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HARPFORD   WOOD,  ETC. 


HARPFORD  WOOD. 

"  Sub  tegmine  fagi." 

Now  the  bright  noon  lies  heavy  on  the 
earth, 
Now  the  tired  world  has  drooped  her  eyes 
in  rest. 
The  birds,  all  hushed  their  morning  songs 
of  mirth, 
Sit  silent  in  the  shade  with  ruffled  breast. 
The  far-off  moor  is  wrapped  in  purple  haze, 
No  passing  zephyr  stirs  the  golden  corn. 
That  yellowing  ever  through  hot  autumn 
days 
Stands  waiting,  till  on  creaking  wain  up- 
borne 
Its  gathered  sheaves  are  piled  on  some  bright 
harvest  morn. 

But  here  the  woodland  ways  are  full  of 
shade 
With  cushions  of  deep  moss  and  hanging 
ferns. 
And  all  the  banks  are  trimmed  with  ivy- 
braid 
Starred  with  pale  flowers,  that  never  sun- 
beam burns. 
Huge  branching  beech-trunks  tinged  with 
silvery  grey 
Uphold  a  canopy  of  whispering  leaves ; 
And  down  the  dell,  drenching  the  ferns 
with  spray. 
Leaps  a  swift  stream,  while  round  its 
edges  cleaves 
Full  many  a  flower  whose  scent  fills  all  the 
summer  eaves. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  perchance,  there 
still 
Might    come  some  leaf-crowned  Dryad 
down  the  dell, 
Or  shining  Oread  from  the  distant  hill 

To  lave  her  locks  in  yonder  limpid  well; 
Or  some  bright-eyed  Bacchante  to  refresh 
The  drooping  vine-leaves  on  her  thyrsus 
bound. 
And  twine  anew  the  withered  ivy-mesh 
With  which  the  masses  of  her  hair  were 
crowned, 
And  wonder  at  the  hush  in  all  the  woods 
around. 

Hark !  even  now  I  seem  to  hear  her  cry, 
"  Where    art    thou,    Bacchus,   and    thy 
merry  train  ? 
Why  is  there  nought  but  echo  to  reply 
Whose  lone  voice  answers  mine  when  I 
complain  ? 
Where  are   the  nymphs  and  fauns,  once 
wont  to  meet 
In  shady  glades  and  round  the  babbling 
streams  ? 
The  sunlight  shines  through  these  green 
leaves  as  sweet 
As  in  time  past,  but  all  this  forest  seems 
Spell-bound,  like  some  strange  world  seen  in 
uneasy  dreams. " 


Ah  no !  'tis  no  Illyrian  woodland  here, 
No  human  voice  was  that  whici  sounded 
then, 
'Twas  but  some  cushat's  moan,  low-toned 
and  clear, 
Among  the  tangled  hollies  down  the  glen. 
These  glades  knew  nought  of  Pan  and  all 
his  crew, 
Nor  ever  soundeth  here  Apollo's  lute. 
But  when  the  spring  bedecks    the    trees 
anew. 
Here    throstles  and    the  mellow  black- 
bird's flute. 
And  never  all  day  long  the  chiffchaff's  voice 
is  mute. 

But  now  the  sun  is  sinking  to  his  rest, 
And   long  dark  shadows  lie  along  the 
sward. 
A  flush  of  golden  glory  fills  the  west. 

Bright  as  some  Eastern  monarch's  treas- 
ure-hoard. 
Farewell !  ye  darkening  glades  of  dreaming 
trees. 
Where  all  the  busy  world  is  out  of  sight. 
Where  no  sound  startles  save  the  summer 
breeze 
That  stirs  the  topmost  leaves  with  touches 
light  — 
Farewell !  I  leave  you  now  to  silence  and  the 
night. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


AUTUMN'S  TALE. 

Tell  us  your  grievance,  meek  autumnal  day. 
That  breathed  erewhile  the  scentful,  bloomy 

air! 
Doth  not  the  Summer  still  beside  you  stay. 
To  nurse  you  with  a  sister's  homely  care  .-* 
If  sunshine  pour  on  you  a  fainter  s'mile 
A  sky  fills  up  your  empty  boughs  in  masses ; 
Is  it  to  further  bronze  the  verdurous  pile 
And  scatter  new  death-tokens  as  it  passes  ? 
The  lingering  Summer  that,   with  childlike 

daring, 
Returns  to  play,  the  insidious  poison  breathes. 
Unconsciously  the  day  of  danger  sharing, 
The  leaves  wind-tossed  in  mortuary  wreaths  ! 
So  is  your  tale  but  little  given  to  cheer  — 
Memorial  of  another  dying  year. 
Academy.  ThoS.  GORDON   HaKE. 


HARVEST  THOUGHTS 

Can  the  crushed  grape  foresee  the  wine. 

Or  grain  between  the  millstones  tell 
All  it  will  be,  a  food  divine, 

A  daily  bread  ?    And  we,  ah,  well ! 
May  we  not  be  like  them  at  least, 
A  portion  of  the  Master's  feast .'' 
Academy.  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE^ 
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RELIGION. 

The  overwhelming  tide  of  cosmopolitan 
ideas  and  customs  that  seems  to  be  oblit- 
erating ancient  landmarks  between  civil- 
ized nations  is  not  quite  so  destructive  as 
appears  at  first  sight.  To  the  resident  in 
a  foreign  country  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  nature  is  strong  enough  to  resist  even 
so  powerful  a  current  as  that  of  nine- 
teenth-century civilization.  National  char- 
acter and  national  customs  have  not  yet 
been  lost.  Austria  is  one  of  the  European 
countries  in  which  this  is  most  obvious. 
There  are  in  that  country  few  travellers 
who  have  not  felt  and  acknowledged  the 
charm  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 
From  the  forest-clad  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Bohemia  down  to  the  lovely 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  peaceful 
lakes  of  the  Salzkammergut  to  the  wooded 
hills  that  make  the  environs  of  Vienna  so 
charming,  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  bereft 
of  nature's  gifts  of  stern  or  smiling  beauty. 
Thinly  populated,  and  as  yet  outside  the 
beaten  track  of  British  and  American 
tourists,  it  has  large  tracts  of  mountain 
and  forest  clothed  in  the  charm  of  solitude. 
Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  you 
may  wander  up  and  down  the  wooded  hills 
for  hours  and  meet  only  a  solitary  wood- 
cutter. From  him  you  may  receive  a 
friendly  "  Griisz  Gott."  or  "  Kiiss  die 
hand,"  for  courtesy  is  innate  in  the  Aus- 
trian people.  The  traveller  will  almost 
invariably  meet  with  kindness  unmixed 
with  the  mercenary  spirit  that  in  other 
countries  meets  one  so  unpleasantly.  If 
you  ask  the  way  in  Vienna  —  say,  of  a  cook 
coming  from  market,  with  a  heavy  basket 
on  her  arm  —  in  high,  shrill  tones  a  good- 
natured  answer  will  be  vouchsafed  you ; 
and  when  she  perceives  that,  speaking 
pure  Hanoverian  German,  you  do  not  un- 
derstand her  dialect,  she  will  go  far  out 
of  her  way  to  put  you  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  will  leave  you  with  a  friendly 
nod  and  smile. 

Is  your  first  impression  of  the  Aus- 
trians  lasting?  It  certainly  is.  It  tallies 
perfectly  with  the  view  taken  by  a  north 
German  writer,   who  calls   the  Austrian 


people  "faithful,  unpretending, contented, 
guileless,  pious."  Lacking  the  strength 
of  manhood,  they  have  many  of  the  charms 
of  childhood  —  its  simplicity,  its  natural- 
ness, its  absence  of  self-assertion,  its  readi- 
ness to  be  pleased.  Of  course  they  have 
les  difauts  de  leurs  qualith^  which  it 
does  not  take  long  to  discover.  Their 
chief  faults  are  carelessness  of  their  own 
and  others'  interests,  want  of  fixity  of  pur- 
pose, absorption  in  the  present,  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  amusement —  in  a  word,  want 
of  character.  When  these  tendencies  are 
kept  in  check  by  religious  or  moral  feel- 
ing, you  have  often  a  very  lovable  speci- 
men of  humanity,  and  at  any  rate  ein 
ganz  solider  mensch  (the  curious  Austrian, 
term  for  a  virtuous  man  or  woman);  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  what  consequences 
ensue  when  such  restraints  are  wanting* 
A  foreign  writer  has  said  that  the  supreme 
wish  of  the  average  Austrian  is  to  have 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  holidays  in 
the  year.  It  is  self-evident  that  such  a 
people  could  be  no  match  in  the  long  run 
for  the  steady,  laborious,  iron-willed  Prus- 
sian. The  Austrians  have  been  called  the 
"  French  of  Germany."  That  was  a  mis- 
take. The  Austrians  have  not  the  bril- 
liant cleverness  or  the  energy  of  the 
French,  and  the  French  are  without  the 
good-hearted  simplicity  that  is  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  Austrian.  Then  we  have  to 
consider  the  different  races  of  which  the 
empire  is  composed.  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  these  races 
when  witnessing  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  in  1879.  Only  the  so- 
called  "  Cis-leithan  "  portion  of  the  empire 
was  represented,  and  yet  the  oath  was 
administered  in  German,  Czeck,  Polish, 
Ruthanian,  Italian,  Slavonic,  Serbo-Croa- 
tian, and  Roumanian  !  The  spectacle  was 
picturesque  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  the  national  costumes,  and  interesting 
in  making  one  realize  very  graphically  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  possible  future 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Instead  of  going 
down  to  the  House  to  open  Parliament, 
the  emperor  received  members  of  both 
Houses  in  the  throne-room  of  the  Hof- 
burg.  While  reading  his  speech,  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  and  after 
its  conclusion  the  president  of  the  upper 
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House  proposed  a  "Hoch!"  —  a  formal 
"  Hurrah ! " 

It  is  the  broad  distinction  between  Ger- 
mans and  Slavs  that  is  most  apparent  to 
the  resident  in  Vienna.  Although  they 
have  intermarried  a  good  deal,  they  do  not 
as  a  rule  love  each  other.  The  German 
despises  the  passionate,  hot-blooded,  yet 
servile  Slav,  and  you  hear  "Er,  ist  ja  ein 
Bohral"  ("Why,  he  is  a  Bohemian!") 
given  as  a  sufficient  explanation  for  many 
delinquencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Slav  hates  the  German,  as  belonging  to 
the  dominant  race  which  has  tried  to  im- 
pose its  language  and  rule  on  the  other 
races  of  the  empire.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  itself, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  millions,  there  are  only 
eight  millions  of  Germans. 

Germans  and  Slavs,  however,  have  at 
least  one  sentiment  in  common.  That  is 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Jews,  a  hatred  which 
is  an  ugly  blot  on  their  character  and  a 
perpetual  danger  to  peace.  It  is  easily 
explained.  The  Jews  are  money-lenders 
and  usurers,  and  have  in  their  grasp  many 
Gentile  debtors.  They  are  clever,  push- 
ing, successful ;  by  their  energy  and  pluck 
they  frequently  outstrip  the  indolent  Aus- 
trian in  the  race  for  life;  and  by  their 
wealth  they  are  a  power  that  makes  itself 
felt  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  in  a  country  which  is  still  half-med- 
iaeval, the  old,  bitter  spirit  against  Jews 
merely  as  such  is  not  extinct.  Whatsoever 
the  .causes  may  be,  the  fact  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  there  is  between  the  Austrian 
Jew  and  the  Austrian  Gentile  an  animos- 
ity which  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  acts 
of  violence  such  as  have  had  ptecedent  in 
many  2i  judenhets  (riot  against  Jews)  even 
in  recent  times. 

The  relationships  of  the  States  and 
provinces  of  which  the  empire  is  com- 
posed are  not  harmonious.  It  is  clear 
that  where  the  traditions  and  the  interests 
of  different  parts  of  an  empire  are  so  con- 
flicting as  is  the  case  in  Austria,  concilia- 
tion is  impossible,  and  that  for  such  an 
empire  anything  less  than  a  strong  per- 
sonal government  would  be  inadequate. 
This  partly  explains  the  opposition  in 
Austria  under  Metternich  to  the  spread  of 


constitutional  ideas.  Events  of  1848  and 
subsequently  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
this  opposition  up.  In  1867  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  give  Hungary  a  separate 
constitutional  government ;  the  control  of 
foreign  affairs,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  im- 
perial finances  remaining  with  the  "  Reichs- 
minister"  (imperial  ministers)  aided  by 
"  Delegations  "  from  the  legislative  bod- 
ies of  both  parts  of  the  empire,  bodies 
which  meet  alternately  at  Vienna  and  at 
Pest.  Why  should  not  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  once  the  proud  rival  of 
Hungary  and  by  turns  the  coveted  friend 
or  the  dreaded  foe  of  the  then  obscure 
Austrian  duchies,  obtain  similar  privi- 
leges? Why  should  not  other  Slav  peo- 
ples and  the  Poles  likewise  obtain  "  Home 
Rule,"  or,  at  the  very  least,  such  lesser 
privileges  as  the  official  use  of  their  own 
languages  and  a  distinctively  national  edu- 
cation ? 

These  various  claims  were  for  many 
years  steadily  opposed,  in  the  interests  of 
imperial  unity,  by  a  ministry  which  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  German  element 
in  Parliament ;  but  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
deficit  in  the  budget  the  ministerial  party 
insisted  on  economy,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  army.  The  emperor  refused  his 
consent,  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  called 
to  office  a  personal  friend,  Count  Taaffe 
(Viscount  Taaffe  in  the  Irish  peerage), 
who  within  ten  years  acquired  a  majority, 
principally  by  making  important  conces- 
sions to  the  separate  nationalities.  The 
latest  elections,  however,  appear  to  have 
strengthened  the  German  party,  and  Count 
Taaffe  seems  to  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Poles  that  they  shall 
join  the  Germans  in  sustaining  his  policy. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  "national- 
ist "  ideas  alone  dominate  the  parties. 
There  are  the  ultra-Catholics,  the  great 
noblemen  landlords,  the  "anti-semitic" 
coalition,  and  other  factions.  The  mere 
mention  of  those  groups  will  suffice  to 
show  how  difficult  the  task  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  is.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  country  that  the  emperor  is  much 
raised  above  parties,  and  that  his  personal 
prestige  (which  is  not  altogether  tradi- 
tional, but  largely  due  to  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  other  good  qualities)  is  so  great. 
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The  emperor's  position  and  character  are 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  welfare  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  friends  look  with  anxiety  on 
the  contingency  of  a  new  reign. 

Besides  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  the  jealousies  of  the  various  races 
naturally  hinder  the  development  of  a 
healthy  public  life.  Another  hindrance 
may  be  found  in  a  class  so  far  separated 
from  the  great  mass  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, by  traditional  ideas,  and  by  social 
habits  as  almost  to  form  a  separate  caste. 
The  broad  English  distinction  between 
the  "  classes  "  and  the  "  masses  "  is  quite 
out  of  place  in  Austria.  The  "  class  "  we 
allude  to  is  not  the  great  body  of  educated 
people.  It  is  merely  the  nobility.  Every- 
one knows  how  different  the  German  idea 
of  nobility  is  from  the  English  idea  of 
aristocracy.  To  be  adlig  in  Germany 
is  to  have  "noble  "  blood  in  your  veins,  to 
trace  your  descent  back  to  some  count,  or 
baron,  or  knight  in  the, Middle  Ages,  and 
to  have  only  nobles  among  your  ancestors. 
Whether  those  ancestors  have  distin- 
guished themselves  or  not  does  not  much 
affect  their  descendants' estimate  of  them- 
selves ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants 
qualities  which  the  man  of  burgher  or 
plebeian  origin  is  supposed  not  to  possess. 
As  poverty  or  obscurity  cannot  rob  a  man 
of  such  advantages,  whether  fancied  or 
real,  the  German  —  at  least,  the  German 
noble  himself  —  sees  no  absurdity  in  the 
pretensions  of  even  a  poor  and  insignifi- 
cant nobility.  In  his  view,  the  absurdity 
lies  in  the  English  system  ;  and  he  cannot 
understand  how  the  descendants  of  earls 
and  barons  can  be  merely  commoners.  In 
Austria,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
both  systems.  All  the  great  families  have 
what  they  call  majorats  rechte.  The 
eldest  son  inherits  the  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty. Land,  houses,  plate,  and  jewels  are 
entailed.  Thus,  a  great  part  of  the  no- 
bility is  extremely  rich  and  very  powerful. 
You  will  hear  people  speak  of  der  regie- 
rende  filrst  or  of  der  regierende  graf  (the 
reigning  prince  or  count).  The  heads  of 
noble  houses  have  an  hereditary  seat  in 
the  Herrenhaus,  or  upper  House,  in 
which  bishops  and  life  members  named 
by  the  emperor  also  sit. 


The  result  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  should  be  that  the  younger  sons 
followed  a  profession  ;  but  in  Austria  they 
scorn  almost  every  profession  other  than 
that  of  arms,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
examinations  the  army  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  lost  attraction.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  as  a  rule,  the  younger  sons  are 
not  very  useful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  education  of  boys  of  their  class 
is  generally  narrow.  It  is  carried  on  either 
at  home  under  clerical  tutors  or  at  schools 
for  young  "  nobles."  The  lads  seldom 
enter  a  university,  and  if  they  do,  it  is 
often  a  north  German  one.  They  have 
little  opportunity  of  getting  "in  touch" 
with  other  boys  and  men  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  generally  remain  hopelessly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Besides  the  older  nobility,  there  is  an 
increasing  class  of  newly  created  barons 
and  riiter  (knights),  mostly  wealthy  finan- 
ciers,—  a  class  that  scarcely  ranks  with 
the  real  nobility.  Their  titles  do  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  admission  at  court.  To  be 
hoffdhig  (as  it  is  called),  you  must  possess 
sixteen  quarterings.  Otherwise  no  court 
appointment  can  be  held.  Of  course,  men 
who  have  an  official  position  —  ministers, 
generals,  and  others  —  appear  at  court  in 
virtue  of  their  oflSces  ;  but  till  within  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  their  wives,  if  not 
themselves  of  noble  birth,  were  rigidly 
excluded,  and  now  only  the  wives  of  min- 
isters actually  in  office  are  admitted  to  the 
court  balls  and  presented. 

As  Vienna  society  consists,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  only  of  the  persons 
who  appear  at  court,  it  often  happens  that 
a  man  mixes  night  after  night  with  people 
who  refuse  to  see  his  wife  and  daughters, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  non-Austrian 
ideas,  are  ladies  of  excellent  birth  and 
breeding.  When  ladies  who  have  no  per- 
sonal rank  do  mix  in  society,  they  must 
have  social  talents  of  a  high  order  if  they 
are  to  win  "positions  "  for  themselves. 
The  outsider  who  in  process  of  time  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  welcomed  owes  her  suc- 
cess to  the  tact  with  which  she  assimilates 
herself  to  current  ideas,  to  stern  repression 
of  her  own,  to  an  accurate  study  of  the 
"  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  and  of  the  "  Gra- 
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fliches  Almanach  "  and  to  a  strict  avoid- 
ance of  the  faintest  assumption  of  mental 
superiority.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
of  popularity  in  society,  not  of  the  forma- 
tion of  personal  friendships  within  its  pale, 
which  is  quite  another  thing.  There  really 
are  patricians  glad  to  meet  with  indepen- 
dent ideas,  original  thought,  and  wide 
sympathies  in  the  native  or  the  foreign 
"outsider." 

The  exclusiveness  of  Vienna  society  is 
not  altogether  due  to  pride.  It  is  partly 
the  resultofclannishness  in  large  families. 
Vienna  society  is  comparatively  small,  for 
there  are  other  centres  of  adlige  gesell- 
schaft  in  Austria  —  Prague,  Gratz,  Salz- 
burg, for  example  —  which  attract  the 
poorer  members  of  the  nobility.  All  those 
present  in  a  salon  must  know  each  other, 
and  it  is  considered  rude  for  a  new-comer 
not  to  have  himself  or  herself  introduced 
to  every  person  in  the  room  —  at  least,  to 
every  person  of  equal  or  higher  position 
—  unless  at  very  large  gatherings.  The 
Viennese  themselves  have  known  each 
other  from  early  childhood,  and  are  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity.  They  often 
tutoyer  each  other,  and  call  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  and  even  by  des 
petits  noms,  such  as  Rudi  (for  Rudolph) 
and  Peppi  (for  Josephine);  they  know  the 
"ins  and  outs  "  of  each  other's  lives ;  ils 
se  comprennent  d  demi  mot^  as  the  French 
say  ;  they  have  the  same  habits  of  thought, 
tastes,  and  interests ;  and  they  neither 
understand  nor  care  much  for  what  hap- 
pens in  the  great  world  beyond  their  own 
enchanted  circle. 

That  such  society  has  a  charm  for  the 
initiated  will  be  understood  by  those  who 
know  how  pleasant,  how  perfectly  natural 
and  easy,  intercourse  of  this  kind  is  apt 
to  be  ;  but  it  is  not  the  society  one  expects 
to  find  in  a  great  capital.  Indeed,  it  has 
a  parallel  only  at  Munich,  where  there  is 
the  same  rigorous  exclusiveness.  As  yet 
the  golden  key  that  is  so  potent  to  open 
doors  all  over  the  civilized  world  has 
failed  at  Vienna  and  at  Munich.  Wealth 
gives  no  title  to  admission.  Even  mothers 
with  daughters  eager  to  dance  every  night 
of  the  Fasching  (Carnival)  would  not 
dream  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  any 
house  outside  the  court  circle. 

Underlying  all  the  apparent  freedom  of 
intercourse,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  eti- 
quette at  Vienna.  Questions  of  prece- 
dence are  "burning"  ones.  Differences 
of  rank  are  observed  very  strictly;  yet 
relationships  are  settled  with  ease  and 
good  humor.  Indeed,  Austrian  society  is 
full  of  piquant  contrasts,  chiefly  due  to  an 


extraordinary  mixture  of  good-natured  sim- 
plicity and  naiveti,  the  haughtiest  pride 
of  birth  and  apparent  abandon,  and  the 
strictest  regard  for  the  conventionalities. 
In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  a  pleas- 
ing habit  of  deference  from  youth  to  age. 
We  allude  to  the  curtsey  of  the  young  girl 
and  of  the  young  married  woman  to  the 
elder  lady,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
Austrian  kiss  on  the  hand  —  the  usual 
salutation  of  children  to  parents,  of  infe- 
riors to  superiors. 

How  entirely  Vienna  society  is  limited 
to  the  higher  nobility  appears  incidentally 
from  the  fact  that  young  girls  in  society 
are  collectively  called  contessen^  the  title 
given  colloquially  to  the  daughters  of 
counts.  A  room  is  reserved  for  them 
and  called  der  contessen-salon.  In  some 
houses  where  weekly  receptions  are  held 
there  is  a  separate  salon  for  young  married 
women  and  another  for /?j»2fl/«««j- (ladies 
who  bring  out  daughters).  The  division 
does  not  stop  there.  Even  in  the  con- 
tessen-salon there  are  several  c6teries; 
and  there  is  something  almost  mysterious 
in  the  way  in  which  the  same  friends 
gravitate  towards  each  other  on  all  occa- 
sions. At  balls,  when  they  have  curtseyed 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  girls  trip 
away,  to  be  no  more  seen  by  their  respec- 
tive mothers,  and  they  stand  together  in 
large  groups  like  herds  of  deer.  At  the 
weekly  receptions  all  through  Lent,  the 
same  contessen  seat  themselves,  night 
after  night,  round  the  same  tables  laden 
with  sweetmeats,  and  they  have  a  wonder- 
ful knack  of  keeping  off  outsiders.  Each 
set  of  contessen  generally  has  its  corre- 
sponding set  of  gentlemen  satellites* 
These  have  little  chance  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  an  individual  girl.  They  can  only 
hope  that  the  collective  addresses  the}' 
offer  may  somehow  not  miss  the  special 
objects.  The  Vienna  contesse  is,  as  a 
rule,  pretty,  and  remarkably  free  from 
affectation.  She  generally  marries  young, 
and  makes  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
"  Fast  "  ladies  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
highest  Vienna  society  ;  but,  although  the 
general  tone  is  very  good,  there  are  some 
cliques  of  young  women  and  girls  who  are 
not  free  from  what  the  Viennese  call  mau- 
vais genre  (bad  form).  Smoking  is  a  very 
general  habit  among  married  women,  and 
not  considered  a  sign  of  their  being  eman- 
cipeesj  but  girls  who  indulge  in  tobacco 
are  looked  askance  at.  Young  girls  and 
very  young  married  women  are  hedged 
round  by  restraints  which  Englishwomen 
would  find  unbearable.  They  neither  walk 
alone   nor  drive   in   2i  fiacre  unattended. 
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This  custom  embraces  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  who  do  not 
act  from  snobbish  imitation  of   the   aris- 
tocracy.     The  promeneuse  is    a    regular 
Vienna   institution.      As   her   name  indi- 
cates, she  is  a  lady  whose  business  it  is 
to   chaperone    the  grown-up   contesse  on 
her  daily  walk.     She  is  often  French  or 
English,  and  she  is   supposed   to  benefit 
her   charge   by  conversing   in  her  native 
tongue.     The  contesse  has  plenty  of  time 
for  walking.     She  has   no   social  duties ; 
she  does  not  pay  visits  with  her  mother 
or  attend  the  morning  receptions  held  by 
the  ambassadresses  and   other  "official" 
ladies  ;    nor  does  she  mix  in  other  ways 
with  the  elder  members  of  the  community, 
for   she   is   not   invited   either  to  dinner- 
parties or  to  the  soiries  where  there  is  no 
special  contessen-salon.     She  is  supposed 
to  be  in  a  transition  state,  which  is  brief. 
If  she  does  not  marry  young,  she  is  ex- 
pected to   retire  from  the  world.     If  she 
happens  to  have  a  vocation  for  the  convent, 
her  friends  generally  allow  her  to  take  the 
veil.     If  not,  she  often  becomes  a  stifts- 
dame  or  a  chanoinesse !    and   she  joins 
a    secular    order,    such    as    the    Savoyen 
Stift  at  Vienna,  a  wealthy  house  founded 
by    Prince   Eugene  of    Savoy,   the  great 
general.      The   ladies   of   this   order  are 
residents,   for   part   of  the  year  at  least, 
in  a  gloomy  mansion  in   the  Annagasse, 
one  of  the  narrow,  winding  streets  in  old 
Vienna  ;  and,  being  poor,  they  are  glad  to 
enjoy  the  material  advantages  connected 
with   the   institution.     Certain   orders  do 
not  impose   the   obligation  of  residence; 
but  all  of  them  confer  the  title  of  Frau^ 
and  what  is  considered  to  be  abetter  posi- 
tion than   that  of  a  maiden  lady,  even  if 
she  still  enjoys  the  shelter  of  her  father's 
house.     She  may,  however,  exchange  the 
empty  title  for  the  real  thing  any  day  she 
likes,  and   meanwhile   she    enjoys    more 
liberty  as  a  sham    Frau  than  is   allowed 
even  to  girls  no  longer  young.     An  arch- 
duchess,  if    there    be    one    available,   is 
always   abbess  of    the  Maison  noble  des 
dames  au  chateau  du  Hradschin  at  Prague, 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa.     The  present 
queen  of  Spain  held  the  office  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  virtue  of  it  took  precedence 
of  her  mother  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
intensely   Roman    Catholic    character  of 
Austria.     As  in  most  Catholic  countries, 
outward   and  visible  signs  at  every  step 
remind   you   of  the   national   faith.     The 
churches,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  well  kept.     We  can  recall  only  two 
really  fine  ones  in  Vienna:  the  old  Dom 


or  Stephen's  Kirche  (which  has  been 
called  the  work  of  a  poet-architect,  just 
as  the  Cologne  Cathedral  has  been  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  mathematician),  and 
the  Votiv  Kirche,  a  lovely  imitation  of  the 
Milan  Cathedral.  The  churches  in  coun- 
try villages  are  generally  poor,  white- 
washed buildings  with  no  pretence  to 
architectural  beauty.  More  striking  to 
the  foreigner  are  the  numberless  crosses, 
images,  and  chapels  in  secluded  valleys, 
on  lonely  hilltops,  and  on  the  dusty  high- 
road. The  effect  of  a  huge  cross  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  is  often 
very  fine ;  and  the  rough  wooden  prie 
Dieu^  often  sheltered  by  a  large  tree,  is 
a  picturesque  and  suggestive  feature  of 
the  landscape.  The  eye  will  sometimes 
be  caught  by  an  inscription,  beneath  the 
crucifix,  or  the  saint's  image.     You  may 

read,  for  example  :  ♦' ,  aged ,  was 

struck  by  lightning  on  the of  the  year 

:  ye  who  pass  by  pray  for  his  soul." 

This  simple  appeal  to  the  wayfarer  to  give 
prayerful  thought  to  an  utter  stranger  is  a 
touching  recognition  of  the  fact  of  human 
brotherhood. 

Processions  are  very  general.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  the  F6te  Dieu  comes  off 
every  year  in  Vienna.  The  emperor,  and 
sometimes  the  empress,  the  whole  court, 
many  government  officials,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  clergy  follow  the  Host  through 
the  streets,  halting  at  different  "stations." 
The  curious  sight  carries  your  thought 
back  to  mediaeval  times.  A  smaller  pro- 
cession is  held  in  Passion  Week  in  the 
inner  courts  of  the  Hofburg.  Then,  on 
Holy  Thursday,  the  emperor  and  empress, 
aided  by  archdukes  and  archduchesses, 
perform  the  Fuszwaschung  (washing  of 
feet)  on  twelve  poor  old  men  and  women, 
in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  example. 
Those  who  know  Austria  will  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  those  customs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  observed,  for  the  country  is 
intensely  conservative.  The  gorgeous 
town  processions  are  very  unlike  the 
humble  country  ones  formed  by  wall- 
fahrer  (pilgrims),  poor  men,  women,  and 
sometimes  children,  on  their  way  to  some 
famous  shrine,  repeating  prayers,  singing 
a  hymn,  or  chanting  a  litany,  and,  unlike 
the  majority  in  the  Vienna  procession, 
looking  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

The  reader  may  ask  how  far  these  cere- 
monies are  an  expression  of  real  faith  in 
the  Church  and  an  index  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  country.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  question.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  of  the  Austrian 
people  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  Church.  The  Reformed 
Church,  which  embraces  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  people,  is  in  a  not  very 
flourishing  state. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  people 
become  Protestants,  and  are  married  by 
Protestant  rite  with  a  view  to  divorce 
should  the  marriage  turn  out  badly,  mean- 
while returning  to  the  Roman  Church  !  A 
minister  in  Vienna  who  positively  refused 
to  accept  such  "  converts "  was  looked 
upon  as  a  bigot  by  his  fellow-Protestants  ; 
but  we  believe  his  example  has  created  a 
healthier  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Piety  and  zeal,  however,  have  not  deserted 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  is,  perhaps, 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  scattered  communi- 
ties of  upper  Austria,  and  of  Styria,  the 
direct  offspring  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Crushed  by  severe 
persecution,  Protestantism  seemed  well- 
nigh  dead ;  but  it  had  been  kept  alive  by 
means  of  family  tradition,  or  through  the 
agency  of  carefully  hidden  Bibles ;  and  on 
the  publication  of  Joseph  II.'s  Act  of  Tol- 
eration, in  1782,  it  sprang  into  life  again. 
Of  later  years  Protestant  churches  have 
been  remarkably  active  in  philanthropic 
work.  There  is  quite  a  cluster  of  charita- 
ble institutions  at  Gallneukirchen,  near 
Linz,  partly  kept  up  by  touching  gifts,  in 
money  and  in  kind,  from  a  very  poor  peas- 
antry. The  hospital  is  under  the  care  of 
deaconesses,  some  of  whom  have  been 
trained  at  Stuttgard ;  and  it  sends  out 
sorely  needed  Protestant  nurses  to  Vienna, 
to  Meran,  and  to  other  towns.  The  home 
for  orphans  and  neglected  or  deserted 
children  receives  "  cases  "  from  the  great 
towns  where  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
poorer  Protestants  are  poorly  supplied.  If 
a  tourist  should  feel  disposed  to  leave 
some  token  of  good-will  to  a  kindly  peo- 
ple, he  cannot  do  better  than  send  a  gift 
to  Pfarrer  L,  Schwarz,  Gallneukirchen, 
Ober-Oestreich.  The  money  will  be  well 
used,  for  the  institutions  are  managed  with 
the  strict  economy  of  which  Germans  have 
the  secret.  The  growth  of  charitable  work 
is  observable  among  all  creeds  and  classes 
in  Austria.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  the  obligation  of  voluntary 
work  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  charity  often 
takes  the  unpleasant  disguise  of  pure 
and  simple  amusement.  The  balls,  theat- 
rical performances,  concerts,  and  open-air 
f^tes,  which  are  the  consequence  of  ex- 
traordinary disasters,  such  as  floods,  tires, 
and  earthquakes,  or  of  ordinary  poverty 
and  misfortune,  are  astonishingly  numer- 
ous. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  Austria 
without  thinking  of  music.  You  seem  to 
hear  music  everywhere ;  and  whether  it 
is  the  peasant's /£7^i?/ on  the  Styrian  Alps, 
or  the  zither  in  the  wayside  inn,  or  one 
of  the  excellent  manner singver line  in 
some  public  garden,  or  Strauss's  famous 
band  in  the  Vienna  Volksgarten  (we 
name  these  together  as  typically  Austrian 
styles  of  music),  you  will  detect  the  same 
excellent  ear  for  time  and  tune,  the  same 
verve,  the  same  variety  and  delicacy  of 
expression.  The  lover  of  music  will  find 
unceasing  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kind 
in  the  unrivalled  musical  performances  in 
Vienna  in  the  winter  season. 

The  drawback  of  living  among  such  a 
musical  people  is  that  if  you  happen  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  singer  or 
the  player  of  an  instrument  you  often  hear 
more  music  than  you  care  for.  Few,  in- 
deed, are  the  privileged  mortals  who  live 
in  "  self-contained  "  houses.  The  large 
majority  have  to  content  themselves  with 
a  "  flat,"  or  with  part  of  one.  However,  a 
paternal  municipal  government  mercifally 
forbids  music  after  eleven  p.m.  This  re- 
minds us  of  a  similar  regulation,  that  of 
the  so-called  Sperrkreuzer.  In  the  day- 
time the  houses  are  open;  and,  except  in 
the  great  mansions  where  hall-porters  are 
kept  standing  at  the  entrance,  the  staircase 
is  as  public  as  the  street.  They  have  to 
be  closed  at  ten  p.m.;  the  gas  is  put  out, 
and  the  /lausweisier  (house-porter)  has  the 
right  of  exacting  ten  kreuzer  (about  two- 
pence) from  each  inmate  returning  after 
that  hour.  This  will  account  to  the 
stranger  for  the  sudden  emptying  of  places 
of  public  entertainment  towards  that  hour. 
House-rent  being  very  high  in  Vienna,  the 
usual  run  of  apartments  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  accommodation  for 
children  and  servants.  The  front  rooms 
may  be  bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  back 
ones  often  look  on  small  courts.  We 
knew  a  poor  lady's-maid  who  had  to  sew 
all  day  by  gaslight,  and  a  footman  who 
slept  behind  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry  in  a 
niche  on  the  front  staircase.  Stables  are 
sometimes  built  partly  underground;  but, 
if  well-ventilated,  they  are  not  bad. 

The  want  of  room,  especially  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  people  live  very  much 
outside  their  houses.  The  number  of 
cafds  is  quite  astonishing ;  and  we  knew 
of  one  childless  young  couple  who  kept 
no  cook,  and  dined  at  a  restaurant  or  at  a 
friend's  house  every  evening.  A  Viennese 
who  is  not  kept  forcibly  at  home  by  age, 
or  by  ill  health,  or  by  smallness  of  means. 
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seldom  thinks  of  spending  an  evening  by 
his  or  her  own  fireside.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  scarcely  a  suitable  expression.  The 
cheerful  fire  on  the  open  hearth  —  so  dear 
to  English  people  —  is  very  rare  indeed. 
Instead,  there  are  the  huge  china  stoves, 
fixtures  in  every  house,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  up  an  equal  temper- 
ature and  not  needing  to  be  constantly  fed. 
With  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  very  great  people,  the  standard  of 
comfort  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  in  En- 
gland; but,  even  with  the  great,  there  is 
not  that  attention  to  detail  which  is  carried 
to  such  a  length  in  England.  Of  course, 
life  is  easier  and  smoother,  in  many  ways, 
where  people's  tastes  are  simple.  This  is 
seen  every  year  in  the  remarkable  migra- 
tion to  the  country  in  May  or  in  June.  In 
summer  Vienna  is  well-nigh  unbearable 
from  the  heat,  dust,  and  smells  ;  and  every- 
one who  possibly  can  do  so  seeks  some 
Sommerfrische.  Hence  the  deserted  ap- 
pearance which  the  beautiful  Austrian 
capital  offers  to  those  travellers  who  are 
so  unwise  as  to  visit  it  in  summer  or  in 
autumn.  The  neighborhood  of  Vienna, 
especially  the  small  towns  and  villages  on 
the  Westbahn  and  Sudbahn,  abound  in 
villas  of  various  pretensions ;  and  all  of 
them,  according  to  English  ideas,  are 
scantily  furnished.  There  are  yet  more 
modest  establishments  where  apartments 
are  let.  However,  the  simplicity  we  have 
noticed  enables  the  Viennese  to  put  up 
with  many  inconveniences,  and  makes  the 
yearly  exodus  possible.  Those  whose 
business  does  not  oblige  them  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  have  a 
glorious  choice  of  charming  summer  re- 
sorts all  over  Austria.  Most  members  of 
the  Adel  go  to  their  castles  and  country 
houses,  or  to  those  of  their  relations. 
They  generally  leave  Vienna  in  May  or  in 
June,  and  do  not  return  till  December  or 
January.  There  is  not  as  much  visiting 
atone  another's  houses  as  there  is  in  En- 
gland ;  and  it  is  maliciously  said  that,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  spend  three  or  four 
gay  months  every  year  in  Vienna,  many 
people  live  very  economically  in  the  coun- 
try. Still,  whilst  there  are  fewer  "house 
parties  "  of  mere  acquaintances  than  in 
England,  there  are  many  large  family 
gatherings,  especially  in  old  chateaux  be- 
longing to  the  heads  of  the  great  families. 
When  a  certain  family  meet  in  autumn  at 
an  uncle's  schloss  in  Bohemia,  there  are 
about  a  hundred  people  in  the  house. 
There  is  still  something  patriarchal  in 
such  establishments,  and  an  almost  feudal 
connection  between  the  landlord  and  his 


tenants.  The  family  servants,  who  are 
generally  recruited  from  the  latter  class, 
are  as  a  rule  faithful  to  their  masters,  who 
are  kind  to  them,  and  provide  for  them  in 
old  age.  Even  where  this  traditional  bond 
does  not  exist,  Austrian  servants  are  sin- 
gularly willing,  obliging,  and  industrious. 
They  are  seldom  equal  to  the  best  English 
servants  ;  but  they  are  more  pleasant  to 
get  on  with.  They  are  still  so  free  from 
thoughts  of  Democracy  that  they  positively 
seem  to  enjoy  serving  their  superiors,  and 
the  higher  the  rank  of  their  herrschaft 
the  better  they  are  pleased.  There  is 
much  mere  "eye-service"  among  them; 
but  on  leaving  Austria  one  quite  misses 
their  pleasant  manners,  their  respectful 
"kiiss  die  hand,"  their  quick  obedience, 
and  unfailing  obligingness,  and  their  won- 
derful gratitude  for  small  kindnesses  which 
in  other  countries  are  taken  as  matters  of 
course  or  regarded  as  rights. 

S.   I.  DE  ZU YLEN   DE  NYEVELT. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
"THE  ELEGIE." 

"  I  will  grind  thee  to  paint,  my  Bnde  I " 

I. 

Do  you  know  how  Schoenemann's 
"  Elegie  "  came  to  be  written  ? 

This  is  the  story. 

In  the  summer  of  '40,  Emil  Schoene- 
mann,  then  quite  a  young  man,  returned 
from  Leipsic,  where  he  had  been  studying 
under  Brockhoff,  to  his  native  village  of 
Klettendorf-am-Rhein.  He  had  already 
written  his  "  Traum-Bilder,"  those  deli- 
cious fugitive  thoughts  which  Vieth's  fine 
rendering  has  since  made  known  all  over 
Europe ;  and  we  can  trace  in  this  early 
composition  the  warm  imagination,  the 
aspirations  towards  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  and  the  wide,  vague  hopes  as  yet 
unfulfilled,  which  mark  the  history  of  most 
artists. 

Schoenemann  came  back  to  the  homely 
family,  to  the  cottage-house  with  its  low 
rooms,  its  tiny  garden  and  orchard,  to  the 
beautiful  Rhine  country  with  its  vine- 
yards, wooded  hills,  and  swiftly  flowing 
river,  purposing  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  a  profitable  solitude. 

But  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  Every 
one  knew  of  young  Schoenemann's  acad- 
emy successes ;  Herr  Postmeister  and 
Herr  Schulmeister  held  learned  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  his  musical  genius, 
and  Herr  Schumacher,  who  had  played 
the  *cello  in  trios  with  Emil's  father,  pre- 
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dieted  emphatically  a  great  career  for  his 
old  friend's  son.  But  it  was  Harms,  the 
organist,  who  did  most  to  spread  Schoene- 
mann's  glory  round  and  about ;  for  it  was 
to  Harms,  his  earliest  master,  that  Emil 
had  sent  in  affectionate  remembrance  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  "  Traum-Bilder  " 
the  preceding  Christmas. 

Harms  became  enthusiastic  over  this 
composition.  All  the  winter  it  had  been 
his  constant  theme  for  discourse.  He 
had  played  portions  on  every  piano  in 
Klettendorf,  and  for  miles  around.  He 
could  not  see  an  instrument  without  sit- 
ting down  to  it,  asked  or  unasked,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  beauties  of  the  "  Bilder."  He 
would  play  a  few  bars,  then  dash  his  hands 
down  upon  the  notes  in  a  rush  of  admira- 
tion which  rendered  his  fingers  powerless, 
and  flinging  himself  round  to  face  his 
audience,  would  call  their  attention  in 
stammering  words  to  the  profundity  of  the 
thought,  the  subtlety  of  the  scoring,  the 
originality  of  this  or  that  phrase,  until  he 
had  roused  excitement  to  a  pitch  nearly 
equalling  his  own.  Then  he  would  toss 
back  his  already  grizzling  head  with  a 
dog-like  shake,  and  begin  the  composition 
over  again,  to  recommence  the  moment 
he  had  finished,  lest  inadvertently  he 
should  have  slurred  over  one  of  its  thou- 
sand excellences. 

Yet  that  Klettendorf  took  Schoenemann 
at  Harms's  estimate  was  due  rather  to  the 
latter's  faith,  energy,  and  good-will,  than  to 
his  skilful  interpretation  of  his  ex-pupil's 
work ;  poor  Harms  was  but  a  mediocre 
pianist.  It  was  reserved  for  Vieth  to 
combine  a  just  appreciation  of  Schoene- 
mann's  genius  with  a  fine  illustrative  tal- 
ent of  his  own.  Naturally,  if  Harms  had 
possessed  such  a  talent,  he  would  not  have 
found  himself  at  forty  the  obscure  organist 
of  a  Rhine  village. 

Among  those  persons  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  of  the  young  composer  with  most 
warmth  were  the  Dittenheims.  Graf 
Dittenheim  owned  Klettendorf  and  most 
of  the  land  thereabouts ;  he  possessed 
across  the  river  at  Godesberg  a  beautiful 
villa,  generally  occupied  for  a  few  months 
only  during  the  summer  season.  But  this 
year  the  family  had  been  there  since  early 
March,  the  Graefin  having  been  ordered 
away  from  the  bitter  winds  of  Berlin. 
Again,  as  on  previous  occasions.  Harms 
was  allowed  to  give  piano-lessons  to  the 
only  daughter,  the  little  Contesse  Marie. 
But  he,  with  the  simple,  uncalculating 
generosity  that  distinguished  him,  wished 
her  to  have  Schoenemann  for  a  master  in- 
stead. 


"When  Schoenemann  comes  to  us  in 
the  summer,"  he  told  the  Graefin,  "you 
should  not  fail  to  give  the  Contesse  the 
advantages  of  his  help.  She  has  a  charm- 
ing talent,  to  which  I  have  at  least  done 
no  harm  ;  possibly  even  some  little  good. 
But  I  can  take  her  no  further.  I  have 
taught  her  all  I  know.  Now  Schoene- 
mann in  six  weeks  will  do  more  for  her 
than  I  could  in  six  years." 

The  Graefin  looked  at  him  from  blue 
and  sunken  eyes.  She  had  no  interest  in 
or  opinion  on  the  subject  of  music;  it  was 
nothing  to  her  whether  Schoenemann  or 
Harms  was  her  daughter's  teacher.  The 
only  subject  which  really  interested  her 
was  her  own  failing  health ;  and  as  she 
looked  and  mused  on  August's  ugly  face 
and  thick-set  figure,  where  nevertheless 
strength  and  long  life  were  so  legibly 
written,  she  grew  bitter  against  the  fate 
which  threatened  to  cut  her  off  in  the 
height  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  was 
thirty-four,  and  looked  twenty-six,  and  her 
passionate  love  of  life  and  amusement 
grew  keener  in  proportion  as  she  seemed 
destined  to  forego  them.  Yet  she  did 
remember  to  say  to  her  husband  the  next 
time  she  happened  to  see  him,  "  That  odd 
Harms  wants  us  to  have  young  Schoene- 
mann to  give  Marie  music-lessons.  It 
seems  he  is  expected  back  in  Kletten- 
dorf." 

"So?  Schoenemann?"  said  the  Graf; 
"he  is  expected  home,  is  he  ?  I  hear  he 
is  one  of  our  coming  men.  By  all  means 
patronize  him,  if  the  little  one  would  like 
it.  I  should  be  glad  to  help  him  for  his 
father's  sake.  Poor  Franz  was  a  faithful 
servant,  and  a  good  musician  himself. 
His  touch  on  the  violin  was  superb." 

Thus  Harms  obtained  the  wished-for 
permission  to  bring  Emil  to  Bellavista,  and 
present  him  to  the  family.  But  on  the 
day  fixed  for  this  ceremony  it  happened 
that  a  funeral  service  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  Hofkapelle  in  Bonn,  and  that  the 
organist  was  taken  ill.  Harms  was  asked 
to  supply  his  place;  and  iu  consequence, 
Schoenemann  found  himself  on  the  way 
to  Bellavista  alone. 

It  was  June,  gloriously  sunny,  three  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  a  day  for  lying  by 
woodland  streams,  listening  to  the  small 
sounds  of  woodland  life,  seeing  in  fancy 
coy  woodland  nymphs  peeping  out  from 
between  the  tree-boles.  The  road  to 
Godesberg  was  long,  dusty,  and  monoto- 
nous ;  most  people  would  have  found  it 
insuperably  dull ;  but  Emil,  who  walked 
in  the  melodious  company  of  his  own 
thoughts,  was  raised  far  above  dulness. 
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Every  impression  received  through  the 
senses  became  music  when  it  reached  this 
young  man's  brain.  The  birds  sang  to 
him,  and  so  did  the  breeze  in  the  trees. 
The  complaining  cry  of  a  gate  which  a 
woman  opened  to  drive  through  some 
young  calves,  became  a  whole  phrase  in 
the  tone-poem  growing  up  in  his  soul.  A 
band  of  little  children,  holding  hands  as 
they  advanced  towards  him,  introduced  a 
new  train  of  thought.  He  saw  himself 
again  just  such  a  little  child  as  one  of 
these,  running  down  the  village  street, 
and  listening  to  the  tune  which  his  iron- 
bound  shoes  rang  out  upon  the  cobbles. 

The  whole  of  this  walk,  or  rather  the 
emotions  which  it  set  free,  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  descriptive  opening 
movement  of  Op.  37  —  so  at  least  Vieth 
tells  us,  to  whom  Schoenemann  confided 
much  of  his  history  and  early  experiences  ; 
the  dreamy  and  delicious  adagio  was  born 
of  the  rose-garden,  and  the  impulsive, 
passionate  finale  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed. But  first  I  must  describe  to  you 
this  garden  of  Bellavista. 

The  highroad  ran  right  through  it;  or 
rather,  there  were  two  separate  gardens, 
one  on  either  hand.  In  the  centre  of  the 
right-hand  garden,  fenced  off  from  the 
highway  by  a  wire  rail  and  a  laurel  hedge, 
stood  the  house;  a  villa  in  the  Italian 
style,  that  thus  determined  the  foreign 
form  its  name  should  take.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  railed  o£E  in  a  similar 
manner,  was  a  garden  for  pleasure  only, 
extending  from  road  to  Rhine.  And 
the  view  obtained  from  the  windows  of 
Bellavista,  of  rose,  of  myrtle,  of  broad- 
bosomed  river,  of  upland  vineyard  and 
wood  beyond,  fully  justified  the  claim  set 
forth  in  the  name  itself. 

Floating  out  from  the  two  gardens,  in- 
numerable flower-perfumes  blent  them- 
selves into  one  intoxicating  whole,  which 
was  wafted  far  and  wide,  so  that  Schoene- 
mann revelled  in  it  long  before  he  reached 
the  open  iron  wicket  that  gave  access  to 
the  house. 

The  path  w^ound  first  between  walls  of 
glossy  laurel.  Then  you  suddenly  found 
yourself  upon  an  open  lawn,  pierced  with 
flower-beds  resembling  jewels  in  their  gor- 
geous colorings  and  geometrical  shapes. 
Here  lay  a  ruby,  formed  of  black  and  red 
and  crimson  roses,  pinned  closely  down 
to  the  grass  in  circular  pattern ;  there  rose 
a  clematis  about  a  slender  rod,  which, 
massing  its  purple  blossoms  in  an  immense 
bouquet  at  the  top,  looked  like  a  cluster 
of  deep-hued  amethysts  and  sapphires  in- 
visibly  suspended  a  few  feet  above  the 


ground.  And  scarlets,  yellows  and  whites, 
yellows  and  scarlets,  flashed  and  flamed 
and  glimmered  against  the  greenness  on 
every  side.  Yonder  lay  the  tubing  which 
finished  in  the  iron  stand-piece  of  a  mova- 
ble fountain.  It  was  playing  now.  Two 
broad  rings  of  .water,  one  above  the  other, 
revolved  in  contrary  directions  ;  and  while 
the  inner  portion  of  each  ring  was  of  a 
glassy  tenuity  and  smoothness,  the  outer 
edges  broke  up  into  a  spray  that  scattered 
its  myriad  drops  like  diamonds  in  the 
sunshine.  Continental  gardens  have  a 
charm  of  which  those  who  only  know  the 
green  lawns  and  shady  trees  of  England 
can  form  no  idea.  Those  trees  and  lawns 
are  beautiful  indeed  in  their  own  peaceful 
way;  but  such  a  garden  as  Bellavista  is 
a  veritable  land  of  enchantment,  where 
warmth,  color,  perfume,  and  the  aural 
coolness  of  plashing  water,  all  woo  the 
senses  at  once. 

Schoenemann  found  the  door  of  the  villa 
wide  open  like  the  gate.  He  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  square  hall,  solemn  and 
silent  as  a  temple;  and  the  Medicean 
Venus,  who,  from  her  pedestal  of  porphyry, 
was  reflected  at  all  her  white  and  lovely 
length  in  the  marble  floor  below,  appeared 
like  the  goddess  of  the  shrine.  On  either 
hand  were  doorways  closed  by  heavy  cur- 
tains, but  there  was  no  sight  or  sound  of 
human  life.  Only  the  noise  of  water  from 
a  vase  of  roses  overturned  upon  a  side- 
table,  falling  drop-wise  into  a  self-formed 
pool  on  the  pavement  below.  Only  this, 
and  the  murmur  of  a  bee,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  young  man  in  from  the  garden, 
broke  the  stillness.  And  when  presently 
the  water  was  all  drained  away,  and  the 
bee  having  found  out  the  flowers  settled 
down  to  enjoy  them,  the  silence  grew  in- 
tense. 

Emil  told  himself  he  had  come  upon  a 
fairy  palace,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had 
long  ago  been  touched  to  sleep.  He  stood 
there  upon  the  threshold,  and  savored  a 
perfect  enjoyment.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed.  The  possessor  of 
genius  never  is.  He  feels  himself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  far  above  external 
circumstances.  Nature  has  crowned  him 
king;  and  though  a  king  may  meet  his 
equals,  none  stand  above  him.  Now  it  is 
only  the  consciousness  of  a  real  or  fancied 
inferiority  that  causes  us  to  feel  embar- 
rassment. 

For  some  little  time  the  young  man 
remained  quiescent,  because  the  beauty, 
silence,  and  solitude  of  his  surroundings 
pleased  him  ;  but  when  presently  he  no- 
ticed a  doorway  of  which  the  curtains  were 
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not  closed,  he  thought  it  natural  to  walk 
straightway  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  drawing- 
room,  with  a  parqueted  floor,  an  admirably 
painted  ceiling,  and  walls  hung  with  silk 
brocade.  Three  long  windows  looked  out 
across  the  garden  on  to  the  Rhine,  and  a 
fourth  window  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  stood  open  on  to  a  conservatory 
filled  with  tropical  plants.  There  were 
flowers  here,  too,  and  the  stronger  fra- 
grance of  tuberose  and  gardenia  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  the  roses  outside. 

But  the  only  object  which  appealed  to 
Schoenemann's  interest  was  a  grand-piano 
placed  at  an  angle  to  this  conservatory 
door.  There  are  men  who  go  into  a  room 
and  leave  it  again,  having  seen  absolutely 
nothing  of  its  contents.  Others  there  are 
who  will  give  not  only  a  correct  inventory 
of  all  the  furniture,  but  an  appraisement 
of  every  article  at  its  just  price.  There 
are  those  who  see  only  the  pictures,  and 
those  who  see  only  the  books  ;  and  some 
among  the  latter  cannot  resist  taking  a 
book  up  from  the  table  or  down  from  the 
shelf,  although  they  knew  their  immediate 
expulsion  were  to  be  the  consequence. 

Schoenemann  was  affected  in  this  way 
by  musical  instruments.  He  could  not 
keep  his  fingers  off  them.  Now  he  crossed 
over  to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  key-board  with  the  same 
calmness  and  self-absorption  as  at  the 
hired  instrument  in  his  Leipsic  lodging, 
or  at  the  wheezy  old  spinnet  in  the  tiny 
living-room  at  home.  He  began  to  trans- 
mute back  through  his  fingers,  with  the 
godlike  faculty  given  to  musicians  alone, 
all  the  impressions  of  life  and  joy  and 
beauty  which  his  soul  had  received.  At 
first  with  a  certain  hesitation,  as  his  fingers 
sought  the  right  chords  —  a  hesitation  still 
audible  in  the  first  eight  bars,  before  comes, 
the  change  of  key  —  the  harmonies  rose 
and  swelled  and  flooded  the  room  with 
sound  until  by  that  most  unique  and 
beautiful  transition  —  I  write  with  my 
eyes  upon  the  published  score  —  he 
passed  to  the  light  scherzo  movement, 
which  paints  so  well  nature's  joyousness, 
and  which  yet,  like  nature,  to  those  who 
know  her  best,  reveals  an  undersong  of 
pain.  Cruder  no  doubt  in  places  than  in 
its  now  perfected  form,  the  work  which 
has  appealed  to  so  many  thousands  of 
feeling  hearts  ever  since,  must  have  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  fascination  on  the 
day  when  it  was  first  drawn  warm  and  pal- 
pitating out  of  silence  by  the  power  of  the 
musician's  soul. 

The  piano  was  placed  so  that  the  player 


faced  the  Rhine  windows  ;  and  as  Emil 
played,  his  gaze  travelled  across  the  river 
and  rested  on  the  clustering  roofs  of  his 
own  village  ;  but  rapt  by  the  melodies  he 
created,  he  was  raised  to  an  ideal  world. 
He  was  unconscious  of  the  instrument  he 
played  on,  of  the  realities  around  him. 

Velvet  curtains  hung  on  either  side  of 
the  conservatory  door,  fell  in  voluminous 
folds  and  lay  on  the  floor  in  masses  of 
drapery  to  delight  a  painter's  heart.  While 
Schoenemann  played,  one  of  these  cur- 
tains was  pulled  gently  aside,  to  reveal, 
hitherto  concealed  behind  it,  a  very  young 
girl.  She  had  been  sitting  there  reading, 
until  the  warmth  of  the  day,  the  silence, 
and  the  enervating  perfumes  of  the  flowers 
had  sent  her  to  sleep.  The  book,  a  slim 
volume  of  Goethe's  "Lieder,"  still  lay 
open  where  it  had  slipped  to  her  feet.  If 
she  had  dreamed  she  was  in  heaven  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  she  awoke 
to  find  the  music  was  real ;  and  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain  to  perceive,  with  blue 
astonished  eyes,  a  veritable  flesh-and-blood 
young  man,  an  entire  stranger,  seated  at 
the  piano  before  her. 

Schoenemann  struck  the  final  chords, 
and  slowly  released  the  notes  one  by  one. 
The  faint  harmonies  still  delighted  his  ear, 
when  his  glance  fell  upon  the  young  girl. 
He  looked  at  her,  not  with  surprise,  but 
with  interest  that  passed  into  a  passionate 
pleasure.  In  a  flash  of  light  he  caught  a 
resemblance  between  her  and  the  ideal 
woman  he  had  vainly  sought  since  boy- 
hood. The  next  moment  real  and  ideal 
were  inextricably  blended,  and  he  devoted 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  worship  of 
Marie  von  Dittenheim.  If  his  very  first 
words  did  not  tell  her  what  had  happened 
to  him,  at  least  his  eyes  must  have  done 
so ;  for,  leaning  on  the  piano  and  blushing 
deeply,  she  murmured  in  broken  phrases 
her  thanks  for  his  music,  and  her  praise, 
while  her  mind  swung  like  a  pendulum 
between  terror  and  joy. 

II. 

That  evening  Emil  sought  out  Harms, 
and  overflowed  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  Contesse  Marie. 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  I 
have  ever  met !  Where  were  your  eyes. 
Harms,  not  to  have  seen  it?  Wonderful 
man  that  you  are !  You  have  always 
spoken  of  her  to  me  as  a  mere  child.  If 
I  ever  pictured  her  to  myself  at  all,  it  was 
as  a  most  ordinary  young  person.  But 
she  is  holy  as  an  angel,  and  exquisite  as  a 
Grecian  statue  into  whom  the  gods  have 
just  breathed  life.    Just  so  must  Galatea 
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have  looked  when  she  stepped  down  from 
her  pedestal  to  Pygmalion.  Have  you  not 
noticed  her  throat?  It  is  like  marble,  as 
white,  as  columnar,  as  softly  rounded. 
You  feel  irresistibly  inclined  to  lay  your 
hand  on  its  smooth  contours,  precisely  as 
you  desire  to  touch  some  subtly  modelled 
piece  of  statuary." 

Harms  was  bewildered,  as  much  by 
Emil's  warmth  of  language  as  by  the  new 
light  his  praises  shed  over  the  little  con- 
tesse.  In  point  of  fact,  Harms  had 
hitherto  considered  her  as  an  amiable, 
nice-looking,  but  not  unordinary  young 
girl.  Now,  influenced  as  ever  by  Emil, 
he  began  to  readjust  this  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  a  full,  white  throat  —  this 
was  a  point  about  her  he  remembered ; 
but  he  had  never  felt  tempted  to  touch  it 
in  the  way  Emil  described.  His  attitude 
towards  woman  was  altogether  too  timor- 
ous to  allow  him  to  entertain  any  such 
poetic  idea. 

"And  then  her  hair!"  pursued  Schoe- 
nemann;  "  I  like  that  light-brown,  crinkly 
sort  of  hair.  And  it  is  gathered  back  into 
a  loose  knot  behind,  from  which  a  golden 
haze  escapes  to  float  like  an  aureola  about 
her  face." 

In  true  lover  fashion  he  saw  beauties 
where  the  sane  man  might  reasonably  have 
found  defects. 

"  She  has  no  eyelashes.  Harms,  or 
scarcely  any.  Have  you  observed  ?  But 
then  her  eyelids  have  curves  that  Phidias 
might  have  copied.  And  after  all,  eye- 
lashes are  a  type  of  low  organization. 
Cattle  and  deer  have  them  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  man  ;  while  the  highest 
point  of  human  beauty,  as  achieved  by  the 
Greeks,  is  entirely  devoid  of  them.  Yet 
who  has  ever  felt  the  need  of  giving  eye- 
lashes to  the  Milean  Venus  ?  And,  Harms, 
what  heavenly  dove's  eyes  !  the  bluest  blue 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  no  eyes  like 
blue  eyes,  I  think." 

"  Dark  eyes  are  beautiful,  too,"  Harms 
answered.  Emil's  own  were  "  black  as 
our  eyes  endure  ;  "  but  Harms  was  think- 
ing of  other  eyes  less  beautiful  than 
Emil's,  but  which  he  was  once  in  the  way 
of  loving  even  better. 

"  Marie  !  Marie  !  "  murmured  the  young 
man  rapturously  ;  "  the  name  of  Marie  has 
acquired  quite  a  new  meaning  for  me.  I 
am  coming  to  consider  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful name  in  the  world." 

"It  has  always  seemed  so  to  me,"  said 
Harms  with  a  certain  shyness  ;  but  Emil 
was  too  self-absorbed  to  remember  that 
Harms  had  any  particular  reason  for  car- 
ing about  the  name. 


"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  carelessly ;  "  but  being 
my  sister's  name,  it  had  become  a  house- 
hold word  to  me  devoid  of  meaning.  Now 
only  has  its  significance  and  its  poetry  re- 
turned. I  am  to  go  over  to  Bellavista 
again  next  Friday.  Ah  !  how  shall  I  live 
through  the  days  and  the  nights  till  then  ! " 

The  two  men  were  walking  in  the  woods 
above  Klettendorf.  They  reached  a  point 
in  the  steep  ascent  where  a  clearing  had 
been  made,  and  a  bench  placed  that  the 
climber  might  rest  a  while  and  enjoy  the 
view.  The  trees  fell  away  on  either  hand, 
permitting  the  eye  to  travel  down  over 
umbrageous  masses  of  foliage  to  the  river 
far  below;  to  the  level  opposite  shore, 
where  stretched  the  gardens  of  Godes- 
berg ;  to  where  beyond  them  a  glowing 
sun  sank  down  towards  a  horizon  of  dis- 
tant trees.  And  as  he  sank,  long  ranks  of 
crimson  cloudlets  radiated  out  and  up  to 
the  very  zenith  of  the  sky,  while  the 
broad-bosomed  Rhine  flowing  below  was 
stained  to  a  corresponding  crimson  glory. 

Emil  and  Harms  sat  down  on  the  bench, 
which  was  an  old  and  favorite  haunt  of 
theirs.  The  younger  man  continued  his 
love-litany.  The  elder  listened,  uttered 
the  necessary  responses,  and  like  many 
another  worshipper  who  prays  devoutly 
with  the  lips,  allowed  his  thoughts  to  stray 
away  to  personal  matters.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  recall  that,  on  just  such 
an  evening  as  this  six  years  ago,  he  and 
Emil  had  sat  together  on  that  same  bench, 
and  their  talk  then  as  now  had  been  of 
love,  but  with  this  difference  —  then 
Harms  had  been  the  lover,  Emil  the  lis- 
tener; and  he  had  listened  in  absolute, 
silence  to  August's  unexpected  and  un- 
pleasing  confession  —  listened  until  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  had  broken 
out  into  a  passion  of  protestation  and 
grief.  He  had  thrown  himself  over  there 
upon  the  ground  and  wept  ragingly. 
Harms  could  still  see  the  slight,  boyish 
figure  shaken  by  sobs,  and  the  black  head 
low  among  the  grasses,  half  hidden  by 
nodding  ferns. 

Whence  came  these  tears  ?  Harms  had 
foolishly  slipped  into  love  with  Emil's  sis- 
ter. He  had  known  Marie  Schoenemann 
since  he  first  came  to  Klettendorf.  She 
had  been  his  piano  pupil  as  well  as  Emil. 
He  had  seen  her  grow  from  a  child  to  a 
shy  and  silent  maiden,  to  a  woman  gay, 
hopeful,  and  kind.  She  could  talk  and 
jest  now,  as  well  as  knit  and  sew;  could 
wash  her  men-folk's  shirts  as  well  as  cook 
their  dinners.  Harms  admired  all  she 
did.  He  saw  in  her  a  heaven-sent  wife. 
But  he  had  never  dared  think  practically 
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of  marrying  her,  until  the  unexpected  ofifer 
or  a  fairly  good  post  at  Bremen  made 
marriage  a  possibility  instead  of  a  dream. 
And  then  he  had  been  stricken  dumb  by 
the  manner  in  which  Emil  had  received 
his  confidence.  He  had  looked  at  the 
prone  figure  before  him,  and  been  filled 
with  perplexity  and  pain. 

The  storm  had  passed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  broken.  Emil  had  sprung  up  pale 
and  with  flashing  eyes,  to  demonstrate  to 
Harms  his  colossal  selfishness  in  desiring 
to  take  Marie  away  from  her  recently  wid- 
owed mother,  not  to  speak  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  his  friendship  and  daily  compan- 
ionship would  be  to  Emil  himself.  The 
boy  had  spoken  with  singular  lucidity  and 
force.  He  was  one  of  those  gifted  people 
who,  the  moment  they  have  adopted  an 
opinion,  are  able  to  impose  it  upon  others 
by  mere  strength  of  will.  Instantly  they 
marshal  forward  such  an  array  of  weighty 
arguments  that  even  opponents  are  forced 
to  admit  reason  is  on  the  other  side. 
While  Emil  had  spoken,  poor  Harms  had 
sunk  through  every  stage  of  humiliation 
and  self-reproach.  Nor  had  the  boy 
spared  him  for  this.  When  the  iron  glows 
hot  and  malleable  is  not  the  moment  to 
give  over  striking. 

"  And  Marie  does  not  care  for  you,"  he 
had  said,  "except  as  a  friend.  Of  that  I 
am  certain.  Who  could  have  better  op- 
portunities of  judging  than  I  ?  To  tell 
her  of  your  feelings  towards  her  would  be 
to  destroy  forever  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions existing  between  you.  She  will 
marry,  of  course,  some  day;  but  it  must 
be  with  a  man  more  suited  to  her  than 
you.  Marie  is  twenty,  but  in  many  re- 
spects even  younger  than  I  am.  You  are 
nearly  forty,  and  old  for  your  years.  What 
possible  sympathy  could  there  be  between 
you  ?  " 

*'  There  is  something  in  what  you  say," 
August  had  admitted  humbly ;  and  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  youth  was 
irrevocably  gone.  Such  knowledge  usu- 
ally comes  with  a  shock  and  an  extraordi- 
nary bitterness.  For  so  many  years  one 
has  been  young,  very  young,  the  youngest 
of  one's  company. 

"There  would,  of  course,  be  little  in- 
ducement for  a  girl  to  leave  her  own  peo- 
ple and  begin  life  in  a  new  place  for  my 
sake.  It  was  folly  of  me  ever  to  think  of 
it.  I  will  do  so  no  more.  But  keep  my 
secret,  Emil,  that  I  may  keep  her  friend- 
ship. I  would  sooner  see  her  and  you 
daily,  and  be  of  some  use  to  you  both, 
than  meet  with  all  the  good  fortune  in  the 
world  elsewhere." 


In  consequence  of  this  conversation 
Harms  had  declined  the  Bremen  offer, 
and  from  that  day  he  strenuously  endeav- 
ored to  put  from  him  all  idle  hopes.  But 
to-night  scene  and  circumstance  brought 
back  past  dreams  so  vividly,  he  could 
not  at  once  trample  them  under  foot.  For 
a  while  he  lost  himself  in  them,  and 
the  pains  of  renunciation  were  renewed. 
Whereby  he  came  to  sympathize  all  the 
more  strongly  with  Emil,  who  appeared  to 
him  to  be  opening  the  first  volume  of  an 
equally  unpropitious  love-story.  For  Au- 
gust found  it  impossible  to  contemplate 
seriously  an  alliance  between  a  Dittenheim 
and  the  son  of  Franz  Schoenemann.  He 
thought  he  could  gauge  the  Graefin's 
amazed  reception  of  such  an  idea. 

"  Did  you  see  no  one  beside  Contesse 
Marie?"  he  asked  Emil. 

"A  vague-looking  lady  with  red  eye- 
brows came  in,  but  I  did  not  observe  her 
much." 

"  That  would  be  the  English  governess,'*^ 
said  Harms. 

"And  then  I  was  summoned  into  an- 
other room  to  be  presented  to  the  Graefin.'*^ 

"  Ah,  now  !  what  did  you  think  of  her  ?  '*^ 
asked  Harms  with  interest.  "Sad  she 
should  be  so  delicate,  is  it  not?  But  she 
is  still  universally  considered  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman."  He  himself  thought  her, 
so  far  as  appearance  went,  better  worth 
praise  than  her  little  daughter. 

"  Perhaps," said  Emil  briefly  ;  "  I  scarce- 
ly remember.  Do  you  know,  Harms," 
said  he,  clasping  his  two  hands  behind 
his  neck  with  an  action  which  was  habit- 
ual to  him,  "I  have  made  a  discovery; 
all  life  and  all  art  is  but  a  preparation  for 
love.  Love  is  the  end  of  life,  and  I  do 
not  seem  to  have  really  lived  until  to-day, 
I  have  eaten  and  drunk,  have  slept  and 
have  awakened,  but,  like  an  infant  on  its 
nurse's  arm,  have  hitherto  been  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  real  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  existence.  In  the  same  way  my 
music  has  been  but  a  vague  groping  after 
joys  and  beauties  which  have  forever 
eluded  me.  I  have  played  on  an  instru- 
ment from  which  the  key-note  has  been 
missing,  and  the  result  has  been  as  unsat- 
isfying as  a  series  of  unresolved  chords. 
But  henceforth  all  will  be  different.  With 
Marie  as  my  sweetheart  and  wife,  I  shall 
scale  the  highest  pinnacles." 

Harms   was    staggered    by  this   confi 
dence. 

"  But,"  objected  he,  "do  you  think  the 
Dittenheims  would  ever  consent  to  accept 
you  as  a  suitor?  " 

"Why    not?"    asked    Emil    superbly^. 
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"  Love  makes  all  things  equal ;  and  if  she 
loves  me,  she  is  raised  to  the  same  level 
as  mine." 

Harms  stared,  doubting  whether  his 
ears  did  not  betray  him. 

"  Or  is  it  possible  you  mean  she  is  what 
fools  call  '  well-born,'  and  I  am  not?  To 
my  mind  the  best  born  is  he  who  has  re- 
ceived the  gifts  of  the  gods  direct.  Read 
Plato.  Does  he  not  put  musicians  high- 
est of  all  —  even  above  poets  and  orators  ? 
False  modesty  shall  never  lead  me  to  deny 
or  belittle  a  possession  which  I  prize  and 
honor  a  thousand  times  more  than  life." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  agree  with  all  you  say," 
cried  Harms  ;  "and  those  whose  opinion 
is  better  worth  having  than  mine,  to-day 
put  genius  above  birth.  But  will  the  Dit- 
tenheims  do  so?  I  cannot  endure  to  see 
you  preparing  for  yourself  such  bitter  dis- 
appointment." 

"I  love  this  girl,"  said  Erail ;  "and  if 
she  loves  me  —  and  she  will  love  me  —  no 
power  on  earth  shall  stand  between  us.  I 
have  set  my  whole  heart  and  mind  on  this 
thing,  and  you  or  the  Dittenheims  could 
as  easily  turn  me  from  it  as  you  could 
make  the  Rhine  there  flow  backwards." 

From  childhood  up,  Emil  had  achieved 
his  own  way  —  hitherto  in  silence.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  openly 
announced  his  intention  of  always  achiev- 
ing it. 

The  upper  rim  of  the  sun-ball  now 
touched  the  trees  behind  the  gardens  of 
Godesberg,  Looking  down  on  the  river, 
the  two  men  saw  it  all  orange  and  indigo, 
while  the  sky  flamed  with  orange  and  rose. 
They  began  their  descent  through  the 
twilight  of  the  woods.  When  they  gained 
the  open  hillside,  the  heavens  were  painted 
with  the  softer  colors  of  the  after-glow. 
In  the  east,  river  and  sky  were  red  with 
reflected  light;  but  in  the  west,  sky  and 
river  were  of  an  exquisite  unearthly  green. 
The  islands  and  wooded  promontories 
rose  up  with  a  new  sombreness,  and  to 
Emil's  fancy  the  trees  justled  closer  to- 
gether and  moved  into  new  combinations 
as  he  watched  them  through  the  gathering 
gloom. 

III. 

SCHOENEMANN,  who  would  recognize 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  love  for 
Marie  von  Dittenheim,  chose  to  observe 
no  reticences  either.  Before  Friday  came, 
his  whole  family,  I  had  almost  said  all 
Klettendorf,  knew  of  his  passion.  Pre- 
cisely as  he  had  overflowed  on  the  subject 
to  Harms,  so  he  overflowed  to  his  mother, 
his  aunt   Kunie,  his  sister  Marie.    The 


two  elder  women  were  dismayed.  The 
discipline  of  life  had  taught  them  to  place 
expediency  before  sentiment.  Besides, 
Emil's  sentiments  appeared  to  them  exag- 
gerated, his  hopes  impossible  to  fulfil. 
But  although,  when  alone  together,  they 
reiterated  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  barred  his  wishes,  neither  ventured 
to  point  these  out  to  the  young  man  him- 
self. Their  love  for  him  was  largely  tem- 
pered with  fear. 

Marie  Schoenemann,  on  the  contrary, 
was  strangely  stirred  by  the  event.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  a  real  love- 
story  beginning  under  her  very  eyes.  She 
could  not  hear  enough  of  it  from  Emil; 
nor  could  she  recover  from  her  surprise 
that  the  Contesse  Marie,  whom  she  had 
last  seen  two  summers  ago,  a  little  girl  in 
short  frocks,  with  plaited  hair  down  her 
back,  should  be  capable  of  inspiring  such 
a  passion  as  her  brotiier's. 

But,  besides  elation,  she  was  conscious 
of  feeling  a  species  of  envy,  and  when  at 
night  combing  out  her  long,  dark  hair  she 
looked  in  the  glass  at  her  agreeable  reflec- 
tion, she  longed  for  some  such  happiness 
as  Marie  von  Dittenheim's  to  befall  her- 
self. She  was  already  six-and-twenty ;  it 
was  time  the  lover  came.  And  now,  while 
she  cooked  and  scoured,  washed  Emil's 
shirts  and  ironed  them,  she  ceased  to  sing. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  youthful 
confidence  in  her  own  future  began  to  be 
shaken. 

Emil,  who  did  not  lean  on  chance,  but 
had  the  lofty  assurance  his  future  should 
be  as  he  chose  to  make  it,  lost  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  in  furthering  his  de- 
sires. His  second  interview  with  the  little 
contesse  was  decisive.  I  know  not  how 
he  managed  to  again  escape  the  company 
of  the  vague  lady  with  the  fiery  eyebrows. 
I  only  know  that  determined  lovers  always 
do  succeed  in  managing  such  things.  But 
he  did  not  leave  Bellavista  a  second  time 
without  having  won  from  the  young  girl 
her  tremulous  admission  that  she  loved 
him  too.  Masculine  fire  such  as  his  could 
not  burn  without  awakening  a  correspond- 
ing glow  in  the  feminine  mirror. 

The  lady  with  the  eyebrows,  though 
constantly  out-generalled  by  Emil  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  could  not  be  altogether 
blinded  to  the  state  of  affairs.  She  car- 
ried her  surmises  to  the  Graefin,  who,  first 
incredulous,  then  disdainfully  amused, 
caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Emil,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  her  daughter's  lessons. 
Emil  continued  to  visit  Bellavista  as  a 
friend.  The  servants  had  orders  to  deny 
him   the  door.    Aided  at  every  point  by 
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the  little  contesse  herself,  he  contrived  to 
meet  her  in  the  Rhine  garden.  The 
Graefin,  now  angry  in  earnest,  kept  the 
girl  a  prisoner  in  the  house.  Emil  wrote 
her  letters,  which  were  confiscated  before 
reaching  her.  He  determined  to  make  a 
bold  appeal  to  the  Graf  to  sanction  a  be- 
trothal. The  Graefin  appealed  to  her  hus- 
band on  the  same  day  for  his  interference 
and  support. 

Von  Dittenheim  turned  from  a  perusal 
of  Schoenemann's  extraordinary  epistle 
to  listen  to  his  wife's  denunciation  of  the 
writer.  He  sent  for  his  daughter,  and 
drew  from  her  a  meagre  confession  and 
an  abundance  of  tears.  Alone  again  in 
his  study,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sense 
of  dispassionate  entertainment.  He  was 
a  student  of  human  nature,  and  con- 
stantly deplored  the  fact  that  conformity 
and  mental  flabbiness  rendered  so  few 
humans  profitable  studies.  But  he  scented 
in  Emil's  letter  a  refreshing  amount  of 
originality  of  mind.  It  was  undeniably 
original  that  the  son  of  his  deceased 
under-ranger  should  write  and  calmly  de- 
mand the  hand  of  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  must  see  between  four 
walls  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who 
could  prefer  so  audacious  a  request. 

Emil  accordingly  came  over  again  to 
Bellavista  at  Von  Dittenheim's  desire, 
who,  devoting  eye  and  ear  to  the  young 
man  before  him,  told  himself  he  had  not 
for  months  past  experienced  so  keen  a 
pleasure.  And  indeed  there  are  no  pleas- 
ures comparable  to  those  of  observation. 
To  these  alone  time  bringeth  not  satiety, 
and  the  most  inveterate  sportsman  re- 
joices less  when  his  prey  falls  living  into 
his  hands,  than  does  the  character-hunter 
on  first  turning  a  fresh  page  in  the  history 
of  his  fellows. 

"  You  tell  me  my  daughter  is  as  much 
in  love  with  you  as  you  are  with  her? 
Good.  Love  makes  all  things  equal,  you 
say  ?  Very  good.  You  won't  take  a  seat  ? 
Very  good  ;  very  good.  Continue  walk- 
ing up  and  down  if  it  gives  you  any  sol- 
ace." 

Emil  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was 
slightly  disconcerted.  He  had  thought  to 
experience  the  most  violent  opposition  ; 
scorn,  perhaps  vituperation.  He  had 
armed  himself  with  counter-scorn,  with 
passion,  eloquence,  irresistible  pleadings 
to  beat  it  down ;  and  he  found  the  ex- 
pected foe  very  courteous,  very  bland, 
almost  cordial.  It  was  like  going  out  to 
assault  a  castle,  and  finding  yourself  en- 
gulfed instead  in  a  smooth,  smiling,  and 
treacherous  sea. 


Dittenheim,  leaning  comfortably  back 
in  an  easy-chair,  noted  Emil's  every  look, 
registered  his  smallest  word,  and  while 
he  appeared  to  be  merely  listening,  was 
collating  evidence,  weighing  it,  passing 
judgment.  Not  for  one  moment  did  he 
contemplate  an  alliance  between  his 
daughter  and  his  late  servant's  son  ;  but  he 
fancied  he  detected  in  Emil's  own  charac- 
ter that  which  would  have  made  him  refuse 
the  honor,  no  matter  how  highly  born  the 
young  man  had  been. 

The  Graf,  pointing  the  ends  of  his 
moustache  with  white  fingers,  smiled  up  at 
Emil.  "  You  are  aware,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  the  contesse  and  you  belong  to 
widely  different  ranks  ?  Yes,  yes,  you 
have  told  me  already  that  genius  is  supe- 
rior to  birth  ;  that  such  gifts  as  yours 
received  straight  from  the  gods  are  better 
than  a  worn-out  name,  handed  down 
through  a  line  of  enfeebled  progenitors. 
No  doubt  you  are  right.  Only  there  is 
this  point  to  be  considered.  Any  fool 
can  verify  the  social  value  of  a  name  ;  but 
as  to  the  genius,  the  supposed  possessor, 
when  young  and  unknown  as  you  are, 
stands  in  the  position  of  a  page  who  has 
still  to  win  his  spurs.  The  genius  is  un- 
proven.  You  say  you  can  prove  it  ?  Very 
good  indeed.  Go  out  into  the  world,  make 
your  reputation  there,  come  back  in  seven 
years' time  —  and  then  I  will  reconsider 
the  question  of  giving  you  my  daughter." 

Emil  protested  against  seven  years.  It 
was  a  lifetime. 

"But  can  you  reach  the  goal  in  less? 
You  know  the  difficulties  of  the  career  you 
have  chosen.  Besides,  did  ever  man  yet 
make  a  reputation  worth  having  before  he 
was  thirty  ?  Putting  the  contesse  out  of 
the  question,  are  seven  years  too  long  for 
the  work  you  have  mapped  yourself  out  ?  " 

"Give  me  ten  years,"  said  Emil  impet- 
uously, "  and  I  reach  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der." 

"  And  I  as  a  reasonable  man  offer  to 
take  you  while  you  are  yet  a  few  rungs 
lower  down.  Only,  that  I  should  see  you 
first  fairly  mounted,  is  not,  I  think,  too 
much  to  ask.  Go  out  into  the  world,  go 
to  Paris,"  —  there  was,  in  fact,  a  project 
that  Schoenemann  should  go  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  studies ;  Brockhoff,  his 
Leipsic  master,  had  recommended  it;  it 
had  been  a  question  of  ways  and  means 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
acting  on  BrockhofE's  advice,  —  "study, 
succeed,  set  the  name  of.  Schoenemann  as 
high  in  the  musical  world  as  Dittenheim 
stands  in  society  circles,  come  back  in 
seven    years   crowned  with  laurels,  and 
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Marie  is  yours  —  provided  of  course  she 
still  wishes  it." 

Emil  required  at  the  least  a  formal  be- 
trothal, but  this  the  Graf  pleasantly 
refused.  "With  seven  years' separation 
before  you  it  is  better  both  should  be 
absolutely  free.  But  why  let  that  depress 
you  ?  What  are  words  or  promises  ?  How 
can  they  make  more  binding  an  affection 
which  you  tell  me  nothing  can  weaken  or 
change.?  Betrothals  may  be  useful  be- 
tween persons  who  believe  more  in  the 
sanctity  of  a  promise  than  in  the  sanctity 
of  love  ;  but  to  you,  and  presumably  to 
ray  daughter,  who  understand  so  perfectly 
love's  divine  unalterable  nature,  it  could 
only  be  a  work  of  supererogation." 

"  But,"  objected  the  young  man,  "you 
and  all  her  people  will  endeavor  to  make 
her  forget  me." 

"  I  shall  certainly  try,"  admitted  Ditten- 
heim.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  think  I 
could  succeed.  Unfortunately  Marie  is  of 
a  steadfast  disposition."  He  looked  at 
his  visitor  smilingly,  had  a  phrase  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  bit  it  back  as  imprudent, 
and  after  all,  could  not  resist  letting  it 
go.  "  It  is  rather  on  your  inconstancy 
that  I  build  my  hopes." 

Emil  was  indignant,  demanded  explana- 
tions, and  received  them  after  this  fash- 
ion :  — 

"Marie  is  a  good  but  ordinary  girl; 
you  are  an  exceptional  young  man.  It  is 
not  probable  she  will  ever  again  be  wooed 
with  such  poetic  fire  and  passion.  She 
will  compare  future  suitors  with  you  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  mere  fact  of 
your  absence  will  not  efface  your  memory 
from  her  heart.  I  even  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  her  remaining  intolerably 
true.  She  will  continue  to  lead  a  shel- 
tered and  more  or  less  monotonous  life, 
running  always  in  accustomed  grooves. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  impres- 
sion you  have  created.  Besides  which, 
she  has  reached  the  highest  point  of  her 
development.  She  will  never  be  much 
other  than  what  she  now  is.  But  you  have 
still  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  five  years  hence  will  find  you  a 
very  different  person  from  what  you  are 
now.  You  will  have  discovered  new 
wants,  of  which  at  the  present  moment 
you  have  no  suspicion.  You  will  have 
rid  yourself  of  many  old  possessions, 
which  have  their  uses  while  we  linger  in 
the  valley,  but  become  impedimenta  when 
climbing  the  mountain-side.  And  then 
you  will  have  met  in  Paris  the  most  re- 
fined, the  most  charming,  the  most  intel- 
lectual women  in  the  world.     I  have  lived 
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there,  and  speak  with  knowledge.  You 
will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  this 
grande  passion  of  yours,  this  green  love- 
episode,  and  you  will  remember,  with 
gratitude  let  me  hope,  that  you  are  abso- 
lutely free.  This  at  least,  my  young 
friend,  is  what  I  reckon  on,  and  it  partly 
explains  the  equanimity  with  which  I  have 
listened  to  your  entirely  preposterous 
proposals." 

This  frankly  cynical  speech  was  deliv- 
ered with  a  confidence  which  Emil  found 
extremely  galling.  The  well-chosen  words 
fell  like  drops  of  ice-water  upon  his  red- 
hot  passion.  They  rankled,  like  iron,  long 
in  his  breast.  He  could  not  forget  Dit- 
tenheim's  looks  and  tones,  which  asserted 
a  superiority  in  worldly  wisdom  hard  to 
forgive.  An  immense  desire  to  prove  the 
Graf  wrong  laid  hold  of  Emil,  who  said  to 
himself  that  even  in  the  impossible  case 
of  his  ever  loving  Marie  less  than  at  that 
moment,  he  would  marry  her  merely  to 
show  Von  Dittenheim  how  much  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

Meanwhile  his  departure  for  Paris  be- 
came a  settled  thing,  and  his  arrangements 
were  facilitated,  unknown  to  himself,  by 
Von  Dittenheim's  liberality  towards  his 
mother.  The  Graf  fully  believed  in  the 
wisdom  of  building  a  golden  bridge  for 
the  retreating  foe. 

Emil  asked  for  a  final  interview  with  his 
little  sweetheart;  and  because  the  girl 
kissed  her  father's  hand,  and  wept  over  it, 
and  besought  ardently  for  the  same  favor, 
Dittenheim  permitted  it.  He  laughed  at 
himself  for  doing  so,  and  told  his  wife  he 
was  weak-minded  to  be  moved  by  a  wom- 
an's tears.  And  she,  turning  on  him  in- 
censed and  sunken  eyes  from  the  sofa  she 
could  now  no  longer  leave,  told  him  he 
was  worse  than  weak-minded,  he  was 
criminal.  "The  whole  of  life  is  only  a 
play  to  you,"  she  said,  "and  even  your 
own  daughter  only  one  of  the  players. 
You  would  not  mind  what  shameful  part 
she  took,  so  long  as  you  from  your  box 
could  see  and  hear  comfortably  all  that 
was  done  and  said."  Which,  however, 
was  not  altogether  true. 

All  the  same,  the  interview  took  place 
one  August  evening,  in  the  Rhine  garden 
of  Bellavista.  Here  a  terrace  of  stone 
overhangs  the  river.  Here  it  is  good  to 
walk  and  watch  the  waters  flowing  down 
from  the  Sieben  Gebirge  towards  the 
broad  plains  of  Koeln.  Here,  leaning  on 
the  stone  balustrade,  Schoenemann  held 
Marie's  plump  little  red  hand  between  his 
own  nervous  white  ones,  and  implored  her 
over  and  over  again  to  be  true. 
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"  I  think  it  is  you  who  will  first  forget 
me  ! "  she  told  him,  for  she,  too,  had  heard 
of  the  sirens  of  Paris. 

"  Never  shall  I  cease  remembering 
you!  Alone,  in  exile,  among  strangers, 
how  could  I  forget?  Bat  you  will  meet 
some  man  of  your  own  rank,  and  your 
people  will  persuade  you  into  taking  him." 

"Ah  !  indeed  I  would  die  sooner!"  she 
declared,  with  the  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion of  the  very  young. 

Emil  had  bought  in  Bonn  two  crystal 
lockets  exactly  alike;  cheap  enough  trin- 
kets, but  as  dear  as  his  purse  could  afford  ; 
painfully  ugly  but  safe  guardians  for  their 
destined  locks  of  hair.  The  lovers  ex- 
changed these  mementoes  with  due  cere- 
mony. They  were  to  be  worn  day  and 
night  as  talismans  against  misfortunes, 
and  pledges  of  secretly  plighted  troth. 
Marie  slipped  his  on  to  her  little  gold 
neck-chain,  which  she  had  worn  with  an 
Immaculate  Conception  medal  since  child- 
hood, and  gave  him  these  also.  He  tied 
hers  with  a  ribbon  round  her  throat,  and 
hid  the  locket  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
And  finally,  after  an  incredibly  protracted 
leave-taking,  and  manifold  signs  of  impa- 
tience from  the  red-eyebrowed  lady  who 
played  propriety  at  a  little  distance  o£f, 
the  young  people  parted  with  vows,  tears, 
kisses,  and  mutual  heart-break. 

IV. 

Emil's  first  months  in  Paris,  his  solita- 
riness, the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and 
the  extent  to  which  he  enhanced  these  by 
his  own  proud  and  impetuous  bearing, 
may  be  found  in  the  biographies.  I  leave 
all  this  aside,  being  concerned  in  following 
one  thread  only  of  his  story,  in  casting 
light  on  a  single  episode  in  a  career  which 
boasted  many  episodes,  and  which,  dating 
from  his  arrival  in  Paris,  embraced  wider 
and  more  varied  interests  daily. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  published  the 
first  book  of  "  Preludes,"  the  worst  strug- 
gle was  over.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
favorably  noticed.  Custom  had  softened 
his  early  detestation  of  the  city  and  its 
ways  into  tolerance,  which  in  its  turn  grew 
imperceptibly  into  affection.  As  in  the 
beginning  he  had  wondered  how  he  could 
ever  endure  the  new  life  and  strange  peo- 
ple, so  at  length  he  asked  himself  how  he 
could  ever  again  exchange  the  intellectual 
brilliancy  of  Paris  for  the  somnolence  of  a 
German  town. 

At  first  the  idea  of  Marie  Dittenheim 
had  been  his  constant  companion.  But  as 
his  days  grew  more  busy,  he  could  only 
remember  her  in  leisure  moments,  and  by 


and  by  when  he  occasionally  recalled  her 
image,  it  was  to  reproach  himself  with 
having  so  habitually  forgotten  it.  For  he 
was  now  beginning  to  make  that  long 
succession  of  warm  friendships  which  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  his 
life  ;  and  to  the  friend  of  the  hour  he  was 
always  passionately  and  exclusively  at- 
tached. It  is  true,  these  intimacies  were 
seldom  of  long  duration,  and  yet  it  was 
not  fickleness  which  brought  them  to  a 
close.  The  moment  that  Schoenemann 
discovered  that  he  had  passed  his  friend 
intellectually,  he  deliberately  threw  him 
aside.  He  said,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  friendship  being  an  exchange 
of  mutual  benefit,  directly  one  ceases  to 
derive  advantage  from  one's  friend,  the 
friendship  by  that  very  reason  is  dissolved. 

The  most  durable  of  his  friendships 
was  that,  perhaps,  with  Madame  Vasseur, 
some  account  of  whom  is  pertinent  to  my 
sketch,  since  it  was  perhaps  as  much  be- 
cause of  the  empire  which  this  lady  began 
to  exercise  over  him,  as  from  any  other 
cause,  that  he  eventually  held  true  to  his 
German  sweetheart. 

Flore  Vasseur  would  be  now  entirely 
forgotten  but  for  her  connection  with 
Schoenemann  (which  led  to  her  tragic 
death  in  Rome  years  later),  on  which  ac- 
count brief  notice  is  given  of  her  by  most 
of  his  biographers.  She  was,  however^ 
in  her  day,  a  flower-painter  of  some  repute. 
Curiously  enough,  I  recently  came  across 
one  of  her  studies  in  an  appartetnent f^arni 
of  the  Quartier  Marais.  It  was  a  fruit- 
piece  splashily  painted,  but  all  its  colors 
faded  to  a  uniform  neutrality  of  tint» 
Nothing  remained  of  its  pristine  glories^ 
save  the  "Flore"  boldly  written  in  ver- 
milion letters  across  one  corner,  and  the 
date,  "1842,"  underneath.  She  volunta- 
rily sacrificed  future  glory  for  the  praise 
of  her  contemporaries,  and  obtained  by 
illegitimate  methods  a  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing as  unrivalled  as  it  was  transitory. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  her 
work  would  not  endure,  she  replied  it 
would  probably  endure  quite  as  long  as  it 
deserved  to  do.  She  had  not  the  smallest 
desire  it  should  be  immortal. 

"  I  wish  to  leave  room  for  those  who 
come  after  me,"  said  she,  jesting;  "and 
every  twenty  years  will  produce  a  flower- 
painter  as  good  or  better  than  I.  Such  an 
art  is  perennial  as  the  flowers  themselves. 
It  is  not  like  the  genius  of  Emil  Schoe- 
nemann. The  true  musician  and  the  aloe- 
blossom  appear  only  once  in  a  century." 

Madame  Vasseur  lived  just  outside 
Paris,    at    Cergay-sous-Senart.     Hei    ac- 
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quaintance  with  Emil  dated  from  the  third 
j-ear  of  his  Paris  sojourn.  They  were  in- 
troduced to  each  other  at  a  musical  even- 
ing given  by  the  Pleyels.  Emil  had  by 
this  time  just  made  the  discovery  that 
general  society  was  distasteful  to  him,  that 
the  adulation  people  now  gave  him  was 
worse  than  their  former  neglect,  and  that 
the  round  of  so-called  amusement  which 
he  had  at  first  followed  with  youthful  ardor 
was  in  reality  as  insipid  as  it  was  enervat- 
ing. 

Madame  Vasseur  attracted  him  from 
the  first  moment  he  met  her.  She  was  not 
so  pretty  as  many  women,  but  she  was 
vivacious,  intelligent,  and  extraordinarily 
sympathetic.  He  acquired  the  habit  of 
spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  Cergay. 
He  found  he  could  work  there  under  hap- 
pier conditions  than  in  Paris.  After  an 
industrious  and  solitary  morning,  he  liked 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  Flore's 
studio.  Here,  to  please  him,  she  had 
placed  a  grand-piano,  on  which  he  would 
try  over  his  latest  compositions,  while  she 
painted  with  rapid,  skilful  hand.  Or  if  he 
wished  to  talk,  she  put  down  her  brushes 
and  gave  him  her  whole  attention.  She 
had  pieced  together  the  scraps  he  had  let 
fall  of  his  early  history,  and  took  so  vivid 
an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  him,  that 
she  could  speak  of  the  incidents  of  his 
boyhood,  and  of  the  people  of  Klettendorf, 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  though 
personally  acquainted  with  them.  She 
knew,  too,  all  about  the  Contesse  Marie; 
but  on  this  subject  at  least,  it  must  be 
confessed,  her  attitude  was  slightly  chill- 
ing. 

When  she  first  knew  Emil,  four  years 
of  freedom  still  lay  before  him,  and  the 
years  ahead  seem  vague  and  long  as  cen- 
turies ;  it  is  only  when  one  looks  back  that 
they  seem  to  have  gone  like  so  many  days. 
In  the  beginning,  his  infrequent  references 
to  the  young  girl  troubled  Flore  but  little  ; 
she  told  herself  a  thousand  things  might 
yet  happen  to  release  him  from  a  position 
she  felt  sure  no  longer  held  for  him  any 
charm.  But  when,  at  last,  he  began  to 
speak  of  his  departure  for  Germany  as 
likely  to  take  place  within  a  year —  within 
a  few  months  —  her  feelings  towards 
Mademoiselle  von  Dittenheim  deepened 
into  dislike.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Schoenemann  that,  seeing  this,  he  should 
refer  to  the  subject  more  often  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  and  that  he 
should  adept  a  tone  of  decision  he  was,  in 
reality,  far  from  feeling. 

For  he  began  to  ask  himself  every  day 
more  seriously  whether  it  was  not  a  piece 


of  quixotic  folly  to  remain  bound  to  a 
woman  whom  he  had  long  ago  recognized 
as  unessential  to  his  scheme  of  life.  His 
mind  swayed  this  way  and  that.  When- 
ever he  received  a  letter  from  Harms,  he 
became  for  the  next  few  weeks  quite  de- 
termined neither  to  return  to  Germany  nor 
to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  for  poor  August's 
expressed  or  implied  confidence  he  would 
do  both,  produced  an  entirely  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  the  writer  intended. 
But  Emil  could  not  forget  his  interview 
with  Graf  Dittenheim.  He  would  recall 
the  man's  shrewd,  amused  eyes,  hear  again 
the  complacent  superiority  of  his  tone,  and 
again  be  filled  with  the  strong  determina- 
tion to  prove  his  suspicions  had  been  base- 
less. And  naturally,  there  were  many 
other  motives  pressing  down  the  scale  on 
this  side  or  that.  In  real  life,  conduct  is 
ever  complex  ;  it  is  only  in  the  story-books 
that  we  find  it  determined  by  a  beautiful 
singleness  of  purpose.  Thus,  much  as 
Schoenemann  might  believe  he  despised 
social  rank,  he  could  not  be  a  German  and 
not  appreciate  the  honor  of  an  alliance 
with  a  Dittenheim;  and,  however  coldly 
egotistic  he  had  become,  he  could  not,  as 
a  man,  stifle  all  feeling  for  the  young  girl, 
who,  as  Harms  and  rumor  told  him,  still 
loved  him  so  devotedly.  Yet  he  knew 
that  never  again  could  she  be  anything  to 
him  but  a  burden  ;  he  knew  he  had  passed 
her  immeasurably,  and  that  all  the  stimu- 
lus he  found  in  such  companionship  as 
Flore's  would  be  entirely  wanting  in  his 
home  life,  should  he  make  Marie  his  wife. 
The  problem  how  to  act  best  was  a  knotty 
one. 

He  sat  one  evening  in  the  studio,  with 
a  letter  from  Harms  in  his  pocket  received 
that  day.  It  was  a  more  annoying  letter 
than  usual ;  for,  whereas  Harms  as  a  rule 
spoke  of  Emil's  return  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  now,  to  the  young  man's  great 
surprise,  urged  him  vehemently  to  return 
at  once.  *'  Do  not  wait  for  the  summer, 
best  of  friends,"  wrote  Harms,  "but  come 
immediately  and  claim  your  betrothed;'* 
and  then  he  hinted  at  some  appalling  mis- 
fortune overhanging  the  head  of  the  little 
contesse  in  dark,  enigmatical  language, 
which  aroused  Emil's  anger  rather  than 
his  sympathy.  He  sat  lost  in  thought, 
with  set  lips  and  a  frown  on  his  handsome 
forehead,  while  Madame  Vasseur  watched 
him  pensively. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
asked  him  when  the  silence  had  endured 
some  little  time;  "you  are  not  happy  to- 
night.    Tell  me  what  is  troubling  you." 

"  Do  you  think  confession  would  make 
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me  happier  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  and 
his  calm  glances  rested  on  her  face  with 
immense  inward  satisfaction.  She  had 
what  he  called  snch  fragende  A i*^en^  eyes 
that  seemed  to  ask  and  confide  so  much 
more  than  the  smiling  lips  would  admit  to. 

"  Assuredly !  I  always  find  that  to  con- 
fess my  troubles  is  the  first  step  towards 
dismissing  them." 

*'  Because  probably  your  troubles  are 
not  real  ones.  I  do  not  see  how  a  real 
trouble  or  perplexity  is  to  be  vanquished 
by  imparting  it  to  another  mind  —  espe- 
cially to  a  mind  less  capable  of  sustaining 
it." 

"A  sweet  compliment.'"  said  Flore, 
laughing  ;  and  he  found  her  childlike  type 
of  face  delicious  when  she  laughed.  "  But 
tell  me,  do  you  make  no  account  of  sym- 
pathy .?  " 

"  Not  much.  I  begin  to  think  that  sym- 
pathy, like  charity,  is  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  the  recipient." 

"You  are  becoming  so  self-sufEcing," 
said  Flore,  "that  I  should  advise  you  to 
Imitate  St.  Simon  Stylites  ;  build  yourself 
a  pillar,  and  make  music  on  the  top  of  it." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Emil,  musing, 
"that  as  we  advance  —  mentally  —  we  do 
live,  so  to  speak,  each  of  us  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar,  and  have  less  and  less  communi- 
cation with  our  fellow-men.  In  childhood 
the  love  and  praise  of  our  home  circle 
alone  is  essential  to  us;  later  on  we  seek 
eagerly  the  wider  appreciation  of  the 
world;  but  finally,  we  outgrow  the  neces- 
sity for  either,  and  ask  nothing  but  the 
approbation  of  our  own  souls." 

Flore,  with  her  graceful  head  on  one 
side,  watched  him  smilingly.  "  You  have 
not  reached  the  highest  point  yet  then," 
said  she,  "  for  you  do  not  look  to-night 
entirely  convinced  of  your  soul's  approba- 
tion. And  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  added; 
"when  that  time  comes,  my  poor  praises 
will  no  longer  give  you  any  pleasure." 

"  Every  man  of  course  likes  praise," 
said  Emil,  "but  it  is  just  as  well  to  learn 
to  do  without  it.  I  foresee  little  enough 
in  the  life  that  lies  before  me.  That  is  to 
say,  little  intelligent  praise,  and  none 
other  is  worth  the  having." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  your  German 
fiancief'*  asked  Flore. 

"  Yes  ;  of  my  fiancde  who  is  soon  to  be 
my  wife." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  but  still 
smiled.  "You  are  determined  to  go  in 
the  summer?"  she  said  presently. 

"  Even  sooner.  In  fact  I  have  received 
news  from  home  which  seems  to  neces- 
sitate my  immediate  departure.    I  must 


return  to  Paris  to-morrow  to  settle  my 
affairs,  and  so  to-night  I  have  come  to  bid 
you  good-bye." 

The  sudden  color  that  rose  to  her  cheek, 
her  momentary  hesitation,  did  not  pass 
unobserved  by  Schoenemann  ;  but  when 
she  spoke,  the  gaiety  of  her  tone  once 
more  perplexed  him. 

"  A  most  dramatic  announcement !  "  she 
cried,  "  although  I  suspect  the  decision 
was  only  this  moment  come  to.  Well,  you 
would  have  my  best  wishes  were  you 
going  away  for  any  other  cause  than  that 
of  your  marriage  ;  but  I  should  be  a  poor 
friend  indeed  were  I  to  affect  to  regard 
such  a  step  as  beneficial  to  you." 

"  Ah  1  I  know  your  objections  to  mar- 
riage," said  Emil;  "although,  coming 
from  a  married  woman,  the  advice  rings 
rather  oddly." 

"  Oh,  I !  what  does  it  matter  about  me  ? 
Whether  I  make  more  or  less  progress, 
am  more  or  less  happy,  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  But  for  the  true  artist,  the 
man  of  genius,  it  is  otherwise.  The  world 
asks  from  him,  and  rightly,  the  best  he 
can  give  ;  and  for  the  production  of  his 
best,  happiness  is  an  essential.  How  can 
he  possibly  be  happy  married  to  a  woman 
with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy?  " 

"True,  undoubtedly,"  said  Emil;  "yet 
what  can  I  do  ?  Morally  I  am  bound  to 
keep  my  word.  Besides,  the  girl  loves 
me.  Her  happiness  counts  for  something 
in  the  affair." 

"  She  does  not  love  you,"  cried  Flore, 
"if  she  cannot  sacrifice  her  happiness  to 

her  love!     Why,  I that  is  to  say,  a 

woman  who  really  loved  a  man,  would 
cheerfully  see  him  married  to  another  if 
it  were  for  his  greater  good.  But  when 
she  saw  him  going  blindly  to  his  own  de- 
struction, she  would  let  the  whole  world 
perish,  if  by  doing  so  she  could  save  him." 

"It  is  curious,"  said  Schoenemann, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  his  com- 
panion, "how  one's  opinions  change! 
Seven  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  life 
held  nothing  more  desirable  than  my  little 
sweetheart.  Then  I  would  have  married 
her  joyfully,  and  should  have  considered 
myself  the  most  fortunate  fellow  in  the 
world."  He  mused,  clasping  his  hands 
behind  his  head  with  the  action  Flore 
knew  so  well.  "  Then  I  looked  upon  the 
whole  of  life  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
love.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  music 
itself  was  but  a  means  of  honoring  the 
beloved  one.  Now  I  know  that  life  and 
love,  too,  are  but  steps  upwards  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  art,  and  the 
passion  which    seemed    so   beautiful  in 
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youth,  is  only  valuable  for  the  deeper  and 
wider  emotions  it  enables  us  to  express." 

Madame  Vasseur  watched  him  with  an 
indefinable  air.  "So  you  have  outgrown 
love,"  she  said,  "as  you  have  outgrown 
society,  and  as  you  will  presently,  no  doubt, 
outgrow  friendship.  You  progress  so  fast 
that  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
you  could  not  promise  to  remain  to-mor- 
row where  you  stand  to-day.  Do  you  not 
see  that  for  you  it  is  madness  to  contem- 
plate matrimony?" 

"True  again,"  he  answered;  "to  give 
up  in  any  measure  my  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, is  to  deduct  just  so  much  from  the 
likelihood  of  producing  good  work.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  Mademoiselle  von 
Ditlenheim  still  desires  it,  I  am  bound  in 
honor  to  fulfil  my  engagement." 

Flore's  smile  condensed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  meanings.  "What!  have  you  not 
outgrown  such  puerile  notions  of  honor 
also?"  she  cried. 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  said  Emil  seriously, 
"  I  begin  to  think  I  have.  The  honor- 
ableness  of  holding  to  the  letter  of  a  prom- 
ise, when  the  spirit  which  quickened  it  is 
dead  or  changed,  does  seem  sufficiently 
puerile.     And  yet " 

How  difficult  he  found  it  to  decide  what 
to  do!  He  remembered  the  satisfaction 
his  infidelity  would  afford  Graf  Ditten- 
heim,  and  he  inclined  to  go;  but  he  re- 
membered, too,  the  urgency  of  Harms's 
entreaties  that  he  should  return  home,  and 
he  was  almost  fixed  in  his  determination 
to  stay. 

Madame  Vasseur,  who  openly  watched 
him,  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts.  A  flash 
of  triumph  lighted  her  soft  eyes.  The 
pleasure  she  felt  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  she  betrayed  it  in  her  smile, 
in  her  dimples,  in  the  animation  of  her 
voice. 

"  You  will  not  go  ! "  she  cried  gaily. 
"Ah!  I  felt  sure  all  along  you  could  not 
go.  And  I  confess  the  studio  would  seem 
a  strange  and  desolate  land  without  you. 
I  have  the  fancy  I  could  no  longer  paint 
if  you  were  no  longer  here  to  play  to  me." 

Schoenemann  looked  down  the  long  and 
lofty  room,  with  its  half-lighted  distances, 
its  widely  dispersed  lamps,  and  said  to 
himself  he  too  should  feel  strange  rooted 
out  from  a  life  that  had  grown  so  con- 
genial to  him.  Here  at  the  piano  he 
had  spent  delicious  hours,  weaving  mu- 
sical fancies  into  which  all  his  surround- 
ings made  subtle  entrance  —  the  blossoms, 
flowers,  and  creepers,  which  during  more 
than  half  the  year  trailed  their  lengths, 
shed    their    perfume,    and    spread    their 


beauty  all  over  the  place ;  those  other 
flowers  scarcely  less  brilliant,  which  still 
during  the  winter  months  bloomed  from 
the  walls  ;  the  bizarre  properties,  the  gor- 
geous bits  of  drapery,  the  thousand  and 
one  knick-knacks,  every  fold  and  piece  of 
which  he  knew  so  well ;  Madame  Vas- 
seur's  light,  graceful  figure,  and  the  small 
brown  head  held  flower-fashion,  now  this 
side  and  now  that,  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  before  her  easel. 

Yes,  he  recognized  it  was  Flore  herself 
whom  he  would  miss  most  of  all.  She 
had  acquired  an  influence  over  him  which 
might  in  time  grow  irresistible.  As  he 
glanced  at  her  and  listened  to  her  confi- 
dent assertions,  he  told  himself  she  would 
use  every  means  to  increase  and  rivet  her 
power.  He  felt  she  would  make  far 
greater  claims  on  him  than  a  Marie  Dit- 
tenheim  could  do.  Here,  even  more  than 
in  marriage,  was  he  likely  to  lose  the  inde- 
pendence he  held  so  dear.  Were  he  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  might  perhaps  be 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  woman's  gentle 
yoke ;  but  now,  in  the  zenith  of  his  youth, 
with  so  much  still  to  learn  and  to  achieve, 
he  must  break  it  while  he  could  yet  do  so 
without  much  pain.  " 

As  his  hesitations  finally  condensed 
themselves  into  settled  purpose,  his  brow 
cleared.  Flore  read  his  meaning  in  the 
bright  coldness  of  his  glance.  Her  face 
lost  its  smile,  and  she  sat  in  pale  suspense. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  said  he,  rising,  "  and 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  so  you  must 
allow  me  to  say  good-night.  Good-night 
and  good-bye  both  together.  For  at  last 
I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  return  to 
Germany  after  all." 

V. 

The  Dittenheims,  father  and  daughter, 
were  residing  in  Berlin.  The  Graefin  had 
been  laid  to  rest  long  since  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Nice,  the  town  wherein  so  many 
European  health-seekers  find  only  a  grave. 

Schoenemann  did  not  purpose  going 
straight  to  the  capital.  He  broke  his 
journey  at  Koeln,  in  order  to  spend  half  a 
week  at  Klettendorf.  He  desired  particu- 
larly to  see  Harms,  that  he  might  reproach 
him  for  the  irritating  urgency  of  his  letter. 
He  intended  to  recapitulate  to  him  all 
Flore's  arguments  against  marriage,  to 
prove  incontestably  that  for  him,  Emil,  it 
would  be  especially  fatal ;  then  having  re- 
duced the  unfortunate  Harms  to  a  state  of 
abject  despair,  to  go  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  that  marriage  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Quite  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  when  all 
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his  predicted  misery  should  have  actually 
come  to  pass,  he  would  be  able  to  inflict 
on  Harms  a  still  more  poignant  regret. 

Outside  of  these  intentions  he  found  a 
real  pleasure  in  returning  to  Klettendorf. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  village,  the  old 
home,  his  own  people  again.  He  loved 
them  all  because  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  himself.  He  remembered 
with  the  greatest  affection  the  little  Emil 
of  long  ago;  the  boy  who  had  run  so 
light-heartedly  up  and  down  the  highways 
of  Klettendorf,  or  in  the  dark  cottage  room 
had  sat  so  many  hours  at  the  loose- 
tongued  old  piano,  trying  to  reproduce  the 
song  of  the  birds,  or  the  gush  and  babble 
of  the  mountain  streams.  From  the  be- 
ginning all  the  world  had  made  music  to 
him  ;  it  was  to  beautiful  and  harmonious 
sounds  his  affections  had  first  responded. 
Almost  a  baby,  he  had  heard  melodies  in 
the  winter  winds  which  torment  the  woods 
above  Klettendorf,  and  the  Rhine  forever 
flowing  swiftly  seawards  taught  him  har- 
monies. 

He  remembered  now  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  numberless  incidents  which  had 
impressed  themselves  on  his  child's  mind, 
in  which  «ither  his  dead  father  or  mother, 
Marie  or  Harms,  arose  as  attendant  fig- 
ures ;  the  humble  house,  the  poor  village 
as  familiar  background. 

There  was  a  unique  occasion  on  which 
he  had  come  into  collision  with  his  father, 
who  had  reprimanded  him  with  some 
roughness.  For  two  hours  afterwards  he 
had  lain  upon  the  floor,  weeping  tropically, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  He  was 
about  five  years  old  then,  and  he  had  said 
to  his  mother  in  reference  to  the  event  a 
few  days  later,  "  I  am  always  happy,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  unhappy  to  see  what  it 
was  like." 

The  man  Emil  smiled  as  he  looked  back 
on  the  child's  curiosity  to  probe  sensa- 
tions,—  a  curiosity  which,  on  another  oc- 
casion, had  made  him  persist,  despite  of 
gathering  nausea,  in  assisting  at  the 
slaughter  of  a  pig.  He  had  stood  a  stub- 
born and  white-faced  spectator  of  the 
scene,  until  he  had  fallen  down  on  the 
stones  in  a  faint.  But  the  smoking  blood, 
the  shrieks  of  the  victim,  had  worked 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  had  composed  a 
little  battle-song  for  piano  and  fiddle,  to 
commemorate  the  impression.  He  had 
tried  to  represent  horror  and  tumultuous 
movement,  and  to  simulate  by  long,  wailing 
notes  on  the  violin  the  cries  of  the  dying. 
He  wondered  what  had  become  of  this 
early  opus^  which  Harms  had  praised  en- 
thusiastically, as  by  the  way  he  had  praised 


every  single  work  Schoenemann  had  pro 
duced  since. 

He  remembered  how  as  a  child  he  had 
adored  his  mother ;  how  she  had  once 
seemed  to  him  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  kindest  of  women,  but  the  clever- 
est also.  It  was  only  very  gradually  he 
came  to  discover  her  wanting  in  percep- 
tions, and  too  occupied  in  mending  and 
cooking  to  have  time  to  listen  to  his  music. 
By  the  age  of  ten  he  had  already  begun  to 
lean  more  on  his  sister  Marie,  who  was 
then  seventeen,  and  full  of  the  hopes,  the 
gaiety,  the  uncarefulness  of  a  young  girl. 
Marie  was  devoted  to  the  clever  little 
brother,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  much  for 
her  to  make  him.  When  he  wanted  her 
company  she  would  give  up  any  personal 
pleasure,  or  rise  at  four  to  get  through  the 
household  tasks,  so  as  to  be  free  for  his 
service.  He  remembered  the  hours  he 
had  spent  with  her  dreaming  aloud,  while 
she  listened  and  praised.  And  then  as  he 
came  to  be  fifteen,  she  was  less  necessary 
to  him  than  Harms;  he  had  learned  all 
she  was  able  to  teach  him ;  she  was  as  a 
book  he  had  read  through,  and  one  of 
those  books  that  do  not  bear  reading 
twice.  Henceforth  all  his  spare  time  was 
spent  in  August's  room  discussing  life, 
music,  glory;  improvising  on  his  piano, 
or  climbing  with  him  the  wooded  hills  that 
shelter  Klettendorf,  walking  through  the 
apple  and  cherry  orchards  that  gather 
round  it.  At  that  time  he  simply  could 
not  have  e  isted  in  his  narrow  village  but 
for  the  sympathy  and  affection  he  found  in 
Harms.  No  wonder  he  had  opposed  Au- 
gust's desire  to  marry  his  sister ;  and 
Marie  herself  had  become  dear  to  him  as 
ever,  the  moment  there  had  seemed  a  pos- 
sibility of  losing  her.  But  as  it  turned 
out,  they  might  have  married  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned ;  and  he  thought  with  a 
faint  and  natural  contempt  of  the  weakness 
of  poor  Harms  in  allowing  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  to  be  altered  by  the  will 
of  a  boy. 

Memories  such  as  these  beguiled  the 
way  to  Klettendorf;  and  for  himself  he 
was  filled  with  a  tender  compassion. 
What  a  foolish,  affectionate  fellow  he  had 
been  !  Ever  ready  to  expend  his  heart  on 
other  people,  ever  believing  he  had  found 
in  each  new  personality  the  brother  soul 
which  was  to  satisfy  him,  ever  condemned 
to  struggle  upwards  alone.  His  past  was 
strewn  with  the  friendships  he  had  tried 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

He  was  already  beginning  to  gauge  the 
limits  of  Harms's  capacities  when  he  had 
met  Marie  Dittenheim.     His  passion  for 
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her  had  been  but  transitory,  yet  how  beau- 
tiful while  it  lasted!  She  would  always 
retain  a  certain  interest  for  him  in  having 
been  the  passive  object  which  had  awak- 
ened those  heavenly  feelings  of  first  love. 
But  he  had  long  seen  clearly  that  it  was 
the  light  of  his  own  genius  which  had 
transfigured  her,  and  that  he  had  fallen  at 
the  feet  of  an  idol  of  his  own  creation. 
Ah  !  the  wild,  the  wonderful,  the  delicious 
generosity  of  youth  !  He  could  not  re- 
strain a  smile  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
those  days  he  had  desired  to  consecrate 
his  whole  powers,  his  whole  future  life,  to 
the  service  of  a  little  moon-faced  girl  with 
round  eyes  and  red  hands. 

He  supposed  her  hands  were  no  longer 
red.  Harms  had  written  she  had  grown 
thin,  and  had  otherwise  much  changed. 
But  the  real  Marie  must  of  course  remain 
the  same,  a  soul  on  a  lower  plane  which 
could  never  be  raised  to  his,  any  more 
than  he  could  successfully  stoop  to  her. 
And  such  was  to  be  their  union,  one  in 
name  but  never  in  fact. 

He  could  and  would  show  her  kindness, 
bear  himself  with  patience,  but  henceforth 
all  his  highest  desires  and  sympathies 
must  be  unshared.  Mournful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  began  to  blot  out  the 
pleasanter  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
he  reached  Klettendorf  and  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  familiar  garden  gate. 

The  click  of  the  latch  brought  two 
women  out  from  the  cottage  to  greet  him  : 
an  old  woman  with  bands  of  yellow-white 
hair  showing  in  front  of  a  close  net  cap  — 
his  aunt  Kunie;  and  a  woman  no  longer 
young,  with  the  expression  women  get 
whose  lives  have  been  all  duty  without  one 
satisfying  joy  —  this  was  the  once  bright 
and  hopeful  sister. 

Schoenemann  sat  down  with  them  to 
the  meal  they  had  prepared  for  him;  the 
best  they  could  manage,  and  yet  almost 
barbarous  in  its  homely  ingredients  and 
rude  cooking,  after  the  civilizations  of 
Paris.  The  coarse  tablecloth  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  so  were  the  horn-handled 
knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  beer-mugs 
with  their  pewter  tops.  Aunt  Kunie  pro- 
duced in  his  honor  the  Bowie  wine,  which 
she  made  herself  from  elder-flowers  and 
oranges,  and  which  as  a  boy  he  had 
thought  so  delicious.  Now  he  found  it 
detestable,  and  could  scarcely  bring  him- 
self to  finish  the  small  glassful  she  ladled 
out  for  him.  Her  hesitating,  trivial  con- 
versation teased  him;  he  was  only  an- 
noyed by  her  well-meant  efforts  to  please. 
She  thought  herself  bound  to  talk  about 
Paris,  the  friends  he  had  made  there,  and 


the  musical  world.     It  cost  him  a  struggle 
to  reply  to  her  with  civility. 

When  he  looked  at  Marie,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  how  plain  and  old  she  had 
become.  Again  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind  it  might  have  been  better  for  her 
had  Harms  made  her  his  wife.  Certainly 
no  man  would  marry  her  now. 

He  almost  wished  he  had  never  returned 
to  Klettendorf  at  all.  His  memory-pic- 
tures would  always  have  remained  agree- 
able had  he  never  confronted  them  with 
the  reality.  However,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  come  in  order  to  see  Harms. 

"What  is  all  this  about  the  Ditten- 
heims?"  he  asked  his  sister.  "August 
writes  such  mysterious  letters.  Marie 
Dittenheim  has  lived  well  enough  without 
me  for  seven  years.  What  is  the  '  urgent 
need  '  she  has  for  me  now  ?  " 

"  People  say  she  has  always  counted  on 
your  coming,"  said  the  other  Marie. 

"  Well,  and  have  I  not  come  ?  I  always 
intended  coming  this  summer,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  convenient  to  have  come 
a  few  months  later  on.  Only,  August 
finally  gave  me  no  peace.  Where  is  he? 
Why  is  he  not  here  to  meet  me  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  here  at  four.  He  had  a 
lesson  to  give  across  the  river." 

"  Always  the  same  life,  I  suppose  ?  He 
still  lodges  with  Schumacher?" 

"Always  the  same,"  said  the  sister 
dryly  ;  "  no  change  but  one  ever  comes  to 
the  poor." 

"You  will  wish  to  go  and  visit  your 
blessed  mother's  grave  ?  "  said  aunt  Kunie. 
"Marie  will  take  you  there,  and  you  will 
be  back  in  time  for  coffee." 

Emil  walked  with  his  sister  to  the  quiet 
God's  acre  on  the  hill.  He  stood  before 
the  slate  headstone  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Franz  Schoenemann  and  Marie  his 
wife,  and  thought  over  many  things.  It 
is  certain  that  a  man  cannot  stand  by  the 
grave  of  his  mother  and  not  experience 
emotion.  He  had  told  her  once  in  a 
transport  of  child-affection,  that  when  he 
was  a  man  he  would  never  leave  her,  but 
would  live  with  her  always.  And  yet  he 
had  not  found  "it  possible  to  get  to  her 
dying  bed.  He  wished  now  it  had  been 
possible  ;  but  it  had  not  been  so,  although 
he  had  forgotten  by  this  time  the  par- 
ticular obstacles  which  had  prevented 
him.  He  left  the  graveyard  trying  tore- 
call  them.  He  walked  fast,  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  his  sister  was  left  far  behind. 

A  man  in  slovenly  clothes  stood  by 
aunt  Kunie  in  the  little  garden  watching 
for  his  return.  Emil  saw  it  was  Harms, 
and  said  to  himself  he  too  had  changed 
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for  the  worse.  He  looked  broken-down, 
blunted,  unsatisfied  with  life,  yet  hopeless 
of  mending  it.  After  kissing  Emil  with 
his  old  affection,  he  waited  for  Marie  to 
come  up,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
her  of  the  most  ordinary  commonplace. 
The  hopes  he  had  once  entertained  were 
long  ago  extinguished.  Now  he  was  so 
wedded  to  the  dull  routine  of  life  he  would 
have  dreaded  any  change.  He  had  reached 
the  point  where  all  divinely  implanted  dis- 
content withers  away,  and  could  meet  the 
woman  he  had  once  loved  and  no  color 
rise  to  his  cheek,  his  heart  beat  no  whit 
the  faster. 

Her  lot  was  perhaps  harder;  she  had 
never  known  the  happiness  of  even  un- 
requited love,  but  had  lost  youth  and 
freshness,  youth's  adjuncts  of  hope  and 
high  spirits,  and  the  gaiety  that  lends  a 
passing  charm  to  glance  and  smile,  nurs- 
ing in  secret  the  agonizing  conviction  that 
never  once  to  any  man  had  she  afforded 
eye-satisfaction  or  heart-pleasure.  She 
treated  Harms  with  a  certain  bitterness, 
but  there  was  no  particular  meaning  in 
this  ;  it  was  her  attitude  towards  all  the 
world. 

Aunt  Kunie  had  prepared  coffee  for  two 
in  the  parlor.  She  and  Marie  retired  to 
drink  theirs  in  the  kitchen,  feeling  sure 
that  Emil  would  prefer  being  left  alone 
with  his  friend.  Harms  sat  for  long  silent 
and  embarrassed.  Momentarily  he  grew 
more  impressed  with  Emil's  immense  su- 
periority, visible  even  in  such  trifles  as 
his  dress,  his  manners,  the  way  in  which 
he  held  his  head.  He  saw  that  any  equal- 
ity or  companionship  between  his  former 
pupil  and  friend  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  feared  he  had  shown  presumption  in 
the  warmth  of  his  greetings.  Emil  was 
obliged  to  question  him  before  he  regained 
courage  to  talk. 

"The  Contesse  Marie  is  ill?  Is  that 
the  misfortune  you  hint  at  ?  You  seem  to 
imply  she  is  dying  of  love  for  me.  The 
idea  is  absurd.  Now  and  again  I  have 
heard  of  the  Dittenheims  from  Berliners 
in  Paris,  and  from  all  accounts  ray  be- 
trothed has  become  a  mo§t  accomplished 
young  lady  of  the  world;  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  her  mother." 

"You  still  love  her,  my  poor  Emil?" 
asked  Harms  earnestly. 

"Does  it  not  look  like  it,"  parried  the 
other,  "since  I  am  here?" 

"  You  wish  to  make  her  your  wife  ?" 

"  I  mean,  of  course,  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

"  I  knew  it ;  I  could  trust  you  1 "  cried 
Harms    enthusiastically.     "  I    knew  that 


you,  a  Rhinelander,  would  be  true.  And 
she,  I  am  sure,  loves  you  still  ;  but  she  is 
naturally  weak,  and  then  reports  reached 
her  —  she  spoke  of  them  to  me  last  year 

—  and  of  course  her  family  made  the  most 
of  them.  But  you  can  save  her  yet.  Go 
at  once  to  Berlin  ;  present  yourself.  It  is 
fixed  for  next  week,  I  believe  ;  but  when 
she  sees  you  she  will  retract  her  word. 
With  you  beside  her  she  will  feel  herself 
strong  enough  to  face  the  consequences, 
and  you  will  rescue  her  from  the  worst 
possible  fate.  All  the  world  knows  what 
that  man's  character  is  ;  and  besides,  how 
could  he  ever  satisfy  a  woman  who  has 
been  honored  with  such  an  affection  as 
yours  ?" 

Schoenemann  stared  at  the  speaker  with 
a  glacial  irritation.  "You  are  raving," 
said  he  ;  "I  have  no  conception  of  your 
meaning.  Speak  German — if  you  are 
able  —  and  tell  me  what  fate  threatens  my 
betrothed." 

"Then  command  yourself,  Emil,"  said 
the  good  Harms,  himself  greatly  agi- 
tated; "keep  calm,  I  implore  you!  She 
has  yielded  at  last  to  over-persuasion^ 
and  has  consented  to  marry  her  cousin, 
Baron  Max  Dittenheim.  The  wedding  is 
arranged  for  Friday  next." 

VI. 

These  words  surprised  Emil  as  much 
as  a  douche  of  cold  water  in  the  face.  He 
was  quite  silent.  Then  he  felt  a  move- 
ment of  sensible  relief.  He  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  all  its  completeness  how  dear 
to  him  was  the  liberty  with  which  he  had 
been  prepared  to  part.  He  was  free,  and 
in  the  only  way  possible  to  him,  through 
the  initiative  of  Marie  herself. 

Then  his  surprise  returned.  It  was 
astonishing  she  should  have  given  him  up 

—  astonishing  to  the  point  of  annoyance* 
A  great  many  women  in  Paris,  some  as 
well-born,  most  far  prettier  and  more  in- 
telligent than  the  little  contesse,  would 
have  been  proud  of  his  preference.  Flore, 
an  artist  to  her  finger-tips,  good,  gay,  and 
witty,  with  the  warmest  heart  you  could 
desire,  the  most  cultivated  mind,  only 
longed  to  be  allowed  to  serve  him.  And 
he  had  eluded  them  all,  had  treated  Flore 
with  studied  coldness  for  the  sake  of  this 
little  girl,  who  now  dared  to  play  him 
false  —  after  letting  him  wait  for  her  seven 
years,  and  just  when  the  moment  had 
come  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  her  prom- 
ise. 

Beneath  a  calm  exterior  his  thoughts 
travelled  with  stormy  rapidity.  What 
unexampled  impudence  on  the  part  of  the 
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father,  what  treachery  in  the  daughter ! 
His  anger  augmented.  He  could  no  longer 
conceal  it ;  for  his  armor  of  polished 
coldness  was  but  a  weapon  of  defence 
painfully  acquired.  The  color  rose  all 
over  his  face,  and  his  ireful  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  August  as  though  he  saw 
in  him  the  chief  cause  of  offence. 

"Go  to  Berlin,"  Harms  urged;  "you 
will  yet  be  in  time." 

"Do  you  imagine  I  should  beseech  her 
to  reconsider,  to  marry  me  after  all  ?  No. 
I  think  myself  fortunate  in  discovering, 
before  it  was  too  late,  the  falseness  and 
vacuity  of  which  she  is  capable.  But  I 
will  go  to  Berlin  and  see  her.  I  owe  this 
to  myself.  She  shall  not  ease  her  con- 
science by  saying  I  made  no  claim." 

"Yes,  I  will  see  her,"  he  reflected.  "  I 
will  reproach  her  to  her  face."  He  fore- 
boded in  this  interview  a  new  experience 
which  would  be  instructive  to  him.  Still, 
as  when  a  child,  he  sought  curiously  for 
emotions,  and  was  eager  to  exalt,  to  intox- 
icate, to  crucify  his  heart  for  the  pleasure 
of  standing  aside  to  watch  the  effects.  He 
purposely  worked  himself  into  the  delusion 
that  he  still  loved  Marie  Dittenheim  with 
passion,  in  order  that  the  sensations  of  the 
final  interview  might  be  the  more  intense. 

He  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  depar- 
ture. Harms  desired  to  accompany  him, 
and  Emil  permitted  him  to  do  so,  not  car- 
ing sufficiently  for  his  absence  to  find  it 
worth  while  to  forbid  his  presence.  He 
kissed  his  womenkind  without  affection, 
and  turned  his  back  on  Klettendorf  with- 
out regret.  It  happened  that  he  never 
saw  either  kindred  or  village  again. 

He  made  the  journey  to  Berlin  in  im- 
penetrable silence  —  arranging  the  phrases 
he  should  make  use  of  in  the  coming 
scene,  testing  the  bitter  flavor  of  each 
word,  and  selecting  those  that  would  in- 
flict the  sharpest  pain. 

Harms  respected  Schoenemann's  si- 
lence. He  knew  so  well  what  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  beloved  one  means.  His 
heart  suffered  vicariously  for  the  suffering 
of  his  friend. 

Berlin  was  reached  late  one  evening, 
and  the  two  men  put  up  at  a  small  hotel. 
Harms  informed  himself  as  to  the  quarter 
of  the  town  the  Dittenheims  inhabited, 
its  distance,  and  the  way  thither.  He 
accompanied  Emil  next  morning  part  of 
the  way.  "  Take  courage ! "  he  said. 
"  Be  sure  she  still  loves  you  ; "  and  then, 
with  a  warm  handgrip,  turned  and  left 
him. 

It  was  March ;  an  iron  day.  The 
streets  were  searched  by  a  piercing  wind, 


trying  even  to  the  stolid  cheeriness  of  the 
Berliners.  People  walked  with  heads 
held  low,  wraps  mufifled  up  to  nose  and 
ears,  hands  encased  in  good  woollen 
gloves,  and  still  the  universal  enemy 
pierced  into  every  chink  and  cranny,  froze 
the  marrow  of  their  bones,  and  filled  their 
eyes  with  dust.  Not  a  propitious  day  for 
a  wedding,  if  to-day  it  was,  and  yet  the 
day  poetic  justice  should  select  for  the 
wedding  of  one  who  had  broken  plighted 
vows. 

The  Dittenheim  house  was  large  and 
handsome,  with  many  windows  looking 
on  the  street.  Emil  found  the  door  stand- 
ing half  open,  as  though  some  one  had 
just  hurriedly  passed  in  or  out.  An  im- 
mense basket  of  flowers  stood  in  the  hall. 
Other  flowers,  rows  of  tall  white  lilies, 
masses  of  white  bridal  roses,  white  nar- 
cissi, and  white  snowdrops,  were  heaped 
in  disordered  beauty  against  one  wall. 
There  was  a  sense  of  expectancy,  a  flavor 
of  excitement  in  the  air,  as  though  some 
imposing  ceremony  were  about  to  take 
place.  Emil,  going  in,  found  no  one  to 
question  him.  It  was  as  though  the 
household,  thrown  oS  its  balance  by  the 
coming  event,  had  abandoned  its  accus- 
tomed routine. 

A  door  shut  above.  Looking  up  at  the 
gallery  which  ran  round  the  upper  floor, 
Schoenemann  saw  a  young  woman  flit 
rapidly  by.  She  was  in  a  light-colored 
gown.  She  was  not  unlike  Marie.  He 
was  convinced  it  was  Marie.  He  hurried 
up  the  shallow  steps.  But  before  he 
reached  the  landing  she  had  disappeared 
through  one  of  the  several  doors  which 
met  his  view. 

An  overpowering  scent  of  flowers 
greeted  him.  Here  and  there  on  the 
crimson  carpets  lay  a  sprig  of  jasmine  or 
alily-of-the-valley,  as  though  such  quanti- 
ties had  been  carried  up  that  the  few 
which  fell  were  left  unheeded.  The  un- 
familiar house  in  which  he  found  himself, 
the  silence,  the  fragrance,  reminded  Emil 
of  that  other  day,  so  long  ago,  when  he 
first  visited  Bellavista ;  then  unknown  to 
himself  he  was  advancing  to  Love's  birth. 
Now  he  told  himself  with  a  bitterness  he 
did  not  feel,  he  went  to  Love's  grave. 

Opposite  to  him,  as  he  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  were  high  doors  of  white 
enamelled  wood.  They  gave  presumably 
on  to  the  reception-rooms,  the  dozen  win- 
dows of  which  overlooked  the  street. 
Here  he  should  doubtless  find  Marie  her- 
self, or  at  least  some  one  who  could  bring 
him  to  her.     He  opened  one  door-wing. 

To  his  surprise  he  faced  darkness,  for 
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the  wind  rushing  up  from  the  hall  mo- 
mentarily extinguished  the  six  wax  candles 
which  stood  in  tall  silver  candlesticks 
down  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Emil  took  a 
step  forward  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  The  lights  burned  up  again  yellow 
and  steady.  They  shed  their  radiance 
down  on  a  mass  of  flowers,  on  a  cloth  of 
white  satin  —  what  was  it?  —  an  altar?  — 
or  a  bed  on  which  a  woman  was  sleeping? 
The  next  instant  Emil  saw  it  was  a  bier. 

Advancing  he  stood  between  the  can- 
dles, looking  down  on  the  dead  Marie. 
For  he  knew  intuitively  it  was  she, 
though  at  first  his  eyes  denied  it.  She 
was  so  changed  from  the  little  moon-faced 
girl  he  remembered.  She  was  beautified 
and  ennobled  by  the  hand  of  death  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Her  features  in 
their  purer  and  finer  outlines  recalled 
those  of  her  dead  mother.  Emil,  who  had 
looked  at  the  Graefin  and  never  seen  her 
in  the  old  days,  saw  her  now,  and  admitted 
she  was  fairer  than  the  little  daughter  who 
stood  beside  her;  but  the  dead  girl  who 
lay  at  his  feet  was  even  fairer  than  the 
mother.  Nothing  remained  absolutely  of 
the  Marie  he  remembered  but  the  light- 
brown,  crinkly  hair,  which,  flowing  down 
on  either  side  of  the  pale  face,  was  spread 
out  over  the  coverlet  to  the  slightly  raised 
knees.  The  delicate  and  waxen  hands 
were  crossed  upon  a  crucifix,  and  on  a 
satin  ribbon  round  the  neck  hung  a  com- 
mon crystal  locket. 

Emil  had  sought  emotions ;  here  he 
found  some  of  unexpected  thrillingness. 
He  was  genuinely  shaken.  The  charm  of 
his  lost  love  for  Marie  returned  with  full 
force.  His  heart  seemed  to  melt,  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  all  his  cold  self- 
sufficiency  fell  from  him.  Could  the  dead 
at  that  moment  have  come  to  life,  he  might 
have  flung  himself  at  her  feet  and  sworn 
eternal  devotion.  The  locket  cherished 
to  the  end  touched  him  inexpressibly. 
He  recognized  his  own  hair  still  within 
it.  He  knew  she  had  worn  it  day  and 
night  upon  her  heart,  and  had  wished  it 
to  go  untouched  with  her  to  the  grave. 
He  remembered  with  compunction  that 
the  companion  locket  was  long  since  lost. 
It  had  gone  astray  in  one  of  his  many 
Paris  removals. 

For  the  moment  he  hated  himself.  By 
the  power  which  is  given  to  the  imagina- 
tive, he  identified  himself  with  the  dead 
Marie.  In  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds 
he  lived  through  her  entire  life,  loved  with 
her,  suffered  with  her.  He  understood 
how  completely  and  irrevocably  she  had 
given  up  her  life  to  him,  how  to  her  gentle 


and  faithful  nature  he  had  appeared  the 
only  man  possible ;  he  felt  how  constantly 
she  had  thought  about  him,  how  patiently 
she  had  waited  and  hoped,  how  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  silence  had  only  strength- 
ened her  love  through  pain.  While  he 
had  been  working,  living,  enjoying  a 
thousand  interests,  or  concentrating  them 
all  into  the  one  absorbing  pursuit,  his 
image  had  been  for  her  all  in  all.  During 
these  seven  years,  when  he  had  forgotten 
her  for  months  at  a  time,  or  only  remem- 
bered her  with  coldness,  every  hour  of 
every  day  her  thoughts  had  turned  to  him. 
Love  and  hope  had  kept  her  alive,  when 
otherwise  she  must  long  ago  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  hereditary  disease  which 
shed  its  fateful  beauty  upon  her  face.  It 
was  only  when  hope  was  crushed  out,  and 
she  found  herself  on  the  point  of  ceding 
to  the  continuous  pressure  of  relatives  and 
circumstances,  that  she  had  given  up  the 
struggle  and  life  both  together. 

Down  Emil's  cheeks  tears  ran  un- 
checked. Love,  melancholy,  and  pas- 
sionate regret  flooded  his  soul.  He  gazed 
at  the  dead  face,  and  to  his  shaken  fantasy 
it  seemed  to  regain  the  warmth  and  colors 
of  life.  He  listened  intently,  and  could 
have  sworn  he  heard  low  and  regular 
breathing.  But  suddenly  his  heart  stood 
still !     A  new  force  overwhelmed  it. 

Meanwhile  a  figure,  sitting  hitherto  un- 
noticed in  the  darkness  beyond  the  circle 
of  candle-light,  rose  and  came  forward. 
It  was  Graf  Dittenheim,  but  an  altered 
man.  His  air  of  amused  superiority,  his 
ironical  smile,  were  gone.  Death  for  the 
moment  had  dragged  him  down  to  a  level 
with  his  fellows.  He  and  Emil  exchanged 
glances  of  instant  recognition.  Surprise, 
doubt,  a  sort  of  remorse  showed  them- 
selves on  Dittenheim's  countenance.  He 
looked  at  the  tears  which  still  wetted  the 
young  man's  face,  and  with  a  movement 
of  the  hand  indicated  the  dead  Marie. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  cared  for  her  after 
all?"  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  "that  you 
have  remained  true?" 

But  Schoenemann  only  looked  at  him 
in  silence  and  with  an  intense  earnestness. 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  and  walked  out 
of  the  room.  Out  of  the  room,  out  of  the 
house.  Like  one  distraught  he  slipped 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  meet- 
ing Harms  on  the  tavern  steps,  flung  him 
aside  with  furious  impatience. 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  leave  me  alone  ! " 
he  cried  violently ;  and  Harms  was  not 
wounded.  He  saw  that  something  terrible 
had  happened,  and  he  understood  so  well 
the  hopeless  misery  that  cries  for  solitude. 
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Meanwhile  Emil  double-locked  the 
doors  of  his  room,  fearful  only  that  the 
unlucky  encounter  might  have  stemmed 
or  diverted  the  torrent  of  music  flowing 
within  him.  He  seized  pen  and  paper, 
and  began  to  pour  it  forth  in  a  series  of 
spluttering  dots  and  dashes.  His  brain 
was  on  fire  with  the  excitement,  his  soul 
filled  with  the  fierce  joy  which  only  the 
artist  knows,  and  he  in  the  moments  of 
creation  alone. 

With  the  waning  light  the  sketch  lay 
complete,  and  Schoenemann  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  with  a  smile  of  su- 
preme contentment.  Then  presently  came 
the  reaction,  he  yawned,  felt  inclined  for 
supper,  locked  up  his  papers,  and  went 
down  to  seek  Harms,  who  was  stupefied 
by  his  friend's  genial  spirits.  But  the 
latter  was  happy,  knowing  that  the  work 
he  had  just  completed  was  very  good. 

For  it  was  thus  that  the  famous  "  Ele- 
gie"  came  to  be  written.  This  is  the 
story. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    BRAND    OF    CAIN    IN    THE    GREAT 
REPUBLIC. 

No  man  knew  the  American  people 
better,  and  no  man  was  more  jealous  for 
what  is  good  in  them,  than  the  late  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Even  when,  in  his  satir- 
ical vein,  he  threw  their  weaknesses  into 
painful  relief,  it  was  done  tenderly,  as  if 
he  loved  them.  But  there  is  one  charac- 
teristic of  theirs  which  he  never  touched 
on  without  disgust,  or  without  a  sharpness 
of  reproof  that  was  very  unusual  with  him. 
Their  proneness  to  violence  and  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  re- 
volted his  intelligence  as  much  as  they 
grieved  his  heart.  He  would  not  admit 
that  these  are  local  peculiarities,  that  they 
spring  from  passing  causes,  or  that  they 
are  merely  a  roughness  natural  to  a  new 
country.  No,  he  would  have  none  of  this 
flattering  unction.  He  clearly  saw,  and 
he  honestly  declared,  what  is  the  truth  :  — 

From  Rio  Grande  to  Penobscot's  flood 

The  whole  great  nation  love  the  smell  of  blood. 

The  excuse  of  "  a  new  country,"  so  often 
offered  by  Americans  for  their  lawless- 
ness, is  a  singularly  weak  one.  To  begin 
with,  America  is  not  a  new  country.  It 
is  nearly  three  centuries  old,  and  if  a 
country  cannot  "  get  through  with  its  cuss- 
edness  "  in  three  centuries,  what  hope  is 
there  of    its   ever  improving  with   age? 


How  many  more  centuries  do  the  Amer- 
icans want  before  they  begin  to  lay  aside 
the  customs  of  savages  ? 

Virginia  was  founded  in  1607,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire  in  1620,  New  York  in 
1621,  Maryland  in  1624,  the  Carolinas  in 
1663,  New  Jersey  in  1664,  Pennsylvania 
in  1681.  The  territory  comprising  the 
New  England  States  was  called  by  that 
name  as  far  back  as  1614,  and  was  a  highly 
civilized  country  —  far  more  highly  civil- 
ized than  most  European  countries  —  two 
hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rebut  this  plea  of  infancy.  The 
plea  itself  would  not  be  valid,  even  if  it 
were  true  in  fact,  which  it  is  not.  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  new  countries, 
and  I  deny  that  bloodshed  and  violence 
are  necessary  or  even  usual  attendants  of 
the  youth  of  nations. 

Australia  is  two  hundred  years  younger 
than  the  United  States,  and  it  had  the 
drawback  of  starting  from  a  convict  settle- 
ment. It  has  about  as  many  people  as  the 
American  colonies  had  when  they  broke 
away  from  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  the  Australians  are  not  more 
prone  to  blood  than  the  English  them- 
selves. New  Zealand  has  been  settled 
only  fifty  years,  and  for  twenty  years  out 
of  those  fifty  the  settlers  were  clenched  in 
a  bitter  struggle  with  a  race  of  cannibals. 
Yet  violence  is  almost  unknown  there,  and 
any  man  carrying  a  weapon  would  be 
looked  upon  as  mad.  Mr.  Brodie  Hoare, 
the  banker,  a  very  shrewd  and  impartial 
observer,  describing  that  colony  a  few 
years  ago,  said,  quite  truly,  that  all  the 
government  it  wants  is  half-a-dozen  police- 
men with  walking-sticks.  In  all  British 
colonies  life  and  person  are  safe,  and  even 
a  blow  with  the  hand  is  rare,  and  is  sure 
to  be  punished.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
outside  of  North  America  for  instances. 
Canada  is  a  bloodless  country  compared 
with  the  United  States,  though  Canada  is 
much  younger  than  the  United  States. 

The  plea  of  boisterous  youth  breaks 
down  in  the  United  States  itself.  That 
country  has  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  show- 
ing more  murders  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  these  are  only  the  murders 
counted  officially;  whereas  avast  number 
of  homicides,  which  are  murders  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  counted  offi- 
cially at  all.  It  would  assuredly  be  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  homicides  in  the  United  States,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  where  law  ex- 
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ists.  And  most  of  this  senseless  blood- 
shed takes  place  in  some  of  the  oldest 
states,  while  some  of  the  newest  are  freest 
from  it.  The  states  most  like  British  col- 
onies in  this  respect  were  only  territories 
the  other  day.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  people  of  new  countries,  if  they  are 
decent  folks,  with  the  true  aptness  for 
self-rule,  ought  to  be  more  than  commonly 
free  from  blood-guiltiness.  They  have 
the  example,  good  or  bad,  of  older  peoples 
to  go  by.  They  have  a  clear  field  for  law 
and  order.  They  are  galled  by  no  yoke. 
They  have  what  they  need  in  plenty,  but 
no  vicious  luxury.  They  have  harmless 
callings,  happy  homes,  a  simple  life, 
healthy  hopes  for  themselves  and  their 
offspring,  and  none  to  make  them  afraid. 
Why  should  they  have  the  passions  of 
slaves  and  the  practices  of  pirates?  All 
experience  shows  the  opposite  is  the  case, 
and  new  countries,  if  they  have  nothing 
but  their  newness  against  them,  are  the 
most  humane. 

A  still  more  damning  witness  against 
the  "new  country"  plea  has  yet  to  be 
called.  The  Americans  become  more 
bloodstained  the  farther  they  advance 
towards  national  maturity.  Not  only  do 
they  head  the  list  of  all  nations  as  to  the 
number  of  murders  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but  they  break  their  own  mur- 
der record  year  after  year.  A  carefully 
prepared  and  thoroughly  authentic  state- 
ment, published  not  long  since  by  a  New 
Jersey  Patriotic  Association,  shows  that 
crimes  of  violence  in  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled  in  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  since  1850;  and 
last  year  was  the  worst  year  of  all. 

When  driven  from  the  ground  that 
America  is  a  land  of  blood  because  it  is  a 
new  country,  Americans  always  fall  back 
on  saying  that  the  shocking  prevalence  of 
bloodshed  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers. "  What  else  is  to  be  expected,"  they 
ask,  "  when  our  country  is  made  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  Europe?  We  are  getting 
from  half  a  million  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  immigrants  every  year,  and  most 
of  them  are  the  dregs  of  the  countries 
they  come  from  —  paupers,  criminals,  des- 
peradoes, adventurers,  human  refuse  of 
every  sort.  For  many  years  we  believed 
we  could  assimilate  all  mankind  and  make 
good  Americans  of  them  in  a  year  or  two. 
But  now  we  know  that  it  is  not  so.  We 
must  have  an  ironclad  anti-immigration 
law,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  "all  there  is 
to  it,"  by  a  very  long  way.  In  fact,  few 
Americans  blind  themselves  by  any  such 


error,  whatever  they  may  say  for  the  sake 
of  popularity  or  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case.  They  have  already  very  harsh  laws 
against  pauper  and  criminal  immigration, 
and  the  officials  are  driven  by  public  opin- 
ion to  apply  those  laws  with  cruel  strict- 
ness. Yet,  with  all  the  wish  in  the  world 
to  turn  back  immigrants,  they  are  unable 
to  deny  admittance  to  more  than  a  paltry 
number.  The  official  machinery  employed 
for  this  purpose  costs  more  than  would 
set  up  all  the  rejected  immigrants  in  a 
good  business.  The  truth  is,  the  cry  of 
"pauper"  and  "criminal"  against  the 
immigrants  from  Europe  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  as  hollow  as  that  against  the 
Chinese  in  the  Western  States.  The  pro- 
portion of  criminals  among  the  immigrants 
is  infinitesimal,  and  all  fair  inquiries  prove 
that  the  foreigners  in  America  are  the 
most  inoffensive  of  the  people.  Poor  and 
ignorant  they  may  be,  but  dangerous  they 
are  not.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
Germans,  and  the  Americans  themselves 
admit  that  the  Germans  are  a  very  quiet 
people,  seldom  giving  any  trouble,  but 
taking  at  once  to  some  honest  calling,  and 
soon  becoming  excellent  citizens.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Scandinavians, 
who  go  stolidly  to  their  work  in  the  north- 
west, and  never  hurt  anybody.  The  Ital- 
ians have  got  a  bad  name  lately,  but  very 
unjustly.  The  secret  history  of  the  murder 
of  Hennessey  is  pretty  well  known  in 
America,  and  has  been  partially  published. 
It  is  widely  believed  to  have  been  an 
incident  in  one  of  those  Irish  feuds 
which  have  for  years  existed  in  New  Or- 
leans, as  in  Chicago  and  other  cities;  the 
same  feud  in  which  Hennessey's  father 
and  brother  were  killed.  The  accusation 
against  the  Mafia  was  a  bold  and  ingen- 
ious device  for  diverting  attention  from 
the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  crime. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  what  in  En- 
gland would  be  called  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  Mafia  in  New  Orleans; 
but  several  of  the  most  respectable  Italian 
witnesses  declared  the  whole  story  to  be 
an  absurd  invention.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoners,  whereupon  the  mob  mur- 
dered them,  and  raised  the  cry  that  the 
jury  had  been  bribed.  The  "committee 
of  safety,"  as  the  leaders  of  the  assassins 
were  called,  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  Dominick  O'Malley,  a  detective, 
but  the  solitary  witness  they  could  bring 
in  support  of  the  charge  was  an  Irishman, 
named  McCrystal,  himself  one  of  the  jury, 
who  was  ready  to  confess  having  oeen 
bribed.  The  court  refused  such  a  man's 
evidence,   and    after    a    lapse    of    seven 
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months,  during  which  O'Malley  constantly 
demanded  a  trial,  the  indictment  against 
him  was  abandoned  on  October  8.  On 
being  discharged  he  published  a  declara- 
tion that  the  prosecutors  knew  all  along 
there  was  "  no  suspicion  of  wrong-doing" 
in  the  Hennessey  case,  but  '■''the  indict- 
ment had  to  be  brought  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  people  for  what  was  done  on  March 
14"  —  that  is,  to  justify  the  massacre  of 
the  Italian  prisoners.  He  added,  "  I  have 
been  asked  to  keep  quiet,  and  allow  the 
matter  to  be  forgotten  ;  "  but  he  threatens 
yet  to  expose  the  whole  affair. 

Like  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
the  Italians  are  harmless  enough  if  not 
interfered  with.  All  they  ask  is  to  be 
allowed  to  earn  a  living  by  the  hardest 
and  humblest  of  work.  They  are  quick  to 
resent  ill-treatment,  and  they  use  the  knife 
with  fatal  dexterity,  but  not  without  a 
cause.  I  will  mention  two  cases  which 
came  within  my  own  knowledge  whilst  in 
New  York  last  year.  Two  Italians,  broth- 
ers, new  arrivals,  and  speaking  no  English, 
had  set  up  a  fruit-stall  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  op- 
posite the  spot  where  the  gigantic  Plaza 
Hotel  was  then  being  built.  The  contract- 
ors for  the  building  employed  none  but 
Irish  laborers,  and  between  these  Irish- 
men and  the  Italians  in  the  neighborhood 
there  was  a  chronic  feud,  which  found 
vent  in  jeers  and  insults  and  occasional 
scuffles.  One  day  a  number  of  the  Irish- 
men, on  leaving  their  work  at  the  hotel, 
amused  themselves  by  teasing  the  Italians 
at  the  fruit-stall,  whom  they  soon  got  into 
a  furious  rage.  Finally  one  of  the  gang 
snatched  a  couple  of  oranges  from  the 
stall,  and  he  and  his  comrades  ran  away 
laughing.  They  were  noiselessly  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
younger  Italian,  who  stabbed  the  man  with 
the  oranges  in  the  back,  and  killed  him 
instantly.  The  other  case  was  somewhat 
similar.  A  miserably  ragged  Italian  was 
driving  a  cartload  of  watermelons  down  a 
street  just  out  of  Broadway,  selling  them 
from  door  to  door  as  he  went  along. 
While  he  was  engaged  with  a  purchaser, 
an  Irish  laborer  took  a  large  melon  out  of 
the  cart  and  walked  off  without  paying  for 
it.  The  Italian  ran  after  him,  demanding 
his  money  in  broken  English  and  with 
frantic  gesticulations,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  crowd.  The  man  with  the  melon 
quickened  his  pace,  and  the  Italian,  unable 
to  stop  him,  and  afraid  to  leave  his  cart, 
drew  a  knife  and  struck  a  blow  from  which 
the  man  died.  These  are  typical  murders 
by  Italians  in   America,  where  they  are 


exposed  to  much  petty  persecution  from 
the  Irish,  who  detest  them  as  rivals  in  the 
labor  market.  They  also  fight  a  good  deal 
among  themselves,  jealousy  being  the 
cause  of  many  affrays.  But  these  things 
seldom  happen  amongst  Italians  who  have 
been  any  length  of  time  in  the  country, 
and  learnt  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 
Crime  of  any  sort  is  rare  among  the 
American-born  Italians,  who  are  particu- 
larly intelligent  and  well  conducted. 
There  are  eighty  thousand  Italians  in  New 
York  City  alone,  but  the  number  of  Italian 
criminals  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  lower  order  of  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
Russians  or  Poles,  are  very  depraved ; 
but  they  are  not  violent.  They  thieve 
and  cheat,  but  they  do  not  murder ;  and 
even  these  poor,  despised  wretches  work 
desperately  hard  as  soon  as  they  find  out 
how  to  get  an  honest  living,  and  do  credit 
to  any  opportunities  they  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  moral 
condition  is  a  more  scandalous  disgrace  to 
the  country  they  have  come  from  or  the 
country  they  have  gone  to.  But,  low  as 
they  are,  they  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  any  considerable  share  of  violent  crime. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  America  to  charge  the 
Hungarians,  who  swarm  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  other  mining  states, 
with  murderous  qualities,  but  this  arises 
from  sheer  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The 
Hungarians  are  very  harmless  and  in- 
tensely industrious,  but  their  strange 
tongue,  uncouth  looks,  and  clamorous 
manner  make  them  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
ogres.  The  silliest  stories  about  them  are 
greedily  swallowed,  and  fearful  cruelties 
are  visited  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
supposed  ferocity.  When  the  starving 
Hungarian  ironworkers  near  Pittsburgh 
struck  recently,  they  were  shot  down 
wholesale,  both  men  and  women,  on  ac- 
count of  the  terror  they  inspired;  but  it 
was  found  they  were  unarmed,  and  really 
meant  no  mischief.  During  the  excite- 
ment over  the  bursting  of  the  Conemaugh 
dam,  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  the  year 
before  last,  when  thousands  of  lives  were 
lost,  it  was  reported  that  the  Hungarians 
slaughtered  the  dying  and  mutilated  the 
dead  for  plunder,  and  committed  fiendish 
deeds  on  the  helpless  victims  whom  the 
floods  placed  at  their  mercy.  For  weeks 
every  publisher's  store  in  America  was 
ghastly  with  pictures  of  Hungarians  do- 
ing all  these  things,  or  being  shot  or 
hanged  by  the  United  States  troops  for 
doing  them.  The  daily  papers  contained 
columns  of  details  of  these  enormities, 
and  of  the  executions  resulting  from  them. 
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In  more  than  one  quarter  it  was  suggested 
that  the  whole  Hungarian  population 
should  be  exterminated.  The  agitation 
reached  such  a  head  that  the  Hungarian 
residents  in  New  York  formed  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  facts.  In  answer  to  their 
questions  the  United  States  general  to 
whom  had  been  entrusted  the  control  of 
the  ruined  district,  declared  there  had  not 
been  a  single  complaint  against  any  Hun- 
garian resident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hungarians  had  bravely  and  generously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  rescue 
and  relief.  He  had  nothing  but  praise 
and  thanks  for  them,  and  he  went  to  some 
pains  to  show  that  the  charges  of  inhu- 
manity so  widely  published  against  them 
were  either  sensational  lies  or  else  the 
ravings  of  panic. 

This  was  a  strong  case,  where  disproof 
of  a  decisive  kind  was  fortunately  to  be 
got.  But,  in  fact,  the  charge  of  murder- 
ousness,  which  is  commonly  and  persis- 
tently made  by  Americans  against  the 
alien  population  generally,  is  quite  as  un- 
just, and  as  wilfully  untruthful  in  the  main, 
as  it  was  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Hungarians  at  Johnstown.  The  officially 
authenticated  figures  compiled  by  the 
New  Jersey  Association  already  referred 
to  prove  that  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  crimes  of  violence  are  committed 
by  Americans,  and  that  the  foreign  popu- 
lation are  singularly  free  from  bloodshed. 
The  significance  of  these  remarks  as  to 
the  alleged  criminality  of  foreign  immi- 
grants will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  American 
people  are  Americans.  Of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Jersey  —  which  are  practically  one 
city  —  four  out  of  five  are  either  foreign 
born  or  born  of  foreign  parents,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  president 
of  the  Huguenot  Society,  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  beneficent  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica, who  has  made  a  study  of  this  ques- 
tion. There  are  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  both  cities  and  country  places, 
where  the  proportion  of  foreigners  is  even 
greater  than  that. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  among  the  mil- 
lions of  aliens  exiled  to  America  by  the 
hardness  of  their  condition  at  home,  there 
are  many  undesirable  citizens  and  an  ap- 
preciable element  of  evil,  I  do  not  hold  a 
brief  for  these  foreigners.  I  have  no  ob- 
ject in  making  them  out  better  than  they 
are,  or  better  than  a  like  kind  of  people 
elsewhere.  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer 
says,  "  In  the  loomp  the  poor  are  bad," 
and  it  were  folly  to  pretend  that  low,  igno- 


rant people,  debased  by  chronic  hunger 
and  oppression,  become  angels  as  soott 
as  they  pass  under  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
But  it  lies  not  in  the  mouth  of  Americans 
to  charge  them  with  crimes  which  were  a 
byword  against  the  nation  before  the  tide 
of  foreign  immigration  set  in,  and  which^ 
not  recently,  but  fifty  years  ago  or  more, 
caused  the  most  familiar  type  of  American 
to  be  a  man  armed  to  the  teeth  for  blood- 
shed. If  the  foreign  immigrants  are  prone 
to  violence,  all  the  more  ought  Americans 
to  set  them  an  example  of  self-restraint, 
which  they  certainly  do  not  do. 

People  who  have  never  lived  in  America, 
but  who  only  read  about  it  at  a  distance  as 
a  very  advanced  country,  cannot  conceive 
how  cheap  life  is  held  there,  or  how  lightly 
the  crime  of  murder  is  regarded.  There 
are  three  broad  divisions  of  that  crime, 
which  only  have  to  be  pointed  out  in  order 
to  give  a  new  view  of  the  subject  to  those 
who  have  never  thought  much  about  it. 
Firstly,  there  are  murders  such  as  occur 
in  all  countries,  the  taking  of  life  with 
more  or  less  of  premeditation  or  secrecy, 
from  a  motive  of  revenge  or  hatred,  or  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  or  to  further  or  conceal 
some  other  crime.  These  are  condemned 
alike  by  law  and  by  public  opinion  in 
America  as  elsewhere,  and  are  generally 
detected  and  punished.  The  death  pen- 
alty, however,  is  inflicted  in  few  cases, 
various  "  degrees  "  of  murder  being  recog- 
nized, according  to  the  caprice  of  juries, 
and  the  system  of  appeals  and  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  the  courts  affording 
many  loopholes  of  escape.  Still,  these 
crimes  are  not  peculiar  to  America,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  dwell  on  them  here. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  very  numerous  class 
of  homicides,  which  would  be  called  mur- 
ders in  any  other  country,  arising  from 
the  habit  of  carrying  weapons  and  of  using 
them  upon  the  slenderest  pretence  of 
provocation  or  self-defence. 

The  Americans  take  a  most  curious 
view  of  this  ':ind  of  killing.  They  con- 
sider that  any  man  may  rightly  shoot  an- 
other from  whom  he  thinks  himself  in 
danger  of  a  blow  or  any  hurt,  or  even  from 
whom  he  has  had  bad  words.  The  police 
and  other  officers  of  the  law  set  a  very 
poor  example  in  this  respect.  They  are 
themselves  among  the  worst  offenders. 
All  these  guardians  of  the  peace  carry 
firearms,  and  use  them  recklessly.  A 
notorious  case  occurred  last  year.  A  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  circuit  in  Cali- 
fornia, stopped  to  breakfast  in  the  public 
restaurant  of  a  railway  station,  accompa- 
nied by  a  United  States  marshal,  a  high 
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official  of  the  court.  In  the  same  train 
was  a  barrister,  who  had  a  grievance 
against  the  judge  on  account  of  what  he 
deemed  a  wrongful  committal  for  con- 
tempt. Seeing  the  judge  seated  at  break- 
fast, the  barrister  applied  some  sneering 
remark  to  him,  and  then,  losing  control  of 
his  temper,  struck  him  with  his  hand. 
The  United  States  marshal  instantly  drew 
a  revolver  and  shot  the  barrister  dead, 
sending  a  second  bullet  into  his  body  to 
make  sure  of  him  after  he  had  fallen  to 
the  floor.  The  barrister's  wife,  who  saw 
it  all,  rushed  back  shrieking  into  the  rail- 
way carriage,  but  was  seized.  In  her 
reticule  was  found  a  revolver,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  indict  the  marshal, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  justified  in 
shooting  the  barrister,  because  the  re- 
volver found  in  the  wife's  reticule  might 
have  been  used  to  shoot  the  judge  with. 
This  was  held  on  all  sides  to  be  good  Jaw 
and  good  justice,  and  the  marshal's  action 
was  highly  commended.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  triangular  duel  in  "Midshipman 
Easy."  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of 
homicide  by  peace  officers  almost  as  strik- 
ing as  that,  and  some  of  them  are  posi- 
tively ludicrous.  In  New  York  not  long 
ago  a  policeman  was  told  that  a  theft  had 
been  committed  in  the  street,  and  the 
thief  had  gone  in  a  certain  direction.  He 
followed  him,  and  seeing  a  man,  who  had 
apparently  been  sleeping  on  some  steps, 
get  up  and  run  away,  he  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired  at  him.  He  missed  his  mark, 
but  mortally  wounded  a  bystander  across 
the  street.  The  runaway  was  caught, 
however,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  harmless 
follow  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
hue  and  cry,  and  taken  to  his  heels  in  fear. 
Yet  the  constable  was  held  to  have  done 
his  duty,  because  the  man  might  have 
been  the  thief.  These  shootings  by  the 
police  became  so  common  that  one  of  the 
daily  papers  proposed  a  sort  of  "  police- 
alarm,"  by  which  the  public  might  have 
notice  when  the  street-firing  was  going  to 
begin.  A  San  Francisco  paper  improved 
on  this  by  wittily  suggesting  that  "the 
more  respectable  of  the  criminal  classes 
should  be  organized  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  from  the  police."  But  noth- 
ing was  done,  and  the  evil  is  as  great  as 
ever. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  law,  and  such  ideas  re- 
garding them,  prevail,  ordinary  folks  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  put  any  restraint 
on  themselves  in  the  use  of  deadly  weap- 
ons, and  do  not  think  any  the  worse  of  a 


man  for  having  slain  another  under  what 
is  called  provocation.  All  over  the  States 
the  killing  goes  on,  in  family  feuds,  in 
personal  quarrels,  or  in  the  most  casual 
disputes  between  strangers.  Often  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  rough-and-ready  duel,  two 
men  who  have  a  grudge  against  one  an- 
other meeting  in  the  street,  or  in  busi- 
ness, or  in  society,  and  shooting,  with  or 
without  words,  until  one  or  both  fall  dead. 
Sometimes  friends  or  partisans  of  the 
combatants  join  in,  and  a  mHie  ensues,  in 
which  any  number  on  either  side,  or  oa 
neither  side,  are  killed  or  wounded.  In 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  these 
blood-feuds  are  carried  on  hereditarily, 
and  whole  families  are  "wiped  out."^ 
Within  the  last  few  months  there  came  to 
an  end  in  Kentucky  a  vendetta,  in  which 
twenty-two  persons,  including  several 
women  and  children,  had  been  killed, 
whilst  only  one  of  the  offenders  had  been 
brought  to  justice.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  only  ruffians  and  common 
brawlers  do  these  things.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  classes  in  their  readiness  to- 
kill,  but  leading  men  in  point  of  education 
and  position  often  disgrace  themselves  by 
shedding  blood.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is 
considered  the  sign  of  a  gentleman  to  have 
had  at  least  one  fatal  "difficulty."  But  it 
is  far  too  common  in  the  North  also  ;  and 
in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  men  are  to  be  met  who 
have  taken  life  who  are  not  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  it,  and  whose  friends  are 
not  ashamed  of  them  either.  It  is  not 
thought  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  in 
most  instances  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  it.  Here  is  a  case  which 
well  illustrates  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this 
matter.  A  gentleman  occupying  a  posi- 
tion of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  New 
York  became  involved  in  one  of  those 
domestic  lawsuits  which  are  so  common 
in  America.  His  wife's  brother,  who  had 
warmly  espoused  her  side  of  the  dispute, 
met  the  husband,  and  tried  in  vain  ta 
bring  about  a  private  settlement.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  trial  the  brother 
again  met  the  husband,  and  high  words 
ended  in  2^.  fracas.  The  brother  was  un- 
armed, but  the  husband  had  brought  his 
revolver,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  laid  his  brother-in-law  dead  at  his 
feet.  He  was  arrested,  but  immediately 
released  on  bail ;  the  Grand  Jury  found  no 
indictment,  and  his  position  in  society 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  incident. 
Nine  Americans  out  of  ten  would  hold 
that  the  killing  under  those  circumstances 
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was  justifiable,  however  deplorable ;  and 
they  would  have  held  the  same  if  it  had 
been  the  other  way  and  the  brother  had 
killed  the  husband.  The  rule  seems  to 
be  that  killing  is  no  murder,  and  the  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  whenever  there 
is  provocation  enough  on  either  side  to 
make  the  other  party  angry.  By  the  prac- 
tical application  of  that  rule  thousands  of 
lives  are  sacrificed,  many  of  them  valuable 
ones,  under  conditions  where  a  little  right 
feeling  and  self-control  would  remove  the 
whole  cause  of  strife. 

The  paltriness  of  the  occasions  when 
arms  are  resorted  to,  indeed,  almost 
passes  belief.  They  have  a  cant  phrase 
in  America,  "McGinty!"  which  is  used 
like  "Who's  your  hatter?"  in  England. 
A  man  was  coming  out  of  a  saloon  when 
another  called  out,  "  Say  !  Have  you  seen 
him?"  "Seen  who?"  asked  the  man, 
taken  unawares.  "  McGinty  !  "  shouted 
the  other,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  saloon  loafers.  The  victim  of  the 
stupid  joke  instantly  "  pulled  his  gun  "  and 
shot  the  joker.  He  was  tried,  but  pleaded 
provocation,  and  got  off  with  a  nominal 
sentence.  A  member  of  a  well-known  club 
in  New  York,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
pedigree,  wished  another  member  to  read 
a  book  on  the  subject,  and  left  it  for  him 
with  the  hall-porter.  Returning  some 
days  later  he  found  the  gentleman  had  not 
taken  the  book,  but  had  made  some  ex- 
cuse, and  left  it  with  the  hall-porter  as 
before.  The  man  of  ancient  lineage  was 
very  wrath  at  this,  and,  meeting  the  other 
member  at  the  club  door,  charged  him  with 
the  slight.  The  other  again  excused  him- 
self, and  ended  by  saying  plainly  that  he 
was  not  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
pedigree.  This  was  an  unbearable  insult. 
The  next  moment  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  scorner  of  pedigrees  only  saved  his 
life  by  running  into  the  street  and  getting 
under  a  wagon.  His  assailant,  after  a  long 
delay,  was  arrested,  but  released  on  trifling 
bail,  and  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken. 

Another  instance  happened  to  myself. 
I  had  been  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage 
in  the  South,  in  company  with  two  very 
pleasant  men  who  chanced  to  be  seated 
opposite  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  crowded 
car,  and  had  got  out  to  "buy  a  lunch,"  as 
they  say,  at  a  station,  my  two  fellow-pas- 
sengers having  promised  to  keep  my  seat 
for  me.  When  I  returned  to  the  car  I 
found  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  in  a  broad  slouch 
hat,  apparently  about  to  take  my  seat,  but 
yet  not  actually  taking  it.  A  glance  at  my 
acquaintances  opposite  showed  me  why  he 


hesitated.  Each  of  them  was  holding  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  his  mouth  with  his  left 
hand,  while  his  right  grasped  a  revolver 
covering  the  intruder.  Time  being  short, 
they  were  drinking  their  coffee  while  they 
"kept  the  Britisher's  seat."  The  tall 
stranger  politely  retired  on  my  appearing, 
the  others  put  their  revolvers  in  their  hip- 
pockets  without  any  remark,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  journey.  What  amused  me 
most  of  all  though  was  a  glimpse  I  got  of 
a  solemn-looking  old  man  about  half-way 
down  the  car,  who  had  drawn  out  from 
somewhere  an  enormous,  antiquated, 
ivory-handled  six-shooter,  and  was  holding 
it  up  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  ready 
to  take  a  hand  in  any  little  festivity  that 
might  arise.  He  looked  so  disappointed 
when  it  all  ended  in  nothing  that  I  felt 
quite  sorry  for  him. 

Boys,  and  even  women,  quite  commonly 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  "  provocation  "  or 
any  strong  emotion  can  be  shown,  it  is 
thought  rather  creditable  to  them  than 
otherwise.  It  is  considered  a  sign  of 
"good  grit"  —  that  is,  high  spirit,  or, 
rather,  ungoverned  temper.  I  was  an  un- 
willing witness  of  what  appeared  to  me  a 
cruel  murder  by  a  woman  in  a  main  thor- 
oughfare. She  was  well  dressed,  and 
rather  handsome  —  what  would  be  called 
a  lady  in  appearance  ;  and  her  victim  was 
a  youngish  man,  of  the  smooth,  neat,  pol- 
ished, finely  clothed.  Wall  Street  type. 
They  met  face  to  face  on  the  pavement, 
and  stopped  to  speak,  as  I  thought,  like 
ordinary  acquaintances  ;  but  the  woman, 
after  some  hurried  words,  produced  a  re- 
volver from  her  reticule  or  muff,  and  rap- 
idly fired  four  or  five  shots.  I  got  as  far 
away  as  possible,  and  made  for  the  ele- 
vated railway,  but  looking  back,  I  saw  the 
man  struggling  on  the  pavement,  and  I 
read  in  the  evening  papers  that  he  had 
been  shot  dead,  riddled  with  bullets.  He 
was  a  well-known  stock-broker,  and  the 
lady  was  said  to  have  some  money  claim 
against  him  which  she  had  been  unable  to 
make  good  at  law.  There  was  pretty  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  her  for  her  nerve  and 
her  straight  shooting,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  she  would  have  got  off  scot-free,  but 
she  died  before  the  long  preliminaries  of 
the  case  were  finished.  The  Americans 
have  an  extraordinary  liking  for  an  "ex- 
citable temperament,"  which  is  nothing 
but  what  we  call  a  violent  temper,  in 
women.  One  hears  men  every  day  say 
they  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for  a  woman  who 
is  not  "good  grit,"  or  has  not  "a  bit  of 
the  devil  in   her ; "    and  a  woman  who 
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shows  it  as  that  one  at  Brooklyn  did  has 
not  much  to  fear. 

Another  curious  instance,  quite  typical 
of  this  class  of  American  murders,  was 
that  of  a  mere  lad  in  New  York,  whose 
mother  was  concerned  in  a  lawsuit,  and 
who  shot  her  attorney  dead  in  his  office 
chair  because  he  did  not  think  he  was 
conducting  the  case  properly.  I  saw  this 
amiable  youth  in  the  Tombs,  and  the 
chaplain  —  a  highly  educated  Episcopal 
clergyman,  from  whom  I  learnt  a  great 
deal  about  crime  in  America  —  told  me  he 
did  not  care  at  all  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  rather  gloried  in  it,  so  completely  had 
temper  overmastered  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  I  believe  he  is  still  awaiting 
trial  on  appeal.  Innumerable  shootings 
are  the  sequel  of  lawsuits,  and  if  it  seems 
that  there  has  been  any  serious  hardship 
in  the  decision  of  the  court  or  the  conduct 
of  the  case,  public  opinion  takes  a  mild 
view  of  assassination,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sating balance.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  reason  of  many  suits  being  compro- 
mised. It  is  better  to  take  half  of  what 
could  be  got,  than  to  take  the  whole  with 
a  chance  of  being  shot.  It  is  very  sug- 
gestive, when  calling  on  a  lawyer  in  any 
American  city,  to  observe  the  revolver  in 
a  pigeon-hole  of  his  desk  or  some  other 
situation  ready  to  his  hand.  But  thou- 
sands of  other  business  men  take  the 
same  precaution.  Revolvers  are  every- 
where. The  last  time  I  landed  in  Amer- 
ica I  went  into  a  money-changer's  office, 
nearly  opposite  the  White  Star  Company's 
dock,  to  get  "currency"  for  my  English 
gold.  While  waiting  my  turn  at  the  lat- 
tice, I  noticed  a  little  girl  playing  with 
some  heavy  object  close  to  the  stove, 
which  was  nearly  red-hot.  Another  cus- 
tomer noticed  it,  too,  and  with  the  usual 
blasphemous  exclamation  he  took  from 
the  child  a  loaded  revolver.  The  money- 
changer, to  whom  he  handed  it,  put  it  on 
a  shelf  behind  him,  with  the  remark  that 
the  child  was  always  "foolin'  around  with 
somethin\'''' 

The  last  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
homicides  in  America  may  be  broadly 
divided,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are 
certainly  the  most  disgraceful  to  the  nation 
which  countenances  them.  These  are 
the  multitudes  of  brutal  and  brutalizing 
murders  done  under  a  pretext  of  irregular 
justice  called  lynching.  Lynch  law  is  said 
to  take  its  name  from  a  strong-minded 
farmer  in  Virginia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  who,  unable  to  obtain  legal 
redress  against  thieves  and  trespassers  in 
those  rough  times,  used  to  seize  them  by 
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force  majeure^  tie  them  to  a  tree,  and  flog 
them  with  his  own  hand.  Farmer  Lynch 
was  a  just  man  as  well  as  a  stern  one,  and 
his  neighbors,  finding  that  his  character 
made  his  methods  respected,  resorted  to 
him  to  settle  disputes  of  their  own  with 
horse-stealers  or  other  aggressors.  This 
duty  he  performed  with  impartiality,  and 
with  substantial  regard  for  the  principles 
of  justice.  Hence  he  came  to  be  called 
"  Judge  Lynch,"  and  his  decisions  com- 
manded such  support,  that,  whereas  no 
innocent  person  feared  him,  no  guilty  one 
had  any  hope  of  escaping  his  sentence. 
Judge  Lynch's  court,  though  without  legal 
authority,  complied  strictly  with  rules  of 
law  and  evidence,  as  then  understood.  It 
probably  dealt  out  better  justice  than  most 
legally  constituted  courts  in  the  American 
colonies  did  in  those  days.  It  was  severe, 
but  not  merciless ;  expeditious,  but  not 
hasty;  unceremonious,  yet  decorous;  un- 
paid, yet  absolutely  incorruptible.  The 
example  of  the  Virginian  settlers  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  all  outlying 
settlements  where  society  was  not  yet  or- 
ganized nor  law  established.  The  most 
respected  citizen  in  each  community  was 
chosen  judge,  and  the  high  character  and 
decent  procedure  of  the  original  court 
were  faithfully  maintained.  The  result 
was  everywhere  the  same.  Lynch  law 
was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  the  sure 
precursor  of  law  and  order.  It  was  itself 
a  powerful  exponent  of  law  and  order,  and 
furnished  as  complete  a  tribunal  as  could 
be  wished  for  under  the  circumstances. 
The  main  principles  that  governed  the 
Lynch  courts  were  these.  All  men  were 
equal  before  the  court.  Every  man  was 
deemed  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
Trials  were  held  in  public.  The  accused 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser. 
All  evidence  was  given  in  open  court,  and 
the  accused  had  the  right  of  questioning 
every  witness.  After  the  hearing  of  the 
evidence,  the  accused  had  the  right  of 
speaking  in  his  own  defence,  and  of  urging 
any  matters  not  in  evidence  that  might 
equitably  weigh  in  his  favor.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  final.  If  found 
guilty  of  death,  the  accused  was  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  arrange  his  earthly 
affairs  and  say  his  prayers,  and  was  forth- 
with hanged  as  humanely  as  might  be.  If 
acquitted,  he  was  not  liable  to  further 
molestation,  but  took  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity again  as  an  innocent  man.  False 
testimony  or  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
court  by  fear  or  favor  was  a  heinous  of- 
fence. It  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
was  worth  to  tell  a  palpable  lie  in  evidence 
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before  Judge  Lynch,  whilst  a  threat  or  the 
bare  suggestion  of  a  bribe  was  a  "con- 
tempt "  punishable  by  instant  death.  In  a 
word,  the  accused  had  a  fair  trial.  Such 
was  Lynch  law  in  its  palmy  days.  But  it 
is  totally  different  from  that  now.  The 
lynching  remains,  but  the  element  of  law 
has  vanished.  It  is  now  neither  more  nor 
less  than  murder  by  a  mob.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  intermediate  stage  in  this  de- 
generation, which  is  worth  noting,  because 
it  explains  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
inexplicable. 

Lynch  law  proper  was  long  ago  super- 
seded by  regular  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  except  remote  cafions  or 
inaccessible  mining  camps,  where  it  may 
possibly   linger  yet   for   many    years    to 
come.     But  long  after  State  judges  and 
United  States  judges  had  occupied  Judge 
Lynch's  bench,  and  the  cumbrous  forms 
of  law  had  been  substituted  for  the  curt 
ceremonial  of  a   "meeting   of    citizens," 
the  institution  of  lynching  survived  as  a 
kind   of  accessory  to   the  regular  courts. 
The  trial  of  prisoners  was  left  entirely  to 
the   lawful   authorities ;  but  after  convic- 
tion, the  citizens  in  numberless  cases  took 
the   execution  of  the  sentence  into  their 
own  hands.     There  were  several  reasons 
for  this.     One  was  that  the  legal  tribunals 
never  commanded  half  as  much  confidence 
as  the  Lynch  courts  in  their  best  days  used 
to  command.     They  were  not  expeditious, 
and  they  were  not  incorruptible.     It  was 
soon  seen  that,  because  a  scoundrel  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  it  by  no  means 
followed  he  was  to  die.     He  had  the  right 
of  appeal,  and  pending  his  appeal  the  ac- 
cuser or   the   witnesses  might  be  got  at 
or  overawed.     If  he  did  not  appeal,  his 
friends    might  bribe    or    intimidate    the 
gaoler,  or,  if  they  were  numerous  enough, 
might  force  the  gaol  and  take  their  mate 
out,  to  recommence  his  career  of  crime. 
But  this  was  not  all.     A  stronger  reason 
always  existed.     The  expenses  of  criminal 
proceedings    were  charged   on  the  rates, 
and   what   with   sheriff's   fees,  and  State 
attorney's  fees,  and  hangman's  fees,  and 
coroner's   fees,   and   registrar's  fees,  and 
cost  of  gallows  and  wagons,  and  all  the 
rest   of  it,   half   the  year's   revenue  of  a 
county  might  be  swallowed  up  to  put  a 
single  horse-thief  out  of  the  way.     Hence 
arose  the  practice  of  "strengthening  the 
sheriff's  hands."     That  is  to  say,  as  soon 
as  the  sessions  closed  and  the  legal  func- 
tionaries   departed,    the     citizens,    often 
headed  by  the  mayor,  went  in  procession 
to  the  gaol  and  demanded  the  body  of  the 
convict.     The  gaoler  generally  made  no 


more  than  a  show  of  yielding  to  irresistible 
force  under  protest,  so  as  to  save  his  place 
and  pay;  but  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
made  little  difference.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  out  of  his  custody,  conveyed  to  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  hanged  to  a 
tree.  The  party  then  held  an  inquest, 
found  a  verdict  of  "died  by  misadven- 
ture," buried  the  body  under  the  tree,  and 
dispersed.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  system.  The  man 
was  legally  tried  and  condemned.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  guilt.  It  would 
be  a  gross  failure  of  justice  if  he  escaped, 
and  the  law-abiding  community  would  be 
exposed  to  his  vengeance  and  that  of  his 
accomplices  in  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  were  left  to  the  slow  and  costly 
process  of  legal  execution,  the  innocent 
ratepayers  would  be  mulcted  in  a  heavy 
tax.  By  taking  him  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  gaoler  and  hanging  him  to  a  tree  the 
citizens  avoided  all  these  risks  and  did  no 
injustice  to  anybody.  The  two  great  ob- 
jections to  it  were  not  nearly  so  apparent 
as  its  many  advantages  in  such  a  state  of 
society  as  that.  It  was  unlawful,  and  it 
brought  otherwise  respectable  people  into 
contact  and  complicity  with  bloodshed. 
In  any  other  country  those  two  objections 
would  have  prevailed  overwhelmingly 
against  any  number  of  advantages.  But 
in  America  it  was  not  so,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  see.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness 
and  morbid  excitement  gradually  took 
possession  of  the  people,  and  lynching 
after  sentence  soon  led  to  lynching  before 
sentence.  It  became  impossible  for  a 
man  against  whom  there  was  much  popu- 
lar feeling  to  get  a  fair  trial  at  all,  or  if  he 
were  tried  and  acquitted  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  lynched  all  the  same.  This  is 
exactly  what  took  place  at  New  Orleans 
with  the  Italians  accused  of  the  murder  of 
chief  of  police  Hennessey.  Those  men 
were  tried  and  acquitted  ;  and,  having  read 
every  word  of  the  evidence  day  by  day,  as 
it  was  given,  long  before  the  excitement 
arose  which  ended  so  disastrously,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  upon  that  evidence 
they  would  have  been  acquitted  by  any 
unprejudiced  jury,  whether  in  Europe  oi 
America.  There  was  nothing  like  con- 
clusive proof  against  them.  Yet  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  broke  into  the 
gaol  and  slaughtered  them,  together  with 
several  other  prisoners  who  had  not  been 
tried  at  all. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the 
downward  path  of  Lynch  law.  It  is  obvi- 
ously only  a  short  step  from  lynching  be- 
fore sentence  or  in  spite  of  acquittal  to 
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lynching  before  trial ;  and  this  is  very 
common  now  in  all  parts  of  America 
where  popular  passion  is  stronger  than 
constituted  authority.  Great  numbers  of 
prisoners  are  taken  out  of  legal  custody, 
often  with  the  connivance  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  put  to  death  without  their  guilt 
or  innocence  having  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  any  evidence  whatsoever.  There  is 
only  one  step  beyond  that,  and  it  has  long 
since  been  taken.  The  fact  of  legal  cus- 
tody implies  that  the  accused  has  at  least 
been  arrested  upon  legal  process,  which 
in  itself  is  some  sort  of  protection  against 
mere  undiscriminating  murder.  But  in 
some  of  the  states  the  citizens  habitually 
relieve  the  law  of  even  that  small  share  of 
responsibility,  and  themselves  undertake 
the  accusation  and  the  arrest.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  they  dispense  alike 
with  accusation,  arrest,  and  trial.  The 
whole  procedure  is  shortened  down  to  sus- 
picion and  execution. 

I  will  explain  this  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. In  July  last  year  I  was  at  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  a  wonderfully  thriving 
town  with  a  resident  population  of  thirty 
thousand,  swelling  at  certain  seasons  to 
sixty  thousand.  I  stayed  at  a  magnificent 
hotel,  and  saw  around  me  all  the  externals 
of  civilization  and  progress.  I  read  in  the 
local  paper  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
however,  a  paragraph  which  showed  how 
much  real  civilization  or  progress  there 
was  there.  It  stated  that  an  assault  had 
been  committed  on  a  woman  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and,  after  giving  some  sen- 
sational details,  concluded  thus  :  — 

"  A  colored  man,  named  ,  is  sus- 
pected of  the  crime,  having  been  seen 
loafing  about  the  locality  lately.  He  is 
said  icy  have  taken  to  the  woods,  but  a 
party  of  citizens  have  gone  in  search  of 
him,  and  when  caught  he  will  be  lynched^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  further  at- 
tention to  the  points  of  this  announcement, 
which  differs  in  no  material  feature  from 
scores  that  appear  in  American  country 
papers  every  day.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  eloquent  commentary  on  the  tone  of 
public  feeling  there.  In  this  case,  as  in 
most,  the  party  of  citizens  were  successful 
in  their  search.  They  caught  the  sus- 
pected man,  who  apparently  made  no 
attempt  to  escape,  but  protested  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  they  bound  him  to  a  tree  and 
burnt  him  alive.  There  was  no  proof  that 
any  crime  had  been  committed  at  all  — 
nothing  beyond  a  bare  assertion  —  and 
there  was  nothing  to  connect  this  man 
with  it  beyond  vague  suspicion.  There 
was    nothing,    moreover,   to  prevent   his 


captors  from  bringing  him  into  Birming- 
ham and  handing  him  over  to  the  police. 
But  if  they  had  done  that,  he  would  have 
got  a  reasonably  fair  trial,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  the  citizens  were  determined  he 
should  not  have.  It  would  have  cost 
money,  there  would  have  been  no  excite- 
ment about  it,  and  the  chances  were  tea 
to  one  the  prisoner  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  proof.  As  it  was  it 
cost  nothing,  the  citizens  had  a  "lovely 
time,"  and  the  honor  of  the  injured  family 
was  vindicated.  There  probably  was  not 
a  white  resident  in  Birmingham  who  did 
not  approve  cordially  of  what  was  done. 
I  was  only  there  two  or  three  days  ;  but 
during  my  short  stay  two  men  were 
lynched,  and  one  —  who,  I  think,  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  police — was 
hanged  in  legal  fashion.  I  was  told  it  was 
a  "  tough  section,"  and  that  severe  exam- 
ples were  needed,  especially  among  the 
colored  people.  But  I  had  already  learnt 
enough  in  my  travels  to  see  that  the  col- 
ored people  were  so  brutalized  by  the 
prevailing  example  of  bloodshed  and  in- 
justice, that  they  had  little  or  no  respect 
for  law,  divine  or  human.  There  are  many 
tough  sections  in  America.  They  cover  a 
great  part  of  some  of  the  most  important 
states.  "  Examples,"  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  always  being  made  there. 
And  the  effect  everywhere  is  precisely 
what  I  found  it  in  Alabama. 

It  will   doubtless   shock    and   surprise 
worthy  people  in   England,  who    do   not 
know  much  about  America,  to  hear  that 
burning  alive  is  practised  in  that  free  and 
enlightened  country,  a  century  after  it  has 
been  abandoned  in  Spain  and   Italy.     But 
so  it  is.     In  those  states,  where  race  ha- 
tred is  added  to  the  ordinary  passions  of  a 
lawless  mob,  burning  is  not  an  uncommon 
form   of  execution   by  a  lynching  party. 
The  Americans  defend  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  only  employed  to  punish  crimes 
against  women.     Humanitarians  may  say 
that  is  not  a  very  good  defence  ;  and,  in 
fact,   it  is  no  defence  at   all.      Only  the 
other  day,  in  Tennessee,  a  young  negro, 
who  had  been  tried  for  an   assault  on  a 
woman  and  acquitted,  but  had  afterwards 
been    convicted   of  stealing,   and    served 
twelve  months  in  gaol  for  it,  was,  never- 
theless, met   by  a  lynching  party  on  his 
release,  and  burnt   alive.     The   truth   is, 
there  is  no  rule  in  lynching,  no  scale  of 
punishments,   nothing    of    the    sort.     All 
depends   on    the  humor    of  the  lynching 
party  at  the  moment,  or  the  quantity  of 
whiskey  they   have  "hoisted   in"  before 
they  get  their   victim   into   their  power. 
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Sometimes  nothing  but  roasting  will  sat- 
isfy them.  At  other  times  hanging  or 
shooting  is  suifficient.  At  others,  knives 
or  clubs  are  used.  The  other  day  a  lynch- 
ing party  massacred  a  number  of  colored 
men  with  axes,  for  the  sole  crime  of  work- 
ing for  lower  wages  than  white  men. 
Another  lynching  party  flogged  a  young 
white  woman  to  death  for  marrying  against 
the  wish  of  her  family  and  the  neighbors. 
The  tendency  of  lynching,  as  all  experi- 
ence shows,  and  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  is  to  become  more  frequent, 
more  irresponsible,  more  inhuman,  and 
more  subservient  to  private  animus,  the 
longer  it  is  tolerated  by  the  government 
and  encouraged  by  public  opinion.  The 
waste  of  human  life  through  this  odious 
institution  is  by  no  means  its  worst  effect. 
The  Americans  will  find  out  to  their  cost 
some  day  that  it  has  degraded  them  from 
their  place  among  civilized  nations,  and 
brought  them  perilously  near  the  level  of 
the  blood-stained  anarchies  which  are  all 
that  is  left  of  the  Spanish  Indies. 

What  are  the  causes  of  it?  Why  are 
the  Americans  more  given  to  bloodshed 
than  other  nations?  There  are  three 
main  causes.  First,  slavery.  That  mon- 
strous outrage  on  humanity  has  avenged 
itself  in  the  very  way  in  which  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  in  prose,  and  Longfellow 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  in  poetry,  fore- 
told that  it  would.  It  seared  the  national 
conscience,  and  brutalized  the  national 
tone  of  feeling,  and  its  legacy  of  degrada- 
tion has  increased  with  usury  ever  since 
the  institution  itself  expired  amid  the 
clash  of  party  strife.  Secondly,  the  Civil 
War.  For  five  years  the  Americans  bathed 
and  wallowed  in  each  other's  blood,  and 
they  revel  in  the  recollection  of  it  still. 
If  they  knew  what  is  for  their  good,  they 
would  level  all  the  war  monuments,  in- 
stead of  raising  new  ones  every  year,  and 
plough  up  the  slaughter-yards  which  they 
call  battle-fields.  Thirdly,  the  futility  of 
the  law  under  the  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. All  this  sanguinary  lawlessness 
could  easily  be  put  a  stop  to  if  the  central 
authority  had  power  to  deal  with  it.  But 
the  central  authority  has  no  such  power, 
and  the  State  governments  are  too  feeble, 
and  too  much  concerned  with  local  and 
personal  politics,  to  undertake  so  unpopu- 
lar a  task.  In  matters  of  this  kind  there 
is  practically  no  government  in  America, 
where  a  totally  mistaken  idea  of  liberty 
prevails. 

An'  thet  idee's  thet  every  man  doos  jest  wut 
he  damn  pleases. 


This  being  so,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how 
any  improvement  can  be  looked  for.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  state  of  things,  of  which  I 
have  given  only  a  faint  impression  in  this 
article,  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 
that  great  change  comes  which  all  think- 
ing Americans  say  must  come  before  very 
long.  What  that  change  is  to  be,  or  how 
it  is  to  be  brought  about,  no  one  seems  to 
have  any  definite  notion.  But  one  thing 
is  sure.  To  be  of  any  effect  it  must  in- 
clude in  its  scope  the  humanizing  of  the 
national  sentiment  —  the  realizing  of  what 
the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  had 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  :  — 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I've  come  to, 

Arter  cipberin'  plaguy  smart, 
An'  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu. 

Any  gump  could  larn  by  heart ; 
Laborin*  man  an'  laborin'  woman 

Hev  one  glory  an'  one  shame. 
Ev'ythin'  that's  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

Edward  Wakefield. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  TEMPLE  OF  SILENCE. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  wandering  about  in 
Yorkshire,  sketching  "  characteristic  bits  " 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  moors  and  coast, 
when,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  after 
revelling  in  the  quaint  old  fishing  villages 
of  Runswick  and  Staithes,  I  found  myself 
at  the  little  grey  town  of  Redcar.  A  bare 
little  place  it  is,  uninteresting  enough  in 
itself,  but  set  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  ten- 
mile  stretch  of  firm  sand,  the  severe  out- 
lines of  whose  golden  curve,  unrelieved  by 
any  beauty,  save  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  broken  lights  on  the  rolling  bent- 
hills,  gain  a  certain  serene  charm  from  that 
very  bareness,  while  the  glorious,  irrepres- 
sible eastern  sea  dashed  towards  it  with 
immeasurable  music  of  green  billow  and 
crested  wave. 

It  was  early  night  as  I  entered  the  little 
place,  and  a  pale  young  moon  was  shining 
faintly  across  the  grey  waters.  Far  away, 
at  the  breakwater,  the  revolving  light 
peeped  in  and  out,  and  nearer  great 
masses  of  flame,  red,  golden,  and  white, 
blazed  and  flickered  from  the  furnaces  at 
Eston.  A  light  wind  was  driving  the 
fleecy  clouds  swiftly  across  the  deep  blue 
sky;  and  the  stars,  now  hidden,  now  shin- 
ing out  clearly,  imparted  a  spiritual  ex- 
citement to  the  scene,  as  though  one  were 
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chasing  them,  at  the  back  of  the  breeze, 
and  presently,  when  it  fell  down  ex- 
hausted, the  wild,  mysterious  things  might 
be  caught  by  one's  human  fingers.  It 
was  a  weird  picture,  and  I  stood  watching 
it  in  a  half  dream,  until  gradually  I  grew 
conscious  that  I  was  cold  and  hungry,  and 
turned  away  to  seek  an  inn.  This  I  pres- 
ently found  near  the  middle  of  the  long, 
quaint,  foreign-looking  High  Street,  and, 
after  a  hearty  supper  and  a  quiet  pipe, 
made  up  my  mind  to  stay  the  next  day, 
which  chanced  to  be  Sunday,  and  sketch 
out  a  picture  which  should  in  some  meas- 
ure recall  the  weird  glamor  of  my  first 
impressions.  Then  I  went  to  bed,  and 
fell  asleep  at  once,  but  only  to  dream  that 
I  was  again  pacing  the  sands,  and  watch- 
ing those  eerie  fires  now  blazing  high,  now 
dying  away  into  the  darkness,  with  a  ter- 
rible anguish  in  my  heart,  for  I  knew  I 
was  seeking  for  something,  which  I  must 

find,  or  else the  penalty  was  dim,  as 

things  are  in  dreams;  but  none  the  less 
I  was  aware  of  a  fiendish  presence  dog- 
ging my  steps  with  unspeakable  terror, 
and  when  the  fires  went  out  the  darkness 
seemed  closing  round,  full  of  ghostly 
hands  which  strove  to  drag  me  down  into 
the  threatening  waters ;  then  suddenly  a 
bright  gleam  fell  across  my  path,  as  the 
moon  for  a  moment  shook  herself  free 
from  the  enshrouding  clouds,  and  I  saw 
lying  on  the  sand  at  my  feet  a  white  lily, 
dewy  and  fresh,  and  glimmering  like 
frosted  snow !  I  knew,  almost  ere  my 
eyes  fell  upon  it,  that  it  was  the  object  of 
my  search,  and  sank  to  my  knees  with  a 
trembling  cry  and  outstretched  hands  ;  but 
before  they  reached  the  flower  the  drifting 
clouds  had  swallowed  up  the  moon  once 
again,  and  the  darkness  grew  blacker 
than  ever.  Uttering  a  despairing  wail,  I 
sprang  up  and  awoke,  to  find  the  bright- 
ness of  morning  everywhere,  and  the  sea 
blue  and  calm,  singing  her  jubilant  dawn- 
greeting. 

But  despite  the  fairness  of  the  day  my 
dream  haunted  me.  The  despairing  fig- 
ure, seeking  for  he  knew  not  what,  was 
exactly  the  idea  I  needed  to  give  human 
interest  to  the  weird  landscape  I  had  been 
mentally  sketching,  as  I  smoked  my  pipe 
the  evening  before;  so  immediately  after 
breakfast  I  took  my  sketch-book  and  went 
out,  intending  to  saunter  down  to  the 
sands.  When  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
High  Street,  however,  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  found,  to  my  annoyance  that 
it  had  stopped.  I  turned  away  from  the 
sea  towards  the  station,  to  set  it  by  the 
railway  clock,  and,  having  done  so,  came 


slowly  along  Newcomen  Street,  and  be- 
came suddenly  conscious  of  a  delicious 
breath  of  perfume.  Now,  in  common  with 
most  servants  of  art,  whatsoever  forms 
their  services  may  assume,  I  am  extremely 
sensitive  to  sweet  odors,  and  turned 
swiftly  about,  to  discover  whence  it  came. 
On  my  left  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  small 
house,  covered  with  climbing  white  roses, 
set  in  a  narrow  border  full  of  mignonette  ;  a 
small  white  gate  led  from  the  street  on  to  a 
neat  path  carefully  sprinkled  with  shingle; 
and  where  it  turned  the  corner  a  tall  pop- 
lar-tree stood,  its  shimmering  grey-green 
leaves  stirred  by  a  desultory  breeze,  whis- 
pering softly  at  intervals,  as  though  think- 
ing aloud.  Insensibly  I  drew  nearer,  a 
sense  of  peace  and  rest  stealing  over  me, 
and,  standing  by  the  open  gate,  saw  imme- 
diately opposite  a  board  with  "Friends' 
Meeting  House  "  inscribed  on  it  in  gold 
letters,  and  underneath  "  All  are  Wel- 
come." I  had  never  noticed  this  greeting 
before  on  any  house  of  prayer,  and  the 
simple  words  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  invi- 
tation. With  one  half-regretful  glance  at 
the  purple  and  green  Cleveland  Hills  in 
the  distance,  and  the  fair  stretch  of  mead- 
owland  at  their  feet,  I  stepped  inside  the 
open  gate,  and  as  I  did  so  a  sudden  wind 
smote  the  poplar  leaves  till  they  clashed 
out  like  golden  cymbals,  and  a  robin,  hid- 
den in  the  thick  foliage,  poured  forth  its 
song. 

I  paused  at  the  door,  with  a  feeling  of 
how  marvellously  fair  the  world  was,  and 
how  near  happiness  seemed  !  To  my 
thought  it  was  aptly  typified  by  that  hid- 
den  bird,  forever  singing  its  mystic  song 
close  to  our  ears,  yet  forever  fleeing  at 
our  approach ! 

Then  I  stepped  inside,  and  found  ray- 
self  in  a  small  room  filled  with  bare  forms, 
but  containing  no  sign  or  symbol  of  any 
kind ;  everything  was  white,  and  gave 
an  impression  of  snow ;  and  the  deep 
silence,  broken  by  no  bell's  voice  or  note 
of  music,  aided  the  illusion.  It  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  certain  pine  wood,  where 
once,  in  the  dead  of  night,  after  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  I  had  wandered  with  noiseless 
footsteps  amid  the  shrouded,  silent  trees, 
and  realized  for  a  few  brief  moments  the 
meaning  of  spiritual  communion. 

All  edifices  used  for  the  service  of 
religion  which  I  had  previously  seen  dis- 
played some  attempt  at  decoration,  pre- 
pared some  slight  scaffolding  for  the  sense 
to  mount  upon  ;  but  here  was  simply  noth- 
ing; not  only  no  pictures,  but  no  shadow 
of  relief  in  color;  not  only  no  sculpture, 
but  no  slightest  change  of  surface ;  and. 
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above  all,  no  music  —  not  a  sound;  there 
was  absolute  silence  —  a  silence  of  the 
senses,  of  the  faculties,  of  the  very  inner- 
most being,  as  well  as  of  the  lips  ;  and  this 
silence,  in  which  no  music  raised  the  soul 
to  God,  no  glory  of  color,  or  wealth  of 
carving,  or  fragrance  of  incense,  or  impres- 
sive rites  and  noble  liturgies,  worked  on 
the  feelings,  seemed  fitted  for  pure  spirit 
alone.  The  very  whiteness  and  clearness 
of  the  little  room  itself,  with  its  windows 
facing  the  hills,  where,  above  a  glory  of 
purple  and  green,  the  lovely  cloud-shadows 
drifted  before  a  lazy  wind,  and  the  intan- 
gible sense  of  remoteness,  of  distance, 
were  carefully  calculated  to  lay  no  finger 
of  earthly  thought,  or  emotion,  upon  the 
flight  of  that  spirit  —  the  very  silence  itself 
seemed  consciously  waiting;  and  as  the 
Friends  drifted  quietly  in,  the  women  no 
longer  in  outward  garb  *•  like  rows  of 
lilies,"  but  yet  each  face  a  living  flower,  in 
its  calm  sweetness  and  lily-like  purity  of 
expression,  and  the  men,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  noble  type,  tall,  slight,  regularly 
featured  and  blue-eyed,  with  a  grave  dig- 
nity and  courteous  grace  in  their  whole 
appearance,  a  kind  of  awe  fell  upon  me,  a 
Sort  or  half-frightened  awakening  from  the 
careless  agnosticism,  neither  happy  nor 
miserable,  with  which  I  had  hitherto  re- 
garded everything  in  life,  or  death,  or 
eternity. 

The  room  was  presently  about  half-full 
of  people  —  quiet  figures,  who  might  have 
been  carved  in  stone,  for  they  never 
moved  a  muscle,  or  turned  ever  so 
slightly  at  each  fresh  entrance.  Clad  in 
black  or  grey,  or  some  shade  that  scarcely 
broke  the  prevailing  sombreness,  they  sat 
with  clasped  hands,  gazing  straight  before 
them  with  a  far-off,  intent  look,  and  a  kind 
of  white  radiance  in  their  faces,  which  I 
had  never  seen  before ;  and  I  watched, 
inly  marvelling,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
the  soul  of  each  had  conquered  the  flesh, 
and  made  the  body  a  mere  vehicle  for  its 
own  revelation. 

My  fascinated  gaze  wandered  from  face 
to  face,  while  outwardly  I  sat  as  moveless 
as  the  rest,  until  it  reached  one,  and  de- 
sired to  go  no  farther,  for  this  face  was  the 
most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen,  or  dreamed 
of.  Now  I  realized  Charles  Lamb's  de- 
scription of  a  Quakeress;  now  I  knew 
what  I  had  been  seeking  in  my  troubled 
dream.  As  I  looked,  I  understood  that 
the  mysterious  whisperings  of  the  poplar 
leaves,  the  rapture  of  the  robin's  song,  the 
pure  beauty  of  the  white  roses,  and  the 
subtle  fragrance  of  the  mignonette,  were 
fitting  heralds  to  this  presence;  and  I  re- 


joiced, with  an  artist's  joy,  in  supreme 
loveliness,  that  impersonal  delight  which 
is  art's  most  precious  gift. 

The  girl  before  me  seemed  spring  and 
sweet  womanhood  personified.  Her  slim 
figure  was  clad  in  a  simple  clinging  dress 
of  grey-green,  the  shade  of  aspen  leaves, 
or  that  cool  color  one  sees  at  the  back  of 
an  incoming  wave  on  a  cloudy  day ;  and 
in  her  face,  with  its  drooping  eyelids,  ten- 
der curve  from  brow  to  chin,  and  pale 
forehead,  a  little  compressed,  like  Pom- 
pilia's,  with  the  weight  of  an  invisible 
crown,  that  strange  radiance  I  had  noticed 
in  the  others  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  intensity;  and  when  at  last  she 
raised  her  eyes,  blue  and  shining  like  a 
summer  sky,  she  appeared  to  my  dazzled 
gaze  a  veritable  star. 

I  could  scarcely  breathe ;  I  could  not 
have  spoken,  I  think,  if  my  life  had  de- 
pended on  a  word  ;  I  could  only  look,  and 
look,  at  the  lovely  unconscious  face,  and 
feel  that  I  had  never  lived  until  that 
moment.  It  was  not  love,  in  its  usual 
sense,  that  I  felt,  but  something  far  deep- 
er, something  utterly  impersonal,  which, 
through  this  visible  beauty,  as  through  a 
glass,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  that  eternal 
"beauty  of  holiness  "  which  all  religions 
strive  to  teach,  and  is  only  brought  near 
to  us,  made  recognizable,  through  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.  With 
me,  as  an  artist,  every  visible  fairness, 
whether  of  color,  or  form,  or  word,  or 
tone,  seemed  but  a  broken  shadow  of 
some  fairer  reality  ;  and  thus  this  girl's 
beauty  filled  my  soul  with  the  rapture  of  a 
sudden  realization  of  the  unspeakable 
beauty  of  God  beyond  and  behind  it ;  and 
surely  this  is  the  object  and  end  of  all 
loveliness,  of  all  genius,  —  to  raise  and 
purify  the  spirit  until  it  has  won  strength 
to  unite  itself  with  the  Eternal  Source  of 
all  beauty  and  truth. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  time  but  a  century  in  emotion,  the 
slim,  grey  figure  knelt  down,  and,  with 
clasped  hands  and  raised  eyes,  began  to 
pray,  in  a  voice  soft  as  the  coo  of  a  dove 
at  eventide,  yet  clear  as  a  silver  bell ;  and, 
as  she  prayed,  a  wonderful  light  seemed 
to  shine  upon  the  problems  of  life  and 
death. 

She  spoke  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  I 
remember ;  she  prayed  that  he  would 
shine  clearly  in  all  hearts  that  morning, 
and  brighten  all  spirits,  whether  meeting 
together,  like  ourselves,  or  under  other 
rules  of  worship,  or  wandering  in  the  dark- 
ness of  unbelief.  She  spoke  of  Holman 
Hunt's  great  picture,  wherein   the  artist 
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had  recognized,  and  shown  forth  for  all 
time,  the  Master's  love  in  seeking  for 
these  wanderers;  then  unconsciously,  as 
it  seemed,  the  pleadinor  voice  fell  into 
rhythm,  and  described  the  marvellous  pic- 
ture's echo  in  her  own  heart. 

My  dreamful  hills,  purple  with  heather  flowers, 

Wax  radiant  'neath  the  passing  of  his  feet ; 

And   God's  dear  sunshine,  amber-clear, 

and  sweet. 

Clings  to  his  blown  gold  hair :  from  cool  green 

bowers 
Wing  the  small  birds,  athrill  with  song  that 
dowers 
The  sapphire  day :  how  shall  my  wan  lips 

greet 
This  mighty  Lord  whose  eyes  I  fear  to 
meet, 
My  soul,  will  he  in  sooth  heed  word  of  ours  ? 

Master  and  King,  and  tenderest  Comforter, 
Is  he,  who  loveth  heather-flower  and  bird. 
Blue  sky,  sweet  sunshine,  and  least  things 
that  be ! 
No  meanest  soul  but  he  hath  died  for  her  — 
No  faintest  prayer  but  this  Crowned  One 
hath  heard  — 
Love  is  his  name,  lave  only  asketh  he ! 

She  paused  a  moment  after  the  last  line, 
and  then  added,  with  greatest  fervor, 
"  And  in  each  of  us,  dear  friends,  the  Light 
of  the  World  is  dawning  to-day.  If  we 
listen  with  our  souls,  we  shall  hear  his 
blessed  voice;  yea,  and  even  now,  me- 
thinks,  my  spirit's  eyes  can  see  him,  stand- 
ing on  yonder  hills,  as  once  he  stood  on 
the  hilis  of  Galilee,  the  sunshine  falling 
like  a  crown  on  his  gracious  brows,  the 
lights  and  shadows  flitting  roUnd  him,  like 
angels'  wings,  and  each  flower  lifting  its 
delicate  head  to  kiss  his  feet,  or  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  as  he  passes.  He  comes 
slowly  towards  us,  the  Flower  v*hose  seed 
is  in  every  soul,  as  its  root  is  in  God  him- 
self; waiting  to  reveal  his  blessed  pres- 
ence, as  that  inner  light  which  will  guide 
us  safely  through  all  sorrow,  and  tempta- 
tion, —  yea,  even  through  the  darkness  of 
sin,  —  to  his  own  land  of  everlasting  peace. 
One  prayer  only  is  necessary  from  man  to 
God  :  '  Lighten  our  darkness  ! '  Let  that 
prayer  be  in  every  heart,  on  every  lip,  this 
morning.  A  wise  and  beautiful  spirit, 
which  left  earth  darker  at  its  flitting,  once 
said,  '  Truth  can  never  be  told  so  as  to 
be  understood  without  being  believed,' 
and,  therefore,  'Lighten  our  darkness' 
should  be  the  burden  of  every  prayer,  the 
cry  of  every  soul." 

While  she  spoke,  with  long  pauses  be- 
tween the  clearness  of  her  phrases,  her 
face,  with  its  great  innocent  blue  eyes, 
became  more  and  more  "as  it  had  been 


the  face  of  an  angel ! "  At  last,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  she  was  silent;  presently  she 
rose  from  her  knees,  and  sat  down  as 
before,  her  head  slightly  bent  forward, 
her  hands  clasped  together.  I  remember 
nothing  more  of  that  morning  meeting; 
I  sat  there  as  in  a  trance,  the  white  walls 
around  me,  indeed,  and  the  silent  people, 
for  no  one  spoke  afterwards  ;  but  the  solid 
building  seemed  to  have  become  as  bright 
and  clear  as  glass,  through  whose  trans- 
parent surface  I  could  see  the  distant 
Cleveland  Hills  basking  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine, the  purple  cloud-shadows  throwing 
into  strange  and  vivid  relief  the  patches 
of  grass  at  their  feet,  while,  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  peak,  stood  a  gracious, 
white-robed  figure,  with  extended  hands, 
as  though  preparing  to  descend  into  the 
valley,  and  come  down  into  the  little  white 
room  to  bless  the  silent  worshippers.      « 

By  and  by  the  people  began  to  move 
quietly  out,  and,  still  in  a  dream,  I  rose 
and  followed  them.  An  old  man  standing 
by  the  door  held  out  his  hand,  with  a  grave 
"Good-morning!"  and  then,  once  again, 
I  found  myself  in  the  fragrant  air,  saw  the 
white  roses  clustering  over  the  walls,  the 
poplar  leaves  softly  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  the  robin  still  singing  in  their  cool 
dimness;  everything  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  an  hour  before,  and  yet  how  different  it 
all  seemed  to  me  !  A  subtle  radiance  suf- 
fused the  world  ;  and  wherever  my  eyes 
fell,  they  met  softly  shining  ones  smiling 
a  greeting  back,  with  the  far-away  gleam 
of  stars.  1  turned  down  to  the  sands,  and 
wandered  on,  until  gradually  the  people 
from  the  various  churches,  taking  their 
orthodox  little  walk,  neatly  sandwiched 
between  devotion  and  dinner,  were  left 
behind,  and  I  was  alone  amongst  the  bent- 
hills, —  great  waves  of  sand  piled  up  into 
hiflocks  by  gradual  seas,  and  held  loosely 
together  by  strange  grasses,  —  elymus  and 
psamma  stretched  their  long,  attenuated, 
blue-green  blades  thickly  over  the  yielding 
surface,  until  they  seemed  phantom  waters, 
forever  flowing  softly  on.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  hollows  sheltered  from  the  sea,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  the  flushed  pink 
flowers  and  slender,  wild-rose-like  leaves 
of  the  small  rest-harrow,  or  by  patches  of 
the  golden  orange  bird's-foot  trefoil  ;  and, 
more  rarely,  the  wide  yellow  eyes  of  the 
potentilla  repens  smiled  up  at  me,  while 
the  little  pinkish-mauve  flowerets  of  the 
sea-rocket  crept  cautiously  along  the  slip- 
pery sand,  and  the  sedum  anglicum  dotted 
itself  about  at  intervals,  its  quaint  stiff 
little  personality  giving  a  suggestion  of 
strength   and  permanence,  not  warranted 
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by  the  fragility  of  its  habit,  or  by  the  un- 
certainty of  its  environment. 

Noting  these  details  half-unconsciously, 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hillocks,  and 
opening  my  sketch-book,  let  my  heart 
guide  my  fingers  into  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  scene  I  had  just  left;  the  kneeling 
girl,  with  the  spiritual  radiance  in  her 
eyes,  piercing  the  solid  white  walls,  and 
springing  forth  to  meet  the  Light  of  the 
World,  If  only  our  realized  work  could 
be  like  the  ideal  presentment  of  our  minds, 
what  an  added  glory  the  rapture  of  crea- 
tion would  possess  I  But,  alas  !  that  is 
impossible;  the  star  that  lights  up  our 
soul,  the  vision  of  perfect  art,  fades  before 
the  clumsy  hand  striving  to  copy  its  fair- 
ness, into  a  mere  earthly  rushlight.  Still 
once  the  vision  has  been  seen^  the  rush- 
light is  precious  because  it  recalls,  how- 
ever faintly,  the  immortal  beauty  of  the 
gods. 

That  evening  found  me  again  at  the 
door  of  the  little  meeting-house  ;  and  as  I 
passed  beneath  the  clustering  white  roses, 
which  seemed  visible  images  of  the  silent 
prayers  offered  up  by  the  Friends  inside, 
one  half-blown  flower  blew  against  my  lips, 
as  though  in  welcome,  and  I  sat  down  in 
what  I  had  already  begun  to  consider  my 
"  old  place." 

The  girl  who  had  prayed  in  the  morning 
was  there,  peaceful  and  fair ;  but  this  even- 
ing she  was  silent.  I  longed  inexpressibly 
to  hear  her  voice  again  ;  to  listen  to  words 
of  hope  and  comfort;  to  be  calmed,  and 
strengthened,  and  guided  ;  to  feel  the  light 
gradually  dawning  in  my  awakened  spirit ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  first  time 
I  understood  the  living  truth  of  Carlyle's 
words,  "loving  obedience  in  return  for 
true  guidance."  Amid  the  deep  silence, 
at  last  an  old  man  rose,  and,  opening  a 
Bible  he  had  brought  with  him,  read  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel : 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ...  I 
■will  not  leave  you  desolate  .  .  .  My  peace 
I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you."  Everyone  knows  the 
tender,  beautiful  words  ;  and  he  read  them 
quite  simply,  yet  as  though  each  one  found 
its  echo  in  his  own  heart.  And  then  fol- 
lowed another  spell  of  that  wonderful, 
inexpressibly  soothing,  silence.  In  the 
presence  of  a  company  of  people,  silence 
is  usually  embarrassing  ;  the  sweet  silence 
which  falls  at  intervals  between  a  lover  and 
his  beloved,  or  between  two  friends  whose 
spirits  are  set  in  the  same  key,  a  silence 
which  implies  an  invisible  presence  unit- 
ing the  two  beings  more  closely  than  by 
chains  of  speech,  is  the  only  thing  at  all 


akin  to  this  silence  of  the  meeting-house, 
wherein  the  whole  congregation  is,  as  it 
were,  the  Beloved,  and  Jesus  the  Lover, 
so  that  gradually  we  grow  to  understand 
the  mystical  communion  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  Church. 

While  I  sat  there,  seeing  the  people 
around  me,  indeed,  with  my  bodily  eyes, 
but  my  spiritual  ones  piercing  into  the 
mysteries  of  God,  a  sense  of  inexpressible 
peace  and  thankfulness  filled  my  heart, 
and  I  lifted  up  perhaps  the  first  real  prayer 
of  my  life.  Many  moods  have  influenced 
me  since  then  ;  hours  of  doubt,  of  cold- 
ness, of  distrust,  have  wearied  and  sad- 
dened my  soul ;  hours  when  I  have  wearily 
plodded  on  through  thick  darkness,  hardly 
believing  in  the  light  at  the  end.  Yet 
never  since  that  first  Sunday  when  I  en- 
tered the  little  Redcar  meeting-house,  and 
heard  the  clear  voice  which  guided  me  to 
the  Light  of  the  World,  has  that  vision 
quite  left  me  ;  and  the  blessed  speech,  and 
even  more  blessed  silence,  have  but  grown 
dearer  and  more  expressive  with  each 
fresh  experience. 

As  I  went  out,  the  stillness  which  her- 
alds sunset  and  dawn  lay  upon  the  world, 
as  though  the  messenger  of  God  were  fly- 
ing across  the  earth,  hushed  to  listen  to 
his  tidings.  The  fading  light  lay  in  small 
bright  patches  on  the  hillsides,  almost 
swallowed  up  by  the  deep  grey  and  purple 
shadows,  which  crept  noiselessly,  with 
long,  stealthy  strides,  over  the  pale  green 
fields,  whose  white  daisies  faintly  glim- 
mered amid  the  feathery  heads  of  the  tall 
grasses.  Behind  Hartlepool  rose  a  broad 
stretch  of  sky,  flooded  with  gorgeous 
crimson  and  gold,  whose  reflection  made  a 
wide  path  of  yellow  light  across  the  qui- 
etly murmuring  waters,  and  the  curving 
sands  were  shining  and  glittering,  as 
though  sprinkled  with  star-dust. 

My  dazzled  eyes  turned  southward  ;  but 
there  also  the  magic  of  sunset  had  worked 
a  transformation,  for  the  cliffs,  stretching 
away  beyond  Saltburn,  usually  outlined  in 
pale  tints,  were  gleaming  in  rose-pinks, 
and  yellow,  and  bright  purples,  melting 
into  vivid  greens,  as  the  distant  woods 
met,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  glory  of 
color  I 

It  was  indeed  a  marvellously  fair  world 
to  awaken  in,  and  find  one's  soul  waiting 
to  interpret  the  all-pervading  Deity;  my 
spirit  seemed  to  put  forth  wings  like  a 
dove,  and  to  fly  away  swiftly  through  the 
sunset's  golden  gate  into  the  land  of 
heart's  desire,  wherein  God  is  himself 
moon  and  sun,  the  Enlightening  radiance 
revealing  life  and  death,  no  longer  tragical 
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mysteries,  but  twin-angels  leading  us  to 
his  feet. 

During  the  day  that  followed  I  wan- 
dered about  in  my  usual  desultory  fash- 
ion ;  but  neither  the  quaintness  nor  actual 
beauty  of  many  places  I  discovered,  and 
sketched,  could  dim  the  spiritual  charm  of 
the  ugly  little  grey  town  of  Redcar,  and  I 
always  came  back  to  it  with  a  feeling  that 
it  was  my  home.  It  is  strange  how  that 
sweetest  word  in  our  language  stamps 
itself  indelibly,  and  in  the  passing  of  a 
flash  of  light,  on  some  narrow  space  of 
earth,  where,  carelessly  drifting  tlirough 
life,  on  a  sudden  our  forgotten  soul  meets 
us  face  to  face,  and  we  start  back  af- 
frighted, or  spring  forward  joyously,  at 
the  revelation,  and  never  again  tread  the 
old  path  without  sin.  The  place  of  the 
vision  will  always  be  home  to  us,  how- 
soever far  behind  in  the  unresting  journey 
of  life  we  leave  it ;  for  what  is  home  in  its 
true  sense  but  the  gate  of  Heaven  —  the 
ladder  by  whose  gradual  climbing  we 
reach  God  —  the  sheltered  garden  wherein 
we  cultivate  the  precious  flowers  of  love, 
and  trust,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  patience, 
and  truth,  which,  springing  in  the  soil  of 
our  passing  lives,  grow  purer  and  fairer 
with  each  day's  tendance,  until  at  last 
death  sets  them  in  God's  own  garden, 
amid  the  eternal  stars? 

But  the  heart's  home  is  not  always  the 
home  of  the  spirit ;  and  it  is  well,  in  these 
days  of  blatant  speech,  of  noisy  drum  and 
trumpet  voices,  proclaiming  their  various 
gospels  amid  a  deafening  din  of  clashing 
arguments,  to  have  one  temple  sacred  to 
silence — one  place  wherein  the  wearied 
spirit  may  creep  quietly  to  the  feet  of 
God,  with  a  voiceless  prayer  and  an  un- 
uttered  yearning.  It  is  well,  as  a  great 
bishop  of  our  national  church  has  beauti- 
fully said,  to  remember  that  "  Beyond 
these  crowded  thoroughfares  which  be- 
wilder us,  these  crushing  palaces  of  com- 
merce which  overwhelm  us,  this  sordid 
glare  which  dazzles  and  saddens  us,  rises 
before  the  believer  the  holy  city,  pure  and 
still."  And  I  think  there  are  times,  un- 
der whatsoever  special  banner  we  wage 
the  Lord's  war  against  darkness  and  sin, 
when,  to  all  of  us,  the  silence  of  spiritual 
communion  which  the  quiet  of  a  Friends' 
Meeting-House  offers  would  be  useful  and 
blessed ;  setting  in  many  a  life  the  seed  of 
noble  work  and  fruitful  effort,  and  shining, 
amid  a  halo  of  tender  remembrance,  like  a 
green  isle  in  a  stormy  sea,  in  all  lives  which 
have  experienced  its  remote  and  spiritual 
charm. 

Evelyn  Pyne. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  BYRON, 

WITH   SOMB   REFLECTIONS  ON   THEM. 
BY  THE  REV.  HENRY   HAYMAN,  D.D. 

An  elderly  friend  of  my  youth,  since 
gone  his  way  to  "the  great  majority,"  was 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Lord  Byron, 
the  poet,  and  made  the  academic  course 
concurrently  —  or  nearly  so  —  with  him. 
Among  incidents  of  his  college  days  he 
vividly  recalled  the  poet's  pet  bear  —  that 
"rough  customer"  for  the  dons,  but  espe- 
cially for 

Unlucky  Tavell !  doomed  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears.* 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  particular  inci- 
dents of  scapegrace  mischief  the  above 
couplet  refers ;  but  obviously  the  two 
plurals,  "pupils  "  and  "bears,"  are  plurals 
of  generality  merely;  and  one  sees  that 
the  bard  himself  in  boxing-gloves,  and 
his  shaggy/r<7/'^/in  native  fur,  or  perhaps 
made  grotesque  in  cap  and  gown  —  a  for- 
midable "cub"  (as  pupils  were  termed) 
for  a  nervous  tutor  —  are  alone  intended. 
Did  the  bear  paw-mark  the  sacred  gravel 
of  the  great  court  ?  Was  he  imported  into 
Mr.  Tavell's  staircase  in  a  sedan-chair? 
Did  he  in  an  unguarded  moment  usurp  a 
seat  in  the  porter's  lodge?  These  are 
questions  that  cannot  now  be  answered. 
But  my  old  friend  distinctly  remembered 
the  personality  of  the  animal,  kept  at  liv- 
ery in  the  stable-yard  of  an  inn,  which, 
probably  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  was  still 
standing  when  I  first  knew  Cambridge 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  was,  I  think, 
The  Castle  and  Falcon,  or  known  by  some 
similar  title.  Probably  it  may  since  then 
have  followed  off  the  road  the  stage-coach 
teams  which  it  once  sheltered;  in  one  of 
which  coaches,  as  academic  youth  be- 
lieved (but  academic  youth  believe  easily), 
that  journey  was  performed,  in  which  two 
travellers,  booked  as  "Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Bruin,"  occupied  ^'/J-4-2/^>  corner  seats 
from  London  to  Cambridge — in  fact  the 
bear  aforesaid  and  the  noble  bear-leader ; 
the  former  being  brought  up  by  the  latter 
ostensibly  "to  sit  for  a  fellowship."  My 
old  friend  had  several  times  seen  the  bear 
(to  whom  landlord,  ostler,  and  helps  all 
acted  as  valets  de  chambre\  on  chain  in- 
deed, but  unmuzzled,  gambolling  in  the 
inn  yard,  and  rolling  sometimes  into  and 
out  of  the  big  tub  which  served  him  for  a 
cubicle.     The  eccentric  owner  would  take 

*  "Hints  from  Horace,"  where  a  note  records  the 
position  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Tavell  as  contemporary  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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him  out  to  witness  a  cock-fight,  or  a  time- 
gallop  over  Newmarket  turf,  in  whatever 
vehicle  most  delighted  the  jaunty  gowns- 
men of  that  early  day  before  "dog-carts  " 
were  yet  popularized.  '*  Love  me,  love 
my  bear,^'  would  be  a  difficult  application 
of  a  well-known  proverb,  and  one  requiring 
a  higher  than  average  standard  of  "altru- 
ism." The  friend  of  the  late  Frank  Buck- 
land,  more  than  thirty  years  later  in  the 
century,  found  it  so  when  regaled  or 
alarmed  by  the  antics  of  his  similar  ursine 
favorite,  "  Tiglath-Pileser."  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  what  Macaulay  says  of 
the  Puritan  aversion  to  bear-baiting  as  a 
popular  sport  —  "  not  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  people  "  —  would  apply  inversely  to 
Byron's  predilection  in  this  instance,  as 
founded  —  unlike  Buckland's  —  not  on 
gratification  which  he  derived  from  zool- 
ogy so  much  as  from  embarrassment 
which  he  hoped  thereby  to  cause  to  aca- 
demic authorities,  by  perplexing  them  with 
a  new  form  of  unruliness. 

And  yet  Byron  was  not  without  a  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  for  animal  life.  "Have  a 
care,  or  that  monkey  will  fly  at  you  ! "  was 
his  caution  to  Moore,  when  visiting  him 
much  later  in  Italy,  as  he  showed  his 
future  biographer  to  the  door.  One  may 
also  remember  his  engaging  in  a  roadside 
quarrel  in  the  same  region  "with  a  fellow 
who  was  impudent  to  my  horse  ;  "  and  his 
love  for  dogs  culminates  in  his  well-known 
epitaph  on  "  Boatswain,"  which,  comment- 
ing on  the  word  "friend"  as  applied  in 
human  experience,  concludes  with  :  — 

I  never  knew  but  one  —  and  here  he  lies; 

the  exaggerated  misanthropy  of  which 
arose  probably  from  some  pique  —  or 
mere  desire  to  add  piquancy  —  at  the  mo- 
ment. On  his  dog-friends  (or  one  of 
them),  however,  I  shall  have  something  to 
add  further  on.  To  return  for  the  mo- 
ment to  his  Cantab  period.  He  records 
a  pool  at  a  mill-dam  above  Cambridge, 
where  he  used  to  dive,  and  cling  at  the 
bottom   round  the   stump  of  one  of  the 

posts,  and  "  wonder  how  the  I   got 

there."  This  quaint  expression  of  wonder 
illustrates  happily  the  groping  sense  of 
novel  surroundings  which  the  youthful 
diver  experiences  at  a  much  less  depth 
than  "  full  fathom  five."  "  Something  new 
and  strange,"  as  Ariel  sings,  takes  pos- 
session of  one  for  the  nonce,  while  the 
necessity  of  holding  one's  breath,  involv- 
ing the  non-aeration  of  the  blood,  reacts  on 
the  brain,  and  imparts  a  dreaminess  to  the 
whole   experience,  which   makes  it  seem 


expedient  to  fish  something  up,  if  it  be 
but  a  pebble  or  sherd,  to  give  evidence 
when  the  time  comes  to  breathe  again, 
superasque  evadere  ad  auras.  During  the 
same  maiden  visit  to  Cambridge  above 
referred  to,  I  explored  that  pool,  known 
then  and  probably  now  by  the  tradition  of 
his  name.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  remember, 
of  depth  hardly  answering  to  the  Byronic 
record,  and  insignificant  as  compared  with 
other  fresh  water  with  which  I  was  then 
familiar  in  Somersetshire.  My  own  expe- 
rience is  that  nothing  is  so  often  exag- 
gerated as  depth  of  water.  But  perhaps 
it  may  have  got  silted  up  partly  in  the 
interval  of  forty  odd  years.  At  any  rate, 
the  mill-post  was  gone.  It  was  probably 
in  Byron's  time  a  solitary  survivor,  and  in 
its  unsupported  individuality  would  easily 
be  washed  out  even  by  such  sluggish 
waters  as  those  of  the  Cam. 

Byron's  athletic  preferences  were  estab- 
lished in  favor  of  boxing  and  swimming, 
chiefly  by  the  unfortunate  infirmity  of  his 
feet.  Amateur  rowing  was  at  this  period 
yet  in  the  future,  or  his  natural  outlet 
would  have  been  the  college  eight-oar,  and 
much  good  its  discipline  would  probably 
have  done  him ;  while  his  well-formed 
arms  and  shoulders  would  have  certainly 
made  him  a  very  efficient  oarsman,  the 
malformation  referred  to  not  being  such 
as  to  impede  the  use  of  the  stretcher.  As 
it  was,  he  had  nothing  but  the  native 
muscle  to  rely  on,  and  therefore  boxed  and 
swam.  But  later  at  Venice  we  hear  of  his 
sculling  in  the  lagoon  daily  to  the  Arme- 
nian convent,  with  a  preference  for  days  of 
wilder  weather,  as  if  derived  from  his 
grandfather  the  admiral,  known  in  the 
navy  as  "foul-weather  Jack." 

Again,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  my  lot  to  make  in  a 
foreign  capital  the  acquaintance  of  the 
probably  last  survivor  of  the  circle  who 
remembered  Byron  ;  one  indeed  belonging 
to  a  family,  some  of  whose  members  had 
intimate  relations  with  him.  He  had  been 
at  Harrow  as  a  junior  boy  when  Byron 
was  still  there  as  a  senior;  was  indeed,  I 
think,  his  fag,  at  any  rate  remembered 
him  as  sharing  the  "  monitorial  "  authority 
which  is  mostly  committed  to  upper  boys. 
I  gathered  from  him  that  Byron,  as  a 
"monitor"  (if  that  is  the  correct  Harro- 
vian designation),  was  not  only  far  from 
being  a  pillar  of  discipline,  but  equally 
remote  from  a  wholesome  personal  exam- 
ple. His  attitude  towards  authority,  I 
gathered,  was  that  of  an  impatient  chafing 
on  the  curb,  tempered  by  a  reserve  of  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  the  headmaster;  but  for 
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which,  he  would,  as  a  monitor,  have  been 
a  traitor  in  the  camp  of  discipline.  The 
Irishman's  defiant  question,  "  Have  ye  got 
a  government?  Then  I'm  agin  it,"  illus- 
trates Byron's  attitude  of  ingrained  con- 
tumacy against  all  authority.  Sallies  of 
flightiness  and  fits  of  moodiness  showed, 
even  then,  such  oscillations  of  character 
as  mark  the  lack  of  steadying  ballast;  and 
he  illustrated  that  maxim  of  his  own  which 
made  his  life  a  moral  zigzag,  pronouncing 
that 

Surely  they're  sincerest, 
Who 're  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

Thus  he  was  like  a  gun  on  a  hair-trig- 
ger, quick  to  detonate,  and  shooting  true 
to  its  line  of  inclination  at  the  moment, 
but  without  aim,  and  which  might  hit 
vacuity,  or  bring  down  a  bird,  or  maim  a 
friend. 

My  informant,  who  had  further  occa- 
sions of  noting  Byron's  plunge  into  fame 
—  shooting  to  Parnassian  heights  as  sud- 
denly and  easily  as  to  the  bottom  of  his 
favorite  pool  in  the  Cam  —  laid  most  stress 
on  the  dangerous  stimulus  which  it  gave 
to  this  gustiness  of  nature.  It  besotted 
him,  especially  with  the  fumes  of  female 
adulation  ;  and  you  might  see  a  shoal  of 
high-bred  beauties  for  a  few  seasons  el- 
bowing each  other  at  Lady  Melbourne's 
or  Lady  Jersey's  receptions  for  a  place 
within  earshot  of  his  finely  modulated 
tones.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  sketch  of 
Juan's  personnel*  reflects  a  somewhat 
idealized  self,  and  that,  especially  in  the 
lines, 

The  Devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  quiver's  choice, 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice, 

the  poet  is  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
triumphs  in  that  kind.  The  student  of 
his  poems  will,  I  think,  if  he  attends  to 
the  point,  conclude  that  this  fine  natural 
organ  had  but  little  ear  to  guide  it,  and 
that  music  proper  was  to  Byron  not  indeed 
wholly  a  blank,  but  a  medium  to  which  he 
was  largely  neutral.  Moore  records  even- 
ings at  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird's  in  1814,  "  where 
music  —  followed  by  its  accustomed  se- 
quel of  supper,  etc.  —  kept  us  together 
usually  till  rather  a  late  hour.  Besides,"  he 
says,  "those  songs  of  mine  which  he  has 
himself  somewhere  recorded  as  his  favor- 
ites, there  was  also  one  to  a  Portuguese 
air  .  .  .  which  seemed  especially  to  please 
him  ;  the  national  character  of  the  music, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  words  '  Sunny 
Mountains,'  bringing  back  freshly  to  his 
memory  the  impressions  of  all  he  had  seen 

*  Don  Juan,  xv.  st.  12  foil. ;  see  also  82-4. 


in  Portugal.  I  have  indeed  known  few 
persons  more  alive  to  the  charms  of  sim- 
ple music ;  and  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  tears  in  his  eyes  while  listening  to 
the  Irish  melodies."  Thus  Moore  piles 
up  facts  which  go  to  disprove  his  theory. 
For  is  it  not  plain  that  the  words,  reminis- 
cences, and  sentiments  were  what  drew  the 
tears  of  Byron,  and  that  the  music  was  at 
best  but  a  secondary  vehicle?  Thus,  "I 
loathe  an  opera  more  than  Dennis  did,"* 
is  probably  a  genuine  confession  ;  and  in- 
deed at  an  opera  in  Venice  to  which  Byron 
took  Moore,  the  former's  share  in  the 
evening's  amusement  lay,  so  far  as  re- 
corded, in  scraps  of  gossip  about  celebri- 
ties or  notorieties,  alike  before  and  behind 
the  curtain,  retailed  apparently  while  the 
music  was  proceeding.  Medora's  guitar 
and  Lady  Adeline's  harp  are  of  course 
mere  stage-properties.  On  the  contrary, 
in  his  vein  of  quizzical  humor,  nothing 
comes  more  readily  to  hand  for  a  butt  or 
foil  of  his  satire  than  music,  musicians, 
singers,  and  critics  of  the  art.     Thus, 

Orpheus,  we  know  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear,t 

and  all  will  remember  the  count  in  '*  Bep- 
po."  There  is  a  passage  which  looks  like 
an  exception  in  the  "Hebrew  Melody" 
beginning,  "The  harp  the  monarch-min- 
strel swept ;  "  but  on  examination  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  mere  expansion,  with  poetic 
license,  of  a  passage  in  Burnet's  "  History 
of  Music.'*  J  How  different  this  from  the 
melodious  sensitiveness  of  his  crony  and 
fellow-minstrel  Moore  !  In  short,  into  the 
spells  of  solemn  pathos  which  the  genius 
of  Byron  casts  upon  us  music  hardly  en- 
ters. The  greatest  master  of  emotional 
poetry  for  three  centuries,  he  but  slen- 
derly recognizes  this  most  copious  and 
natural  of  all  the  stimulants  of  emotion. 
The  extent  to  which  this  negative  charac- 
teristic has  been  skipped  by  his  biogra- 
phers and  critics  has  led  me  thus  far  to 
diverge  upon  the  subject  from  the  theme 
to  which  I  return. 

In  illustration  of  the  persistency  with 
which  Byron  was  dogged  by  female  devo- 
tees and  dosed  with  feminine  flattery,  my 
friend  recounted  how  two  fair  pilgrims 
found  their  way  once  to  Newstead  in  his 
absence.  With  that  intrepid  curiosity 
which  ladies  evince  on  such  adventures  of 
interest,  and  with  that  love  of  relic-hunting 
which  seems  the  proper  pendant  to  such 

*  Hints  from  Horace, 
t  Ibid. 

%  See  the  passage  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Murray's 
fullest  edition. 
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curiosity,  they  examined  his  personal  quar- 
ters, handled  his  boxing-gloves  and  foils, 
but  found  nothing  which  they  could  with 
decency  appropriate,  until  a  rough-coated 
dog,  a  successor  to  the  buried  and  la- 
mented "  Boatswain,"  entered  the  room. 
The  dog  could  tell  no  tales ;  the  servant, 
duly  bribed,  might  be  relied  on  to  tell 
none.  So  in  despair  of  a  token  from  the 
poet's  own  at  that  time  luxuriant  curls, 
they  took  a  vicarious  sample  from  the 
animal ;  and,  submitting  him  to  the  shears, 
bore  away  each  her  trophy,  remarking 
that  "  Byron  may  have  patted  his  favorite 
on  the  very  spot,  you  know,  where  those 
hairs  grew."  Possibly  the  servant  blabbed, 
later  and  long  after,  of  this  canine  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock."  More  probably  the  ladies 
—  just  as  there  are  sorrows  too  great  for 
utterance  —  found  their  triumph  too  great 
for  silence,  and  boasted  of  their  spoil  to 
admiring  friends. 

Of  the  enormous  mischief  done  to  By- 
ron's character  by  this  sickly  sentimental 
atmosphere  of  adulation  my  friend  enter- 
tained a  profound  impression,  and  was 
disposed  to  ascribe  more  lasting  ill-effects 
to  it,  through  that  feminine  element  in 
Byron's  own  character  which  led  his  friend 
Lord  Broughton  to  extenuate  his  vagaries 
as  those  of  "a  favorite  and  sometimes 
froward  sister."  Byron's  conduct  to  a 
woman  seemed  governed  (excepting  al- 
ways his  own  sister)  with  some  degree  of 
reverence  for  principle. 

And  the  same  cause,  female  adulation, 
which  would  have  unsteadied  most  men  at 
his  age,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  unhinged  the  moral  balance,  pro- 
voked still  further  the  wild  caprices  of  his 
nature,  as  though  to  show  his  votaries  that 
their  idol  could  match  them  at  their  wild- 
est flight.  Flashes  as  from  a  female  soul, 
brilliant,  excitable,  and  impetuous,  form  for 
page  after  page  of  his  letters  and  diaristic 
fragments,  the  staple  of  his  self-delinea- 
tion. 

You  might  find  in  them  all  the  traits  of 
a  coquette;  sometimes  pert,  vain,  touchy, 
and  flippant,  sometimes  defiant,  irascible, 
and  vindictive.  There  lie  on  the  surface 
these  distinctly  feminine  attributes,  as  in 
his  talk  there  lurked  all  the  apparatus  of 
luring  smiles  and  ensnaring  tones,  the 
plausible  innuendo,  the  dexterous  iqui- 
voque,  the  audacious  topsy-turveying  of 
morality,  the  saucy  snap-shot  taken  at  an- 
other's folly,  in  order  to  escape,  as  it  were, 
from  his  own  in  the  smoke.  And  while 
parading  his  volatility,  he  united  it  to  a 
masculine  intensity  and  a  virile  hardihood 
of  self-will,   which   makes  him  seem  the 


hermaphrodite  of  genius.  Like  most 
women,  it  was  more  easy  for  him  to  be 
generous  than  just.  Truth  would  be  dis- 
torted or  inverted  to  bolster  up  some  view 
snatched  up  from  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moment ;  and  facts  be  forgotten  or  discol- 
ored as  pique  or  passion  swayed.  Moore, 
who  keeps  all  the  brightest  hues  of  the 
biographer's  palette  for  him,  declares  that 
he  never  could  keep  a  secret,  and  that  none 
who  valued  confidential  dealing  would 
ever  place  one  in  his  keeping.  His  very 
courage  seems  at  least  as  much  feminine 
as  masculine,  was  reinforced  or  paralyzed 
by  nervous  excitement,  and  would  "come 
and  go"  like  a  lady's  complexion.  In 
short,  the  "treble-clef  "  contains  the  dom- 
inant note  of  his  character,  although  with 
a  swelling  undertone  of  bass.  My  friend's 
opinion  might  have  condensed  itself  in 
two  quotations,  varium  et  mutabile  sem- 
per^  and  capricieuse  comme  une  jolie 
femme.  Byron  had  indeed  caught  this 
from  his  mother,  as  naturally  as  most 
daughters  might.  She  was,  it  seems, 
shallow  and  gusty,  while  he  rolls  "a  bay 
of  breakers;"  and  to  him  might  have 
been  used  by  a  friend  Brutus's  apology  to 
Cass  i  us:  — 

When  you  are  over  hasty  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  jfour  mother  chides,  and  leave  you 
so. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  suffered  more 
from  unhappy  domestic  antecedents.  The 
son  of  a  mother  with  whom  he  shared  a 
temperament  which  made  them  mutually 
insupportable  to  each  other,  the  son  of  a 
father  whose  early  death  was  the  best 
boon  he  could  have  conferred  on  his  infant 
heir,  Byron  had  no  kin  on  either  side  to 
fill  the  void  which  nature  abhors,  and 
which  an  especially  emotional  nature  like 
his  craves  to  have  filled.  While  from 
earlier  ancestry  a  tangle  of  embarrassment 
was  demised  to  him,  and  his  noble  guar- 
dian showed  him  the  cold  shoulder  of 
distasteful  superciliousness,  he  had  "a 
heart  which,  though  faulty,  was  feeling," 
and  sensitively  susceptible  of  all  the  mis- 
chief which  this  array  of  mischances 
could  produce.  With  manifold  charms  of 
person,  voice,  and  manner,  and  with  fea- 
tures which  flashed  a  mobile  mirror  of 
emotion  and  intellect,  he  was  dashed  and 
marred  by  one  malformation,  which,  while 
it  mortified  vanity,  undermined  physical 
health.  Too  conscious  of  his  besetting 
corpulent  tendencies  —  these  again  being 
due  to  a  maternal  source  —  he  would  per- 
secute his  constitution,  and  exacerbate 
the  pungency  of  his  caprices,  by  extreme 
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dietary  treatment,  by  fits  of  self-starvation 
and  unwholesome  counter-agents  to  the 
dreaded  obesity.  By  means  of  tobacco- 
chewing,  green-tea  drinking,  breaking  a 
long  fast  on  biscuits  and  soda-water,  by 
an  outbreak  on  potatoes,  fish  — stale  fish, 
one  biographer  states — and  vinegar,  he 
carried  on  an  unnatural  self-coercion,  a 
struggle  between  vanity  and  avoirdupois. 
The  loss  of  a  stone  of  flesh-weight  glad- 
dened him  more  than  all  the  sold  copies 
of  the  "Corsair."  It  was  Adonis  —  but 
Adonis  boiteux  —  pitted  against  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  in  the  same  capricious  personal- 
ity;  and  even  if  he  for  a  while  conquered 
the  "flesh"  he  retained  the  "frailties." 
The  consequences  were  stomach  in  rebel- 
lion, liver  stagnating,  and  temper  ever  at 
full-cock  of  rebellious  versatility,  while 
his  minor  habits  were  to  the  last  degree 
vagrant  and  non-domestic.  What  a  sub- 
ject for  matrimony  —  this  risky  mass  of 
conflicting  eccentricities ! 

I  have  said  you  might  compile  a  coquette 
complete  from  those  curly  shavings  which 
his  character  throws  off  in  letters  and  di- 
ary. But  there  was,  after  all,  something 
solid  and  noble  below.  He  died  at  six- 
and-thirty,  just  as  he  seemed  to  have  shed 
off  the  shavings,  and  to  be  showing  a 
firmer  plank  and  closer  grain  of  character, 
something  better  than  a  great  genius  spoilt. 
And  indeed  it  is  equally  possible  to  com- 
pile an  opposite  portrait  out  of  his  literary 
remains  ;  one  exhibiting  depth  of  affection, 
romantic  sympathy  with  all  that  is  grandest 
in  nature,  generosity  in  aiding  the  weak 
and  distressed,  a  profound  and  melancholy 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  human  life,  together 
with  spasmodic  flashes  of  a  deep  religious 
sentiment.  But  apart  from  the  interest 
of  these  two  opposite  sides  of  the  human 
medal  there  came  the  romantic  shock 
which  arrested  public  judgment  upon  his 
character,  by  early  death  in  an  unselfish 
cause.  Just  as  he  seemed  to  have  at  last 
cast  anchor  in  a  motive  which  might  con- 
centrate energy,  subdue  emotion  to  effort, 
the  imaginative  to  the  practical,  and  cor- 
rect eccentricity  by  self-devotion,  the  cable 
snapped  and  he  drifted  away  into  the  dark. 
Somewhat  like  a  knight-errant,  with  foot 
in  stirrup  and  hand  on  lance,  whom  the 
trumpet-call  has  roused  from  dalliance  and 
illicit  orgies  at  last ;  on  the  very  eve  of  an 
enterprise,  the  heroism  of  which  might 
have  redeemed  the  egotism  of  a  life  mis- 
spent, Lord  Byron  passed  away.  Awhile 
the  idol,  and  anon  the  outcast,  of  the 
highest  social  circle  in  England,  he  closed 
the  blotted  record  of  what  was  hardly 
more  than  youth,  at  the  moment  when  a 


leaf  seemed  turning  which  promised  to 
efface  the  older  pages.  Therefore  to  do 
him  justice  is  most  difficult.  If  his  ill- 
deserts  were  great,  his  final  promise  was 
greater.  Contemporary  censure,  the  full 
severity  of  which  he  had  certainly  pro- 
voked, became  suddenly  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  That  verdict  somewhat  reflects 
the  bias  of  his  own  nature  — is  generous 
rather  than  just ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  gen- 
erosity is  justice  towards  such  a  brief, 
erratic,  and  brilliant  paradox  of  life.  Crit- 
icism turns  to  sympathy,  and  those*  who 
thought  harshly  become  those  who  feel 
tenderly.  The  world  which  had  for  some 
years  regarded  him  as  a  scamp  shaken  off, 
felt  suddenly  the  pang  of  bereavement  for 
a  lost  genius.  It  reviled  an  egotist,  it 
mourned  a  hero. 

But  is  there  no  "  fly  in  the  ointment  "  of 
heroism  at  this  last  departure  of  Childe 
Harold  upon  Hellenic  pilgrimage?  Yes, 
there  was  another  side  to  it,  or  something 
else  /«side.  If  he  warmly  embraced  a 
cause,  he  coldly  deserted  a  woman,  who 
for  his  sake  had  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of 
domestic  dishonor.  Was  he  stirred  by 
compunction  for  the  outrage  and  the 
shame?  or  was  he  merely  throwing  away 
this  latest  feminine  toy  as  he  had  thrown 
away  so  many  before?  It  seems  impos- 
sible now  to  pronounce.  There  are,  as 
we  shall  further  see,  glimpses  of  a  changed 
and  bettered  mind  in  his  last  year.  Drawn 
to  a  large  enterprise  of  unselfishness,  he 
may  have  reflected :  "  To  prosecute  it, 
continuing  this  tie,  degrading  in  itself,  is 
impossible."  But  it  had  the  evil  air  of 
forsaking  one  who  had  staked  her  all  and 
lost  her  best  on  him  and  for  him.  Such 
is  the  Nemesis  of  lawless  passion.  Peni- 
tence, even  if  sincere,  can  scarce  ever 
seem  disinterested.  The  impression  left 
on.  competent  witnesses  was  that  he 
wearied  of  La  Guiccioli  and  deserted  her. 
She  was  not  likely  to  submit  without 
remonstrance,  and  he  replied  by  putting 
the  Ionian  Sea  between  them.  Thus  our 
knight-errant,  with  whatever  genuine  zeal 
against  giant  and  dragon,  rides  with  a  bend 
sinister  on  his  shield  and  makes  a  con- 
venience of  his  own  enthusiasm.  No 
doubt  he  longs  to  set  Hellas  free,  but  he 
longs  equally  to  be  free  himself,  and  so, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  song,  "he  loves  and 
he  rides  away." 

That  there  was  some  marked  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Byron's  mind  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects  in  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life,  rests  primarily  on  the  evidence 
of  his  servant  Fletcher,  who  is  not  rated 
highly  in  point  of  intelligence.     But  the 
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fact,  if  fact  it  were,  would  not  need  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  to  note  it ;  and  an 
astute  servant  of  such  a  master  would  be 
more  likely  to  distrust  and  discredit  it 
than  one  stupidly  honest  and  warmly  at- 
tached. The  only  question  is  whether 
Fletcher  would  be  likely  to  invent  it  for 
the  consolation  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  Lord  By- 
ron's sister,*  who  certainly  accepted  it 
and  derived  solace  from  it.  But  here  it 
should  be  added,  that  she,  writing  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  the  warm  and  attached 
friend  of  them  both,  says  :  — 

You  see,  dear  Mr.  H.,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  a  certain  set  imagine  that  it  might  be  said 
by  his  enemies,  and  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  that  he  [Byron]  had  turned  Meth- 
odist, if  it  was  said  that  he  paid  latterly  more 
attention  to  his  religious  duties  than  formerly. 
But  let  them  say  what  they  will,  it  must  be 
the  first  of  consolations  to  us  that  he  did  so. 
I  am  convinced  of  it  from  Fletcher's  asser- 
tions, and  a  letter  from  a  Dr.  Kennedy  in 
Cephalonia  to  Fletcher  since  the  death.  I 
shall  ever  bless  that  man  for  his  endeavors  to 
work  upon  his  mind.t 

It  thus  appears  that  Mrs.  Leigh  had 
seen  a  letter  of  "a  Dr.  Kennedy"  to 
Fletcher  which  gave  her  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  she  dwells. 
It  is  thus  no  mere  surmise  snatched  from 
below  stairs  to  comfort  bereavement  above. 
This  Dr.  Kennedy  is  a  well-known  person, 
and  occurs  in  "  Moore's  Life  "  (vi.,  pp.  86, 
foil.)  as  holding  with  Byron  at  Cephalonia, 
within  the  last  six  months  of  the  latter's 
earthly  career,  some  "  curious  conversa- 
tions, now  published."  They  confirm  the 
view  that  the  religious  framework  of  By- 
ron's mind,  long  a  thing  of  broken  outlines 
and  shifting  shadows,  was  now  shaping 
itself  with  something  like  definiteness,  that 
faith  was  feeling  for  the  helm  of  con- 
science. Moore  represents  Dr.  Kennedy 
as  an  earnest  believer,  who  sought  to  es- 
tablish others  in  the  great  charter  of  faith 
and  love,  by  which,  although  perhaps  nar- 
rowly interpreting  some  of  its  clauses,  he 
had  himself  been  enfranchised.  That 
Byron  and  he  held  high  converse  on  much 
that  lies  in  the  Bible  between  God  and 
man,  not  once  but  often,  and  not  through 
the  change-loving  caprice  of  a  satiated 
sceptic,  but  of  set  purpose,  seems  incon- 

*  See  an  essay  on  the  **  Byron  Ladies"  by  the  pres- 
ent writer,  republished  lately  from  the  National  Re- 
view in  "  'Whv  we  Suffer'  and  Other  Essays."  Lon- 
don :  W.  H.  Afien  &  Co.,  1889. 

t  The  passage  is  from  the  last  of  a  series  of  letters, 
or  extracts,  twenty-four  in  number,  published  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jeaffreson  in  the  Athenteutn  of  September  19, 
1885.  It  is  dated  July  29,  1824,  and  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  149. 


testable.  That  Byron  expressly  dis- 
claimed infidel  tenets  and  denial  of  the 
Scriptures  or  deliberate  maintenance  of  a 
disbelieving  attitude,  is  expressly  affirmed 
by  Dr.  Kennedy,  On  Byron's  side  a  re- 
markable practical  confirmation  is  to  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  doctor 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  where  he 
says  :  "  Besides  the  tracts,  etc.,  which  you 
have  sent  for  distribution,  one  of  the  En- 
glish artificers  (hight  Brownbill,  a  tinman) 
left  to  my  charge  a  number  of  Greek 
Testaments,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute properly.  ...  I  am  trying  to  rec- 
oncile the  clergy  to  their  distribution." 
Here  we  have  the  reputed  infidel  and  un- 
doubted whilom  libertine  engaged,  on  his 
own  showing,  in  work  resembling  that  of 
the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  or  the  Bible  Society ;  and 
that  not  only  for  Dr.  Kennedy,  whom  he 
had  reasons  to  respect,  but  for  Brown- 
bill,  "  artificer  "  and  '*  tinman,"  of  whom  in 
the  same  letter  he  goes  on  to  speak  in 
somewhat  disparaging  terms,  and  mildly 
quizzes  for  running  away  from  an  unreal 
danger.*  It  could  then  have  been  on  no 
personal  grounds,  such  as  often  led  Byron 
to  do  startling  things,  that  he  accepted  this 
mission-work,  as  we  should  now  call  it, 
from  the  tinman.  And  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  that  it  must  have  sprung  from  re- 
spect for  the  work  itself.  He  was  further,. 
we  may  infer,  even  risking  some  oifence 
for  the  sake  of  it,  to  the  national  clergy, 
whom,  circumstanced  as  he  then  was,  it 
was  his  obvious  policy  to  conciliate.  We 
realize  in  this  fact  his  own  saying,  *'  Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  the  proverb 
comes  to  us  stamped  with  the  example  of 
its  author.  It  seems  to  confirm  some 
process,  however  imperfect  as  yet,  of  an 
inward  change.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  prob- 
ably the  first  layman  he  had  met  whose 
earnest  life  expressed  the  truth  within  him» 
That  expression  had  its  natural  effect,  and 
the  blasi  poet-rake,  who  would  ^have  been 
sparing  of  any  professions  for  fear  of  hav- 
ing them  contrasted  with  his  life,  takes 
yet  to  action,  and  distributes  not  only  dol- 
lars and  cartridges,  the  sinews  of  war  and 
the  munitions  thereof,  but  tracts  and 
Greek  Testaments.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  plead  his  position 
and  responsibilities,  and  his  necessity  of 
keeping  the  entente  cordiale  intact  with 
that  most  potent  of  national  elements,  the 
Greek  clergy,  and  to  have  pitched  the 
tracts,  etc.,  into  the  Suliotes'  camp-fire ! 
Kennedy  had  appealed  to  the  nobler  self 
within  him  —  author  as  he  was  of  "  Cain,"' 

*  Vol.  vi.,  p.  172-3. 
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"The  Vision  of  Judgment"  and  "Don 
Juan  "  —  and  the  inference  suggested 
surely  is  that  it  was  not  irresponsive,  and 
that  '•  Augusta  "  was  entitled  to  her  crumb 
of  comfort.  I  think  that  due  weight  has 
not  been  given  to  these  facts  by  biog- 
raphers, and  that  an  immortal  memory 
claims  to  have  them  placed  without  exag- 
geration in  the  scale. 

One  cannot  help  some  touch  of  amused 
indignation  at  the  qualms  of  '*  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  a  certain  set,"  which  somewhat 
suggest  the  sympathies  of  the  mob  at  the 
gallows  for  the  malefactor  who  "dies 
game,"  that  is,  brazens  out  impenitent  in- 
famy with  hardihood  to  the  last.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  worth  noting  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse  is  not  cited  as  doubting  the 
fact,  only  as  wishing  the  mention  of  it 
suppressed  in  the  interest,  as  he  con- 
ceived, of  his  late  friend's  character — a 
wish  and  a  view  which  pertinently  illus- 
trate the  moral  standards  of  good  society 
in  1824. 

And  after  all,  there  seems  no  antecedent 
presumption  against  the  truth  of  it.  De- 
votion to  a  noble  cause  wakes  up  all  that 
is  noblest  in  man,  often  to  assert  itself 
with  more  power  from  a  long  period  of 
suppression.  Byron  at  intervals  all  along, 
unless  in  that  two  years'  carnival  that  he 
kept  at  Venice,  shows  glimpses  by  fits  — 
everything  in  him  is  fitful  —  of  that  nobler 
self  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  appealed. 

How  startling  to  come  across  in  his 
"Epic-satire"  of  Libertinism  unchained, 
the  following  passage  :  — 


Persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 
Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater  Ba- 
con? 
Great  Socrates  ?  and  thou,  diviner  still. 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  ? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 

Where  at  the  words  "Diviner  still,"  the 
poet  adds  a  note  :  "  As  it  is  necessary  in 
these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  say  that 
I  mean  by  '  Diviner  still,'  CHRIST.  If 
ever  God  was  man,  or  man  God,  he  was 
bothy  A  man  who  can  thus  feel  and  ad- 
mire even  by  fits  and  snatches,  a  great 
ideal,  has  not  lost  the  susceptibility  of 
faith,  however  widely  his  life  may  have 
recoiled  from  the  practice  of  its  princi- 
ples. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  career  no 
woman  appears  in  contact  with  him,  save 
the  mere  girl  protdgies^  of  whom  anon. 
His  is  the  part  of  Achilles  with  that  of 
Briseis  omitted.     I   am  indebted  here  for 


the  following  touching  anecdote  to  Mr» 
E.  D.  Barff,  son  of  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barff  and  Hancock, 
bankers,  of  Zante,  well  known  from  the 
many  letters  of  Byron  to  him  in  the  last 
volume  of  Moore's  life.  Mr.  Barff,  junior^ 
has  also  enabled  me  now  to  publish  the 
probably  actual  last  letter,  undoubtedly 
the  latest  extant,  of  the  poet,  his  father's 
sometime  client. 

Among  some  Turkish  prisoners  whom 
the  Greeks,  unable  to  deny  Lord  Byron 
anything,  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  was 
a  Turkish  maiden  of  thirteen  or  there- 
abouts. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  pasha, 
or  some  Turk  of  rank  and  influence,  and 
had  been  placed  by  Byron  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Barff,  in  Zante,  and  under  his  protec- 
tion. The  Turks  discovered  her  retreat, 
and  sent  a  frigate  shortly  after  Byron's 
death,  to  request  her  friendly  surrender. 
Mr.  Barff  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to  act ; 
regarding  Byron's  request  as  a  trust  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  knowing  that  the 
latter's  wish  had  been  to  provide  for  her 
in  England  through  his  sister's  care.  He 
at  last  referred  the  matter  to  the  girl's 
own  decision,  who  evinced  the  greatest 
distress  at  the  news  of  her  benefactor's 
death,  and  said,  bursting  into  tears,  *'  If 
he  had  been  alive,  I  would  have  gone  with 
him  and  his  anywhere.  But  he  is  dead^ 
and  his  friends  know  nothing  of  me.  I 
will  go  back  to  my  father  ;  "  and  returned 
accordingly.  The  winning  confidence 
with  which  Byron  at  this  period  inspired 
all  who  approached  him  cannot  be  more 
effectively  illustrated  than  by  this  willing- 
ness of  the  Turkish  girl  to  become  in  effect 
an  orphan  and  an  exile  through  her  abso- 
lute trust  in  his  sincerity  —  a  step  so  re- 
volting to  all  the  traditional  prejudices, 
especially  in  1824,  of  the  Moslem  against 
the  "Giaour." 

Another  somewhat  similar  case,  for,  on 
comparing  the  notices  it  seems  impossible 
to  be  the  same,  is  mentioned  by  Byron  in 
his  February  letters  to  Mr.  Mayer  and 
Mr.  Murray,  and  in  that  of  March  4th  to 
Dr.  Kennedy  (pp.  162,  168,  173),  but  not 
in  any  to  Mr.  Barff.  The  Turkish  girl, 
therein  named  "  Hat&  or  Hatag^e,"  is  a 
child  of  nine  years,  who  has  a  mother, 
then  a  refugee  with  Mr.  Millingen  (a  name 
which  occurs  often  in  the  record  of  By- 
ron's last  days) ;  but  this  girl  is  herself,  at 
the  time,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kennedy 
and  his  wife.  Mother  and  child  are  the 
last  remnants  of  a  family  ruined  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  without  natural 
protectors  ;  for  Byron  expressly  says  all 
the  child's  brothers  had  been  killed. 
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One  may  conclude  that  both  cases  are 
instances  of  Byron's  constant  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  —  especially 
those  worst  horrors  of  sensual  savagery, 
perpetrated  when  the  fighting  is  over,* 
between  combatants,  ferocious  through 
servitude  on  one  side,  and  barbarism  on 
the  other,  and  retaliation  on  both. 

The  letter  above  referred  to,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Barff,  is  as  follows.  It  has  only 
the  special  interest  of  its  being  the  last, 
or  the  last  known,  unless  it  be  in  the 
evidence  which  it  gives  of  the  poet's  per- 
severing attempts  to  master  the  forms  of 
commercial  success. 

April  9,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Messrs.  Ransom  received  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  also  to  acknowledge  yours  and 
one  from  Mr.  Barry  of  Genoa  (partner  of 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.  of  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn), who  had  forwarded  the  same  to  you  for 
my  address.  I  agree  with  you  in  opinion, 
and  shall  continue  to  draw  directly  on  En- 
gland as  the  safest  (and  perhaps  least  expen- 
sive method)  instead  of  having  dollars  up 
from  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  This  will  be  the 
preferable  course  so  long  as  the  exchange  is 
fair  in  the  Islands.  Will  you  instruct  me 
how  to  regulate  myself  about  the  firsts  and 
seconds,  etc.,  of  Exchange,  as  indicated  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  copied,  as 
I  am  not  very  accurate  or  intelligent  in  tech- 
nical matters  of  business  of  this  sort,  and  wish 
to  be  quite  correct,?  Have  you  any  further 
news  of  the  Greek  Loan  ?  Is  it  really  settled, 
and  how  ?  For  my  advices  are  net  recent 
enough  to  treat  of  this  fully;  some  say  one 
thing  and  some  another  here.  Bowring's  let- 
ter to  me  is  sanguine,  but  others  are  less  de- 
cisive, though  not  discouraging  to  the  Greeks. 
I  hope  that  you  have  received  various  letters 
of  mine,  as  you  do  not  state  having  received 
any  since  the  30th,  I  mention  this  accord- 
ingly. Lega  will  state  the  various  dates  of 
the  expedition  of  letters. 

The  letter  of  credit  [is]  for  ^^4  instead  of 
;^3,ooo  sterling  (as  mentioned  in  your  letter 
of  this  morning,  perhaps  by  mistake) ;  but  the 
number  is  of  no  material  difference  (as  you 
are  sufficiently  aware)  when  I  draw  direct  on 
my  London  correspondents. 

Ever  and  truly  yours, 
N.  B. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  above 
was  written,  if  Moore's  record  (vi.,  p.  200) 
is  exact,  the  writer  took  the  fatal  ride 
from  which  he  returned  wet  through  in  an 
open  boat,  was  seized  later  with  a  shud- 

*  "I  am  uneasy  at  being  here,"  wrote  Byron  to 
Colonel  Stanhope,  when  in  a  position  of  some  peril, 

not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  on  that  of  a  Greek 
boy  with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fate  would  be ;  and 
I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces  and  myself  too,  than 
have  him  taken  out  by  those  barbarians." 


dering,  and  felt  fever  and  rheumatic  pains. 
On  the  next  he  transacted  business,  and 
rode  out  again,  but  "it  was  the  last  time 
he  ever  crossed  the  threshold  alive."  On 
the  15th  of  April  he  received  several  let- 
ters, but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  writing 
any.  Then  came  the  flickering  out  of 
life's  candle,  amid  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
delirium,  and  on  the  19th  the  end. 

The  present  Mr.  Barff  has  preserved  a 
portrait-album  of  Phil-hellenic  celebrities 
in  1823-4,  including  one  of  Byron  himself, 
probably  as  "  Archestrategos,"  in  a  dra- 
goon helmet  and  chin-strap,  but  with  the 
invariable  lay-down  collar  and  open  neck 
which  his  other  portraits  show. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  above 
facts  that  the  Byron  of  1824  was  morally 
brightening  and  steadying  out  of  the  bale- 
ful-meteor form  into  what  might  have 
been  a  wholesome  luminary.  The  last 
few  months  of  his  earthly  career  form  a 
tolerably  consistent  whole  ;  and  in  con- 
trast with  its  previous  years  show  a  tenor 
of  life  lived  with  a  purpose.  An  unex- 
pected patience,  an  absence  of  irritability, 
a  long-suffering  concern  for  others,  pains 
taken  for  objects  which  before  he  cared 
not  for  —  all  these  rise  suddenly  on  the 
surface  of  a  nature  hitherto  mercurial  and 
egotistic.  Full  of  self-willed  false  steps 
as  that  previous  course  had  been,  the  most 
fatal  error  of  all  was  probably  his  mar- 
riage, not  merely  in  the  choice  which  he 
actually  made,  but  in  choosing  at  all  a 
state  for  which  at  that  time  he  was  sig- 
nally lacking  in  aptitudes  ;  not  to  mention 
his  then  accumulating  financial  embar- 
rassment, his  own  irritability  under  which 
made  the  matrimonial  experiment  one  of 
terrible  risk.  Failing  to  make  him,  matri- 
mony marred  him  ;  and  the  error  found  its 
Nemesis  in  the  episodes  of  his  successive 
liaisons^  astonishing  Europe  and  disgust- 
ing England.  Then  follows  a  change  at 
once  of  scene,  comrades,  influences,  em- 
ployments, and  character.  A  noble  vein 
of  self-sacrifice  opens,  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility awakens.  The  man,  so  cynical 
and  frivolous,  becomes  careful  for  others, 
circumspect,  trustworthy,  and  lovable  — 
not  by  fits,  which  somehow  he  was  all 
along  —  but  continuously.  The  caprice 
of  the  moment  is  no  more  the  determining 
factor  of  the  nature.  He  feels  his  new 
position  one  of  influence,  and  exerts  it  for 
unmixed  good.  We  have  seen  in  these 
few  months  how  he  picked  up  two  Turkish 
protd^ees^  maidens  ;  and,  had  he  lived  to 
leaven  the  War  of  Independence  with  the 
instincts  of  humanity,  Mrs.  Leigh  would 
perhaps  have  found  these  forlorn  waifs, 
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Turk  and  Greek  alike,  inconveniently  nu- 
merous. 

He  finds  business  details  necessary, 
and,  as  shown  above  in  his  last  letter, 
does  his  best  to  master  the  technicalities 
of  exchange.  He  is  generous  in  great 
things,  and  industrious  in  small.  It  is  as 
though  his  life's  current  had  escaped 
from  the  rapids  and  cataracts  which  broke 
it  into  cross-purposes  before,  and  flowed 
now  with  solemn  union  of  volume  under 
one  motive,  outside  self.  Just  as  that 
unification  is  realized,  it  dashes  into  the 
dark  chasm  and  is  lost.  How  much  of 
promise,  of  repentance  and  reparation, 
was  lost  with  it,  can  never  be  known,  until 
the  day  when  all  secrets  shall  be  open. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  «* MIMES"   OF  HERODAS. 

Books,  says  Hazlitt,  are  not  like  wom- 
en, the  worse  for  being  old.  But  the  most 
of  men,  loving  the  crude  better  than  the 
mellow,  would  cheerfully  surrender  the 
classics,  three-fifths  of  which  America  has 
condemned  as  "  very  filthy  trash,"  for  the 
last  sensation  of  the  circulating  library. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit  of  optimism  which 
compels  this  eager  interest  in  the  newest 
literature.  Upon  so  vast  a  rubbish  heap, 
whispers  hope,  surely  one  or  two  pearls 
may  lie  concealed.  And  then  how  pleas- 
ant a  satisfaction  is  it  to  forestall  your 
neighbor,  to  discourse  familiarly  of  a  mod- 
ern masterpiece,  which  has  eluded  a  rival's 
vigilance  !  Reading  is  pursued  less  for 
its  own  sake  than  from  the  lust  of  discov- 
ery. Nowadays  genius  must  e*en  divide 
the  honors  with  its  Columbus,  and  not  a 
few  critics  affect  to  believe  that,  if  they 
did  not  actually  create  the  works,  which 
they  "first  introduced  to  the  public,"  at 
least  they  have  the  sole  right  to  appraise 
them.  What  doth  it  profit  us  to  read 
Shakespeare  or  Sir  Walter?  In  their 
works  there  is  no  monopoly.  He  who 
knows  them  not  must  needs  in  very  shame 
feign  their  acquaintance.  So  ancient  vol- 
umes —  in  letters  ten  years  are  as  a  thou- 
sand—  are  imprisoned,  like  criminals  or 
paupers,  in  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  a 
library,  while  the  common  novel  enjoys 
the  larger  freedom  of  Mudie's  and  the 
bookstall.  And  shriller  and  shriller  rises 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Howells  proclaiming  that 
before  him  all  was  chaos. 

The  "  Mimes  "  of  Herodas,  the  treasure 
recently  brought  to  light  in  the  British 
Museum,  should  gratify  a  double  taste. 
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Two  thousand  years  old,  they  are  as  young 
as  yesterday.  Though  they  have  survived 
the  searching  test  of  time,  they  have  been 
unseen  of  mortal  eyes  for  countless  centu- 
ries. Pliny,  with  perhaps  a  suspicion  of 
recklessness,  praised  their  elegance  and 
charm  {humanitatis  et  venustatis),  and  yet 
if  you  buy  Dr.  Rutherford's  recension, 
with  your  own  paper-knife  you  may  sepa- 
rate their  virgin  pages.  The  seven  short 
dialogues,  thus  revealed  to  us,  will  keep 
the  critics  busy  for  years  to  come.  The 
lexicon  must  extend  shelter  to  their  d7ra| 
eip7]fieva',  their  disorderly  perfects  will  be 
placed  upon  trial  before  a  jury  of  gramma- 
rians, while  he  whom  no  grammatical 
license  can  terrify  will  see  in  the  "  Mimes  " 
of  Herodas  the  revelation  of  a  lost  ^enre 
as  well  as  a  vivid  and  familiar  image  of 
ancient  life.  Even  in  the  golden  age  of 
Greek  literature  the  mime  was  practised 
and  esteemed.  The  works  of  Sophron, 
the  master  of  the  form,  have  followed 
Menander  and  Sappho  into  the  night  of 
forgetf  ulness.  Yet  it  is  their  glory  to  have 
won  the  admiration  of  Plato,  whose  last 
hours  they  soothed,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  died  with  a  copy  beneath  his  pillow. 
A  few  poor  fragments  and  half-a-dozen 
titles  are  all  that  remain,  and  of  Sophron 
no  more  may  be  said  than  that  he  wrote  a 
kind  of  rhythmic  prose  or  Whitmanian 
verse,  and  that  he  touched  o£E  the  charac- 
ters of  his  contemporaries  and  the  habit 
of  their  lives  in  dramatic  dialogues.  But 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
the  recovery  of  Herodas  proves  beyond 
dispute  that  the  long-lost  mime  is  still 
handled  in  modern  France,  that  it  is  in- 
deed none  other  than  \.he genre  wherewith 
"  Gyp  "  has  for  many  years  delighted  all 
such  as  love  high  spirits  and  good  litera- 
ture. The  resemblance  is  more  than 
superficial.  In  each  case  the  dialogue  is 
the  chosen  medium.  Herodas's  cherished 
theme  is  the  passion  and  frivolity  of 
women,  and  he  treats  it  with  a  verve  and 
freedom  not  unworthy  the  author  of  "  Au- 
tour  du  Mariage."  His  is  not  the  spirit 
of  force  and  raillery,  which  softens  Gyp 
to  our  hearts;  being  a  classic,  he  cannot 
throw  restraint  to  the  winds  and  let  him- 
self go  with  the  abounding  energy  and 
reckless  merriment  of  his  French  counter- 
part. But  they  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  same  side  of  life,  and  for  daring  and 
directness  it  were  difficult  to  award  the 
palm.  Dr.  Rutherford  declares  that  the 
"  Mimes  "  of  Herodas  were  intended  for 
dramatic  representation.  But  assertion 
must  be  backed  by  overwhelming  evidence, 
before  so  preposterous  an  opinion  may  be 
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entertained.  To  bury  these  dainty  pic- 
tures of  life,  these  delicate  suggestions  of 
character  brneath  the  machinery  of  the 
stage  were  too  shameless  an  outrage  upon 
the  proprieties,  which  the  Greek  tempera- 
ment was  wont  to  respect.  Unless  the 
Young  Reciter  were  as  deadly  a  blight 
upon  the  ancient  as  upon  the  modern 
world,  the  lines  of  Herodas  can  scarce 
have  been  spoken  in  public.  Imagine 
*•  Le  P'tit  Bob"  performed  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  scenic  display  !  The 
oiere  suggestion  is  blasphemy. 

For  the  niceties  of  verse  Herodas  dis- 
plays a  perfect  contempt.  His  metre  — 
the  choliambic  —  is  more  familiar  than 
refined,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  so  licen- 
tious an  asperity  that  it  produces  the  effect 
of  prose.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
formless  couplet  wherein  Reece  and 
Blanchard  were  wont  to  enshrine  their 
pearls  of  thought.  The  resemblance  is 
merely  external,  as  Herodas  never  stoops 
to  the  folly  and  dulness  of  those  masters 
of  burlesque.  The  diction  is  designedly 
undistinguished.  In  vain  you  look  for 
jewelled  phrase  or  long-sought  image. 
One  expression  —  and  one  alone  —  lingers 
in  the  memory.  In  the  sixth  mime  two 
ladies  are  discussing  with  infinite  anima- 
tion some  mysterious  implements,  the 
handiwork  of  Cerdon,  the  leather-worker. 
"Their  softness,"  says  Coritto,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  feminine  enthusiasm,  "is  sleep 
itself"  {rj  iiakaKOTriQ  vTwo^).  The  phrase  is 
elegant,  and  though  it  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus,  its  application  is 
original.  But  if  Herodas,  in  spite  of 
Pliny's  criticism,  was  not  wont  to  polish 
and  to  refine  his  style,  he  had  a  marvellous 
talent  for  presentation.  His  characters 
breathe  and  live  ;  his  simple  situations 
are  sketched  in  a  dozen  strokes,  but  with 
so  vivid  a  touch  that  they  are  perfectly 
realized.  The  material  is  drawn  from  the 
commonplace  of  life,  but  it  is  handled 
with  so  just  a  sense  of  reality  that  two 
thousand  years  haVe  not  availed  to  tarnish 
the  truth  of  the  picture.  The  book  is  as 
modern  as  though  it  had  been  written  — 
not  recovered  —  yesterday.  The  emotions 
which  Herodas  delineates  are  not  Greek, 
but  human,  and  no  preliminary  cramming 
in  archaeology  is  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciation. The  student  of  Greek  litera- 
ture is  so  intimately  accustomed  to  the 
austere  pomp  of  tragedy,  to  the  measured 
dignity  of  restrained  prose,  that  he  is  apt 
to  forget  that  those  who  spake  the  tongue 
which  Sophocles  wrote  also  lived  an  en- 
grossing life  of  their  own.  You  contem- 
plate their  masterpieces  of  art,  and  you 


dream  that  they  paced  through  life  appar- 
elled  ever  in  flowing  robes,  a  finger  upoa 
their  brow,  as  though  they  were  still  rapt 
in  adoration  of  the  ideal.  And  you  open 
Herodas,  and  Gyllis  apologizes  to  Metriche 
for  not  having  called  before,  but  then  they 
do  Uve  so  far  apart  and  the  roads  are  so 
muddy  ;  or  Metro  and  Coritto  deplore  the 
shortcomings  of  their  servants,  or  a  group 
of  trippers  gaze  open-eyed  at  the  glories 
of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.  What  can 
touch  the  sympathies  more  nearly  than 
these  sketches  of  life?  Not  even  Mr. 
Howells  himself  could  sniff  therein  the 
pitiful  odor  of  romance  or  classicism. 
Their  surprising  familiarity  is,  in  a  sense, 
more  thrilling  than  the  most  exquisite 
verse.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  Greek  re- 
vealed in  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 
The  verisimilitude  is  heightened  by  the 
proverbs  —  or  slang,  if  you  will  —  where- 
with the  creations  of  Herodas  enforce 
their  meaning.  "  Oh,"  says  Gyllis,  when 
reproached  with  her  long  absence,  "  I  am 
ever  as  keen  as  a  fly  to  come  ;  "  while  the 
same  lady,  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  her 
proti^i,  Gryllus,  exclaims,  "He  never 
moves  a  chip  {ovde  Kup<l>oc  Ktviuv) ;  he  never 
felt  Cythera's  dart."  When  the  unhappy 
Battarus  has  received  a  thrashing  at 
Thales's  hands,  he  tells  the  jury  he  "  suf- 
fered as  much  as  a  mouse  in  a  pitch-pot." 
Thus  spake  the  ancients,  and  thus  might 
the  men  and  women  of  to-day  speak.  As 
the  world  was  never  young,  so  it  will 
never  grow  old.  The  archaeologist  devotes 
years  of  research  to  compiling  a  picture 
of  Greek  life,  and  the  result  is  "  Charicles  '* 
—  a  solid  and  unrelieved  mass  of  "local 
color."  The  life  and  exploits  of  a  gener- 
ation are  ruthlessly  ascribed  to  one  poor 
youth,  who  must  needs  crowd  every  hour 
of  his  life,  that  no  custom  be  left  without 
its  illustration.  There  is  no  proportion, 
no  atmosphere,  no  background,  so  that  all 
is  false  save  the  details,  and  they  merely 
overload  the  canvas.  Herodas  presents 
not  a  picture,  but  an  impression,  and  one 
mime  reveals  more  of  life  as  it  was  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago  than  the  complete 
works  of  Becker,  Ebers,  and  the  archaeol- 
ogists. 

Metriche  and  Gyllis,  who  conduct  the 
first  dialogue,  might  have  walked  straight 
out  of  (or  into)  the  classic  page  of  Gyp. 
Theocritus  has  handled  the  same  situation 
—  a  morning  call  —  but  then  he  was  a 
poet,  and  carried  the  mime  off  with  him 
to  the  skies.  Metriche,  the  young  wife  of 
Mandris  ;  Gyllis,  an  old  lady  ;  and  Thre- 
issa,  Metriche's  maid,  are  the  persons  of 
the  tiny  drama,  and  thus  it  opens  :  — 
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Metriche.  Threissa,  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
door;  go  and  see  if  it  is  a  visitor  from  the 
country. 

Threissa.  Please  push  the  door.  Who  are 
you  that  are  afraid  to  come  in  ? 

Gyllis.  All  right,  you  see,  I  am  coming  in. 

Threissa.  What  name  shall  I  say? 

Gyllis.  Gyllis,  the  mother  of  Philainis.  Go 
indoors,  and  announce  me  to  Metriche. 

Threissa.  A  caller,  ma'am. 

Metriche.  What  Gyllis,  dear  old  Gyllis  1 
Turn  the  chair  round  a  little,  girl.  What 
fate  induced  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Gyllis  ? 
An  angel's  visit,  indeed !  Why,  I  believe  it's 
five  months  since  any  one  dreamt  of  your 
knocking  at  my  door. 

Gyllis.  I  live  such  a  long  way  off,  and  the 
mud  in  the  lanes  is  up  to  your  knees.  I  am 
ever  anxious  to  come,  for  old  age  is  heavy 
upon  me,  and  the  shadow  of  death  is  at  my 
side. 

Metriche.  Cheer  up !  don't  malign  Father 
Time;  old  age  is  wont  to  lay  his  hand  on 
others  too. 

Gyllis.  Joke  away;  though  young  women 
can  find  something  better  to  do  than  that. 
But,  my  dear  girl,  what  a  long  time  you've 
been  a  widow.  It's  ten  months  since  Mandris 
was  despatched  to  Egypt,  and  he  hasn't  sent 
you  a  single  line  ;  doubtless  he  has  forgotten 
you,  and  is  drinking  at  a  new  spring.  For  in 
Egypt  you  may  find  all  things  that  are  or  ever 
were — wealth,  athletics,  power,  fine  weather, 
glory,  goddesses,  philosophers,  gold,  hand- 
some youths,  the  shrine  of  the  god  and  god- 
dess, the  most  excellent  king,  the  finest 
museum  in  the  world,  wine,  all  the  good 
things  you  can  desire,  and  women,  by  Per- 
sephone, countless  as  the  stars  and  beautiful 
as  the  goddesses  that  appealed  to  Paris. 

Metriche  protests,  and  Gyllis,  suo^gesting 
that  Mandris  is  dead,  reveals  the  purpose 
of  her  visit. 

Now  listen  to  the  news  I  have  brought  you 
after  this  long  time.  You  know  Gryllus,  the 
son  of  Matachene,  who  was  such  a  famous 
athlete  at  school,  got  a  couple  of  blues  at  his 
university,  and  is  now  amateur  champion 
bruiser  ?  Then  he  is  so  rich,  and  he  leads  the 
quietest  life;  see,  here  is  his  signet  ring. 
Well,  he  saw  you  the  other  day  in  tke  street, 
and  was  smitten  to  the  heart.  And,  my  dear 
girl,  he  never  leaves  my  house  day  or  night, 
but  bemoans  his  fate  and  calls  upon  your 
name ;  he  is  positively  dying  of  love.  Now, 
my  dear  Metriche,  for  my  sake  do  commit  this 
one  little  sin.  .  .  .  Think  it  over,  take  my 
advice  :  he  loves  you. 

Metriche  is  righteously  indignant. 

By  the  fates,  Gyllis,  your  white  hairs  blunt 
your  reason.  There  is  no  cause  yet  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  Mandris.  By  Demeter,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  heard  this  from  another  woman's 
lips.  .  .  .  And  you,  my  dear,  never  come  to 
my  house  with  such  proposals  again.  .  .  . 
For  none  mav  make  mock  of  Mandris.  .  .  . 


But,  if  what  the  world  says  be  true,  I  needn't 
speak  to  Gyllis  like  this.  Threissa,  let  us 
have  some  refreshments;  bring  the  decanter 
and  some  water,  and  give  the  lady  something 
to  drink.  .  .  .  Now,  Gyllis,  drink,  and  show 
that  you  aren't  angry. 

And  so  with  a  delightful  interchang'e  of 
civilities  the  quarrel  is  brought  to  an  end. 
"  The  chatter  of  women,"  as  Mr.  Lang 
says,  "  has  changed  no  more  in  a  thousand 
years  than  the  song  of  birds." 

The  second  mime  is  in  a  very  different 
key.  The  scene  is  a  law  court,  where 
Battarus,  who  pursues  the  ancient  calling 
of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,  brings  an  action 
against  one  Thales,  a  Phrygian  plutocrat, 
for  assault  and  battery.  The  plaintiff's 
speech  is  as  admirable  a  specimen  of  Old 
Bailey  tub-thumping  as  may  be  found  out- 
side the  private  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
"  Deem  not,"  exclaims  the  valiant  Bat- 
tarus, "that  in  protecting  me  you  are 
guarding  the  interest  of  a  poor  pimp.  No^ 
the  honor  and  independence  of  your  city 
are  at  stake.  I  have  been  assaulted  and 
robbed  by  one  who  is  not  a  citizen,  who  is 
not  even  a  man,  but  a  Phrygian  rascal  — 
Artimmas  was  his  name,  a  fitting  appella- 
tion for  a  barbarian,  though  now  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  call  himself  Thales.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  this  Thales  came 
to  my  house  the  other  night,  broke  open 
my  door,  knocked  me  down,  and  carried 
off  my  Myrtale  by  force.  Come  here, 
Myrtale,  show  yourself  to  the  court ;  don't 
be  ashamed  ;  imagine  that  the  jury  who 
face  you  are  all  brothers  and  fathers.  See, 
gentlemen,  how  dishevelled  she  looks; 
that's  all  because  this  scoundrel  dragged 
her  off  with  intolerable  violence.  1  fol- 
low a  disreputable  trade  —  that  I  don't 
deny  —  and  my  father  Sisymbrus,  and  my 
grandfather  Sisymbriscus  (both  inglorious 
names),  were  pandars  before  me,  but 
Thales  should  treat  me  decently  all  the 
same.  If  you  wish  it,  Thales,  I  am  ready 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  but  you  must  first 
deposit  the  penalty.  VVhen  I  ask  you  for 
a  verdict,  gentlemen,  I  am  thinking  not 
only  of  myself,  but  of  all  the  strangers 
who  take  refuge  in  your  city.  And  it  will 
do  Thales  good  to  be  cast,  for  the  more 
you  beat  a  Phrygian  the  better  he  is." 
And  doubtless  the  jurymen  of  Cos  found 
the  flattery  of  Battarus,  if  not  his  elo- 
quence, irresistible,  and  awarded  a  com- 
fortable verdict.  The  speech,  of  which 
this  is  the  meagrest  outline,  is  not  litera- 
ture of  the  best  kind,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing document,  and  in  the  plaintiff's  frank 
confession  of  his  own  iniquities  there  is 
even  a  touch  of  the  sublime. 
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The  scene  shifts  to  the  house  of  a 
schoolmaster,  who  is  implored  by  an  in- 
dignant mother  to  chastise  her  impudent, 
good-for-nothing  son.  Flog  him,  she  says, 
within  an  inch  of  his  miserable  life  (axpig 
V  i'vxv  abrov  kizl  ;^;a^wv  fiovvou  37  kok^  Afit^^). 
The  text  is  so  corrupt  that  we  can  only 
form  a  vague  opinion  of  the  rascal's  crimes. 
He  has  a  taste  for  bad  company,  and 
spends  the  livelong  day  in  knuckle-bones, 
and  pitch-and-toss,  which  is  still  worse; 
also,  in  defiance  of  discipline  he  has 
climbed  upon  the  roof  of  the  awoiida, 
wherein  his  parents  occupy  a  flat,  and 
broken  the  tiles.  The  schoolmaster  is 
stern,  as  becomes  his  trade,  and  calls  for 
his  cowhide.  Poor  Cottalus  is  unmerci- 
fully thrashed,  and  promises  repentance 
between  the  blows.  But  his  mother  is 
obdurate.  "  Take  him  away,"  says  the 
schoolmaster  to  his  slaves.  "  No,  Lam- 
prisons,"  shouts  the  mother,  "don't  leave 
off  until  the  sun  goes  down."  "  He  is  far 
more  mottled  than  a  hydra  already,"  re- 
plies Lampriscus,  and  the  boy  is  driven  off 
to  reflect  in  confinement  upon  his  crimes 
and  their  punishment. 

Far  more  interesting  is  "  The  Visit  to 
the  Temple  of  ^sculapius."  Two  ladies 
laden  with  offerings  come  to  consult  the 
god.  The  demands  of  piety  once  satisfied, 
they  wander  off  to  look  at  the  statues 
which  adorn  the  temple,  and  to  express 
with  confidence  their  innocent  enthusiasm. 
They  might  be  modern  trippers  at  St. 
Paul's.  "  Dear,  dear,  friend  Cynno," 
murmurs  one,  "do  look  at  the  beautiful 
statues.  Whose  work  is  that,  and  who 
set  it  up  ?  "  "  The  sons  of  Praxiteles  were 
the  sculptors,"  replies  Cynno,  "  can't  you 
see,  it's  written  on  the  base  ?  And  Eu- 
thies,  the  son  of  Prexo,  set  it  up  .  .  . 
But  look  at  the  boy  strangling  the  goose  ! 
If  it  weren't  made  of  stone  you  would  say 
that  he  would  speak.  Before  very  long, 
men  will  be  able  to  put  life  into  stones," 
The  art  criticism,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever,  is  interrupted  by  Cyn- 
no's  altercation  with  her  maid.  "  Go  and 
fetch  the  verger ! "  screams  the  visitant. 
But  the  poor  girl,  overcome  doubtless  by 
the  many  splendors  of  the  temple,  merely 
stands  gaping  at  her  mistress.  "You 
snail !  you  make  my  blood  boil.  Go  and 
fetch  the  verger,  I  tell  you  !  "  The  maid 
does  as  she  is  bid,  and  again  the  ladies  fall 
to  art  criticism.  "You  might  think  that 
Athene  fashioned  those  beautiful  works." 
"  If  I  were  to  scratch  this  naked  boy,"  re- 
plies the  other,  "  don't  you  think  I  should 
leave  a  scar  ?  And  this  cow,  and  the  man 
leading  it,  and  the  woman  who  meets  him, 


and  that  hooked-nose  fellow,  and  the  man 
with  bristles  on  his  forehead,  aren't  they 
lifelike  ?  "  "  To  be  sure  they  are,"  says 
Cynno;  "but  then  Apelles  always  is  so 
realistic."  These  words  are  an  echo  of 
the  country  cousin  at  the  Academy;  but 
the  ladies,  grown  serious,  turned  to  discuss 
the  sacrifice.  The  verger  is  made  happy 
by  the  drumstick  —  acock  was  the  offer- 
ing; and  then corruption  overtakes 

the  manuscript. 

But  "  The  Jealous  Woman  "(7  Cv^oruirog) 
is  Herodas's  masterpiece.  Its  realism 
may  only  be  matched  in  the  most  modern. 
French  literature.  There  is  a  frank  bru- 
tality in  its  subject  which  should  endear 
it  to  M.  de  Maupassant,  but  so  exquisitely 
is  it  handled,  so  justly  is  it  proportioned, 
that  its  realism  does  not  and  cannot  offend. 
Bitinna,  an  elderly  lady,  is  madly  jealous 
of  Gastro,  her  favorite  slave.  She  has 
caught  him  with.  Amphytaea,  Meno's 
daughter,  and  the  poor  wretch  sheepishly 
confesses  that  he  "  has  seen"  the  girl  his 
mistress  mentions.  Bitinna  is  furious, 
and  Gastro  replies  with  much  dignity: 
"  Bitinna,  I  am  a  slave  ;  use  me  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  suck  my  blood  day  and 
night "  —  a  phrase  which  might  have  come 
from  the  very  last  and  most  decadent  of 
French  novels.  However,  Bitinna  is  not 
to  be  appeased,  and  in  a  frenzy  she  orders 
her  favorite  a  flogging  —  a  thousand 
stripes  on  his  back,  a  thousand  on  his 
belly,  and  bids  her  slaves  drag  him  off  to 
the  punishment.  But  in  an  instant  she 
changes  her  mind  and,  resolving  to  brand 
him,  bids  Cosis  to  attend  with  his  needles 
and  his  ink.  Then  Cydilla,  a  slave  girl,  in- 
tercedes for  the  miserable  Gastro,  and  the 
hard  heart  of  Bitinna  is  softened.  "This 
time  I  will  forgive  you,  and  you  shall 
marry  this  charming  girl,  Cydilla,  whom  1 
love  as  well  as  my  own  Batyllis,  and  whom 
I  nursed  with  my  own  hands."  The  d^- 
nouement  is  tame  and  trivial,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  spirited  opening.  But  the 
fact  that  they  do  live  happy  ever  after 
avails  not  to  spoil  a  marvellously  vivid 
and  cruel  picture  of  life.  In  Greek  litera- 
ture it  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  world 
scarce  realizes  yet  how  precious  a  treasure 
it  has  got  in  Herodas.  There  is  not  a 
single  mime  that  has  not  a  character  and 
interest  of  its  own.  The  last  two,  diffi- 
cult as  they  are,  contain  the  most  spirited 
passages.  Coritto  and. Metro  prattle  with 
light-hearted  vivacity  of  a  disreputable 
object — (SavjSuv  they  call  it;  its  precise 
character  is  yet  to  discover  —  the  work  of 
an  artist  in  leather,  named  Cerdo.  Metro 
is  burning  to  find  the  author  of  the  mas- 
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terpiece,  and  implores  Coritto  to  tell  her 
where  he  may  be  seen.  At  last  Coritto  is 
complaisant,  and  presently  —  in  the  last 
mime  of  all  —  Metro  pays  the  distin- 
guished cobbler  a  visit. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  work  of 
this  long-forgotten  poet.  To  have  brought 
him  once  more  to  light  is  an  achievement 
of  which  the  British  Museum  may  well  be 
proud.  The  mimes  are  not  statues  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  rather  exquisite  terra- 
cottas, quaintly  and  daintily  fashioned, 
such  as  prudery  commonly  withdraws  from 
public  exhibition,  and  softened  by  that 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  fiction  real, 
and  renders  the  old  new  again.  And  it 
gives  us  good  hope  of  the  future.  If 
Herodas  be  found,  why  not  Sophron,  or 
Menander,  or  the  priceless  Sappho  her- 
self ?  An  unjust  fate  still  hides  the  works 
of  these  artists  from  our  gaze.  But  we 
have  Herodas,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  is  worth  a  hundred 
Aristotles.  Charles  Whibley. 


From  The  National  Review. 
FROM  A  SIMIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  said 
Gerald  Newton  at  last. 

The  object  referred  to  was  a  skeleton  — 
or  rather  parts  of  a  skeleton,  for  many 
important  bones,  including  the  skull,  were 
missing  —  which  was  stretched  out  on  a 
long  table.  The  Rev.  Regius  Professor 
of  Obsolete  Theologies  at  St.  Boniface's, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  examined  the  bones  again  with 
an  obviously  professional  air. 

"  A  gorilla  —  I  see,"  he  said. 

Newton  looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
expression  upon  his  face.  "  I  wish  you 
were  right,"  he  said  suddenly,  with  a 
warmth  which  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  his  subject. 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it?"  said  the 
Professor.  "  I  do  not  see  how,  speaking, 
of  course,  without  mature  consideration,  it 
could  possibly  belong  to  any  other  of  the 
anthropoid  apes." 

Newton  remained  silent,  staring  gloom- 
ily before  him. 

"  Let  us  investigate  this  matter  fully," 
he  said  at  length,  "  before  we  ofiEer  any 
opinion.  I  have  already  noted  down  some 
rough  observations  upon  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  specimen.  Will  you 
kindly  help  me  to  verify  them?  In  the 
first  place,"  he  went  on,  "  I  narrow  the 
inquiry,  so  far  as  I  may  do  so  with  perfect 


safety,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
skeleton  is  that  of  a  true  anthropoid  ape. 
You  would,  of  course,  assent  to  that?" 

The  Professor  nodded.  "  Of  course," 
he  said,  without  looking  up. 

"In  the  next  place,  then,  we  may,  of 
course,  pass  by  the  gibbons.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  size,  the  extreme  relative 
length  of  hand  and  arm  so  characteristic 
of  the  gibbons  {Hylobates)  is  too  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence  here"  —  indicating 
the  skeleton  —  "to  make  further  inquiry 
on  that  head  necessary.  Now  tve  come 
to  the  orang.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
length  of  the  entire  foot  of  the  orang,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  backbone,  is 
strikingly  great.  In  the  present  case, 
please  observe  that,  although  tremen- 
dously strong,  the  length  is  not  very  re- 
markable. Again,  note  the  hand  of  our 
specimen.  You  see  there  is  no  marked 
discrepancy  in  the  relative  lengths  of 
thumb  and  fingers  ;  the  orang,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  the  absolutely  longest  hand  and 
the  shortest  thumb,  as  compared  with  the 
forefingers,  of  all  the  anthropoids." 

The  Rev.  Professor  reflected  for  a  few 
moments.  "  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  the  creature 
is  plainly  not  an  orang.  There  is  nothing 
now  for  it  but  the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee." 

Newton  was  leaning  against  the  table 
with  the  same  grave,  almost  distressec\ 
look  in  his  face. 

"  Count  the  ribs,"  he  said  dryly. 

The  Professor  did  so.  Then,  in  evi- 
dent surprise,  he  looked  up  suddenly  at 
Newton. 

"Why," he  exclaimed,  "there  are  only 
twelve  pairs  !  " 

"Exactly,"  returned  the  other;  "that is 
precisely  my  difficulty.  Now,  I  need  not 
inform  so  eminent  a  zoologist  as  yourself 
that  no  gorilla  or  chimpanzee  has  ever 
been  discovered  with  less  than  thirteen. 
Again,  count  the  wrist-bones.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  there  are  only  eight.  If  the 
skeleton  were  that  of  either  a  chimpanzee 
or  a  gorilla  there  would  be  nine." 

The  Professor  remained  silent,  with  an 
utterly  blank  expression  on  his  face. 
"  Well,  I  must  say  "  —  he  remarked  slowly, 
after  a  time  —  "I'm  quite  at  a  loss.  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  no  animal 
which  fulfils  the  latter  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  man." 

"Ah!"  said  Newton,  with  something 
like  a  sigh.  "  So  you  are  brought  to  bay 
at  last  in  that  far-away  hypothesis.  But  I 
can't  leave  you  in  peace  even  there.  In 
the  first  place,  I  may  inform  you  that 
these  bones  are  the  remains  of  an  animal 
which  was  shot  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Frankland,  a  very  worthy  missionary,  on 
the  densely  wooded  banks  of  the  Gaboon. 
And  there  is  a  scientific  objection  to  the 
theory  that  our  Christian  friend  at  the 
Equator  had,  upon  some  sporting  tour, 
mistaken  a  lively  member  of  his  flock  for 
a  true  simian,  and  so  put  a  bullet  through 
him  and  sent  his  remains  here  to  baffle 
European  inquiry.  Fortunately,  the  bones 
of  the  feet  of  our  specimen  are  perfect. 
Kindly  look  at  them.  You  observe  there 
that  the  hallux  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
able  to  oppose  the  other  toes  (much  as  our 
thumb  can  oppose  the  fingers),  instead  of 
being  parallel  with  the  other  toes,  and 
exclusively  adapted  for  supporting  the 
body  on  the  ground.  In  short,  you  ob- 
serve that  the  prehensile  character  of  the 
hallux  is  fully  developed,  and  renders  the 
foot  a  distinct  and  tremendously  muscular 
hand.  No;  the  remains  are  those  of  a 
true  anthropoid  ape ;  but  they  are  those 
of  a  member  of  that  family  which  it  has 
been  reserved  for  us  for  the  first  time  to 
determine." 

Newton  paused,  and  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  gesture  of  weariness. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  the  tale  from  begin- 
ning to  end  exactly  as  it  occurred,"  he 
went  on,  almost  defiantly;  "and  then,  if 
you  see  fit  to  warn  ray  friends  that  I  am  a 
dangerous  madman,  you  may  do  so." 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the 
speaker,  the  Professor  took  off  his  specta- 
cles, rubbed  them,  and  carefully  replaced 
them. 

Newton  continued,  without  looking  up: 
"You  remember  Wallace  predicted  that, 
although  one  species  of  gorilla  only  had 
thus  far  been  determined,  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  other  forms  might  inhabit 
the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  You 
may  also  remember  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  received  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Frankland,  a  missionary  stationed  at 
Bakelf,  on  the  Gaboon,  I  went  out  there 
some  time  ago  to  make  certain  scientific 
investigations." 

The  Professor  nodded. 

"The  letter  was  briefly  to  this  effect: 
Frankland  had  heard,  from  the  natives,  of 
certain  animals  which  were  named,  indis- 
criminately, gina,  quqheena,  and  m'wiri 
(the  latter  a  term,  I  believe,  signifying 
satyr-man).  Still,  although  he  had  been 
stationed  some  years  at  Bakelf,  he  had  at 
the  time  of  writing  never  seen  one.  The 
natives  —  even  the  experienced  native 
hunters  —  contending  that  this  quqheena 
was  a  creature  entirely  distinct  from  all 
the  known  apes.  They  had,  in  fact,  sur- 
rounded  it  with  a  halo  of  superstition. 


The  prevalent  belief  was  that  the  spirits 
of  their  dead  ancestors  occupied  its  body, 
and  not  even  the  promise  of  unlimited 
'dash'  would  induce  them  to  molest  it. 
Their  ancestors,  they  said,  were  easily 
moved  to  wrath,  and  any  interference  was 
immediately  followed  by  death  —  either  of 
the  rash  hunter  himself  or  one  of  his  near 
kindred.  Frankland  subsequently  secured 
this  specimen,  and  the  following  is  his 
account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  brute, 
or,  more  strictly,  of  the  means  by  which 
the  skeleton  was  obtained.  He  had  gone 
down  the  river  some  distance  from  the. 
station,  in  order  to  get  an  example  of  some 
bird  which  the  British  Museum  people 
wanted.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  boat 
by  a  native  servant,  a  Fantee  boy.  He 
states  that  they  were  drifting  noiselessly 
along,  carefully  examining  the  dense  tangle 
of  creepers  and  llianas  which  lined  the 
bank,  when  the  tropical  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  strange  murmuring  sound, 
almost,  he  described  it,  as  of  two  persons 
whispering  together.  Directly  the  lad 
heard  the  sound  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
in  the  most  abject  terror,  murmuring 
*  Quqheena,'  and  praying  vigorously —  an 
accomplishment  probably  learnt  at  the 
mission  schools.  By  dint  of  whispered 
threats  and  expostulations  he  was  at  last 
induced  so  far  to  overcome  his  emotion 
as  to  seize  an  overhanging  bough,  and 
they  thus  came  to  an  anchorage.  Then 
Frankland  peered  carefully  into  the  inter- 
stices in  the  jungle.  For  some  time  the 
matted  masses  of  branches  and  leaf  ap- 
peared almost  solid ;  but  at  last  his  eye 
reached  a  narrow  vista  in  the  woody  growth 
which  enabled  him  to  take  a  more  ex- 
tended view.  Following  this,  and  still 
guided  by  the  murmuring  sound,  he  dis- 
cerned, shining  in  the  darkness  of  the 
leafy  tunnel,  two  glittering  eyes,  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  and  the  density  of  the  ver- 
dure preventing  any  other  portion  of  the 
animal  from  being  visible.  Knowing  the 
timidity  of  all  the  gorilla  tribe,  Frankland 
at  once  raised  his  rifle  and  nred.  Al- 
though unable  to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot, 
he  knew  that  it  must  have  told  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  jungle  at 
this  point,  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  land- 
ing to  recover  his  quarry.  Some  days 
afterwards,  his  men,  approaching  from 
another  point  of  the  compass,  managed  to 
reach  the  place,  but,  unluckily,  some  car- 
nivorous beast  —  or  more  probably  the 
large  and  destructive  ants  (drivers)  which 
abound  there  —  had  been  busily  at  work, 
and  only  these  few  bones  reached  Frank- 
land's  bungalow." 
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"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Well,  I  went  to  Bakelf;  I  stayed  there 
some  months ;  but  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  the  mysterious  ape.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  Frankland  had  a  daughter?" 

The  Professor  shook  his  head. 

"After  I  had  been  at  Bakelf  some 
months  I  began  to  regard  the  whole  thing 
as  a  myth.  I  had  beaten  the  ground  thor- 
oughly without  result.  Now  listen;  every 
word  I  tell  you  is  true.  One  night  we 
were  in  the  mission  house,  and  Miss 
Frankland  —  Dorothy  —  went  to  the  little 
blindless  window.  Suddenly,  without  the 
least  warning,  she  fell  back.  *  Come  to 
me,'  she  cried,  in  sudden  alarm;  'I  see 
something,  Frankland  ran  to  her.  *  What 
is  it?'  he  said.  'What  has  frightened 
you  ? '  She  seemed  too  terrified  to  speak, 
and  almost  instantly  we  heard  a  sound  as 
though  some  one  were  trying  to  open  the 
outer  door.  It  was  an  old  negress  who 
lived  at  the  place,  Monqulamba.  The 
woman  was  evidently  wild  with  supersti- 
tious terror.  She  gasped  out  at  length 
that  she  had  seen  a  dark  form  pressing 
close  to  the  window,  and  as  it  turned  she 
had  identified  quqheena.  My  gun-case 
was  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  five 
seconds  I  had  thrown  butt,  barrels,  and 
fore-end  together.  The  night  was  not 
very  dark;  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  the 
ape  in  the  little  enclosure  which  answered 
for  a  garden.  There  was  a  group  of  trees 
just  outside,  in  which  it  might  have  taken 
refuge,  and  I  knewthatif  I  could  get  it  out 
it  would  give  me  a  clear  shot  as  it  crossed 
the  open.  So  I  went  in,  striking  my  foot 
against  the  trunks  as  I  walked  along.  No 
sign  of  my  quarry  was  forthcoming.  So 
I  continued  pressing  through  the  leafy 
tangle,  hoping  every  moment  to  hear  a 
mighty  rush.  Suddenly  something  touched 
me  very  gently.  Before  I  could  move  or 
cry  out  mighty  arms,  or  what  seemed  like 
mighty  arms,  passed  round  my  throat." 

"But  did  you  see  nothing?"  said  the 
Professor. 

"  Nothing  whatever.  I  remember  some- 
thing just  touching  my  cheek  ;  then  some- 
thing passed  round  my  throat;  and  then 
—  why,  if  one  of  the  palm-trees  had  leaped 
from  the  earth  and  coiled  itself  round  my 
neck,  the  sense  of  awful  resistless  weight 
could  not  have  been  greater. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on 
the  grass,  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest.  My  brow  and  hair 
were  wet  as  though  they  had  been  bathed. 
At  my  side  was  a  rude  cup  formed  from  a 
husk,  containing  fresh  water.  It  was  not 
yet  daylight,  and  it  took  me  some  time  to 


disentangle  the  objects  around  me  from 
the  nightmare-like  forms  in  my  brain. 
Then  I  saw  something  vehich  sent  the 
blood  to  my  heart.  Close  to  me,  within 
three  paces,  crouched  a  huge  monster  — 
a  creature  so  unearthly  in  its  vast  girth 
and  length  of  limb,  that  to  see  it  behind 
the  strong  bars  of  a  cage  would  have  been 
an  unnerving  sight.  As  I  saw  it,  it  might, 
without  moving  a  yard,  have  stretched  out 
one  great  hairy  hand  and  seized  me  where 
I  lay.  Yet  it  showed  no  disposition  to 
attack  me.  I  watched  it  intently;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  noted  that  it  held  a 
bunch  of  bananas  and  dates,  freshly  torn 
from  the  palm.  Something  in  the  crea- 
ture's expression  interested,  perplexed, 
yet,  somehow,  failed  to  alarm  me.  For 
the  first  time  the  meaning  of  an  old  Fantee 
saying  —  always  dark  before  —  became 
less  obscure :  '  He  who  kills  quqheena 
kills  a  soul.^ 

"  I  moved  uneasily.  'Are  you  in  pain?' 
it  said  gently.  I  heard  the  tones  clearly, 
low,  cultured,  distinct — and  the  amazing 
thing  was  I  felt  little  or  no  surprise. 
'  What  are  you  ?  '  I  said.  (I  tried  to  speak 
as  calmly  as  I  could,  but  my  voice  trem- 
bled.) '  That  is  rather  an  abrupt  way  of 
asking  for  an  introduction,'  the  thing  re- 
plied. And  its  tones  were  so  smooth  and 
easy  that  I  felt  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
rudeness.  *  But  I  brought  you  herewith 
the  fixed  intention  of  enlightening  you,'  it 
added.  'We  decided,  unanimously,  the 
other  night,  that  it  was  absurd  for  the  two 
highest  mammalian  forms  to  remain  longer 
strangers.'" 

The  Professor  again  wiped  his  specta- 
cles, in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  speaker. 

"♦But  tell  me,  first,  what  are  you?'  I 
exclaimed  involuntarily.  It  smiled  slight- 
ly. ♦  Do  you  want  Darwin's  definition  or 
our  own?'  it  said.  'However,  neither 
would  be  unbiassed  ;  so  we  will  let  that 
pass.  For  the  purposes  of  this  interview, 
let  us  say  that  you  and  I  represent  the  two 
highest  branches  of  a  common  family  tree. 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,'  it 
continued;  'so  I'll  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  The  history  of  man  is  a  wheel, 
constantly  revolving,  and  in  that  sense 
repeating  itself.  But  it  is  travelling  on- 
wards as  well.  Curiously  enough,  our 
wheel  revolves  also  ;  but  it  never  advances. 
It  is  this  essential  difference  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you.' 

"  I  consented  readily.  The  hairy  paw 
with  which  this  strange  creature  gently 
accentuated  its  sentences  could  have 
crushed  me  like  a  fly. 
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"  *  Immeasurably  inferior  as  you  may 
be,  compared  with  ourselves,*  it  went  on 
('  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  disrespectful ; 
but  I  have  a  reason  for  speaking  plainly), 
you  possess  something,  as  a  race,  which 
we  lack.' 

"I  moved  a  little  farther  from  the  empha- 
sizing paw.  '  Pardon  me,'  I  said  ;  *  but  if 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  diplomatic  con- 
ference, I  must,  in  behalf  of  civilized 
humanity,  protest  against  such  preliminary 
assumption  of  superiority.' 

"The  ape  appeared  much  surprised. 
*  But  really,  you  must  see  it  for  yourself. 
It  seems  to  me  so  obvious.  To  take  the 
first  tangible  illustration.  If  I  stretched 
out  my  arm,  your  fragile  frame  would  be 
crushed  like  an  egg-shell.  I  might  go  on 
to  your  submerged  tenth  ;  but  I  don't  wish 
to  press  the  point.' 

"  It  raised  its  arm  gently  as  it  spoke, 
and  I  saw  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the 
purposes  of  our  argument,  to  carry  the 
matter  farther. 

"'  We  have  never  failed,'  it  proceeded, 
'to  keep  in  view  what  I  understand  you 
call  your  civilization.  It  interests,  yet  at 
the  same  time  amazes,  us.  Some  of  the 
humbler  members  of  our  community  who 
have  visited  London  and  Paris,  attached 
to  barrel-organs,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  returning,  find  little  to  admire  in  your 
mode  of  life.  Travellers'  tales  are  pro- 
verbially unreliable ;  but  many  of  these 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  For  example,  in 
the  dim  mists  of  antiquity,  our  race  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  happiness.  How  to  be  con- 
stantly happy  seemed  to  them  a  question 
of  such  paramount  importance  that  they 
refused  to  deal  with  any  other  until  it  was 
satisfactorily  settled.  It  blocked  the  way, 
so  to  speak.  Our  European  travellers 
tell  us  that  this  is  still  a  moot  point  with 
you.' 

"  I  admitted  it.  With  that  mighty  paw 
waving  so  near,  I  felt  that  it  was  still  a 
moot  point  with  me.  '  But  you  must  find 
life  dull  in  these  solitudes,'  I  said.  The 
ape  seemed  puzzled. 

"♦Dull?'  it  murmured.  *  But  —  ah  ! 
—  I  see.  You  are,  of  course,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  effect  of  innumerable  suc- 
cessions of  absolute  tranquillity.  Still, 
you  have  your  theories  of  heredity  ;  but,  I 
remember  now,  you  only  use  them  in  con- 
nection with  crime,  insanity,  and  so  forth. 
Dear  me,  how  very  curious !  I  ought  not 
to  smile,  I  know,'  it  went  on,  'because, 
after  all,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  you. 
Bred  on  telegraphs,  nurtured  on  express 
trains  and  telephones,  maturing  beneath 


electric  lights,  and  constantly  haunted  by 
a  weird  desire  to  discover  something  still 
qui,cker,  stronger,  and  more  dazzling,  your 
condition  grows  sadder  every  day.  Ta 
demonstrate  this,  allow  me  to  suggest  a 
simple  experiment.  Take  any  tall-hatted 
gentleman  haphazard  from  Charing  Cross 
or  Lombard  Street.  Place  him  here  alone 
for  one  single  week.  Surely  no  hard  fate, 
for  the  trees  and  grasses  are  green  and  the 
winds  are  warm.  Whence  comes  the 
strange  weariness  —  the  shadow  like  the 
fear  of  death  —  which  creeps  to  his  soul  .'* 
We  don't  feel  it.  Ask  the  birds  and  but- 
terflies, and  they  would  be  simply  unable 
to  understand  you.  Yet  the  explanation 
is  simplicity  itself.  When  one  stands  at 
the  corner  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
watches  the  hurrying  crowds,  it  might  be 
imagined  they  are  merely  bent  on  ordi- 
nary business  —  buying,  selling,  cornering 
markets,  floating  bogus  mines,  and  so  on. 
A  busy  broker  would  probably  be  annoyed 
if  you  stopped  him  at  the  door  of  the 
House,  and  seriously  warned  him  against 
following  the  example  of  Frankenstein. 
Yet  the  monster  he  is  creating  is  a  terrible 
one.  It  may  be  able  only  to  worry  and 
vex  him  if  he  has  to  wait  ten  minutes  for 
a  train  ;  but  it  would  become  a  really  dan- 
gerous adversary  if  it  caught  him  alone  in 
a  wood.' 

"  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  a  civilized 
man  and  a  mere  animal.  I  said  that  the 
cases  were  not  parallel.  The  ape  smiled 
again  with  a  blandness  which  irritated 
me.  '  They  are  not  at  all  parallel.  I 
hope  I  may  say,  without  conceit,  that  they 
are  widely  different.  For  example,  we 
know  what  we  want.  Can  you  honestly 
say  the  same?  If  I  climb  up  that  tree  for 
a  bunch  of  bananas,  I  know  that  I  want 
them  to  eat.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your 
millionaires  want  more  gold  for?  Not 
necessarily  for  their  descendants.  Mr. 
Carnegie  pointed  out  quite  recently  what 
a  bad  thing  unlimited  money  is  for  de- 
scendants, and  yet  they  toil  up  harder 
trees  than  any  in  this  forest  to  obtain  it. 
As  you  say,  the  cases  are  not  parallel.' 

♦"It  is  difficult,'  I  said,  'to  explain 
clearly  to  an  ape  —  I  don't  use  the  term 
disrespectfully  —  the  complex  nature  of 
man  as  compared  with  the  lower  and  sim- 
pler organization  of  the  brute.' 

"The  ape  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 
'But,  pardon  me,' it  said,  'what  has  com- 
plexity to  do  with  it  ?  Why  should  not  a 
man  —  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to 
use  the  term  offensively  —  aspire  to  be 
upon  a  level  with  apes  in  this  respect? 
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If  you  cannot  attain  this  position  unaided, 
perhaps  your  British  Association  might 
be  induced  to  visit  us  in  order  to  deter- 
mine scientifically  the  exact  nature  of  the 
bars  which  stand  between  fin-de-silcle 
civilization  and  happiness?' 

" '  But  do  I  understand  you  are  abso- 
lutely contented  here  ?  '  I  said. 

"  '  If  by  contentment  you  mean  lack  of 
power  to  picture  and  desire  to  attain  a 
higher  life,  we  are  not  contented.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  there  is  no  state  so  hope- 
less as  that  of  having  every  hope  fulfilled. 
Surely  we  may  be  happy  without  abandon- 
ing hope?' 

"  When  a  monkey  takes  up  a  position  of 
this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  it.  I 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"The  ape  soon  resumed  the  attack: 
'  What  amazes  us  so  out  here,'  it  went  on, 
*  is  that  you  don't  see  the  simplicity  of  this 
problem  of  life.  A  child  might  solve  it. 
In  fact,  children  do  solve  it,  every  day. 
Watch  them  as  they  play,  before  your 
Board  Schools  absorb  them.  They  are 
happy  —  happy  as  the  bird  in  the  air,  as 
the  despised  monkey  in  the  tree.  Then, 
stroll  on  to  any  great  social  function,  an 
"at  home,"  or  the  dance  of  a  society 
queen.  The  estimable  people  whom  you 
see  wish  to  be  happy.  They  surround 
themselves  with  costly  accessories  — 
flowers  and  soon  —  for  that  object;  but 
the  bird  in  the  hedge  beats  them  still. 
They  strain  science  to  its  limits;  they 
descend  to  the  most  unmeaning  trivial- 
ities ;  yet  still  the  child  leaves  them  hope- 
lessly behind.  And  the  ludicrous  part  of 
it  all  is  that  they  can't  tell  why.  If  it  were 
not  so  intensely  sad,'  the  ape  continued, 
'nothing  would  amuse  me  more  than  to 
spend  a  week  in  London,  and  note  care- 
fully all  your  frantic  attempts  at  being 
happy.  The  amount  of  wealth,  toil,  and 
toilsomely  acquired  knowledge  which  you 
devote  to  this  object  is  simply  astounding 
to  a  monkey.  Let  us  take  such  a  tour  in 
imagination.  So  this  fine  building  is 
your  Stock  Exchange?  And  what  is  this 
ingenious  little  machine  that  ticks?  The 
record  of  all  the  very  latest  prices.  Mar- 
vellous !  The  cleverest  monkey  in  all 
Africa  could  never  have  invented  such  a 
remarkable  piece  of  mechanism.  One 
moment ;  I  wish  to  note  the  radiant  de- 
light on  the  countenances  of  the  possess- 
ors of  this  last  boon  of  civilization. 
Thanks;  I'm  quite  ready  to  go  now. 
Your  Houses  of  Parliament,  you  say  ? 
The  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
The  concentrated  wisdom  seems  rather 
hot  and  excited  and  angry  to-night.     Let 


us  go  away.  Ah  !  a  garden-party,  given 
by  a  dignitary  of  your  Church.  Haven  of 
bliss  —  at  last,  at  last  1  But  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  the  men  look  bored  and 
weary,  and  that  the  smiles  of  the  ladies 
relax  with  curious  rapidity  when  the  ob- 
ject smiled  upon  has  passed?  Now,  do 
you  mind  showing  me  happiness  ?  Ah  !  I 
beg  your  pardon  —  I  see.  That  dingy 
little  hedge-sparrow,  rejoicing  from  the 
depths  of  its  heart  in  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  summer.  Another  thing  strikes 
us.  You  always  set  so  much  store  upon 
what  you  call  "high  principle,"  Why 
upon  "high  principle"?  It  is  obviously 
a  most  dangerous  weapon  in  any  but  an 
unerring  hand.  This  term  "high  princi- 
ple "  has  led  you  astray  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  this  which  made  you  try  to 
teach  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian 
lessons  with  a  thumbscrew.  Why  not 
keep  to  love  ?  That  has  never  led  you 
wrong,  from  Christ  to  Father  Damien.' 

"  '  But  since  you  despise  us  so  bitterly, 
why  do  you  seek  communion  with  us  ?'  I 
asked. 

"  The  ape  looked  at  me  with  strange, 
wistful  eyes. 

" '  I  cannot  tell.  Something  faintly 
moving  in  our  hearts  calls  out  to  you. 
Our  wheel  is  turning  peacefully  ;  but  it  is 
still  in  the  green  forest.  Yours  revolves 
roughly,  and  it  jars  as  it  goes  along.  But, 
standing  here,  afar  off,  we  see  what  you 
cannot  see.  It  is  ascending  the  mountain- 
side ;  it  is  getting  nearer  to  the  stars.' 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Newton,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  suppose  I  was  more  roughly 
shaken  than  I  knew,  for  when  Frankland's 
people  found  me,  they  say,  I  was  insensible 
and  alone. 

"Dear  me,"  thought  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Obsolete  Theologies  as  he 
wended  his  way  home  ;  "what  a  sad  thing 
it  will  be  if  poor  Newton  has  really  gone 
wrong  in  the  head." 

H.  Knight  Horsfield. 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
A  MARCH  THROUGH  THE  GREAT  PERSIAN 
DESERT. 

BY  C.  E.  BIDDULPH. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  the  vague  fears 
and  superstitions  which,  in  the  minds  of 
the  more  settled  population  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, surround  the  vast  extent  of  bar- 
ren and,  as  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned, 
almost  unexplored  country,  known  as  the 
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Great  Desert  of  Persia.  So  little  are  they 
acquainted  with  these  regions,  into  which 
they  rarely  venture  themselves,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  they  are  not  ready  to 
believe  regarding  the  wonders  and  horrors 
to  be  seen  there,  and  described  by  those 
whom  the  overpowering  calls  of  supersti- 
tion,—  as  in  the  case  of  pilgrims  to  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Meshed,  —  or  business, 
—  as  in  that  of  the  camel  owners  who  gain 
their  living  by  transporting  merchandise 
to  and  fro,  between  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  either  side  of  this  desert,  —  have 
compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  visit 
the  strange  region.  These  even  hurry 
along  the  beaten  tracks  which  have  been 
traversed  for  unknown  centuries,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  thank- 
ful to  get  each  day  to  their  journey's  end, 
without  having  encountered  devil,  mon- 
ster, or  bandit,  and  to  find  there  a  supply 
of  water  sufficient  for  their  needs,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  anything  regarding  the 
country  they  have  passed  through,  beyond 
that  portion  of  it  which  lay  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  their  path.  And  yet 
such  is  the  scene  of  absolute  desolation 
which  encounters  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion as  one  marches  on  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day  through  these  vast  soli- 
tudes, and  the  weirdness  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  ragged 
and  broken  outlines  of  the  sterile  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains  which  rise  abruptly 
at  intervals  from  the  otherwise  level  sur- 
face of  the  plains,  —  rendered  still  more 
grotesque  and  imposing  through  the  dry- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  magnifies  their  dimension  tenfold 
and  equally  exaggerates  the  relief  between 
light  and  shade,  till  a  little  bush  appears 
in  the  distance  like  a  big  tree,  and  a  tri- 
fling rock  like  a  huge  mountain,  while  the 
mountains  themselves  appear  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  appearances,  in  the 
forms  of  castles,  precipices,  and  black, 
awesome  abysses,  —  so  strange  and  un- 
worldlike  is  the  landscape  thus  presented 
on  all  sides,  that  even  to  the  prosaic  and 
well-balanced  mind  of  the  European  trav- 
eller the  desert  is  not  without  its  charms, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  strange  qualms 
which  the  extreme  solitude  of  the  scene 
and  the  unaccustomed  appearances  which 
there  surround  him  produce  upon  his 
mind.  The  only  beings  who  frequent 
these  parts  are  scattered  bands  of  the 
Ibyats,  or  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  who 
graze  their  flocks  in  the  more  favored 
portions,  where  a  supply  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
limited  numbers  is  to  be  found ;  and  these, 


in  the  wildness  of  their  manners  and  ap- 
pearance, accord  well  with  the  surround- 
ings amidst  which  they  spend  their  lives. 

Our  first  day's  experience  of  this  un- 
canny region  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfa- 
vorable. It  is  true  that  we  had  to  march 
sixteen  miles  on  end  before  we  could 
reach  any  water,  that  we  lost  our  way 
amidst  the  labyrinth  of  low  hills  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  particular  spring 
which  was  the  goal  of  our  day's  march 
was  situated  ;  and  that  all  our  servants 
and  followers  were  of  the  most  resolutely 
despondent  frame  of  mind  regarding  the 
proposed  line  of  march,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  we  were  all  fated  to  die  of 
thirst,  or  in  some  strange  or  violent  man- 
ner in  the  desert ;  also  that  the  spring 
itself,  when  we  found  it,  was  so  brackish 
in  its  taste  we  could  hardly  drink  it,  and 
so  limited  in  the  amount  it  supplied  that 
our  camels  and  mules  could  only  drink  by 
detachments,  each  successive  one  waiting 
till  the  little  hollow  in  the  ground  which  it 
filled,  and  which  had  been  completely 
emptied  by  the  one  preceding  it,  had  had 
time  to  fill  itself  again.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  little  dhagritnents^  the  air 
which  we  breathed  was  fresh  and  bracing, 
and  the  temperature  so  deiSciously  cool, 
that  the  discomfort  resulting  from  them 
appeared  hardly  worth  considering,  com- 
pared with  the  general  sensation  experi- 
enced of  health  and  enjoyment. 

As  night  fell,  our  servants,  having  ex- 
hausted their  alarms  regarding  the  perils 
to  be  encountered  from  risk  of  thirst  or 
starvation,  had  a  fresh  access  on  account 
of  those  which  they  imagined  they  might 
be  likely  to  incur  from  robbers  ;  and  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  them  but  that  our  arma- 
ment of  rifles  and  revolvers  should  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  equipped  with 
which  they  patrolled  the  camp  all  night, 
while  we  slept  in  peaceful  security  under 
such  ample  protection.  The  night  passed 
without  any  occasion  for  resorting  to  ex- 
tremes, and  we  arose  refreshed  by  our 
slumbers  to  continue  our  journey  to  the 
next  spring,  which  in  this  case  lay  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant  amongst  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Siah  Kab,  or  Black  Moun- 
tains, which  stand  out  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  general  landscape,  being 
visible  for  many  miles  on  all  sides.  These 
mountains  have  always  had  an  unenviable 
reputation,  as  being,  on  account  of  their 
inaccessibility,  the  haunts  of  all  sorts  of 
outcasts  and  refugees  from  other  parts  of 
Persia,  and  similar  desperate  characters  ; 
so  much  so,  that  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  — 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  of 
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the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  witliin  memory, 
who  had  any  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
country  and  his  subjects,  —  caused  no 
less  than  three  strongly  fortified  caravan- 
sarais  to  be  built,  within  about  ten  miles 
of  each  other,  in  spots  where  water  was 
procurable  amidst  the  valleys  of  these 
mountains  ;  so  that  travellers  might,  with- 
in the  protection  thus  afforded,  feel  them- 
selves secure  from  all  danger  at  the  hands 
of  the  lawless  population  which  haunted 
the  neighborhood.  And  here  these  cara- 
vansarais  still  stand,  though  in  a  lamen- 
table condition  of  ruin  ;  for  not  only  have 
none  of  this  monarch's  successors  had  the 
public  spirit  to  keep  them  in  repair,  but  it 
is  even  said  that  one  of  the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Kazar  dynasty,  in  an 
inconceivably  childish  spirit  of  jealousy 
at  the  greatness  of  his  predecessor,  truly 
Oriental  in  its  character,  did  his  utmost  to 
destroy  them.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
barbarous  treatment  and  the  ravages  of 
time,  these  buildings,  thanks  to  the  sub- 
stantial manner  in  which  they  were 
erected,  still  afford  a  considerable  amount 
of  shelter  to  the  traveller,  if  not  the  degree 
of  protection  for  which  they  were  intended 
in  former  times. 

Shah  Abbas  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  an  unaccountably  enlightened  mon- 
arch to  have  been  produced  in  such  an 
obstinately  non-progressive  country  as 
Persia.  Had  it  been  any  other  country 
or  people  that  were  concerned,  one  would 
have  said  that  he  had  been  before  his 
times;  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  how- 
ever, all  times  are  the  same,  for  the  idea 
of  any  advancement  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  the  national  existence  is  quite 
opposed  to  all  the  ideas  current  amongst 
the  followers  of  a  religion  to  which  every 
other  consideration  is  subordinate,  and  the 
main  principles  of  the  teaching  of  which 
is  based  upon  a  doctrine  of  fatalism,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  greatest  duty  of  man- 
kind is  to  accept  everything  which  may 
occur,  whether  inevitable  or  no,  as  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  to  attempt  to  evade  it  by 
any  personal  exercise  of  energy  or  author- 
ity is  nothing  less  than  an  impious  inter- 
ference with  his  decrees. 

Though  the  monarch  Shah  Abbas  thus 
cannot  be  said  to  be  before  his  times 
according  to  Mohammedan  ideas,  he  is 
a  singular  character  amidst  them,  for 
wherever  there  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
a  road,  a  bridge,  a  caravansarai,  or  any 
work  intended  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
throughout  Persia,  its  origin  is  invariably 
ascribed  to  him.  We  did  not  camp  at 
either  of  these  caravansarais,  as  the  water 


there,  though  abundant  and  to  all  appear- 
ance as  bright  and  pure  and  sparkling  as 
could  be  seen,  was,  we  found  on  trial,  too 
salt  to  be  drinkable  by  those  unaccustomed 
to  its  flavor  ;  and  we  continued  our  march 
a  few  miles  farther  on,  where  the  water 
was  less  tainted  by  minerals.  Here  we 
determined  to  halt  for  a  day  before  under- 
taking the  long  march  which  lay  between 
us  and  the  next  reliable  supply  of  water, 
distant  about  forty  miles  off,  across  a  plain 
covered  with  salt  incrustation  known  lo- 
cally by  the  term  kavir.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  ascended  the  highest  points  of  the 
mountains  to  view  the  neighborhood,  and 
trace  out  if  possible  our  proposed  route, 
and  here  we  were  rewarded  by  the  pros- 
pect of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  sights  it 
had  been  our  fortune  to  look  upon,  and 
one,  too,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  strange, 
for  the  very  existence  of  this  wonderful 
natural  phenomenon  was,  we  found,  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  European  popula- 
tion in  Persia,  none  of  whom  had  ever  had 
the  enterprise  to  venture  so  far  off  the 
beaten  track  into  these  unpromising  re- 
gions. At  our  feet  lay  what  looked  like  an 
immense  frozen  sea,  but  which  was  in  real- 
ity a  deposit  of  salt,  which  entirely  filled 
the  hollow  in  the  plains  towards  the  south 
and  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  on  either  side,  glittering  in  the  sun 
like  a  sheet  of  glass.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  guides  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  this  vast  deposit  of  salt  was  in 
reality  of  the  consistency  of  ice,  and,  like 
the  latter,  formed  a  coat  of  varying  degrees 
of  thickness  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
or  swampy  ground  which  lay  beneath  it. 
In  places  this  incrustation  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  many  feet,  and  in  others  an  un- 
known depth,  so  that  laden  mules  and 
camels  could  pass  over  it  with  perfect 
safety ;  elsewhere,  however,  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  it  would  break  beneath 
their  weight  did  they  venture  upon  it,  and 
they  would  be  forthwith  swallowed  up  by 
the  morass  which  lay  below.  The  path 
across  was  thus  only  known  to  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  traversing  it,  and  a 
very  little  deviation  on  either  side  of  this 
would  probably  involve  certain  destruc- 
tion ;  and  many  were  the  tales  they  re- 
counted of  the  various  travellers  who  had 
attempted  to  cross  it  without  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  route  or  at  unfavor- 
able times,  such  as  by  day  or  in  a  storm, 
and  had  never  been  heard  of  again. 

It  was  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  im- 
agine how  all  this  could  be  the  case,  as  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and  water  the 
salt  would  naturally  be  deposited  upon  the 
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bottom,  and  not  caked  upon  the  surface. 
But  in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
story  we  found  it  to  be  quite  correct,  for, 
our  curiosity  being  whetted  by  the  ac- 
counts they  then  gave  us,  and  the  strange 
appearance  before  us,  we  determined  to 
march  straight  across  "the  plain  of  salt," 
instead  of,  as  our  intended  route  would 
have  lain,  round  its  edges;  upon  consul- 
tation, however,  with  our  muleteers,  we 
judged  it  wisest  not  to  attempt  this  by 
day,  as  they  told  us  that  the  glare  would 
be  so  blinding  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  losing  our  way,  while 
the  brilliant  moonlight  —  for  the  moon 
was  at  its  full  —  offered  every  facility  for 
marching  by  night.  We  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  start  the  next  day  so  as  to  arrive 
at  its  margin,  which  was  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  our  camp,  by  sunset. 

The  next  evening,  accordingly,  just  as 
the  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon,  found  us 
approaching  the  brilliant  white  expanse 
which  had  attracted  our  attention  so  much 
on  the  previous  day.  This  we  found  to 
be  more  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
stretch  of  swampy  ground,  through  which 
wound  a  single  path,  trodden  into  some 
degree  of  consistency  by  the  traffic  of 
ages.  In  the  winter  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  this  must  constitute  a  regular 
morass,  to  judge  from  the  skeletons  lying 
about  of  animals  who  had  wandered  off 
the  track,  and,  apparently  sinking  into  it, 
had  been  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
again,  and  thus  died  as  they  fell.  After 
following  this  track  for  about  a  couple  of 
miles,  we  came  upon  the  actual  sheet  of 
salt.  This  at  the  edge  was  soft  and  sloppy, 
like  half-melted  ice  ;  but,  as  we  proceeded, 
it  gained  more  and  more  inconsistency, 
till  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  it 
resembled  nothing  more  than  very  solid 
ice,  strong  enough  to  bear  any  weight. 
After  marching  for  a  further  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  upon  this  strange  surface, 
we  halted,  to  examine  as  far  as  we  could, 
its  composition  ;  and  by  means  of  an  iron 
tent  peg  and  a  hammer,  we  endeavored  to 
detach  a  block  to  take  with  us ;  but  we 
found  it  far  too  hard  for  us  to  be  able  to 
make  any  impression,  and  though  we  suc- 
ceeded in  bending  our  tent-pins,  we  made 
no  impression  upon  the  salt  beyond  de- 
taching a  few  chips,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  as  the  result  of  our 
labors ;  these  we  found  to  be  of  the  purest 
white,  and  as  hard  as  granite,  though  later 
on,  in  exposure  to  the  damper  air  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  salt  plain,  they  turned 
a  greyish  color  and  lost  a  good  deal  of 
their  consistency,  becoming  quite  pliable 


in  the  hands.  We  were  told  that  at  this 
distance  from  the  land  the  salt  incrusta- 
tion was  many  feet  thick;  and  this  we 
could  easily  believe  to  be  the  fact.  Having 
completed  the  examination,  we  continued 
our  way ;  and  anything  more  weird  and 
unworldlike  than  the  scene  which  sur- 
rounded us  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. The  last  gleams  of  daylight  had  now 
disappeared,  and  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  upon  our  way.  All  round  us  lay 
a  boundless  expanse  of  the  most  brilliant 
white  salt,  glimmering  like  snow  in  its 
light,  and  unbroken  by  any  relief  to  the 
dead  monotony  of  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced, except  in  such  cases  as  here  and 
there  a  bush  or  a  piece  of  stick,  blown  off 
the  neighboring  plains,  had  got  imbedded 
in  its  surface.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  except  the  tramp  of  the  animals 
and  the  clang  of  the  mule  bells,  while 
every  now  and  then,  as  a  high  wind  was 
blowing,  a  piece  of  bramble  or  a  wisp  of 
grass  would  come  racing  past,  along  the 
level  surface  in  a  ghostly  manner  that  was 
quite  calculated  to  make  one  start.  The 
effect  of  the  moonlight  upon  the  white 
ground  was  to  render  things  less  discern- 
ible than  had  we  been  on  land;  and  we 
could  easily  understand  how  easy  it  must 
be  to  lose  one's  way  here,  for  once  or 
twice,  getting  separated  from  the  kaffila, 
we  found  that  the  only  guide  to  its  position 
was  the  sound  of  its  bells.  The  track, 
moreover,  was  of  the  vaguest  description, 
the  only  signs  by  which  it  could  be  distin- 
guished being  the  traces  left  by  previous 
kaffilas  ;  and  these  occasionally  failed  us, 
so  that  more  than  once  we  found  ourselves, 
to  our  consternation,  wandering  off  the 
route  on  to  a  surface  which  had  apparently 
never  been  touched  by  man  or  beast. 

We  crossed  the  margin  of  the  salt,  on 
our  entrance  upon  it  about  6.30  P.M.,  and 
marching  steadily  at  an  average  pace  of 
not  less  than  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  other  side 
about  3  A.M.,  and  must  thus  have  trav- 
ersed a  distance  from  edge  to  edge  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
From  the  view  which  we  obtained  at  vari- 
ous points  of  the  vast  hollow  in  which  this 
incrustation  is  accumulated,  and  from  the 
accounts  of  the  people  dwelling  near,  we 
reckoned  that  the  total  extent  covered  by 
it  could  not  be  less  than  about  four  hun- 
dred square  miles,  if  only  it  stretched  in 
the  direction  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  it 
did  in  that  in  which  we  had  crossed  it, 
from  north  to  south ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  it  must  have  extended  much 
farther. 
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It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  strange  phenomenon.  It  may  be  that 
this  incrustation  is  the  deposit  accumu- 
lated in  the  vast  low-lying  plain  in  the 
course  of  centuries  upon  centuries,  during 
which  the  rainfall  and  the  annual  melting 
of  the  snows  upon  the  mountains,  besides 
the  perennial  streams  which  all  drain  into 
this  basin,  have  brought  down  in  their 
waters  from  the  strata  of  salt  through 
which  they  have  passed  these  incalculable 
quantities  of  salt  in  solution.  The  sum- 
mer sun  has  dried  up  the  water  by  evap- 
oration, and  left  the  salt  deposit  lying 
upon  a  soil  more  or  less  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  layer  of  salt  thus  depos- 
ited has  gained  in  thickness  and  consis- 
tency year  by  year,  till  it  has  become,  at  a 
distance  from  its  margin  on  either  side,  a 
solid,  homogeneous  mass  of  the  purest 
salt  such  as,  in  any  other  country  than 
Persia,  would  constitute  a  natural  treasure 
of  great  value,  for  here  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  mining  expenses;  the  salt  has 
only  to  be  broken  up  by  dynamite  or  other 
means  and  carted  away.  But  so  deficient 
are  the  simplest  means  of  communication 
in  this  country,  that  here  it  must  lie,  abso- 
lutely useless,  though  distant  only  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  its  capital,  for 
want  of  any  possibility  of  transporting  it 
thither. 

After  one  day  of  welcome  rest  for  man 
and  beast,  we  started  on  a  march  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  across  an  expanse  of  sand, 
to  the  nearest  well.  It  is  curious  to  notice, 
that  while  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of  salt 
no  sand  is  visible,  the  whole  of  the  south- 
ern side  is  covered  with  huge  sand-hills, 
which  stretch  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
inland.  Through  the  outskirts  it  was  of 
these  that  our  way  lay,  and  weary  work 
it  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  plodding 
through  such  heavy  ground.  As  the  day 
grew,  moreover,  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
air  became  filled  with  particles  of  sand, 
which  inflamed  the  eyes,  so  that  for 
a  couple  of  days  afterwards  they  did 
not  recover  from  the  effects.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  plain  of  salt,  which  was  on 
our  right,  gradually  receded  from  us,  till 
at  our  camping-ground  it  was  only  faintly 
visible  in  the  distance.  Here  we  found 
the  remains  of  another  old  caravansarai, 
which  had  become  so  buried  in  the  sand 
that  we  had  to  enter  it  by  the  roof,  and  a 
spring  of  delicious  sweet  water.  And 
continuing  our  journey  the  next  day  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
through  the  same  sand,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  Kashan  and 
in  the  midst  of  civilization,  at  least  such  a 
degree  of  it  as  exists  in  Persia. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  CANNIBAL  PLANT. 

Some  years  ago,  a  striking  story  was 
published  in  France  describing  a  wonder- 
ful flesh-eating  plant  discovered  by  a  great 
botanist.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the 
story  recounted  how  a  certain  collector 
discovered  a  plant  of  the  fly-trap  species 
of  so  gigantic  a  size  that  it  could  consume 
huge  masses  of  raw  meat.  Just  as  the  fly- 
catching  plant  snaps  up  a  fly,  and  draws 
nutriment  from  the  fly's  dead  body,  so  this 
one  fed  itself  on  the  legs  of  mutton  and 
sirloins  of  beef  which  were  thrown  into 
its  ravening  maw.  The  botanist  in  the 
story,  for  some  reason,  possibly  fear  of 
having  his  plant  destroyed  as  dangerous 
to  public  safety,  keeps  the  existence  of  the 
plant  a  secret,  and  preserves  itinalocked- 
up  conservatory.  His  wife,  however,  who 
is  made  miserable  by  his  absorption  of 
mind  —  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  to 
feed  and  improve  his  wonderful  and  fas- 
cinating plant  —  determines  to  follow  him. 
This  she  does,  accompanied  by  an  old 
school  friend  of  the  husband.  When  the 
pair  reach  the  inner  conservatory,  they 
see,  to  their  horror,  the  infatuated  botanist 
tossing  bleeding  joints  of  raw  meat  into 
the  huge  jaws  of  a  giant  fly-trap.  They 
are  at  first  petrified  with  horror.  At  last, 
however,  the  wife  throws  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  and  implores  him  to 
give  up  dwelling  upon  the  horrible  carniv- 
orous monstrosity  which  he  has  discov- 
ered and  reared.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  wife  in  appealing  to  her  husband  goes 
too  close  to  the  plant.  Its  huge  tentacles 
surround  her  and  then  proceed  to  drag  her 
in,  and  the  two  stupefied  men  see  the  plant 
begin  to  devour  its  victim.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  friend  catches  sight  of  an 
axe  lying  near,  and  seizing  this  he  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  few  frenzied 
blows  do  the  necessary  work,  and  the  flesh- 
eating  plant  tumbles  to  the  ground  and 
releases  from  its  clutches  the  terrified 
woman.  The  botanist,  however,  cannot 
survive  his  most  cherished  discovery,  and 
with  the  exclamation,  "You  have  killed 
my  plant !  "  he  falls  back  dead. 

The  story  is  good  enough  as  a  story,  but 
if  we  are  to  believe  an  article  said  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  to  be  taken  from  Lu- 
cifer—  we  say  "  said  "  advisedly,  because 
we  have  looked  in  the  October  Lucifer  ■ax^di 
can  find  no  such  article,  and  therefore  pre- 
sume there  must  be  some  mistake  —  it  is 
only  another  instance  of  fiction  being  pro- 
phetic, and  anticipating  scientific  discov- 
ery. According  to  the  article  quoted  by 
Mr.  Stead,  there  has  been  discovered  in 
Nicaragua  a  flesh-eating,  or  rather,  man- 
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eating  plant,  which  for  horror  is  quite  the 
equal  of  the  novelist's  imagination.  This 
plant  is  found,  it  is  asserted,  in  Nicaragua, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  "the  devil's 
snare."  In  form  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetable 
octopus,  or  devil-fish,  and  is  able  to  drain 
the  blood  of  any  living  thing  which  comes 
within  its  clutches.  We  give  the  story 
with  all  reserve,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  circumstantial  enough  in  all  its  de- 
tails to  be  possible.  It  appears  that  a  Mr. 
Dunstan,  a  naturalist,  has  lately  returned 
from  Central  America,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  study  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  those  regions.  In  one  of  the 
swamps  which  surround  the  great  Nicara- 
gua Lake,  he  discovered  the  singular 
growth  of  which  we  are  writing.  "  He 
was  engaged  in  hunting  for  botanical  and 
entomological  specimens,  when  he  heard 
his  dog  cry  out,  as  if  in  agony,  from  a 
distance.  Running  to  the  spot  whence 
the  animal's  cries  came,  Mr.  Dunstan 
found  him  enveloped  in  a  perfect  net- 
work of  what  seemed  to  be  a  fine,  rope-like 
tissue  of  roots  and  fibres.  The  plant  or 
vine  seemed  composed  entirely  of  bare, 
interlacing  stems,  resembling,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  branches  of  the  weeping- 
willow  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  of  a 
dark,  nearly  black  hue,  and  covered  with 
a  thick,  viscid  gum  that  exuded  from  the 
pores,"  Drawing  his  knife,  Mr.  Dunstan 
attempted  to  cut  the  poor  beast  free  ;  but 
it  was  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  managed  to  sever  the  fleshy  muscular 
fibres  of  the  plant.  When  the  dog  was 
extricated  from  the  coils  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Dunstan  saw,  to  his  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, that  the  dog's  body  was  blood- 
stained, "  while  the  skin  appeared  to  have 
been  actually  sucked  or  puckered  in 
spots,"  and  the  animal  staggered  as  if 
from  exhaustion.  "  In  cutting  the  vine, 
the  twigs  curled  like  living,  sinuous  fingers 
about  Mr.  Dunstan's  hand,  and  it  required 
no  slight  force  to  free  the  member  from 
its  clinging  grasp,  which  left  the  flesh  red 
and  blistered.  The  gum  exuding  from  the 
vine  was  of  a  greyish-dark  tinge,  remark- 
ably adhesive,  and  of  a  disagreeable  ani- 
mal odor,  powerful  and  nauseating  to 
inhale."  The  natives,  we  are  told,  showed 
the  greatest  horror  of  the  plant,  which,  as 
we  have  noted  above,  they  called  the 
"  devil's  snare,"  and  they  recounted  to  the 
naturalist  many  stories  of  its  death-dealing 
powers.  Mr.  Dunstan,  we  are  told,  was 
able  to  discover  very  little  about  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
handling  it,  for  its  grasp  can  only  be 
shaken  off  with  the  loss  of  skin,  and  even 
of  flesh.    As  near  as  he  could  ascertain, 


however,  its  power  of  suction  is  contained 
"in  a  number  of  infinitesimal  mouths  or 
little  suckers,  which,  ordinarily  closed, 
open  for  the  reception  of  food."  "  If  the 
substance  is  animal,  the  blood  is  drawn 
off  and  the  carcass  or  refuse  then  dropped. 
A  lump  of  raw  meat  being  thrown  it,  in 
the  short  space  of  five  minutes  the  blood 
will  be  thoroughly  drunk  off  and  the  mass 
thrown  aside.  Its  voracity  is  almost  be- 
yond belief." 

The  story  is  unquestionably  a  very  cu- 
rious one,  and  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if 
the  plant  really  does  exist,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  specimen  at  Kew.  The  digging  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  bring  plenty  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen  into  the  very 
country  where  the  "vampire  vine"  is  said 
to  exist,  and  the  question  whether  the 
whole  thing  is  oris  not  a  hoax  may  very 
soon  be  tested.  This  fact  makes,  we 
readily  admit,  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  Since  the  shores  of 
the  Nicaragua  Lake  are  so  soon  to  be  ex- 
plored, it  would  have  been  far  safer  for  a 
botanical  practical  joker  to  have  "seated  '* 
his  plant  in  that  natural  home  of  unverifi- 
able  strange  stories,  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  The  neighborhood  inhab- 
ited by  that  Amazonian  tribe  who  by  the 
use  of  some  secret  process  can  reduce  a 
human  corpse  to  a  tenth  of  its  original 
size,  and  so  produce  a  perfectly  propor- 
tioned miniature  mummy  of  the  dead  man, 
would  have  been  a  good  locality  in  which 
to  "  place  "  the  tale  of  the  cannibal  plant. 
Again,  Nicaragua  is  within  the  Tropics, 
and  plant-life  there  is  therefore  specially 
gross  and  vigorous.  Besides,  there  is  no 
inherent  impossibility  in  the  idea  of  a 
flesh-eating  plant.  It  is  merely  a  question 
as  to  whether  evolution  has  or  has  not 
happened  to  develop  the  fly-eating  plant 
on  a  sufficiently  large  enough  scale  to  da 
what  is  related  of  the  vampire  vine.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  ugly  snap  which  that 
tiny  vegetable  crab,  Venus's  fly-trap,  gives 
when  the  hairs  inside  its  mouth  are  tickled 
by  the  human  finger  in  the  way  that  a  fly 
would  tickle  them  by  walking,  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  development  of  a 
plant  capable  of  eating  or  sucking  the 
blood  of  a  man,  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
Even  in  England,  there  are  plants  which 
act  on  a  small  scale  exactly  the  part  as- 
serted to  be  played  by  the  vampire  vine, 
—  for  example,  Lathrcea  squamaria,  the 
toothwort,  "a  pale,  chlorophyl-less  para- 
site found  in  British  woods."  The  account 
of  the  plant  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Thomson 
in  "Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,"  is  as 
follows  :  "  Excepting  the  flower-stalk,  the 
stalk  is  virtually  underground;  it  bears 
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suctorial  roots  and  tooth-like  leaves.  The 
latter  are  hollow,  and  are  entered  through 
a  narrow  aperture  by  many  kinds  of  small 
animals.  These  seem  to  be  entangled  in 
protoplasmic  exudations  within  the  leaf- 
cavity-  find  exit  impossible,  die,  decom- 
pose, and  are  absorbed."  Even  more 
remarkable  is  Mr.  Thomson's  account  of 
the  carnivorous  proclivities  of  the  butter 
wort.  This  plant  secrets  "a  copious  vis- 
cid acid  secretion  to  entrap  its  victims." 
"This  serves  as  'insect  lime; 'but,  besides 
retaining  the  unwary  midges,  it  finally  di- 
gests them.  Drops  of  rain  may  fall  on 
the  leaves,  or  pebbles  may  land  there,  but 
without  noteworthy  effect ;  a  small  insect, 
however,  stimulates  a  copious  flow  of  the 
fatal  secretion.  But  there  is  also  move- 
ment;  for,  when  an  insect  is  caught,  the 
margin  of  the  leaves  slowly  curl  inwards 
for  an  hour  or  two,  thus  surrounding  the 
booty,  or  shifting  it  nearer  the  centre, 
in  any  case  exposing  it  to  more  glands. 
After  digestion,  the  results  and  the  surplus 
exudation  are  absorbed,  leaving  finally  the 
undigested  skin  of  the  insect  on  the  more 
or  less  dry  leaf-surface."  It  will  be  noted 
that  this,  in  miniature,  is  almost  exactly 
the  process  adopted  by  the  Nicaraguan 
carnivorous  creeper.  If  the  species  of 
insect-eating  plants  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber, and  were  very  sparsely  found,  it 
might  be  possible  to  regard  them  as  mere 
iusus  natures.  There  are,  however,  known 
to  be  several  hundred  dicotyledons  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  catch  and  live  on 
animal  food.  From  such  a  basis  the  evo- 
lution of  a  giant  and  man-eating  dicoty- 
ledon is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
We  cannot  help  hoping  very  much  that 
the  story  of  the  vampire  vine  will  turn 
out  to  be  true,  for  if  it  does,  the  botanists 
will  be  able  to  try  some  very  curious  ex- 
periments as  to  how  i^hese  vegetables, 
which  are  half  animals,  digest,  and  whether 
their  movements  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  muscular  movements.  It  is  true  that 
Darwin  administered  extremely  homoeo- 
pathic doses  ('000095  of  a  milligramme)  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a  sundew,  and  found 
the  plant  responded  to  the  drug  exhibited  ; 
but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  conduct  ex- 
periments on  a  larger  plant.  Even  as  it  is, 
we  know  that  the  insect-eating  plants  se- 
crete not  only  an  acid,  but  a  "peptonizing 
ferment"  for  the  purposes  of  digestion. 
They  also  feed,  like  animals,  "on  sub- 
stances at  a  high  chemical  level."  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Lin- 
nseus  noted  that  the  Lapps  "used  the 
butterwort  for  curdling  milk,  a  property 
due  to  a  rennet-like  ferment  which  the 
plant  has  in  addition  to  the  digestive  or 
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peptic."  Again,  we  are  told  that  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson  has  "detected  electric 
currents  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
neuro-muscular  activity  of  animals."  The 
borderland  between  animal  and  plant  life 
occupied  by  the  insect-eaters  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
fields  of  biological  study ;  and  if  a  plant 
as  large  as  the  vampire  vine  could  be 
obtained  to  experiment  with,  discoveries 
of  enormous  importance  to  science  might 
very  likely  be  made.  The  vampire  vine 
would  doubtless  stand  a  grain  of  calomel 
after  a  heavy  meat  meal  without  damage 
or  annovance. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MANX  HUMOR. 

If  it  be  said  that  between  Manx  and 
Scotch  humor  there  is  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance, the  resemblance  fails  in  this 
point,  that  man  has  had  no  Dean  Ramsay. 
Yet  there  is  room  for  one. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  in  Scotland,  much 
of  the  humor  depends  upon  odd  turns  of 
expression.  "If  aver  I  get  to  Heaven, 
pass'n  (parson),"  said  an  old  parish  clerk, 
"it'll  be  under  your  patronage."  The  no- 
tion here  is  funny  enough,  giving  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  the  future  state  as  depicted  by 
a  man  who  had  seldom  been  outside  his 
own  parish.  Or,  the  humor  may  consist 
merely  in  the  unexpected  use  of  some  par- 
ticular word.  A  queer  old  character  who 
had  been  given  a  new  muffler  and  kept  it 
carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper  instead  of 
using  it,  replied  to  all  remonstrances,  "  I'm 
not  goin'  fur  to  make  a  hack  of  it  at  all." 
Upon  another  occasion  he  remarked  to  a 
visitor  who  had  been  much  benefited  in 
health  by  residence  in  the  island,  "  You 
iss  a  much  batter  gentleman  now  till  you 
wass  when  you  came  ; "  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  courtly  minister's  "  who 
putteth  her  Ladyship's  trust  in  Thee." 
To  those  who  took  his  words  literally,  an- 
other expression  of  his  would  sound  amus- 
ing. Describing  a  former  mistress,  he 
said,  "  We  wass  fallin'  out  reg'lar  the  first 
two  years,  but  after  that  I  could  manage 
her."  Yet  all  he  meant  by  the  last  phrase 
was  that  matters  had  run  more  smoothly. 

Even  narrow-mindedness  has  its  humor- 
ous side.  "  He's  nice  enough,"  said  an 
old  farmer,  a  staunch  Churchman,  speak- 
ing of  an  acquaintance,  "  but  he's  a  Meth- 
odist. Net  that  he's  on  the  'plan  '  at  aii, 
but  he's  next  door  to  it."  The  degrees  of 
comparison  suggested  here  are  delicious. 
The  old  fellow  had  no  intention  of  being 
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amusing,  yet  was  not  by  any  means  desti- 
tute of  humor,  as  the  following  advice,  full 
of  worldly  wisdom,  which  he  gave  to  a 
pedlar  and  local  preacher  will  testify.  "  I 
wass  tellin'  him,"  said  he,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  grey  eyes,  "people  would  be  think- 
in'  far  more  of  him  and  his  things  if  he 
joined  the  Church,  and  maybe  the  bishop 
himself  would  buy  somethinV  His  sec- 
tarianism was  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  very 
pronounced  form ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
was  almost  a  freethinker  compared  with  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  Spurgeon's  sermons,  and  who 
gave  it  up  because  he  was  told  that  Spur- 
geon  was  suffering  from  the  gout,  an  ail- 
ment which  he  had  heard  was  caused  by 
drinking  port.  Few  Manxmen  would  go 
to  this  extreme. 

Some  funny  stories  are  told  about  the 
marriage  service.  One  of  tnem  relates 
how  an  old  man  brought  rather  unwillingly 
to  the  altar  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat 
the  responses.  "  My  good  man,"  at  length 
exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  I  really  cannot 
marry  you  unless  you  do  as  you  are  told." 
But  the  man  still  remained  silent.  At  this 
unexpected  hitch  the  bride  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  her  future  spouse,  and  burst 
out  with,  "Go  on,  you  old  toot!  Say  it 
after  him  just  the  same  as  if  you  wass 
mockin'  him."  The  same  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  another  case.  The  clergyman, 
after  explaining  what  was  necessary  and 
going  over  the  responses  several  times 
without  the  smallest  effect,  stopped  in 
dismay,  whereupon  the  bridegroom  en- 
couraged him  with,  "  Go  ahead,  pass'n,  go 
ahead  !  thou'rt  doin'  bravely."  Upon  an- 
other occasion  it  was,  strangely  enough, 
the  woman  who  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  speak.  When  the  clergyman  re- 
monstrated with  her,  she  indignantly  re- 
plied, "Your  father  married  me  twice 
befoor,  and  he  wasn't  axin'  me  any  of 
them  imperent  questions  at  all." 

Sometimes,  as  here,  this  unconscious 
humor  is  apt  to  be  a  little  disquieting  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  A 
certain  author,  having  explained  the  na- 
ture of  his  occupation  to  an  old  Manx 
woman,  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  com- 
ment, "  Well,  well,  what  does  it  matter  so 
long  as  a  body  makes  his  livin'  honestly  ;  " 
the  words  being  evidently  meant  to  put 
him  on  better  terms  with  himself.  But 
worse  still  fared  an  English  clergyman, 
for  some  years  vicar  of  a  Manx  parish, 
and,  from  ignorance  of  the  people  and 
their  ways,  not  a  very  popular  one.  Hav- 
ing received  preferment  elsewhere,  he 
started  on  a  round  of  farewell  visits,  but 
without  hearing  a  single  regret  that  he 
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was  going.  At  last  one  old  woman  told 
him  she  was  "  mortal  sorry."  In  his  de- 
light the  vicar  let  curiosity  outrun  discre- 
tion, and  he  asked  for  her  reason.  "  Well," 
said  she  with  touching  candor,  "  we've 
had  a  lot  o'  pass'ns  over  here  from  En- 
gland, and  each  one  has  been  worse  than 
the  last,  and  after  you're  gone  I'm  afeard 
they'll  be  sen'in'  us  the  Devil  himself." 
The  vicar  left  hurriedly. 

Still,  he  may  not  have  been  quite  as 
black  as  he  was  painted  — at  least,  if  any 
weight  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  an 
old  Manxman  who  stoutly  maintained 
there  was  some  good  in  everybody.  A 
clergyman,  taking,  in  fun,  the  opposite 
view,  asked,  "  Then  what  do  you  say  to 
Satan?"  Quick  as  lightning,  the  old  fel- 
low tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  re- 
plied, "  Hush,  hush,  pass'n,  it  isn't  for  you 
to  speak  agen  him  at  all.  Doesn't  he  give 
you  the  very  coat  on  your  back  ?  "  Equally 
smart  was  the  retort  of  a  Mr.  Teare  to 
Bishop  Hill,  who  had  told  him  there  were 
no  tears  in  Heaven.  "The  Plains  of 
Heaven  I  know,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  allud- 
ing to  Martin's  famous  picture  so-called, 
and  painted  from  Manx  scenery,  "but  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  hill  there."  This 
readiness  of  tongue  is  found  at  the  most 
unexpected  times  and  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  A  local  preacher,  who  was 
dividing  his  sermon  into  an  interminable 
number  of  heads,  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  from  one  of  the  congregation,  impa- 
tient for  the  more  solid  matter  of  the  ser- 
mon itself:  "Mate  (meat),  man;  give  us 
mate!  It's  mate  we've  come  here  to 
get."  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
preacher  replied,  "Then  houl'  on  till  I've 
done  carvin'."  Then  who  would  look  for 
humor  in  an  advertisement.?  Yet,  take 
the  following  announcement  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  certain  new  road  who  had 
reason  to  feel  hurt  because  a  lawsuit  about 
a  right  of  way  had  gone  against  him  :  "  In 
order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  said  road 
from  being  hereafter  stolen  by  the  public, 
I  also  give  notice  to  jurymen,  setting 
quests,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
there  was  no  footpath  where  the  said  road 
now  runs  up  which  a  man,  drunk  or  sober, 
could  have  driven  a  cart  and  pair  of 
horses  ;  and  no  old  woman  has  been  known 
to  ride,  or  has  been  heard  to  boast  that 
she  has  ridden  on  a  cow,  horse,  pig,  don- 
key, or  other  animal,  or  on  a  broomstick, 
over  the  said  road."  Many  other  in- 
stances could  be  quoted ;  but  enough 
surely  have  been  given  to  show  that,  in 
spite  of  Board  Schools,  Manx  humor  still 
exists  with  a  rich,  full-bodied  flavor  of  its 
own. 
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SEPARATION,  ETC. 


SEPARATION. 

Ah  I  we  were  very  near  to-night 

The  simple  word  for  which  we  longed, 

And  there  were  moments  when  I  thought 
Our  impulses  could  not  be  wronged  I 

Why  was  it,  when  you  changed  your  place 
And  passed  so  close  beside  my  chair, 

That  all  the  life  within  me  thrilled 
With  pleasure  that  was  half  despair  ? 

Why  was  it  that  I  felt  your  gaze 

Still  fixed  upon  me  as  I  read, 
Yet  with  a  strange,  defiant  fear. 

Refused  too  well  to  turn  my  head  ? 

How  came  it  that  we  lingered  on 
As  one  by  one  the  rest  withdrew, 

Till,  without  seeing,  I  was  sure 
That  I  was  left  alone  with  you  ? 

Could  you  not  hear  my  pages  fast 
Turned  over  with  a  restless  hand  ? 

Did  they  not  whisper  all  your  wish 
In  words  not  hard  to  understand  ? 

And,  in  the  stillness,  did  they  sound 
Like  breathless  rustlings  of  the  leaves 

That,  trembling,  wait  the  blackening  storm 
Which  silent  hangs  above  the  trees  ? 

A  word  had  done  it !     With  a  flash 

Of  Heaven's  own  light  from  heart  to  heart. 

Resistless  love  had  rent  the  pride 
That  kept  our  pent-up  lives  apart  I 

But,  ere  it  came,  a  sudden  breath, 
The  rising  wind  of  common  life, 

Blew  cool  upon  us ;  and  we  sighed. 
And  turned  us  to  our  lonely  strife. 
Macmillan's  Magazine.        S.    W.    SCADDING. 


Amid  the  quiet  meadows 

The  peaceful  rivers  glide, 
To  meet  the  ocean's  murmur, 

The  tumult  of  its  tide. 
They  leave  the  woodland  whispers. 

Where  summer  blossoms  lave, 
To  mingle  with  the  ripples 

Of  the  ebbing,  flowing  wave  — 
Yet  the  sea  is  not  full. 

How  long,  how  long,  wide  ocean, 

Shall  love  be  lost  in  thee, 
And  strength  and  beauty  perish 

In  death's  immensity.-' 
Oh,  when  shall  ring  the  music 

Of  the  promise  over  thee, 
The  blessed  music  of  the  cry, 

•*  There  shall  be  no  more  sea  ?  " 
Sunday  Magazine.  ClarA  ThwaiTES. 


"ALL  THE  RIVERS." 

"  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full." 

ECCLESIASTES  I,  7. 

The  mountain  torrents  hasten, 

With  cataract  and  roar. 
To  reach  the  moaning  ocean 

And  break  upon  its  shore. 
Their  mystery  and  music, 

Their  laughter  and  their  leap, 
Are  lost  within  the  bosom 

Of  the  dark  and  sullen  deep  — 
Yet  the  sea  is  not  full. 

Athwart  the  purple  moorland 

The  flashing  streams  go  by. 
Now  grey  beneath  the  storm-cloud, 

Now  azure  as  the  sky. 
By  bracken,  gorse,  and  heather. 

By  crag,  and  rock,  and  plain, 
They  hurry  to  the  river. 

And  the  river  to  the  main  — 
Yet  the  sea  is  not  full. 


A   SONG  IN   SEASON. 

'TwAS  the  autumn  time,  dear  love, 

The  English  autumn  weather; 
And,  oh,  it  was  sweet,  it  was  hard  to  beat 

As  we  sailed  that  day  together ! 

It  was  cold  when  we  started  out, 

As  we  noted  with  sad  surprise  ; 
And  the  tip  of  your  nose  was  as  blue,  I  sup- 
pose, 

As  the  blue  of  your  dear,  dear  eyes. 

We  sailed  to  Hampton  Court, 
And  the  sun  had  burnt  us  black; 

Then  we  dodged  a  shower  for  the  half  of  an 
hour, 
And  then  we  skated  back  ; 
Till  the  weather  grew  depressed 
At  the  shifting  state  of  its  luck. 

And  the  glass,  set  fair,  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
And  much  of  the  lightning  struck. 

We  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  storm, 

In  the  steady  fall  of  the  snow. 
In  the  stinging  hail  and  the  howling  gale. 

And  the  scorching  sun,  you  know; 

We  sat  in  it  all  —  yes,  all ! 

We  cared  for  no  kind  of  weather  — 
What  made  us  so  mad  was  the  fact  that  we  had 

The  whole  of  the  kinds  together. 

Punch. 


The  upper  skies  are  palest  blue 

Mottled  with  pearl  and  fretted  snow : 

With  tattered  fleece  of  inky  hue 

Close  overhead  the  storm-clouds  go. 

Their  shadows  fly  along  the  hill 

And  o'er  the  crest  mount  one  by  one ; 

The  whitened  planking  of  the  mill 
Is  now  in  shade  and  now  in  sun. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  EGYPTIANS  AND  THE  OCCUPATION. 

The  annual  gjrumble  against  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  force  in  Egypt  has 
found  utterance  this  year  in  louder  tones 
than  ordinary  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels, and  has  had  as  usual  the  same 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  Britain  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  powers.  When  no  other 
pretexts  are  at  hand  for  disquieting  the 
sultan  and  exciting  his  suspicions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  central  powers,  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  backed 
up  by  his  French  colleague,  points  out  to 
the  sultan  the  reproach  which  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  English  in  Egypt 
casts  upon  his  suzerainty,  and  urges  that 
her  Majesty's  government  shall  be  called 
upon  to  put  a  term  to  their  occupation. 
Simultaneously  the  French  press  begins 
to  shriek  upon  the  subject,  a  great  deal  of 
bad  language  is  vented,  canards  are  ac- 
tively manufactured —  and  then  the  sub- 
ject lies  down  until  the  next  time  it 
becomes  convenient  to  revive  it  as  a 
diplomatic  pastime.  As  for  the  British 
government,  the  substantial  progress 
which  Egypt  is  making  under  its  auspices 
renders  it  quite  indifferent  to  any  outcries 
abroad  ;  and  the  best  answer  to  either 
France  or  the  Porte  is  to  point  to  Egypt 
as  it  was  before  the  occupation  and  to  its 
condition  now.  Although  Egypt  has  as 
yet  only  started  upon  a  career  of  progress 
and  improvement,  no  other  justification  of 
our  presence  there  is  required  beyond 
such  notes  of  material  advance — based 
upon  personal  experiences  among  \\\q  fel- 
laheen for  the  last  eight  years  —  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  rapidly  indicate  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

In  the  whole  range  of  history  there  is 
probably  no  greater  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  To  the 
traveller  in  the  Nile  valley,  to  the  student 
of  history,  and  to  the  reader  of  the  Bible, 
ancient  Egypt  is  a  synonym  for  majesty 
and  grandeur.  Pharaoh,  in  Dean  Stan- 
ley's words,  was  not,  like  Saul,  greater 
than  his  fellows  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards,  but  from  his  ankles  and  up- 
wards. "  Say  unto  Pharaoh,  whom  art 
thou  like  in  thy  greatness  ? "  "I  am 
Pharaoh."     "  By    the  life    of    Pharaoh." 
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"  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No,  that 
was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the 
waters  round  about  her,  whose  rampart 
was  the  Nile,  and  her  wall  was  from  the 
river.?"  Homer  knew  of  Thebes  as  the 
city  of  the  hundred  gates.  It  is  still 
called  "  II  Luxor," or"  The  Palaces."  The 
Sphinx,  the  Pyramids,  the  wonders  of 
Memphis,  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  the 
paintings  of  Abydos,  the  giant  wrecks  of 
Thebes,  the  courts  of  Dendera,  Esna,  and 
Edfu,  the  graceful  columns  of  Philae,  the 
sculptures  of  Bet-el-Wali,  the  majestic 
Colossi  at  Ipsamboul,  and  the  countless 
other  imperishable  works  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  surpass  all  the  other  antiquities 
of  a  corresponding  age  in  the  rest  of  the 
whole  world.  The  mind  is  bewildered  by 
trying  to  understand  that  long  past  of 
greatness,  glory,  and  conquest.  One  never 
wearies  of  seeing  and  re-seeing  those 
mighty  ruins. 

The  monuments  and  hieroglyphics  pic- 
ture the  ancient  Egyptians  in  a  very  favor- 
able  light.      You  may   survey  scores   of 
monuments  and   myriads  of  figures,  and 
yet  see  no    indelicacy   till   you   come   to 
Greek  and  Roman  times.     There  is  a  dig- 
nity about  the  people  which  is   very  im- 
pressive.     Their    architecture     may    be 
called  heavy  as  compared  with  the  Greek, 
but  they  had  to  use  a  soft  sandstone  or  a 
stubborn  granite,  while   the  Greeks  had 
marble.     So  excellent  is  the  work  that  an 
eminent  American  engineer  offered  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  engi- 
neer of  modern  days  who  would  quarry 
grapite  blocks  of  the  size  of  those  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sphinx  —  a  temple  of  the 
very  greatest   antiquity  —  and  place  the 
columns  as  truly   vertical,   the  lintels  as 
truly  horizontal,  and  in  as  truly  a  straight 
line,  without  the  aid  of  any  mortar,  so  that 
a   knife  edge  could  not  be  inserted  into 
any  joint,  and   a  large  transit  theodolite 
could  not  detect  any  deflection  from  the 
true  north. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
ancient  Egyptian  in  his  most  unfavorable 
light.  The  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
idolatrous,  but  their  idea  of  God,  of  judg- 
ment, of  justice,  and  indeed  of  a  future 
life,  was  almost  Christian.  We  can  no 
more  hold  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt 
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responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  tyrant  like 
Raamses,  than  we  can  hold  the  religion  of 
Christ  resjDonsible  for  the  acts  of  a  tyrant 
like  the  czar  of  Russia.  The  high  position 
held  by  women  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the 
sacredness  of  home-life,  remind  one  of  our 
own  modern  civilization.  The  early  Greek 
travellers  speak  with  astonishment  of  the 
respect  paid  to  women  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  freedom  they  enjoyed  —  a  respect  and 
freedom  unknown  to  the  Grecian  women 
of  those  days.  The  Egyptians  were  then, 
as  they  still  are  to-day,  one  of  the  most 
religious  peoples  in  the  world.  Employ- 
ing that  boundless  wealth  which  their  vic- 
torious armies  poured  into  their  country 
almost  entirely  for  the  glorification  of  their 
gods,  they  have  left  an  imperishable  rec- 
ord of  their  own  greatness,  and  of  the 
height  of  their  civilization. 

Such  was  Egypt  in  the  past.  What  was 
it  in  1882,  when  that  Providence  which 
directs  our  ways,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will,  moved  the  British  government  to  in- 
terfere, and  begin  that  reform  which  has 
been  gathering  head  ever  since  ?  The 
Egyptian  peasantry  were  being  fast  con- 
verted into  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  not  to  their  own  governors  and 
chiefs  —  that  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  —  but  to  needy  adventurers  from 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  an  indignity  new 
even  to  that  down-trodden  people.  Egypt 
had  verily  become  what  Ezekiel  saw  in 
vision,  one  of  the  vilest  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Oppressed  by  Shylock  represent- 
ing the  European  bondholders,  whose  one 
interest  in  the  country  was  the  cutting  out 
of  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  misgoverned  by 
Turkish  officials,  that  patient  and  forbear- 
ing people,  whose  badge  was  sufferance, 
would  have  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  had  not  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
and  Levantines  goaded  them  in  a  moment 
of  mad  fury  to  turn  against  Turkish 
oppression  and  European  connivance. 
These  Greek  and  Levantine  Christians, 
under  the  name  of  European-protected 
subjects,  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
capitulations,  and  appealed  to  Europe 
whenever  the  slightest  resistance  was 
offered  to  their  atrocities.  Indeed  so 
hateful  became  these  so-called  Christians, 


that  in  Egypt  to-day  the  name  Christian 
stands  for  every  kind  of  villany.  In  a 
rainless  country  like  Egypt  the  existence 
of  the  people  depends  on  irrigation,  and  to 
deprive  a  poor  man  of  his  water  supply  is 
equivalent  to  turning  his  fruitful  field  into 
a  barren  desert.  By  this  deprivation  thou- 
sands of  poor  men  were  driven  from  their 
holdings  and  beggared.  Appeal  there  was 
absolutely  none  for  the  Egyptian  peasant. 
It  was  the  Levantine  Christian  who  was 
perpetually  appealing  to  the  capitulations 
as  a  persecuted  Christian,  persecuted  by 
bigoted  Mohammedans.  During  Ishmael 
Pasha's  reign  three  and  four  times  the 
legal  taxes  were  wrenched  from  the 
wretched  peasantry,  who  were  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Greeks  who 
always  accompanied  the  government  tax- 
collectors.  The  interest  charged  was  four 
or  five  per  cent,  per  month.  Those  Greeks 
and  Levantines  who  entered  Egypt  with- 
out one  pound  on  their  persons  now  own 
some  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
which  may  be  valued  at  ;^6,ooo,ooo  besides 
house  property  and  the  debts  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  writer  remarked  one  day  to 
a  struggling  member  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity that  a  certain  Mr.  A.  was  very 
wealthy  ;  he  replied  with  pride  :  "  Yes,  he 
is  wealthy  —  he  coined  all  the  false  silver 
in  Ishmael's  time;  but  my  countryman, 
Mr.  B.,  is  wealthier  —  he  coined  all  the 
false  gold."  One  living  in  England  can 
have  no  idea  of  how  these  European-pro- 
tected peoples  oppressed  the  Egyptians. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  law  courts. 
They  can  comm  it  murder  and  every  kind 
of  immorality  and  go  off  scot-free  to-day; 
imagine  what  they  did  in  the  dark  days 
preceding  the  rebellion  of  1882.  Without 
scruples  and  without  pity,  possessed  of 
the  worst  vices  of  Asiatics,  and  wielding 
the  whole  power  of  Europe,  they  seemed 
to  the  Egyptian  peasantry  the  incarnation 
of  irresistible  evil.  These  were  the  prov- 
ocations the  peasantry  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  strangers.  They  suffered  others 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  Turkish  gov- 
ernors. Men  were  thrown  into  prison  on 
suspicion  of  the  pettiest  offences,  and 
often  stayed  years  in  prison,  awaiting  trial 
for  crimes  for  which,  if  they  had  been 
guilty,  they  could  not  have  been  legally 
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punished  by  more  than  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment. Their  lands  were  taken 
away  for  public  purposes,  and  far  from 
receiving  compensation  they  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  on  paying  taxes  for  them. 
Villages  which  complained  had  to  submit 
to  the  visitations  of  Turkish  officials,  who 
extracted  as  much  money  as  they  could 
from  the  wretched  people,  and  not  only 
lived  on  the  best  the  land  could  produce, 
but  compelled  the  miserable  inhabitants 
to  supply  them  with  young  girls  during 
their  stay.  The  very  recital  of  such 
wrongs  excites  our  anger  and  indigna- 
tion ;  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  the  people  themselves  when  they  saw 
Arabi  Pasha,  as  they  thought,  standing  up 
for  the  right  and  driving  Greeks  and 
Levantines,  Turkish  pashas  and  oppress- 
ors, before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
Egyptians  in  their  day  of  triumph  com- 
mitted excesses  and  mingled  friends  and 
foes  in  their  blind  fury,  but  their  excesses 
were  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  that  which 
the  French  peasantry  committed  in  1789 
under  less  provocation.  The  people  were 
in  earnest,  but  their  leaders  were  men  of 
straw  or  selfish,  and  totally  unfit  for  gov- 
ernment, and  if  left  alone  they  would  have 
drawn  the  people  into  a  second  bondage. 

Until  this  time  the  French  and  English 
had  represented  Europe  in  Egypt,  and 
tried  to  manage  matters  between  them- 
selves; but  owing  to  their  jealousies  and 
their  conflicting  methods  of  work,  they 
had  done  nothing  except  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders.  They  had 
effectively  tied  the  hands  of  the  khedive 
and  done  nothing  themselves.  At  the 
crucial  moment  the  French  refused  to  co- 
operate, the  Turks  had  not  the  means, 
and  England  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  out- 
raged Europe.  It  was  her  plain  duty  as 
the  recognized  representative  of  the  pow- 
ers. Everybody  knows  how  she  accom- 
plished her  task.  In  a  brilliant  campaign 
she  stamped  out  the  Egyptian  rebellion, 
and  by  her  subsequent  clemency  and  jus- 
tice she  has  reconciled  the  people  to  her 
action.  The  French  have  bitterly  regret- 
ted their  own  inaction  and  surrender  of 
their  position,  and  have  done  their  very 
best  to  hamper  the  work.  In  spite  of  the 
known  chivalry  of  the   race,  the  French 
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can  never  accept  any  accomplished  fact, 
and,  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven 
by  jealousy,  act  in  a  way  unworthy  of  a 
great  people.  This  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  inevitable  has  been  their  character- 
istic through  history.  Turkey,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  European  storms 
and  complications,  and  urged  on  by  the 
Turkish  ex-governors,  who  have  suffered 
considerable  pecuniary  losses  by  their  in- 
ability to  plunder  the  Egyptian  peasantry, 
has  done  her  best  in  her  own  feeble  and 
crooked  way  to  hamper  the  good  work. 
By  the  way,  it  is  the  younger  members  of 
the  families  of  these  Turkish  ex-governors 
who,  calling  themselves  patriotic  Egyp- 
tians in  Constantinople,  make  sham  ap- 
peals to  Europe  on  behalf  of  Egypt.  But 
the  evil  efforts  of  these  two  interested 
powers  have  been  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
khedive  of  Egypt.  Mahomed  Tewfik,  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  rulers  of  our  day.  He 
had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  when  the 
Arabi  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  difficulty 
of  his  position,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  advice  of  the  all-powerful 
English  and  French  consuls,  had  appar- 
ently confused  and  unnerved  him ;  but 
when  the  crisis  actually  came,  he  had 
time  for  reflection  among  his  own  people, 
without  a  dozen  foreign  advisers  pulling 
in  different  directions  ;  he  saw  where  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  country 
lay,  and  threw  himself  unreservedly  on 
the  side  of  the  English.  This  step 
needed  very  considerable  courage,  for  the 
English  have  never  really  shown  their 
hand.  But  he  saw  that  it  was  the  only 
hope  of  reformation,  and  putting  his  own 
personal  interests  to  one  side,  cutting 
against  the  grain  of  a  thousand  prejudices, 
identifying  himself  with  the  English  re- 
formers and  not  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernors, he  has  thrown  the  whole  of  his 
weight  and  authority  on  the  side  of  im- 
provement. The  extent  to  which  he  has 
smoothed  the  path  of  reform  in  Egypt  will 
never  be  fully  known.  Whenever  he  has 
refused  the  advice  of  the  British  authori- 
ties and  acted  on  his  own  judgment  —  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  dismissed  Nubar 
Pasha  and  appointed  Riaz  Pasha  —  it  has 
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been  afterwards  acknowledged  that  his 
judgment  was  sound.  He  has  made  up 
nis  mind  that  his  people  shall  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  set  of  reforms  before  others 
are  begun.  During  the  course  of  this 
year  he  saw  that  the  time  for  the  new 
reforms  desired  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had 
come,  and  dismissing  Riaz  Pasha,  the 
most  powerful  Turkish  representative  in 
Egypt,  he  appointed  the  friend  of  the  En- 
glish, Fehmy  Pasha,  a  man  ready  for 
reform.  By  the  Egyptians  themselves  the 
khedive  is  loved  and  revered.  We  could 
give  many  examples  of  his  habitual  kind- 
ness and  love  of  honest  dealing,  but  shall 
confine  myself  to  one.  His  Highness 
owns  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in  one 
block  in  the  Delta;  this  block  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  canal  by  a  strip  of 
land  some  two  miles  in  width,  in  the  pos- 
session of  countless  petty  proprietors. 
His  land-agent  wanted  to  dig  a  small  canal 
through  this  strip  of  land,  and  offered  £70 
per  acre  for  the  land  to  be  taken  up.  The 
petty  proprietors  refused.  The  land-agent 
applied  to  the  irrigation  officer  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  peasantry.  It  was  very 
evident  that  they  did  not  want  to  part  with 
their  land,  though  they  were  prepared  to 
sign  the  agreement  if  pressure  were  ap- 
plied. The  government  officer  insisted  on 
the  facts  being  explained  to  the  khedive. 
The  land-agent  declared  that  his  High- 
ness would  be  exceedingly  angry.  When 
the  khedive  had  heard  the  whole  tale,  he 
thanked  the  officer  most  cordially  for  hav- 
ing saved  him  from  ignorantly  performing 
an  act  of  injustice,  and  gave  the  officer  full 
permission  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  so  that  no  small  proprietors  should 
be  injured.  It  is  the  daily  repetition  of 
countless  good  actions  like  this  which  has 
made  the  present  khedive  the  most  popu- 
lar governor  Egypt  has  possibly  ever  seen. 
The  welcome  given  him  by  the  peasantry 
when  he  made  his  tour  through  the  whole 
of  Egypt  in  1890  was  so  remarkable  that 
it  struck  the  most  careless  observers. 

When  once  the  Arabi  rebellion  had 
been  quelled,  and  the  peasantry  been 
balked  of  the  righteous  vengeance  they 
were  going  to  wreak  on  the  European- 
protected  subjects  who  had  so  long  op- 
pressed them,  the  task  of  working  reforms 
and  seeing  justice  done  to  the  peasantry 
fell  by  right  to  the  English.  It  was  well 
that  their  hands  were  clean  in  the  matter 
of  these  sham-protected  subjects.  They 
had  none  of  them.  Their  love  of  fair 
play  will  forever  prevent  them  from  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  any  clause  in  any 
treaty    or    capitulation,      English   public 


opinion  would  not  allow  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  are  so  respected 
abroad.  In  Egypt  it  has  gained  them 
many  friends.  Again  and  again  village 
headsmen  have  informed  me  that  they 
would  rather  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
the  Turks  than  a  prey  to  these  protected 
subjects. 

The  British  nation,  and  indeed  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  a  special 
aptitude  for  undertaking  the  task  of  re- 
form. That  pride  and  feeling  of  superi- 
ority which  loses  them  many  friends,  yet 
gains  them  much  respect  among  peoples 
who  have  no  pride  of  race.  "You  are  an 
Englishman,  you  are  a  man,"  said  an  Afri- 
can chief  to  Livingstone,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  "  Then 
what  do  you  call  the  Portuguese?"  said 
the  great  traveller.  "  Oh,  they  are  things," 
was  the  reply.  "  Kilam  Anglesi,"  the 
Arabic  for  "the  word  of  an  Englishman," 
is  a  synonym  for  truth.  "  That  man  is  not 
a  Christian;  he  is  an  Englishman,"  was 
the  remark  of  an  Egyptian  peasant,  whose 
idea  of  Christianity  was  diseased  by  his 
contact  with  Levantines.  The  way  in 
which  British  soldiers  respected  women 
and  children  after  Tel-el-Kebir  has  made 
an  impression  on  the  Egyptian  mind  which 
centuries  will  not  efface.  The  terrible 
deeds  committed  by  the  French  soldiery 
under  Napoleon  — deeds  which  have  been 
graphically  described  to  me  by  the  sons  of 
men  who  were  eye-witnesses  —  had  given 
the  Egyptians  an  awful  idea  of  what  a 
conquest  by  Europeans  meant.  They 
have  learned  to  forget  the  past. 

The  disinterestedness  of  Englishmen 
was  acknowledged  even  by  Ishmael  Pasha, 
the  able  though  unscrupulous  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  one  who  was  no  friend  of 
England.  He  invited  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
and  Gordon  to  govern  the  Soudan,  stating 
that  he  well  knew  that  Englishmen  would 
work  for  him^  and  not  intrigue  for  their 
own  country. 

When  a  race  so  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent as  the  Anglo-Saxon  comes  in 
contact  with  a  race  so  lacking  in  those 
characteristics  as  the  Egyptian,  and  when 
the  stronger  race  feels  itself  called  on  to 
perform  great  actions  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world,  it  would  indeed  be  mat- 
ter for  surprise  if  history  had  no  landmark 
to  record.  Eight  years  ago,  when  reforms 
first  began,  Egypt  stood  before  the  world 
as  the  land  of  bakshish,  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption, where  every  man  preyed  on  his 
fellow,  and  where  no  Egyptian  could  be 
trusted.  The  French  system  of  central- 
ization and  mistrust  was  the  only  possible 
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means  of  governing  the  country.  True  to 
their  character  of  independence  and  de- 
centralization, the  English  brushed  the 
idea  aside,  introduced  a  number  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  special  experience 
to  act  as  leaven,  and  trusted  the  Egyp- 
tians. Life  was  instantly  visible  where 
before  there  had  been  only  decay  and  de- 
composition. Showing  a  good  example 
themselves  of  perfect  honesty  and  disin- 
terestedness, the  English  heads  of  de- 
partments appealed  to  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  their  Egyptian  fellow-workers. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion  in 
Egypt  was  most  unhealthy ;  that  men 
found  guilty  of  gross  offences  were  pub- 
licly condoled  with  when  punished ;  that 
the  Arabic  press  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  interested  Syrians  ;  and  that  the  French 
press  lent  the  whole  of  its  influence  (an 
influence  far  greater  in  1883  than  what  it 
is  to-day)  to  the  side  of  those  who  opposed 
reforms  on  moral  or  immoral  grounds,  —  it 
may  confidently  be  stated  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  eminently  successful.  In 
those  departments  where  the  conlidence 
has  been  greatest,  the  success  has  also 
been  the  greatest.  Many  instances  of 
sterling  honesty  among  subordinate  offi- 
cials could  be  given.  Men  have  brought 
purses  of  gold  and  put  them  on  the  tables 
of  their  superior  officers,  and  named  the 
men  who  had  offered  the  bribes.  Others 
have  brought  up  Europeans  and  accused 
them  of  bribing  to  their  very  faces.  The 
number  of  honest  men  who  are  to  be 
found  in  a  society  confessedly  dishonest 
has  been  matter  of  universal  surprise. 
Such  men  under  the  old  system,  or  under 
a  system  which  did  not  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  good  leaven  into  the 
body  of  the  government,  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  most  subordinate  positions; 
to-day  they  are  sought  out  and  encouraged. 
Before  considering  the  great  reforms 
carried  out  since  1883,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  of 
to-day.  The  weak  points  in  his  armor  are 
want  of  courage,  and  a  very  feeble  idea  of 
what  fair  play  means.  I  once  witnessed 
some  games  at  a  school  feast.  When  the 
bigger  boys  had  finished  their  races  and 
received  their  prizes,  they  stood  across 
the  ground  and  would  not  let  the  smaller 
boys  run.  They  were  so  persistent  that 
the  ganrves  had  to  be  stopped.  An  Egyp- 
tian effendi,  or  man  of  the  upper  classes, 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction  of  a  duel 
one  of  his  countrymen  had  had  with  an 
Italian,  in  which  the  Egyptian  chose  clubs 
as  the  weapon  to  fight  with,  and  then  dis- 
abled the  right  hand  of  the  Italian  by  a 


sudden  blow  before  the  duel  properly  be- 
gan. He  actually  could  see  nothing  to 
blame  in  the  conduct  of  his  countryman. 
Though  in  all  the  virtues  which  we  con- 
sider manly  the  Egyptian  may  easily  be 
surpassed,  yet  in  hospitality,  in  polite- 
ness, and  in  many  social  virtues  other 
nations  might  with  advantage  sit  at  his 
feet.  No  Egyptian  sits  down  to  a  meal 
without  asking  all  passers-by  to  partake 
of  it;  during  his  thirty  days'  fast  every 
year,  his  doors  are  open  to  all,  no  intro- 
duction is  needed  ;  to  the  poor  he  gives 
ungrudgingly.  Though  allowed  to  have 
four  wives,  the  effendi  is  almost  always  a 
monogamist.  Marrying  early,  he  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  fond 
of  and  kind  to  his  children.  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
knowing  them  well  as  we  do,  we  can  state 
confidently  that  there  is  far  less  immo- 
rality among  them  than  among  Europeans. 
To  show  the  direction  in  which  the  ideas 
on  marriage  are  setting,  we  may  state 
that  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  Moham- 
medan law  in  Egypt  some  time  ago  laid 
down  this  maxim,  that  the  Prophet  had 
allowed  four  wives  to  any  man  who  would 
engage  to  love  all  four  alike,  but  as  he  had 
never  met  any  one  capable  of  doing  so,  he 
would  recommend  one  wife  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prophet's  words.  Indeed 
the  relations  of  the  first  wife  so  resent  a 
man's  marrying  again,  that  it  is  hardly 
ever  done.  In  abstinence  from  drinking 
to  excess  the  whole  Egyptian  nation  stands 
a  head  and  shoulders  above  us. 

The  sheikhs  or  village  headmen,  as 
compared  to  the  effendis,  may  not  inaptly 
be  likened  to  the  Saxons  as  compared  to 
the  Normans.  Their  hospitality  is  bound- 
less, and  takes  the  shape  of  banquets  at 
which  Athelstane  might  have  presided  and 
Cedric  been  entertained,  and  both  found 
themselves  at  home.  We  have  seen  men 
sit  down  to  a  banquet  of  twenty-one  heavy 
courses,  where  a  huge  turkey  was  the 
seventeenth  course  ;  and  the  first  course 
alone  consisted  of  a  whole  sheep,  inside 
which  was  a  goose,  inside  that  a  chicken, 
then  a  pigeon,  and  finally  an  egg  —  which 
last  was  presented  to  the  principal  guest, 
as  containing  the  essence  of  all.  We  have 
seen  a  stout,  heavy  man  boast  of  his  abil- 
ity to  eat  a  whole  roast  sheep  at  one  sit- 
ting, and  offer  to  eat  one  on  the  table  in  my 
presence.  We  naturally  objected.  On 
this  occasion  the  sheep  was  stuffed  with 
rice  ;  and  as  the  host  was  carving  it  by 
taking  the  fore  legs  in  one  hand,  the  hind 
legs  in  the  other,  and  breaking  the  back 
across,  the  bone  snapped  suddenly,  and  a 
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piece  of  stuffing  about  the  size  of  a  cricket- 
ball  fiew  across  the  table  and  struck  the 
stout  man  in  his  left  eye  while  he  was 
staring  across  at  the  operation,  and  put 
him  hors  de  combat  during  the  banquet. 
He  spent  the  next  hour  clearing  his  eye  of 
stuffing. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  a  small  village 
on  business,  we  took  a  plum-cake  with  us 
and  offered  the  headman  some.  Instead 
of  waiting  to  be  helped,  he  took  up  the 
cake,  bit  it  all  round,  and  pronounced  it 
good.  These  kinds  of  banquets,  unrefined 
as  they  are,  are  redeemed  by  the  extreme 
hospitality  and  kindliness  which  prevail, 
and  the  knowledge  that  scores  of  poor 
people  will  feed  from  the  basketfuls  which 
remain.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  people 
more  truly  hospitable  than  the  Egyptians. 
The  Egyptian  peasantry  or  fellaheen 
have  been  oppressed  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, that  it  will  take  time  to  elevate 
them.  Since  the  British  occupation,  they 
have  been  so  well  treated  that  they  are 
learning  to  respect  themselves  and  give 
up  the  degrading  habit  of  jumping  off 
their  donkeys  whenever  they  see  a  supe- 
rior. Perpetual  ill-treatment  has  made 
them  suspicious  and  unamiable.  They 
are  far  below  the  lower  classes  of  northern 
India.  One  hears  them  accused  occasion- 
ally of  ingratitude  by  men  who  never  ac- 
cost them  without  adding  some  epithet  — 
such  as  ox,  buffalo,  son  of  a  dog,  or  swine. 
This  last  epithet  is  a  special  expression 
of  abuse  with  Turks,  whose  contempt  for 
the  peasantry  of  Egypt  is  nearly  sublime. 
Many  pleasing  proofs  of  the  possession 
of  gratitude  by  all  classes  in  Egypt  are, 
however,  within  the  experience  of  English 
officials.  These  experiences  also  go  far 
to  show  that  the  bigotry  of  the  Egyptians 
is  not  so  ingrained  as  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. 

When  the  first  experiment  was  made 
with  the  corvee  abolition  —  a  term  which 
will  be  explained  further  on  —  an  English 
officer  was  riding  down  a  canal,  and  about 
midday,  feeling  tired  and  hungry,  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
two  peasants  who  were  sitting  under  a 
tree  eating  biscuits  and  curds.  He  dis- 
mounted, and  on  sitting  down  by  them 
was  asked  his  occupation.  As  soon  as 
they  learnt  that  he  was  in  the  irrigation 
service,  they  exclaimed,  "Oh,  it  is  you 
who  have  enabled  us  to  stay  in  our  fields 
sowing  cotton  instead  of  paddling  in  canal 
mud  I  "  and  they  ran  off  and  returned  with 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  biscuits  and 
curds.  In  1887  a  canal  was  constructed 
which  took  water  to  a  strip  of  land  which 


had  previously  been  desert.     When  the 
first  supply  of  water  came  down,  there  was 
the  general  rejoicing;  and  in  the  thanks- 
giving service  at  the  mosque,  the  name  of 
the   irrigation    officer,   though    he  was    a 
Christian,   was    mentioned   after    that  of 
H.H.    the    khedive.      Again,   in    Upper 
Egypt  during   the   drought  of   1888,  the 
minister  of  public  works  went  up  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  took  an  English 
officer  with  him.    They  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing an  enormous  dam  and  turning  a  river, 
by  which  means  fifty  thousand  acres  were 
irrigated   and  saved  from  drought.     The 
gratitude   of   the   people    was  boundless. 
When  the  government  officials  returned 
to  the  principal  town  in  the  tract,  a  place  of 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  women 
descended  into  the  water  waist-deep,  and, 
forming  two  ranks,  threw  up  handfuls  as 
the  boat  passed  between  them,  and  blessed 
them.     Immediately    after    landing    they 
were  led  to  the  principal  mosque,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  men  as  the  mosque 
could  hold.     The  minister  of  public  works 
had  the  place  of  honor  on  the  right  of  the 
officiating   priest,  while   the  Englishman 
stood   on   the   left,   and  the  mosque  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.     In  the  thanks- 
giving service  the  priest  did   not  hesitate 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  Englishman, 
though    he    was   a    Christian.     After  the 
service  in  the  mosque,  the  procession  re- 
formed in  the  street  and  was  led  to  the 
house   of  the    principal  inhabitant,  while 
the  housetops  re-echoed  with   the  Arabic 
cheers  of  the    women.     As  the  principal 
inhabitant    was   not  only   a  very  wealthy 
man  but  also  a  poet  of  great  reputation, 
the  banquet  was  enlivened  by  a  recitation 
of  original  poetry.     People  who  act  thus 
cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  generosity 
or  excess  of  bigotry.     Compare  this  with 
the  habitual  practice  of  the  French  press 
in  Egypt.     This  press,  which  for  political 
reasons  has  always  tried  to  harm  the  En- 
glish and  make  them  appear  in  an  unfa- 
vorable  light   before  the    Egyptians,  did 
not  hesitate  to  insinuate  that  English  lady 
nurses*   had   been    introduced    into    the 
Kasr-el-Ain    hospital   in  order   to   try   to 
convert  people  to  Protestantism  when  on 
their  sick-beds.    This  statement  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  sisterhood  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  though  the  others 
were  Protestants.     No  Englishman  is  of- 
fended by  satires  or  clever  hits  made  at 
his  expense.     Most  of  them  take  in  the 

*  The  advent  of  these  ladies  to  Egypt  has  resulted 
in  the  coining  of  a  new  word  in  Arabic.  They  are 
known  as  *'  11  Sisterat,"  or  the  Sisters. 
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French  paper  just  as  they  buy  Punch. 
But  it  is  the  utter  absence  of  generosity 
and  fair  play  which  is  at  times  annoy- 
ing. 

And  now  it  remains  to  enumerate  the 
reforms  carried  out  in  Egypt  during  the 
last  eight  years  ;  the  great  work  already 
accomplished  may  be  held  to  be  a  gauge 
or  pledge  of  the  greater  triumphs  which 
are  yet  to  come. 

A  khedival  decree  has  abolished  the 
corvde,  an  institution  as  ancient  as  Egypt, 
as  hateful  as  slavery.  The  corvee  was  the 
name  given  to  the  gangs  of  forced  laborers, 
invariably  the  poorest  and  most  helpless 
in  the  land,  who  for  six  months  every  year 
were  compelled  to  clear  the  canals  and 
repair  the  banks.  Egypt  existed  on  their 
work.  They  received  no  payment  except 
in  blows;  they  provided  their  own  tools, 
carrying  wet  earth  on  their  bare  backs 
when  they  were  too  poor  to  provide  bas- 
kets;  they  brought  their  own  bags  full  of 
dry  biscuits,  on  which  they  existed  ;  they 
slept  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  with  the 
bare  sky  above  their  heads.  The  govern- 
ment did  absolutely  nothing  for  them  ex- 
cept punish  and  imprison  them  when  their 
stock  of  food  failed  and  they  ran  away  to 
beg  or  steal.  In  the  Delta  their  lives  were 
made  bitter  by  feeling  that  all  this  hard 
labor  benefited  them  but  little;  for  while 
they  were  digging  and  clearing  the  canals, 
their  rich  neighbors,  principally  Turkish 
pashas  and  European-protected  subjects, 
were  pumping  up  the  water  and  irrigating 
cotton,  while  their  own  fields  had  to  wait 
for  the  Nile  fiood.  The  Turkish  pashas 
never  sent  a  man  to  the  corvde  off  their 
estates  ;  the  European-protected  subjects 
were  just  as  bad,  except  that  they  made 
mean  excuses,  which  the  Turks  scorned 
to  do.  High  ministers  not  only  sent  no 
men,  but  used  the  poor  corves  for  weeding 
their  own  cotton-fields  or  transplanting 
their  rice.  It  cost  the  country  over  ;^8oo,- 
000  per  annum  to  clear  the  canals  indiffer- 
ently and  totally  neglect  the  drains  ;  while 
to-day  both  canals  and  drains  are  thor- 
oughly done  for  ;^400;000  per  annum,  by 
means  of  machinery  and  free  labor.  This 
is  the  greatest  reform  which  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  put  on  such  a  sure 
foundation  that  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
again  to  reintroduce  corvde.  Discussing 
the  subject  with  a  number  of  peasants  one 
day,  we  asked  them  what  they  thought  of 
it.  In  their  own  unpoetical  and  realistic 
way,  they  said  that  they  were  now  able  to 
swallow  their  own  spittle,  an  operation 
impossible  before,  as  some  one  always 
bad  them  by  the  throat. 


A  khedival  decree  has  abolished  the 
kurbash.  The  kurbash  was  the  thong  of 
hippopotamus-hide  with  which  all  offend- 
ers and  non-offenders  were  punished  by 
being  flogged  on  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
To  see  a  man  standing  up  and  being 
flogged  is  not  pleasant;  but  to  see  him 
thrown  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  and 
then  flogged  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  is 
truly  degrading.  It  is  like  standing  in  a 
slaughter-house.  We  remember  the  feel- 
ing of  loathing  with  which  we  witnessed 
the  first  application  of  the  kurbash  on  a 
wretched  peasant.  Men  were  flogged  for 
civil  offences,  for  inability  to  pay  rent,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  evidence  from 
them  on  suspicion  —  indeed  for  well-nigh 
everything.  We  saw  a  man  kurbashed 
because,  after  working  like  a  slave  in  a 
gang  of  twenty  men  trying  to  cut  a  bank, 
the  work  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  water,  and  he  was  the  nearest  man 
to  the  overseer.  The  fear  of  punishment 
was  so  perpetually  present  to  everybody 
in  the  country  that  it  crippled  them  all 
whenever  an  emergency  occurred.  This 
government  by  fear  is  lauded  by  many  as 
the  masterful  rule  of  the  Turks.  We 
once  saw  a  white-haired  man  at  the  house 
of  an  Egyptian  effendi,  and  addressed  him 
as  though  he  were  a  patriarch.  He  told 
us  that  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man, 
but  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sub- 
governor  of  a  district  where  a  serious 
breach  had  occurred  in  the  Nile  bank  in 
Ishmael  Pasha's  time.  On  hearing  of  the 
accident  the  khedive  telegraphed  back 
that  the  engineer  and  the  sub-governor 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  breach.  The 
telegram  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  be- 
fore next  morning  the  sub-governor's  hair 
had  become  grey.  Meantime  harim  in- 
fluence had  been  used,  and  the  khedive 
countermanded  his  order.  The  effect  had 
been  so  terrifying  that  when  the  next 
breach  nearly  occurred  in  1887,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge,  in  anticipation  of  punish- 
ment, could  not  possibly  think  of  his  work, 
and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  could  do  noth- 
ing except  slap  his  own  cheeks  until  they 
were  like  lobsters.  On  this  last  occasion 
the  peasantry  were  loud  in  praise  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  because  he  had 
been  able  to  continue  his  smoking  through 
the  whole  of  the  excitement;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Egyptian  ideas,  the  first  effect  of 
fear  is  to  incapacitate  a  man  for  smoking. 
The  kurbash,  and  with  it  all  unreasonable 
punishments,  have  been  abolished.  It 
still  lingers  on  in  holes  and  corners,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  soul  in  Egypt  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  illegal,  and  if  its 
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application  is  reported,  very  serious  notice 
of  it  will  be  taken  by  the  government. 

The  Egyptian  authorities,  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  the  English,  have  stood 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  European- 
protected  subjects ;  these  latter  people 
returned  to  Egypt  in  the  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  just  as  the  mixed  multitude 
followed  the  Israelites.  Then,  as  now, 
the  mixed  multitudes  were  at  the  bottom 
of  every  rascality  which  occurred.  By  the 
capitulations  European-protected  subjects, 
be  they  negroes  from  Timbuctoo  or  out- 
casts from  some  South  American  republic, 
though  they  are  principally  Greeks  and 
Levantines,  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
the  Egyptian  authorities  while  they  have 
a  roof  over  their  heads.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  These 
men  built  houses  on  government  property  ; 
they  actually  took  possession  of  govern- 
ment bridges  and  built  shops  on  them; 
they  stopped  thoroughfares,  and  then 
preyed  on  the  peasantry.  Nothing  could 
be  done  with  them.  None  of  them  had 
ever  built  anything  themselves  ;  everyone 
of  them  had  just  bought  the  houses  for 
considerable  sums  of  money.  It  would 
take  one  long  to  guess  how  they  were  dis- 
lodged. Finding  that  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  built  was  government  property, 
the  authorities,  emboldened  by  the  British 
occupation,  enclosed  their  houses  with  dry 
brick  walls,  prevented  ingress  and  egress, 
and  eventually  starved  them  out.  Again, 
no  one  is  allowed  bylaw  to  put  up  a  pump 
for  lifting  water  from  one  of  the  govern- 
ment canals  without  first  obtaining  a  per- 
mit. If  an  Egyptian  does  so,  his  pump 
is  g^uickly  removed.  But  the  protected 
subjects  threw  wooden  huts  over  their 
engines  and  appealed  to  the  capitulations. 
At  first  the  authorities  were  helpless  be- 
fore the  capitulations,  but  they  learnt  that 
the  roof  only  protects  that  which  is  under 
it,  and  any  projecting  part  of  the  machinery 
(as  there  must  always  be  some  projecting 
part  in  a  pump  lifting  water)  may  be  re- 
moved. By  this  means  the  illegal  gains 
of  large  numbers  of  protected  subjects, 
who  had  defied  the  government  before  the 
occupation,  and  made  handsome  revenues 
as  middlemen  selling  water  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  were  curtailed,  and  the 
peasantry  themselves  allowed  to  put  up 
their  own  pumps.  These  very  men,  who 
had  no  right  to  the  pumping-engines,  did 
not  hesitate  to  hold  the  government  re- 
sponsible for  failures  of  water-supply  when 
the  Nile  flood  was  insufficient.  We  shall 
give  one  instance  of  many  of  the  ways 
they  treated  the  peasantry.     Early  in  1884 


a  number  of  these  people  took  possession 
of  a  canal  about  a  mile  long,  belooging  to 
a  village;  they  ploughed  it  up  and  sowed 
it  with  cotton.  The  wretched  villagers, 
cut  off  from  their  water,  would  formerly 
have  sold  their  land  to  their  tormentors 
for  a  fifth  of  its  proper  value  and  become 
tenants-at-will.  But  the  beginning  of  a 
new  day  had  dawned  for  Egypt,  and  the 
peasantry  appealed  to  the  government. 
The  English  officer  of  the  district  was 
sent  down,  and  was  met  by  half-a-dozen 
men  who  turned  out  with  rusty  guns  and 
pistols,  and  declared  that  the  canal  had 
never  existed.  What  they  wanted  was  a 
protracted  lawsuit  with  frequent  appeals, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  lands 
of  the  Egyptian  peasantry  would  have  re- 
mained unirrigated  and  barren,  and  they 
would  have  given  in.  Of  course  the  oflScer 
re-dug  the  canal,  irrigated  the  lands,  and 
saved  the  peasantry  from  ruin.  This  ac- 
tion had  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  the 
whole  district.  The  comment  of  the 
French  press  on  the  transaction  was,  that 
if  the  new  government  officers  were  going 
to  encourage  the  Moslem  peasantry  to 
thus  browbeat  and  maltreat  Europeans, 
in  a  few  months  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  European  to  traverse  the  Delta  in 
safety.  The  best  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  security  in  the  country  now  is  given  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  peasantry  are 
buying  back  the  land  which  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  get  rid  of  in  old  days.  Con- 
versing with  a  Greek  the  other  day  he 
declared  to  us  that  Egypt  was  fast  going 
to  the  dogs.  "Why,"  he  added,  "a  few 
years  ago  hundreds  of  my  countrymen 
came  to  the  country,  and  soon  returned 
with  well-filled  purses ;  while  now  they 
need  to  bring  capital,  and  may  lose  even 
that." 

The  financial  outlook  is  just  as  bright 
to-day  as  it  was  dark  in  1883.  ^^  i^^S  ^^^ 
the  heads  of  departments  in  Egypt,  the 
khedive  leading  the  way,  sacrificed  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  salary  to  enable  the  financial 
equilibrium  to  be  preserved  !  Since  then, 
taxation  represented  by  ;^65o,ooo  per 
annum  has  been  taken  off  the  necks  of 
the  poorest  of  the  peasantry.  The  gov- 
ernment has  remitted  ;^i, 000,000  of  old 
arrears  of  land  revenue  which  were  re- 
corded against  the  peasantry.  In  spite  of 
these  remissions,  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  become  so  great  that  the  reve- 
nues of  1890  were  higher  than  those  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  annals  of  modern 
Egypt.  The  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure in  1890  was  ;^6oo,ooo.  The 
postage  and  telegraph  charges  have  been 
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halved.  The  interest  on  the  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  ;^35o,ooo  per  annum. 
The   public   works    of   the  country   have 


twenty  per  cent,  in  value,  in  spite  of  the 
depreciation  of  agricultural  produce  over 
the  whole  world.  The  railways  have  been 
supplied  with  suflScient  funds  to  maintain 
them  in  efficient  order,  A  municipality 
has  been  created  for  Alexandria,  and  it 
has  been  given  half  the  octroi  dues  of  the 
city.  A  reserve  fund  of  ;^i, 750,000  has 
been  formed  to  enable  the  government  to 
meet  all  emergencies.  The  unified  debt 
of  Egypt  has  risen  in  value  twenty-six  per 
cent.  It  was  quoted  at  seventy  in  1883, 
to-day  it  is  at  ninety-six.  The  financial 
position  of  Egypt  is  so  good  that  Egyptian 
bonds  are  now  treated  as  first-class  secu- 
rities. Blue-book  No.  C.  6320  of  1891, 
which  contains  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  report 
on  the  finances  of  Egypt,  reads  more  like 
the  despatch  of  a  victorious  general  than 
the  financial  statement  of  a  country. 

Turn  where  one  will,  he  will  find  im- 
provements in  every  direction  that  the 
capitulations  have  allowed  of  improve- 
ments. The  great  dams  across  the  Nile 
have  been  secured  ;  a  new  life  has  been 
given  to  the  interior  navigation  of  the 
country;  a  thorough  system  of  drainage 
has  been  inaugurated  ;  and  the  first  Canal 
Law  Egypt  has  any  record  of  has  been 
passed.  This  Canal  Law  does  not  apply 
to  the  European-protected  subjects  ;  but 
while  the  executive  is  strong  these  people 
will  not  dare  to  take  advantage  of  their 
position,  as  the  Canal  Law  confers  favors 
as  well  as  disabilities  on  those  to  whom  it 
applies.  All  government  servants  have 
been  put  on  graded  lists  according  to 
seniority  and  service,  so  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority  or  merit,  and  not  by 
favoritism  or  worse.  It  is  the  absence  of 
all  lists  like  these  which  so  debases  and 
degrades  government  servants,  and  encour- 
ages the  worst  men  to  use  unworthy  means 
to  secure  promotion.  The  collection  of 
the  land  tax  has  been  so  regulated  that  it 
is  now  paid  in  instalments  rt/Z^r  the  differ- 
ent harvests,  and  not  just  before  them,  as 
it  was  originally  ;  the  peasantry  are  thus 
no  longer  compelled  to  be  perpetually 
borrowing  money  and  becoming  involved. 
A  new  coinage  has  been  introduced.  The 
Upper  Egypt  Railway  is  being  gradually 
extended  southwards,  and  two  bridges 
over  the  Nile  are  under  construction. 
Egypt  has  so  improved  that  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Egypt  proper  alone  are  at 
the  same  figure  as  those  of  both  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  in  1881. 


That  Egyptian  army  with  which  Ibra- 
him Pasha  early  in  this  century  defeated 
Turkey,  and  would  have  taken  Constan- 


been   so   improved    that    land  has   risen    tinople,  if  the  European  powers  had  not 


been   taught, 
earnt  to 


interfered,  had  so  degenerated,  owing  to 
mismanagement  and  dishonest  treatment, 
that  it  had  become  a  mere  rabble.  It  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed,  and  fresh  life 
given  to  it.  The  glaring  abuses  of  re- 
cruiting have  been  done  away  with  ;  disci 
pline  and  smartness  have 
The  officers  and  soldiers  have 
respect  themselves,  and  have  shown  by 
their  behavior  on  numerous  fields  that 
they  are  worthy  of  taking  their  place  by 
the  side  of  those  troops  with  which  Mehe- 
met  Ali  established  his  throne  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan. 

In  the  hospitals  and  in  the  prisons 
there  has  been  progress,  while  the  Kasr- 
el-Ain  hospital  in  Cairo  will  bear  compari- 
son with  similar  institutions  in  England. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  good 
work  already  performed;  it  remains  to 
consider  what  has  yet  to  be  done.  The 
reforms  in  the  judicial,  educational,  inte- 
rior, sanitary,  and  police  departments  are 
in  their  infancy  as  compared  to  those  in 
the  financial,  military,  and  public  works 
departments.  It  was  impossible  to  ad- 
vance all  along  the  line  simultaneously. 
Though  the  work  of  reformation  in  some 
departments  has  begun  late,  it  is  all  prog- 
ress in  one  direction.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  any  retrogression.  The  appointment 
of  Justice  Scott  has  been  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  measures  which  will 
bring  justice  near  the  people,  ensure  the 
efficiency  of  the  judges,  and  enable  the 
police  to  work  with  the  bench.  The 
judges  themselves  look  forward  to  their 
emancipation  from  the  ministry  of  justice. 
This  ministry  has  up  to  the  present  en- 
joyed a  power  which  has  killed  all  inde- 
pendence on  the  bench.  That  almost 
historic  war  which  the  police,  hampered 
by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  has  waged 
against  the  judges,  tied  hand  and  foot  by 
a  code  as  unsuited  to  Egypt  as  the  stat- 
utes of  Manu  would  be  to  Great  Britain, 
is  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  an  end.  The 
separation  of  the  police  from  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  will  be  followed  by  the 
subordination  of  the  interior  itself  to  the 
finance  ministry.  This  last  ministry  has 
an  executive  so  strong  that  it  will  easily 
manage  both  departments.  The  capitula- 
tions strangle  the  sanitary  department,  but 
as  the  Europeans  themselves  who  do  the 
strangling  are  the  chief  sufferers,  there  is 
a  kind  of  grim  justice  here,  which  will  set 
matters  right  after  the  first  serious  epi- 
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demic.  In  the  educational  department  an 
enormous  amount  has  still  to  be  done.  It 
is  here  that  prejudice  has  its  deepest 
roots.  The  enlightened  Egyptians  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  abroad,  do  not 
interest  themselves  in  the  unenlightened, 
and  do  not  see  how  it  degrades  their 
country  to  have  no  national  education 
worthy  of  the  name.  There  will  be  no 
national  spirit  until  the  Cairo  schools  and 
colleges,  supplemented  by  a  university, 
educate  boys  and  men  as  well  as  they  can 
be  educated  abroad.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Egypt  to  find  Egyptians  educated 
in  Europe  speaking  of  their  countrymen 
who  have  been  educated  in  Egypt  much 
as  Brahmins  speak  of  pariahs.  The  most 
talented  Egyptians  we  have  met  with  have 
been  all  educated  in  their  own  country, 
but  their  education  was  so  lamentably 
deficient  that  they  have  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage before  men  who,  though  pos- 
sessing no  ability,  have  still  been  well 
instructed  abroad.  But  even  in  the  edu- 
cational department  there  is  some  life 
to-day.  A  good  agricultural  college  has 
been  started,  and  is  exceedingly  popular. 
The  success  in  this  direction  will  now 
encourage  the  government  to  be  practical 
in  others,  and  abolish  all  that  unprofitable 
instruction  which  makes  everything  in 
Egypt  so  thoroughly  second-hand. 

Of  two  other  tasks  before  the  govern- 
ment we  shall  speak  more  fully,  as  they 
are  destined  to  play  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  future  history  of  Egypt.  One-half 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  can  produce  the 
valuable  crops  of  sugarcane  and  cotton, 
and  is  worth  on  an  average  £/!^o  per  acre ; 
the  other  half  cannot  produce  these  crops, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  summer 
supply  of  the  Nile,  and  is  in  consequence 
worth  only;^i5  per  acre.  A  project  for 
storing  and  utilizing  water,  which  will  cost 
only  ;^5,ooo,ooo,  and  add  ;^6o,ooo,ooo  to 
the  wealth  of  Egypt,  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  profits  of  this  enterprise  will 
go  almost  entirely  to  the  poorest  of  the 
peasantry,  for  they  possess  nearly  all  the 
poor  land  in  Upper  Egypt.  One  of  the 
most  important  projects  is  to  construct  an 
open  dam  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile  at 
the  head  of  the  first  or  second  cataract, 
which  will  make  a  reservoir  capable  of 
storing  all  the  necessary  water.  This  dam 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  among  similar  works 
much  what  the  Forth  Bridge  is  among 
viaducts.  It  is  to  be  built  of  imperishable 
granite,  and  of  a  design  in  keeping  with 
the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt ;  when 
completed,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  taking  its  place  among  the 


wonders  of  a  land  of  wonders.  By  the 
use  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  on  those 
imperishable  rocks,  it  will  be  possible  to 
hand  down  a  record  of  our  own  times  to 
the  most  remote  future,  and  to  stamp  in- 
delibly on  ihe  page  of  history  the  name  of 
that  khedive  of  Egypt  whose  reign  has 
witnessed  the  awakening  of  Egypt  from 
her  long  sleep. 

In  order  to  enable  Egypt  to  develop  it- 
self ;  to  find  a  healthy  outlet  for  its  greatly 
increasing  population  ;  to  enable  the  sur- 
plus population  to  form  colonies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  snatch  large  tracts 
from  the  desert;  to  regain  that  trade  of 
the  Soudan,  the  loss  of  which  has  beg- 
gared all  the  large  towns  in  the  south  of 
Egypt  ;  to  open  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Khartoum,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  uncertainties  of  the  Nile  flood 
which  now  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night  j 
to  enable  a  civilized  community  to  utilize 
those  giant  lakes  which  constitute  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  bring  under  cul- 
tivation tracts  capable  of  competing  with 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America  — 
tracts  which  Europeans  cannot  work, 
which  Arabs  will  not  work,  but  which  are 
waiting  for  the  skilled  and  laborious  agri- 
culturists of  the  Nile  valley;  and  finally, 
to  strangle  the  slave  trade  in  its  last 
strongholds,  —  it  remains  for  the  Egyptian 
army,  thoroughly  appointed  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  accomplishing  the  task,  to  he- 
gin  the  reconquest  of  that  country  which 
Mehemet  Ali  left  as  a  heritage  to  Egypt 
—  a  heritage  to  which  Egypt,  indeed, 
might  have  been  considered  as  having 
forfeited  her  right,  owing  to  her  misgov- 
ernment  when  under  Turkish  influence, 
were  it  not  that  Egypt  to-day,  freed  from 
Turkish  barbarity  and  under  English  in- 
fluence, is  another  country.  It  is  no  more 
possible  for  Egypt  to  return  to  her  old 
vicious  Turkish  systems  in  the  Soudan, 
than  it  is  possible  for  England  to  bring 
back  the  days  of  Chet  Singh  and  Omi- 
chand  in  British  India. 

But  if  Egypt  is  to  be  tossed  into  the 
British  electoral  arena  as  a  football  for 
party  struggles,  not  merely  the  great  tact 
of  our  occupation,  but  the  whole  spirit  ot 
heartiness  in  which  our  countrymen  are 
carrying  on  their  great  work,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  very  serious  disadvantage.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  Newcastle,  rather  insinuated 
than  dared  a  disparagement  of  our  con- 
tinued presence  in  Egypt,  and  hinted  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, on  coming  into  office,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  occupation.  We  quote  his  exact 
words,  which  are  an  excellent  illustration 
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of  the  science,  spargere  voces  in  vulgum 
ambiguas,  in  which  he  is  the  greatest  liv- 
ing adept.  *'  I  shall  indeed  rejoice,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  part  of  his  speech 
where  he  is  good  enough  to  extend  his 
patronage  to  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign 
policy,  — 

I  shall  indeed  rejoice  if,  before  the  day 
comes  for  the  present  Administration  to  give 
up  the  ghost,  it  be  possible  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  us  from  that  bur- 
densome and  embarrassing  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  rely  upon  it, 
must  be  a  cause  of  weakness  and  a  source  of 
embarrassment,  which  we  owe  entirely  to  en- 
gagements contracted  by  a  former  Tory  Gov- 
ernment, and  tlie  escape  from  which  I  greatly 
tear  the  present  Tory  Government,  improved 
as  it  is  in  its  foreign  policy,  will,  notwith- 
standing, hand  over  to  its  successors  to  deal 
with. 

A  statesman  who  can  compress  so  many 
malicious  misstatements  into  the  compass 
of  a  single  sentence  shows  no  decline  in 
these  peculiar  arts  that  have  raised  him 
to  eminence. 

Age  cannot  wither  kirn,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety. 

Mr.  Gladstone  knows  quite  well  that 
our  present  occupation  of  Egypt  was  not 
brought  about  by  a  Tory  government,  but 
was  a  direct  legacy  from  his  own  adminis- 
tration. He  knows  also  that  he  can  have 
no  credit  from  a  fact  that  is  so  full  of  se- 
curity to  this  country  and  of  benefit  to  the 
Egyptian  millions,  for  he  blundered  into 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the 
campaign  against  Arabi,  which  planted  us 
in  Egypt  without  the  option  of  removing, 
except  at  the  risk  of  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  East.  He  knows  also,  that 
though  he  were  returned  to  office  to-mor- 
row, his  Cabinet  would  not  or  could  not 
withdraw  our  troops  and  officers  from 
Egypt.  The  insinuation,  then,  that  the 
country  is  suffering  from  our  occupation 
of  Egypt,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  put 
an  end  to  it  when  he  comes  back  to  office, 
is  unworthy  of  the  remains  of  a  great 
statesman ;  and  the  British  elector, 
whether  Conservative  or  Radical,  who 
cannot  help  reading  with  pride  the  great 
work  of  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  which 
this  country  is  carrying  out,  will  have  his 
own  views  of  the  policy  which  seeks  to 
make  party  capital  by  decrying  and  dis- 
paraging it. 

And  finally,  knowing  that  a  few  noisy 
Syrians  and  interested  Turks  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Egypt,  and  mis- 
represent to  Europe  the  opinions  of  the 


six  millions  of  Egyptian  peasantry  who, 
unable  to  read  and  write,  know  not  in 
politics  their  right  hand  from  their  left, 
but  who  do  know  that  they  enjoy  a  liberty, 
freedom,  and  prosperity  which  neither 
they  nor  their  forefathers  ever  knew  be- 
fore; knowing  that  Britain  stepped  into 
the  breach,  and  sacrificed  much  treasure 
and  many  lives  in  saving  the  Greek  and 
Levantine  Christians  from  the  Egyptian 
peasantry  in  their  hour  of  just  and  right- 
eous anger,  and  that  she  has  a  right,  over 
and  above  her  duty,  to  see  that  the  peas- 
antry are  not  handed  over  again  to  their 
old  oppressors  ;  knowing  that  the  capitu- 
lations bind  Egypt  in  as  deadly  grasp  as 
that  in  which  Nessus's  poisoned  garment 
bound  Hercules ;  knowing  that  nought 
but  ruin  awaits  the  fellaheen  if  the  capit- 
ulations remain,  and  the  strong  protecting 
hand  of  one  first-class  European  power  is 
withdrawn,  and  her  place  taken  by  that 
crowd  of  jealous  and  conflicting  opinions 
known  as  the  great  powers  of  Europe; 
knowing  that  that  goodly  structure  of 
Egyptian  regeneration  which  England  is 
raising  on  deep  foundations,  and  for  which 
she  is  spending  with  no  sparing  hand  her 
best  energies,  will  be  left  unfinished  and 
incomplete,  or  be  thrown  down,  if  she 
deserts  her  post;  and  knowing  that  En- 
glishmen should  stand  manfully  by  those 
who  have  stood  manfully  by  them,  and 
enabled  their  occupation  to  be  a  success 
so  manifest  that  it  will  be  a  landmark  in 
history  —  every  well-wisher  of  Egypt  feels 
confident  that  Britain  will  continue  her 
occupation  until  Egypt  has  made  such 
reforms  and  progress,  and  has  taken  such 
a  place  among  civilized  nations,  that  no 
further  necessity  or  justification  of  her 
presence  can  remain. 


From  The  New  Review. 
EXCURSION  (FUTILE  ENOUGH)  TO  PARIS; 
AUTUMN   1851  : 

THROWN   ON   PAPER,  WHEN   GALLOPING,    FROM   SATUR- 
DAY  TO   TUESDAY,    OCTOBER  4-7,    1851. 

BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

A  BRISK,  bright  autumn  evening  as  I 
rolled  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  recog- 
nize my  route  first  on  the  Boulevard,  still 
better  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Place 
Vendome ;  cigar  nearly  done,  we  are  at 
the  door  of  Meurice's  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
a  crowd  of  cabs  and  other  such  miscel- 
lanies loitering  there.  Concierge,  old 
good-humored  woman  with  black  eyes  and 
clean  cap,  knows  the  number  of  the  Ash- 
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burtons,  knows  not  whether  they  are  at 
home  :  my  cabman,  an  old,  poor,  good- 
humored  knave  of  the  whip,  is  defective  in 
petite  monnaie,  at  length  by  aid  of  the  con- 
cierge we  settle  handsomely  ;  Mason,  too, 
Lord  Ashburton's  servant,  appears,  and  I 
get  aloft  into  my  appointed  bedroom,  "  No. 
22,"  a  bare  fantastic  place  looking  out 
into  the  street  —  bad  prospects  of  sleep  — 
though  I  am  at  the  very  top  of  the  house 
for  that  object.  Both  Lady  and  Lord  have 
gone  out,  not  finding  me  at  four  as  cove- 
nanted ;  dinner  is  to  be  "at  six  precisely." 
Walk  on  the  streets,  finishing  my  cigar; 
dress,  have  nelancholy  survey  of  my  bed- 
room ;  dinncj  in  the  dim  salle  d  manger, 
seasoned  with  English  news  ;  after  dinner 
to  the  Thidtre  Frangais,  where  Lord 
Normanby  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  us 
his  box.  Very  bad  box,  "  stage-box,"  close 
to  the  actors;  full  of  wind-drafts,  where 
we  all  took  cold  more  or  less.  A  clever 
energetic  set  of  faces  visible  in  stalls  (far 
superior  to  such  as  goto  Drury  Lane); 
among  them,  pointed  out  by  Lady  Ash- 
burton,  who  had  met  him,  the  figure  of 
Changarnier.  Strange  to  see  such  a  man 
sitting  sad  and  solitary  there  to  pass  his 
evening.  A  man  of  placid  baggy  face, 
towards  sixty;  in  black  wig,  and  black 
clothes ;  high  brow,  low  crown,  head 
longish ;  small  hook  nose,  long  upper  lip 
(all  shaved),  corners  of  which,  and  mouth 
generally,  and  indeed  face  generally,  ex- 
press obstinacy,  sulkiness,  and  silent  long- 
continued  labor  and  chagrin.  I  could  have 
likened  him  to  a  retired  shopkeeper  of 
thoughtful  habits,  much  of  whose  sav- 
ings had  unexpectedly  gone  in  railways. 
Thomas  Wilson  of  Eccleston-street  re- 
sembles him  in  nose  and  mouth  ;  but  there 
was  more  intellect  in  Changarnier,  though 
in  a  smoke-bleared  condition.  A  man 
probably  of  considerable  talent ;  rather  a 
dangerous-looking  man.  I  hear  he  is  from 
Dijon,  come  of  reputable  parliamentary 
people.  Play  was  called  La  Gageure  Itn- 
prevUy  or  some  such  name ;  worthless 
racket  and  cackle  (of  mistaken  jealousy, 
&c.,  in  a  country  chateau  of  the  old  re- 
gime); actors  x2X\\tx  good;  tome  a  very 
wearisome  affair.  Lady  Ashburton  went 
to  her  mother's  at  the  end  of  this  ;  Lord 
Ashburton  and  I  staid  out  a  trial  of  the 
next  piece,  Maison  de  St.  Cyr :  actors 
very  good  here  again,  play  wretched,  and 
to  my  taste  sadder  and  sadder  —  two  rouis 
of  Louis  XIV.  time,  engaged  in  seducing 
two  Maintenon  boarding-school  girls,  find 
the  door  of  St.  Cyr  locked  2^^  they  attempt 
to  get  out ;  find  at  the  window  an  Exempt 
^''dtpar  U  roif^  are  cavied  to  the  Bastille, 


and  obliged  to  marry  the  girls :  their 
wretched  mockeries  upon  marriage,  their 
canine  libertinage  and  soulless  grinning 
over  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pious  in  hu- 
man relations,  were  profoundly  saddening 
to  me  :  and  I  proposed  emphatically  an 
adjournment  for  tea  ;  which  was  acceded 
to,  and  ended  my  concern  with  the  French 
theatre  for  this  bout.  Pfaugh  ! —  the  his- 
tory of  the  day  was  done;  but  up-stairs, 
in  my  naked,  noisy  room,  began  a  history 
of  the  night,  which  was  much  more  fright- 
ful to  me.  Eheu  !  I  have  not  had  such  a 
night  these  many  years,  hardly  in  my  life 
before.  My  room  had  commodes,  chef- 
foniers,  easy-chairs,  and  a  huge  gilt  pen- 
dule  (half  an  hour  wrong)  was  busy  on  the 
mantelpiece  ;  but  on  the  bed  was  not  a  rag 
of  curtain,  the  pillow  of  it  looked  directly 
to  the  window,  which  had  battants  {leaves, 
not  sashes),  no  shutters,  nor  with  all  its 
screens  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  the 
light.  Noises  from  the  street  abounded, 
nor  were  wanting  from  within.  Brief,  f 
got  no  wink  of  sleep  all  night ;  rose  many 
times  to  make  readjustments  of  my  wretch- 
ed furniture,  turned  the  pillow  to  the  foot, 
&c. ;  stept  out  to  the  balcony  four  or  five 
times,  and  in  my  dressing-gown  and  red 
night-cap  smokedd,  short  Irish  pipe  there 
(lately  my  poor  mother's),  and  had  thoughts 
enough,  looking  over  the  Tuileries  garden 
there,  and  the  gleam  of  Paris  city  during 
the  night  watches.  I  could  have  laughed 
at  myself, but  indeed  was  more  disposed 
to  cry.  Very  strange  :  I  looked  down  on 
armed  patrols  stealthily  scouring  the 
streets,  saw  the  gleam  of  their  arms  ;  saw 
sentries  with  their  lanterns  inside  the  gar- 
den ;  felt  as  if  I  could  have  leapt  down 
among  them — ; preferred  turning  in  again 
to  my  disconsolate  truckle  bed.  Towards 
two  o'clock  the  street  noises  died  away; 
but  I  was  roused  just  at  the  point  of  sleep 
by  some  sharp  noise  in  my  own  room, 
which  set  all  my  nerves  astir;  —  I  could 
not  try  sleep  again  till  half-past  four,  when 
again  a  sharp  noise  smote  me  all  asunder, 
which  I  discovered  now  to  be  ray  superflu- 
ous friend  the  heterodox  pendule  striking 
(all  wrong,  but  on  a  sharp  loud  bell,  doubly 
and  trebly  loud  to  my  poor  distracted 
nerves  just  on  the  act  of  closing  into  rest) 
the  ^^^-hour  !  This  in  waking  time  I  had 
not  noticed  ;  this,  and  \ht  pendule  in  toto, 
I  now  stopt ;  but  sleep  was  away ;  the 
outer  and  the  inner  noises  were  awake 
again;  sleep  was  now  none  forme  —  per- 
haps some  hour  of  half  stupor  between  six 
and  seven,  at  which  latter  hour  I  gave  it' 
up;  and  determined,  first,  to  have  a  tub 
to  wash  myself  in  ;  secondly,  not  for  any 
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consideration  to  try  again  the  feat  of 
"sleeping"  in  that  apartment  for  one. 
My  controversies  about  the  tub  {baquet^ 
as  I  happily  remembered  to  call  it)  were 
long  and  resolute,  with  several  successive 
lackeys  to  whom  I  jargoned  in  emphatic 
mixed  lingo;  very  ludicrous  if  they  had 
not  been  very  lamentable  ;  at  length  I 
victoriously  got  my  baquet  (a  feat  Lord 
Ashburton  himself  had  failed  in,  and  which 
I  did  not  try  again  while  there):  huge 
tub,  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  big 
cans  of  water,  into  which  with  soap  and 
sponges  I  victoriously  stept,  and  made 
myself  thoroughly  clean.  Then  out  —  out, 
thank  heaven!  —  to  walk  and  smoke;  an 
hour  yet  to  breakfast  time. 

Rue  de  Rivoli  had  been  mainly  built 
since  my  former  visit  to  Paris  ;  a  very  fine- 
looking  straight  street  of  five  or  six-storey 
houses,  with  piazza;  French  aspect  every- 
where, otherwise  reminding  me  of  Edin- 
burgh New  Town,  and  only,  perhaps,  three 
furlongs  in  length.  Streets  straight  as  a 
line  have  long  ceased  to  seem  the  beautitul- 
lest  to  me.  Population  rather  scanty  for  a 
metropolitan  street;  street-sweeper,  "r««- 
tonniersy^  a  few  omnibuses  with  Passy, 
Versailles,  &c.,  legible,  a  few  straggling 
cabriolets  and  insignificant  vehicles  —  it 
reminded  you  of  Dublin  with  its  car-driv- 
ing, not  of  London  anywhere  with  its  huge 
traffic  and  its  groaning  wains.  Walkers 
anywhither  were  few.  Tuileries  Garden 
(close  on  my  left)  seemed  to  have  grown 
bi4shiers\ncQ  my  visit ;  the  trees,  I  thought, 
were  far  larger,  but  nobody  would  confirm 
this  to  me  when  I  applied  to  neighbors' 
experience.  I  did  not  enter  Tuileries  Gar- 
den yet:  sentries  in  abundance  ;  uncertain 
whether  smoking 'W2iS  permitted  within; 
judged  it  safest  to  keep  the  street  —  west- 
ward, westward.  Place  de  la  Revolution 
(Place  Louis  Quinze)  altogether  altered  ; 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  asphalt  spaces  and 
stone  pavements,  lamps  all  on  h\ggilt  col- 
umns, big  fountain  (its  Nereids  all  silent): 
a  smart  place,  and  very  French  in  its 
smartness  ;  but  truly  an  open,  airy  quarter. 
Champs  Elys^es  woods,  broad  roads,  river, 
quais,  all  very  smart  indeed.  Cross  the 
Dridge  (Pont  de  la  Concorde,  I  think,  a 
new-looking  bridge),  Palais  Bourbon  or 
National  Assembly  House  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  —  No,  I  did  not  now  cross  these, 
I  crossed  by  the  next  bridge  eastward 
(Pont  Royal),  that  was  my  route,  so  im- 
portant to  myself  and  mankind!  Quais 
lather  rusty  and  idle-looking;  river  itself 
no  great  things  either  for  size  or  quality, 
—  bathing-barges  mainly,  and  nothing  very 
dean,  or   busy  at  all.    Re-cross   by  the 


Pont  des  Arts;  Louvre  getting  itself  new- 
faced,  its  old  face  new  hewn,  complicated 
scaffoldings  and  masons  hanging  over  it. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  getting  pulled 
down ;  Carrousel,  Tuileries,  Jardin  des 
Tuileries,  Palais  Royal,  &c.,  all  looked 
dirty^  unswept,  or  insufficiently  swept, — 
the  humble  besom  is  not  perhaps  the 
chosen  implement  of  France.  Home  at 
nine  :  all  onr  party  ill  of  cold,  Lady  invis- 
ible; my  room  to  be  next  night  a  much 
better,  curtained  and  quite  elegant,  but 
still  not  quiet  one,  on  this  same  floor  (the 
third  I  think ;  directly  above  the  pillars 
and  the  first  entresol),  looking  out  into  the 
interior  court:  there  I  will  try  again,  one 
night  at  least.  Lord  Ashburton  to  see 
"  Museums"  or  some  such  thing  with  two 
French  "  gentlemen  of  distinction  :  "  I  de- 
cline to  go;  lie  down  on  a  sofa,  covering 
ray  face  with  a  newspaper,  address  two 
stamped  Galignani's  yournals^  to  Chelsea, 
to  Scotsbrig,  and  decide  to  do  nothing 
whatever  all  day  but  lie  still  and  solicit 
rest.  Si  fait  J  —  but  very  little  rest  may 
prove  discoverable  ?  I  lay  in  one  place  — 
at  least,  having  first  made  a  call  on  the 
Brownings  whom  I  found  all  brisk  and 
well-rested  in  the  Rue  Michodi^re  (queer 
old  quiet  inn,  Aux  armes  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris),  and  very  sorry  for  my  mischances. 
After  noon.  Lord  Ashburton  returned,  out 
to  make  calls.  Sec. ;  I  with  him  in  the  car- 
riage, into  the  Pays  Latin  and  other  quar- 
ters ;  lazily  looking  at  Paris,  the  only  thing 
I  care  to  do  with  it  in  present  circum- 
stances. Did  me  good,  that  kind  of  "ex- 
ercise," the  hardest  I  was  fit  for.  Nimm 
Dich  in  Acht.  —  At  4  o'clock  home,  when 
two  things  were  to  be  done :  M.  Thiers  to 
be  received,  and  a  ride  to  be  executed,  — 
of  which  only  the  former  took  fulfilment, 

A  little  after  4  Thiers  came.  I  had  seen 
the  man  before  in  London,  and  cared  not 
to  see  him  again  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pected I  should  stay  in  the  room,  so  after 
deciphering  this  from  the  hieroglyphs  of 
the  scene,  I  staid.  Lord  and  Lady  Ash- 
burton, Thiers  and  I ;  a  sumptuous  enough 
drawing-room,  yellow  silk  sofas,  pendules, 
vases,  mirrors,  turkish  carpet,  good  wood 
fires  ;  dim  windy  afternoon  :  voilk.  Royer- 
Collard,  we  heard,  once  said:  "Thiers 
est  un  polisson ;  mais  Guizot,  c'est  un 
drdle!"  Heigho,  this  was  Prosper  M^ri- 
m^e's  account  afterwards,  heigho!  M. 
Thiers  is  a  little  brisk  man  towards  sixty, 
with  a  round,  white  head,  close-cropt  and 
of  solid  business  form  and  size  ;  round  fat 
body  tapering  like  a  ninepin  into  small 
fat  feet,  and  ditto  hands ;  the  eyes  hazel 
and  of  quick,  comfortable,  kindly  aspect. 
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small  Roman  nose  ;  placidly  sharp  fat  face, 
puckered  eyeward  (as  if  all  gravitating 
towards  the  eyes);  voice  of  thin  treble, 
peculiarly  musical ;  —  gives  you  the  notion 
of  a  frank  social  kind  of  creature,  whose 
cunning  must  lie  deeper  than  words,  and 
who  with  whatever  polissonnerie  may  be 
in  him  has  absolutely  no  malignity  towards 
anyone,  and  is  not  the  least  troubled  with 
self  seek! ngs.  He  speaks  in  a  good-hu- 
mored treble  croak^\)\z\i  hustles  itself  on 
in  continuous  copiousness,  and  but  for  his 
remarkably  fine  voice  would  be  indistinct, 
—  which  it  is  not  even  to  a  stranger. 
*'  Oh,  bah  !  eh  b'en  lui  disais-j  —  "  &c. — 
in  a  monotonous  low  gurgling  key,  with 
occasional  sharp  yelping  warbles  (very 
musical  all,  and  inviting  to  cordiality  and 
laissez-aller),  it  is  so  that  he  speaks,  and 
with  such  a  copiousness  as  even  Macaulay 
cannot  rival.  *'  Oh,  bah,  eh  b'en  !  "  I  have 
not  heard  such  a  mild  broad  river  of  dis- 
course;  rising  anywhere,  tending  any- 
whither.  His  little  figure  sits  motionless 
in  its  chair;  the  hazel  eyes  looking  with 
face  puckered  round  them  placidly  ani- 
mated ;  and  the  lips  presided  over  by  the 
little  hook-nose,  going,  going  !  But  he  is 
willing  to  stop  too  if  you  address  him; 
and  can  give  you  clear  and  dainty  response 
about  anything  you  ask.  Not  the  least 
officiality  is  in  his  manner;  everywhere 
rather  the  air  of  a  bon  enfant^  which  I 
think  really  (with  the  addition  of  coquin) 
must  partly  be  his  character!  —  Starting 
from  a  fine  Sevres  vase  which  Lady  Ash- 
burton  had  been  purchasing,  he  flowed 
like  a  tide  into  pottery  in  general;  into 
his  achievements  when  minister  and  en- 
couragerof  Sevres;  half-an-hour  of  this, 
truly  wearisome,  though  interspersed  with 
remarks  and  questions  of  our  own.  Then 
suddenly  drawing  bridle,  he  struck  into 
Association  (Lord  Ashburton  had  the  day 
before  been  looking  at  some  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Workmen);  gave  his  deliverance 
upon  that  affair,  with  anecdotes  of  inter- 
views, with  political  and  moral  criticisms, 
&c.,  &c.  For  me  'wenig  zu  bedeuten^  but 
was  good  too  of  its  kind.  One  master  of 
Associis^  perhaps  a  hatter,  "ruled  like  a 
Cromwell," — though  by  votes  only;  and 
\\?idi  banished 2LXidi  purged  out  the  opposi- 
tion party,  not  to  say  all  drunkards  and 
other  unfit  hands:  tel  rSgime  de  fer  was 
the  indispensable  requisite;  —  for  which, 
and  for  other  reasons.  Association  could 
never  succeed  or  become  general  among 
workmen.  Besides,  it  forbade  excellence  : 
no  rising  from  the  ranks  there,  to  be  a 
great  captain  of  workers,  —  as  many,  six 
or  seven  of  whom  he  named,  had  done  by 


the  common  method.  Then  applicable 
only  to  hatters,  chair-makers,  and  trades-!, 
men  whose  market  was  constant.  Try  it 
in  iron-working,  cotton-spinning,  or  the 
like,  there  arrive  periods  when  no  market 
can  be  found,  and  without  immense  capital 
you  must  stop.  Good  thing  however  for 
keeping  men  from  chdmage,  for  "  educat- 
ing "  them  in  several  respects.  Thing  to 
be  left  to  try  itself,  —  is  not,  and  never  can 
be,  the  true  way  of  men's  working  to- 
gether. To  all  this  I  could  well  assent; 
but  wished  rather  it  would  all  end,  there 
being  little  new  or  important  in  it  to  me  ! 
At  length  on  inquiry  about  Michelet  (for 
whom  1  had  a  letter)  we  got  into  a  kind  of 
literary  strain  for  a  little.  Michelet  stood 
low  in  T.'s  esteem  as  a  historian;  lower 
even  than  in  mine.  Good-humored  con- 
tempt for  Michelet  and  his  airy  syllabubs 
of  hypothetic  songerie  instead  of  narra- 
tive of  facts.  "  Can  stand  le  Poete  in  his 
//^^(?y  but  not  in  the  domain  of  truths  :  "  — 
a  sentence,  commented  on  and  expanded, 
which  indicated  to  me  no  great  asthetic 
sovereignty  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers, — 
leave  him  alone  then  !  Our  conclusion 
was,  M.  Michelet  was  perhaps  a  bit  of  a 
sot;  —  M.  Lamartine,  who  had  meanwhile 
come  in  course  too,  being  definable  rather 
as  a  fat  (a  hard  saying  of  mine,  which 
T.  with  a  grin  of  laughter  adopted):  —  and 
so  we  left  Parnussus  k  la  Frangaise  ;  and 
M.  Thiers,  who  could  not  stay  dinner, 
took  himself  away.  Our  horses,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  roved  about  saddled  for 
two  hours,  and  were  now  also  gone. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  "dress  for  din- 
ner," when  at  seven  the  two  French 
gentlemen  of  distinction  were  expected. 

Our  two  Distinguds  were  literary,  one 
Mdrimde  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of 
critic,  historian,  linguistically  and  other- 
wise of  worth,  a  hard,  logical,  smooth  but 
utterly  barren  man  (whom  I  had  seen 
before  in  London,  with  little  wish  for  a 
second  course  of  him);  the  other  a  M. 
Laborde,  Syrian  traveller  ;  a  freer-going, 
jollier,  but  equally  unproductive  human 
soul.  Our  dinner,  without  Lady,  was 
dullish,  —  the  talk  confused,  about  Papal 
aggression,  &c.  — supported  by  me  in  very 
bad  French  (unwillingly),  and  in  Protes- 
tant sentiments,  which  seemed  very 
s'«range  to  my  sceptical  friends.  Joan  of 
Arc  too  came  in  course,  about  whom  a 
big  book  had  just  come  out :  of  De 
rAverdy,  neither  of  our  friends  had  ever 
heard!  In  the  drawing-room  with  coffee 
it  was  a  little  better:  a  little  better:  a 
little,  not  much  ;  at  last  they  went  away ; 
and  I,  after  some  precautions  and  prepa- 
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rations  into  bed,  —  where,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, in  spite  of  noises,  there  fell  on  me 
(thank  heaven)  the  gratefullest  deep  sleep  ; 
and  I  heard  or  thought  of  nothing  more 
for  six  hours  following!  —  so  ends  the 
history  of  Saturday,  September  26th.  Ay 
de  mi  I 

Sunday  morning,  short  walk  again; 
glance  into  the  Champs  Elysies  and  their 
broad  avenue  with  omnibuses  ;  —  I  had  to 
return  soon  for  breakfast.    My  good  sleep, 

—  though  it  ended  at  5  a.m.  and  would  not 
recommence,  —  had  made  me  very  happy 
in  comparison.  Breakfast,  —  baddish 
always,  tea  and  coffee  cold,  &c.,  the  Hotel 
Meurice,  spoiled  by  English  and  success, 
in  general  bad^  though  the  most  expensive 
to  be  found  in  Paris.  Lord  Ashburton's 
bill  (I  incidentally  learned)  was  about  £\^ 
a  week,  self.  Lady  Ashburton  and  two  ser- 
vants, maid  and  man!  — After  breakfast 
came  Lord  Granville,  talked  intelligently 
about  the  methods  of  "  Glass  Palace " 
(bless  the  mark!), — graphic  account  of 
Fox  the  builder  thereof  ;  once  a  medical 
student,  ran  off  with  master's  daughter, 
lived  by  his  wits  in  Liverpool,  lecturing  on 
mechanics,  &c.,  got  into  the  railway  ;  be- 
came a  railway  contractor,  ever  a  bigger 
and  bigger  one  (though  without  funds  or 
probably  almost  without),  is  now  very 
great,  —  "  ready  to  undertake  the  railway 
to  Calcutta  "  at  a  day's  notice,  if  you  asked 
him  :  he  built  the  glass  soap  bubble,  on 
uncertain  terms;  —  very  well  described 
indeed.  A  cleverer  man,  this  Lord  Gran- 
ville, than  I  had  quite  perceived  before. 
After  his  departure,  wrote  to  Chelsea,  to 
Scotsbrig;  towards  2  went  to  walk  with 
Herrschaft  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens ; 
Garden  very  dirty,  fallen  leaves,  dust  &c.; 
many  people  out :  to  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
opposite  Lady  Sandwich's  windows  (2, 
Rue  Saint  Florentin)  where  Talleyrand 
once  dwelt.  Lady  Ashburton  still  suffer- 
ing from  cold,  couldn't  go  to  see  her 
mother,  went  driving  by  herself,  —  the  last 
time  she  was  out  at  all  during  my  stay: 

—  after  a  call  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  me 
at  Lady  S.'s  we  went,  about  3  p.m.,  to 
ride  ;  the  Champ  de  Mars  our  first  whith- 
erward. 

Paris,  Sunday:  —  All  rather  rusty ; 
crowds  not  very  great ;  cleanness,  neat- 
ness, neither  in  locality  nor  population,  a 
conspicuous  feature.  Ch.  de  Mars  all 
hung  round  with  \ig\y  blankets  on  Pont-du- 
Jean  side;  a  balloon  getting  filled;  no 
sight  except  for  payment.  Against  my 
will,  we  dismounted  at  another  entrance, 
and  went  in.  Horse-holder  with  brass 
badge,  vehement  against  another  without : 
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"Sergent  de  Ville!"  — at  length  he  got 
possession  of  the  horses,  and  proved  a 
very  bad  "  holder."  Dirty  chaos  of  cabri- 
olets, &c.,  about  this  gate  ;  four  or  five 
thousand  people  in  at  half-a-franc,  or  to 
the  still  more  inner  mysteries,  a  franc 
each.  Clean  shopkeeper  people,  or  better, 
unexpectedly  intelligent — come  to  see 
this  !  A  sorry  spectacle  ;  dusty,  disordered 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  what  it  now  held. 
Wooden  barriers  were  up  ;  seats  on  the 
old  height  raised  for  Feast  of  Pikes,  which 
is  terribly  sunk  now,  instead  of  "thirty 
feet"  hardly  eight  or  ten,  without  grass, 
and  much  of  it  torn  away  altogether. 
Grassless,  graceless,  untrim  and  sordid, 
everything  was !  An  Arab  razzia,  with 
sad  gurrous,  and  blanketed  scarecrows 
of  performers  (perhaps  15  or  20  in  all) 
was  going  on;  then  a  horse  race  ditto: 
noisy  music,  plenty  of  soldiers  guarding 
and  operating.  I  moved  to  come  away  ; 
but  just  then  they  inflated  a  hydrogen 
mannequin  of  silk  ;  \\\sfoot  quivered  and 
shook,  he  was  soon  of  full  size,  then  they 
let  him  off,  and  he  soared  majestically  like 
a  human  tumbler  of  the  first  grace  and 
audacity,  right  over  the  top  of  the  inflated 
balloon  (I  know  not  by  what  mechanism), 
perhaps  500  feet  into  the  air,  and  then 
majestically  descended  on  the  other  side: 
none  laughed,  or  hardly  any  except  we. 
Off  again  ;  find  our  horses  with  effort, — 
man  wants  two  francs  not  one  :  a  modest 
horse-holder!  We  ascend  the  river-side  ; 
dirty  lumber  on  all  sides  of  path  :  giiin- 
gette  {co2irsQ  dirty  old  house,  ditto  wooden 
balcony,  and  mortals  miserably  drinking) : 
—  across  hy  Pont  de  Grenoble,  into  Passy, 
by  most  dusty  roads,  omnibuses,  cabs, 
&c.,  meeting  us  in  clouds  pretty  often,  on 
each  side  to  Auteuil,  finally  into  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  which  also  is  a  dirty  scrubby 
place  (one  long  road  mainly  of  two  miles 
or  so,  with  paltry  bits  of  trees  on  each 
hand,  and  dust  in  abundance);  there  we 
careered  along  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  had 
almost  all  to  ourselves,  for  nobody  else 
except  a  walker  or  two,  a  cab-party  or  two 
at  long  intervals,  were  seen.  Ugly  unkept 
grass  on  each  side  ;  cross-roads,  one  or 
two,  turning  off  into  one  knew  not  what; 
I  found  it  an  extrem.ely  sober  "Park"! 
One  of  the  "Forts"  with  great  ugly 
chasms  round  it,  on  our  left.  At  length 
we  emerge  again  into  Passy;  see  the  bal- 
loon high  overhead,  people  in  it  waving 
their  hats,  mannequin  (shrunk  to  a  mon- 
key) hanging  on  below  ;  a  sudden  wind 
then  blew  it  away,  —  for  ever,  one  was 
glad  to  think.  Arc  de  1'  Etoile,  some  Hip' 
podrome  just  coming  out,  and  such  a  be- 
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wildered  gulf-stream  of  people  and  cabs  on 
the  big  road  townwards  as  I  never  saw 
before !  Lord  Ashburton  cautioned  me 
to  ride  vigilantly,  the  people  being  reck- 
less and  half-drunk;  crack,  crzck,  gare / 
gare  ci  vous  !  it  was  abundantly  unpleas- 
ant; at  length  I  proposed  setting  off  with 
velocity  in  the  aggressive  manner,  and  that 
soon  brought  us  through  it.  Dirty  theatre 
tea-gardens  (where  are  singers,  drink,  &c.), 
with  other  more  pleasant  superb  houses, 
were  nestled  among  the  ill-grown  trees, — 
why  is  this  wood  so  ill-grown?  At  the 
corner  of  Place  de  la  Concorde,  "  Secour 
aux BlessSs  "  stood  painted  on  a  signboard 
of  a  small  house  (police  or  public  house); 
a  significant  announcement.  Rain  was 
now  falling.  Many  carriages  ;  almost  all 
shabby.  One  dignitary  had  two  servants 
in  livery,  and  their  coat-skirts  were  hung 
over  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  to  be  rightly 
conspicuous ;  the  genus  gentleman  (if 
taken  strictly)  seemed  to  me  extremely 
rare  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  or  rather  not 
discoverable  at  all.  Perhaps  owing  to  the 
season^  all  being  in  the  country?  Plenty 
of  well-dressed  men  were  on  the  streets 
daily;  but  their  air  was  seldom  or  never 
"gentle"  in  our  sense:  a  thing  I  re- 
marked.—  Dinner  of  two  was  brief  and 
dim  ;  ipurdes^  what  they  are.  After  cof- 
fee, English  talk;  winded  up  with  {pbli- 
gato)  readings  of  Burns,  which  were  not 
very  successful  in  my  own  surmise.  —  To 
bed,  and  alas !  no  sleep,  but  tossing,  fluc- 
tuating, and  confusion  till  4  a.m.;  a  bad 
preparation  for  next  day. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  RUSSIAN  ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Two  men  were  seated  in  an  ofl&ce. 

It  was  not  an  office  like  that  of  any  great 
commercial  house  in  London.  It  was  a 
small  room  with  two  windows,  closely 
barred,  looking  out  into  a  courtyard.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  prison  look  that  these 
barred  windows  gave  the  place,  it  was  a 
comfortable  office.  The  floor  was  covered 
by  a  rich  carpet  from  Persia.  A  tall  stove 
burned  in  one  corner  —  a  high  iron  stove, 
half  sunk  into  the  wall. 

A  large  desk  and  a  few  chairs  were  all 
the  furniture  it  contained,  unless  the  big 
iron  safe  which  stood  open  with  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  the  lock  could  be  classed  as 
furniture.  The  writing-table  stood  near 
the  window,  the  writer's  seat  being  ar- 
ranged that  the  light  fell  from  behind  him. 


yet  sufficiently  to  one  side  to  allow  him  to 
write  without  his  hand  casting  a  shadow 
over  his  work.  On  the  table  lay  a  pile  of 
papers  and  a  number  of  books,  two  or 
three  of  the  latter  dictionaries  of  foreign 
languages.  A  wire  or  two  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  with  incandescent  lamps  affixed. 
Two  men  sat  in  the  room — one  at  the 
writing-table,  one  on  a  chair  facing  him. 
One  could  see  then  why  the  table  was  so 
placed,  so  that  the  light  from  the  window 
might  fall  full  on  the  face  of  any  one  who 
sat  opposite  the  desk. 

The  man  who  occupied  the  desk  now 
was  elderly.  His  grey  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head,  from  which  it  stood  up 
straight.  A  grey  moustache,  almost  white, 
covered  his  upper  lip.  The  complexion 
was  pale,  almost  sallow,  the  face  thin. 
The  nose,  slightly  arched,  seemed  to  hint 
at  Jewish  origin.  The  lips  were  narrow, 
and  held  firmly  together.  Heavy,  dark 
eyebrows  almost  hid  the  narrow,  bright 
blue  eyes  that  lay  below.  Circles  sur- 
rounded the  eyes,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  were  the  marks  of  time, 
illness,  or  work.  He  wore  a  black  frock 
coat,  with  a  small  red  button  on  one  lapel. 
Beneath  showed  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a 
dark  tie  fastened  in  a  large  bow.  His 
hands,  half  covered  with  the  white,  shining 
cuffs,  were  thin  and  long  and  intensely 
white,  almost  as  white  as  the  cuffs  them- 
selves, which  were  fastened  with  great 
black  solitaire  studs  with  a  silver  coronet 
on  each. 

The  other  man  was  young.  His  hair, 
like  the  elder's,  was  cropped  short,  but, 
short  as  it  was,  seemed  to  have  a  tendency 
to  curl ;  a  brown  moustache  and  beard 
covered  the  lower  portion  of  his  face. 
His  forehead  was  high  and  slightly  tanned 
by  the  sun  ;  his  brows  fine  and  arched, 
but  darker  in  color  than  his  hair.  His 
lashes,  too,  were  dark,  and  surrounded 
eyes  of  a  bright  blue  —  a  blue  that  was 
almost  mauve.  His  nose  was  long  and 
narrow,  forming  almost  a  straight  line 
with  his  forehead. 

He  was  dressed  as  an  Englishman  in  a 
tweed  suit ;  but  fair  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
look  altogether  an  Englishman.  Any  one 
who  had  been  asked  would  have  said  his 
father  was  English,  his  mother — I  don't 
know  what. 

His  head  was  buried  in  his  hands,  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees  at  this 
moment.  The  elder  man  was  watching 
him  carefully  from  under  those  heavy  eye- 
brows, though  apparently  all  his  attention 
was  engrossed  in  the  paring  of  his  nails 
with  a  penknife. 
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The  young  man  did  not  move.  Neither 
spoke.  Presently  the  elder  of  the  two 
seemed  tired  of  paring  his  nails,  and  toyed 
with  a  quill  pen  a  little. 

Still  the  young  man  did  not  move  nor 
speak.  The  man  at  the  desk  touched  a 
bell.  A  moment  later  the  door  opened, 
and  a  clerk  in  plain  clothes  entered. 

"Is  Abdurrahman  there?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

They  spoke  in  French. 

"Tell  him  to  come  in.  I  will  see  him 
now." 

*'  Yes,  monsieur." 

A  minute  later  the  door  opened,  and  a 
strange  figure  entered. 

Abdurrahman  was  an  Arab  —  a  tall,  sun- 
burnt Arab.  He  wore  the  dress  of  his 
people,  the  loose,  flowing  robes,  in  this 
case  of  yellow  and  white.  On  his  head 
an  immense  turban  almost  concealed  his 
red  fez. 

It  was  a  handsome  face,  bronzed  by  the 
sun,  with  regular  features  and  black, 
piercing  eyes. 

He  left  his  slippers  at  the  door  as  he 
entered,  and  walked  across  the  room  bare- 
footed over  the  soft  carpet,  until  he  stood 
opposite  the  writing-table.  He  bowed 
slowly. 

"Welcome,  Abdurrahman!  You  have 
arrived  to-day .?" 

"  Your  carpet  is  as  soft  as  the  grass  on 
the  hillside  in  spring,"  responded  the 
Arab,  still  standing. 

A  frown  passed  over  the  European's 
face.  This  was  trifling,  and  he  was  too 
busy  a  man  to  trifle.  He  seemed  to  realize 
his  position  at  once,  however,  and  saw 
that  his  guest  was  too  much  of  an  Oriental 
to  proceed  to  business  at  once.  He  struck 
the  bell.  The  same  man  answered  it  as 
before. 

"  Coffee,"  was  all  he  said.  It  broke  the 
spell. 

"Yes,  I  have  arrived  to-day.  It  is  cold 
here." 

"You  find  it  so?  draw  nearer  the  stove. 
Sit  here." 

The  man  had  risen  from  his  desk  and 
placed  a  large  chair  before  the  stove. 
Without  a  word  of  thanks  Abdurrahman 
seated  himself,  tucking  his  bare  feet  under 
him  in  true  Arab  fashion. 

They  were  speaking  in  Arabic.  A 
stranger  could  not  notice  any  difference 
in  their  pronunciation,  yet  one  who  knew 
the  language  could  have-  told  that  it  was 
the  European  who  was  speaking  the  purer 
dialect,  the  Arab's  being  more  or  less  a 
patois. 

Coffee  arrived,  brought  by  a  servant  in  | 
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livery  —  two  tiny  china  cups  balanced  in 
gold  holders  on  an  Oriental  tray. 

Abdurrahman  took  one  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment. 

"  Is  this  mine  ?  "  he  asked  the  European. 

"Either —  whichever  you  please. 

"Is  this  mine?"  Abdurrahman  re 
peated  the  question  calmly,  as  though  no 
answer  had  been  given. 

"  Yes,  that  is  yours,"  responded  the 
other,  apparently  annoyed. 

"Then  I  will  drink  yours,"  said  the 
Arab,  smiling  gently,  "and  you  shall 
drink  mine." 

The  European  laughed  harshly. 

"You  need  have  no  fear,  we  are  not  in 
Persia,"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  the  Arab,  "but  we  are 
in  Russia." 

With  the  coffee  business  commenced. 

"  Tell  me  your  news." 

"The  Englishman  you  wrote  about  has 
gone." 

"You  took  him?" 

"  Yes,  we  took  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  for  himself?" 

"Nothing.  Oh,  yes,  he  said  he  was 
travelling  for  pleasure,  for  sport.  I  asked 
him  why  he  wore  Arab  clothes?  —  why  he 
passed  himself  as  a  Mohammedan,  when 
he  was  a  dog  of  a  Christian  ?  " 

The  other  smiled. 

"He  said,"  continued  Abdurrahman, 
"that  he  did  so  because  it  attracted  less 
suspicion,  —  because  he  travelled  more 
easily  in  that  guise.     But  he  is  gone." 

"Where?" 

"  To  a  far-off  land." 

"Where?" 

"  To  where  all  unbelievers  go  —  to  hell." 

Again  the  European  laughed. 

"  You  are  polite,"  he  said. 

"It  is  my  nature,"  and  the  Arab  smiled 
again,  that  soft  smile  that  meant  nothing 
— absolutely  nothing. 

"You  have  no  news?"  asked  the  man 
at  the  desk,  after  a  moment  or  two's  pause. 

"  I  have  no  news." 

"And  you  return — when?" 

"Now,  to-morrow,  in  a  month,  when  it 
pleases  you." 

"  You  want  money  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  here  for  that." 

"You  remember  the  price  arranged  for 
—  for  — for " 

"For  sending  the  Englishman  who 
travelled  ior  pleasure  and  sport  to  where 
all  unbelievers  go.  Yes,  I  remember  the 
price." 

"You  believe  him  innocent?" 

"  I  know  him  to  have  been  so." 

"  Then  why  did  you  —  send  him  away  ?  " 
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"  Because  I  wanted  money." 

"  Yet  your  Koran  says  of  the  avaricious : 
*  On  the  day  of  judgment  their  treasures 
shall  be  melted  in  the  fire  of  hell,  and 
their  bodies  branded  therewith.'  " 

"  You  omit  half  the  quotation,"  added 
Abdurrahman,  —  "  '  unless  they  use  it  not 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  true  reli- 
gion.'    For  that  purpose  I  use  it."* 

The  Russian  rose  from  his  seat  and 
took  a  bundle  of  notes  from  his  safe. 

The  Arab  proceeded  to  count  them  out. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  count  them  ;  there 
is  more  than  our  bargain  there." 

"Blessed  are  those  who  give  more  than 
they  owe,"  said  Abdurrahman  thankfully. 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"When  next  I  can  —  send  away  —  yes, 
send  away — an  Englishman  who  is  sus- 
pected of  stirring  up  anti-Russian  feelings 
on  the  Persian  borders." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  I  will  come  for  some  more 
money." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  get  it." 

"Then  my  tribe  will  ask  British  protec- 
tion.    And  now,  farewell." 

The  Arab  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  and 
bowed  to  the  Russian,  then  as  slowly 
walked  across  the  room,  slipping  his  feet 
into  his  shoes,  and,  just  as  a  servant 
opened  the  door,  bowed  himself  out. 

The  Russian  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and 
commenced  looking  for  something  there; 
made  a  note  in  a  book,  which  he  placed 
in  the  safe ;  then  once  more  turned  over 
his  papers,  as  if  he  had  mislaid  some  arti- 
cle, but  without  success. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

The  young  man  started,  and  raised  his 
head. 

"  Well?"  he  asked  again. 

"  I  cannot,"  groaned  the  young  man. 

"You  Montenegrins  are  not  usually 
cowards." 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  no  coward  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  God 
knows,  I  am  no  coward  !  " 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

Presently  the  elder,  with  aggravating 
persistency,  said  again, — 

"Well?" 

Again  the  young  man  looked  up. 

"  No,"  was  all  the  response  he  gave. 

"  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  further." 
These  words  were  in  freezing  tones. 
"  You  can  go  to  poverty,  hunger,  sickness 
—  ay,  death.     Good-day." 

*  Al  Koran,  chap,  iz.,  "The  declaration  of  imma- 
nity." 


The  young  man  rose  and  turned  to  the 
door.  The  Russian  touched  the  bell,  and 
a  servant  opened  it.  At  the  threshold  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  turned  back,  and 
said  eagerly,  "  Yes,  I  will  do  it." 

"  You  are  wise." 

"No,  no!  I  am  mad!  but  madness  is 
better  than  starvation." 

"  You  are  decided  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  decided," 

"  Then  sign  this.  You  know  its  con- 
tents." 

More  like  a  machine  than  a  man,  the 
younger  took  a  quill-pen  and  signed  a 
deed. 

"  I  feel  like  Faust  with  Mephistoph- 
eles,"  he  said,  almost  hysterically,  the  mo* 
ment  he  had  signed. 

"  You  are  complimentary,  like  my  Arab 
friend  ;  but  I  forget  you  could  not  under- 
stand him.  Anyhow,  my  Faust,  you  have 
not  lost  your  souL" 

"  No,  but  I  have  lost  my  honor." 

"Bah!  —  honor!  What  good  is  honor? 
And  you  have  won  this,"  and  he  handed 
him  a  bundle  of  notes.  "  When  you  want 
more,  let  me  know."  Then  he  added, 
"You  know  your  orders.  You  will  start 
at  once." 

"  At  once." 

"  Then  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

There  was  no  friendliness  in  their  part- 
ing. The  words  were  uttered  as  though 
they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  one  another. 

Again  the  young  man  reached  the  door  ; 
again  he  hesitated. 

The  Russian  was  stooping  to  place  the 
newly  signed  deed  in  a  drawer.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  the  hesitation  in  the 
other's  face.  He  lifted  his  pen  and  waved 
it,  smiling. 

"Too  late,  my  young  Dr.  Faust  —  too 
late." 

"Yes,  too  late,"  he  echoed,  and  crum- 
pling the  notes  into  his  pocket,  he  left  the 
room. 

For  a  moment  the  Russian  stood  still, 
and  then  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
on  the  table,  and  cried, — 

"  At  last,  at  last !  Twenty-five  years 
waiting  for  my  time  —  and  now  —  and 
now."  He  pulled  himself  suddenly  to- 
gether, lit  a  cigarette,  and  rang  his  bell. 

The  clerk  answered. 

"  Tell  Yetinsky  I  am  ready  now,"  he 
said. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  a  handsomely  furnished  study,  rich 
in  dark  oak,  with  books  on  the  walls  from 
floor    to    ceiling,   sat    Count    Dmitresky 
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writing.  One  could  not  see  his  face,  for 
he  was  bending  diligently  over  his  work, 
but  with  his  black  velvet  skull-cap  and 
long  white  beard  he  might  almost  have 
been  taken  for  an  old  astrologer.  A  sin- 
gle reading-lamp  was  all  the  light  the  room 
contained,  and  it  served  only  to  give  an 
appearance  of  darkness  to  the  surround- 
ing bookcases  of  oak  and  the  dark  covers 
of  the  books.  There  was  perfect  silence 
in  the  room,  and  except  that  the  man's 
hand  travelled  fast  over  the  paper  one 
would  have  thought  it  uninhabited,  and 
that  the  black  skull-cap  and  grey  beard 
belonged  to  a  waxen  figure. 

Presently  the  count  raised  his  head. 
Then  one  could  see  his  face,  a  comforta- 
ble face,  stout  and  hearty,  with  rather  a 
flat,  large  nose  and  bright,  twinkling  eyes, 
yet  a  face  that  looked  as  though  it  had 
known  sorrow  as  well  as  happiness.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  sat  gazing  before  him, 
then  took  his  manuscript  up,  carefully 
sorted  the  numbered  pages,  and  put  them 
in  order.  Rolling  them,  he  fastened  the 
bundle  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  rose  to 
his  feet. 

Then  he  walked  across  the  room  to  one 
of  the  bookcases,  drew  out  half-a-dozen 
books,  pushed  his  hand  in  behind  those 
that  remained,  and  laid  his  manuscript  to 
rest  in  the  double  back  of  the  bookshelf. 
Once  more  he  replaced  the  books  he  had 
removed,  approached  the  stove,  and,  open- 
ing its  brass  door,  threw  in  a  couple  of 
pine  logs  from  a  basket.  The  open  stove 
door  cast  its  red  reflection  on  the  book- 
shelves and  rich  panelled  ceiling. 

The  count  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  and 
sat  himself  down  in  it,  but  he  could  not 
settle  himself  comfortably.  He  rose  again, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  cigarette-case  of 
silver  decorated  in  black,  with  a  picture 
of  a  sledge,  took  out  a  tiny  cigarette,  and 
lit  it  with  a  match  from  a  small  gold 
match-box  which  hung  on  his  chain. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair.  He  might  have  been  asleep, 
but  that  every  now  and  then  a  whiff  of 
white  smoke  issued  from  his  mouth  and 
circled  into  the  gloom  above. 

His  cigarette  burned  out,  but  still  he 
lay  on. 

Presently  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Drawing  back  the  heavy  velvet 
curtain,  he  looked  without.  Snow  was 
falling  fast,  and  beating  against  the  double 
glass  window.  The  wind  shrieked  and 
whistled  in  the  bare  trees. 

He  shivered,  and  walked  back  to  the 
stove,  threw  a  few  more  logs  in,  and  set- 
tled himself  once  more. 
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Presently  a  servant  entered,  —  a  hand- 
some, bearded,  fair  man  in  Russian  dress, 
black  velvet  and  red  silk,  with  tall  boots 
on.  He  brought  some  cognac  and  two 
bottles  of  soda. 

"  No,  I  will  take  tea  to-night,"  said  the 
count  as  the  servant  stood  before  him 
with  the  tray. 

The  man  walked  toward  the  door,  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  then  spoke. 
"  Sir." 
"  Yes." 

"  There  has  been  a  sledge  accident  near 
here." 

"Indeed!" 

"A  gentleman  was  in  the  sledge;  it 
had  been  overturned,  and  Prowsky,  oa 
his  return  from  town,  found  him  lying  in 
the  snow." 

"  It  would  be  like  Prowsky  to  leave  him 
there." 

"  No  ;  he  brought  him  here,  sir." 
"  That's  all  right  —  where  is  he  ?  " 
"  He  is  lying  now  nearly  insensible  in 
my  room  —  we  have  wrapped  him  up  in 
blankets." 

"When  he  is  better  come  and  tell  me, 
I  would  like  to  see  him.     Do  all  you  can 
for  him." 
"Yes,  sir." 
The  man  was  leaving. 
"Give  him  some  warm  port  wine,"  the 
count  called  after  him. 
"Yes,  sir." 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Then  the  servant 
returned. 

"The  gentleman  is  better,"  he  said, 
"and  we  have  thawed  his  clothes  and 
dried  them.     He  is  dressed  again." 

"  Ask  him  to  come  here  —  if  he  is  well 
enough." 

The  servant  left. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
few  seconds  later  the  benighted  stranger 
entered.  He  was  a  tall  young  man,  well- 
built,  and  handsome  in  feature.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  blue,  surrounded  by  dark 
lashes,  while  his  eyebrows  were  of  the 
same  dark  shade,  and  slightly  arched. 
His  forehead  was  white  and  high  —  whiter 
than  usual,  perhaps,  for  his  exposure  to 
cold.  His  brown  hair  curled  loosely  all 
over  his  head.  His  nose  was  what  is 
known  as  a  Greek  nose,  straight  and  fine. 
His  mouth  was  a  trifle  effeminate,  the  lips 
wide  and  very  pink.  He  was  clean  shaven. 
His  clothes  were  evidently  of  foreign 
make ;  a  loose,  double-breasted  jacket  of 
thick  grey  cloth,  trousers  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  silk  shirt  very  open  at 
the  neck,  were  his  principal  character 
istics. 
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As  he  walked  across  the  room,  gloomy 
as  it  was,  the  count  read  his  face  and 
liked  it. 

As  the  young  man  approached,  the  elder 
rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking  when  the  young  man 
interrupted  him. 

"I  must  apologize,"  he  said,  "for  my 
intrusion,  and  thank  you  for  your  hospi- 
tality.    I  owe  my  life  to  your  kindness." 

The  words  were  simple,  just  what  would 
have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances; yet  there  was  a  pleasant  ring  in 
the  speaker's  voice  that  made  them  sound 
even  more  sincere. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  count.  "Sit 
down,  my  friend,  here  before  the  stove, 
and  keep  warm,  or  you  will  be  ill  to-mor- 
row." Then  turning  to  the  servant,  who 
still  lingered,  he  said,  "  Bring  the  tea." 

They  spoke  in  Russian,  the  young  man 
very  fluently  but  with  a  slight  foreign  ac- 
cent. 

"  You  are  a  Russian  ?  "  asked  the  count, 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  an  English- 
man ;  but  my  mother  was  a  Russian,  and 
so  I  speak  the  language  tolerably  well, 
although  I  have  seen  but  little  of  the 
country  yet." 

"  And  you  are  travelling  to  see  the  coun- 
try —  your  mother's  land  ?  Well,  you  have 
chosen  the  worst  season  of  the  year. 
Winter  is  not  the  time  to  travel  in  these 
parts,  where  there  are  no  railways." 

"No;  so  I  have  discovered.  But  peo- 
ple told  me  in  England  that  the  winters 
were  not  severe  in  southern  Russia." 

"All  the  winters  are  severe,  this  one 
more  so  than  usual;  and,"  he  added,  "by 
listening  to  what  people  who  know  noth- 
ing about  it  say,  you  have  nearly  lost  your 
life." 

"And  you  have  saved  it,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  ring  of  thanks  in  his  voice. 

"Another  word  and  I  will  put  you  out 
in  the  snow  again,"  laughed  the  elder 
man. 

A  servant  entered  and  wheeled  a  table 
before  them,  on  which  he  set  a  large  samo- 
var* two  tumblers,  some  sugar,  and  a 
lemon. 

"We  out-of-date  Russians  in  the  coun- 
try still  stick  to  our  samovar,  you  see." 

"  I  love  the  samovar,"  replied  the  other. 
"  It  reminds  me  of  my  childhood.  My 
mother  was  enough  of  a  Russian  always 
to  use  hers,  even  in  England;  and  it 
brings  back  old  associations  of  her." 

"She  is  dead  ?  "  asked  the  other  quietly. 

"  Yes,  she  is  dead"  —  he  paused,  then 

*  The  Russian  urn. 


added,  "and  my  father,  too.  He  was  a 
soldier,  but  inherited  property,  and  left 
the  army  to  live  on  his  estate.  He  was 
killed  hunting  last  winter." 

"And  you " 

"  I  am  a  wanderer.  I  have  let  the  old 
place.  I  have  no  relations  now,  so  I  wan- 
der—  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there. 
I  thought  of  going  to  central  Asia  after 
leaving  Russia." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  count,  whose  travels 
consisted  in  one  visit  of  a  month  or  two  to 
St.  Petersburg  every  year  —  a  long  jour- 
ney, too,  from  this  estate  in  the  south. 

They  drank  their  tea  in  silence.  Both 
seemed  buried  in  reverie.  It  was  the 
young  man  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  may  stay  here  to-night.?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Stay  here  to- 
night? Why,  where  do  you  think  you  are 
going  else.?" 

"  I  was  trying  to  reach  Count  Dmitres- 
ky's  place." 

"  Why,  man,  you  are  in  it !  " 

"You  are  Count  Dmitresky  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  he.  You  were  coming  to 
see  me  ?  Well,  good  luck  has  favored 
you,  and  a  sledge  accident  has  brought 
you  to  my  door." 

"  I  lost  my  way ;  where  I  should  have 
been  by  now  if  the  accident  had  not  hap- 
pened I  do  not  know.  I  have  a  letter  for 
you." 

He  opened  his  coat  and  drew  a  small 
leather  pocket-book  from  his  inside  pocket 
—  the  wet  and  snow  had  not  reached  its 
contents  —  and  extracted  a  note  from  it, 
which  he  handed  to  the  count. 

The  count  tore  it  open  and  read  it  has- 
tily;  then  rising,  he  grasped  the  young 
man's  hand  and  said  :  — 

"Any  one  recommended  to  me  by  Ore- 
nof  is  indeed  welcome.  When  did  you 
see  him  last?  " 

"I  saw  him  ten  days  ago  in  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

"He  was  well?" 

"Enjoying  the  best  of  health." 

"  Well,  good  fortune  has  brought  you  to 
my  house  when  you  might  be  lying  in  the 
snow.  You  are  most  welcome,  Mr."  — 
he  looked  at  the  letter  to  find  his  name  — 
"  Leslie  Smith."  And  he  grasped  his 
hand.  "  Orenof  tells  me  you  are  writing 
a  book  here  in  Russia." 

"  I  am." 

"On  Russia?" 

"On  the  condition  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry," he  added,  looking  round  him.  "  I 
did  not  tell  you  before, — one  has  to  be 
careful  of  what  one  says  in  this  country." 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  added  the  other  ;  "  but 
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you  are  safe  here.  Some  walls  have  ears, 
but  not  mine.  You  will  stay  with  me  a 
long  time,  then  —  weeks?  My  daughter 
is  away.  I  am  all  alone.  You  will  be 
■dull,  but  I  am  delighted  to  have  )'ou. 
You  will  stay  a  long  time,  Mr.  Leslie 
Smith?" 

"A  few  days  only,  I  fear  —  perhaps  a 
week." 

"  And  you  can  write  a  book  in  a  week  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  must  travel  on.  I  am  col- 
lecting facts  from  all  parts,  —  much  lies 
before  me  yet." 

"  I  have  heaps  of  facts.  I,  too,  have 
collected  them — facts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  ;  but  you  must  say  nothing  about 
it.     I  will  help  you." 

"  Thank  you,  many  thanks  ;  we  will  talk 
over  it  to-morrow.  Don't  think  me  rude, 
but  I  am  tired,  very  tired." 

"  I  am  a  fool  to  have  been  keeping  you 
up."  He  rang  a  bell.  The  servant  en- 
tered. "Show  Mr.  Smith  his  room;  his 
luggage  is  here?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  sent  for  it  at  once.  It 
-came  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Where  have  you  made  up  Mr.  Smith's 
room  ?  " 

"  In  the  north  wing,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  that  must  do  for  to-night. 
To-morrow  move  him  into  the  room  next 
to  mine.  You  will  not  mind  an  out-of-the- 
way  room  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  mind  anything  to-night,  I 
am  so  tired." 

They  parted  at  the  door,  and  the  servant 
showed  Mr.  Smith  his  room. 

His  luggage  was  already  there.  The 
servant  lit  a  couple  of  candles  on  the 
dressing-table,  and  fetched  him  some  hot 
water. 

"  Can  I  get  you  anything  more,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  more,  thank  you.  Good- 
night." 

"  Good-night,  sir." 

Cold  and  fatigue  had  apparently  told  on 
Mr.  Smith.  For  a  moment  he  stood  be- 
fore the  dressing-table,  pale  and  trembling, 
then  threw  himself  full  length  on  the  bed, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  sobbed.  <'  Oh,  my 
God!"  Then  he  undressed,  feverish  and 
nervous,  and  blowing  out  the  candles, 
crept  into  bed. 

Cold  and  fatigue  had  tired  him  beyond 
measure,  and  sleep  soon  came  —  deep, 
dreamless,  refreshing  sleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  by.  For  the  first 
few  days  the  book  had  no  more  been  talked 
about    between     Count    Dmitresky    and 


Leslie  Smith,  but  as  the  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  sincerest  friendship  on  both 
sides  the  subject  was  again  mentioned. 

It  was  one  evening  that  they  were  sit- 
ting as  usual  in  the  library.  Both  had 
been  silent  for  some  minutes,  the  elder 
man  gazing  at  the  Englishman's  handsome 
profile  as  he  leaned  forward,  resting  his 
chin  on  his  hand. 

The  count  was  thinking  of  his  son,  who 
had  died  when  quite  a  boy.  He  would 
have  been  just  Leslie's  age  now.  He 
always  thought  of  him  as  Leslie,  and  often 
called  him  so.  Perhaps  just  such  another 
honest,  good-looking  fellow  ;  but  it  was  no 
good  thinking  —  he  was  dead  now,  had 
been  dead  well-nigh  upon  twenty  years. 
There  was  Pauline  certainly  left,  but  she 
was  younger,  and  she  was  a  girl.  Sweet 
Pauline  !  when  would  she  come  back  from 
her  aunt's  at  Odessa? — soon,  he  hoped. 
But  when  he  wrote,  which  he  did  nearly 
every  day,  he  urged  her  to  stay,  it  must 
be  so  dull  for  her  in  this  great  house,  all 
alone  with  an  old  man  like  him  —  and 
then  he  was  cross,  too,  when  he  had  the 
gout. 

Such  were  Count  Dmitresky's  thoughts, 
as  he  watched  the  young  man's  face  in  the 
gloom  of  the  library.  It  was  Leslie  Smith 
broke  the  silence.  "Three  days  have 
passed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  not  touched 
my  book." 

"You  are  getting  dull  that  you  remem- 
ber your  work  again.  But  what  else  can 
I  expect  ?  —  an  empty  house,  no  neighbors, 
and  only  an  old  man  for  company." 

"No;  far  from  it!  far  from  it!  I  am 
not  dull ;  I  could  not  be  dull,  what  with 
your  company,  and  when  you  are  not  here, 
your  books."' 

"  One  can  often  judge  a  man's  character 
by  the  books  he  reads.  Tell  me  what 
have  you  been  reading  while  I  was  out 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  spent  an  hour  turning  over  the 
books  until  I  found  an  old  Arabic  manu- 
script on  vellum,  richly  illuminated.  It  is 
an  interesting  account  of  Mecca  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  I  read  it  to  see 
whether  it " 

"You  read  Arabic?"  interrupted  the 
count. 

"  Yes,  fluently.  For  four  years  before 
my  mother  died  we  lived  entirely  in  Egypt, 
and  I  being  a  boy  picked  up  the  language 
at  once.  My  father  had  me  taught  to  read 
and  write  it." 

"  Then  you  speak  it  fluently  too  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  almost  like  a  native." 

There  was  no  tone  of  pride  in  his  ac- 
complishment.    Rather  it  seemed  that  he 
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took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
speak  the  language. 

"  And  were  you  repaid  for  reading  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  contained  nothing  of  very  great 
interest." 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  read  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  work  at  ray  book." 

"  And  I  will  help  you." 

"  You  are  too  good.  Why  do  you  take 
all  this  trouble  for  a  stranger  ?  " 

"No;  not  a  stranger,  Leslie  —  not  a 
stranger." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  I  had  a  son  once.  If  he  had  lived  he 
might  have  been  as  good,  as  handsome  a 
young  man  as  you  are,  with  your  honest 
English  face.  But  he  died  —  God's  will 
be  done.  Leslie,  will  you  stay  and  be  a 
son  to  me  ?  "  he  spoke  hurriedly.  "  I 
have  no  one  now  but  Pauline,  and  she  is 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  will  soon  marry, 
I  expect,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone.  Could 
you  bear  to  be  always  with  an  old  man  in 
this  great  house  ?  I  have  books  and 
horses  and  guns  for  you  —  everything  you 
could  wish.  Tell  me,  Leslie,  my  boy,  will 
you  stay  with  me  always  ?  I  have  a  va- 
cant place  in  my  heart;  Pauline  fills  most 
of  it,  but  there  is  room  for  another  —  will 
you  stay  and  fill  that  void  ?  " 

Leslie  rose  and  took  the  old  man's  hand. 
Their  eyes  met.  There  was  a  look  of 
mutual  friendship  and  trust  —  ay,  of  mu- 
tual love. 

"  It  is  too  soon,"  he  said,  "  too  soon.  I 
have  only  been  in  the  house  a  week.  You 
might  repent,  you  know,  when  it  was  too 
late.  No;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  you. 
No  ;  I  cannot  stay  always." 

"  I  have  weighed  it  in  my  mind,  Leslie. 
I  never  change.  I  liked  your  upright, 
honest  look  the  moment  I  saw  you.  I 
knew  I  could  trust  the  man  before  me. 
Stay,  Leslie  ;  stay  always,  ray  boy." 

Tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing," Leslie  answered  softly.  "  Let  me 
stay  with  you  a  raonth,  or  two,  and  then  if 
you  wish  it  ask  me.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  pledge  yourself  yet.  I  am  only  a 
stranger," 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  count;  "you  will 
stay  a  raonth,  and  I  will  ask  you  again 
then.     Leslie,  you  will  not  refuse?  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  his 
clear  blue  eyes  and  said, — 

"  I  think  I  shall  not  refuse." 

The  Russians  are  very  demonstrative, 
and  Dmitresky  kissed  his  forehead. 

The  next  day  Leslie  worked  hard  at  his 


book,  a  table  having  been  put  at  his  ser- 
vice in  the  library.  The  count  gave  him 
a  pile  of  manuscript  to  look  through  — 
notes  of  facts  concerning  the  agricultural 
depression  in  south  Russia,  and  cases  of 
cruelty  against  the  government.  Leslie 
read  it  all  through,  carefully  sorting  all  the 
matter  which  could  be  of  use  to  him  in 
writing  the  second  half  of  his  book : 
"  Russia's  Treatment  of  her  Subjects." 

Sad  indeed  were  some  of  the  stories  he 
came  across  amongst  those  piles  of  paper 

—  loose  journals  kept  by  Dmitresky  for 
some  years  past.  Cases  of  families  — 
poor  families  —  blackmailed  of  all  they 
had  by  unscrupulous  police  ;  cases  of  girls 
insulted,  willingly  insulted,  to  save  their 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts being  sent  to  Siberia,  on  a  charge 
which  could  never  hold  good  ;  cases  of 
one  of  a  family  seized  in  the  dead  of  night 

—  perhaps  a  mother  torn  from  her  clinging 
children  —  to  walk  the  weary  miles  over 
the  emperor's  highway  to  Siberia.  Nor 
were  tlie  facts  alone  written  by  Dmitresky, 

—  notes  of  his  own  were  added  here  and 
there. 

"Oh,"  he  wrote  once,  "if  some  one 
could  only  let  our  beloved  czar  know  what 
is  going  on  amongst  his  '  little  children  ;  * 
if  the 'little  Father'  could  only  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  cruelty  and  the  shame 
of  his  police,  —  how  different  it  would  all 
be  then  !  Our  emperor,  with  his  fatherly 
love,  with  his  kind,  generous  heart,  little 
knows  the  orders  that  issue  from  the  bu- 
reau of  the  police." 

Again,  in  another  spot,  after  relating  a 
case  in  which  the  village  "pope,"  turned 
out  to  be  a  spy  from  the  police  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  had  written  :  "  Why  does 
not  some  one  tell  him  —  tell  him  that  they 
dress  their  spies  in  the  garb  of  religion? 
He  is  a  religious  man  ;  he  is  our  czar ;  he 
would  not  permit  such  things." 

And  again  :  "  It  is  not  from  the  peasants 
that  anarchy  and  nihilism  arises  ;  it  is  not 
in  the  country  fields  and  villages  it  has  its 
birth.  Let  them  search  the  town  to  pick 
out  the  scoundrels,  the  devils  who  breathe 
assassination  and  dynamite  from  the  col- 
leges and  schools,  from  the  authors  and 
poets.  The  peasants  are  contented  enough, 
until  the  police  come  and  break  up  their 
homes." 

And  yet  again  in  another  place:  "  It  is 
not  the  czar  the  people  would  overthrow. 
They  love  him.  He  is  good  and  wise  and 
just ;  he  is  not  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant  is  the 
bureau  of  the  police.  It  is  like  Victor 
Hugo's  octopus,  —  it  stretches  out  its  long 
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arms  on  sides  and  sucks  the  blood  of 
the  people,  and  they  sav  it  is  he  —  our 
little  Father." 

Under  another  date:  "Will  no  relief 
come  to  these  poor  people?  Another 
batch  of  police  have  been  to  the  village. 
Another  batch  of  prisoners  have  left  for, 
God  knows  where  !  —  probably  for  Siberia 
and  death.  The  people  are  being  driven 
wild;  what  will  happen?  They  whisper 
now  in  groups  in  the  streets,  and  point  out 
to  one  another  the  women's  tear-stained 
eyes.  I  love  him,  the  czar,  as  every  Rus- 
sian and  every  man  must,  yet  I  love  my 
fellow-men  too.  They  are  being  driven 
wild.  Unless  it  ceases  it  will  end  in  out- 
rage, and  who  can  wonder?  I  almost 
think  outrage  is  justified  in  God's  sight  to 
remove  this  blight  from  the  land." 

After  relating  some  shocking  cruelty  he 
had  written  :  "  She,  too,  of  all  girls  in  the 
world,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  to 
have  been  married  so  soon  to  such  a  good, 
honest  man.  She  did  it  to  save  her  lover, 
and  God  will  reward  her,  but  she  has  lost 
her  honor.  To-night  I  could  myself  throw 
the  bomb  that  would  blow  the  bureau  of 
the  police  to  a  thousand  atoms,  with  him 
who  wields  the  power  there,  to  rid  the 
people  of  espionage  and  cruelty." 

There  were  many  such  notes  as  these. 
Leslie  sorted  all  the  papers  ;  some  he  put 
back  into  a  large  box,  some  he  kept  in  a 
locked  drawer  in  his  table. 

On  one  or  two  afternoons  the  count 
would  sit  with  him,  sorting  through  the 
papers  Leslie  had  reserved  for  use,  giving 
him  further  particulars  of  the  cases,  and 
adding  to  his  written  notes  a  torrent  of 
words  against  the  unholy  workings  of  the 
police. 

The  weeks  slipped  by  and  Leslie's 
book  progressed  fast.  It  was  all  arranged 
between  them.  The  book  would  be  pub- 
lished in  London,  with  a  preface  by  the 
count,  —  an  anonymous  preface,  of  course, 
—  while  a  translation  of  the  count's  notes 
should  be  given  verbatim  after  every  case, 
likewise  anonymously,  given  as  the  opin- 
ion of  a  Russian  noble  on  the  sufferings 
of  his  poorer  brethren.  Leslie  was  to 
publish  the  book  under  a  nom  de  plume. 
On  this  Count  Dmitresky  insisted, 

"  If  you  do  not,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot 
stay  here  with  me.  Even  as  it  is,  even  if 
you  were  to  leave  me,  I  should  not  be  safe. 
It  is  known  that  you  have  been  staying 
here,  and  I  might  be  in  danger." 

"There  is  no  other  course  open  to  me, 
then,"  said  Leslie,  "but  to  adopt  some 
nom  de  plume,  though  I  do  not  like  it.  I 
hate  taking  another  name  ;  it  always  seems 
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to  me  dishonorable,  as  though  one  shirked 
the  responsibility  of  one's  task." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  count ;  "  not  that, 
my  boy,  not  that.  But  you  would  have  to 
leave  me,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  do  that. 
Leslie,  our  month  is  not  up,  —  only  a  few 
days  remain.  Let  us  pass  them  over. 
Leslie,  my  son,  will  you  stay  with  me?" 
and  Dmitresky  gazed  affectionately  into 
his  face. 

Leslie  held  out  his  hand.  It  was  a 
slow  movement,  —  all  his  movements  were 
slow. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  will  stay  with 
you." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Three  weeks  later  Pauline  returned 
from  her  visit  to  Odessa.  Leslie  did  not 
see  her  when  she  arrived,  for  he  was  hard 
at  work  in  the  library  on  his  book,  which 
was  now  fast  growing  towards  completion. 
Still  there  was  much  work  to  be  done. 
The  already  sorted  notes  and  facts  of 
Count  Dmitresky  had  to  be  re-sorted,  for 
there  was  not  room  to  publish  them  all. 
Little  by  little  as  a  chapter  was  finished  it 
was  sent  to  England  to  the  publisher,  and 
the  old  count  used  to  watch  his  notes 
sealed  up  in  the  long  envelopes  with  Les- 
lie's manuscript  with  pride.  At  last  all 
the  pains  that  he  had  taken  in  keeping 
this  journal  would  prove  useful,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  —  might  benefit  the  poor  peas- 
ants around  him. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  men  had 
grown  still  closer.  There  was  no  secret 
now  which  one  had  not  confided  to  the 
other.  The  count,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
had  told  of  his  wife's  death,  of  Pauline's 
young  days,  —  had  told  his  whole  history, 
ay,  even  how  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  an 
officer  about  the  girl  who  was  afterwards 
his  wife,  and  how  he  had  wounded  him  on 
the  hand  with  his  sword,  and,  victorious, 
married  the  girl. 

Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  had  much  to 
tell  too,  — of  his  mother's  death  in  Egypt, 
of  his  father,  and  their  country  place,  now 
let;  how  the  land  had  gradually  depre- 
ciated in  value,  and  how  glad  he  was  to 
get  the  whole  place  off  his  hands.  That 
this  land  and  some  investments  only 
brought  him  in  three  thousand  a  year  now, 
instead  of  four  as  formerly. 

Pauline  arrived,  but  it  was  not  until 
dinner  time  that  Leslie  saw  her. 

He  came  down  from  his  room  just  as 
the  bell  sounded  for  dinner.  A  room 
leading  out  of  the  hall,  with  its  door  open, 
was  lighted  up.  Leslie  had  never  seen 
this  room  used  before,  but  he  knew  it  was 
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Pauline's  boudoir.     When  she  was 
they  always  sat  in  the  library. 

Within  he  heard  the  count  talkinjj,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  laughter  of  a  girl. 
He  entered  slowly.  For  a  moment  the 
occupants  of  the  room  did  not  see  him. 

Count  Dmitresky  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  stove,  smiling  at  his  daughter 
who  faced  him,  one  hand  resting  on  either 
shoulder. 

Her  back  was  turned  to  Leslie  when  he 
entered.  He  saw  only  her  perfect  figure, 
neck,  and  arms,  and  a  mass  of  light  golden 
hair. 

She  was  laughing. 

"  Have  you  been  good  while  I  have 
been  away  ?  "  she  was  saying  to  her  father. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  been  good  — 
very  good  ;  but  here  is  Leslie  — ask  him." 

She  turned  round  with  a  little  start  and 
held  out  her  hand.  Leslie  took  it  and 
bowed  slightly  over  it. 

"  Has  papa  been  good,  Mr.  Smith  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  have  only  known  your  father  a  few 
weeks,"  Leslie  answered  in  his  slow  voice  ; 
"but  I  know  him  well  enough  to  say  that 
he  is  always  good." 

"Oh,  you've  been  spoiling  him.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  spoiling  you,  papa." 

A  footman  announced  dinner. 

At  the  table  Leslie  had  more  time  and 
opportunity  to  look  at  Pauline. 

There  was  no  doubt  she  was  very  lovely, 
a  loveliness  of  the  purest  Russian  type. 
Her  face  was  long  and  rather  oval,  with 
dark-grey  eyes  and  black  lashes,  arched 
eyebrows,  a  rather  fine,  straight  nose,  and 
perfectly  bowed  lips.  Though  her  fea- 
tures were  not  perhaps  perfect,  yet  there 
was  the  surrounding  mass  of  light  golden 
hair,  the  long,  white  neck  of  exquisite 
moulding,  to  add  to  the  charm. 

She  was  beautifully  dressed.  Her  cos- 
tume struck  Leslie,  who  had  a  keen  eye 
to  art,  as  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  women's 
dress. 

It  was  half  a  dinner  dress,  half  a  tea 
gown.  The  foundation  was  of  mauve  silk, 
an  exquisitely  pale  tone  of  mauve  that 
was  almost  grey  in  shadow.  Over  the 
silk,  and  almost  hiding  it,  was  draped 
tulle  of  the  same  delicate  hue.  Where 
the  tulle  hung  in  loose  folds  over  the  body 
it  was  embroidered  in  tiny  pearls,  as  was 
also  the  skirt.  A  train  hung  from  her 
shoulders,  a  train  of  the  same  shade  of 
silk  brocade.  The  sleeves  reached  her 
elbows  —  drooping  sleeves  of  mauve  tulle, 
held  back  by  little  strings  of  pearls.  Over 
her  neck  and  shoulders  the  tulle  hung 


lightly,  with  no  regularity  or  shape,  but  ia 
natural  folds,  just  thick  enough  for  one 
to  gather  the  perfect  outline  of  her  shoul- 
ders. 

The  conversation  was  bright;  and  al- 
though Leslie  had  rather  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  the  young  lady,  fearing  it  would 
draw  him  from  his  work,  now  she  was 
come  he  was  very  pleased.  He  felt  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  house  had  been 
a  trifle  dull  before,  though  he  was  always 
assuring  the  count  to  the  contrary.  How 
often  one  discovers  something  when  it  is 
all  over  ! 

After  dinner  Pauline  left  them  to  their 
cigarettes.  They  did  not  sit  long;  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  Dmitresky 's  famous 
Chateau  Margaux,  and  they  joined  her  in 
the  boudoir. 

She  was  seated  at  the  piano  playing, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  leave  as  they 
came  in.  It  was  the  Swan  Song  from 
"Lohengrin."  She  was  only  playing  from 
ear,  yet  her  touch  was  soft  and  sweet,  and 
every  note  spoke  of  pathos,  of  the  parting 
of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa. 

Leslie  walked  towards  the  piano.  She 
turned  towards  him. 

"  Will  you  not  sing  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"No,  certainly  not.  I  sing  'Lohen- 
grin'! Why,  to  begin  with,  it's  a  man's 
part,  and  would  lose  all  its  meaning  if  I 
sang  it ;  and  besides,  I  don't  know  the 
words." 

"  I  do,"  said  Leslie  quickly.  "  I  can 
prompt  you  in  them." 

"Then  if  Mr.  Leslie  Smith  knows  the 
words  of  Lohengrin's  song,  no  doubt  he 
can  sing  it." 

"  I  never  sing  now,"  said  Leslie. 

"Ah,  you  are  like  all  men,"  she  said; 
"you  want  pressing.  Papa  made  me 
think  you  were  better  than  the  rest  —  no, 
I  don't  mean  that,"  she  added  hurriedly  ; 
"but  I  think  you  might  sing." 

"  Would  it  please  you  ?  " 

"That  I  can't  say  till  I've  heard  you. 
There  now,  that's  all  the  pressing  you'll 
get,  so  sing  or  not  as  you  please." 

"  No,  it  is  asj/ou  please.'* 

"Well,  then,  sing." 

She  left  out  the  melody,  playing  the 
accompaniment  only,  which  she  knew  by 
heart. 

Leslie  stood  behind  her  and  sang  —  sang 
that  most  beautiful  song  in  all  Wagner's 
music  in  a  voice  one  can  seldom  hear  —  a 
perfect  tenor.  As  the  difficult  song  pro- 
ceeded, he  worked  more  and  more  passion 
into  it,  until  his  voice  died  away  in  those 
last  sweet  notes. 

The  music  ceased. 
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"You  have  sung  before  —  you  have 
studied  music?"  she  asked  hurriedly. 
"This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
played  Lohengrin?" 

"  And  you  are  playing  Elsa.  Take  care  ; 
perhaps  if  you  ask  these  questions  I  shall 
go  away,  as  Lohengrin  did." 

"  Yes  ;  and  nice  and  comfortable  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan  would  be  in  weather  like 
this,  with  all  the  w^ater  frozen,  too." 

And  so  they  talked  on,  while  the  old 
count  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
turning  over  page  after  page  of  a  large 
manuscript. 

Soon  Pauline  left  them,  and  the  vision 
of  mauve  and  loveliness  was  gone. 

"Come  into  the  library,  Leslie,"  the 
old  man  said  ;  "  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

They  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the 
room  with  the  black  oak  shelves. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  I 
have  not  told  you  before.  No,  you  need 
not  look  so  anxious;  it  is  no  cause  for 
anxiety."      Then    nervously,    "  Leslie,    I 

I  only  finished  it 


Leslie,   astonished, 
could  have  written 


have  written  a  novel 
the  night  you  came." 

"A  novel!"  cried 
"I  never  thought  you 
a  novel." 

"No.  I  know  it  is  very  foolish  and 
stupid  of  me,  but  I  have  been  often  alone 
and  dull,  you  know,  before  you  came.  I 
have  written  it  on  and  off  for  three  years. 
I  dare  say  it  is  very  stupid;  but  would 
you  read  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  with  pleasure,  and  no 
doubt  enjoy  it,  too." 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't  do  that.  It  is  not  a 
novel  for  enjoyment.     It  is  a  sad  story." 

"And  what  is  its  subject?"  asked  Les- 
lie. 

The  count  looked  round  him.  "It  is  a 
political  novel,"  he  said;  "a  little  ad- 
vanced in  ideas  perhaps,  but  you  know 
how  I  think  in  these  matters,  and  there 
are  no  secrets  between  us.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  manuscript  locked  away;  and  I 
thought  if  you  found  it  passable  you 
might  send  it  to  your  publishers,  to  be 
translated  into  English  and  published 
anonymously.  It  might  do  good  to  the 
poor  people  here." 

Count  Dmitresky  gave  a  thick  roll  of 
paper  to  Leslie,  evidently  the  same  roll  he 
had  been  looking  through  during  the  sing- 
ing in  Pauline's  boudoir.  The  count  did 
not  wait  to  say  more.  He  seemed  ner- 
vous, half  to  regret  what  he  had  done,  and 
said  good-night.  Then  at  the  door  he 
turned  back,  and  nodded  to  Leslie. 

"  You  must  think  me  an  old  fool,  I  fear. 


Fancy  my  writing  a  novel  —  ha,  ha !  Good- 
night, Leslie  ;  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir." 

When  dawn  began  to  force  its  way  in 
through  the  library  curtains,  Leslie  was 
finishing  the  last  pages. 

He  finished  and  tied  the  manuscript  up, 
walked  to  the  curtains  and  drew  them 
back,  letting  the  cold  winter's  daylight  in. 

A  womanservant  entered  the  room, 
and  started  to  see  Mr.  Smith  in  his  dress 
clothes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here." 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Leslie,  turning  his 
pale,  tired  face,  with  eyes  red  from  read- 
ing, towards  her  ;  "  what  time  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  eight  o'clock  nearly,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  breakfast  will  be  ready  in 
an  hour." 

Leslie  walked  to  his  room  and  bathed 
his  hot  head  and  eyes  in  cold  water,  un- 
dressed, took  his  bath,  and  dressed  him- 
self in  his  morning  clothes. 

The  bell  rang  for  breakfast.  He  took 
the  roll  of  manuscript,  sealed  it  in  a  can- 
vas envelope,  and  addressed  it.  Then  he 
went  down-stairs. 

After  breakfast  he  took  his  hat  and  fur 
coat  in  the  hall. 

"  You  are  going  out  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  some  let- 
ters for  the  post." 

"Send  Ivan  with  them." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  was  working  late 
last  night,  — the  walk  will  do  me  good." 

In  an  hour  he  returned.  He  found 
Dmitresky  in  his  study. 

*'Ah,  Leslie,  I  am  glad  you  are  back. 
I  have  thought  differently  about  my  novel. 
I  will  not  publish  it  —  or  if  I  do  it  will  be 
in  the  stove.  Give  me  my  manuscript 
back." 

"Too  late,"  laughed  Leslie;  "it  is 
gone." 

"  Gone  !     Where  ?  " 

"  To  the  —  publisher." 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  I  AM  going  away." 

It  was  Leslie  who  spoke  these  words 
late  one  evening  in  the  study.  Pauline 
had  retired,  so  the  count  and  he  had  as 
usual  adjourned  to  the  library. 

Dmitresky  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Going  away,  Leslie?"  he  said,  in  a 
grieved  voice  ;  "  and  you  are  tired  of 
us?" 

"No,  not  that,  —  anything  but  that. 
But  I  have  received  a  letter  to-day  from 
my  publisher.  I  must  go  to  England  to 
see  to  my  books.     My  estate,  too,  requires 
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my  presence.    I  will  only  be  away  a  month 
or  two,  sir." 

"  Cannot  you  settle  it  from  here  ?  Write 
or  telegraph.  Say  you  can't  come.  We 
can't  spare  you,  Leslie,  my  boy." 
"  What !  not  for  a  month  or  two  ?  " 
"  No,  not  for  a  day.  After  Pauline,  I 
love  you  best  in  the  world.  You  must  not 
go  away  and  leave  us ;  and  Pauline  will  — 
will  be  sorry." 

"  I  am  grieved,  sir,  but  I  must  go. 
However,  I  promise  to  return  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  will  not  stay  away  long.  A  week 
or  two  in  England  ought  to  settle  all  my 
business." 

"  You  will  forget  us  when  you  get  away, 
—  forget  the  old  house  with  its  dull  old 
man  and  its  young  hostess.  Well,  no 
wonder.  It  must  be  dull  for  you.  I  often 
thought  so.     I  know  it  now." 

Leslie  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  the 
old  count's  hand  in  his. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "father,  —  for  you  told 
me  I  might  call  you  so,  —  put  no  opposi- 
tion in  my  way.  It  is  better  I  should  go. 
I  will  only  be  away  a  month  or  two.  The 
time  will  soon  pass,  and  I  will  hurry  back 
to  my  dear  home  here,  which  six  months 
ago  I  entered  a  benighted  stranger,  which 

I  shall  leave  now " 

"As  a  beloved  son,"  broke  in  the  old 
man,  his  voice  half  choked  with  a  sob. 

"As  a  beloved  son,"  repeated  Leslie  in 
his  slow,  sweet  manner,  —  "as  a  beloved 
son." 

"  You  mus/  go,  Leslie  ?  " 
"  Yes,  father,  I    must  go ;  but  remem- 
ber, wherever  I  am  I  will  not  forget  you 

and  my  home  here,  —  and  Pauline " 

Their  eyes  met. 

I  think  the  old  man  had  guessed  it  be- 
fore.    He  rose  from  his  chair  and  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  Leslie's  shoulder. 
"  You  have  spoken  to  her,  Leslie  ?  " 
He  looked  down. 
"  No,  father,"  he  said,  "not  yet," 
"  But    you    will    tell    her    before    you 
leave." 

"  No,  father.  It  will  be  best  when  I 
come  back.  There  is  business  to  settle 
in  England.  I  wish  to  sell  my  property 
and  put  the  money  into  securities.  I  have 
many  things  to  do.  I  shall  speak  when  I 
come  back." 

"  You  love  her,  Leslie  ?  " 
He  looked  up  into  the  count's  face  with 
those  honest  blue  eyes  of  his. 

"I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,"  —  he 
spoke  as  usual  very  slowly  —  "  with  all  my 
heart  and  with  all  my  soul.  When  she  is 
near  me  I  cease  to  live ;  I  seem  to  leave 
this  world  behind  me,  to  see,  as  in  a  dream, 


only  her  beauty,  to  hear  only  her  voice. 
Do  I  love  her  ?  Ay,  I  deign  to ;  for  as  the 
stars  are  above  the  earth,  she  is  above 
me.     Yet  I  deign  to  love  her." 

"God  bless  you,  Leslie,  my  dear  boy  I 
I  could  wish  nothing  more  than  this.  It 
has  been  my  hope  almost  since  I  first  saw 
you,  when  you  came  a  benighted  stranger 
to  my  house.  It  was  the  good  God  who 
brought  you  here." 

"Do  you  think — what  do  you  think 
she  will  say?  " 

"  Leslie,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  She 
has  told  me  what  she  will  say  :  '  Yes  ! '  " 

Leslie  sighed  —  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  You  guessed  it  ?  "  asked  Dmitresky. 

"Yes,  I  thought  so,"  he  answered. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  And  you  must  really  go  away,  Les- 
lie?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  really  go  ;  but  do  you 
think  I  shall  not  hurry  back  when  such 
happiness  awaits  me?" 

"I  know  you  will,  my  boy,  —  I  know 
you  will." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  go- 
ing?" 

"I  am  never  angry  with  you.  If  it 
must  be,  it  must  be.  When  do  you  intend 
to  go  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  night." 

"  So  soon,  Leslie  —  so  soon  !  " 

"  The  sooner  I  go  the  sooner  I  shall 
come  back,"  he  answered  cheerfully. 

"  True  —  yes,  the  sooner  you  will  come 
back." 

"  It  is  late  ;  good-night,  father." 

"  Good-night,  my  son.  God  grant  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  have  a  further 
right  to  call  you  that." 

The  following  morning  after  breakfast 
Leslie  told  Pauline  that  he  was  going 
away.  She  was  standing  at  the  piano 
turning  over  some  music. 

"Pauline,"  he  said,  for  they  called  one 
another  Pauline  and  Leslie  now,  —  "  Pau- 
line, I  have  some  news  for  you." 

"  Good  news  or  bad,  Leslie?" 

"  Bad  for  me ;  for  you,  I  do  not  know. 
You  must  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Well,  good  or  bad,  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Pauline,  I  am  going  away." 

For  a  moment  she  paled  and  clutched 
the  corner  of  the  piano  —  it  was  but  for 
a  moment ;  then  she  steadied  herself  with 
an  effort,  and  smiling,  said, — 

"  You  are  going  to  take  a  holiday  ?  " 

"A  holiday?  oh  dear,  no!  Nothing  but 

important  business  would  take  me  away." 

"Important   business,"  —  there   was    a 

tone   of  sarcasm   in    Pauline's  voice.     It 

did  not  pass  unnoticed  b}'  Leslie. 
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"Pauline,"  he  said,  "do  not  make  it 
harder  for  me  to  go  than  it  is  already. 
God  knows  it  is  a  struggle,  but  it  wiH  be 
best  for  all  of  us.  A  month  or  two  and  I 
shall  be  back  again  —  only  a  short  ab- 
sence." 

"  A  month  or  two  is  a  long  time." 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  not.  It  soon  flies  by.  It 
will  with  me.  I  shall  count  the  days  until 
I  return,  for  I  have  much  to  look  forward 
to  when  I  come  back." 

"  You  are  sorry  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  sorry.  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
your  father  and  the  books  —  and  you, 
Pauline." 

"  Father  most,  the  books  second,  and 
Pauline  last,"  she  cried  petulantly,  drop- 
ping him  a  curtsey. 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  his  eyes  fastened 
on  hers. 

She  blushed. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  that,"  she  added. 

"  Leslie  !  " 

It  was  the  count's  voice  that  called  him. 
He  wanted  him  in  the  library  to  talk  about 
his  book. 

"  You  will  be  very  careful  that  my  name 
is  concealed.  There  are  things  in  that 
book,  as  you  know,  that  it  would  never  do 
for  me  to  own.  There  would  be  trouble 
in  St.  Petersburg." 

"  I  will  be  very  careful.  You  know 
where  your  safety  is  concerned  I  would 
not  do  anything  rash." 

"  I  trust  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  would 
put  my  life  in  your  hands  and  have  no 
fear." 

"  Thank  you,  father." 

They  sat  talking  all  day,  these  two. 
Once  or  twice  Leslie  went  to  Pauline's 
boudoir,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  did 
not  meet  her  till  dinner  time.  He  was  to 
leave  after  dinner,  at  nine  o'clock,  so  they 
dined  at  six. 

The  summer  was  at  its  height,  but  they 
dined  by  artificial  light,  a  soft  light  of 
candles  with  red  shades. 

Pauline  wore  the  same  dress  as  she  had 
the  first  night  they  had  met  —  a  dream  of 
mauve. 

They  did  not  talk  much  during  dinner, 
and  what  conversation  there  was  seemed 
forced. 

The  count  spoke  a  little  of  his  book 
when  the  servants  were  not  in  the  room. 
Pauline  tried  to  keep  her  spirits  up,  and 
failed  miserably.  Not  a  word  was  said  of 
Leslie's  departure,  but  all  thought  of  it. 

After  dinner  they  strolled  on  to  the 
terrace,  a  wide  gravel  walk.  The  sun  was 
setting  behind  a  great  bank  of  dark  clouds, 


throwing  his  last  dying  rays  into  the 
house  and  on  the  higli  hill  behind.  Every 
window-pane  glowed  ;  the  old  turrets  stood 
out  golden  against  the  woods.  There 
they  sat  —  the  count  and  Leslie  talking 
and  smoking,  Pauline  toying  with  her 
coffee.  When  Leslie  was  talking  to  the 
count,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face,  and 
his  sought  hers  at  times.  When  they 
met,  she  colored  slightly,  and  dropped 
them. 

The  old  count  was  not  lacking  in  diplo- 
macy.    He  got  up  and  left  them. 

For  a  few  minutes  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Then  Leslie  drew  his  chair  nearer 
Pauline's.  The  sun  had  set  now,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  clear  and  bright  in  the 
night  air. 

"Pauline,  you  will  think  of  me  some- 
times when  I  am  away  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  forget  you,  Leslie." 

"  You  are  sorry  I  am  going  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry," 

"  Why  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  startle  her,  but 
in  a  moment  she  was  herself  again. 

"  Because  I  fear  you  may  not  come 
back." 

"  Pauline,  I  promise  you  I  will  come 
back.  I  give  you  my  word  —  nay,  more, 
I  swear  that,  unless  death  or  sickness  stay 
me,  I  will  return.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise. I  am  a  wanderer  in  the  world, 
without  relations,  almost  without  friends. 
Here  I  have  a  home,  a  father,  and  a  — 
sister,  Pauline.  Can  you  imagine  I  would 
stay  away  ?  Directly  my  business  is  over 
I  will  return  here  as  fast  as  steamer,  rail, 
and  coach  can  carry  me.  I  will  not  rest 
day  or  night  on  the  journey  until  once 
more  I  stand  with  you  on  this  terrace, 
until  once  more  I  hold  your  hand  in  mine." 

A  nightingale  burst  into  song  on  an 
orange-tree  near  by.  Its  plaintive  melody 
seemed  to  both  a  fit  accompaniment  to 
their  love. 

"  Thank  you,  Leslie,"  she  whispered. 

He  held  her  hand  lightly  in  his,  and 
looked  at  her.  She  was  passing  fair  in 
the  pale  moonlight ;  her  dress  of  soft  tulle 
seemed  like  a  filmy  cloud  —  like  the  filmy 
clouds  that  passed  before  the  moon  ever 
and  anon,  as  if  soaring  by  on  a  journey. 

The  minutes  passed  by  slowly.  Not 
one  word  they  spoke.  There  was  no  need 
of  words.  Hearts  can  speak  as  surely 
and  as  deeply  —  ay,  more  deeply  than  lips. 
A  phaeton  with  three  horses  harnessed 
abreast  drove  along  the  avenue  from  the 
stable,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
house. 
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Leslie's  hand  closed  faster  on  Pauline's. 
Tiie  footman  brought  his  luggage  out,  and 
piled  it  up  behind. 

"  Everything  is  ready,  sir,"  said  Ivan,  as 
he  handed  him  his  soft  travelling  hat  and 
light  overcoat. 

"  Put  my  coat  in  the  carriage ;  I  shall 
not  need  it." 

Ivan  went  away. 

He  held  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  with 
his  right  he  clasped  her  trembling  fingers. 

"  Pauline,"  he  whispered. 

"  Oh,  Leslie,  my  own  dear  love,"  and 
she  threw  her  bare  white  arms  round  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  buried  her  face 
on  his  breast.  He  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her  brow  and  lips  —  again  and  again. 

Then  gently  he  withdrew  her  arms  from 
his  neck,  and  led  her  to  a  long  cane-chair. 
She  threw  herself  down,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  sobbing. 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  count,  and  was  kissed  by 
him  in  return.  Dmitresky  had  waited 
near  the  door;  he  would  not  disturb  their 
farewell. 

The  carriage  drove  away  down  the  ave- 
nue into  the  moonlight.  They  could  hear 
it  for  a  long  lime,  the  rumbling  of  its 
wheels  on  the  gravel  in  the  still  night. 
Then  all  was  silent. 

Dmitreskv  leaned  over  his  daughter  and 
kissed  her. 

"Come  in,  Pauline.  The  moon  is  set- 
ting, and  it  is  chilly.  Come  in,  my  dar 
ling." 

And  they  entered  the  house  together. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
stretched  a  plain,  on  which  the  southern 
sun  was  beating  down  with  terrific  force. 
Were  it  not  that  here  and  there  was  a  little 
sprig  of  coarse  grass,  or  an  aloe  or  two 
reared  their  spiky  leave's,  one  could  have 
called  it  a  desert.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance was  a  range  of  sunburnt,  rocky  hills. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  how  far  off  they 
were,  for  the  hot  sun  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  judge  distance,  while  the  heated  air 
gave  an  appearance  of  unreality  to  every- 
thing, here  and  there  forming  mirage. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life  visible  at 
first.  An  Arab  might  have  seen  the  ga- 
zelle which  were  lying  amongst  some  loose 
stones,  but  a  European  would  never  have 
been  able  to  pick  them  out. 

The  heat  rose  bewilderingly  from  the 
plains,  and  the  sun  streamed  down.  Even 
a  sohtary  palm-tree,  with  a  dried-up  well 
at  its  foot,  offered  but  little  shade.     It  was 


scarcely  even  green;  the  white  sand  had 
fixed  itself  into  its  leaves,  giving  them  an 
appearance  of  greyness. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  search  for  color 
in  the  desert.  There  is  no  color  there. 
The  white  glare  of  the  sun  turns  every- 
thing black  and  white.  The  sand,  the  sky, 
are  white.  The  trees,  people,  and  beasts, 
if  there  are  any,  look  black. 

Presently  two  specks  issued  from  a 
gully  in  the  bare,  rocky  range  of  hills. 
At  first  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  they 
were.  Soon  one  could  recognize  camels 
with  figures  on  their  backs.  A  little  later, 
and  one  could  see  the  figures  were  those 
of  men.     They  halted. 

One  raised  himself  on  his  camel-saddle 
and  scanned  the  plain,  then  turning  his 
camel  slightly,  made  for  the  palm-tree,  the 
other  following. 

The  two  camels  came  on  with  drooping 
heads  and  necks  and  weary  gait.  The 
riders  were  so  muffled  in  loose  clothes 
that  little  was  visible  of  either  except  their 
eyes. 

Over  their  backs  were  slung  long-bar- 
relled guns  of  native  manufacture,  while  a 
scimitar  hung  at  the  side  of  each. 

The  leader  pulled  up  his  camel  about  a 
hundred  yards  tron  tiie  palm. 

'•  Bah  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  by  Allah,  no  wa- 
ter !  " 

The  other  drew  up  to  his  side,  and  gazed 
too  at  the  empty  tank,  with  its  bottom  of 
hard-cracked  yellow  clay. 

"We  must  push  on.  Insh'allah !  we 
shall  find  water  at  the  next  well."  It  was 
the  other  man  who  spoke  this  time,  and 
from  his  accent  it  was  plain  he  was  not  a 
native  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  No,  Al  Hadj,"  said  the  man  who  had 
spoken  first ;  "  we  will  rest  here  a  bit. 
There  is  just  shade  enough  for  us  to  sit 
in,  and  when  the  weather  cools  we  will 
proceed.     When  will  sunset  be  ?  " 

"Not  for  three  hours  or  more  yet ;  but 
we  will  rest  a  while  here.  I  still  have 
some  water  in  my  bottle." 

Both  men  spoke  to  their  camels,  who  at 
once  lay  down,  grunting  the  while. 

They  dismounted,  and,  hobbling  the 
camels,  unfastened  the  skin  water-bottles 
from  their  saddles,  and  shook  the  sand 
from  their  clothes. 

"Come  into  the  shade,  Al  Hadj." 

They  crept  under  what  little  shadow  the 
palm-tree  gave. 

Slowly  one  of  the  men  unwound  the 
bandage-like  linen  that  half  covered  his 
face.  He  was  very  dark,  almost  brown, 
with  a  face  marked  with  small-pox,  and  one 
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eye  blind.  A  scraggy  beard  and  mous- 
tache half  covered  the  lower  portion  of  his 
face. 

He  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  forehead 
with  his  hands,  and  drank  a  little  more 
from  his  bottle. 

Slowly  the  other  man  followed  his  ex- 
ample, uncovering  his  face. 

He  was  a  contrast  to  his  companion. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  he  was  a 
city  Arab,  while  his  companion  hailed 
from  the  plains. 

He  would  have  been  fair  had  not  the 
sun  tanned  his  face  to  a  shade  of  light 
bronze.  A  small  beard  of  brown  hair  cov- 
ered his  chin,  a  beard  trimmed  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  towns  do.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  not  uncommon  amongst  the  city 
Arabs  all  over  their  country.  His  nose 
was  fine  and  straight,  his  eyebrows  and 
lashes  dark.  The  dark  man  looked  at  his 
companion  long  and  searchingly. 

"  Great  are  the  sons  of  the  Prophet,"  he 
said  at  last,  "for  many  nations  follow  his 
teaching — nations  of  all  colors  and  lan- 
guages." 

"God  is  great,"  said  the  other  wearily. 

"  Ay,  and  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 

"  Blessed  be  his  name." 

"  Where  is  your  country,  Al  Hadj  ?" 

"Oh,  I  come  from  afar,  from  Cairo  — 
far,  far  away  from  here." 

"  Are  all  men  fair  in  your  land  ?  "  asked 
the  other. 

"  No,  not  all ;  many  are.  My  mother 
was  a  Turk,"  he  added. 

"  Ah,  from  Stamboul?" 

"Yes,  from  Stamboul." 

For  an  hour  or  so  they  did  not  speak. 
Once  they  moved,  for  the  afternoon  sun 
had  changed  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

The  fairer  of  the  two,  the  Hadj,  lay  and 
watched  the  camels  chewing  with  half- 
closed  eyes. 

It  was  he  spoke  first. 

"  When  shall  we  find  Abdurrahman's 
camp?  "  he  asked. 

"To-morrow  morning,  if  we  travel  all 
night.     It  is  only  forty  miles  from  here." 

Neither  spoke  again  until  the  sun,  a 
burning  orb  of  crimson,  was  setting,  when 
the  Arab  of  the  plains  touched  the  other, 
and  said,  — 

"  We  must  be  off." 

Wearily  the  Hadj  turned  round  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  Have  you  much  water  left  in  your 
bottle.?"  asked  the  dark  Arab. 

"  No,  not  much." 

''''Allah  Idtif,  we  have  far  to  go  before 
we  reach  another  well." 


Mo- 
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"  Is  there  sure  to  be  water  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  to  spare.     It  is  never  dry." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  after-glow  lit 
up  the  plain  with  its  lurid,  strange  light, 
when  they  mounted  their  camels  once 
more  and  set  out. 

"Abdurrahman  is  a  great  man  about 
here? "asked  the  Hadj. 

"Yes,  lately  he  has  been  a  great  man, 
since  the  infidels  —  God's  curse  upon 
them  !  —  have  crept  down  south." 

"  God  burn  their  fathers  !  "  added  the 
Hadj. 

"  Yes,  now  he  is  a  great  man.  The  shah, 
wishing  to  keep  him  friendly  to  Persia, 
has  called  him  khan;  and  men  say  the 
Russians  give  him  money." 

"Is  it  true?" 

"  I  don't  know.  We  Arabs  will  do 
most  things  for  money." 

"  Except  dishonor  our  religion." 

"There  is  no  God  but   God,  and 
hammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 

Hour  after  hour  they  journeyed 
There  was  water  in  the  next  well,  and  the 
tired  and  thirsty  camels  drank.  Then  on 
they  went  again.  The  night  was  cool,  and 
dew  was  falling. 

Sunrise  came  in  time,  and  the  heat  be- 
gan again.  The  cicadas  chirruped  in  the 
rocks  and  sand.  The  gazelle  sped  over 
the  plain,  kicking  up  the  dust  behind 
them.  The  eagle  soared,  searching  his 
prey. 

After  the  sun  had  been  up  some  three 
hours  they  crossed  a  range  of  low  hills. 
From  the  summit  a  welcome  view  met 
their  eyes.  There  was  Abdurrahman's 
camp,  pitched  in  a  green  valley  in  the 
shade  of  a  clump  of  palm-trees.  Through 
the  middle  of  the  valley  flowed  a  stream  of 
clear  water  rippling  over  its  pebbly  course. 
On  the  hillside  were  women  tending  goats, 
while  below  wandered  camels.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
tents  in  all  —  the  low-pi tched^^/wrt  of  the 
Arabs  —  rich  in  color. 

In  the  centre  of  the  camp  stood  a  large 
tent  of  European  canvas.  Round  the  tent 
was  a  wall  of  burnt  clay  about  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a  wooden  door  by  which  to 
enter  the  enclosure.  On  the  summitof  the 
centre  pole  of  the  tent  was  a  gilt  ball,  and 
a  short  flagstaff  with  a  red  flag  flying. 

The  two  men  on  their  camels  instinc- 
tively drew  rein  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful 
scene.  Scarcely  a  sound  issued  from  be- 
low except  the  grinding  of  the  stone  hand 
corn-mills,  the  pipes  of  the  shepherd  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  music  of  the  stream. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  palms, 
and  the   blue   smoke    of    the   Arab  fires 
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curled  and  twisted  in  shadowy  blue  col- 
umns into  the  sky. 

"This  is  the  camp  of  Abdurrahman 
Khan,"  said  the  darker  of  the  two  men. 
"Let  us  descend." 

When  they  reached  the  stream  the  Hadj 
dismounted,  bathed  his  face  and  hands  in 
the  cool  water,  and  threw  off  all  the  heavy 
over-clothes  that  the  Arabs  wear  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  He  looked  wonder- 
fully handsome  now,  robed  in  a  loose, 
flowing  garment  of  sea-green  silk,  open 
down  the  front  where  an  under-dress  of 
the  palest  salmon  hue  showed,  fastened 
by  a  sash  of  many  colors.  From  the  sack 
which  contained  his  baggage  on  the  camel 
he  drew  a  new  fez  and  snowy  turban, 
which  he  put  on  his  shaven  head  in  place 
of  the  travel-stained  one  he  had  worn  be- 
fore. A  pair  of  bright  yellow  slippers 
completed  his  change. 

"  My  Cairo  Hadj  must  be  a  rich  man  to 
wear  clothes  like  that." 

The  other  took  no  notice  of  this  remark, 
but  threw  a  long,  broad  cloak  over  him, 
concealing  his  whole  costume,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  encampment.  A  crowd 
soon  collected.  Visitors  were  rare  in  this 
out-of-the-way  spot  on  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, where  no  one  lived  but  the  wandering 
Arab  border-tribes. 

"Peace  be  with  you  all  —  the  peace  of 
God  !     Is  Abdurrahman  in  his  tent.''" 

"  To  you,  too,  peace;  Abdurrahman  is 
within.  Who  shall  we  tell  him  wishes  to 
see  him?  " 

"Tell  him  a  Hadj  from  Cairo." 

His  camel  knelt  down  and  he  dis- 
mounted, standing  by  the  animal's  neck, 
as  a  couple  of  the  men  hurried  within  to 
inform  Abdurrahman  Khan  of  the  arrival 
of  the  stranger. 

A  minute  later  they  reissued,  bidding 
the  Cairo  Hadj  to  enter. 

Throwing  back  his  cloak,  he  passed  into 
the  tent  of  Abdurrahman  Khan. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Two  men  were  seated  in  an  office.  It 
is  the  same  office  as  we  have  seen  before, 
the  room  with  the  barred  windows  and 
the  Persian  carpet. 

The  two  men  are  the  same  also.  At 
the  desk  sits  the  grey-headed  man  with 
the  heavy  brows,  in  his  frock-coat  with  red 
button,  and  his  loosely  tied  necktie.  He 
has  not  altered  in  the  least. 

The  other  man  is  the  same  too.  He 
has  altered  but  slightly.  He  still  wears 
a  short  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and 
his  hair  still  has  the  same  tendency  to 
curl.     This  time,  however,  his  face  is  not 


buried  in  his  hands.  He  sits  upright, 
waiting  for  the  man  at  the  desk  to  speak. 
He  is  writing  busily. 

"  In  one  moment,  Danovitch,"  he  says, 
and  continues  writing.  Presently  he 
ceases,  and  throwing  down  his  pen,  sighs 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Finished  at  last.  Have  you  brought 
the  rest  of  those  proofs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not." 

"  Dear  me  !  that's  a  pity.  You  could 
not  get  them,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  have  got  them." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  did  you  not  bring 
them?" 

"  I  was  not  able." 

"Very  annoying,"  murmured  the  other, 
"and  I  so  nearly  attaining  what  I  have 
been  working  for  these  twenty-five  years. 
However,  I  think  we  have  enough  here 
for  my  purpose."  He  rose  and  unlocked 
his  safe.  "  Let  me  see.  Here  are  copi- 
ous notes,  some  underlined.  Yes,  this  is 
our  strongest  point,  perhaps — it  is  all 
strong,  but  this  is  convincing  —  ah,  and 
very  amusing  too  :  — 

" '  The  tyrant  is  the  bureau  of  the  police. 
It  is  like  Victor  Hugo's  octopus, — it 
stretches  out  its  long  arms  on  sides  and 
sucks  the  blood  of  the  people,'  —  a  neat 
phrase,  very  neat.  And  here  is  more  un- 
derlined :  'To-night  I  could  myself  throw 
the  bomb  that  would  blow  the  bureau  of 
the  police  into  a  thousand  atoms,  with  him 
who  wields  the  power  there,  to  rid  the  peo- 
ple of  espionage  and  cruelty  '  —  'and  him 
who  wields  power  there,'  —  dear  me!  I 
suppose  that's  myself;  very  shocking  are 
not  they  —  these  sentiments  of  murder? 
No  !  Assassination  !  I  think  if  they  blew 
me  up  I  am  sufficiently  grand  for  my 
death  to  be  an  assassination  —  with  a 
capital  A,  mind,  Danovitch,"  —  and  he 
showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile.  "  Yes, 
I  fancy  this,  and — ah,  let  me  see,  here 
it  is — a  political  novel  that  alone  would 
send  our  dear  old  count  on  a  rather  long 
journey." 

The  younger  man  said  nothing.  A 
minute  later  the  elder  continued  :  "A  pity 
you  did  not  bring  more  proofs.  However, 
you  have  done  well,  very  well  ;  you  will 
get  a  step  up  for  this  ;  I  will  see  to  it. 
And  the  old  boy  treated  you  well,  did  he  ? 
Made  you  at  home,  I  suppose  ?  The 
sledge  accident  was  splendidly  managed. 
I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself, 
and  I  should  have  had  a  cold  in  my  head 
next  day,  and  that  worries  me  so  I  should 
have  been  in  a  bad  temper  for  a  week,  and 
the  dear  old  fellow  would  not  have  asked 
me  to  stay  with  him."    The  grey-headed 
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man  was  evidently  excited;  he  did  not 
show  it  rauch,  but  his  hands  worked  fret- 
fully, tapping  the  table.  The  cuff  of  his 
right  hand  slid  back  and  showed  a  white 
scar  on  his  wrist  —  evidently  a  rapier 
wound.  He  pulled  his  cuff  back  quickly 
—  the  white  cuff  with  the  great  black  sol- 
itaires and  silver  coronets  —  as  though  he 
was  ashamed  of  this  mark. 

The  young  man  had  seen  the  scar,  and 
the  other's  eyes  perceived  it. 

"That  was  his  mark,"  he  said,  coolly 
to  all  outward  appearance,  but  evidently 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  "  Yes, 
Dmitresky  left  that  scar  there,  and  a 
deeper  one  here"  —  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart — "which  it  has  taken 
these  twenty-five  years  to  wipe  out,  but  it 
is  nearly  done  now,  nearly  finished.  A 
week  more  or  less  does  not  matter.  With 
these  papers  in  my  hands  I  am  certain  of 
victory,  of  revenge  —  and  he,  gouty  old 
man  as  he  is,  will  trudge  across  the  great 
plains  this  coming  autumn.  It  is  a  long 
walk,  Danovitch,  but  if  I  could  I  would 
make  him  walk  it  barefoot  over  and  over 
again."  His  eyes  glowed  beneath  the 
heavy  brows  with  malignant  hate.  Sud- 
denly he  changed  his  expression,  and  said 
coolly,  — 

"  Have  a  cigarette  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  and  Danovitch  took 
one  from  the  silver  box  on  the  table. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  have  wasted  five  minutes 
and  more,"  said  the  man  at  the  desk,  "  and 
five  minutes  of  my  time  is  valuable.  Stay  ! 
you  have  not  a  light,"  and  he  handed 
Danovitch  a  lighted  lucifer. 

"  Many  thanks,"  he  said. 

"You  have  not  brought  the  proofs?  I 
am  sorry  for  that.  Then  I  suppose  I  can 
guess  the  object  of  your  visit.  Don't  be 
afraid.  I  will  supply  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
money  you  want?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  money." 

"  But  you  will  receive  money  for  your 
work  —  for  your  success  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  receive  no  money." 

He  looked  surprised,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  then  took  to  paring  his  nails, 
just  as  he  had  done  at  their  first  interview. 

"  You  are  a  strange  young  man.  If  it  is 
not  money  you  want,  why  on  earth  have 
you  come  here  ?  " 

Danovitch  spoke  slowly. 

"  I  have  come  for  those  papers  back." 

"What  papers?" 

"Count  Dmitresky's  papers." 

"  Come  to  ask  for  Count  Dmitresky's 
papers  back?"  he  asked,  stupefied. 

"No,"  said  Danovitch,  "not  to  ask  for 
them  back,  to  demand  them  back." 
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The  Other  smiled  sweetly. 

"  Really,  ray  dear  young  friend,  you  are 
incomprehensible — or  mad;  let  us  say 
the  former,  it  sounds  better." 

"If  I  am  incomprehensible,  I  will  soon 
make  myself  understood."  Danovitch 
rose  slowly  and  walked  to  the  desk.  "I 
want  all  those  papers  back." 

"Really?  Indeed?"  said  the  other 
mockingly,  as  he  laid  them  in  a  drawer 
and  turned  the  key.  "  There  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  my  young  friend, 
but  I  fear  this  I  must  refuse." 

"  You  will  not  refuse." 

*'Dear  me  !  this  is  most  interesting.  I 
wish  Tolstoi  were  here  ;  he'd  make  a  cap- 
ital story  out  of  it." 

"I  ask  you  again,"  said  Danovitch 
quietlv,  "  will  you  give  me  the  papers 
back  ?'" 

"  Mr.  Danovitch,  I  will  not."  He  rang 
his  bell.  It  was  answered  by  the  clerk. 
"  Is  there  any  one  waiting  to  see  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  Abdurrahman  Khan  is  here." 
For  a  moment  those  narrow  eyes  of  his 
sought  Danovitch's  face,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  read  there. 

"  Show  him  in." 

"  I  will  leave  you  now,"  said  Danovitch, 
"but  I  will  wait.  Perhaps  you  may  like 
to  see  me  later." 

The  other  only  bowed,  and  Danovitch 
passed  out  as  Abdurrahman  came  in. 

"Welcome,  Abdurrahman!"  said  the 
Russian,  speaking  in  Arabic. 

The  Arab  entered,  left  his  slippers  at 
the  door,  and  bowed  slowly  and  gracefully. 
The  Russian  rang  his  bell  and  ordered 
coffee,  while  he  himself  motioned  the 
Arab  to  be  seated.  As  before,  Abdurrah- 
man tucked  his  legs  under  him,  drew  a 
small  jewelled  chibouk  from  under  his 
loose  clothes,  and  commenced  smoking. 

The  Russian  knew  the  Arab  character 
too  well  to  commence  business  at  once, 
and  he  knew  their  love  for  flattery.  "  That 
is  an  exquisite  pipe  you  have  there,"  he 
said. 

Abdurrahman  drew  the  amber  mouth- 
piece slowly  from  his  lips  and  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  gold  and  jewelled  stem. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  partly  because  of  that  pipe  that  I  am 
here." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  other,  fairly  aston- 
ished, though  he  was  careful  not  to  show 
it.  The  Arab  took  a  whiff  or  two  at  his 
pipe,  blowing  little  rings  of  smoke  from 
his  mouth. 

The  coffee  arrived.  Abdurrahman 
looked  at  the  Russian  and  smiled,  thea 
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turned  to  the  servant,  and  said  in  Arabic, 
"  Bring  another  cup  —  an  empty  one." 

The  man  at  the  desk  translated. 

Until  the  third  cup  had  arrived,  and  the 
servant  had  left,  neither  spoke ;  then  the 
Arab  lifted  one  of  the  full  cups  from  the 
chased  gold  saucer,  and  poured  half  its 
contents  into  the  new  cup  ;  this  he  did  with 
the  other  several  times,  until  at  last  two 
cups  remained  full,  but  with  the  ingredi- 
ents mixed. 

The  Russian  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  be  annoyed.     He  laughed. 

"  Russia  is  a  splendid  country,"  said 
the  Arab,  "a  vast  empire,  but  their  coffee 
is  not  always  good.  I  like  it  mixed." 
The  Russian  drank  his,  and  the  Arab, 
smiling,  followed  his  example. 

"You  bring  me  news,  Abdurrahman? 
How  goes  it  on  the  frontier  ?  " 

"  Our  friends  —  my  friends  —  are 
stronger  than  ever.'* 

"  That's  well."  But  say  what  brings  you 
here  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tell  me  the 
story  of  your  pipe." 

"  It  is  too  long,  and  not  worth  telling. 
I  have  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask  for 
something." 

"  To  ask  for  something.?  " 

"  Yes,  and  to  fetch  something." 

The  Russian  walked  to  his  safe  and 
pulled  out  a  roll  of  notes. 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

"  It  is  not  money  I  want." 

The  words  struck  him  curiously  —  the 
same  words  as  Danovitch  had  used  a  little 
before. 

The  Arab  put  a  pinch  of  fresh  tobacco 
in  his  pipe,  lit  it,  and  sat  with  half-closed 
eyes,  slowly  inhaling  the  smoke,  and 
breathing  it  out  again  in  tiny  rings. 

"  It  is  not  money  you  want  ?  " 

"Can  you  make  rings  of  smoke  with 
your  lips?"  asked  the  Arab.  "I  only 
learned  yesterday.  A  friend  of  yours 
taught  me;  but  see,  I  do  it  to  perfection 
already,"  —  and  half-a-dozen  little  rings 
issued  from  the  Arab's  lips. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  taught  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  a  friend  of  yours.  His  name  is 
Danovitch." 

"  Danovitch  !" 

"Yes;  a  charming  fellow.  You  remem- 
ber the  Englishman  we — sent  away  on 
the  frontier?  We  thought  he  was  a  spy. 
He  could  not  play  the  Arab  as  your  friend 
Danovitch  can.  Though  I  had  seen  him 
here  before  at  our  last  interview,  I  did  not 
discover  he  was  an  infidel  in  disguise  for 
an  hour  or  two  —  when  he  paid  me  a 
visit." 

"  When  he  paid  you  a  visit?" 


"  Yes ;  you  should  get  him  to  go  to  one 
of  your  balls  as  a  Cairo  Hadj.  He  plays 
the  part  to  perfection." 

"  He  speaks  the  language  ?  " 

"  Like  a  native.'' 

The  Russian  saw  it  all  then.  Dano- 
vitch had  understood  their  conversation 
before  ;  he  was  going  to  threaten  him  ; 
still  there  were  no  proofs.  The  bribe  of 
the  pipe  •     Yes  ;  it  was  all  clear  now. 

"Well,  if  it  is  not  money  you  want, 
what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  want  —  Allah,  my  pipe  is  out.  Will 
you  oblige  me  with  a  match  ?  Do  you 
know  in  my  country  matches  cost  more 
than  candles.  The  heat  seems  to  affect 
them,  and  they  do  not  strike.  A  man 
could  make  a  fortune  if  he  brought 
matches  to  Persia  that  would  be  sure  to 
light." 

"  Tell  me,  Abdurrahman,  what  it  is  you 
want  ?"  asked  the  other  impatiently.  The 
Arab  lit  his  pipe,  and  puffed  it  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence. 

"I  want  —  Allah  Idtif^  my  pipe  does 
not  draw.  Your  Russian  tobacco  does  not 
do  for  these  pipes.  I  wish  I  had  brought 
more  with  me.  You  asked  me  some- 
thing?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  asked  you  what  you  are  here 
for  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  the  papers  —  all 
the  papers  that  Danovitch  sent  you  on 
behalf  of  a  count  with  some  name  I  cannot 
pronounce." 

"  Then  you  have  come  in  vain.  You 
shall  not  have  them." 

"  Can  I  buy  Turkish  —  real  Turkish  — 
tobacco  in  St.  Petersburg?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
The  Russian  was  pretending  to  write. 
Abdurrahman  watched  him  with  interest. 

"You  write  very  fast,"  he  said  ;  "  much 
faster  than  I  write  Arabic  —  but  it  is  clear 
writing.  Alas  !  I  cannot  read  your  sloping 
letters,  all  joined  together,  but  I  can  see 
it  is  very  clear." 

He  held  up  a  little  slip  of  paper  before 
him. 

"  My  writing?  " 

"  Yes  ;  would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  Come 
and  look." 

The  Russian  walked  round  and  leaned 
over  the  Arab's  chair. 

For  a  moment  he  turned  deadly  pale  ; 
the  next,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he 
snatched  away  the  paper  and  tore  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces. 

The  Arab  smiled,  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  sash  and  brought  out  another  slip  pre- 
cisely similar. 
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The  Russian  cursed. 

"  You  would  like  to  tear  this  one  up 
too?  You  are  welcome.  I  have  any 
amount.  These  are  only  copies.  The 
original  I  have  not  here.  Would  you 
mind  ringing  your  bell  for  Danovitch  ?  " 

A  wicked  smile  spread  over  the  man's 
face  as  mechanically  he  touched  his  bell. 

Danovitch  entered. 

"Would  you  read  this.?"  said  Abdur- 
rahman; "unfortunately  I  cannot  read 
Russian." 

Danovitch  took  the  slip  and  read, — 

"To  Abdurrahman  Khan,  ten  thousand 
roubles  for  removing  an  Englishman,  sus- 
pected of  being  a  spy,  on  the  Russo-Per- 
sian  frontier.     November  20,  188-." 

"  The  note  I  lost,"  hoarsely  whispered 
the  Russian.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
hastily  walked  across  the  room,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  door.  "Fools! "he  cried 
—  "  fools  !  I  have  you  yet.  I  have  only  to 
order  my  men,  and  you  will  disappear  — 
never  to  be  heard  of  again.  We  can  do 
these  things  in  Russia!"  There  was  a 
ring  of  proud  victory  in  his  voice. 

The  Arab  rose  slowly  from  his  seat, 
stretched  himself,  and  yawned,  then  folded 
his  jewelled  pipe  carefully  away  in  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and,  as  if  not  satisfied,  un- 
rolled it  again,  and  once  more  wrapped  it 
up. 

The  Russian  glared  from  the  door. 
Then  Abdurrahman  drew  out  his  watch, 
held  it  to  his  ear  to  see  if  it  was  going, 
and  looked  at  the  time. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  give  me  those 
papers  at  once,"  he  said,  with  his  soft, 
musical  voice.  "It  is  a  quarter  to  five 
now,  and  the  British  ambassador  is  ex- 
pecting me  at  the  Embassy  at  five,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  keep  him  waiitng." 

"  The  British  ambassador  !  "  hissed  the 
Russian.  "What  do  you  want  with 
him?" 

"You  have  not  heard,"  responded  the 
Arab.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  Russian 
police  knew  everything.  I  have  taken 
British  protection  for  myself  and  my 
tribe.  I  am  a  British  subject,  so  I  must 
not  keep  my  ambassador  waiting —  infidel 
though  he  is." 

The  Russian  walked  to  his  table,  un- 
locked the  drawer,  and  handed  Danovitch 
the  papers.  "  See  if  they  are  all  there, 
Danovitch,"  said  the  Arab.  "  Russians 
sometimes  make  little  mistakes,  and  a  man 
so  overburdened  with  work  as  our  friend 
here  might  by  mishap  have  mislaid  some." 

The  Russian  had  sunk  back,  sullen  and 
pale,  into  his  chair  at  the  desk.    The  Arab 


approached  him,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said, 
"good-bye.  If  you  hear  of  any  place 
where  they  sell  Turkish  tobacco  in  St. 
Petersburg,  you  might  let  me  know.  A 
note  to  the  British  Embassy  will  always 
find  me." 

The  other  did  not  answer. 

"  They  are  all  here,"  said  Danovitch. 
"  There,  let  us  go."  The  two  men  walked 
towards  the  door  and  unlocked  it.  With- 
out a  word  they  passed  out. 

On  the  threshold  Abdurrahman  turned,, 
and,  holding  the  door  open,  murmured, 
"You  will  not  forget  about  the  Turkish 
tobacco.  Your  Russian  stuff  does  not  do- 
well  for  my  jewelled  pipe.  If  the  English- 
grew  tobacco,  I  would  smoke  that.  The 
Russian  weed  makes  me  sick  sometimes^ 
Adieu,  and  peace  be  with  you  !  " 

Leslie  Smith's  work  with  his  publisher 
kept  him  three  months  away.  He  never 
wrote  once  all  that  time,  and  the  letters 
sent  to  London  were  returned.  He  had 
forgotten  to  call  for  them,  he  said.  They 
forgave  his  not  writing  when  they  saw  himt 
back  once  more.  A  month  later  PaulineL. 
and  he  were  married. 


From  Belgravia. 
LORD   EDWARD   FITZGERALD. 

In  the  year  1747  the  first  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster  married  Emily  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1763,  was  born  in  Dublin 
their  fifth  son,  Edward,  afterwards  famous 
for  the  share  he  took  in  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  '98. 

Ten  years  later  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
died,  and  after  an  extremely  brief  widow- 
hood. Lord  Edward's  mother  married  a 
William  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  who  belonged  to  a 
very  old  Scotch  family,  and  soon  after  this 
marriage  the  duchess  and  Mr.  Ogilvie 
went  over  to  Aubigny,  in  France,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  having  lent  them  an 
old  house  which  he  had  there.  Here  the 
boy's  education  was  undertaken  by  his 
step-father,  and  seems,  according  to  Max- 
well's account,  to  have  been  "hurried  and 
imperfect."  He  was  intended  for  the 
military  profession,  and  his  tastes  coin- 
ciding with  the  destiny  marked  out  for 
him,  he  learnt  with  a  will,  and  was  soon 
proficient  in  the  science  of  military  con- 
struction, etc. 
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In  1779,  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of 
the  family,  left  Aubigny  for  England. 
Shortly  after,  young  Edward  joined  the 
Sussex  militia,  of  which  his  uncle,  the 
then  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  the  colonel. 

This,  however,  was  not  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  ambitious  spirit,  and  shortly  after, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  96th 
line  regiment,  and  joined  it  in  Ireland  late 
in  1780.  From  Youghal  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  mother,  then  residing 
jn  Kildare  Street,  Dublin:  — 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  after  a  very 
wet  march  from  five  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I  should  have  written  to 
you  then  had  I  been  able ;  but  I  had  so  much 
to  do  the  minute  I  had  got  dry  things,  in  look- 
ing for  lodgings,  in  seeing  the  men  settled, 
and  getting  my  baggage,  that  I  may  say  I  have 
not  been  off  foot  till  this  moment.  I  am  not, 
however,  the  least  tired,  though  I  marched 
-every  step  of  the  way,  and  almost  every  day's 
journey  after  Carlow  was  twenty  miles  over 
rugged  mountains.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
quarter. 

I  am  lodged  with  Captain  Giles,  and  like 
him  better  every  day.  I  hope  I  shall  be  in 
transport  with  him.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
anything  about  the  transport,  nor  of  our  des- 
-tination.  There  are  orders  for  three  more 
regiments  to  prepare  to  go  with  us,  and  one 
of  cavalry;  which  makes  me  think  it  cannot 
be  to  Gibraltar,  and  this  I  am  very  glad  of. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  assembly  here  to- 
night, and  the  misses  are  all  in  a  great  hurry 
to  show  themselves  off  to  the  officers.  I  have 
a  great  many  civilities  from  the  people  here  — 
not  from  the  misses  —  but  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  especially  from  both  the  Uniacks ;  and 
the  youngest,  whom  you  saw,  offered  me  his 
house,  and  has  insisted  on  providing  me  with 
garden-stuff  of  all  sorts  from  his  country  house 
when  we  are  to  sail. 

Though  he  followed  the  profession  he 
loved  with  great  ardor  and  zeal,  yet  he 
found  time  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  noticed  and  commented  on 
those  he  met,  with  true  Irish  keenness  and 
wit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
duchess: — 

I  went  from  thence  to  Lord  Shannon's, 
where  I  met  Lady  Inchiquin,  in  the  same  old 
marron-colored  gown  I  saw  her  in  when  we 
left  Ireland  ;  only,  indeed,  I  must  say  (to  give 
the  devil  his  due)  that  it  was  made  up  into  a 
jacket  and  petticoat.  Miss  Sandford  was 
with  her;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  very  pretty, 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  very  sensible  and 
good-humored — in  short,  if  I  had  had  time,  I 
should  have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
her;  as  it  is,  I  am  a  little  touched.  Lady 
Inchiquin  and  she  both  go  to  Dublin  to- 
morrow. I  don't  know  what  sort  of  an  ac- 
count Lady  Inchiquin  will  give  of  me,  but  I 


am  sure  Miss  Sandford  will  give  a  very  good 
one. 

This  letter  is  very  characteristic  of  an 
Irishman. 

Lord  Edward,  according  to  the  army 
list  of  1782,  exchanged  into  the  19th,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1780,  but  in  reality  it  seems 
that  he  exchanged  early  in  February,  1781, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
June,  his  regiment  and  some  others  sailed 
from  Cork,  and  landing  at  Charleston,  he 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  to  whose  staff  he  was  afterwards 
attached,  as  aide-de-camp.  He  soon  dis- 
played great  personal  courage  and  bravery 
of  an  uncommon  type,  "  such  as  "  says  his 
biographer,  "is  seldom  found  but  in  ro- 
mance." 

Sir  John  Doyle,  then  acting  as  adjutant- 
general,  related  the  following  anecdote  of 
him.  "I  was  setting  out  upon  a  patrol, 
and  sent  to  apprise  Lord  Edward;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  I  proceeded 
without  him,  when,  at  the  end  of  two 
miles,  upon  emerging  from  the  forest,  I 
found  him  engaged  with  /«/<?  of  the  ene- 
my's irregular  horse  ;  he  had  wounded  one 
of  his  opponents,  when  his  sword  broke  in 
the  middle,  and  he  must  have  soon  fallen 
in  the  unequal  contest,  had  not  his  ene- 
mies fled  on  perceiving  the  head  of  my 
column.  I  rated  him  most  soundly,  as 
you  may  imagine,  for  the  undisciplined  act 
of  leaving  the  camp  at  so  critical  a  time, 
without  the  general's  permission.  He 
was  —  or  pretended  to  be  —  very  penitent, 
and  compounded  for  my  reporting  him  at 
headquarters  provided  I  would  let  him 
accompany  me  in  the  hope  of  some  other 
enterprise.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  fellow,  whose  frank,  manly,  and  ingen- 
uous manner  would  have  won  over  even  a 
greater  tyrant  than  myself." 

Shortly  after  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six, 
Lord  Rawdon,  in  consequence  of  ill-health, 
left  Carolina  for  England,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward rejoined  his  regiment  (19th)  and  in  a 
battle  that  ensued  shortly  after  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  he  received  a  desperate  wound  in 
the  thigh,  and  remained  insensible  on  the 
field.  He  was  found  by  a  negro,  who  took 
him  to  his  hut,  and  nursed  him  with  wom- 
anly tenderness.  This  man  he  afterwards 
took  into  his  service  and  was  the  "  faithful 
Tony"  who  devoted  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter's service  to  the  end  of  his  brief  and 
unfortunate  career. 

After  Cornwallis's  army  surrendered, 
Lord  Edward  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  General  O'Hara. 
From  St.  Lucia  on  March  3rd,  1783,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother :  — 
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My  brother  wishes  me  to  come  home  next 
spring  to  settle  about  my  estate.  I  like  the 
idea  of  going  to  Aubigny  much,  and  am  not 
like  my  brother  Charles  in  hating  everything 
French. 

He  proved  that  he  was  not,  later  on,  by 
choosing  a  Frenchwoman  for  his  wife. 
Shortly  after  that  letter  was  written,  he 
returned  to  Ireland  and  was  nominated  by 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  the 
borough  of  Athy. 

He  seemed  to  find  the  next  few  years 
of  his  life  tame  and  insipid,  and  turned  to 
love  as  a  diversion,  the  first  object  of  his 
passion  being  Lady  Catherine  Mead,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam. 
But  ano'ther  beauty  effaced  the  effect  of 
her  charms  after  a  while,  and  this  excit- 
able and  somewhat  fickle  young  man  fell 
in  love  with  a  new  fair  one.  His  suit  in 
this  case  was  unsuccessful,  and  his  disap- 
pointment is  said  to  have  influenced  his 
career  in  later  years.  As  a  change  from 
this  romantic  love-making  he  travelled, 
visiting  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gra- 
nada, Madrid,  etc.  In  June,  1788,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  joined  the  54th 
regiment,  then  quartered  at  St.  John's. 
Here  he  amused  himself  in  an  "active, 
careless"  way  as  the  following  extracts 
from  his  letters  home  show  :  — 

I  have  been  out  hunting  and  like  it  very 
much  —  it  makes  me  un  peu  sauvage  to  be 
sure. 

I  shall  cross  rivers  and  lakes,  of  which  one 
has  no  idea  in  England. 

You  may  guess  how  eager  I  am  to  try  if  I 
like  the  woods  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
I  believe  I  shall  never  again  be  prevailed  on 
to  live  in  a  house.  Three  of  the  coldest 
nights  we  have  had  yet,  I  slept  in  the  woods 
with  only  one  blanket,  and  was  just  as  com- 
fortable as  in  a  room. 

I  am  to  set  out  in  two  days  for  Canada. 
We  make  altogether  a  party  of  five  —  Tony, 
two  woodmen,  the  officer,  and  myself.  Think 
of  starting  in  February  with  four  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground ! 

In  1790  Lord  Edward  returned  to  En- 
gland, leaving  finally  the  country  where 
some  say  he  became  imbued  with  those 
fatal  republican  principles  which  after- 
wards led  him  to  rebellion,  ruin,  and  death, 
though  I  think  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  in  France  he  became  inflamed  with  a 
craze  for  anarchy,  for  it  was  not  until  1792 
that  he  avowed  decided  republican  princi- 
ples. When  France  declared  herself  a 
republic,  "  Lord  Edward,  unwilling  to  lose 
such  a  spectacle  of  moral  and  political 
excitement,  hastened  over  to  Paris  without 


communicating  his  intentions  even  to  the 
duchess." 

"  And  to  that  fatal  visit,"  says  Maxwell, 
"  his  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be 
traced,  through  his  wild  and  hasty  attach- 
ment to  French  principles. 

In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  written  to 
his  mother  from  Paris,  October  13th,  1792, 
he  says  :  — 

Let  me  know  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you 
here.     Direct : 

Le  Citoyen  Edouard  Fitzgerald, 
Hotel  de  White,  au  Passage  des  Petits, 
Pres  du  Palais  Royal. 

After  that  his  friends  were  possibly  not 
much  surprised  when  it  was  announced  in 
the  papers  of  Paris  and  London  that  at  a 
meeting  at  White's  Hotel,  after  several 
toasts  had  been  proposed  and  drunk,  "  Sir 
Robert  Smith  and  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  re- 
nounced their  titles;  and  a  toast  proposed 
by  the  former  was  drunk:  'The  speedy 
abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles  and  feudal 
distinctions.'" 

"  I  dine  to-day  with  Madame  de  Sillery." 
This  simple  sentence  was  pregnant  with 
events  for  the  writer  who  penned  it  so 
carelessly.  Madame  de  Sillery  (the  fa- 
mous Comtesse  de  Genlis)was  the  mother 
of  Pamela,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe  Egalit^,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  lady  Lord  Edward  married. 

The  comtesse  had  returned  only  a  few 
days  before  from  England,  where  she  had 
been  living  in  retirement  with  her  pupil. 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  and  Pamela,  who 
was  then  supposed  to  be  her  adopted 
daughter,  and  Lord  Edward's  eagerness  to 
see  the  latter  had  been  excited  by  having 
heard  her  beauty  and  wit  praised  in  an 
extravagant  fashion,  by  other  young  men 
of  the  period.  Two  or  three  evenings  be- 
fore he  wrote  that  letter  to  his  mother,  he 
had  seen  through  the  loge grillie  next  him, 
at  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres  a  lovely- 
face,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him  from  the  likeness  it  bore  to  a  lady 
recently  dead  for  whom  he  had  entertained 
a  warm  regard,  and  on  inquiry  he  found 
she  was  closely  related  to  Madame  de 
Genlis,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  always 
refused  to  make,  having  a  dislike  to  all 
learned  ladies.  The  daughter's  beauty 
vanquished  any  scruples  he  entertained 
against  her  mother,  a  friendship  com- 
menced, dating  almost  from  that  night 
when  he  had  first  seen  her,  and  soon 
ripened  into  love. 

The  young  Irishman  was  sincere  and 
disinterested,  the  young  lady  was  attracted 
by  his  good  looks  and  pleasant  manners, 
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and  about  three  weeks  after,  Mademoiselle 
Sims,  as  Madame  de  Genlis  called  her 
daughter,  became  Lady  Fitzgerald.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  at  Tournay,  and 
the  following  is  madame's  own  account  of 
it:  — 

Nous  arrivames  k  Tournay  dans  les  pre- 
miere jours  de  Decembre  de  cette  meme 
ann^e,  1792.  Trois  semains  apres  jeus  le 
bonheur  de  marier  ma  fille  d'adoption,  I'an- 
gelique  Pamela,  k  Lord  Edouard  Fitzgerald, 
£u  milieu  de  tant  d'infortunes  et  d'injustices, 
le  ciel  voulut  recompenser  par  cat  heureux 
evenement  la  meillure  action  de  ma  vie,  celle 
d'avoir  protege  I'innocence  sans  appui  d'avoir 
eleve,  adopte  I'enfant  incomparable  que  la 
Providence  jettoit  dans  mes  bras,  enfin  d'avoir 
develope  son  esprit,  sa  raison,  et  les  vertus 
qui  la  rendent  aujourd'hui  le  modele  des 
epouses  et  des  m^res  de  son  age. 

M.  de  Chartres,  afterwards  king  of 
France,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  marriage  contract  con- 
tained some  celebrated  names  :  Ferdinand 
Joseph  Dorez,  Louis  Philippe  Egalit^,* 
Silvestre  M^rys,  James  Fitzgerald,  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  "Amelie"  Lennox,  his 
duchess,  amongst  others.  Pamela  was 
described  as  "  Citoienne  Anne  Caroline 
Stephanie  Sims,  agd  de  dix-neuf  ans  envi- 
ron, demeurante  h.  Paris,  connue  en  France 
sous  le  nomme  de  Pamela,  native  de 
Fogodans  I'lsle  de  Terre-Neuve,  fille  de 
Guillaume  de  Brixey  et  de  Mary  Sims, 
assist^es  de  la  citoienne  Stephanie  Fdli- 
cit6  Ducrest  Brulart  Sillery,  connue  en 
dix-sept  cent  quatre  vingt-six  sous  le  nom 
de  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  autoris^e  par  les 
deux  depositions  passdes  par  devant  ho- 
norable Guillaume  Comte  de  Mansfield, 
pair  du  royaume  et  grand  justicier  d'An- 
gleterre,  toutes  deux  en  date  du  vingt-cinq 
Janvier  dixsept  cent  quatre-vingt-six, 
d'autre  part." 

About  this  time  Lord  Edward  and  two 
or  three  other  officers  owing  to  the  pub- 
licity given  to  their  festivities  at  White's 
Hotel,  etc.,  were  dismissed  the  army, 
*' without  any  further  inquiry,  and,  so  far, 
no  doubt,  unjustly  and  oppressively." 

He  arrived  with  his  girl-bride,  in  Lon- 
don, 2nd  January,  1793,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  mother  in  response 
to  one  from  her  ratifying  her  sanction  and 
approval  of  his  marriage,  on  the  same  day. 

Dearest  Mother, — 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  letter ; 
you  never  obliged  me  so  much,  or  made  me 
so  happy.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  strongly  my 

*  Philippe  Egalit^  was  guillotined  in  1793  by  the 
revolutionists,  whose  partisan  and  supporter  he  had 
be«n. 


little  wife  feels  it ;  she  has  sent  your  letter  to 
Mme.  Sillere,  whom  I  knew  it  would  delight. 
She  is  to  be  pitied,  for  she  dotes  on  Pamela, 
who  returns  it  most  sincerely.  What  she 
feels  is  the  only  drawback  on  my  happiness. 
You  must  love  her  —  she  wants  to  be  loved. 
We  shall  dine  with  you  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  from  the 
Custom-house  time  enough  to  see  you  to- 
morrow. Love  to  all.  Tell  Ogilvie  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  him. 

Yours,  dearest  mother, 
E.  F. 

The  newly  married  couple  stayed  three 
weeks  with  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and 
then  went  on  to  Dublin,  the  session  of 
Parliament  having  commenced  the  ist 
January. 

In  an  Irish  newspaper,  date  26th  Janu- 
ary, 1793,  was  announced  :  — 

Yesterday  morning,  arrived  the  Princess 
Royal,  Captain  Brown,  from  Parkgate,  with 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
his  lady  and  suite,  and  several  other  persons 
of  quality. 

Lord  Edward,  it  would  appear,  plunged 
at  once  into  politics  after  his  return  to 
Dublin,  and  by  his  headstrong  impetuosity 
got  himself  into  trouble  with  the  govern- 
ment on  more  than  one  occasion,  all  his 
sympathies  being  given  to  his  countrymen 
in  the  national  struggle  they  were  then 
engaged  in. 

The  government  wished  to  confound  the 
old-established  volunteer  corps  with  the 
new  military  system  emanating  from  the 
"United  Irishmen,"  who  were  organizing 
armed  bands  of  the  people,  and  endeav- 
ored to  suppress  them,  and  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1794,  after  an  address  in  Par- 
liament against  them.  Lord  Edward  started 
up,  and  with  great  energy  of  manner  ex- 
claimed :  "  Sir,  I  give  my  most  hearty  dis- 
approbation to  this  address,  for  I  do  think 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  majority  of 
this  House  are  the  worst  subjects  the  king 
has."  This  was  followed  by  cries  of  *'to 
the  bar,"  and  "take  down  his  words," 
while  the  House  was  cleared,  and  endeav- 
ors made  to  induce  the  refractory  member 
to  apologize.  According  to  Moore,  how- 
ever, "  he  re-asserted  his  former  obnoxious 
opinion,  saying,  'lam  accused  of  having 
declared  that  I  think  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  the  majority  of  this  House  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has — I  said  so,  'tis 
true,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.' "  The  House 
rejected  this  explanation  as  "unsatisfac- 
tory and  insufficient,"  and  the  next  day  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  apologized  even  then,  and  a  week 
later  he  again  bearded  the  government. 
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He  varied  these  attacks  on  the  adminis- 
trators of  affairs  with  writing  affectionate 
letters  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  attached,  and  garden- 
ing. Here  are  extracts  from  some  of 
them  :  — 

Pam  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible,  strong, 
healthy,  and  in  good  spirits.  We  drive  and 
walk  every  day.  She  never  thinks  of  what  is 
to  come,  I  believe,  or  if  she  does,  it  is  with 
great  courage;  in  short,  I  never  saw  her,  I 
think,  in  such  good  spirits.  Seeing  her  thus' 
makes  me  so,  and  I  feel  happy  and  look  for- 
ward with  good  hope.  I  must  take  care  of 
the  little  young  plant  that  is  coming,  which 
will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  hope. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  his  first  child 
was  born. 

Dublin,  October  2otb,  1794. 

The  dear  wife  and  baby  go  on  as  well  as 
possible.  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am ;  it  is  a  dear  little  thing,  and  very 
pretty  now,  though  at  first  it  was  quite  the 
contrary. 

Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  see  it  in  its 
dear  mother's  arms,  with  her  sweet,  pale, 
delicate  face,  and  the  pretty  looks  she  gives 
it. 

By  the  bye,  dearest  mother,  I  suppose  you 
won't  have  any  objection  to  be  its  godmother, 
though  I  own  I  feel  scrupulous,  as  you  were 
so  kind  to  her  about  her  lying-in  clothes ;  and 
I  do  hate  taking  your  poor  guineas  for  such 
foolish  nonsense ;  but  still,  I  like,  as  there  are 
such  things,  that  it  should  be  you.  Charles 
Fox  and  Leinster  are  to  be  the  godfathers. 
Pray  ask  Charles  Fox  if  he  has  any  objection. 

My  dear  wife  goes  on  charmingly,  and  the 
little  boy  thriving.  He  has  Pamela's  chin, 
the  eyes  blue,  but  not  like  either  of  ours. 
However,  at  present  one  cannot  say  much,  as 
he  does  not  open  them  much. 

We  are  to  stay  here  (at  Carton)  another 
week,  then  go  to  Castletown  for  a  week,  and 
return  here  for  the  christening,  which  is  to  be 
on  the  8th  of  next  month. 

My  little  place  is  much  improved  by  the 
few  things  I  have  done,  and  by  all  my  plant- 
ing—  by  the  bye,  I  doubt  if  I  told  you  of  my 
flower-garden  —  I  got  a  great  deal  from  Fres- 
cati.  I  have  been  at  Kildare  since  Pam's 
lying-in,  and  it  looked  delightful,  though  all 
the  leaves  were  off  the  trees,  but  so  comfort- 
able and  snug.  I  think  I  shall  pass  a  delight- 
ful winter  there.  I  have  paled-in  my  little 
ilower-garden  before  my  hall  door  with  a  lath 
paling  like  the  cottage,  and  stuck  it  full  of 
roses,  sweet  briar,  honeysuckle,  and  Spanish 
broom.  The  little  fellow  will  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  party,  I  think,  when  I  am  down 
there  with  Pam  and  child,  of  a  blustering 
evening,  with  a  good  turf  fire  and  a  pleasant 
book,  coming  in  after  seeing  my  poultry  put 
up,  my  garden  settled,  the  place  looking  com- 
fortable ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  regret  nothing 
but  not  being  nearer  my  dearest  mother,  and 


her  not  being  of  our  party.      Love  always. 
Your  affectionate  son,  E.  F. 

"  In  reading,"  says  Moore,  "  these  sim- 
ple and,  to  an  almost  feminine  degree, 
fond  letters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
how  strange  and  touching  is  the  contrast, 
those  pictures  of  a  happy  home  which 
they  so  unaffectedly  exhibit,  and  that  dark 
and  troubled  sea  of  conspiracy  and  revolt 
into  which  the  amiable  writer  of  them  so 
soon  after  plunged;  nor  can  we  easily 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  joyous 
tenant  of  this  little  lodge,  the  happy  hus- 
band and  father,  dividing  the  day  between 
his  child  and  his  flowers,  could  be  the 
same  man  who,  but  a  year  or  two  after, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  rebel  myr- 
iads, and  negotiated  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  for  an  alliance  against  England, 
and  but  seldom  laid  down  his  head  on  his 
pillow  at  night  without  a  prospect  of  being 
summoned  thence  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
field." 

It  was  extraordinary,  and  one  does 
wonder  that  a  man  of  refinement  and  edu- 
cation, possessing,  as  Lord  Edward  did,  a 
charming  wife,  a  dear  child,  a  pretty  home, 
well-born,  well-bred,  connected  with  some 
of  the  highest  in  the  land,  should  give  up 
wife,  child,  home,  loyalty,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  frenzied  Irish 
peasants,  who  committed  the  most  horrible 
atrocities  on  all  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  enemies. 

At  Prosperous  they  surprised  the  sol- 
diers at  the  barracks,  while  fast  asleep.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  rebels  lighting  a  quantity  of 
straw  that  was  in  a  cellar.  The  soldiers 
went  to  the  upper  story,  but  the  flames 
compelled  them  to  choose  between  being 
roasted  alive,  or  impaled  on  the  pikes  of 
the  mob  beneath,  and  the  unfortunate  fel- 
lows, when  they  felt  the  terrible  flames 
scorching  and  burning  them,  leapt  out  on 
to  the  upraised  and  hardly  less  terrible 
weapons  of  their  adversaries,  who  gave 
forth  fiendish  yells  whenever  a  poor,  half- 
roasted  wretch  was  impaled. 

They  piked  an  old  man  named  Craw- 
ford, for  the  sole  cause  that,  several  years 
before,  he  had  served  in  the  5th  Dragoons, 
and  when  his  little  granddaughter  threw 
herself  on  him,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pro- 
tect him  from  their  murderous  blows,  they 
thrust  their  pikes  through  and  through 
her,  and  she  instantly  expired.  They  also 
killed  his  dog,  who  attacked  these  san- 
guinary monsters  and  tried  to  protect  his 
master. 

The  same  night,  young  Gififard,  only 
seventeen,  of  the  82nd  regiment,  was  bru- 
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tally  murdered,  his  body  being  absolutely 
perforated  with  pike  wounds. 

At  Scullabog,  they  thrust  several  people 
into  a  barn,  set  fire  to  it,  and  let  their 
prisoners  roast.  One  little  child  managed 
to  squeeze  out,  under  the  door,  lacerating 
and  bruising  its  flesh  in  its  desperate  en- 
deavors to  escape  being  burned,  when  a 
rebel  seeing  it,  stuck  his  pike  through  the 
child,  and  flung  it  back  into  the  flames. 

A  drummer  boy,  aged  twelve,  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  ordered  by  the  rebels 
to  beat  the  drum.  Actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
heroic  loyalty,  the  poor  little  fellow  re- 
plied, "  That  the  king's  drum  should  never 
be  beaten  for  rebels !  "  and  leaping  on  the 
head,  broke  the  parchment,  whereupon  the 
bloodthirsty  monsters  instantly  stabbed 
him  in  twenty  different  places. 

At  Wexford,   when  the  town   fell    into 
the    hands    of    the    insurgents,   Thomas 
Dixon,  late  commander  of  a  trading  vessel, 
set  on  foot  a  great  massacre  of  the  prison- 
ers taken.     They  were  brought  from  the 
prison,    and    were    led   to    slaughter    in 
batches,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  inhuman 
butchers,  yelling  like   demons,   and   pre- 
ceded to  the  place  of  execution  by  a  black 
flag,  on  which  was  a  white  cross,  where 
they  were  put  to  death  in  different  horri- 
ble ways,  the  most  horrible  and  principal 
being  by  four  men  at  once,  who,  standing 
two  before  and  two  behind  each  victim, 
thrust  their  pikes  into  his  body  and  ele- 
vated him  from  the  ground,  holding  him 
writhing  in   the  air,  till   all  signs   of  life 
ceased.     Some   of   these   prisoners    were 
slaughtered  at  the  market-house,  some  at 
the  gaol,  but  the  chief  butchery  was  on 
the  bridge,  where  this  horrible  spectacle 
was  witnessed  by  a  multitude  of  wretches, 
the  chief  part  of  whom  were  women,  who 
considered  it  a  gratifying  sight,  and  rent 
the  air  with  shouts   of  exultation    at  the 
arrival  of  each  fresh  batch  of  victims  at 
the  fatal  spot!     This  dreadful   slaughter 
commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  and 
went  on  until  no  less   than   ninety-seven 
men  had    been  deliberately  murdered   in 
cold  blood,  until,  indeed,  the  news  arrived, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  the 
rebel  post  at  Vinegar  Hill  had  been  car- 
ried   by    the    king's    troops.     The    only 
charge  against  these    massacred  unfortu- 
nates that  Dixon  and  his  brutal  associates 
could  urge  was  that  they  were  Orangemen. 
Such   scenes   as  these  were  worthy  of 
the    French   Revolution,  and   one  specu- 
lates  as   to   what   wheels   within    wheels 
could  have  driven  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
into  the  desperate  course  of  leading  and 
sympathizing  with  such   monsters.    Not 


domestic  unhappiness  surely,  for  he  and 
Pamela  to  the  last  were  "  husband-lover 
and  sweetheart-wife."  Was  it  pique  and 
chagrin  at  being  dismissed  from  the  army, 
or  purely  republican  sentiments  and  ideas  ? 
Who  can  tell?  At  any  rate,  in  1796,  he 
gave  himself  over  body  and  soul  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  and  joined  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  going  over 
with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  as  agent,  to 
treat  with  their  French  allies  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  to  Basle,  where  negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  French  l3irectory. 
On  his  return  to  Hamburg,  Lord  Edward 
travelled  with  a  foreign  lady,  once  the 
mistress  of  an  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  she  still  corre- 
sponded, and  Lord  Edward,  ignorant,  of 
course,  of  this  fact,  spoke  very  openly  of 
political  affairs,  affording  her  some  clues 
to  the  object  of  his  journey,  which  she  at 
once  transmitted  to  Pitt's  friend. 

General  Hoche,  the  conqueror  of  La 
Vendue,  was  appointed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  15th  of  December,  a  noble  armament 
sailed  from  Brest,  but  they  encountered 
adverse  winds,  and  then  a  tremendous 
gale,  which  scattered  all  and  wrecked  some 
of  the  French  war-vessels,  so  that  nothing 
was  left  but  for  them  to  return  to  France  ; 
only  four  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  one 
lugger,  arriving  together  at  Brest. 

Negotiations  were  again  opened  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  hope  of  succor  from  them  was 
frequently  frustrated  ;  still  it  became  clear 
to  Lord  Edward  and  his  colleagues  that, 
with  or  without  help  from  that  country, 
the  struggle  must  soon  come.  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  a  priest  named  Quickly 
were  arrested  at  Margate  on  their  way  to 
France,  on  the  28th  of  February.  This 
arrest  greatly  disconcerted  the  rebel  lead- 
ers, and  then  one,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds of  Kildare,  betrayed  his  associates, 
and  told  a  friend,  Mr.  Cope,  that  the 
Leinster  delegates,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
were  to  meet  at  Oliver  Bond's  house. 

The  result  of  this  treachery  was  the 
arrest  of  fifteen  provincial  members  by 
Captain  Swan,  amongst  whom  were  Em- 
met, Sampson,  Dr.  Macneven,  Sweetson, 
and  Jackson.  Lord  Edward  and  some 
others  escaped,  for  a  time. 

Lord  Edward  sought  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  widow  lady,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  the  Thursday  after  the  ar- 
rests at  Bond's,  contriving  to  see  his  wife 
and  children  before  he  went  there,  and  he 
remained  concealed  in  safety  for  a  month, 
though  with  all  the  daring  courage  of  an 
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Irishman,  he  often  exposed  himself  to  the 
risk  of  detection  by  going  to  see  Pamela, 
who  had  removed  from  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster's  to  a  house  in  Denzel  Street,  "  with," 
says  Maxwell,  "an  imprudence  not  par- 
donable in  a  leader  on  whose  personal 
safety  a  mighty  movement  hinged." 

He  used  to  walk  out  at  night,  for  exer- 
cise, along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  accom- 
panied by  a  child  and  would  talk  and 
laugh  merrily,  as  though  careless  of  de- 
tection, jumping  in  and  out  of  the  boats  in 
the  canal  to  amuse  his  little  companion. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  hurried  over  to  Dublin  to 
see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  his  rash 
and  unhappy  stepson,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  Lord  Clare  said  to  him,  "For  God's 
sake  get  this  young  man  out  of  the  country 
—  the  ports  shall  be  thrown  open  to  you, 
and  no  hindrance  whatever  offered." 

Lord  Edward,  however,  proved  immov- 
able, declining  to  fly,  and  desert  the  cause 
he  had  espoused  with  such  misplaced 
zeal.  His  friends,  thinking  he  was  no 
longer  safe  at  the  widow's  house,  men 
having  been  seen  watching  it,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  one  Murphy,  a 
Dublin  feather  merchant,  in  Thomas 
Street,  where  he  remained  for  some  days. 
An  enormous  reward  was  offered  by  the 
government,  and  his  place  of  concealment 
was  changed  several  times,  but  at  last  he 
returned  to  Murphy's. 

At  noon  the  next  day  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered  the  street,  halting  at  the  door  of 
Moore,  a  man  who  had  formerly  sheltered 
him, on  which  Lord  Edward  was  conveyed 
through  a  trap-door  to  the  roof,  where  he 
remained  for  some  hours  until  the  alarm 
subsided,  when  he  came  down  and  had 
some  dinner,  a  flighty  friend,  named  Neil- 
son,  who  is  supposed  to  have  betrayed 
him,  dining  with  them.  As  soon  as  the 
meal  was  finished  Neilson  hurriedly  left 
the  room,  and  his  lordship,  going  up  to  his 
bedroom,  took  off  his  coat  and  lay  down 
on  the  couch.  Mr.  Murphy  went  up  to 
ask  his  noble  guest  whether  he  would 
have  some  tea,  when  the  sound  of  heavy 
steps  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Captain 
Swan  entered  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  this  officer  time  to  mention 
the  object  of  his  visit,  when  Lord  Edward 
jumped  up,  as  Murphy  describes  him, 
"like  a  tiger,"  from  the  bed,  on  seeing 
which.  Swan  fired  a  small  pocket-pistol  at 
him,  but  without  effect,  and  then,  turning 
round  short  upon  Murphy,  from  whom  he 
seemed  to  apprehend  an  attack,  thrust  the 
pistol  violently  in  his  face,  saying  to  a 
soldier,  who  just  then  entered,  "  Take  that 
fellow  away."      Almost  at  the  same   in- 


stant Lord  Edward  struck  at  Swan  with  a 
dagger,  which,  it  now  appeared,  he  had 
had  in  the  bed  with  him  ;  and  immediately 
after,  Ryan,  armed  only  with  a  sword-cane, 
entered  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Major  Sirr,  who  had 
stopped  below  to  place  pickets  round  the 
house,  hearing  the  report  of  Swan's  pis- 
tol, hurried  up  to  the  landing,  and  from 
thence  saw,  within  the  room.  Lord  Ed- 
ward struggling  between  Swan  and  Ryan, 
the  latter  down  on  the  floor,  weltering  in 
his  blood,  and  both  clinging  to  their  pow- 
erful adversary,  who  was  now  dragging 
them  towards  the  door.  Threatened  as 
he  was  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his 
companions,  Sirr  had  no  alternative  but 
to  fire,  and,  aiming  his  pistol  deliberately, 
he  lodged  the  contents  in  Lord  Edward's 
right  arm  near  the  shoulder.  The  wound 
for  a  moment  staggered  him  ;  but,  as  he 
again  rallied  and  was  pushing  towards  the 
door.  Major  Sirr  called  up  the  soldiers; 
and  so  desperate  was  their  captive's  strug- 
gles that  they  found  it  necessary  to  lay 
their  fire-locks  across  him  before  he  could 
be  disarmed  or  bound  so  as  to  prevent 
further  mischief.  A  surgeon  was  at  once 
sent  for,  and  pronounced  Lord  Edward's 
wound  as  not  dangerous,  to  which  he 
calmly  replied,  "  I'm  sorry  for  it."  It  was 
found  that  in  the  miUe  Ryan  had  received 
a  mortal  stab,  while  Swan's  wounds 
though  numerous  were  not  fatal. 

From  Thomas  Street  the  unfortunate 
rebel  was  taken  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the 
castle,  where  papers  of  a  most  implicating 
nature  were  found  on  him.  After  his 
wound  was  dressed  he  was  removed  to 
Newgate. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Captain  Ryan  died 
of  his  wounds,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
poignant  anguish  of  mind  which  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  suffering,  and  though  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  he  died, 
lingering  on  to  the  1st  of  June,  1798,  after 
making  a  will  by  which  he  left  everything 
to  his  wife,  Pamela,  and  their  children. 
On  the  2nd  he  became  delirious,  and  bad 
to  have  a  keeper  from  a  mad-house  with 
him  ;  on  the  3rd  reason  returned,  but  he 
was  very  weak,  and  on  the  4th,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  spirit  of  this 
rash  but  brave  young  man  departed. 

The  body  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Werburgh,  after  the  inquest,  in  as 
private  a  manner  as  possible,  to  avoid  any 
exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  and  his  brief 
career  was  ended  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
good-looking  man.  Moore  describes  him 
thus  :  "  Though  I  saw  him  but  this  once 
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his  peculiar  dress,  the  elastic  lightness  of 
his  step,  his  fresh,  healthful  complexion, 
and  the  soft  expression  given  to  his  eyes 
by  their  long,  dark  lashes,  are  as  present 
and  familiar  to  my  memory  as  if  I  had 
intimately  known  him." 

From  a  picture  I  have  seen  of  Lord 
Edward,  his  eyes,  indeed,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  beautiful,  and  his  expression 
winning  and  amiable.  His  face  was  rather 
round,  with  a  longish  nose  and  pouting 
lips,  while  his  brows  were  dark  and  well 
detined,  and  his  hair  glossy  and  abun- 
dant. 

Though  he  was  careful  to  make  his  will 
before  dying,  he  had  little  to  leave  his 
wife  and  children.  His  fortune  had  been 
squandered  in  supporting  the  rebellion, 
and  urged  by  poverty,  shortly  after  his 
death,  his  beloved  Pamela  went  to  Ham- 
burg, as  living  was  cheap  there,  and  it  was 
in  that  city  she  met  Mr.  Pitcairn,  the 
American  consul,  whom  she  afterwards 
married,  and  from  whom  she  soon  sepa- 
rated, this  second  marriage  being  anything 
save  a  happy  one. 

She  died,  almost  in  want  of  common 
necessaries,  in  1831,  thirty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Edward.  When 
I  was  at  Plas  Newydd,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  late  owner  showed  me  some 
carved  apes  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
bedroom  which  had  been  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler's,  supposed  to  be  presents  from 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  apes,  with  the 
motto  Crom  a  Boo  being  the  crest  and 
supporters  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
house  of  Leinster.  I  was  also  shown  a 
window,  canopied  with  beautiful  carved 
oak,  called  the  garden  window,  through 
which  it  is  said  he  escaped,  when  he  paid 
his  last  visit  to  Plas  Newydd,  after  he  had 
escaped  being  arrested  in  Dublin  in  1798. 
The  story  runs  that  he  walked  over  the 
hills  from  Brynkinallt  (Lord  Dungannon's 
seat  near  Chirk)  to  see  the  ladies  of  Llan- 
gollen, who  were  then  quite  unconscious 
of  the  terrible  fact  that  a  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  by  the  crown  for  his  arrest  at 
that  time.  He  thought  he  was  watched, 
fancying  he  saw  a  shadow  pass  the  front 
window  of  the  library,  and  so  fled  precip- 
itately through  the  little  narrow  garden 
window. 

This  story  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  accounts 
published  at  the  time,  that  this  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  never  left  Ireland  after 
the  I2th  of  March,  when  the  provincial 
Leinster  delegates  were  arrested  at  Oliver 
Bond's  house,  and  a  price  set  on  his  head, 
but  remained  hiding  in  the  widow's  house. 


at  Murphy's,  and  other  places  in  or  near 
Dublin,  until  he  was  shot,  arrested,  and 
conveyed  to  Newgate,  to  languish  there 
in  agony  of  mind  and  body,  until  death 
mercifully  released  him  from  all  earthly 
troubles. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  RICHARD  BERE.* 

In  the  course  of  a  search  amongst  the 
Sloane  MSS.at  the  British  Museum  for  a 
document  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter recently,  I  chanced  upon  a  manuscript 
which  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover has  never  yet  been  described  in 
print  or  received  the  attention  it  appears 
to  deserve.  1 1  is  a  long,  narrow,  book  like 
an  account  book,  in  the  Sloane  binding, 
containing  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  of  close-ly  cramped  and  crowded 
little  writing  in  faded  ink  on  rough  paper, 
recording  the  daily  —  almost  hourly  — 
movements  of  a  man  for  eleven  years,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1692-3,  to  the  middle 
of  April,  1704.  It  is  written  in  Spanish, 
Englishman's  Spanish,  full  of  solecisms 
and  English  idioms,  but  fair  and  fluent 
Castilian  for  all  that,  and  the  diarist, 
thinking  no  doubt  his  secrets  were  safe  in 
a  language  so  little  known  at  the  time,  has 
set  down  for  his  own  satisfaction  alone, 
and  often  in  words  that  no  amount  of  edit- 
ing would  render  fit  for  publication,  the 
daily  life  of  one  of  the  dissolute  men  about 
town,  who  roistered  and  ruffled  in  the 
coffee  houses  and  taverns  of  London  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Few 
men  could  hope  to  possess  the  keen  ob- 
servation and  diverting  style  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  or  the  sober  judgment  and  foresight 
of  stately  John  Evelyn,  and  this  last  con- 
temporary diarist  of  theirs  certainly  can- 
not lay  claim  to  any  such  qualities.  He 
rarely  records  an  impression  or  an  opinion, 
and  as  a  rule  confines  himself  to  a  bald 
statement  of  his  own  movements  and  the 
people  he  meets  day  by  day;  but  still, 
even  such  as  it  is,  the  diary  is  full  of 
quaint  and  curious  suggestions  of  the 
intimate  life  of  a  London  widely  different 
from  ours.  The  familiar  names  of  the 
streets,  nay,  the  very  signs  of  the  taverns, 
are  the  same  now  as  then,  but  in  every 
line  of  the  fading  brown  ink  may  be 
gathered  hints  of  the  vast  chasm  that 
separates  the  busy,  crowded  life  of  to-dav 
from  the  loitering  deliberation  with  which 

*  Sloane  MS.,  2727,  British  Museum* 
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these  beaux  in  swords  and  high-piled 
periwigs  sauntered  through  their  tavern- 
haunting  existence.  It  strikes  the  imag- 
ination, too,  to  think  that  the  man  who 
thus  sets  down  so  coarsely  and  frankly  the 
acts  of  his  life  must  have  listened,  with 
however  little  appreciation,  to  the  lumi- 
nous talk  of  wondrous  John  Dryden  at 
Will's  coffee  house,  most  certainly  knew 
the  rising  Mr.  Addison,  and  probably  met 
Matthew  Prior  at  his  old  home  at  the 
Rummer  tavern,  which  the  diarist  fre- 
quented. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  manuscript 
directly  to  identify  the  writer,  and  prob- 
ably the  indirect  clues  furnished  by  refer- 
ences to  his  relatives  have  never  before 
been  followed  up  to  prove  exactly  who 
the  author  was.  The  task  has  not  been 
an  easy  one,  and  has  started  me  on  more 
than  one  false  scent  ending  in  a  check,  but 
at  last  I  stumbled  on  evidence  that  not 
only  absolutely  identified  the  diarist,  but 
also  explained  many  obscure  passages  in 
the  manuscript. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  writer 
refers  to  Danes  Court,  near  Deal,  as  the 
home  of  his  brother,  and  he  himself  passes 
the  intervals  of  his  dissolute  life  in  Lon- 
don in  visits  to  his  Kentish  kinsman. 
Now  Danes  Court  had  been  for  centuries 
in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Fogge,  and  I  at  once  concluded  that  the 
writer  of  my  diary  was  a  younger  member 
of  the  house.  Indeed,  encouraged  therein 
by  Hasted,  the  great  authority  on  Kentish 
history,  I  went  so  far  as  to  establish  to 
my  own  entire  satisfaction  that  the  diarist 
was  a  certain  Captain  Christopher  Fogge, 
R.N.,  who  died  in  1708,  and  was  buried  in 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  wind  and 
weather  of  each  day  is  carefully  recorded 
as  in  a  sailor's  log-book.  But  somehow  it 
did  not  fit  in.  Constant  reference  is  made 
to  a  brother  Francis,  and  no  amount  of 
patient  investigation  in  county  genealogies 
and  baptismal  certificates  could  unearth 
any  one  named  Francis  Fogge.  So  I 
had  to  hark  back  and  try  another  clue. 
Brother  Francis  was  evidently  a  clergy- 
man and  a  graduate  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
diary  the  author  visits  him  at  the  village 
of  Prescot,  near  Liverpool. 

Sure  enough  the  rich  living  of  Prescot 
was  in  the  gift  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  further  inquiry  soon  showed 
that  a  certain  Francis  Bere,  M.A.,  was 
rector  from  1700  until  his  death  in  1722. 
This,  of  itself,  was  not  much,  but  it  led  to 
further   clues,  which    proved  the    monu- 


mental Hasted  (History  of  Kent)  to  be 
hopelessly  wrong  about  the  Fogge  pedi- 
gree and  the  ownership  of  Danes  Court, 
and  the  whole  question  was  settled  more 
completely  than  I  could  have  hoped  by 
the  discovery,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society  for  1863,"  of 
a  copy  of  the  copious  memoranda  in  the 
old  family  Bible,  written  by  the  stout  cav- 
alier, Richard  Fogge,  and  his  son  John, 
with  the  notes  attached  thereto  by  War- 
ren, the  Kentish  antiquary,  in  1711,  ia 
which  the  family  history  is  made  clear. 
This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
proved  the  surname  and  parentage  of  the 
author  of  the  diary,  but  did  not  identify 
him  personally.  Certain  references  in  the 
manuscript,  however,  sent  me  searching 
amongst  the  Treasury  papers  in  the  Rec- 
ord OflSce,  and  there  I  found  a  set  of 
papers  written  in  the  same  cramped,  fin- 
nicking  hand  as  the  diary,  which  set  my 
mind  at  rest,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  or 
question  who  was  the  methodical.rake  that 
indiscreetly  confided  the  secret  of  his 
"goings  on"  to  the  incomplete  oblivion 
of  the  Spanish  tongue.  The  writer  of  the 
diary  was  one  Richard  Bere,  whose  father 
was  rector  of  Ickenham,  near  Uxbridge, 
and  who  was  born  at  Cowley,  near  there, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1653.  His  sister 
Elizabeth  had  married,  in  1679,  John 
Fogge,  who  subsequently  succeeded  to 
the  Danes  Court  estate,  and  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  the  Fogge  family  Bible  referred  to, 
John  Fogge,  who  was  evidently  proud  of 
the  connection,  sets  forth  that  his  wife's 
grandfather  had  been  "  Receiver  General 
of  ye  Low  Countries  ;  her  uncles,  one  of 
them  was  in  a  noble  imploy  in  ye  C 
Clarke's  oflSce,  ye  other  being  one  of  ye 
clarkes  of  ye  signet  to  King  Charles  11.^  a 
man  acquainted  with  all  ^tian  languages. 
Yeother  now  alive  is  rector  of  Bendropp 
in  Gloucestershire,  who  has  an  Estate. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  ye  family  of  Bland, 
of  London,  eminent  merchants  at  Home 
and  Abroad."  Richard  Bere  was  born 
only  a  year  after  his  sister,  so  that  the 
statement  as  to  her  relatives  will  hold 
good  for  him  also.  He  had  been  collector 
of  customs  at  Carlisle,  but  apparently  had 
allowed  his  Jacobite  leanings  to  be  too 
evident,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
office  a  short  time  before  he  began  the 
diary,  leaving  his  accounts  at  Carlisle  still 
unbalanced  and  in  arrear.  How  he  learnt 
Spanish  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had  evi- 
dently been  in  Spain  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  Carlisle,  probably  in  the  navy,  or 
in  some  way  connected  with  shipping,  as 
in  addition  to  the   careful  noting  of  the 
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wind  and  weather  all  through  the  diary,  he 
shows  great  interest  in  the  naval  events  of 
his  time.  His  uncle's  remarkable  profi- 
ciency in  "all  Xtian  languages"  may  also 
perhaps  partly  explain  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  His  family  in 
old  times  had  been  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful one,  seated  at  Gravesend,  Dartford, 
and  Greenhithe  in  Kent,  but  had  lost  its 
county  importance  long  before  the  date 
of  the  diary.  The  widow  of  one  of  his 
uncles,  however,  still  lived  at  Gravesend 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  one  of  his  father's 
sisters,  who  had  married  a  man  named 
Childs,  also  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  on  her  husband's  death  went  to  live 
with  her  niece  at  Danes  Court. 

The  diary  commences  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1692-3,  when  Bere  was  living  at 
Mr.  Downe's  in  London  ;  but  the  detailed 
entries  begin  on  the  9th  of  the  month, 
when  he  went  by  tilboat  from  Billingsgate 
to  Gravesend.  Here,  after  visiting  his 
aunt  Bere  and  his  kinsman  Childs  at 
Northfieet,  he  slept  at  the  inn,  and  started 
the  next  morning  in  a  coach  to  Canterbury. 
The  next  day  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Danes  Court  on  a  hired  mare,  and  then 
after  a  few  days'  rest,  "without  seeing 
anybody,"  begins  a  round  of  visits  and 
carouses  with  the  neighboring  gentry. 
All  the  squires  and  their  families  for  miles 
round  march  through  the  pages  of  the 
diary.  Mr.  Paramour,  of  Stratenborough, 
Mr.  Boys,  of  Betshanger,  "  my  uncle 
Boys,"  who  was  probably  Christopher 
Boys,  of  Updowne,  uncle  by  marriage  to 
John  Fogge,  "  my  uncle  Pewry,"  who  was 
rector  of  Knowlton,  but  whose  relationship 
with  the  diarist  is  not  clearly  discoverable, 
Mr.  Burville,  rector  of  the  Fogge  church 
of  Tilmanston,  and  a  host  of  other  neigh- 
bors come  and  go,  dine  and  drink,  often 
staying  the  night,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
entertain  John  Fogge  and  his  brother-in- 
law  in  return.  The  latter  records  the  fact, 
but  unfortunately  does  no  more,  and  little 
is  gathered  of  the  manner  of  their  lives  at 
this  period  of  the  diary,  except  that  they 
did  a  prodigious  deal  of  visiting  and  din- 
ing at  each  others'  houses.  One  of  the 
most  constant  visitors  to  Danes  Court  is 
the  aged  Lady  Monins,  of  Waldershare 
Park,  the  widow  of  the  last  baronet  of  the 
name  ;  and  Richard  Bere  appears  to  be  as 
often  her  guest  at  Waldershare.  The 
round  of  dining  and  visiting  is  broken  in 
upon  by  a  visit  on  horseback  with  brother 
John  Fogge  to  the  assizes  at  Maidstone, 
where  the  latter  has  a  lawsuit  which  he 
loses,  and  Richard  returns  to  Danes  Court 
alone,  leaving  his  defeated  brother  at  Can- 


terbury. On  the  1 2th  of  April  the  diarist 
records  that  he  first  saw  the  swallows ; 
and  on  the  20th,  as  instancing  the  unevent- 
ful life  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country, 
it  is  considered  worth  while  to  register 
the  fact  that  "whilst  I  was  digging  in  the 
garden  with  Carlton  a  man  passed  on 
horseback."  A  few  days  afterwards 
neighbor  Carlton's  daughter  is  married, 
and  then  "my  nephew  Richard  was  first 
sent  to  school  at  Sandwich,  Timothy 
Thomas  being  master."  Richard,  the 
heir  of  Danes  Court,  was  about  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  turned  out  badly  and  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  fine  old  family,  of  which  he 
was  the  last  male  representative  in  the 
direct  line.  Timothy  Thomas,  who  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  M.A.  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  was  head  mas- 
ter of  the  Sandwich  Free  School  and 
brother  to  the  rector  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Mary,  Sandwich.  He  seems  to  have  been 
always  ready  for  a  carouse  at  the  hostelry 
of  the  Three  Kings  at  Sandwich  or  else- 
where, with  the  father  or  uncle  of  his  pupil. 
On  the  28th  of  April  "the  fleet  entered 
the  Downs,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  at  the 
time.  A  ship  called  the  Windsor  was 
lost.  I  to  Deal  to  see  the  ships,  and  saw 
five  ensigns."  Small  details  of  ablutions 
—  rare  enough  they  seem  nowadays  — 
bed-warming,  and  quaint  remedies  for  tri- 
fling ailments  sound  queerly  enough  to  us 
coming  faintly  across  the  gloom  of  two 
centuries,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  chronicle 
of  this  small  beer  of  visits  paid  and  re- 
ceived, of  the  stomach-ache  and  so  on, 
brother  John  receives  a  writ,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  witnesses  of  the  process  by 
which  all  this  feasting  and  revelry  is  com- 
pleting the  ruin  of  the  grand  old  family 
that  once  owned  broad  lands  and  fat 
manors  all  over  Kent,  which  founded  hos- 
pitals and  colleges  and  was  closely  allied 
to  the  regal  Plantagenets,  but  whose  pos- 
sessions had  even  now  shrunken  to  one 
poor  mansion  house  of  Danes  Court  and 
the  few  farms  around  it.  John  Fogge's 
father  Richard,  whose  pompous  Latin  epi- 
taph is  still  in  Tilmanston  Church,  written 
by  his  eldest  son  Edward,  and  scoffed  at 
in  the  family  Bible  by  the  degenerate  John, 
had  been  true  to  the  king's  side  during 
the  civil  war.  His  near  neighbor,  Sir 
John  Boys  of  Betshanger,  had  hunted  and 
harried  the  cavalier  and  sacked  his  house 
after  the  mad  Kentish  rising  of  1648,  and 
had  frightened  his  favorite  child  to  death  ; 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth 
period  poor  Richard  had  been  plundered 
and  well-nigh  ruined.     His  sons  Edward 
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and  John  had  been  captured  at  sea  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Christopher  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  all  three  had 
had  to  be  bought  off  with  ransom.  Stout 
old  Richard  Fogge  therefore  had  left 
Danes  Court  sadly  embarrassed  at  his 
death  in  1680.  His  eldest  son  Edward  died 
soon  after,  and  John  Fogge,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  our  diarist,  was  rapidly  continuing 
the  ruin  at  the  date  of  the  diary.  By  the 
30th  of  May  Richard  Bere  had  had  enough 
of  Danes  Court,  and  started  to  Canterbury 
"  with  my  brother's  horse  and  servant,  and 
so  to  Northfieet,  where  I  visited  my  kins- 
man Childs."  He  mounted  his  horse  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Northfieet  at  five  in  the  evening,  staying 
on  the  way  only  a  short  time  at  Canterbury 
to  rest  and  drink  with  friend  Best,  at 
whose  house  he  always  alights  when  he 
passes  through  the  ancient  city.  The 
distance  by  road  is  a  good  fifty-five  miles, 
so  Richard  no  doubt  thought  he  had 
earned  his  night's  rest  at  uncle  Childs's 
before  starting,  as  he  did  next  day,  by 
tilboat  to  London.  The  first  thing  he  did 
when  he  arrived  was  to  "drink  with 
Higgs,"  and  send  for  Benson  to  meet  him 
at  Phillips's  mug-house.  Benson  appears 
to  have  been  a  humble  friend  or  foster- 
brother,  as  Bere  calls  Benson's  father 
"  my  father  Benson,"  who  went  on  all  his 
errands,  pawned  his  valuables,  and  faced 
his  creditors.  When  Benson  came  they 
started  out  together  and  took  a  room, 
where  they  both  slept,  "at  the  sign  of  the 
Crown,  an  inn  in  Holborne,"  and  the  record 
thereafter  for  some  time  consists  mainly 
of  such  entries  as  "Dined  with  Sindry 
at  the  Crown,  and  drank  with  him  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening  at  Phillips's.  Slept 
at  Mrs.  Ward's."  "  Dined  with  Dr.  Stock- 
ton, Haddock,  and  Simpson  at  the  Pindar 
of  Wakefield."  "  Dined  at  the  sign  of  the 
Castle,  a  tavern  in  Wood  Street,  with 
many  friends  from  the  North  ;  drank  there 
all  the  afternoon,  and  all  night  drinking 
with  usual  friends  at  Phillips's," only  that 
these  daily  entries  usually  wind  up  with 
the  record  of  a  debauch  which  need  not 
be  described,  but  which  Richard  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  down  in  such  cold  blood  as 
his  orgie  has  left  him. 

He  appears  to  have  had  as  a  friend  one 
W^estmacott,  who  was  a  prison  official,  and 
a  standing  amusement  was  apparently  to 
go  to  see  the  prisoners,  who  sometimes  fall 
foul  of  Westmacott  and  his  friend  and 
abuse  them.  Richard  also  has  a  quaint 
way  of  drawing  a  miniature  gallows  in  the 
margin  of  his  manuscript  on  the  days  that 
he  records  the  execution  of  malefactors. 


On  the  15th  of  June,  for  instance,  after 
giving  his  usual  list  of  friends  and  taverns, 
he  writes:  "Seven  men  hanged  to-day; 
fine  and  warm.  Drinking  at  Phillips's  at 
night;  Westmacott  there  again."  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  the  bailiffs  walk  in  dur- 
ing his  dinner  at  the  tavern  and  hale  his 
boon  companion,  Pearce,  off  to  jail ;  but 
Richard  thinks  little  of  it,  for  he  goes  off 
to  drink  straightway  with  Colonel  Legge, 
and  then  passes  a  merry  evening  with  Dr. 
Stockton  and  Mr.  Rolfe  at  the  sign  of  the 
Ship,  near  Charing  Cross. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  "a  new  sword-belt, 
some  woollen  hose,  and  rosette  for  my 
hat,"  were  bought ;  and  soon  after  he 
leaves  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Ward's,  and 
thenceforward  seems  to  sleep  in  taverns 
or  inns  for  some  time,  very  often  winding 
up  the  entries  in  the  diary  by  confessing 
that  he  was  "  drunk,"  or  "  very  drunk." 

On  the  i8th  of  July  he  visits  "  the  house 
of  the  Princess  of  Denmark  with  Mr. 
Wooton,"  and  thence  goes  to  see  a  fash- 
ionable friend  of  his  called  Captain  Orfeur, 
who  had  a  fine  house  at  Spring  Gardens, 
where  he  meets  his  brother,  and  they  all 
make  a  night  of  it  at  the  Ship.  By  the 
beginning  of  August  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  is  ill,  and  decides  to  visit  his 
brother  Francis  in  the  country.  On  the 
3rd  he  takes  horse  to  Biggleswade  and 
thence  to  Oundle,  "  where  I  met  my  brother 
and  Mr.  Rosewell"  (he  was  a  fellow  of 
King's,  and  apparently  a  great  friend  of 
Francis  Bere's).  "Dined  at  Caldwell's, 
and  slept  at  the  sign  of  the  Dog." 

He  stays  at  the  Dog  at  Oundle  for 
some  days,  still  ill,  and  visits  Northamp- 
ton, where  he  is  struck  with  the  curious 
church,  town  hall,  prison,  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  slept  at  the  George.  From 
there  he  rides  to  the  Angel  at  Welling- 
boro',  and  so  home  to  London  by  Dun- 
stable, where  he  stays  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  Watford,  Rickmansworth,  and  Ux- 
bridge,  where  he  puts  up  at  the  Swan. 
Being  now  well  again,  he  recommences 
the  old  round  of  the  Horns,  the  Red  Cow, 
the  Mermaid,  the  Crown,  and  so  on,  usu- 
ally winding  up  with  a  roaring  carouse  at 
Phillips's,  and  occasionally  relieved  by 
trips  to  Islington-wells  to  walk  in  the  fields 
with  friend  Stourton,  who  lives  near  there, 
and  who  later  on  becomes  his  inseparable 
companion.  To  illustrate  the  methodical 
character  of  this  roistering  blade,  it  is  cu- 
rious to  note  that  as  he  could  not  well  carry 
his  cumbrous  diary  with  him  on  his  journey 
to  Oundle,  he  has  made  his  daily  entries 
on  a  small  loose  leaf,  and  has  afterwards 
carefully  transcribed  them   in   the  book, 
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the  loose  leaf,  however,  being  also  bound 
up  with  the  rest.  On  the  reverse  side,  in 
English,  Richard  has  copied  the  following 
couplet  of  Lord  Thomond's,  which  seems 
to  have  struck  him  :  — 

Whatever  Traveller  doth  wicked  wa)^s  intend, 
The  Devill  entertaines  him  at  his  journey's 
end; 

and  to  this  he  adds  several  little  remedies 
which  some  travelling  companion  seems 
to  have  told  him  on  the  road.  He  scrupu- 
lously records  the  fact  that  the  day  is  his 
birthday  on  each  succeeding  28th  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  occasion  appears  to  be  an 
excuse  for  a  burst  of  deeper  drinking  than 
ever;  but  on  this  first  birthday  mentioned 
\n  the  diary,  1693,  he  is  evidently  getting 
hard  up.  He  lodges  with  a  man  named 
Nelson,  who  ceaselessly  duns  him  for  his 
rent,  and  we  soon  learn  that  the  faithful 
Benson  has  pawned  his  two  rings  for  eigh- 
teen shillings.  On  the  27th  September 
his  friend  Dr.  Stockton  tells  him  "thai 
Mr.  Addison  told  him  that  I  lost  my  place 
because  I  was  against  the  government, 
and  was  foolish  enough  to  talk  about  it, 
which,"  says  indignant  Richard,  *'  is  a  lie." 

It  sounds  curious  nowadays  to  read  that 
he  and  his  friends,  Westmacott  and  oth- 
ers, sometimes  walk  out  in  the  fields  to 
shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  usually 
return  thence  to  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  to 
pass  the  evening. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  entries  at  this 
period,  I  transcribe  that  for  the  30th  of 
September,  1693,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
can  well  be  published.  "  With  Metham 
and  Stourton  to  the  City,  and  dined  at  the 
Ship  in  Birchin  Lane.  Vickers  there,  and 
we  went  together  to  the  Exchange  and  met 
Mr.  Howard;  with  him  to  the  Fountain, 
Mr.  Coxum  there.  At  five  o'clock  went  to 
Sir  Jaujes  Edwards's,  and  drank  there  two 
flasks  of  wine.  Then  to  the  King's  Head, 
where  i  left  them  and  went  to  Mr.  Pearce's 
house,  and  received  ten  pounds.  Found 
Stourton  very  drunk.  Went  and  paid 
Jackson  and  Squires.  Slept  at  Pearce's 
—  drunk  myself." 

With  the  ten  pounds  received  from  Mr. 
Pearce  Richard  seems  to  have  set  about 
renewing  his  wardrobe,  and  duly  records 
the  days  upon  which  his  various  new  gar- 
ments are  worn.  On  the  26th  of  October 
"  Aspin,  the  tailor,  brought  my  new  white 
breeches  in  the  morning,  and  we  went  to 
drink  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  Mart  Lane." 
On  the  2nd  of  November  he  recites  the 
names  of  six  taverns  at  which  he  drank 
during  the  day,  namely  the  Bull's  Head, 
the  Red  Cow,  the  Ship,  the   Horns,   the 


Cheshire  Cheese,  and  the  Crown,  and  on 

the  7th  of  the  same  month  a  dreadful 
thing  happens  to  him.  The  constables 
walk  ofi  his  dulcinea.  Miss  Nichols,  to 
jail,  and  Richard  is  left  to  seek  such  con- 
solation as  he  can  find  at  the  Chequers, 
the  Three  Cranes,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf. 
The  next  day  he  seeks  out  his  friend 
Westmacott  at  the  King's  Head,  and  is 
taken  to  the  prison  to  seethe  incarcerated 
fair  one.  Whilst  there,  he  "meets  the 
man  who  has  done  the  mischief."  But  he 
winds  up  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  in  W^hite- 
friars,  and  Phillips's  mug-house,  and  is 
carried  home  thence  in  a  coach  too  much 
overcome  by  his  grief  and  potations  ta 
walk.  On  the  14th,  after  several  more 
visits  to  the  prison,  he  bewails  that  he  can 
do  nothing  for  Nichols,  and  on  visiting  a 
Mrs.  Hill,  that  kind  matron  tells  him  that 
his  great  friend,  Dr.  Stockton,  had  told 
her  that  "  I  had  squandered  all  I  had 
over  a  worthless  wench,  and  thought  now 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  my  friends  ;  "  but 
the  entry,  unfortunately,  winds  up  with 
the  words :  "  Borrowed  two  pounds  of 
Simons  on  my  watch."  After  this,  Rich- 
ard thinks  that  quiet  Danes  Court  might 
suit  him  for  a  time,  and  starts  the  next 
day,  the  15th  of  November,  as  before  to 
Gravesend  by  the  tilboat,  and  after  a  duty 
visit  to  his  relatives,' stays  two  nights  at 
the  sign  of  the  Flushing,  and  dines  there 
merrily  with  "  a  clergyman  named  Sell  and 
another  good  fellow  from  the  North. '^ 
The  same  companions  and  others  go  with 
him  in  the  coach  to  Canterbury,  where  he 
stays  at  the  Fleece,  gets  gloriously  drunk, 
and  is  cheated  out  of  half-a-crown  ;  and 
lies  in  bed  until  midday  next  morning,  his 
niece,  Jane  Fogge,  who  lived  with  the 
Bests  at  Canterbury,  coming  to  visit  him 
before  he  was  up.  In  the  afternoon  he 
continues  his  road  more  soberly  to  Danes 
Court  on  a  hired  horse,  and  the  old  round 
of  visiting  and  feasting  begins  afresh.  On 
the  1st  of  December  he  meets  parson 
Burville,  of  Tilmanston,  and  drinks  Canary 
wine  till  he  is  drunk.  On  the  12th  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Fogge  meets  his  brother 
John  at  a  friend's  house,  and  they  quarrel  ; 
uncle  Childs  dies,  the  cat  is  drowned  in 
the  well,  three  East-Indiamen  captains 
dine  at  Danes  Court,  Ruggles's  wife  is 
confined,  and  the  daily  small  events  of  a 
remote  village  happen  and  are  recorded 
much  as  they  might  happen  to-day.  Un- 
cle Boys  had  a  kinsman,  presumably  a 
brother,  Captain  Boys,  R.N.,  who  was 
constable  of  Walmer  Castle,  where  he 
lived,  and  Richard  and  his  friends  often 
go  there  to  dine  and  visit  the  ships  in  the 
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Downs.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1694, 
they  all  go  to  dinner  on  board  the  Corn- 
wall, and  "  they  give  us  a  salute  of  seven 
guns."  They  all  went  back  to  the  castle 
to  sleep,  and  John  P^ogge  made  a  bargain 
with  his  weak-vvitted  younger  brother 
William  about  Danes  Court,  presumably 
with  regard  to  his  reversionary  interest  or 
charge  upon  the  property.  But  whatever 
it  was,  it  did  not  matter  much,  for  William 
Fogge  died  soon  after.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  after  going  to  Betshanger  church 
and  to  the  rectory  to  see  Thomas  Boys, 
"  Ruggles  threw  a  poor  boy  out  of  the 
cart  and  seriously  injured  him,"  and  on 
the  next  day  a  curt  entry  says  :  "  The  poor 
lad  died  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
was  buried  in  the  evening,"  but  not  a  word 
about  any  inquiry  or  the  punishment  of 
the  offending  Ruggles. 

But  after  five  months  Richard  sighs 
again  for  the  taverns  of  Fleet  Street,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1694,  returns  to  Lon- 
don by  the  usual  road  by  Canterbury  and 
Gravesend,  and  again  haunts  the  taverns 
and  night-houses  of  the  metropolis.  He 
tries  hard  to  borrow  money  from  his 
friends,  and  is  evidently  getting  anxious 
about  his  customs  accounts  left  in  arrear  at 
Carlisle.  He  is  a  pretty  constant  visitor 
to  Whitehall  about  a  certain  petition  of 
his,  which  petitron,  although  he  often 
mentions  it  in  his  diary,  he  of  course  does 
not  describe  or  explain  in  a  document 
written  for  his  own  eye  alone.  I  have, 
however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  actual  document  itself  in  the  Treasury 
papers  at  the  Record  Office,  with  all  the 
voluminous  reports  and  consultations 
founded  upon  it  during  the  seven  years  it 
lingered  in  the  government  offices.  It 
appears  that  in  August,  1689,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  secretary  of  state,  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  (the  original  of  which  is 
attached  to  Richard  Bere's  petition)  to 
the  mayor  or  collector  of  customs  of  Car- 
lisle, directing  them  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  "papist  Irish  sol- 
dier prisoners"  who  were  to  be  kept  in 
the  castle  there.  The  mayor  refused  to 
find  the  money,  and  Richard  Bere,  as  col- 
lector of  customs,  had  to  do  so,  expecting 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  secret  service 
fund  as  provided  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  prisoners  were  kept  at  Carlisle  until 
December,  1690,  and  Richard  spent  ;^74 
4^.  on  their  maintenance.  He  was  soon 
after  suddenly  dismissed  from  his  post, 
and  was  unable  to  balance  his  accounts 
for  want  of  this  money,  and  shortly  before 
beginning  the  diary  had  presented  his 
petition  to  the  lords   of  the   treasury  for 


the  reimbursement  of  the  sum,  or  at  least 
that  it  should  be  handed  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  customs  on  his  account.  Bat 
whilst  the  petition  was  lying  in  the  pigeon- 
holes in  one  office,  another  office  was  only 
conscious  that  Richard  was  behindhand 
in  his  accounts,  and  on  the  nth  of  May, 
1694,  there  is  an  entry  as  follows  in  the 
diary  :  "  Alone  to  dine  at  the  Spotted  Bull. 
Then  to  Phillips's,  where  one  Petitt  told 
me  about  the  tolls  of  Carlisle,  and  said 
that  the  bailiffs  from  Appleby  had  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  me."  Richard  did  not  wait 
long  for  the  bailiffs,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  had  signed  and  sealed  a  bond,  ap- 
parently for  borrowed  money  to  settle  his 
toll  accounts,  bought  a  horse  and  a  Bible, 
had  gone  to  Westminster  Hall  "about  his 
brother's  affairs,"  and  started  off  for  Car- 
lisle. He  rode  through  Oundie,  where  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bere  appeared  to  be  living, 
and  so  by  Stamford,  Grantham,  Newark, 
Doncaster,  Ferrybridge,  and  Appleby  to 
Carlisle.  Two  days  before  he  arrived  at 
the  city  some  choice  spirits  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  a  host  of  friends  received 
him  with  open  arms  after  his  ten  days* 
ride.  He  dines  fourteen  times  with  Dick 
Jackson,  drinks  often  and  deeply  with  the 
mayor  of  Carlisle,  collects  money  owing 
to  him,  buys  a  fine  new  periwig  of  Ned 
Haines,  and  a  new  sword,  settles  up  his 
accounts  of  tolls,  and  begs  a  holiday  for 
the  schoolboys,  whom  he  treats  all  round, 
and  winds  up  in  a  burst  of  jubilation  by 
receiving  a  present  of  two  kegs  of  brandy 
from  his  friend  Bell,  which  had  not  paid 
much  to  the  king  prob^ly,  and  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  late  collector  and  his  jovial 
companions  gave  a  very  good  account. 
And  then,  after  a  six  weeks'  stay  at  Car- 
lisle, he  wends  his  way  back  to  London 
again  by  the  same  road,  his  horse  falling 
lame  at  Stamford,  and  the  rider  having  to 
post  from  Grantham  to  Ware,  and  thence 
to  London  by  coach.  He  alights  at  the 
Bell,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  Benson 
soon  seeks  him  with  fresh  clothes  and  a 
sedan-chair,  and  takes  him  to  his  old  quar- 
ter of  London  again. 

But  poor  Richard's  prosperity  is  of 
short  duration.  The  borrowed  money 
soon  comes  to  an  end,  with  the  able  and 
constant  assistance  of  a  certain  Catherine 
Wilson,  who  has  now  supplanted  the  van- 
ished Nichols,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
September  (1694)  Benson  is  taking  one 
article  after  the  other  to  the  pawnshop, 
and  bringing  back  sums  which  Richard 
regards  as  very  unsatisfactory  in  amount. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  he  attends  what 
must  have  been  rather  a  curious  marriage 
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at  the  church  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
where  one  of  Catherine  Wilson's  compan- 
ions named  Early  was  married  "  to  a  young 
man  named  James  Carlile,  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning."     The  whole  of 
the  party  adjourn  to  the  fields,  and  at  one 
o'clock   return    to  drink   at   the  Feathers 
in  Holborn,  "  but  the  knavish  constables 
disturbed  us  and  we  went  to  Whitefriars  ; 
at  two  I  went  to  seek  Benson,  but  he  could 
only  bring  me  $s.  on  my  pistols."     With 
this  sum  Richard  finds  his  way  back  to 
Whitefriars,  where  he  remained  drinking 
till  evening  with  the  "newly  married  pair, 
Catherine    Wilson,   a  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  and  a  marine."     He  then  attends  a 
coffee-house,  and  winds  up  with  a  carouse 
at    the    Rising    Sun.      The    unfortunate 
bridegroom    soon    disappears    from     the 
diary,  but  the  "  bride  "  takes  part  in  the 
drinking  bouts  for   some  time  to  come. 
By  the   middle  of  October  Richard   has 
apparently  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether, 
and,  after  borrowing  a  half-crown  on  his 
knives,  quarrels  and  separates  for  a  time 
from     Catherine    Wilson;    but     brother 
Francis  and  sister  Fogge  are  appealed  to 
for  money,  and  when  it  arrives  Catherine 
is  to  the  fore  again.     A  great  scheme  is 
hatched   about   this  time  with  a  Captain 
Sales  and  Mr.  Butler,  apparently  relating 
to  the   tobacco   duties,  and   the   commis- 
sioners of  customs  and  other  officials  are 
being   constantly   petitioned   and    visited. 
Sometimes   the  tobacco  business  is  con- 
sidered hopeful,  and  sometimes  the   con- 
trary, but  on  the  7th  of  January,  1695,  it 
looks    very  brighf  when  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  and   the   commissioners   of  cus- 
toms sitting  together  at  Whitehall  receive 
Richard  and  his  two  friends,  who  lay  the 
case    before    them,   but    "  Mr.   Culliford 
spoke  against  us,"  and  nothing   was   de- 
cided ;  so  the  trio  and  others  who  joined 
them  go  to  the  Rummer  tavern  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  drink  confusion  to  Mr.  Culli- 
ford.    A  day  or  two  days  after   this   "a 
knave  came  to  betray  me  to  the  bailiffs," 
and  poor   Richard  and   his   friend   Sales 
seek  the  shady  retreat  of  a  tavern  in  Ful- 
wood's  Rents.     For  the  next  few  days  he 
dodges  the  bailiffs  from  tavern  to  tavern, 
and  sleeps  at  Bell  Court,  Whitefriars,  and 
elsewhere.     The  "  knavish  bailiffs  "  even 
follow  friend  Sales  in  the  hope  of  tracking 
Richard.     On    the    14th    of    January   the 
faithful  Benson  brings  his  clothes  to  the 
new  lodging  in  Whitefriars,  and  Richard 
ventures  out  "  to  the  Anchor  in  Coleman 
Street,   about    the    business   of    Andrew 
Lloyd  and  the  widow.     Then  the  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Head  in  Milk  Street,  where 


I  found  Butler  meeting  the  citizens  about 
the  tobacco  business."  A  few  days  after, 
the  business  of  "Andrew  Lloyd  and  the 
widow"  is  settled  somehow  at  the  Mer- 
maid in  Ram  Alley,  and  on  the  26th  Ben- 
son pawns  all  Richard's  silver  for  £^  ys., 
and  Richard  slips  out  of  Whitefriars  at 
night,  sleeps  at  the  Star,  and  escapes  to 
the  quiet  of  Danes  Court,  where  the 
bailiffs  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
spendthrift  is  at  rest. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1695,  scape- 
grace little  nephew  Dick  Fogge  comes 
home  with  a  story  that  the  small-pox  had 
appeared  at  the  school  at  Sandwich,  "but 
it  is  all  a  lie,"  and  the  youngster  is  led  back 
ignominiously  the  next  day  by  his  father 
and  Tim  Thomas  the  schoolmaster,  and 
when  John  Fogge  returns  to  Danes  Court, 
he  brings  news  that  the  French  are  cap- 
turing English  boats  in  the  Channel. 
Richard  is  still  uneasy  in  his  mind,  for  on 
the  15th  of  February  he  dreams  that  the 
bailiffs  have  caught  him  at  last,  and  soon 
afterwards  begins  seriously  to  put  his  Cus- 
toms accounts  in  order.  Then  early  in 
April  he  starts  for  London  again,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  on  board  the  tilboat  at 
Gravesend  he  caught  sight  of  a  bailiff 
ashore  seeking  him.  It  takes  four  hours 
to  reach  London,  and  the  city  is  in  a  tur- 
moil, for  during  the 'night  "the  mob 
knocked  down  a  house  in  Holborn."  He 
takes  a  room  at  the  Green  Dragon  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  next  night  the  mob 
burn  down  two  houses  in  the  Coal  Yard, 
Drury  Lane.  A  false  friend  named  Fowler 
accompanies  him  in  his  search  for  lodg- 
ings, which  he  eventually  takes  at  the 
house  of  a  cheesemonger  named  Tilley  in 
Fetter  Lane,  and  also  goes  with  him  to  the 
Custom  House  "about  my  accounts,"  and 
then  on  the  13th  of  April,  after  carousing 
with  him  half  the  day,  "the  hound  be- 
trayed me  to  the  bailiffs,"  and  poor  Rich- 
ard is  caught  at  last.  He  is  at  once  haled 
off  to  a  spunging-house,  called  the  King's 
Head,  in  Wood  Street,  and  the  first  thing 
the  prisoner  does  is,  of  course,  to  send 
for  Benson,  who  comes  with  Sales  and 
other  friends,  and  they  have  a  jovial  din- 
ner of  veal  with  the  keeper.  The  next 
day  Benson  brings  some  money,  and 
Richard  holds  a  perfect  iev^e  of  friends. 
Some  of  them  go  off  to  soften  the  cred- 
itors, in  which  they  fail,  and  others  to 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  good 
deal  of  dining  goes  on  at  the  spunging- 
house,  but  on  the  i6th  the  carouse  is  cut 
short  by  the  removal  of  Richard  to  the 
Fleet.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  liberty, 
however,  for  he  still  occasionally  haunts 
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the  taverns  in  Fleet  Street,  probably  under 
the  ward  of  a  keeper.  Brother  Francis 
is  appealed  to  daily  by  letter,  and  pending 
his  reply  all  the  old  boon  companions 
come  in  and  out  of  the  prison,  dine  there, 
drink  there,  and  get  drunk  in  the  vaults, 
Benson  and  Catherine  Wilson  coming 
every  day  with  clothes,  books,  and  com- 
fort. At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the 
parson  brother,  Francis,  arrives,  and  after 
a  month  of  negotiation  at  the  Custom 
House  and  the  law  courts,  and  much  drink- 
ing and  dining  as  usual,  a  bond  is  signed 
and  sealed  at  the  Three  Tuns  tavern, 
"Sales  standing  my  friend,"  and  Richard 
Bere  is  free  again. 

But  imprudent  Richard,  after  a  sharp  fit 
of  the  gout,  soon  falls  into  his  old  habits 
again,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  con- 
fesses that  he  got  into  a  row  at  the  Dog 
tavern  in  Drury  Lane  *'  about  drinking  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  health,"  an  indiscreet 
thing  enough  considering  that  his  Custom 
House  accounts  were  still  unsettled,  and 
his  own  petition  to  the  Treasury  unan- 
swered. On  the  1st  of  July,  whilst  he  and 
his  friend  Sales  are  dining  at  the  Crown, 
the  constables  walk  Sales  off  to  prison, 
"and  then  go  to  the  Globe  tavern  and 
arrest  his  landlady,  and  Andrew  Lloyd 
the  author."  And  so  the  diary  goes  on; 
his  accounts  still  unpaid,  but  Richard  full 
of  the  tobacco  business,  with  petitions  to 
the  king  and  interviews  with  Treasury 
officials.  Then  there  is  some  great  Irish 
wool  scheme,  which  necessitates  much 
dancing  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  but  does  not  seem  to  result  in 
much.  His  boon  companions  evidently 
do  not  think  much  of  his  chance  of  recov- 
ering anything  from  the  Treasury,  for 
"they  made  me  promise  B.  Skynner  a 
new  wig  if  ever  I  received  my  ^74  4^.  on 
the  king's  order." 

However  much  Richard  may  drink,  he 
is  frugal  enough  in  his  eating,  for  from 
this  period  to  the  end  of  the  diary  he  con- 
stantly records  that  for  days  together  he 
has  eaten  nothing  but  a  little  bread  and 
cheese,  and  the  "one  poor  halfpennyworth 
of  bread  to  all  this  intolerable  amount  of 
sack,"  is  as  applicable  to  Richard  Bere  as 
it  was  to  the  fat  knight.  And  he  needs  to 
be  sparing  in  his  expenditure,  for  he  is 
poor  enough  just  now,  notwithstanding  his 
drinkings  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
steward,  with  Stourton  at  the  Rose  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  his  visits  to  Lord  James  Howard 
in  Oxenden  Street,  for  he  is  reduced  to 
pawning  his  new  lace  ruffles  for  six  shil- 
lings, and  Benson  could  borrow  nothing 
OQ  his  new  wig,  for  which   he   had  just 
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paid  (or  not  paid)  355".  to  Rolfe,  the  bar- 
ber. But  Benson  pawns  his  linen  for 
loj.,  and  brother  Francis  sends  funds,  so 
after  borrowing  nine  shillings  and  six- 
pence on  "my  Bezoar  stone,"  and  going 
to  the  Temple  to  receive  "my  pension," 
Richard  starts  on  the  ist  of  September, 

1696,  by  hoy  for  Sandwich.  The  voyage 
is  long  and  tedious,  the  weather  being  bad, 
but  after  a  day  and  a  night  at  sea  they  drop 
anchor,  and  Richard  solaces  himself  with 
punch  and  good  fellowship  at  the  Three 
Kings  at  Sandwich 

On  his  arrival  at  Danes  Court  "John 
gives  me  a  bad  account  of  my  nephew 
Richard,  who  went  back  to  school  to-day." 
But  John  certainly  does  not  set  his  son  a 
good  example,  for  he  soon  breaks  out  him- 
self, and  on  the  21st  of  October,  "after 
dining  with  my  aunt,"  threatens  to  cut  his 
wife's  throat.  For  months  after  this  the 
diary  constantly  records  that  "John  came 
home  raving  drunk;  "  "John  from  Sand- 
wich to-day,  very  violent;"  "John  mad 
drunk  all  day ;"  "To  Tilmanston  church 
twice,  John  there  raving  drunk,"  and  so 
on.  On  Christmas  day,  1696,  Richard, 
who  as  befits  a  parson's  son,  is  all  through 
an  indefatigable  church-goer,  takes  the 
sacrament  at  Tilmanston  church,  as  he 
generally  does  on  special  days,  John 
through  all  the  Christmastide  remaining 
drunk  as  usual.     On  the  i8th  of  January, 

1697,  he  gives  his  wife  a  black  eye,  and 
the  next  day  it  is  Richard's  turn,  and  he 
goes  on  a  great  drinking  bout  with  Cap- 
tain Whiston,  and  "  got  drunk  and  lost  my 
white  mare,"  whereupon  the  immaculate 
"John  is  very  angry  with  me."  On  the 
loth  of  February  nephew  Richard  runs 
away  from  school  again,  and  irets  soundly 
whipped  by  his  father,  who  remains  drunk 
all  the  month.  On  the  15th  of  March  tid- 
ings come  to  Danes  Court  that  the  master 
has  been  lodged  in  Dover  jail,  and  his  wife 
and  her  brother  start  off  next  morning  to 
find  him.  He  has  escaped  somehow,  and 
gets  back  to  Danes  Court  mad  drunk  just 
as  his  household  are  returning  from  after- 
noon service  at  Tilmanston  church.  This 
goes  on  all  March,  and  on  the  26th  John 
borrows  money  from  an  attorney,  named 
Lynch,  and  seals  a  bond  at  Danes  Court 
conveying  all  his  goods  to  the  lender  as 
security,  "  being  rabid  drunk  at  the  time." 
A  few  days  afterwards  "  the  bailiffs  nearly 
took  John,  but  he  escaped  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  mare."  Echoes  of  more  im- 
portant events  occasionally  reach  Danes 
Court.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1692,  news 
comes  that  the  French  have  taken  Jamaica, 
and  that  they  have  captured  a  merchant 
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fleet  and  convoys  o£E  Bilbao.  Soon  after 
we  hear  of  "  French  pirates  infesting  the 
Downs,  and  they  liad  taken  two  of  our 
ships,"  but  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
old  Kentish  manor  house  occupy  most  of 
the  diary  at  this  period  ;  incorrigible 
young  Richard  runs  away  from  school 
again  and  cannot  be  found  for  days  ;  with 
some  difficulty  drunken  John's  accounts 
with  Hill  and  Dilnot,  of  Sandwich,  are 
arranged,  but  on  the  24th  of  April  he  is 
lodged  in  jail  at  Canterbury  on  another 
suit,  and  is  only  released  by  more  borrow- 
ing from  Lynch,  and  at  once  goes  back  to 
his  drunken  career  again.  An  entry  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1697,  gives  another 
inkling  of  Richard's  Jacobite  leanings. 
"Walking  to  Eythorne  I  met  Petitt  the 
parson  and  Captain  March.  We  drank 
together  and  went  to  Walker's,  where  a 
Mr.  Kelly  defended  the  bad  opinion  that 
it  was  lawful  for  people  to  rise  against 
the  king  if  he  violated  his  coronation 
oath." 

All  through  May  John  continued  drunk, 
and  one  day  falling  foul  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  calls  him  a  scurvy  knave,  and  threat- 
ens to  kick  him  out  of  his  house.  So 
Richard,  having  worn  out  his  welcome  at 
Danes  Court,  starts  for  town  again,  tak- 
ing with  him  nephew  Dick,  who  has  just 
run  away  from  school  once  more  for  the 
last  time. 

He  lodges  henceforward  at  Stokes's  in 
Short's  Gardens,  and  pays  ten  shillings 
a  month  for  his  room.  Every  morning 
two  or  three  taverns  are  visited  with 
Stourton,  Churchill,  and  others,  where 
unfortunately  they  are  sometimes  impru- 
dent enough  to  drink  deep  to  the  health  of 
King  James.  Metheglin  and  mum  are 
occasional  drinks,  but  brandy  the  most 
usual,  and  black  puddings  seem  a  favorite 
dish  for  dinner.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1697,  peace  is  proclaimed  with  France, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  the  following  month  the 
king  enters  the  city  in  state,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  December  the  peace  rejoicings 
were  crowned  by  a  great  display  of  fire- 
works, and  a  banquet  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Romney  to  the  king.  Richard's  petition 
after  five  years'  waiting  is  favorably  re- 
ported upon  by  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  and  during  all  the  winter  he 
haunts  Whitehall  and  the  ante-room  of 
Lord  Coningsby  to  get  the  recommenda- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Treasury.  But 
one  obstacle  after  the  other  is  raised,  the 
papers  are  sent  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  it  is  fully  two  years  longer  before 
Richard  at  last  receives  his  money.  On 
the  2nd  of  December,  1697,  he  records  the 


consecration  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1698,  he  attends  his 
first  service  in  the  Cathedral,  "from 
thence  to  the  Temple  Church,  and  so  to 
the  Trumpet,  where  I  supped  on  black 
puddings  and  cheese.  Home  at  eight, 
when  my  landlady  besought  me  to  pay 
the  rent."  On  the  i8th  of  April  he  sees 
Prince  George,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May 
visits  the  ship  Providence  from  New  En* 
gland,  and  thence  to  the  Dolphin  tavern 
until  three  in  the  morning.  On  the  9ih 
of  June,  apparently  tired  by  the  example 
of  some  of  the  wits  he  meets  in  the  coffee 
houses  of  Covent  Garden,  or  in  his  favorite 
promenade  at  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  he  re- 
cords the  fact  that  he  wrote  some  satir- 
ical verses.  The  next  day  a  fine  new  suit 
of  clothes  comes  home,  and  he  dons  them 
with  great  pride.  But  alas!  a  sad  thing 
happens.  Drinking  at  the  Sun  with  his 
friends,  some  of  the  latter  "  threw  some 
beer  over  my  fine  garments,"  much  ta 
Richard's  disgust.  The  quaint  little  gal- 
lowses on  the  margin  are  pretty  frequent 
now,  and  the  names  of  the  wretches  who 
are  hanged  are  often  given.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1698,  Richard  visits  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  St.  James's  House  with  his 
friends  Stourton  and  Orfeur.  "Thence  to 
St.  James's  Park,  to  see  a  race  between 
two  youths,  where  I  met  Churchill." 

Richard  becomes  certainly  more  re- 
spectable as  he  gets  older,  and  beyond  a 
slight  flirtation  with  his  landlady,  Mrs. 
Stokes,  of  Short's  Gardens,  we  hear  little 
of  his  gallantries  henceforward.  He  is 
certainly  more  prosperous,  too,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  owing  to  a  voyage  he 
makes,  apparently  in  an  official  capacity, 
from  Gosport  to  Flanders,  for  which  a 
sum  of  ninety-five  guineas  is  handed  to 
him.  He  says  nothing  of  his  adventures 
in  Flanders,  where,  however,  he  only  lands 
at  Ostend  for  a  few  days  from  his  ship  the 
Good  Hope.  The  voyage,  however,  is 
evidently  an  important  one  for  him,  as  he 
has  spoken  of  it  on  and  oflc  for  many 
months,  and  takes  a  special  journey  to 
Cambridge  to  see  brother  Francis  before 
setting  out.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1698,  he  anchors  in  Dover  Roads  on  his 
return,  and  goes  thence  to  Danes  Court, 
where  he  stays  over  Christmas,  and  re- 
turns to  London  in  January,  1699.  His 
friend  Churchill  has  now  taken  the  Treas- 
ury matter  in  hand,  and  after  many 
months  of  hope  deferred  Richard  Bere 
gets  his  ;^74  4^.  at  last  in  October.  But 
Churchill  wanted  paying,  and  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  payment  "  Churchill  came  to 
me  drunk,  and  quarrelled  with  me  because 
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I  would  not  give  him  the  money  he  want- 
ed." I  suspect  the  money  was  all  spent 
long  ago,  for  Richard  has  often  enough 
gone  into  the  city  to  borrow  five  or  ten 
pounds  "  on  the  king's  order."  He  is  very 
methodical  about  money  matters,  too,  for 
all  his  apparent  improvidence.  He  has  a 
boon  companion  named  Henry  Johnson, 
who  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
l699drank  mainly  at  his  expense.  Every 
penny  thus  spent  is  noted  against  the 
date  in  the  diary,  and  a  neat  account  of 
the  whole,  headed  "  Expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  Henry  Johnson,"  is  bound  up 
with  the  diary.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Johnson  consumed  over  seven  pounds 
worth  of  brandy  at  various  taverns  with 
Richard  in  about  five  months.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  1700,  Richard  visits  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  but  it  is  rather  afalling 
off  to  be  told  that  he  goes  straight  from 
the  duke's  to  eat  black  puddings  at  Smith's. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  goes  to  see  a 
witch  called  Anna  Wilkes,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Marshalsea,  and  the  same  day  he 
learns  in  the  Tilt  Yard  that  his  boon 
companion  Stourton  is  made  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Windsor.  On  the  30th  of  July 
the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester  dies,  and 
one  day  next  week  Richard,  after  drinking 
punch  with  Mr.  Van  Dyk,  tries  to  see  the 
body  of  the  young  prince  at  the  lying  in 
state,  but  fails.  His  brother  Francis  is  in 
town  about  the  first  fruits  and  fees  of  his 
new  fat  living,  and  Richard  is  his  surety 
for  £^S  IS.  8^.  to  the  king,  and  when 
Francis  has  got  comfortably  settled  in  his 
new  rectory  in  July,  1701,  Richard  takes 
the  ship  Providence  for  Liverpool  to  visit 
him.  They  take  a  fortnight  to  get  there; 
and  when  he  arrives  a  gentleman  comes 
on  board  and  announces  that  brother  Fran- 
cis has  married  his  (the  gentleman's)  sis- 
ter, whereupon  Richard  is  much  surprised, 
and  promptly  borrows  some  money  from 
his  new  connection.  There  are  great  high 
jinks  at  Prescot,  and  Richard  is  in  his 
element.  He  dines  and  carouses  with 
everybody,  from  his  brother's  glebe-ten- 
ants to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley, 
gets  drunk  constantly,  breaks  his  nose, 
loses  his  horse  and  money,  quarrels  in  his 
cups  with  a  good  many  of  his  friends, 
toasts  King  James  1 1 1.,  and  enjoys  himself 
greatly.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  broth- 
er's curate  generally  shaved  him  during 
his  stay.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1702,  King 
William's  death  is  recorded,  and  soon 
after  the  diarist  returns  to  London  by 
road,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Stokes's, 
Short's  Gardens,  again.  In  the  autumn 
he  goes  to   Danes    Court,    where    John 


Fogge  is  still  usually  drunk  ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  a  most  important  thing 
happens  to  Richard  Bere.  On  the  23rd 
of  that  month  he  visits  the  aged  Lady  Mo- 
nins  at  Waldershare,  the  next  mansion  to 
Danes  Court.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Fogge,  is 
with  him;  and  staying  with  Lady  Monins 
is  a  certain  Lucy  Boys,  presumably  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Boys,  the  constable  of 
Walmer  Castle.  After  dinner,  Richard, 
who  was  then  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
whispered  soft  words  of  love  to  this  young 
lady,  and  the  next  day  he  records  the  fact 
that  he  sent  her  a  tender  love-letter.  The 
maiden,  nothing  loath,  sends  him  an  an- 
swer next  day,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
comes  herself  to  visit  Mrs.  Fogge  at  Danes 
Court.  Of  course,  Richard  improves  the 
occasion,  and,  as  he  says,  "  makes  love 
again."  For  the  next  week  a  lively  inter- 
change of  notes  takes  place  between  Danes- 
Court  and  Waldershare  ;  and  on  the  8thi 
of  November  Lucy  Boys  thinks  it  time  io 
go  home  to  Walmer  Castle.  It  is  not 
quite  in  the  direct  road,  but  she  called  to 
say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Fogge  at  Danes 
Court,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Richard  Bere 
thought  well  to  go  in  the  coach  with  her 
to  Walmer.  '*  We  pledged,"  he  says,  "  to 
marry  each  other,  and  solemnly  promised 
to  marry  no  one  else."  On  the  i6th  of 
December  he  again  goes  to  Waldershare, 
and  they  again  renew  their  pledge,  and 
Lady  Monins  promised  all  her  influence 
with  her  grandson-in-law,  the  great  Earl 
Poulet,  to  forward  Richard's  fortunes. 
Early  in  January,  1703,  Richard  speeds  to 
London  with  a  letter  from  Lucy  Boys  to 
Lord  Poulet  in  his  pocket.  The  peer  wel- 
comes him  warmly,  promises  him  great 
things  at  the  Treasury  and  elsewhere,  and 
loving  letters  still  speed  backward  and 
forward  between  London  and  Walmer. 
Richard  is  constant  at  Lord  Poulet's  /ev^es, 
and  at  last,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1703, 
Richard  is  introduced  to  the  all-powerful 
Lord  Godolphin,  who  promises  him  a  good 
office,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  "  bor- 
rows another  £^  of  Gawler."  But  Rich- 
ard complains  of  lameness  on  the  very 
day  that  he  saw  Godolphin,  and  the  next 
entry  in  the  diary  is  carefully  traced  with 
a  trembling  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  nearly  three  months  afterwards. 
Richard  had  fallen  ill  of  gout,  fever,  and 
rheumatism,  and  had  not  left  the  room  for 
ten  weeks,  "attended  by  Mr.  Sheppery  of 
Drury  Lane,  my  surgeon  Mr.  Williams, 
and  my  housekeeper  Mrs.  Cockman."  In 
July  he  was  well  enough  to  go  to  Danes 
Court,  and  on  the  nth  of  August  visited 
Waldershare  with  his  sister.    There,  walk- 
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ing  in  the  grotto,  he  again  pledged  his 
troth  to  Lucy  Boys.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember Lucy  Boys  came  to  dine  at  Danes 
Court,  and  the  vows  were  repeated.  On 
this  occasion  Miss  Boys  showed  her  sin- 
cerity by  handing  to  Richard  "95  guineas, 
one  pistole,  and  six  shillings  in  silver," 
presumably  for  investment  or  expenditure 
on  fitting  up  a  home.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Poulet  came  and  took  his  wife's 
grandmother  away  on  a  visit  to  Hinton, 
where  she  died  in  six  weeks.  Richard 
Bere  returns  to  London  a  happy  man,  but 
in  a  few  weeks  his  lady  love  herself  comes 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Poulet,  and  then,  on 
the  2oth  of  November,  a  great  change 
comes  over  the  tone  of  the  entries.  "  The 
strumpet  lioys  came  to  London.  I  saw 
her  at  Lord  Poulet's,  and  gave  her  five 
guineas,  besides  five  guineas  I  gave  her 
on  the  26th  to  go  to  the  Exchange,  five 
guineas  more  I  paid  on  her  account  at  Mr. 
Stow's,  and  another  ten  pounds  on  account 
of  the  slut."  Another  entry  on  the  30th 
is  still  more  disheartening.  "I  went  to 
see  the  slut  Boys  at  Lord  Poulet's,  and 
the  baggage  denied  ever  having  promised 
to  marry  me  at  all,  and  now  she  has  gone 
and  married  a  stuttering  parson  called 
Woodward."  Then  Lord  Poulet  said  he 
had  never  promised  to  do  anything  for 
him,  and  "treated  me  vilely,"  and  the 
whole  romance  was  ended. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  entries  in 
English  as  follows  :  '•  November  27,  1703. 
From  12  a  clock  in  ye  morning  till  7  was 
ye  most  violent  storm  of  wind  yt  ever  was 
known  in  England,  and  ye  damage  done 
at  land  and  sea  not  to  be  estimated." 

"On  ye  15th,  i6th,and  17th  of  January, 
1703-4,  was  a  very  violent  storm,  which 
forced  back  ye  fleet  bound  to  Lisbon  wth 
ye  Archduke  Charles,  under  Rooke,  sepa- 
rating them,  and  did  a  great  deale  of 
damage." 

In  March,  1704,  Richard  is  evidently 
making  great  preparations  for  another  sea 
voyage.  He  often  visits  Bear  Quay,  and 
is  much  in  the  city.  Trunks  and  new 
clothes  seem  to  be  bought  now  without 
much  difficulty,  and  Benson's  services  are 
not  apparently  so  needful  for  raising  the 
wind.  Richard's  friend,  old  Mrs.  Felt- 
ham,  who  keeps  a  shop  in  the  Exchange, 
invites  him  to  come  and  see  her  and  drink 
mum,  in  order  to  ask  him  about  making 
her  son  purser.  Richard  seems  also  to 
have  quite  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  "  stuttering  parson  Woodward,"  and 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Lord  Poulet 
may  after  all  have  done  something  for 
the  jilted  lover,    Richard's  circumstances 


must  be  a  good  deal  changed,  for  he  can 
afford  to  leave  twenty  guineas  with  T. 
Bell  to  keep  for  him  when  he  departs  for 
Danes  Court,  after  a  merry  dinner  at  the 
Blue  Posts  in  the  Haymarket  (which  he 
quaintly  translates  as  "  los  Postes  ceruleos 
en  la  Feria  defeno")with  Churchill  and 
others.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  1704,  he 
starts  for  Danes  Court,  and  there  the  usual 
life  of  visiting  and  feasting  is  recom- 
menced. On  the  nth  of  April,  1704, 
there  is  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  he  went 
to  visit  Lady  Barret,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  and  then  the  curtain  drops 
and  all  is  darkness,  which  swallows  up 
Richard  Bere  and  all  his  friends  forever. 
Where  he  went  and  what  became  of  him 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  and  the 
transient  gleam  thrown  across  his  trivial 
history  by  his  own  folly,  in  writing  down 
his  most  secret  actions  in  a  language 
known  to  many,  will,  in  all  probability  be 
the  only  light  ever  thrown  upon  his  life. 
John  Fogge  died  soon  after,  but  his  widow, 
Richard  Bere's  sister,  lived  at  Danes 
Court  in  straitened  circumstances  for 
many  years  after.  Warren,  the  antiquary, 
writing  in  i7ii(Fausett  MS.  Kent  Archae- 
ological Society),  deplores  that  the  once 
fine  estate  was  reduced  even  then  to  about 
fifty  pounds  a  year  only,  and  says  that  it 
was  uncertain  whether  any  male  heir  was 
living  —  thus  soon  had  scapegrace  nephew 
Dick  drifted  away  from  his  friends.  War- 
ren says  that  he  had  been  last  heard  of  at 
Lisbon  some  years  before,  but  on  his 
mother's  death  he  turned  up  a  common 
sailor,  sold  Danes  Court  to  the  Harveys 
in  1724,  married  a  certain  Elizabeth  Rick- 
asie,  a  sister  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital at  Sandwich,  and  died  on  board  the 
fleet  at  Gibraltar  in  1740,  leaving,  saj'S 
Hasted,  an  only  daughter,  married  to  a 
poor  shepherd  named  Cock,  and  living  in 
a  lowly  hovel  near  the  manor-house  of 
which  her  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
been  masters. 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A   SOMERSETSHIRE  VALLEY. 

Visitors  to  West  Somerset  rarely  find 
themselves  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Par- 
rett  (the  Pedred,  it  was  anciently  called). 
It  has  little  or  no  reputation  with  the 
sportsman  ;  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  tour- 
ists ;  and  its  glories,  such  as  they  are, 
seem  indeed  to  belong  to  a  remote  and 
almost  indefinable  past  rather  than  to  the 
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present.  In  its  lower  reaches  the  river, 
although  etymology  has  claimed  for  it  the 
derivation  of  y-Perydon,  or  "the  divine 
waters,"  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  said  to  be  picturesque.  The  epi- 
thet "divine  "  would  appear  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  Homeric  sense, 
or,  perhaps,  in  commemoration  of  the  story 
that  Joseph  of  Arimalhea  crossed  its 
waters  on  the  way  to  Glastonbury,  close 
by,  thus  making  them  sacrosanct  forever. 
The  ruins  of  this  famous  abbey  are  not 
far  off;  but  on  the  banks  itself  of  the 
river  there  are  no  dismantled  castles, 
chantries,  or  ancient  English  homes  well 
known  to  history,  —  only  the  somewhat 
barren  incidents  of  flat  riparian  scenery, 
scattered  homesteads,  cottages,  barns,  and 
long,  green  pastures,  between  which  the 
yellow  stream  turns  and  twists  in  lazy  folds 
like  a  huge  serpent  through  the  herbage. 
When  the  great  body  of  sea-water  fills 
the  banks  and  neighboring  dikes  silence 
broods  over  its  flood,  which  knows  not  in 
its  solemn  strength  how  to  laugh  or  ripple 
on  pebbly  beach  or  rock,  as  if  replete  with 
a  full  life  that  throbs  through  the  land  with 
giant  strength,  leaving  childish  pranks  far 
behind  it.  Like  the  river  Duddon,  cele- 
brated by  Wordsworth,  no  longer  the 
nurseling  of  the  skies,  it  rushes  *'in 
radiant  progress  towards  the  deep," 

Where  mightiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sink,  and  forget  their  nature. 

Now  and  then,  like  brown,  ghost-like 
shadows  in  the  twilight,  the  sails  of  a  coal 
lugger  glide  mysteriously  against  the  sky 
line  on  its  broad  bosom,  driven  up  stream, 
sometimes  to  the  wonder  of  the  spectator, 
who  may  forget  or  perhaps  not  see  the 
advent  of  the  bore. 

For  the  Parrett  is  a  tidal  river,  and,  if 
we  think  of  it,  tidal  rivers  must  generally 
be  ugly,  their  very  usefulness  consisting 
in  showing  plain  open  reaches  unimpeded 
by  brushwood,  and  a  good  waterway  ac- 
cessible on  either  side.  Not  cataract,  not 
rock,  no  sound  of  rushing  waters,  is  needed 
for  commerce  ;  only  sleepy,  useful,  and  it 
may  be  sullen,  gleams  of  water,  along 
which  men  can  travel  easily  backwards 
and  forwards  to  their  markets  from  the 
sea  without  peril,  or  wreckage,  or  discom- 
fort. All  this,  indeed,  the  Parrett  has 
given,  and  much  more,  in  old  times.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  piers,  dry  docks,  artificial 
basins,  and  harbors  with  all  the  triumphs 
of  marine  engineering,  here  was  a  place 
where,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waters,  ships  could  be  careened 
with  ease,  and  their  bottoms  overhauled 


from  stem  to  stern.  Liverpool,  indeed, 
was  a  solitude  when  the  banks  of  the  Par- 
rett were  thronged  with  sailors  going 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  not  indeed  in  floating  palaces, 
as  now,  but  in  those  ships  of  small  burthen 
which,  handled  well  and  deftly,  served  the 
purposes  of  our  Icelandic  fishermen,  and 
carried  them  on  their  farthest  voyages  of 
discovery.  Sailors  in  those  days  knew 
well  how  to  hand  reef  and  steer,  better 
perhaps  than  they  do  now. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  told, 
the  woollen  trade  was  in  full  swing  along 
the  valley  of  the  Parrett.  "  Bridgwaters," 
"Tauntons,"  and  "  Dunsters,"  were  as 
well-known  fabrics  then  as  Manchester  cot- 
tons and  Nottingham  laces  now.  In  1389 
Parliament  enacted  that  "the  broadcloth 
much  made  in  Somerset  shall  not  be  sold 
tied  up  and  rolled,  but  shall  be  displayed 
to  the  purchasers,"  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud.  Bridgwater  was  bracketed  with 
Taunton  and  Dunster  in  the  table  of 
"Rates  outwards,"  twelfth  year  of  King 
Charles  II.,  in  respect  to  "woollen  cloths 
accompted  for  short  cloths."  In  the  vil- 
lages branch  manufactures  were  carried 
on  ;  and  on  panels  and  oak  bench  ends  in 
the  churches  the  industries  of  the  age 
were  often  depicted,  and  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Pity  indeed  that  now  all  local  arts 
and  handicraft  are  crushed  out  of  life  by 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  !  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  silk-throwsting 
was  carried  on  largely  in  the  valley  of  the 
Parrett,  and  who  will  deny  that  the  wood- 
carvers'  art  has  been  injured  by  the  inev- 
itable centralization  of  the  age? 

The  Wye  and  the  Severn  farther  up  the 
Channel  have  somewhat  by  their  greater 
celebrity  relegated  the  Parrett  to  obscu- 
rity, for  the  Parrett  is  scarcely  celebrated 
in  prose,  still  less  in  poetry.  ^^Vate  caret 
sacro^^  is  the  motto  of  the  tawny  Parrett. 
Even  its  salmon,  which  undoubtedly  are 
amongst  the  best  in  the  world,  are  seldom 
spoken  of  outside  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  perhaps  it  is  best  known  as 
the  river  with  a  "  bore  "  which  attains 
phenomenal  strength  and  force  along  its 
banks,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  equi- 
nox when  the  gales  blow  strong  from  the 
north-west,  and  pile  the  water  up  in  Bridg- 
water Bay.  Still,  in  spite  of  its  ugliness, 
lack  of  aesthetic  charms,  and  neglect  by 
artists  and  historians,  this  river  valley  has 
seen  the  makings  of  much  of  England's 
history.  It  is  more  richly  endowed  with 
memories,  as  it  rolls  heavily  seaward,  than 
many  a  more  picturesque  and  sounding 
river.      The   purity  of  its  original   foun 
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tains,  far  up  in  the  Dorsetshire  hills,  clear 
as  the  Bandusian  spring,  is  lost  many 
miles  before  it  reaches  the  Channel,  and 
the  bosom  is  stained  and  freckled  with 
the  froth  and  yeast  of  a  sea-water  that  has 
long  since  degenerated  from  the  blue  of 
ocean.  Still  the  very  presence  of  this 
outer  flood,  and  the  breath  of  the  Channel 
it  brings  with  it,  are  the  guarantees  of 
history.  Its  mouth,  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
seems  to  thunder  forth,  in  the  daily  con- 
flict of  the  Channel  waters,  echoes  of 
some  greater  fame  and  rumors  of  more 
spacious  times. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  is 
never-ending  war.  Stand  by  the  sides 
when  the  floodgates  of  the  sea,  let  loose 
from  the  distant  Atlantic,  pulsate  up  the 
narrow  Bristol  Channel,  and  with  accumu- 
lated power  rush  swiftly  over  the  barren 
sands  and  mud,  crowding  into  the  narrow 
corner  of  Bridgwater  Bay,  It  is  a  verita- 
ble Campus  Martins  of  contending  foes,  a 
Niagara  of  conflicting  sounds.  The  small 
island  opposite  its  mouth,  made  of  drift 
and  sediment  through  countless  centuries, 
grows  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  tide  ad- 
vances up  its  beach  ;  the  narrow  passage 
between  it  and  the  mainland,  across  which, 
at  neap  tide,  you  might  easily  ford,  waxes 
deeper  and  deeper;  and  innumerable  ed- 
dies turn  and  twist  with  inconceivable 
force  round  the  yellow  banks.  It  is  not 
at  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Parrett  that  the 
bore  is  seen  first  of  all.  Naturally  the 
tidal  wave  collects  and  concentrates  its 
water  higher  up,  where  the  banks  begin  to 
narrow,  and  then  with  a  steady,  irresisti- 
ble flow  the  water  rushes  up,  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  presenting 
the  spectacle  of  a  level  column  about 
three  feet  in  height.  Sometimes,  although 
very  rarely,  two  bores  occur,  one  succeed- 
ing another,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
fishermen  and  sailors.  Once  when  the 
tide  was  running  down  after  the  full,  two 
ships  got  jambed  by  carelessness,  across 
the  stream;  and  it  appeared  as  if,  sinking 
one  upon  the  other,  a  wreck  of  a  somewhat 
curious  nature  was  imminent.  A  second 
bore  appeared  and  floated  them  asunder  ; 
which  was  regarded  as  a  most  curious  and 
providential  interposition  of  the  river 
god.  But  such  interpositions  in  the  favor 
of  ships  in  peril  cannot  be  counted  upon, 
and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  one  bore  only,  each 
tide  appearing  with  great  regularity  at 
about  two  hours  before  the  time  for  high 
tide  ;  for  the  bore  does  not  begin  to  form 
till  the  tidal  wave  has  had  time  to  rush  in 
and  cover  the  acres  of  sand  and  mud  ex- 
tending far   out  opposite   Burnham,  and 


then,  reaching  a  certain  level,  to  make  its 
irresistible  advance  up  the  Parrett. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  bore  was  un- 
known (so  the  story  runs)  to  the  early 
Danish  invaders;  and  in  King  Alfred's 
time  the  forces  were  divided  by  the  sud- 
den subsidence  of  the  river,  and  those  on 
the  eastern  bank  could  not  use  their  ships, 
which  were  stranded,  or  wade  and  swim 
across  themselves  in  the  liquid  mud. 
This  gave  the  Saxons  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  defeat  upon  the  isolated  body 
on  the  west  side,  and,  after  the  victory,  of 
making  good  their  retreat  to  the  neigh- 
boring fastnesses  of  the  Quantocks,  prob- 
ably the  tall  ridge  of  Douseborough  or 
Danesbarrow,  separated  then  by  a  tract  of 
primeval  forest  and  swamp.  Close  by 
Combwich  a  circular  mound  is  pointed  out 
where  (it  is  said)  Ubba,  a  Danish  leader, 
was  buried ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  farm,  called  now  Upper  Cock 
Farm,  in  which  this  mound  is  situated,  is 
really  a  corruption  of  Ubba-coc,  the  mound 
of  Ubba.  But  the  mouth  of  the  Parrett  is 
replete  with  ancient  memories  of  battles 
fought  here  between  Saxon  and  Dane. 
The  river  itself  was  the  boundary  of 
ancient  Damnonia,  and,  being  a  border 
stream,  was  naturally  the  scene  of  many  a 
fierce  conflict  in  those  so-called  good  old 
days  when  might  was  right,  and  the  prizes 
of  victory  went  to  the  strongest.  Notably 
the  Parrett  was  famed  for  the  gallant 
stand  made  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Danes,  and  we  read  in  '*  Leland's  Collec- 
tanea :  "  "  Eanulph,  with  the  men  of  Som- 
erset and  Bishop  Aelhstan,  of  Sherborne, 
and  Duke  Osric,  with  the  men  of  Dorset, 
fighting  with  the  Danish  army  and  making 
no  little  slaughter  of  them,  obtained  the 
palm  of  victory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pedridan." 

Right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Parrett 
are  the  two  very  notable  and  conspicuous 
islands  of  P'lat  Holmes  and  Steep  Holmes, 
the  word  Holm  giving  a  clue  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian occupation,  forming  a  rare  van- 
tage ground  for  the  hordes  of  pirates,  who 
could  choose  their  own  time  to  strike  a 
blow  where  and  how  tliey  could  along 
either  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
whether  in  fertile  Damnonia  or  in  rocky 
Wales,  It  is  said  that  Gildas  Badonicus, 
the  ancient  British  historian,  once  so- 
journed on  this  lonely  island.  He  was  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor  ;  and  in 
his  day  the  British  Church  was  at  its 
lowest,  and  poor  Christians  were  driven  to 
hide  themselves  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  land.  Gildas,  being  persecuted  by 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons,  sought  a  quiet 
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place  here  for  his  "  De  Excidio  Britanniae  " 
amidst  the  roar  of  tempests  and  the  clans; 
of  the  myriad  sea-fowl ;  which  shows  to 
what  straits  research  and  literature  were 
put  in  those  early  days  when  might  was 
right.  Not  even  here,  however,  was  the 
poor  scholar  left  to  meditate  in  peace  over 
his  somewhat  gloomy  treatise.  Some 
roving  pirates  looked  upon  these  Channel 
islands  with  different  eyes,  regarding  them 
as  a  convenient  theatre  for  outrage.  Find- 
ing poor  Gildas  in  possession,  they  de- 
prived him  of  the  little  peculium  he  had, 
and,  after  listening  to  his  philosophy  with 
contempt  bade  him  betake  himself  off, 
parchment  and  all.  Thence  he  went,  we 
are  informed  in  Collinson's  "History  of 
Somersetshire,"  to  the  monastery  of  Glas- 
tonbury, where  he  died  about  570.  The 
island,  being  accessible  only  at  two  places, 
was  an  ideal  pirates'  perch.  Now  it  bristles 
-with  cannon  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  warfare,  on  guard  as  a  sentinel 
island,  watchful  against  any  rash  invader  of 
England's  shores.  It  is  a  rough,  cradled 
Avatch-dog,  and  stands  in  the  very  eye  of 
Atlantic  gales.  Whosoever  goes  to  Burn- 
ham  or  to  Weston  knows  its  outline  well, 
bare  and  bleak  against  the  western  skies, 
lying  couchant  in  mid-channel.  Looking 
oftentimes  from  the  neighboring  Quantock 
heights,  S.  T.  Coleridge  brooded  over 

The  Channel  there,  the  Islands,  and  White 

Sails, 
Dim  coasts  and  cloudlike  Hills  and  shoreless 

Ocean ; 

and,  once  in  a  mood  of  despondency,  when 
on  the  shores  of  Shurian  Bars,  he  looks 
iipon  in  the  twilight  — 

The  Watch  Fire 
Dark  reddening  from  the  Channelled  Isle  ; 

and  the  genial  soul  conjures  up  gloomy 
pictures  of  lightnings,  storms,  and  ship- 
wrecks, as  the  vessel  reels  against  the 
island  rocks.  It  is  only  a  bit  of  atrabil- 
ious humor.  Coleridge  becomes  himself 
again,  and  "fancy  more  gaily  sings." 

There  is  one  expression  of  the  poet 
which  is  artistically  very  true.  He  speaks 
-of  the  "dim  coasts  and  cloudlike  hills." 
Here.in  this  part  of  the  Channel  the  atmo- 
sphere is  peculiarly  tender  and  delicate, 
and  the  distant  hills  oftentimes  seem, 
down  in  the  west,  to  hang  sometimes  in 
cloudland,  like  clouds  themselves,  appar- 
elled in  most  gorgeous  lights.  Turner, 
the  great  painter,  is  said  to  have  gained 
many  of  his  remarkable  effects  from  Burn- 
ham,  looking  westward  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Barrett  towards  the  open  sea.  Art- 
ists, also,  who  have  spent  the  summer  at 


the  Quantocks,  have  noticed  the  play  of 
cloudland  as  a  distinctive  part  of  the  gen- 
eral scenery  of  the  place.  The  very  con- 
formation of  the  shores  on  either  side  of 
the  Channel  would,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  constant  variation  of  the  clouds. 
There  are  highlands  on  both  sides,  both  in 
Wales  and  in  Somerset,  and  over  the  in- 
tervening space  of  water,  narrowing  con- 
tinually from  Lundy  Island  to  the  Severn, 
the  forms  and  shapes  of  Atlantic  mists 
are  shifting  in  constant  and  kaleidoscopic 
motion.  They  need  a  Turner  to  paint, 
and  a  Ruskin  to  describe. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Barrett,  in  rough 
weather,  there  is  an  absolute  commingling 
of  all  the  elements  at  times,  and  the  effect 
is  a  blurred,  confused,  though  wholly  com- 
plete image,  such  as  Turner  calls  up. 
Look  yonder,  as  the  tide  begins  to  turn, 
destined  in  a  few  hours  to  rise  full  forty 
feet.  First,  through  the  mist,  over  the 
muddy  expanses,  mere  shadowy  fields  of 
drifting  foam,  white  against  the  dark  hori- 
zon, rise  into  being.  Long,  creamy  spaces 
glance  momentarily  into  view  as  a  bigger 
wave  than  usual  has  covered  the  broad 
spaces  of  mud  and  sand,  leaving  behind 
it  a  tumultuous  vision  of  brown  and  speck- 
led water  heaving  with  ponderous  wrath. 
The  inevitableness  of  the  advancingflood 
rushes  upon  the  senses,  and  you  think  of 
those  poor  martyrs  who,  in  former  days, 
were  bound  to  posts  on  such  a  desolate 
scene,  doomed  to  wait  till  the  lapping  and 
curdling  waves  beat  the  life  out  of  them. 
You  seem  to  see  the  ocean  grow  visibly 
before  your  eyes.  The  froth  becomes  a 
wavelet,  the  wavelet  a  wave,  the  wave  a 
billow,  dark  and  thunderous;  then  many 
billows  melt  into  a  confused  torrent  of 
waters,  whirled  in  dark  chaos  and  broken 
in  shapeless  masses  upon  the  clifT. 

In  iMay,  when  the  plover  nests,  the 
scene  is  different.  The  sea  breeze  sings 
among  the  shrouds,  and  the  tide  murmurs 
and  soughs  like  azephyr  among  the  pines, 
or  as  a  host  of  busy  insects  over  heather 
wastes.  The  echoes  of  the  empty  beach 
are  hollow;  the  sounds  travel  inland  even 
to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  ;  and,  far  out,  when 
the  tide  turns,  a  broad,  even  line  of  water 
moves  gently  forward,  wrapping  space 
after  space  in  smooth  and  quiet  shallows. 
The  sea-birds  are  loath  to  quit  their  feed- 
ing-grounds in  the  face  of  such  silent  and 
subtle  waters  ;  but  when  they  do  so  at 
last,  in  tumultuous  uprising,  their  shrill 
notes  sound  far  inland  to  the  hay-fields 
past  the  cliff.  The  shrimper,  who  has 
been  plying  his  sweeping  net,  returns  with 
full  crate  ;  the  fisherman  comes  from  his 
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poles  at  low  water  mounted  on  his  strange 
mud  horse,  or  mud  sleigh  ;  and  the  great 
conger  lying  hid  in  the  noontide  heat  in 
some  congenial  hole,  leaps  forth  to  roam 
again. 

But  let  us  wander  farther  up  the  Parrett. 
His  curves  will  take  us  to  Bridgwater,  not 
far  from  the  classic  field  of  Sedgmoor, 
whence,  indeed,  he  draws  the  tributary 
waters.  On  the  west  side  the  spire  of 
Bridgwater  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape.  It  recalls  the  aphorism  of 
Wordsworth  that  spires  suit  a  level,  cham- 
paign country,  and  square  towers  a  nes- 
tling valley.  It  recalls  also  memories  of 
Monmouth,  and  of  a  well-known  rising. 
For  from  the  parapets  of  the  Tower,  it 
is  said,  Monmouth  looked  eastward  upon 
the  neighboring  field  of  Sedgmoor.  The 
church  itself  well  repays  a  visit,  for  at  the 
east  end  hangs  a  well-known  picture,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  French  or 
Spanish  privateerduring  the  last  war  with 
France.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  work 
of  Guido,  and  ;^io,ooo  was  once  offered 
for  it  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. In  this  church,  also,  Blake,  the  great 
Commonwealth  admiral,  was  christened. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  memorial 
erected  in  Bridgwater  to  the  hero  who 
said,  for  all  gallant  British  sailors  in  those 
days  of  trouble,  that  "state  aflEairs  were 
not  their  province  ;  their  duty  was  to  keep 
foreigners  from  fooling  us."  Right  well 
Blake  kept  them  from  fooling  us  !  The 
battle-field  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  Bridg- 
water ;  and  Macaulay,  Walter  Besant, 
Blackmore,  and  other  writers  have  made 
us  familiar  with  the  place  and  scenery.  It 
is  a  strange,  flat  country,  and  the  abode 
still  of  many  rustics  whose  forefathers 
have  lived  in  the  same  parish  for  genera- 
tions,—  rather  a  rare  thing  in  these  days 
of  migration  from  country  to  town,  and 
illustrative  of  the  conservative  tendency 
remarked  upon  by  Macaulay  as  useful  for 
handing  down  oral  traditions  from  father 
to  son.  The  country  folk  still  adhere  to 
the  "Zummerzet"  dialect,  and  to  "Zum- 
merzet  zyder,"  of  which  the  king's  troopers 
drank  so  heavily  before  Sedgmoor,  but 
without  fuddling  their  brains  or  unnerving 
their  arms,  as  poor  Monmouth's  followers 
fondly  imagined  when  they  planned  their 
unsuccessful  surprise.  From  the  top  of 
Chedzoy  church  tower  the  incidents  of 
the  fight  are  easily  recalled,  although  the 
dikes,  or  rhines  (as  they  ar?  locally  styled), 
have  been  somewhat  changed  since  the 
battle.  To  the  east  is  Stawell  Hill,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  along  which,  it  is  said,  Mon- 
mouth, when  the  game  was  up,  effected 


his  escape.  Cock  Hill,  lying  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Brue  and  of  the  Parrett,  is 
considered  by  some  the  best  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  an  historical  place,  and  the 
village  of  Edington  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Aethandune,  when  King  Alfred,  waging 
war  against  the  whole  pagan  army,  gained 
the  victory  with  divine  assistance.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  site  of  Bratton  Hill,  in 
Wiltshire,  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  face  of  the  country  there  are 
monuments  of  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor. 
Looking  from  Chedzoy  church  eastward, 
you  may  see,  if  you  are  far-sighted  enough, 
a  little  mound  fenced  in  with  care.  It  is 
the  grave  of  many  of  those  poor  rustics 
who,  with  rude  weapons,  fought  like  he- 
roes against  the  king's  troops.  On  the 
outside  walls  of  the  church  itself  you  no- 
tice the  well-worn  places  in  the  blocks  of 
sand-stone  where  they  sharpened  their 
scythes  and  pikes.  From  time  to  time  the 
ground  yields  up  ghastly  tokens  of  this 
last  fight  on  English  soil.  On  a  glebe 
field,  not  long  ago,  when  laborers  were 
double-trenching,  they  found  bodies  not 
three  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Not  far 
off  is  an  oak-tree  on  which  the  captured 
rebels  were  hanged  without  ceremony. 

The  landscape  on  a  May  morning  is 
very  fair.  Between  Chedzoy  and  the  dis- 
tant Tor  of  Glastonbury  stretches  many 
an  acre  of  green  and  fertile  marshland, 
redeemed  step  by  step  from  the  inroads  of 
the  tide.  Yet  it  was  wild  enough  even 
within  recent  times.  Old  men  will  "  mind  " 
how  the  booming  bittern  was  common  in 
their  marshes,  and  how  wild  duck,  teal, 
geese,  and  snipe  haunted  the  pools  in 
scores,  and  could  be  shot  almost  "in  sack 
fulls"  (to  use  their  expression).  Up  to 
the  present  day  the  snipe  breeds  there 
occasionally,  and  many  a  "  walk  "  of  these 
birds  can  still  be  flushed  on  a  winter's 
day.  The  whole  extent  of  the  moors, 
especially  on  the  east  side  of  the  Polden 
Hills,  is  a  floating,  peaty  mass,  shaking 
and  trembling  as  the  heavy  wains  make 
their  way  along,  and  especially  agitated 
when  the  trains  along  the  branch  line  from 
Templecombe  to  Bridgwater  rumble  on- 
wards. The  engineer  of  this  line  found 
it  difficult,  here  and  there,  to  find  a  firm 
and  solid  foundation  for  the  bridges.  At 
evening  the  vapors  arise  and  cover  the 
surface  with  floating  white  mists,  weird 
and  fantastic  to  look  upon,  and  unhealthy 
to  breathe.  Ague  prevails  here,  and  the 
partial  drainage  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  made  it  more  unhealthy  than  when 
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it  was  one  wide,  unreclaimed  waste,  with 
a  greater  part  of  its  surface  covered  witli 
water.  It  is"  the  process  of  dryinoj-up 
which  causes  a  marsh  locality  to  be  espe- 
cially unhealthy.  Here  often  some  rem- 
nant of  a  primeval  forest  in  the  shape  of 
sodden  oak  is  exhumed  as  the  layers  of 
peat  are  removed,  and  the  dark  foundations 
of  the  moor  appear.  Strange  wild-flowers 
grow  in  the  open  fields;  and  along  the 
dikes,  close  to  the  thick  reeds,  the  blossom 
of  the  hottonia,  or  water-violet,  appear. 
This  is  the  fumitory,  "a  name  which  su- 
perstition holds  to  fame,"  the  smoke 
caused  by  which  is  said  to  exorcise  evil 
spirits.  On  Glastonbury  and  Burtle 
Moors  are  found  the  osmunda  regalis 
fern,  the  hoary  and  soft  sedge,  the  corn 
brome  grass,  the  hare's  tail  rush,  the  gale 
or  Dutch  myrtle,  the  marsh  fern,  the 
marsh  saxifrage,  cranberry,  and  water 
milfoil,  with  many  others.  Down  by  the 
coast  the  sea  darnel-grass,  the  sea  rush- 
grass,  the  yellow  poppy,  the  sea  barley 
grass,  the  sea  chickweed,  the  spurrey,  and 
wormwood  grow,  and  on  the  rocks  them- 
selves the  sea  liverwort  can  be  found. 

The  names  of  the  places  themselves, 
such  as  Weston  Zoyland,  Chedzoy,  and 
Middlexoy,  testify  to  the  presence  of  the 
sea,  and  point  out  the  little  vantage  points 
where,  on  eminences  a  little  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country,  the  rude  folk  of 
this  watery  wilderness  could  live.  For 
was  not  Glastonbury  itself  an  island  ?  In 
Tennyson's  "  Holy  Grail  "  the  character 
of  the  spot  is  preserved. 

From  our  old  books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  here  the  heathen  prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  him  an  Isle  of  Marsh  whereon  to  build, 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the  marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore. 

How  entirely  Glastonbury  was  sur- 
rounded by  water  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  that  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  setting 
out  from  Glaston's  Isle,  used  to  sail  by 
boat  on  an  annual  excursion  from  the  ab- 
bey down  the  river  Brue  and  along  the  Pill 
row  cut  towards  Brent,  to  visit  their  prop- 
erty. Doubtless  this  annual  procession 
was  an  important  event  in  those  days, 
when  the  riches  of  Glastonbury  were 
great,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  of 
the  Parrett  obedient  to  the  rule  of  the 
spiritual  superiors,  who  often  lorded  it 
with  a  kindly  despotism.  In  those  harry- 
ing days  such  an  island  refuge,  sanctified 
by  use  and  tradition,  was  a  beatific  vision, 
and  men  idealized  it  as  they  idealized  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  gave  every 
beautiful  attribute  to  it  they  could  imagine. 


Thus  it  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Parrett 
that  the  ancient  Island  Valley  of  Avilion 
was  placed.  Avilon  is  a  Welsh  word  de- 
rived from  Aval^  meaning  an  apple  ;  and 
the  district  is  still  famed  for  its  apples. 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  even  wind  blows  loudly. 

A  somewhat  ideal  picture  this  if  the 
stranger  happens  to  time  his  visit  in  win- 
ter, when  the  east  or  north-west  winds 
sweep  over  the  marshes  ;  but  true  enough 
in  May,  when  the  apple-trees  are  resplen- 
dent in  blossoms,  the  plover  utters  its 
plaintive  note,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
distant  sea  are  softened  into  a  pleasant 
lullaby.  Elsewhere,  in  his  Arthurian 
romances,  Tennyson  recalls  more  truly 
the  winter  scenery  — 

When  the  dolorous  day 
Grew  drearier  towards  twilight  falling,  came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  north,  and  blew 
The  mists  aside, 

and  where 

The  rosy  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 

Yonder  is  Athelney,  and  this  small 
knoll  recalls  other  memories.  Here  was 
an  island  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
to  have  been  only  two  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  monastery  and  dwellings  for  monks 
built  on  it.  For  here  in  a  dream  St. 
Cuthbert  appeared  to  King  Alfred  and 
bade  him  build  a  monastery  to  God. 
Here,  doubtless.  King  Alfred  planned  his 
wise  schemes,  secure  in  his  island  refuge, 
soon  to  be  a  scourge  upon  the  hurrying 
Danes.  The  safety  of  England  lay  then 
in  her  wooden  walls,  and  the  beginning  of 
England's  fleet  was  made  in  these  gloomy 
morasses. 

In  Isle  Brewers  and  Isle  Abbots,  and 
in  the  neighboring  forest  of  Neroche  the 
stately  oak,  we  read,  grew  well  ;  and  at 
Athelney  Bridge,  a  central  point  on  the 
moorland  wastes,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tone,  the  tidal  Parrett  flows  up  from  the 
sea  full  thirty  miles  distant,  reaching  at 
high  water  a  breadth  of  sixty  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet,  a  fair  place  from 
which  to  launch  the  war  galleys  or  to  re- 
pair and  careen  them.  On  Athelney  (or 
the  Island  of  Nobles),  it  is  not  mere  fancy 
to  say,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
fend England's  shores,  just  as,  doubtless, 
in  times  past,  the  first  attempt  was  made 
at  Glastonbury  to  plant  the  first  English 
Church. 

No  place  now  is  sacred  from  the  pro- 
faning hand  of  the  engineer.  Across  this 
historic  valley  an  idea  has  been  mooted  to 
dig  a  ship  canal  connecting  the  waters  of 
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the  Bristol  Channel  with  those  of  the 
English  Channel.  In  1810  the  suggestion 
■was  made  to  cut  a  canal  between  Bridg- 
water and  the  Combwich  reach  of  the 
river  Parrett,  thereby  avoiding  some  of 
the  endless  windings  which  make  the  dis- 
tance to  Bridgwater  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  just  double  what  it  is  in  an  airline. 
Later  on,  as  the  tonnage  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, a  project  was  set  on  foot  "to 
take  a  survey  of  the  river  Parrett,  and  to 
give  a  plan,  estimate,  and  report,  showing 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  floating 
dock  at  or  near  the  town,  with  a  ship 
canal,  having  eighteen  feet  of  water  thence 
to  such  part  of  the  river,  near  to  its  mouth, 
as  would  afford  a  convenient  means  of 
access  from  the  sea  for  vessels  of  a  large 
class,  during  neap  as  well  as  spring  tides, 
with  apian  for  bringing  the  extension  of 
the  Taunton  canal  into  such  floating  dock, 
taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  public 
sewers  of  the  town." 

This  was  in  1835  ;  but  now  nothing  less 
than  a  canal  cut  across  from  sea  to  sea  will 
satisfy  the  magnificent  ideas  of  modern 
engineers.  Such  an  artificial  waterway 
would  make  ancient  Damnonia  an  island. 
From  many  points  of  view  it  would  be 
useful.  It  would  save  ships  bound  to  and 
ships  bound  from  Cardiff  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  the  long  and  perilous  voyage 
round  Land's  End;  it  would  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  western  counties  ;  and 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view  it  would  be 
invaluable  in  case  of  a  war  with  France. 
Some  maintain  that  it  would  aid  greatly 
in  draining  the  marsh  country,  and  help  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  commissioners 
and  experts  for  generations.  A  change 
would  come  over  these  quiet  moorland 
solitudes,  and  the  rustics  would  gaze  in 
awe  at  the  argosies  of  the  East  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  near  King  Al 
fred's  ancient  haunts  and  the  fastnesses  of 
his  followers.  Yet,  as  an  engineering  feat, 
the  canal  would  be,  nowadays,  no  great  or 
surprising  wonder. 

Chedzoy  church,  from  the  tower  of 
which  such  a  wide  view  can  be  gained 
over  the  valley  of  the  Parrett,  is  a  very 
interesting  old  moorland  church.  It  is 
built  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  and  outside,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  can  boast  of 
beautiful  work.  Inside  the  oak  bench 
ends  are  very  good  and  conspicuous,  even 
for  Somersetshire,  where  the  churches  are 
often  rich  in  oak  carving.  The  chief  curi- 
osity of  the  church  furniture  consists  in 
the  well-known  altar  cloths,  discovered 
quite  recently,  and  the  only  bit  of  pre- 
Reformation  work  of  this  kind  known  to 
exist.    The  Wantage  Sisters  have  repaired 


and  restored  these  with  great  skill  and 
care,  and  when  exhibited  anywhere,  the 
precious  specimens  of  ancient  art  are  in- 
sured for;^2,ooo.  Of  course,  being  unique, 
they  are  in  their  way  priceless.  The 
stranger  is  surprised  to  find  in  this  lonely 
moorland  church  so  much  to  interest  him, 
both  of  old  and  new.  Yet  the  manners  of 
the  moorland  folk  were,  until  quite  re- 
cently, rough  and  uncouth.  Not  much 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  cider  was 
drunk  inside  the  church  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding,  fives  were  played  on  Sun- 
days against  the  church  tower,  and  the 
space  under  the  belfry  was  converted  oc- 
casionally into  a  ring  where  the  pugilists 
of  the  village  could  perform.  Needless  to 
say  that  all  these  customs  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  survive  in  almost  incred- 
ible tradition. 

The  rustic  of  the  valley  of  the  Parrett, 
however,  has  many  peculiar  beliefs  and 
customs  of  his  own,  and  in  the  moors 
superstition  has  died  hard.  To  be  "over- 
looked "  is  to  have  a  neighbor's  evil  eye 
upon  you,  and  it  is  not  thought  extraordi- 
nary even  now  to  consult  the  wise  man  (or 
wizard).  The  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
healing  you  of  the  king's  evil  by  his  touch. 

To  a  stranger  the  provincialism  as  well 
as  the  dialect  of  this  part  of  the  world  is 
somewhat  puzzling.  A  cart  will  be  called 
a  "plough;"  a  dree-wheeled  putt  is  a 
three-wheeled  conveyance;  a  rick  yard  is 
a  mowbarton ;  a  loft  a  talat ;  a  wether 
sheep  a  hog;  oxen  beasts;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  pronounced,  beastesses ;  turf 
is  called  the  spine  ;  "d  "  is  constantly  used 
for  "th,"  as  droo  for  through,  dree,  as 
above,  for  three  ;  drash  for  thrash  ;  drush 
(drusel)  for  thrush.  Tapping  a  shoe  is 
putting  on  a  new  sole  ;  spitting  the  gearden 
is  digging  the  garden.  In  the  Somerset 
pronunciation  of  gearden  the  derivation  of 
the  word  from  yard  seems  to  appear; 
mines  is  pronounced  as  moines,  which  is 
exactly  the  word  used  by  the  old  chroni- 
cler who  wrote  the  account  of  Frobisher's 
voyage  to  the  north  in  search  of  gold. 
The  letter  "  r  "  is  treated  very  curiously, 
and  is  often  transposed  by  a  metathesis 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  outsider.  For 
example,  Bridgwater  becomes  Burgwaa- 
ter;  red  becomes  hurd  ;  Richard,  Hurch- 
ard ;  great,  gurt.  The  word  maid  is 
almost  invariably  used  instead  of  girl ; 
one  of  their  most  common  adjectives  is 
terrible,  or  tarble,  to  qualify  anything  or 
everything  from  a  big  thunderstorm  to  a 
big  pig.  A  "  gurt  mommut"  is  a  stupid 
fellow.  There  are  still  some  living  who,  on 
Twelfth  Night,  sit  in  the  church  porch  to 
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see  how  many  of  their  neighbors  who  defile 
in  are  spared  to  come  out  again.  Those 
who  remain  behind  will  die  the  ensuing 
year.  Instead  of  asking  whether  service 
has  begun  in  church,  the  rustic  folk  will 
say,  "  Has  prayer  gone  in  yet  ?  "  Not  far 
from  the  Parrett  are  three  or  four  places 
where  grafts  of  the  Holy  Thorn  from 
Glastonbury  are  supposed  to  grow,  and 
the  people  go  to  see  them  blossom  on  old 
Christmas  day.  There  is  a  tradition 
amongst  many  old  people  that  it  is  better 
to  celebrate  old  Christmas  day  than  the 
new  one.  Until  recently  there  was  quite 
a  mass  of  local  traditions,  songs,  and 
literature;  but  the  national  schools  are 
doing  their  levelling  work. 

Although  the  West  Somerset  folk  are 
often  hearty  enough  in  their  way,  a  tone 
of  pessimism  is  prevalent  among  them 
when  they  speak  of  one  another.  When 
a  good  man  has  departed  this  life  they 
rarely  speak  of  him  in  ecstatic  language, 
or  apply  such  adjectives  as  "splendid" 
or  "capital"  to  his  virtues;  the  utmost 
they  say  is,  "Woll,you  never  heard  nairer 
zoul  speak  bad  o  un."  Two  negatives  are 
often  used  where  one  would  do. 

On  the  marshes  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Parrett  a  very  curious  land  tenure, 
peculiar  to  this  neighborhood,  is  found. 
The  moors  or  marshes  are  valued  highly 
as  affording  most  nutritious  food  for  stock, 
and  from  miles  round  sheep  and  oxen  are 
sent  there  for  change  of  herbage,  the  salt 
and  sea  breezes  having  a  most  wonderful 
effect  upon  them.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  river  the  tract  known  as  Pawlett  Hams 
used  to  let  at  £/]  or  ^8  an  acre  yearly  in 
the  good  days.  On  the  west  side  the 
moors  known  as  Wick  Moor,  North  Ham, 
and  Sharp  Ham,  comprising  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  are  owned 
by  twenty  to  thirty  proprietors.  But  their 
proprietorship  is  exercised  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar way.  It  is  a  kind  of  communal 
tenure  of  a  very  unique  and  puzzling 
character.  The  ownership  of  a  rap  or 
dole  in  one  moor  will  give  stockage  rights 
in  the  adjoining  moor.  For  example,  a 
Sharp  Ham  right  will  carry  with  it  a  stock- 
age  right  in  Wick  Moor.  Further,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  "  Foresheer  " 
and  the  stockage  right.  A  proprietor  may 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  cut  a  sheer  of 
grass  on  one  lot,  and  yet  not  have  the 
stockage  to  himself  afterwards.  The 
time  when  "stockage"  begins  varies  in 
the  different  moors,  and  here  and  there  no 
mowing  or  foresheer  is  allowed.  Further, 
the  ownerships  of  a  "rap"  in  one  place 
and  of  a  "dole  "  in  another  do  not  involve 
the   right  to   pasture   stock   of  the  same 


number  or  description  in  every  case.  By 
mutual  agreement,  the  time  and  condition 
of  opening  the  moor  may  be  altered. 
There  is  no  boundary  fence  between  the 
raps  and  doles ;  they  lie  between  the 
rhines  or  ditches  in  open  country. 

The  question  seems  to  be  :  How  did  the 
ownership  of  a  Sharp  Ham  right,  for  ex- 
ample, give  the  owner  the  communal 
privileges  over  adjoining  moors?  Per- 
haps it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  common  duty  ;  and  this  would 
be  either  draining  the  moor  by  the  rhines, 
or  helping  to  dam  back  the  inroads  of  the 
tides.  For  ages  the  problem  of  diking 
and  draining  was  before  the  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Parrett ;  the  pastures  of 
their  flocks,  their  houses,  and  their  very 
existence  depended  upon  its  being  done 
successfully.  The  tide  has  long  since 
encroached  upon  the  land,  and  right  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Parrett  there  is  said 
to  be  a  submerged  forest  and  lands,  for 
which  tithe  rent-charge  used  to  figure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighboring  clergyman, 
with  power  to  distrain  upon  Father  Nep- 
tune if  he  thought  fit.  In  these  raps  and 
doles  the  Church  was  not  forgotten.  The 
rector  of  a  parish  distant  nearly  thirty 
miles,  and  he  of  another  distant  eight 
miles,  have  a  Sharp  Ham  right,  and  ^a 
privilege  to  stockage  if  they  choose. 
These  rights  show  in  their  way  the  history 
of  church  endowments,  and  their  haphaz- 
ard and  sporadic  character.  There  are 
also  in  existence  in  these  curious  moors 
certain  rights  called  Hopping  Rights. 
This  is  when  the  ownership  and  rights  of 
stockage  passes  from  one  rap  to  another, 
so  that  the  owner  seems  to  "swop"  (ex- 
change) with  a  neighbor  from  one  year  to 
another.  These  hopping  rights  can  only 
exist,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  ditch  or 
rhine  between  the  raps.  Here,  therefore, 
along  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Parrett  there  is  a  tract  of  land  where,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  there  is  no  freehold, 
no  leasehold,  no  copyhold.  Nor  is  there 
a  common;  nor  are  there  common  rights, 
as  usually  understood  ;  nor  is  there  any 
lord  of  the  manor.  Were  some  valuable 
cargoes  to  be  jettisoned  outside,  and  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  cast  up  upon  the  fore- 
shore of  these  reclaimed  moors,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  to  whom,  after  the 
crown,  a  share  of  the  property  would  go. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  coal,  so  plentiful 
in  Cardiff  just  opposite,  does  not,  owing 
to  a  "fault,"  extend  to  the  Sharp  Ham 
rights  ;  otherwise,  another  knotty  question 
of  property  would  arise. 

Within  a  summer  day,  or  even  within 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  impossible  to  wan- 
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der  very  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Parrett 
and  trace  its  head  waters,  which  rise  in 
North  Parrett,  within  sight  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  its  most  interesting  reaches 
are  the  lower  ones,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows.  Far  back  in  the  magic  pages 
of  history  are  the  heroic  figures  of  the 
good  King  Arthur  and  of  Alfred,  with  all 
the  glamourof  chivalricdeeds.  The  mists 
that  curl  round  the  osiers  and  rhines,  and 
slowly  ascend  the  feet  of  the  Polden  hills, 
seem,  to  the  imaginative  mind,  like  a  white 
shroud  that  folds  upon  ancient  men  and 
days,  and  gives  stately  proportions  to  the 
figures  that  then  moved  upon  the  earth. 

The  knights  are  dead,  and  their  swords  are 

rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  —  I  trust. 

But  floating  down  the  stream  of  time  come 
other  men,  more  in  touch  with  us,  and 
more  apparent  in  their  influences  as  build- 
ers up  of  our  national  history.  In  1492  a 
new  world  had  sprung  into  light  across 
the  seas  far  to  the  westward  down  the 
Channel,  and  the  breasts  of  the  sailors  of 
the  West  were  moved.  There  were  ru- 
mors of  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland, 
and  all  the  visions  of  Transatlantic  riches. 
Long  had  the  Bristol  pilots  guided  their 
ships  to  the  fisheries  of  Iceland  ;  and  now, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  former  Ul- 
tima Thule,  placed  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
in  the  wake  of  Lief  the  Lucky,  the  bold 
Scandinavian  explorer,  the  desire  arose 
to  solve  that  one  great  geographical  prob- 
lem of  the  age  —  the  North-West  Passage. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  lived  in  Bristol,  and  eniisted  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  both  up  the  Severn  and 
up  the  Parrett.  "The  sailors  of  Bridg- 
water were  renowned  for  their  love  of 
enterprise,"  we  are  told,  and  joined  in 
that  expedition  under  one  of  the  Cabots, 
which  gave  us  Newfoundland,  our  earliest 
Transatlantic  colony.  The  eastern  penin- 
sula of  Newfoundland  was  called  "The 
Peninsula  of  Avalon."  Might  not  this 
name  be  a  trace  of  the  Western  mariners, 
and  a  memorial  of  a  west-country  valley. 

Then  in  pious  old  Martin  Frobisher's 
days  there  is  another  expedition  to  find 
the  "Straits  of  Anian  "  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  great  khan,  and  the  passage  by  way 
of  the  north  to  the  eastern  seas.  Here 
again  the  sailors  of  the  Parrett  are  to  the 
fore.  There  is  the  Ema  of  Bridgwater, 
and  the  Emanuel  of  Bridgwater,  vessels 
found  in  Frobisher's  third  expedition.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  at  Meta  Incognita, 
at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits,  Fro- 
bisher  and  his  fleet  turned  aside  to  what 


they  thought  were  glittering  gold  mines  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  so  for  many  weeks 
they  ballasted  their  ships  with  the  falla- 
cious heaps  shining  only  with  mica,  imag- 
ining that  the  true  Eldorado  was  not  in 
Mexico  or  in  Pern,  which  they  left  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  under  the  Pole.  The 
Bridgwater  captains,  one  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  was  almost  wrecked  in  the  ice-floes 
of  the  north,  were,  as  might  be  guessed, 
bitterly  disappointed  when,  in  company 
with  the  ships  of  Fowey  and  Barnstaple, 
they  returned  empty-handed.  Sad  at  heart 
they  must  have  drifted  back  again  up  the 
Parrett,  to  be  awakened,  however,  shortly 
(1588)  by  the  great  Armada  stir,  and  win 
gold  ducats  and  fame  from  the  Spaniards. 
Does  not  Bridgwater  boast  of  an  Armada 
chest,  taken,  doubtless,  full  of  gold,  and 
treasured  now  for  all  men  to  see  in  the 
Custom  House  by  the  banks  of  the  Par- 
rett? 

Generation  upon  generation  of  adven- 
turers have  floated  over  Parrett's  flood, 
borne  up  and  down,  like  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  tide  in  their  brief  span  of 
life.  The  Briton,  in  his  rude  skin  coracle, 
glided  between  the  tall  osier  beds,  snaring 
the- wildfowl,  and  fled,  it  may  be,  along 
the  narrow  lanes  of  water  to  some  island 
refuge  from  a  foreign  foe  ;  the  strong,  fair- 
haired  viking  from  the  north,  in  his  long 
boat,  flashing  the  proud  crest  of  the  Raven 
from  his  bows,  was  a  rover  southward  to 
the  farthest  Gades;  the  sailors  of  great 
King  Alfred,  on  their  warlike  galleys  from 
Athelney,  swept  along  by  the  measured 
stroke  of  sixty  stout  oarsmen,  a  patriot 
crew,  were  charged  by  the  king  to  sally 
forth  and  ask  and  give  no  quarter  in  the 
fight.  Then,  later  still,  at  the  new  birth 
of  the  Western  world,  in  brave  Plantagenet 
times,  when  religion  had  stirred  men's 
hearts  to  the  very  core,  haply  a  crusader 
passed  onward  with  face  sternly  set 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  and  bound  by  vow 
to  win  the  sepulchre  from  the  Moslem  foe. 
After  him,  in  stately  Tudor  days,  there 
swept  down  the  retreating  flood  the  adven- 
turous bark  of  some  gallant  Elizabethan 
captain,  bound  northwards  to  the  fishing 
banks  of  distant  Iceland,  or  to  the  glit- 
tering Eldoradoes  of  hyperborean  seas, 
invading  in  his  turn  the  homes  of  the 
ancient  vikings  for  fish  or  gold.  Or,  per- 
haps, half  in  fear  of  Moorish  outrage,  and 
of  Algerine  pirates,  there  stole  down  the 
stream  a  Western  merchant's  sole  venture, 
a  tall  carrack,  made  to  fight  or  trade,  bound 
on  the  southern  tack,  where  the  Portu- 
guese showed  the  way,  past  Cape  Bojador 
and  Cape  Verde,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
for  oil  and  ivory. 
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Here,  too,  the  great  Blake,  watching  in 
his  boyhood  the  tide  ebb  and  flow  daily 
past  his  feet,  nurtured  his  bold  spirit,  and 
hardened  his  iron  nerve,  destined  in  time, 
by  both  sea  and  land,  to  carve  a  deathless 
name,  carrying  to  haughty  Moor  at  Tunis 
and  at  Tangier,  and  to  boasting  Spaniard 
at  Santa  Cruz,  an  example  of  bull-dog 
courage  and  fearlessness,  and  an  intima- 
tion of  England's  destiny.  Here,  too,  not 
far  from  Parrett's  banks,  as  an  undertone 
of  grief  in  the  midst  of  sounding  paeans, 
were  heard  the  baleful  sounds  of  civil 
war  and  here,  on  Sedgmoor's  fatal  field, 
was  the  site  of  the  last  battle  fought  on 
English  soil,  when  brother  slew  brother  at 
the  bidding  of  rival  kings.  Then  we  come 
within  the  times  of  spoken  tradition.  Old 
men  tell  of  what  they  have  heard  from 
others,  and  we  emerge  into  the  "light  of 
common  day."     William  Greswell. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
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**  He  was  a  cynic!     You  might  read  it  writ 

In  that  broad  brow,  crowned  with  its  silver  hair, 
In  those  blue  eyes,  with  childlike  candor  lit, 
In  that  sweet  smile  his  lips  were  wont  to  wear." 

Tom  Taylor. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  Times 
rendered  itself  remarkable  by  being  the 
only  daily  paper  to  refrain  from  making 
special  critical  allusion  to  the  genius  of  a 
man  just  dead,  who  was  the  greatest  artist 
in  his  own  line  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  probably  ever  will  see.  Yes,  Thack- 
eray lay  silent  forever  in  his  house  on 
Palace  Green,  and  Printing  House  Square 
afforded  him  an  obituary  notice  which, 
by  its  length,  would  hardly  have  gratified 
the  relatives  of  a  defunct  city  alderman. 
"God,"  said  Charlotte  Bronte,  "made 
him  second  to  no  man,"  and  the  world 
knows  how  just  was  her  estimate. 

To  those  of  us  who  hold  his  memory 
green,  and  I  own  myself  in  this  respect 
second  to  none,  perhaps  no  purely  selfish 
disappointment  was  ever  keener  than  that 
with  which  we  learnt  that  no  exhaustive 
biography  of  this  greatest  of  aM  novelists 
would  ever  be  written.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  well  known,  and  as  honorable  to 
the  man  himself  as  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  who  have  survived  him.  But, 
pungent  and  heartfelt  though  our  regret 
must  ever  be  that  we,  who  never  knew 
him  or  even  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  cannot 
live,  weep,  laugh,  sympathize,  and  fight 
his  battles  o'er  again  in  an  authentic  biog- 
raphy, and  so  gain  grace  and  strength  to 


struggle  on  bravely  and  devotedly  as  he 
did,  yet  we  must  ever  remember  what 
great  things  we  have  received  from  him, 
and  lo3'ally  acquiesce  in  his  expressed 
desire. 

Happily  there  is  no  limit  placed  upon 
our  use  of  that  part  of  him  which  he  chose 
to  give  to  the  world.  Whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  may  have  been  with 
which  the  world  is  not  to  be  made  familiar, 
whatever  the  joys,  the  triumphs,  the  bitter- 
nesses, the  despairs  which  he  encountered 
(and  he  was  as  human  as  any  of  us)  which 
are  never  destined  to  be  disclosed,  yet, 
maugre  these,  what  a  priceless  legacy  of 
human  sympathy  and  appreciation  he  has 
made  us  heirs  to  !  Do  you  suppose  it 
cost  him  nothing  to  tell  us  what  he  has  of 
himself  under  the  thin  guise  of  his  favorite 
heroes  1  Do  you  suppose  that  he  has  only 
given  us  of  his  head,  and  that  his  heart's 
blood  is  not  circulating  and  palpitating 
beneath  those  immortal  pages  which  stir 
us  with  their  hidden  meaning.?  I  tell  you 
no  one  need  regret  that  he  knows  not  the 
man  Thackeray.  He  is  therefor  the  find- 
ing in  "Vanity  Fair,"  in  "  Esmond,""  Pen- 
dennis,"  "  Philip,"  and  perhaps  even  more 
in  the  "Roundabout  Papers,"  if  you  only 
take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him.  You  may 
know  him  as  well  as,  nay  better  than,  your 
most  inimical  friends  or  your  most  friendly 
enemies,  and,  in  bis  portrayals,  be  sure  he 
has  never  spared  himself,  though  with  oth- 
ers he  has  dealt  how  gently,  how  tenderly  ! 

Nor  is  it  only  in  his  writings  that  we 
find  this  laying  bare  of  himself,  consciously 
of  his  foibles,  his  weaknesses,  his  cyni- 
cism, unconsciously  of  his  manliness,  his 
reverence,  his  sympathy.  As  all  who  know 
him  are  aware,  before  taking  to  literature 
it  was  his  intention  to  become  an  artist, 
and  he  studied  in  Paris  with  that  object. 
Mighty  little,  however,  of  the  art  did  he 
learn  there.  Indeed  I  suppose  no  one  ever 
made  half  such  "good  pictures  with  less 
technical  skill  than  he  did.  That  his 
books,  illustrated  by  his  own  hand,  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory  wedding  of 
pen  and  pencil  in  the  language  is  a  re- 
markable fact  of  which  I  have  written 
elsewhere.  As  Trollope  has  most  appro- 
priately remarked:  "How  often  have  I 
wished  that  characters  of  my  own  creating 
might  be  sketched  2i^  faultily  !  " 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  be 
able  to  do  with  worse  tools  what  a  skilled 
workman  with  every  modern  appliance 
would  very  probably  fail  in,  because  of 
the  strength  of  inspiration  which  lay  be- 
hind. Where  the  inspiration  failed,  the 
result  was  hopelessly  bad.     For  example, 
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when  he  wanted  to  take  the  place  vacant 
by  poor  Seymour's  untimely  death,  as 
illustrator  of  "  Pickwick,"  there  could  be 
and  was  no  hesitation  about  his  rejection. 
It  requires,  most  particularly,  great  tech- 
nical skill  to  translate  the  thoughts  of 
another  into  picture.  And  this  skill  Thack- 
eray certainly  did  not  possess.  Like 
William  Blake,  though  of  course  longo 
intervalio,  his  pictures,  divorced  from 
their  explanatory  letter-press,  are  chaotic 
and  unintelligible.  Wedded  thereto,  they 
are  pretty  nearly  all  that  pictorial  illustra- 
tion should  be. 

I  want  in  this  article  to  point  out  and 
illustrate  one  particular  phase  of  Thack- 
eray's deliberate  and  unsparing  use  of 
himself,  as  not  only  a  psychological  model, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  but  also 
as  a  painter's  model.  It  is  but  a  small 
matter,  but  one,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  admirers  of 
his  high-towering  genius. 

Thackeray's  drawings  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  essentially  the  garniture 
of  his  more  serious  work,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  pictorial  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  important  phase  of  his  artistic 
development.  One  might  indeed  almost 
say  that  he  was  a  picture-maker  at  the 
quadrature,  a  novelist  at  the  full. 

As  novelist,  we  know  that  the  covering 
which  he  drew  over  what  he  felt  were  his 
own  shortcomings  was  in  effect  diapha- 
nous. He  never  intended  to  hide  himself. 
He  no  more  expected  people  to  be  un- 
aware of  his  presence  than  the  queen  does 
when  she  travels  as  the  Countess  of  Bal- 
moral. All  he  wanted  was  that  his  con- 
fidences should  be  respected.  One  is 
reminded  of  Addison's  heroine  "whose 
bosom  appeared  all  of  crystal,  and  so  won- 
derfully transparent,  that  I  saw  every 
thought  in  her  heart." 

So  it  was  too  in  his  pictures.  He  looked 
in  the  glass  and  poked  fun  at  himself  and 
others  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  His 
broken  nose,  his  "goggles,"  his  pursed-up 
mouth,  "those  blue  eyes  with  childlike 
candor  lit,"  indeed  himself  we  find  crop- 
ping up  in  his  drawings  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
compromising  and  ridiculous  situations. 

He  was  not  over-considerate  of  his  own 
feelings  when,  in  America,  as  Trollope 
tells  us,  "he  met  at  dinner  a  literary  gen- 
tleman of  high  character,  middle-aged,  and 
of  most  dignified  deportment.  The  gen- 
tleman was  one  whose  character  and  ac- 
quirements stood  very  high  —  deservedly 
so  —  but  who,  in  society,  had  that  air  of 
wrapping  his  toga  round  him,  which  adds, 


or  is  supposed  to  add,  many  cubits  to  a 
man's  height.  But  he  had  a  broken  nose. 
At  dinner  he  talked  much  of  the  tender 
passion,  and  did  so  in  a  manner  which 
stirred  up  Thackeray's  feeling  of  the 
ridiculous.  'What  has  the  world  come 
to,'  said  Thackeray  out  loud  to  the  table, 
'  when  two  broken-nosed  old  fogies  like 
you  and  me  sit  talking  about  love  to  each 
other?'  The  gentleman  was  astounded, 
and  could  only  sit  wrapping  his  toga  in 
silent  dismay  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.'* 

So  we  see  all  through,  in  castigating^ 
others  he  never  dreamt  of  sparing  himself. 
In  a  collection  of  his  letters,  published  by- 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  there  is  an 
admirably  humorous  pen-and-ink  drawing^ 
by  him  of  an  imaginary  equestrian  statue 
of  himself.  If  any  one  for  a  moment 
doubts  that  the  face  of  Mr.  Michael  An- 
gelo  Titmarsh  is  that  of  Mr.  William 
iMakepeace  Thackeray,  transferred  from  a 
body  of  six  foot  four  inches  to  one  of  at 
least  a  foot  shorter,  they  have  but  to  put 
the  above  sketch  side  by  side  with  half 
the  pictures  in  the  Christmas  books  to  be 
convinced.  It  only  differs  from  these 
portraits  of  M.  A.  Titmarsh  in  that  the  six 
foot  four  is,  instead  of  being  curtailed, 
rather  accentuated  than  otherwise. 

Or,  if  additional  evidence  is  wanted, 
compare  with  these  the  portrait  of  Thack- 
eray in  the  picture  of  the  Fraserians, 
published  at  the  beginning  of  "  A  Gallery 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters,"  by 
Daniel  Maclise.  The  likeness  of  this  face 
to  that  of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
is  undeniable. 

At  the  commencement  of  "  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's Ball  "  we  find  an  exceedingly  clever 
blending  of  ball-room  exigencies  with  the 
requirements  of  the  conventional  title- 
page,  and,  tucked  away  in  the  right-hand 
corner  behind  Mr.  Beaumaris,  "  the  hand- 
some young  man,"  we  find  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Thackeray,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
call  him,  broken  nose,  spectacles,  and  all. 

Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  that 
young  gentleman's  armorial  bearings 
which  surmount  the  door  —  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles crossed  on  a  shield,  surmounted  by 
a  fool's  cap  and  with  two  jesters' wands  as 
supporters. 

Thackeray  did  not  habitually  sign  his 
drawings;  but  in  some  few  instances  this 
crossed  pair  of  spectacles  may  be  found 
giving  a  picture  his  imprimatur.  As  one 
example  of  this,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  frontispiece  to  "Dr.  Birch  and  his 
Young  Friends,"  where  this  symbol  will 
be  found  on  the  paper  held  in  the  dunce's 
hand. 
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On  the  title-page  to  "  Our  Street,"  the 
intent  observer  will  a<;ain  discover  Mr. 
Titmarsh's  portrait.  Miss  Clapperclaw  is 
here  represented  looking  out  of  her  accus- 
tomed window  and  keeping  her  eye  on  the 
doings  of  her  neighbors.  She  has  screwed 
against  that  window,  at  a  convenient  angle, 
one  of  those  detective-looking  glasses  by 
which  an  occupant  of  the  room  can  see 
without  herself  being  seen.  In  that  mirror 
behold  the  reflection  of  an  infinitesimal 
gentleman  walking  down  the  street,  so 
small  indeed  that  three  of  him,  top-hat, 
spectacles,  and  all  might  easily  be  accom- 
modated on  one's  little  finger-nail. 

On  page  70*  of  the  same  Christmas 
book  we  find  him  drinking  tea  in  the 
background,  whilst  the  detestable  Clarence 
Bulbul  in  the  foreground  is  telling  the 
lovely  Miss  Pim  that  she  would  fetch 
twenty  thousand  piastres  in  the  market  at 
Constantinople.  On  page  76  we  find  him 
talking  to  the  charming  Miss  Short,  whilst 
Charley  Bonham,  near  at  hand,  is  pouring 
out  his  fulsome  rhapsodies  in  the  ears  of 
Diana  White.  "  Lovely,  lovely  Diana 
White  ;  were  it  not  for  three  or  four  other 
engagements,  I  know  a  heart  that  would 
suit  you  to  a  T."  On  page  78,  the  incor- 
rigible Michael  is  flirting  in  the  doorway 
with  Clarissa  Nevvboy,  who  is  in  a  pink 
paletot  trimmed  with  swansdown.  That 
is  the  last  we  have  of  him  as  a  gay  bach- 
elor in  "Our  Street." 

He  next  turns  up  in  "  Doctor  Birch  and 
his  Young  Friends"  as  assistant  master 
in  the  academy  at  Rodwell  Regis,  and 
professor  of  the  English  and  French 
languages,  flower-painting,  and  the  German 
flute.  On  page  87  we  find  him  engaged 
in  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot."  On  page  100  he  is  discovering 
Miss  Birch  eating  jam  with  a  spoon  out 
of  Master  Wiggins''s  trunk  in  the  box 
room.  On  page  113  he  witnesses  Lord 
Gaunt's  eldest  son,  the  noble  Plantagenet 
Gaunt-Gaunt  and  nephew  of  the  Most 
Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  flirting 
with  Miss  Rosa  Birch.  "  What  a  pretty 
match  it  would  make  !  It  is  true  she  has 
the  sense  on  her  side,  and  poor  Plantage- 
net is  an  idiot;  but  there  he  is,  a  zany 
with  such  expectations  and  such  a  pedi- 
gree ! " 

In  the  Christmas  of  1850  again  we  have 
our  young  gentleman  making  a  voyage  on 
the  Rhine  in  company  with  "  the  Kickle- 
burys  "  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages.    On  page  163  he  flirts  with  pretty 

•  The  references  in  this  article  are  to  the  collected 
"Christmas  Books,"  in  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s 
Popular  Edition. 


Miss  Fanny.  On  page  175  he  is  making 
a  wry  face  over  the  natural  waters  of 
Rougetnoirburg.  On  page  183  he  gives 
a  withering  glance  of  scorn  at  the  incon- 
stant Fanny  Kicklebury,  who  has  thrown 
him  over  for  the  heavy  dragoon.  Whilst 
on  page  193  we  find  him  contemplating 
that  German  bed  which  eventually  he  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy  alone,  but  to  pass 
the  night  in  company  with  anthropopha- 
gous wretched  reptiles  who  took  their 
horrid  meal  off  an  English  Christian. 

As  early  as  1842,  before  his  permanent 
connection  with  Punchy  we  find  in  the 
"  Irish  Sketch  Book  "  two  or  three  por- 
traits of  himself  with  uncurtailed  body. 
The  first  and  only  noticeable  one  is  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Titmarsh  sitting  on  a 
crowded  Irish  car,  with  his  arm  encircling 
the  waist  of  a  demure  little  Irish  lass,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  hideous  row  of  houses 
informed  them  that  they  were  at  Killarney 
that  his  companion  suddenly  let  go  his 
hand  and,  by  a  certain  uneasy  motion  of 
the  waist,  gave  him  notice  to  withdraw  the 
other  too.  "And  so,"  he  goes  on,  "we 
rattled  up  to  the  Kenmare  Arms  ;  and  so 
ended,  not  without  a  sigh  on  my  part,  one 
of  the  merriest  six  hours'  rides  that  five 
yachtsmen  —  one  Cockney,  five  women 
and  a  child,  the  carman,  and  a  countryman 
with  an  alpeen,  ever  took  in  their  lives." 
But  life  is  not  always  rosy,  and  woman  is 
not  always  kind,  and  the  next  day  he  gets 
a  severe  snubbing  from  his  yesterday's 
fair  and  kind  companion.     Sic  transit. 

In  his  drawings  iox  Punch  we  are  not 
often  favored  with  his  "counterfeit  pre- 
sentment." Indeed  in  only  one  of  his 
larger  pictures  does  he  make  use  of  him- 
self as  a  model.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
railway  carriage  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  Thackeray  is  represented,  ap- 
parently reading  the  Sunday  Times^  but 
in  reality  listening  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween an  old  gentleman  and  a  Miss 
Wiggetts.  By  Thackeray's  side  is  a  co- 
contributor  \Q  Punch.  Who  this  is  I  have 
not  discovered. 

The  above-mentioned  is  one  of  a  series 
of  drawings  called  "  Authors'  Miseries." 

He  wrote  many  papers  for  Punch  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Our  Fat  Contributor," 
but  in  none  of  these  does  he  identify 
himself  with  the  author,  or  favor  us  with 
a  representation  of  his  own  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

In  an  account  of  adventures  at  Brighton 
it  is  some  one  very  different  from  Thack- 
eray who,  mounted  on  one  of  Jiggot's 
hacks,  goes  out  riding  with  young  Golde- 
nose  and  his  lovely  sister  Violet  to  bij: 
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own  very  great  satisfaction,  until  he  is 
induced  to  change  horses  with  Captain  de 
Bosky,  and  finds  the  change  from  the 
animated  Sedan-chair  he  had  hired  to  the 
wicked-looking  beast,  which  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  "  Purgatory,"  anything  but  a 
change  for  the  better. 

Later  on,  however,  in  "Brighton"  by 
*■''  Punch's  Commissioner,"  which  place  he 
calls  "  London  plus  prawns  for  breakfast 
and  the  sea  air,"  we  have  a  portrait  of 
him  without  his  spectacles,  with  his  full 
six  foot  four  complement  of  body  reclin- 
ing comfortably  in,  and  absolutely  filling 
an  ordinary  fly.  It  is  driven  by  a  delicious 
postilion  in  a  pink  striped-chintz  jacket, 
which  may  have  been  the  cover  of  an 
armchair  once,  and  straight,  whitey-brown 
hair  and  little  wash-leather  inexpressibles 
—  the  cheapest  caricature  of  a  post-boy 
eyes  have  ever  lighted  on. 

In  1847,  the  same  epidemic  was  raging 
that  we  have  been  groaning  under  in  this 
present  year  of  grace,  and  he  contributed 
an  amusing  article  called  "  Punch  and  the 
Influenza,"  accompanying  it  with  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  scenes  which  Mr.  P. 
saw  as  he  called  on  his  suffering  contrib- 
utors. 

"The  celebrated  Br — wn,"  as  he  calls 
himself,  "was  found  thus"  (here  follows  a 
spirited  sketch  of  himself).  "Yes;  he 
was  in  a  warm  bath  composing  those  fine 
sentiments,  which  the  reader  will  recog- 
nize in  his  noble  and  heart-stirring  articles 
of  this  week,  and  as  resigned  and  hearty 
as  if  he  had  been  Seneca.  He  was  very 
ill,  and  seemingly  on  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion, but  his  gaiety  never  deserted  him. 

"  'You  see  I  am  trying  to  get  the  steam 
up  still!'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sickly 
smile  and  a  look  of  resignation  so  touch- 
ing, that  Mr.  Punch,  unable  to  bear  the 
sight,  had  only  leisure  to  lay  an  order  for 
a  very  large  amount  of  £^  s.  d.  upon  the 
good-natured  martyr's  clothes-horse,  and 
to  quit  the  room." 

Again,  in  "  Sketches  and  Travels  in 
London,"  we  find  a  full-length  portrait  of 
him  standing  bolt  upright,  and  facing  the 
reader  alongside  of,  and  illustrating  the 
first  monosyllable  "  I  "  of  the  letter  to 
*'  Bob  "  called  "  Out  of  Town,"  to  say  the 
least,  an  original  method  of  announcing  an 
author's  identity.  In  the  same  series  we 
find  him  in  "  Mr.  Brown  takes  Mr.  Brown 
the  younger  to  the  Club,"  having  a  little 
fun  at  his  own  expense.  The  article  opens 
with  a  picture  of  young  Horner  lying  on 
his  back  in  the  library  fast  asleep,  with 
"  Pendennis  "  resting  unread  on  his  stom- 


ach. He  made  use  of  the  same  idea  in 
one  of  the  series  "  Trials  of  Authors,"  but 
in  this  latter  did  not  make  himself  the 
hero  of  his  own  fun. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  many  oc- 
casions upon  which  Thackeray  used  him- 
self as  an  artist's  model.  The  admirers 
of  this  great  man,  who  has  been  ranked  by 
no  mean  authority  with  Shakespeare  and 
Balzac,  will  find  it  interesting  to  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  this  kind,  superficial 
though  it  is,  brought  to  their  notice. 
Surely  none,  who  have  ever  been  in  more 
than  surface  touch  with  the  master,  can 
ever  fall  away  from  allegiance  to  him,  and 
it  is  one  of  ray  principal  objects  in  writing 
this  paper  to  so  bring  others  into  contact 
with  his  genius  that,  by  getting  them  first 
to  take  an  interest  in  a  master  which  is 
not  essentially  inherent,  they  may  be 
tempted  to  search  further  and  find  those 
constituent  principles  which  are  more 
worth  the  seeking. 

Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  indeed 
nearly  all  the  greatest  of  the  world's  paint- 
ers, have  given  us  portraits  of  themselves, 
but  they  have  taken  good  care,  one  and 
all,  to  so  arrange  the  lights  and  pose  as  to 
give  us  the  man  of  genius  with  his  pro- 
foundest  intellectual  expression.  It  was, 
I  think,  left  for  Thackeray  to  portray  him- 
self in  the  most  unbecoming  lights  and 
under  the  most  undignified  conditions. 

It  was  a  deep-seated  principle  with  him 
always  to  taste  the  quality  of  his  own  whip 
before  he  flagellated  the  shoulders  of  oth- 
ers. And,  if  we  find  this  in  studying  his 
pictures,  how  much  more  do  we  find  him 
unsparing  of  himself  in  his  writings  !  In 
using  himself  as  a  whipping-boy  for  our 
sins  he  probably  believed  that  he  was 
making  himself  as  despicable  as  a  Rous- 
seau. He  forgot  that,  in  laying  bare  his 
foibles,  his  weaknesses,  the  evil  prompt- 
ings of  his  heart,  he  could  not  altogether 
conceal  from  view  his  moral  force,  his  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  his  hatred  of  cant 
and  meanness. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hours 

are  seen ; 
And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  he  had  no  evil  thoughts  to  hide. 

Let  us  not  then  in  these  days  of  hustle 
and  excitement  forget  altogether  the  man 
who  preached  a  life-long  sermon  from  the 
text  Vanitas  Vanitatum.  He  has  a  les- 
son for  us  all  which  we  shall  do  well  toj 
learn. 

George  Somes  La yard 
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ELVES. 
I. 

We  haunt  the  woods,  we  haunt  the  streams. 

We  chase  the  flying  wave, 
We  ride  upon  the  sunlight's  beams, 

And  dance  upon  the  grave. 
Our  lyres  of  rush  and  harps  of  grass 

We  hang  before  the  breeze ; 
The  zephyrs  strike  them  as  they  pass 

In  eerie  melodies. 

In  spring  we  hide  beneath  the  flowers 

And  sip  their  silver  dew ; 
In  summer,  sheltered  from  the  showers. 

We  sleep  the  long  day  through ; 
In  autumn  down  the  becks  we  glide 

On  skiffs  of  fallen  leaves ; 
In  winter  anywhere  we  hide, 

Like  rats  and  moles  and  thieves. 

III. 
On  fancy  and  on  love  we  feed, 

And  in  the  forest  chant. 
And  from  his  storehouse  steal  at  need 

The  treasures  of  the  ant. 
We  catch  the  bees  and  butterflies, 

And  stride  their  backs  at  noon ; 
From  bout  and  feast  at  night  we  rise 

To  sport  beneath  the  moon. 

IV. 

All  sciences  occult  we  know 

Of  herbs  and  minerals. 
Where  wizard-healing  juices  flow, 

Where  starry-nectar  falls : 
For  knowledge  comes  to  us  with  ease 

Like  beauty  to  the  flowers ; 
With  ache  and  fret  we  never  tease 

Our  all-perceptive  powers. 

V. 

Though  pygmy-bodied,  we  contain 

The  sum  supreme  of  bliss ; 
Our  idyl-pleasures  never  wane ; 

Our  breath  is  happiness ; 
We  know  no  surfeit,  pain,  or  ill. 

Dread,  loss,  or  jealousy : 
Of  nature's  best  we  take  our  fill, 

Then  in  sweet  dreams  we  die. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  WiLL  FOSTER. 


IMPS. 
I. 

We  pinch  the  flowers,  we  pine  the  grass, 

We  gall  the  sapling's  strength ; 
We  set  the  lover  and  his  lass 

At  odd  suspicion's  length : 
The  authors  of  all  ill  are  we 

In  city,  field,  and  sky  — 
A  cradle-sworn  conspiracy 

To  set  the  worl^  awry. 


II. 

Beneath  the  toadstool  all  night  long 

We  brew  our  wicked  broth ; 
The  greening  bubbles  rise  and  throng 

And  curdle  into  froth ; 
Then  forth  we  go  when  morn  appears, 

And  scatter  on  the  breeze 
Grudges  and  hates  and  spites  and  fears. 

And  ogling  jealousies. 

III. 

Our  king  is  slim,  our  queen  is  sly, 

Our  councillors  are  vain; 
Our  workmen  wink  and  drink  and  pry, 

And  honest  work  disdain : 
No  silly  custom  chains  our  ways  - 

Caprice  our  only  law ; 
We  chatter  gossip  all  our  days. 

And  mock  the  parson's  saw. 

IV. 

When  cloyed  with  cunning,  dressed  in  state 

We  hold  a  motley  fair, 
And  ape  the  manners  of  the  great, 

And  lounge  and  strut  and  stare  ; 
We  dangle  all  our  ornaments. 

And  hark  some  drawling  tale, 
And  nod  and  grin  and  give  assents, 

And  yawn  the  thing  is  stale. 

V. 

Of  all  the  world  we  take  our  tolls, 

To  strife  and  discord  callous ; 
We  hide  in  crannies,  creep  through  holes. 

And  plot  in  every  palace. 
Concocting  mischief  all  our  days, 

Some  wicked  triumph  after. 
We  burst  with  sheer  conceit  and  craze 

And  die  in  shrieks  of  laughter. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  WiLL  FOSTER. 


TO   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 
WITH  A  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

Yes  !  urban  is  your  muse,  and  owns 
An  empire  based  on  London  stones. 
Yet  flow'rs,  as  mountain  violets  sweet. 
Spring  from  the  pavement  'neath  her  feet 

Of  wilder  birth  this  muse  of  mine. 
Hill-cradled,  and  baptized  with  brine ; 
And  'tis  for  her  a  sweet  despair 
To  watch  that  courtly  step  and  air ! 

Yet  surely  she,  without  reproof, 
Greeting  may  send  from  realms  aloof, 
And  even  claim  a  tie  in  blood, 
And  dare  to  deem  it  sisterhood. 

For  well  we  know,  those  maidens  be 
All  daughters  of  Mnemosyne ; 
And  'neath  the  unifying  sun. 
Many  the  songs  —  but  Song  is  one. 
Spectator.  WiLLIAM   WatSON, 
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When  the  dramatic  art  quitted  our 
English  stage,  and  took  to  writing  prose 
instead  of  verse,  it  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion how  far  the  novel  would  respond  to 
the  new  and  formidable  demands  made 
upon  its  resources.  Would  it  ever  match 
the  great  achievements  of  rhyme,  or  find 
a  Shakespeare  who  would  not  disdain  the 
level  highway  which  alone  it  seemed  to 
offer  as  a  path  to  his  genius.?  Would  it 
excel  in  tragedy  or  in  comedy?  To  the 
Frenchman,  prose  has  long  approved  itself 
as  the  field  on  which  to  win  undying  lau- 
rels ;  but  surely  that  is,  it  will  be  argued, 
because  the  higher  inspiration  fails  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  sing  it  is  for  a  good 
reason,  —  he  has  no  voice.  But  from  our 
triumphant  swelling  music,  our  "seven- 
fold chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies,"  to  mere  pedestrian  speech, 
what  a  fall  was  there  !  The  novel  might 
amuse,  might  serve  as  a  pastime  to  make 
the  idle  crowd  laugh,  and,  in  general,  play 
the  merry-andrew  to  our  earnest,  energetic 
strivings  of  every  day  ;  but  mount  the 
throne  and  assume  the  robes  of  heroic  lit- 
erature ? —  not  until  we  had  forgotten  our 
Chaucers,  Miltons,  and  Shakespeares  !  It 
must  be  content  with  the  second  place, 
simply  because  the  first  was  already  filled. 
To  low  comedy  it  might  aspire,  but  never 
to  anything  more  than  scene-painting  with 
a  lover  and  his  lass  thrown  in,  as  its  top- 
most performance.  A  prose  Shakespeare 
was  out  of  the  question. 

And  yet,  suppose  that  the  problem  of 
English  literature,  now  grown  world-wide 
and  rooted  in  the  very  language  of  three 
continents,  were  to  make  a  prose  Shake- 
speare possible?  What  if  the  reign  of 
science  meant  the  abolition,  or  else  the 
transformation,  of  poetry?  The  nightin- 
gale does  not  chant  his  wild  notes  perched 
on  a  telegraph-wire.  English  metrical 
drama  is  dead  and  sleeps  in  its  grave. 
The  classic  poets,  read  more  perhaps  in 
Board    Schools    than    in    drawing-rooms, 

*  I.    The  Or(t.eal   of  Richard  Feverel,  and  other 
Novels.     By  George  Meredith.     London,  1859-1891. 

2.  Kiiig  Solomon  s  Mines,  and  other  Novels.     By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.     London,  1885-1890. 

3.  The  New  Arabian  Nights,  and  other  Novels. 
By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     London,  1882-1888. 


seem  to  have  lived  and  sung  before  this 
modern  world  arose  to  vex  and  burden  us  : 
they  sing  tO'  our  ear  rather  than  to  our- 
understanding.  Even  Hamlet  may  be 
charged  with  expressing  only  half  our- 
thought ;  on  the  matters  that  come  home 
to  us  altiiin  tenet  silentium.  Immortal 
Tithonus  shrinks  to  the  voice  of  a  grass- 
hopper, and  we  turn  perforce  to  new  ora- 
cles. When  literature  is  called  upon  to 
balance  the  conquests  of  science,  must  we 
not  understand  by  literature  the  novel? 

In  his  famous  prelude  to  "  Diana  of  the 
Crossways,"  Mr.  George  Meredith  has 
written,  not  without  daring,  "  The  forecast 
may  be  hazarded,  that,  if  we  do  not  speed- 
ily embrace  philosophy  in  fiction,  the  Art-' 
is  doomed  to  extinction  under  the  shining ' 
multitude  of  its  professors.  They  are  fast- 
capping  the  candle.  Instead,  therefore,  of^ 
objurgating  the  timid  intrusions  of  Philos- 
ophy, invoke  her  presence,  I  pray  you. 
History  without  her  is  the  skeleton-map 
modelled  on  no  skeleton-anatomy.  But 
of  events ;  Fiction  a  picture  of  figures 
each,  with  philosophy  in  aid,  blooms  and' 
is  humanly  shapely."  Such  would  be  his 
own  excuse  for  boldly  attempting  to  give 
back,  whether  in  fantastic  or  hard-grained 
solid  prose,  "  Reality's  infinite  sweetness." 
He  is  a  realist  that  he  may  be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  he  philosophizes  to  catch  real- 
ity on  the  wing,  in  actual  fact,  as  it  is,  and 
not  merely  as  to  shut  and  dreaming  eyes 
it  riiay  appear  to  be,  in  visions  divorced 
from  sunlight  truth.  Certain  it  is,  at  all 
events,  that  he  states  in  plain  terms  the 
thing  to  be  achieved,  unless  it  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  an  impossibility.  Call 
the  analysis  of  nature  science,  and  let  the 
interpretation  of  life  be  art;  then  our 
problem  is  to  marry  art  and  science  in  a 
literature  which  will  inspire,  while  it  ac- 
counts for  us. 

And  there  are  eight  hundred  novels  a 
year  published  in  England  !  Of  which, 
how  many  survive  the  year  after  ?  "  Mais 
ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?  "  Where,  in- 
deed? The  staple  English  commodity 
which  circulates  in  three  volumes  is  a 
conventional  product,  an  institution  like 
Saturday  excursions  to  Brighton  and 
Margate  for  half-a-crown,  a  refuge  for  dis- 
tressed needlewomen,  a  thing  as  native  to 
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our  shores  as  Britannia  metal  and  after- 
noon tea.  Tiie  Homeric  epithet,  dedi- 
cated by  long  custom  to  its  service,  is 
"  trashy."  Our  indigenous  novel,  taken  in 
the  bulk,  contains  little  art  and  no  sci- 
ence. And  its  art  is  well-worn,  —  a  feeble 
echo  of  Rousseau  with  insular  decorum 
stifling  his  too  Gallic  accents  and  reducing 
him  to  respectable  inanity.  It  is  a  sen- 
timental prude,  who  would  shriek,  and 
perhaps  faint,  at  the  very  mention,  by  bold 
Mr.  Meredith,  of  "skeleton-anatomy." 
Delighting  in  the  "  love-season,  that  car- 
nival of  egoism,"  our  British  Miss  closes 
her  record  discreetly  when  the  wedding- 
bells  strike  up,  and  she  is  —  to  use  her 
own  favorite  expression — "led  to  the 
altar  "  by  the  hero  whom  she  has  chased, 
or  drawn  on,  from  cover  to  cover,  through 
a  thousand  pages.  When  the  French 
satirist  wanders  in  the  forest  of  Mudie  and 
glances  at  these  strange,  impossible  crea- 
tures, he  feels  an  overpowering  sense  of 
wonder  and  amusement,  which  tempts  him 
to  exaggerate  the  less  desirable  qualities 
of  his  own  fiction  in  the  hope  of  giving  a 
redoubled  shock,  for  there  is  nothing  he 
so  contemns  as  Rousseau  turned  Puritan. 
The  "everlasting  pantomime"  of  rose- 
pink  virtue  squinting  across  the  pages  of 
its  prayer-book  at  vice,  while  it  gambols 
within  the  measure  of  police-morality,  is 
very  laughable  to  him.  Heartily  would  he 
agree  with  Mr.  Meredith  that  not  in  such 
a  fashion  can  art  be  raised  "on  a  level 
with  histor)',  to  an  interest  surpassing 
the  narrative  of  public  deeds  as  vividly  as 
man's  heart  and  brain  in  their  union  excel 
his  plain  lines  of  action."  Carlyle  insisted 
that  history,  were  it  written  as  it  ought  to 
be,  would  read  like  a  Bible.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  ventured  to  demand  the  like 
seriousness,  and  to  prophesy  the  same  re- 
sult, if  the  novel  is  not  to  sink  degraded 
"in  the  thick  midst  of  poinarded,  slit- 
throat,  rope-dependent  figures,  placarded 
across  the  bosom.  Disillusioned,  Infidel, 
Agnostic,  Miserrimus."  Yet  we  have  got 
no  farther  on  the  path  of  deliverance  than 
our  eight  hundred  sentimental  wax-work 
stories,  appearing  and  disappearing,  as 
the  year  goes  round,  on  this  stage  of 
"  everlasting  pantomime."  Is  it  so  much 
as  a  commencement?    Or  should  we  not 


send  for  the  "  common  hangman,"  if  his 
hand  be  not  entirely  out,  and  bid  him 
make  an  auto  da  fi\n  front  of  Mudie's, 
with  the  feminine  public  looking  on,  ago 
nized  and  much  sobbing,  but  learning  in 
this  wholesome  manner  their  first  profit- 
able reading-lesson  ? 

But  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot, 
—  do  we  mean  to  call  these  mere  artists  in 
wax  }  Assuredly  not  Thackeray  nor  the 
first  George  Eliot,  —  not  the  creator  of 
Becky  Sharp,  nor  the  excelling  heart  and 
brain  to  which  we  stand  indebted  for  the 
idyl  of  "  Silas  Marner  "  and  the  woodland 
tragedy  of  "  Adam  Bede."  Dickens,  again, 
is  by  profession  both  clown  and  pantaloon, 
but  he  is  quaint,  affectionate,  pitiful,  the 
genius  of  oddity  personified,  no  less  than 
the  stage-struck  .  sentimentalist ;  he  is 
Smollett  redivivus^  and,  rugged  as  the  old 
Scotch  surgeon  was,  both  he  and  his  imi- 
tator displayed  a  manliness  beyond  the 
reach  of  ten  thousand  Rousseaus.  But 
mere  sentiment,  even  in  Dickens,  is  a 
fault,  and  never  a  virtue.  The  line  of  ad- 
vance in  English  literature  lies  through 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  Your 
Dickens  may  be  popular,  lovable,  unfor- 
gotten.  Something,  however,  there  is 
which  forbids  us  to  name  him  classic.  Is 
it  the  want  of  thought,  of  philosophy? 
He  cries  and  laughs  in  quick  succession  ; 
but  he  writes  the  comedy  of  the  footlights, 
and  is  unequal  to  the  deeper,  more  sub- 
dued yet  infinitely  more  piercing,  comedy 
of  life.  His  strong  point,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture on  the  expression,  is  pathetic  bur- 
lesque. He  will  always  fascinate  those 
who  are  touched  by  transpontine  melo- 
drama played  to  a  full  house,  not  the  stu- 
dent or  man  of  the  world,  but  the  unlearned 
crowd. 

How  different  has  been  the  fate  of 
Thackeray  !  That  mighty  artist  has  struck 
into  life,  and  plucked  from  it  quivering 
figures  with  the  blood  in  them ;  not  lovely, 
nor  high-toned  and  noble  for  the  most 
part ;  only  as  true  as  he  dared  to  make 
them.  And  George  Eliot,  the  close  stu- 
dent of  Thackeray,  not  quite  free  from 
obligations  to  Balzac,  and  as  far-seeing  in 
rustic  village  ways  as  the  satirist  of  "Van- 
ity Fair"  was  in  Pall  Mall  and  Russell 
Square,  —  we  are  speaking  of  fifty  years 
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ago,  —  brought  her  large  genius  to  the 
presentation  of  those  country  folk  in 
whose  aboriginal,  uneducated  passions, 
and  family  pride,  the  world  suddenly  rec- 
ognized a  chapter  of  existence  it  had  never 
been  shown  how  to  read  until  she  re- 
hearsed it.  Not,  however,  in  her  most 
successful  writings  do  we  find  the  new 
tone  of  realism,  or,  as  she  herself  would 
have  it  termed,  of  positivism,  fully  devel- 
oped. The  note  is  struck,  doubtless,  in 
•'  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ; "  but  the  solemn 
oratorio,  which  was  waiting  to  be  played 
in  that  key,  does  not  resound  with  over- 
powering effect  until  we  open  "  Middle- 
march  "  and  "  Romola."  The  Florentine 
story,  indeed,  being  a  record  of  facts, 
cannot  bend  altogether,  as  George  Eliot 
would  have  wished,  to  her  rule  and  com- 
pass. In  "  Middlemarch "  she  is  free, 
and  her  patient  dissection  of  motives,  her 
reliance  upon  "environment"  to  explain 
character,  and  her  "  physiology  of  the 
soul,"  may  be  fairly  compared  with  Bal- 
zac's mechanical  fatalism;  except  that 
where  the  French  author  beheld  only  a 
conflict  of  individualities,  an  unchecked 
and  undiluted  passion  for  self,  the  agnos- 
tic English  lady,  mindful  of  her  Christian 
bringing  up,  could  still  discern  the  beauty 
of  sacrifice  and  the  struggle  towards  per- 
fection. Her  profound  sadness  touched, 
as  with  pensive  evening  light,  the  vast 
battlefield  over  which  she  gazed,  tenderly, 
yet  despairing  of  an  immortal  issue.  She 
could  have  analyzed  tears,  with  the  chem- 
ist who  sought  for  the  absolute;  but 
her  own  eyes  were  dimmed  while  she 
steeled  herself  to  the  operation.  George 
Eliot  was  a  repentant  realist,  for  she 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  melancholy 
facts  of  existence  ;  she  lamented  the  lost 
spiritual  kingdoms  even  while  she  denied 
that  they  had  ever  been,  outside  the  pious 
imagination  of  believers.  She  borrowed 
her  art  from  Christianity  ;  and,  so  long  as 
it  was  not  overborne  by  her  science,  she 
wrote  what  will  hardly  die  before  the 
English  language  itself. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  "  Adam 
Bede  "  and  '*  Richard  Feverel  "  are  of 
nearly  the  same  age.  Thirtj'-two  years 
have  passed  since  George  Eliot  became 
famous ;  and  now,  saving  the  chances  of 


revolution,  she  has  gone  up  into  that 
sphere  from  which  the  throned  gods  look 
down,  immortal  and  immovable,  upon 
struggling  mankind.  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith has  undergone  a  far  different  fortune. 
His  first  book,  a  collection  of  poems  dedi- 
cated to  that  remarkable  and  brilliant 
scholar,  the  late  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  saw  the  light 
in  1851.  His  last,  the  three-volume  novel 
entitled  •'  One  of  our  Conquerors,"  was 
published  not  many  months  ago.  But 
after  his  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  Mr. 
Meredith's  position  may  be  described, 
like  Browning's  in  1870,  as  that  of  a  dis- 
tinguished unpopularity.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  his  writings  ;  a  small  company 
have  read  them  ;  and  among  his  fervid  or 
even  fanatical  admirers  we  may  reckon 
younger  and  more  famous  men,  who  are 
never  weary  of  praising  "The  Egoist" 
and  lauding  his  feminine  creations  as 
'•  Shakespearean."  With  Burton  he  might 
fairly  divide  the  claim  to  be  Democritus 
Junior;  adding  that  all  knew  him  and  no 
one  had  ever  set  eyes  on  him.  As  Blake 
was  Pictor  Ignotus,  so,  despite  reviews,  a 
cheap  reprint,  and  American  pirates,  Mr. 
Meredith  still  remains  Scriptor  Ignotus,  a 
treasury  of  good  things  which  few  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  unlocking;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  is  George  Eliot's 
successor  in  logical  order,  though  her 
coeval  in  time.  The  situation  is  piquant, 
the  moral  instructive. 

'"  Would  you  grasp  the  secret  of  life?  " 
said  a  wise  man ;  "  then  study  the  fail- 
ures ;  they  teach  more  than  success,  which 
only  dazzles."  If  popularity  be  a  test,  the 
gallery  of  curious  figures  invented  by  Mr. 
Meredith  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess, for  who  pays  it  a  visit  when  the 
learned,  and  the  alf-enquiring  journalist 
stay  away  ?  It  may  be  good  to  steal  from, 
as  Fuseli  said  of  Blake;  and  stealing  im- 
plies a  compliment  to  our  property  if  a 
wrong  to  ourselves.  George  Eliot  won 
the  ear  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race 
with  "  Adam  Bede  "  and  "  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss."  She  made  us  all  read,  not  "  Mid- 
dlemarch "  alone,  but  (as  now  seems  won- 
derful) that  partisan,  wire-drawn  pamphlet, 
known  as  "  Daniel  Deronda."  But  the 
public  sturdily  declines  to  look  at  "  Beau. 
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champ's  Career,"  puts  aside  with  a  "  thank 
you"  the  "Adventures  of  Harry  Rich- 
mond," and  would  as  soon  think  of  plung- 
ing into  a  Parliamentary  blue-book  as  of 
tracing  the  mental  zigzags  and  psycholog- 
ical evolutions  of  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne.  Is  the  public  in  the  wrong?  or  is 
it  the  author  who  will  not  stoop  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  good  sense,  and  the 
canons  by  which  all  great  masters  of  his 
craft  have  been  guided  ?  These  questions 
open  a  discussion  of  no  small  interest,  and 
may  help  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  central 
problem  of  literature  which  we  have  indi- 
cated above,  namely,  the  true  method  of 
marrying  science  with  art,  so  that  we  may 
attain  once  more  to  the  prose  drama,  which 
is  a  criticism  of  life,  and  an  inspiration  to 
lift  life  towards  the  ideal. 

For  one  side  of  his  enterprise,  no  man 
could   stand    better    equipped    than    Mr. 
Meredith  ;   who   is   a    born    philosopher, 
analyst,  and  watcher  of  the  moods  of  soul. 
If  sheer  abstract  thinking  could  result  in 
a  work  of  art,  his  would  be  prodigies,  for 
to  the   making  of  a  picture   there  never 
went  such  deep  and  patient  meditation  as 
he  employs.     He  has  an  eye,  not  for  strik- 
ing scenes  or  stage  situations,  not  for  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  vulgar  action,  but  for  the 
fine    inward    machinery   which    men    and 
women  are  content  to  use  without  knowing 
anything  about  it.     To  him,  the  very  flesh, 
which  he  can  paint  admirably  on  occasion, 
is    a    transparent    network,    showing,    as 
through    innumerable    meshes,  the   spirit 
with  all  its  motives  and  movements.     He 
takes  a  soul,  neither  hating  nor  much  lov- 
ing it,  that  he  may  explain  how  it  works  ; 
and   he   lays   the   fibres  bare,  separating 
them  coolly,  or,  as  it  would  seem  to  the 
shivering  spectator,  remorselessly;  never 
heeding  the  reproach   of  cynicism  which 
springs  to  the  lips  of  the  young  whom  he 
is  conducting  through  the  sombre  galleries 
of  the   college  of  surgeons.     "This,"  he 
would  say,  "is  life  when  you  turn  it  in- 
side  out ;   by  such    mechanism  does  the 
pulse   beat   higher,   and   your  ingenuous 
rosy  blush,    signifying   innocence  or   the 
first  throbbings  of  affection,  may  be  thus 
produced."     When   Robert  Browning,  to 
whom    he  bears   a   singular  likeness,  de- 
clared  that   his   ambition  was    merely  to 
"paint  a  soul,"  it  may  have  struck  more 
than  one  of  his  readers,  even  among  those 
.who  thought  most  highly  of  his  splendid 
gifts,  that  all  he  painted  was  a  diagram, 
and  that  the  soul  oftentimes  escaped.     For 
by  analysis  and  dissection  no  Pygmalion 
will  breathe  life  into  his  statue;  the  true 
method  of  art  is  exactly  the  opposite. 


Or  suppose  it  to  be  "  skeleton-anatomy," 
who  is  there,  except  a  surgeon,  that  does 
not  insist  on  the  skeleton  being  concealed  ? 
It  must  be  clothed  upon  with  life.  Now 
the  living,  creative  breath  of  the  drama, 
whether  comic  or  tragic,  is  love,  passion, 
a  keen  interest,  not  in  the  abstract  work- 
ings of  a  heart,  but  in  the  heart  itself. 
"Si  vis  me  flere  !"  Do  not  tell  me  that 
tears  are  thus  and  thus  produced;  let  me 
see  them  flow,  and  I  shall  be  touched  by 
the  emotion  which  has  stirred  their  springs. 
Art  altogether,  and  not  poetry  alone,  must 
be  simple,  sensuous,  and  direct;  whereas 
Mr.  Meredith,  relying  on  his  science  with. 
a  conviction  that  it  will  give  the  required 
inspiration,  is  never,  but  in  half-a-dozen 
happy  scenes,  either  simple  or  sensuous. 
He  appeals  to  the  calm,  logical  under- 
standing, as  though  romance  were  a  game 
of  chess;  and  while  the  listener  is  all  for 
moving  on,  the  story-teller  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  leave  the  spot  where  he 
perceives  some  wretched  shred  of  psychol- 
ogy still  undissected.  He  lectures,  and 
the  story  flags  ;  he  shows  astounding  skill 
in  tossing  up  a  number  of  motives  at  once, 
as  the  juggler  tosses  up  plates ;  but  he 
will  not  move  a  step  forward,  and  we  throw 
down  the  volume  in  despair.  To  the  tired 
victim  of  analysis  he  puts,  in  a  sparkling 
manner  which  does  but  increase  our  irri- 
tation, the  apparently  conclusive  query, 
"What  is  action  without  motives.?"  But 
did  not  Aristotle  long  ago  suggest  the  yet 
more  pregnant  question,  "  VVhat  are  mo- 
tives without  action.-*"  The  action  is  the 
story;  and  where  the  story  is  wanting, 
art  cannot  possibly  exist. 

Well,  Mr.  Meredith  cares  not  at  all  for 
the  story.     In  more  than  one  instance,  he 
deliberately,  with  malice  prepense,  ruins 
it,  setting  probabilities  at  defiance  rather 
than  allowing  poetical  justice  to  have  its 
rights.     The  marriage-bells  ring  out  their 
golden  chimes  for  mismatched   couples, 
which  the  reader  longs  to  unyoke  and  re- 
arrange as  the  true  moral  of  the  narrative 
demands.     Does  realism  invariably  mean 
putting  up  with  the  second  best?     Why 
should  the  lovely  pastoral  of  Richard  and 
Lucy,  in    Mr.  Meredith's   greatest   book, 
conclude  with  harsh  discords,  like  a  ghost 
shrieking   in    the   bridal  chamber?     For- 
sooth because  the  writer  has  a  problem  to 
work  out,  —  the  tragic  struggle  between  a 
father  whose  affection  has  turned  to  ped- 
antry, and  a  son  in  whom  nature  will  have 
its  way.     But  a  son    like  Richard  would 
not  kill  his  wife  ;  and  experience  proves 
that  out  of  the  given  elements  a  far  hap- 
pier as  well  as  a  more  probable  conclusion 
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might  have  been  drawn.  The  drop-scene 
of  "  Beauchamp's  Career"  is  admittedly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  story  ; 
not,  we  mean,  that  Beauchamp  should 
have  died  by  water  in  rescuing  a  drowning 
child,  but  his  marriage  with  jenny  Den- 
ham  and  all  the  marriages  are  a  mistake. 

Harry  Richmond  is  luckier  than  Beau- 
champ,  since  if  he  loses  the  first  heroine  he 
wins  the  second,  and  is  not,  as  Shake- 
speare would  say,  fobbed  off  with  a  wife 
that  cares  not  for  him  and  for  whom  he 
does  not  care.  But  he  deserved  the 
Princess  Ottilia,  —  one  of  Mr,  Meredith's 
noble  women,  —  and  in  real  life  he  would 
have  been  raised  to  her  side.  Here  again, 
the  father  intervenes,  with  disastrous  yet 
comic  effect.  Be  the  circumstances  how 
touching  or  delightful  they  may,  our  per- 
verse author  seems  to  have  been  subdued 
by  the  maxim,  "  Difficile  est  satiram  non 
scribere."  Satirize  he  must,  though  na- 
ture and  truth  assure  him  that  lovers  have 
conquered  fate,  and  that  experience  does 
not  always  spell  discomfiture.  We  can 
understand  the  proud  and  sensitive  Diana 
Warwick  marrying  Redwood  ;  he  is  the 
honest,  sturdy  wooer,  patient  but  loyal, 
whom  no  ill-fortune  can  wear  out.  Is  it 
possible,  however,  to  understand  the 
match  between  Cecilia  Halkett,  that  rare 
and  admirable  study  in  woman's  develop- 
ment, and  the  wooden  Tuckham  ?  A 
daughter's  sacrifice.?  But  neither  was 
Mr.  Halkett  resolved  to  be  a  new  Aga- 
memnon, nor  did  any  goddess  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  this  Iphigenia.  She  could 
not  take  Beauchamp.  Why  not,  then, 
have  made  her  a  present  of  Seymour 
Austin  ?  Because  it  would  have  savored 
of  the  stereotyped?  —  the  clichi^  to  em- 
ploy a  word  which  in  journalist  slang  con- 
demns a  situation  wholly  and  without 
appeal?  No  doubt  all  the  stories  have 
been  told,  and  stereotype  is  another  name 
for  the  infinite  warehouse  which  we  call 
the  past.  But  genius  seizes  upon  the 
letter  to  make  it  live  again;  nor  will  hap- 
hazard combinations  be  allowed  to  pass, 
under  the  cloak  of  realism,  for  wonders 
denied  to  the  romanticist  whose  memory 
kills  his  invention. 

Sooner  than  ride  round  in  the  trodden 
sawdust,  Mr.  Meredith  leaps  the  barrier 
and  declines  the  customary  feats  of  horse- 
manship. There  shall  be  no  story  because 
he  cannot  invent  a  new  one.  He  slurs 
over  the  moving  incidents,  slackens  his 
pace  when  he  should  be  running  full  tilt, 
narrates  instead  of  painting  a  scene,  and 
balks  the  primitive  instinct  which  longs 
for  picturesque  and  exciting  action.     No 


wonder  he  is  dry  beyond  any  writer  of 
novels  known  to  us,  —  dry  and  exasperat- 
ing ;  tediously  brilliant  ;  witty  and  wise 
out  of  season  ;  filling  our  eyes  with  dia- 
mond dust  which  is  as  blinding  as  sand  or 
steam  ;  not  ponderous  like  his  own  Dr. 
Middleton,  but  suffocating  ;  and  in  short, 
if  one  could  say  it  without  incivility,  a 
bore.  "  But  the  man  has  genius,"  you 
object.  That  is  the  very  head  and  front 
of  our  accusation.  With  such  endow- 
ments of  mind,  with  fancy  and  metaphor, 
with  an  eye  for  every  grave  and  tender 
aspect  of  the  sky,  with  insight  into  man's 
nature  and  woman's  nature  (those  widely 
divergent  species),  with  unswerving  faith 
in  the  joy  which  keeps  life  going,  how  is 
it  that  he  does  not  charm,  but  repels? 
Because  he  is  resolved  to  practise  "  mo- 
tive-grinding"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter? 
When  Carlyle  had  finished  "  Richard 
Feverel,"  he  paid  Mr.  Meredith  the  high 
compliment  of  remarking  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
in  his  gruff  dialect,  "The  man's  no  fool," 
which  is  as  true  as  it  is  terse.  But  Car- 
lyle thought  "motive-grinding"  fatal  to 
religion  and  the  philosophy  of  life.  It  is 
no  less  fatal  to  art.  Analysis  in  this  de- 
partment never  will  be  victorious,  for  the 
deep  but  simple  reason  that  life  itself, 
which  art  copies,  is  something  beyond 
anatomy.  Pure  science  must  descend 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  and  be  steeped 
in  passion,  feeling,  enthusiasm,  or  what- 
ever the  divine  element  is  termed,  ere  it 
can  make  the  cold  blaze  warm  and  kindle 
while  it  enlightens. 

There  is  just  one  focal  point,  however, 
where  Mr.  Meredith,  forgetting  analysis 
yet  possessing  it,  becomes  a  clear  and 
noble  poet.  Set  him  face  to  face  with 
nature,  and  his  unmusical  yet  over-subtle 
chords  melt  to  the  whisperings,  the  sigh- 
ing5,  that  steal  away  the  heart,  to  the  fitful, 
exquisite  melodies  of  an  ^Eolian  harp. 
At  other  times,  he  is  a  deaf  Beethoven, 
skilled,  above  all  praise,  in  counterpoint, 
but  with  science  instead  of  an  ear  to 
guide,  to  correct  him.  But  the  silver- 
clouded  Alps,  the  "  unsounded  purple  sea 
of  marching  billows,"  the  "  unattainable 
blue  summits"  of  a  bridal  Hesper,  which 
some  disdained  poet  has  called  "  the  pas- 
sion-flower of  heaven,"  —  these  are  visions 
of  things  real,  yet  most  airy  and  spirit- 
like, which  never  abandon  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  abstraction.  We  have  touched 
here  the  one  fibre  in  him  that  quivers 
incessantly,  answering  to  nature  as  the 
murmur  of  the  shell  is  rhythmic  with 
ocean-tides.  The  inspiration  masters 
him,  and  he  shows  the  man  he  might  be, 
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were  he  to  cast  off  the  strait-jacket  of 
system  and  satire;  and  were  he  to  de- 
scribe what  he  feels,  not  merely  what  he 
can  dissect. 

A  vain  hope  ;  for  who  can  escape  the 
snare  of  cleverness,  when  it  is  his  own? 
The  daring  aphorism  has  been  uttered, 
not  by  Mr,  Meredith,  that  "a  good  style 
means  a  warm  heart."  How  perfect  this 
author's  style  can  be  when  he  follows 
inspiration,  the  pages  wherein  Richard 
Feverel  plays  Ferdinand  to  Lucy's  Mi- 
randa bear  sufficient  witness;  or  that 
"  morning  at  sea  under  the  Alps,"  when 
"the  incredible  flickering  gleam  of  new 
heights  arose,  that  soared,  or  stretched 
their  white,  uncertain  curves  in  the  sky, 
like  wings  traversing  infinity."  A  Celtic, 
or  more  truly  Cymric  poet,  he  holds  the 
key  to  nature's  enchantments  ;  he  is  at 
home  in  the  boundless  magic  forest,  alive 
in  all  pulsations  of  the  wandering  wind, 
delighting  especially  to  bluster  and  shine 
full  of  sun-gleams  with  his  dropping  south- 
west, and  fixing  with  a  unique  word  the 
ever-varying  tempests,  the  flying  or  float- 
ing cloud,  the  shadows  on  the  grass,  and 
the  shiftings  and  tremulous  chatter  of  the 
silver  birch.  Look  down  his  most  weari- 
some page  ;  and  if  so  much  as  half  a  line 
of  natural  description  occurs,  fasten  upon 
it,  for  it  will  be  unerringly  correct  and 
beautiful.  Here  it  is  that  he  may  vaunt 
"Reality's  infinite  sweetness;"  here  is 
the  problem  solved  of  closely  searching 
analysis,  the  artist's  anatomy,  incarnated 
(no  less  towering  word  will  serve)  in  a  form 
which  is  perfection,  either  simple  or  splen- 
did, as  you  shall  choose,  but  magically 
giving  forth  as  in  a  clear  glass  the  scene 
which  eyes  and  spirit  have  combined  to 
interpret.  We  cannot,  in  such  triumphant 
phrasing,  distinguish  between  body  and 
soul,  sense  and  substance;  "single  na- 
ture's double  name,  neither  two  nor  one 
was  called."  The  passion  of  word-paint- 
ing has  at  length  snatched  this  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  and  coolest  ob- 
servation, with  genius  employing  it  as  an 
instrument,  nor  overpowered  by  the  pride 
of  mere  skill,  has,  in  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
given  us  the  natural  background,  even  as 
we  see  it  and  as  it  is,  upon  which  all  our 
stories  should  henceforth  be  painted. 

The  sanbenito  which  we  are  fitting  on 
Mr.  Meredith  is,  it  will  be  seen,  decorated 
with  charming  figures  of  zephyr  and  the 
cherub-winds,  putting  silver  trumpets  to 
their  rosy  mouths.  For  we  think  he  de- 
serves to  be  at  least  led  round  the  fire, 
bearing  his  own  volumes  instead  of  a 
bundle  of  faggots  on  his  shoulder,  if  not 
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to  be  scorched  a  little,  or  let  us  say,  burnt 
in  the  hand.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  upbraid 
him  with  the  millionaire  riches  of  his 
metaphor.  He  is  quick  at  seizing  affinities, 
and,  like  all  the  robust  poets,  a  Titan  min- 
gling heaven  and  earth  in  undreamt-of 
confusion.  He  has  chambers  of  imagery 
full  to  overflowing,  and  if  all  his  pages  are 
in  a  breeze,  and  the  whole  book  produces 
a  kind  of  electrical  agitation  in  the  mind 
and  joints,  that  too  is  a  fault  we  can  easily 
pardon  ;  for  it  is  better  that  books  should 
be  electric  than  that,  with  the  usual  run, 
they  should  be  soporific.  Rude  strength 
is  a  virtue;  by  reason,  however,  of  its 
strength,  not  of  its  rudeness.  Again,  we 
cannot  think  it  forbidden  to  extend,  by  due 
and  well-attempered  effort,  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  our  English  prose,  to  color  it 
with  the  dainty  hues  of  French,  to  bathe 
it  in  some  tonic  elixir  of  poetic  or  philo- 
sophic ingredients,  to  malie  it  a  little  more 
supple  and  springing,  to  infuse  into  its 
granite  fire,  and  to  mix  with  its  admirable 
dulness  the  yeast  of  Celtic  wit.  By  all 
means;  who  shall  blame  the  effort,  if  it 
succeeds? 

But  that  which  can  never  be  praised  is 
the  originality  that  makes  bad  worse,  and 
will  be  affected  in  its  resolve  to  escape 
from  the  common.  Just  as  Mr.  Meredith, 
though  not  of  the  cynic's  temperament, 
perplexes  or  flings  aside  the  web  of  his 
story,  in  dread  of  the  cynic  audience  he 
seems  ever  to  have  in  view,  so,  in  like 
manner,  he  decks  his  table  with  outlandish 
meats,  offers  the  indignant  Englishman 
Sauerkraut  or  Blutwurst  instead  of 
wholesome  roast  beef,  and  misses  the 
charm  of  speech  that  lies  in  old  associa- 
tion. Shrinking  from  the  vulgarity  of 
current  tropes,  of  half-worn  expressions 
which  pass  continually  from  hand  to  hand 
in  our  hurried  converse,  he  cannot  bid  you 
good-morning  but  in  strange,  new-minted 
sentences.  Consequently,  there  is  no  point 
of  rest  anywhere  in  his  dialogues,  and 
nothing  familiar  about  his  characters  ;  not 
even  their  names,  which  we  find  ourselves 
forgetting  ten  times  a  day.  Like  his 
plots,  they  are  novel,  seldom  attractive, 
and  quite  unrememberable.  The  secret 
of  richness  in  music,  we  know,  is  the 
presence  of  harmonics;  in  language,  the 
harmonics  are  pleasant  household  words, 
constant  sayings  known  to  us  from  child- 
hood, the  ripple  of  sounds  which  we  love 
because  we  have  always  heard  them.  For 
this  subtle  demand  of  nature  Mr.  Mere- 
dith makes  no  provision  ;  he  is  like  the 
chemist  who  should  weigh  and  mix  our 
diet  by  the  atomic  scale,  giving  us  accu- 
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rate  mechanical  equivalents  of  bread  and 
bacon,  but  starving  us,  in  spite  of  his 
refined  conscientiousness  or  because  of 
it.  Does  he  expect  us  to  believe  in  dia- 
grams labelled  '•  Lady  Blandish,"  "  Lady 
Denewdney,"  "Simeon  Fenellan,"  *'Mr. 
Peridon,"  or  "Colney  Durance"?  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne  has  been  selected 
for  praise  in  the  list  of  parabolic,  signifi- 
cant names.  But  is  it  not  too  parabolic? 
It  smacks  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  old 
moral  comedy,  in  which  the  sound  was 
more  than  an  echo  to  the  sense,  for  it 
multiplied  the  meaning  without  pause  or 
truce  ;  and  illusion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  bawlingcrier  became  impossible.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Meredith's  names  are  sig- 
nally wanting  in  idiom  ;  it  is  not  that  we 
seldom  hear  them  in  the  streets;  they 
never  could  have  existed  out  of  his  vol- 
umes ;  and  that  is  why  no  one  can  recall 
them  easily. 

Yet  more  damaging,  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view,  is  the  mixture  of  scientific 
metaphor  with  ordinary  thought  which 
Mr.  Meredith  ascribes  to  his  personages 
or  inflicts  upon  them.  A  famous  chef 
once  warned  his  subordinates  to  beware 
of  fanaticism  in  the  article  of  pepper. 
Science  is  remarkably  freshening  in  the 
literary  cuisine,  but  it  may  be  abused. 
George  Eliot  offers  a  striking  instance. 
She  believed  in  molecules  and  talked  of 
"imperfect  cerebration  ;  "  not  choosing  to 
perceive  that  euphuism  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  scholar's 
or  the  fop's  atmosphere.  Mr.  Meredith 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  "parley 
euphuism"  in  this  modern  fashion.  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne,  in  a  case  where  his 
self-esteem  has  been  sharply  dealt  with, 
is,  we  are  told,  "assisted  to  distinguish  in 
its  complete  abhorrent  orb  the  offence 
committed  against  him  by  his  bride. 
And  this  he  did,"  the  writer  continues, 
"through  projecting  it  more  and  more 
away  from  him,  so  that  in  the  outer  dis- 
tance it  involved  his  personal  emotions 
less,  while  observation  was  enabled  to 
compass  its  vastness,  and,  as  it  were,  per- 
ceive the  whole  spherical  mass  of  the 
wretched  girl's  guilt  impudently  turning  on 
its  axis."  The  application  of  mathemat- 
ics to  love  !  What  could  less  resemble 
those  fair  and  shining  forms  which  in  the 
heaven  of  art  solicit  our  gaze,  and  shed 
their  glory  upon  our  upturned  eyes?  A 
girl's  disdain  or  petulance  turning  on  its 
axis !  We  are  reminded  of  Newton's 
"Principia,"  and  our  dream  of  romance 
becomes  a  theorem,  with  scholia  and  lem- 
mata to   drive  it  home.     In  comparison 


with  faults  of  which  Sir  Willoughby's 
mechanics  are  a  sample,  it  is  a  light  thing 
to  speak  of  "brains  chewing  the  cud,"  of 
words  that  ring  little  silver  bells  inside 
one's  head  ;  of  the  "gulf  of  a  caress  hov- 
ing  in  view  like  an  enormous  billow  ;  "  of 
"  blood  "  which  is  "  lively  at  the  throne  of 
understanding,"  or  of  "the  critic's  trum- 
pet-note dispersed  to  the  thinness  of  the 
fee  for  his  blowing."  Could  any  language 
survive,  were  it  treated  often  as  in  the 
following  sentence  from  "Diana  of  the 
Crossways"?  —  "Fortunately  Lady  Wa- 
thin  "  (the  name  might  be  taken  as  a  mis- 
print for  Watkin,  or  a  foreigner's  unhappy 
guess  at  it)  "  knew  she  could  rally  a  pow- 
erful moral  contingent,  the  aptitude  of 
which  for  a  one-minded  cohesion  enabled 
it  to  crush  those  fractional  daughters  of 
mischief."  Does  any  one  alive  think  in 
this  dialect? 

We  shall  not  say  that  Mr.  Meredith 
"  writes  nonsense  ten  thousand  strong." 
He  writes  excellent  sense  always  ;  but  he 
will  permit  us  to  wish  that  he  might  ex- 
change his  manner  for  a  style  that  should 
do  his  sense  more  justice.  There  are 
passages  in  Shakespeare  which  seem 
welded  together  in  this  provoking  way, — 
mere  clotted  heaps  of  dross  and  metal, 
wholly  impenetrable  to  his  poetic  fire. 
Be  it  a  sentence  or  a  page,  in  Mr.  Mere- 
dith we  come  again  and  again  upon  these 
half-smelted  formations.  He  is  fond  of 
likening  certain  impressions  to  burnished 
steel,  which  glares  and  hurts  the  sight; 
but  he  deserves  to  be  told  that  some  of 
his  extremely  brilliant  displays  make  as 
unpleasant  an  effect,  searing  up  in  the 
reader  all  sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
and  fatiguing  where  they  strike.  We  say 
nothing  of  his  men  that  "  shrug,"  but  de- 
cline to  do  it  in  English;  or  his  women 
that  "swim"  towards  you  when  they 
might  just  as  well  have  walked.  These 
are  tricks,  from  which  the  greatest  writ- 
ers have  not  been  free ;  and  thev  may  be 
pardoned  like  other  lovable  oddities  of 
genius.  But  euphuism  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  detestable.  It  comes  at  last  to  this, 
that  even  Mr.  Meredith's  cleverness  will 
not  hinder  him  from  writing,  "  In  the  As- 
sembly Rooms  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
Sister  Island  there  was  a  public  ball," 
when  he  means  that  there  was  a  dance  in 
Dublin. 

Enough  of  the  incurable  manner  which 
refuses,  except  in  landscape  drawing,  to 
be  a  style.  These  may  be  some  of  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Meredith  ;  but  what  are  his 
qualities?  Great  and  rare,  we  reply.  He 
tells  no  story,  not  even  that  of  "  Vittoria" 
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and  the  Lombard  revolt ;  for  the  picture 
is  blurred  like  Turner's  over-painted  sun- 
sets. But  he  gives  us  living  figures  of 
women,  boys,  and  sometimes  of  men.  He 
has  studied  the  feminine  nature,  and,  being 
a  Celt,  sides  with  it  against  the  "aborigi- 
nal male,"  whom  he  admires  for  the  firm- 
ness of  his  muscle,  and  his  magnanimity 
founded  chiefly  upon  lack  of  nerves,  but 
cannot  grant  to  be  the  perfect  type  of 
manhood.  He  sets  up  John  Bull  in  a 
comedy,  shows  him  a  glass  very  slightly 
distorting,  and  bids  him  laugh  at  himself, 
and  move  on  to  the  attainment  of  a  spirit- 
ual Habeas  Corpus  or  Great  Charter,  now 
that  he  is  politically  free.  His  eyes  are 
everywhere.  "London's  unrivalled  mez- 
zotint" is  no  more  familiar  to  him  than 
the  Stelvio  Pass,  and  the  lines  of  poplars 
that  wind  with  the  river  through  Norman 
meadows,  by  rustic  bridge  and  mill.  His 
foreign  journeyings  are  perfect  in  tone 
and  color,  which  they  owe  to  the  fact 
that  he  paints  with  memory  steeped  in 
imagination.  He  seldom  caricatures,  and 
his  sympathies  are  as  keen  as  they  are 
cosmopolitan.  He  is  scrupulously  just  to 
every  shade  of  doctrine,  every  fraction  of 
a  party;  his  volumes  overflow  with  a  wis- 
dom which  it  would  be  disparagement  to 
term  political.  His  "  Pilgrim's  Scrip  "is 
profound,  his  "  Book  of  Egoism  "  enter- 
taining and  humorous.  Though  he  writes 
with  a  most  unpuritanical  frankness,  and 
is  as  cool  as  a  surgeon  when  he  has  un- 
locked his  case  of  instruments,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith is  far  too  much  of  a  man  and  a  genius 
to  dream  that  Rabelais  has  not  long  gone 
out  of  date.  His  freedom  is  tonic  and 
inspiriting,  —  as  one  should  say,  the  un- 
draped  purity  of  the  antique.  If,  as  must 
be  acknowledged,  his  writings  have  no 
distinctiv'e  Christian  quality,  perhaps  we 
should  lay  the  blame  upon  a  time  which 
does  not  favor  the  beliefs,  although  eager 
to  catch  up  the  sentiments,  of  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels.  It  is  much,  at  any  rate,  that 
one  who,  though  hardly  popular,  will  al- 
ways be  studied,  should  preach,  with 
incisive  wit  and  imagery,  a  noble  kind  of 
Stoicism,  never  ascetic,  but  resolute,  cour- 
ageous, and  undaunted.  He  concedes  as 
little  to  fate  as  to  despair;  it  is  a.  man's 
business,  he  affirms,  to  trace  out  laws  and 
live  by  them.  With  the  joys  of  Heaven 
he  does  not  meddle;  his  vision  is  not  of 
things  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  in 
their  present  sphere  ;  but  he  can  tell,  en- 
thusiastically, of  the  joy  of  earth,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  Lubberland  but  the  seed-field  of 
time  which  brings  forth  a  hundredfold. 
All   lower  truths   he  can  accept,   yet  not 
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find  them  depressing.  Are  we  sprung,  as 
Darwin  surmised,  from  apes  and  ascidi- 
ans  ?  Be  it  so  ;  our  civilization  need  not 
return  to  them.  A  more  healthy,  large- 
minded  view,  when  the  sky  hangs  only  on 
topmost  peaks,  or  is  shrouded  by  treble- 
piled  cloud  mountains,  may  not  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  light  and  air  contrasted  with 
George  Eliot's  melancholy.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  taken  a  step  forward,  and  we 
begin  to  feel  with  him  that,  in  order  to 
ascend  from  the  valley  of  rank  materialism, 
we  need  only  exert  the  strenuous  free  will 
in  which  we  profess  (too  often  how  vainly  !) 
that  we  have  always  believed. 

His  distinctive  achievement  in  modern 
English  literature  is  the  creation  of  real 
women  with  brains.  In  what  sense,  it 
will  be  very  pertinently  asked  .f*  For  we 
can  scarcely  mean  to  charge  want  of  brains 
upon  Lady  Kew  and  Beatrix  Esmond. 
But  they,  we  answer,  had  only  the  brains 
demanded  of  them  by  their  situation,  "  su- 
persubtle  and  Venetian,"  —  a  personal 
outfit,  as  it  were,  —  not  the  intellect  which 
seeks  enlightenment  and  would  know  why 
and  how  "women  will  be  the  last  thing 
civilized  by  man."  In  "The  Tragic  Co- 
medians" we  read,  "The  choicest  women 
are  those  who  yield  not  a  feather  of  their 
womanliness  for  some  amount  of  manlike 
strength."  Age-long  opinion  holds  that 
in  a  woman  the  unpardonable  sin  is  the 
stain  upon  her  whiteness;  Mr.  Meredith 
repeats  with  conviction  and  rugged  force 
that  it  is  want  of  courage,  —  cowardice; 
and  he  unites  in  one  sweeping  condemna- 
tion the  ignorance  which  is  bred  of  senti* 
mentalism,  with  the  innocence  which  may 
so  readily  be  exaggerated  into  a  danger- 
ous superstition.  He  does  not  think 
women  should  be  angels,  or  men  satyrs  of 
the  primeval  wood  ;  angel  and  satyr  de- 
note in  his  vocabulary  that  which  is  not 
human,  —  above  or  beneath  us  ;  what  signi- 
fies, since  both  take  us  out  of  our  sphere  ? 
Neither  can  the  delusive  romance  of  chiv- 
alry please  him;  it  is  worship  founded 
upon  appetite;  not  true  devotion  and  loyal 
reverence,  but  the  same  kind  of  maudlin 
grossness  that  tinges  prayer  with  rose- 
leaves  and  makes  of  ritual  a  sensuous 
gratification  of  eye  and  nostril.  He  is 
hard  upon  the  men  of  his  century,  who 
"may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point;  they 
have  not  yet  doubled  Cape  Turk."  "  Our 
world,"  he  explains  in  another  place,  "is 
all  but  a  sensational  world  at  present,  in 
maternal  travail  of  a  soberer,  a  braver,  a 
brighter-eyed."  It  is  the  man-monster, 
tyrannously  masculine,  who  has  called 
forth  the  answering  portent  of  "  Woman's 
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Rights ;  "  as  though  women  should  form 
themselves  into  regiments  of  Amazons  to 
escape  the  silken  captivity  of  the  hareem. 
Let  them  have  brains,  he  would  counsel ; 
are  we  not  aware  that  sovereign  poets  and 
thinkers,  the  widest-glancing  genius,  may 
credibly  lay  claim  to  the  largest  hearts? 
Emancipate  the  sexes?  Yes,  from  the 
stupid  ideal  of  manliness  which  lounges 
and  smokes  in  a  guard-room,  or  saunters 
tor  its  pleasure  along  the  midnight  pave- 
ment, when  it  is  "market-night  in  the 
Haymarkat,"  as  Rossetti  dolorously  mur- 
mured ;  and  from  the  no  less  demoralizing 
"  Legend  of  Fair  Women,"  which  gives 
the  young  no  protection  save  circum- 
stance. 

How  is  so  difficult,  so  delicate,  a  revo- 
lution to  be  carried  through  ?  "  The  aver- 
age Englishman,  excelling  as  a  cavalier,  a 
slayer,  and  an  orderly  subject,"  "good 
horseman,  good  shot,"  affords  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's Celtic  humor  an  everlasting  target ; 
he  insists  that  a  man  should  cultivate  the 
inward  life,  and  develop  his  kinship  with 
the  noble  who  did  something  liner  than 
hunt  and  shoot.  By  education  it  must  be 
done,  by  holding  up  the  standard  of  reason 
and  reality;  in  a  word,  by  science  im- 
planted in  the  youthful  breast.  Our  old 
sea-girt,  sea-faring  England  has  exchanged 
security  for  commerce  ;  we  are  caught  up, 
against  our  will,  in  the  modern  current, 
and  now  it  is  sink  or  swim  with  us.  The 
survival  of  a  British  empire  demands  noth- 
ing less  than  a  more  highly  trained  intel- 
lect ;  not  the  supercilious  stare,  as  proud 
as  it  is  dull,  which,  looking  out  on  man- 
kind, seems  to  "hold  an  English  review 
of  its  Maker's  grotesques."  This  may  re- 
mind us  of  Carlyle's  diatribes  against  the 
stupidity  of  London  ;  but  there  is  a  fund 
of  truth  in  it,  wholesome,  and,  to  more 
sensitive  palates  than  the  native,  bitter 
enough.  The  peril  of  a  great,  prosperous, 
and  self-reliant  nation  is  in  the  clouding 
over  of  its  spiritual  consciousness,  —  in 
the  realism  of  comfort  and  piled-up  wealth, 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  it 
has.  The  "conquering  male"  has  tri- 
umphed in  the  Anglo-Saxon;  but  tokens 
are  not  wanting  of  a  change.  Muscle 
and  pluck,  headlong  or  even  cool  audacity, 
must  now  lay  their  account  with  the  invis- 
ible forces  which  intellect  alone  can  mar- 
shal, can  manipulate,  and  turn  in  what 
direction  it  will.  The  future  is  with  sci- 
ence;  and  in  a  scientific  world,  masculine 
and  feminine  take  on  them  new  meanings. 

Such  is  the  view  which  enlightens  or 
overshadows  Mr.  Meredith's  gallery  of 
women  with   brains.     They  are    alive,  in 


spite  of  much  anatomizing;  and,  while 
their  actions  are  often  desperate,  nay,  in- 
consequent, as  characters  they  display  the 
artistic  unity  of  a  type  fused  in  one  single 
glow.  Most  original  they  are,  and  capti- 
vating. Lucy  Desborough  is  but  a  child 
following  her  untutored,  innocent  impulse. 
But  Cecilia,  Sandra  Belloni,  Clara  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  are 
women,  thoughtful,  self-poised,  above  flat- 
tery and  mere  sensuous  worship;  or,  if  in 
one  case  taken  by  the  semblance,  as  when 
Sandra  believed  in  the  "  hippogriff  "  pas- 
sion of  Wilfrid  Pole,  are  never  to  be 
deceived  again.  Too  often,  there  is  no 
proper  space  for  their  qualities  to  expand 
or  show  themselves  in  the  heroic  efifort 
which  became  them.  One  would  desire 
on  behalf  of  the  tender-eyed,  warm- 
hearted Clara  Middleton,  that  her  grace 
and  strength  had  been  displayed  else- 
where than  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  "  The 
Egoist,"  a  wonderful  book  doubtless,  but 
much  like  a  poem  of  Sahara,  dry  lights 
blazing  over  miles  of  sand  when  the 
simoom  is  blowing.  Diana  is  yet  more 
unfortunate,  a  wreck  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
the  shore,  cast  upon  waves  which  alter- 
nately lift  and  swallow  her  down.  Nor, 
as  we  said,  will  even  the  Jew  Apella  credit 
so  unhandsome  a  catastrophe  as  that 
Cecilia  Halkett  should  give  to  wooden 
Tuckham  the  hand,  which  even  a  mad- 
dish  hero  like  Beauchamp  had  once 
claimed.  Is  it  Mr.  Meredith's  plan  to 
convict  the  world  of  disorder,  by  making 
all  his  heroines  miss  the  prize?  Even 
Clara  passes  off  the  stage  before  she  be- 
gins to  live  her  desirable  life  with  Vernon 
Whitford  ;  and  Vittoria  discovers  no  gate 
into  the  golden  realm  where  destiny  and 
character  sing  their  perfect  ^w^,  rejoicing 
in  each  other's  loveliness. 

But,  surely,  there  is  an  element,  a  spark 
fiom  the  innermost  ring  of  the  sun's  flame, 
fallen  within  these  new  creations  and  shin- 
ing everywhere  through  them,  which  can- 
not be  quite  discerned  in  the  Ophelias  and 
the  Desdemonas,  nor  perhaps  in  the  Vio- 
las and  Hermiones  of  the  supreme  poet. 
We  say  not  which  element  is  the  more 
delightful  ;  flower  and  flower  will  have 
their  distinct  perfume,  their  unmatchable 
hues  and  shapes,  not  for  comparison,  but 
for  enjoyment;  Still,  the  ages  move  for- 
ward, and  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  come  is 
mingled  with  all  life  and  thought ;  with 
the  feminine,  too,  as  with  that  of  prophets 
and  singers  belonging  to  the  more  pro- 
gressive sex.  Desdemona  would  have 
failed,  probably,  as  a  Girton  girl ;  Ophelia 
would   never    have    eclipsed    the    senior 
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wrangler.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  learning  ; 
but  in  the  world  at  large,  as  in  George 
Meredith's  novels,  woman  may  surely  be 
given  a  less  conventional  teaching,  study 
out  of  the  same  books  with  her  brothers, 
and  adorn  her  best  qualities  with  the 
good  sense  that  comes  of  knowledge, 
while  yet  the  heavens  decline  to  fall, 
as  a  judgment  upon  our  "doubling  Cape 
Turk"  successfully.  In  his  last  sketch, 
the  girl,  Nesta  Radnor,  is  put  to  the  se- 
verest trial ;  she  makes  a  friend  of  the 
fallen  woman  whom  she  has  unconsciously 
helped  to  rescue,  and  then  discovers  that 
her  own  mother  may  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category,  for  in  her  case  also  mar- 
riage has  been  out  of  the  question.  A 
tragic  death  may  be  held  to  have  ex- 
piated the  offence  ;  yet,  before  it  threat- 
ens, Nesta  has  resolved  that  she  will  take 
her  mother's  side,  and  in  consequence  she 
loses,  or  discards,  her  patrician  lover.  It 
is  a  desperate  problem,  eloquently  stated, 
but  hardly  resolved.  Perhaps  the  true 
answer  would  be  that  we  may  pity  while 
we  condemn.  But  the  law  of  social  ex- 
communication is  good  because  it  is  nec- 
essary ;  we  should  no  more  condone  the 
breaking  of  faith  because  it  was  prompted 
in  Nataly  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
than  because  in  Helen  there  was  a  beauty 
to  seduce  the  world.  Motives  plead  for 
different  degrees  of  guilt  and  correspond- 
ing punishment ;  but  tamper  with  the  law, 
with  the  binding  force  of  a  pledge  freely 
given,  and  our  civilization,  like  our  mo- 
rality, sinks  into  the  abyss. 

Men  are  tragic  comedians,  cries  Mr. 
Meredith.  The  burden  they  have  taken 
up  is  greater  than  they  can  bear.  And 
they  are  egoists,  warming  their  hands  at 
the  fire  when  their  neighbor's  house  is 
burning.  He  will  give  us,  with  sharp 
outline  and  swift  touch,  a  hundred  exam- 
ples, from  the  punctilious  Sir  Austin 
Feverel  to  Roy  Richmond,  the  adventurer 
in  a  braided  waistcoat,  and  to  Alvan,  the 
grandiose  charlatan.  His  central  figure. 
Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  a  whole  world 
in  himself,  illustrates  in  every  gesture  and 
attitude  the  man  who  relies  upon  a 
plighted  word  incautiously  given  to  him, 
against  the  revolt  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  he  has  captured  by  means  of  it. 
Do  you  call  this  freedom,  the  writer  seems 
to  ask?  No,  certainly;  but  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  given  the  solution  himself,  when 
he  declares  that  here  is  no  fatality  except 
for  the  foolish  and  the  indolent.  Come- 
dies are  tragic,  because  men  will  not  keep 
the  law;  Clara  was  justified  in  breaking 
with  the  man  she  could  not  flatter  to  the 


top  of  his  bent,  Nataly  did  not  save 
Victor,  and  she  fell  below  her  own  high 
standard  when  she  disregarded  the  mar- 
riage-tie ;  her  self-sacrifice  ruined  all. 
Such  things  have  happened,  it  is  well 
known  ;  they  are  a  thinly  veiled  transcript 
from  experience.  But  in  vain  would  Mr. 
Meredith  appeal,  if  appeal  he  does,  to  a 
court  of  sentiment  where  deliberate  wrong- 
doing pretends  to  clear  itself  by  pointing 
to  the  good  which  has  followed.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  on  our  guard  "against  half- 
conCeptions  of  wisdom,  hysterical  good- 
ness, an  impatient  charity  ?  "  Mr.  Meredith 
says  so.  Let  us  watch  then  over  the 
grand  ideal  of  free  Christian  wedlock, 
lest  it  be  degraded  into  its  base  counter- 
feit, free  love  which  makes  an  end  of  the 
law. 

We  had  much  to  say  of  the  quaint, 
spirited  dialogue,  the  flashing  repartee, 
subtle  asides,  and  odd,  fantastic  sequences, 
which  give  our  author's  conversations 
their  curious  flavor.  Much,  too,  might 
be  written  for  and  against  his  notion  of 
describing  our  inward  moods  by  physical 
similes,  according  to  the  style  of  Balzac, 
Flaubert,  and  Jules  Vall^s.  His  country 
folk  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves  ;  his 
boys,  immortal  as  Murillo's  beggars,  an- 
other. We  might  set  him  down  among 
the  Elizabethan  poets  (not  with  Shake- 
speare), and  compel  him  to  own  how  many 
turns  of  speech  and  humorous  outlines  he 
has  stolen  from  them.  His  audacity  in 
the  great  tailor-epic  of  "Evan  Harring- 
ton "  should  not  go  unrewarded ;  nor  the 
exuberance  and  fertility  which  here  and 
there  become  something  even  more  splen- 
did ;  striking  the  heaven  of  a  poetic 
sublime,  in  that  long-drawn  yet  most  en- 
tertaining romance,  "The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat."  Again,  to  those  who  can  read 
Mr.  Meredith,  Adrian  Harley  the  cynic 
has  a  twofold  interest ;  for  little  as  we 
may  grant  that  he  is  moulded  on  the  author, 
there  are  yet  traits,  reminiscences,  and,  at 
any  rate,  associations,  which  suggest  a 
likeness.  We  will  say  he  is  of  the  house- 
hold, and  has  been  a  good  listener  when 
the  master-mind  was  speaking.  So,  too, 
we  might  compare  the  subdued,  or  slightly 
acrid,  comedy  which  runs  through  these 
ten  volumes,  with  Carlyle's,  which  it  re- 
sembles, or  with  Dickens's:  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  it  seems  deadly  serious, 
while  laughing  in  its  sleeve.  But,  after 
all,  to  what  purpose?  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  have  sought  him  out  will  have 
made  these  reflections  themselves,  for  they 
are  students  of  literature.  Others,  not 
knowing     Meredith,    will    already     have 
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gleaned  from  our  scattered,  yet  too  ab- 
struse, remarks  that  he  is  a  realist  over- 
weighted with  science,  who,  having  gone 
up  into  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk's  country 
in  search  of  adventure,  and  returned  with 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  has 
very  deliberately  cut  down  his  flowering 
magic  plant  with  a  sharp  axe,  and,  when 
half-a-dozen  eggs  were  forthcoming,  has 
killed  the  goose  for  purposes  of  surgical 
dissection. 

But  they  are  golden  eggs,  in  the  shape 
of  genuine,  if  recondite,  comedy,  which 
are  offered  in  this  unpretending  basket. 
For  "  comedy  is  a  game  played  to  throw 
reflections  on  our  social  life  ;  and  it  deals 
with  human  nature  in  the  drawing-room  of 
civilized  men  and  women,  where  we  have 
no  dust  of  the  struggling  outer  world,  no 
mire,  no  violent  crashes."  If,  again,  the 
comic  spirit  watches  over  sentimentalism 
with  a  birch  rod,  still  it  is  in  no  wise  op- 
posed to  romance.  The  enterprise  under- 
taken by  our  scientific  analyst  continues 
ever  the  same,  to  render  in  brief  yet  melo- 
dious compass  the  music  of  existence, 
taking  up  the  very  street  hollaings  and 
market-cries  until  they  become  rhythmical 
and  humanly  significant.  He  cares  for 
nothing  histrionic.  Has  reality  that  in  it 
which,  seen  at  the  right  distance,  glows 
and  sparkles  with  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea,"  yet  is  unquestionable 
as  the  crimson  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  as 
the  bloom  of  autumnal  fruit  and  the  splen- 
did stains  of  the  rose  or  the  peach  ?  These 
are  termed  by  philosophers  secondary, 
though  to  our  feeling  they  and  their  like 
are  primary,  essential  qualities.  On  such 
conditions  will  the  realist  cultivate  ro- 
mance, but  only  on  these.  "Vision  and 
ardor  constitute  his  merit;  he  has  not  a 
thought  of  persuading  you  to  believe  in 
him.  Follow  and  you  will  see."  From 
the  stern  truth  of  science  the  realist  will 
ascend  to  the  artist's  watch-tower,  by  steps 
and  not  by  wings.  The  one  expedition 
he  resolutely  declines  is  the  sentimental 
journey. 

Well  and  good,  but  there  is  a  reading 
public  which  asks  to  be  amused,  and 
which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  seeing 
advertisements  all  round  in  glaring  colors, 
has  a  fondness  for  the  melodramatic,  the 
crude  and  shocking,  or  the  picturesque 
inane.  It  prefers  the  laughter  of  unreason 
to  witty  sallies  which  it  cannot  understand. 
The  "  aboriginal,  democratic  old  monster," 
not  by  any  means  extinct  in  the  classes 
which  wear  silks  and  broadcloth,  looks 
upon  the  stage  as  a  diversion,  and  novel- 
reading  as  one  way  of  killing  time.     He  is  I 


not  sentimental;  he  leaves  sentiment  to 
his  wife  and  daughters;  but  he  relishes 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  Suffering,  no  doubt, 
from  the  "  malady  of  sameness  "  which  is 
bred  by  money-making,  he  does  not  dream 
of  healing  it  with  philosophy,  style,  point- 
ed dialogue,  or  comedy  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  thought.  He  likes  sensa- 
tion ;  strong  waters,  not  diluted,  to  warm 
his  digestive  apparatus  and  make  his  eyes 
blink.  Whether  they  have  been  begged 
or  borrowed  concerns  the  excise,  perhaps, 
but  not  the  consumer;  let  critics  bandy 
accusations  of  plagiarism  ;  what  is  that  to 
him?  He  would  never  have  sought  his 
fiery  spirit  in  Moore's  "Epicurean,"  and 
is  accordingly  thankful  that  it  is  put  to  his 
lips  by  "  She,"  and  has  become  the  staple 
product  of  South  Africa.  This  is  what 
he  calls  "  realistic  romance,"  of  which  he 
buys  edition  after  edition,  while  "Richard 
Feverel  "  —  a  classic,  if  any  modern  story 
deserves  the  name  —  takes  well-nigh  twen- 
ty years  to  emerge  from  its  silken  shroud 
of  three  volumes  into  the  light  of  common 
day.  But  then  "  She  "  has  neither  pathos 
nor  poetry,  except  of  the  resounding 
sledge-hammer  kind  ;  moreover,  to  be  just, 
it  abounds  in  exciting  adventure,  set  off 
by  a  solemn  look  of  erudition  which  you 
need  not  master,  but  may  skip  when  you 
have  gazed  upon  it.  And,  in  brief,  a  story 
is  a  story  ;  above  all  when  it  has  a  weird 
Africanism  to  heighten  its  interest  for 
those  who  never  studied  Herodotus  or 
construed  lying  Maundeville. 

"It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  ;  " 
and  puppetry  moved  by  mysterious  wires 
may  serve,  until  the  millions  have  gone 
through  their  apprenticeship  in  reading  so 
as  to  distinguish  Shakespeare  from  Ma- 
dame Tussaud.  While  the  educated  are 
over-refining,  or  lapsing  into  scientific 
realism  which  dissects  and  discourses, 
the  immense  multitude,  coming  up  with 
clamor  into  the  schools,  betrays  a  rude, 
not  quite  unintelligible  delight  in  wooden 
tragedies,  where  the  marionnettes  lay 
about  them  with  cudgels,  and  blood  seems 
flowing  in  generous  streams.  Thrills  of 
excitement,  not  much  nobler  in  their  cause 
than  the  frenzy  of  spectators  at  a  bull- 
fight, though  they  may  teach  the  wary 
how  little  we  have  to  learn  from  our  Dar- 
winian ancestors,  may  well  blunt  the  lit- 
erary sense  while  they  shock  and  arouse 
the  nerves.  Mr.  Haggard  is  an  adept  in 
reproducing  on  paper  the  gladiatorial 
sports,  the  burning  sun  overhead,  the 
blood-stained  sands  of  the  arena,  the  com- 
bats between  man  and  beast,  the  mon- 
strous shapes  of  animals,  the  charge  and 
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the  flight,  the  slaying  and  being  slain.  It 
is  the  "  original  male  in  giant  form  "  once 
more,  pasturing  on  torn  limbs  with  savage 
contentment.  The  civilized  drawing-room 
has  become  a  menagerie,  and,  instead  of 
moving  forward  a  thousand  years  to  phi- 
losophy, our  feet  slip  down  into  Kent's 
cavern,  where  primitive  man  fights  on  a 
level  with  hyenas,  or  at  most,  in  happy, 
after-dinner  idleness,  carves  the  figure  of 
his  naked  self  on  a  mammoth's  tusk.  To 
Mr.  Haggard,  least  of  all  recent  story- 
tellers, should  we  dream  of  appropriating 
Martial's  boast :  — 

Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas  Harpyasque 
Invenies  :  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

His  pages  reek  of  blood  and  barbarism, 
like  an  inferior  "  Salammbo,"  which  no 
historical  genius  illuminates.  Realism,  in 
Mr.  Meredith,  daring  its  utmost,  drags 
explored  London  forward  ;  and,  with  mirac- 
ulous or  at  all  events  magnetic  rod,  strives 
to  draw  water  from  the  hardest  rock. 
But  Mr.  Haggard  flies  to  unexplored 
Africa,  fabulous  ruined  cities,  the  archa- 
isms of  the  English-Hebrew  Testament, 
precious  remnants  of  savagery  and  pre- 
historic man,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  break- 
neck adventures  by  flood  and  field.  Of 
such  things,  with  a  truly  British  lion-hunt- 
er's confidence,  it  has  been  given  him  to 
speak,  not  in  the  wilderness, — 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

An  excellent  pastime,  high-seasoned,  oc- 
casionally bordering  on  the  vulgar,  with 
pretensions  which  one  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing at,  and  a  humor  at  once  bluff  and 
childlike,  such  as  usurps  the  place  of  wit 
in  our  Christmas  pantomimes.  The  mis- 
haps of  Captain  John  Good  with  his  false 
teeth  and  his  trousers,  or  the  tumblings  of 
Billali  in  the  bog,  are  examples  of  this 
hoary  joking,  which,  like  Commander 
Beauchamp's  metaphors,  addresses  itself 
to  a  primitive  intelligence.  The  language 
answering  to  this  peculiar  combination  of 
Bible  and  Drury  Lane  is  naturally  parti- 
colored, at  times  the  very  false  gallop  of 
the  sublime,  and  then,  without  note  or 
warning,  borrowed  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  or  dyed  in  reminiscences 
of  Artemus  Ward.  The  sentiment  is  al- 
ways in  falsetto,  but  there  is  as  much 
fighting  as  the  Norse  heroes  looked  for- 
ward to  in  Wodensburg,  where  they  might 
be  cut  to  pieces  every  evening,  only  to  rise 
again,  safe  and  sound,  with  undiminished 
appetite  for  blows,  the  morning  after.  Sir 
Henry  Curtis,  the  English  gentleman  with 


his  war-paint  on,  who  ends  appropriately 
as  a  king  of  spear-washing  Africans,  is  the 
Danish  chief  inside  as  well  as  out ;  long- 
ing to  feast  his  ravens,  and  never  happy 
except  on  a  battlefield.  He  and  Umslopo- 
gaas  are  sworn  brothers,  for  nature  has 
made  them  so.  Their  skins  differ,  as  fair 
from  dusky,  but  their  hearts  agree,  and 
both  would  define  man  as  the  fighting 
animal.  Of  the  Zulu  hero  we  are  told  that 
"  he  shouted  out  his  war-cries,  and  the 
names  of  chiefs  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
the  blows  of  his  awful  axe  rained  straight 
and  true."  Shall  we  never  tire  of  this 
Iliad  of  the  shambles  .?  Mr.  Haggard  walks 
round  with  enormous  strides,  proudly  dis- 
playing his  chosen  warriors,  all  slashed 
heads  and  faces,  and  "  Sir  Henry  himself  " 
in  barbaric  costume,  "  with  his  great  arms 
twined  round  Twala's  middle."  Had  not 
the  spears  that  long  for  flesh,  and  the  men 
that  wield  them,  better  be  laid  up  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  where  they  may  rest 
by  the  side  of  flint  chips  and  pottery  from 
the  kitchen-middens  that  preceded  School 
Boards?  Plato  has  observed  that  every 
man  keeps  a  wolf  within  him.  It  is  advis- 
able to  hold  that  sanguinary  beast  by  the 
ears,  but  not  to  charm  and  excite  him  until 
his  teeth  begin  to  glisten. 

Under  the  guidance,  then,  of  "Allan 
Quartermain  "  we  may  sail,  along  subter- 
ranean currents,  and  by  blazing  golden 
fires,  into  the  unknown,  which  we  shall 
find,  most  likely,  to  be  an  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag.  But  the 
music  of  our  common  daily  life,  desired 
and  long  sought  by  romantic  fiction,  we 
shall  not  hear  in  Kor  or  Kukuanaland. 
Cloud-cuckoo-tovvn  still  hangs  above  us 
like  a  nebula,  faintly  gleaming,  at  dis- 
tances unapproachable.  The  prose  Shake- 
speare lingers.  May  we  hope  that  he  will 
discover  himself  one  day  in  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  1  He  would  be  genially, 
nay,  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  not  only  the  ear  but  the  heart 
of  a  very  great  multitude.  His  invention, 
pathos,  lightness  of  touch,  rounded  and 
graceful  style,  pleasant  wit,  and  easy 
power,  have  the  keener  attraction  for  us 
that  we  seem  to  know  the  man  from  his 
writings  and  like  him  by  instinct.  He 
never  was  a  realist;  fancy  plays  about  his 
head  and  has  filled  his  eyes  with  rainbows. 
The  admirable  speech  that  does  him 
honor,  —  and  would  praise  him  even  more, 
did  he  keep  it  unsullied  by  French  idioms, 
—  springs  from  a  rich  and  generous  na- 
ture. It  is  classic,  yet  not  cold,  in  perfect 
measure  and  sparkling  with  animation, 
firm,  delicate,  and  of  an  individual  stamp. 
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The  medium  in  which  it  moves  is  poetry. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  like  Apuleius,  has  a  golden 
ass  that  feeds  on  roses  ;  and  his  frank  style 
of  narrative,  direct  as  the  flight  of  an 
arrow,  pleases  with  that  simplicity  which 
turns  out,  on  examination,  to  be  the  cun- 
ningest  workmanship.  He  lives,  it  is  true 
to  say,  on  that  middle  plane,  between  the 
superficial  and  the  esoteric,  where  pictorial 
artists,  like  Scott,  have  exhibited  their 
graceful,  clear-cut  figures,  in  a  vyealth  of 
mildly  glowing  color.  He  has  fancy;  a 
humor  not  robust  or  loud  ;  and  his  laugh 
is  subdued.  Perhaps  all  his  characters 
have  a  little  too  much  of  the  master's 
style;  you  hear  his  music  constantly  in 
their  mouths.  Pleasant,  not  humorous, 
we  say,  is  the  suitable  word  for  him  ;  yet 
the  aspects  of  reality  which  call  out  his 
strength  are  dark  and  sombre,  pregnant 
with  melancholy  issues.  He  has,  in  his 
*'  Hyde  and  Jekyll,"  created  one  parable 
which  cannot  be  forgotten,  worth  a  thou- 
sand sermons,  and  which  comes  nigh  to 
the  boundary  of  the  hideous  in  its  fright- 
ful accuracy  of  delineation.  Jekyll  is  Mr. 
Stevenson's  "  Egoist,"  more  dreadful  to 
the  plain  mind  than  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne,  though  not  equal  to  him  in  fact. 
"  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  "  lowers  sullen 
with  cloud  and  storm,  a  book  of  sulphurous 
lightning  on  a  background  of  tempest,  like 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  which  it 
recalls  by  its  governing  idea  of  the  doom 
in  the  blood.  In  "Kidnapped"  and 
"  Treasure  Island,"  though  they  may  be 
read  as  exciting  boys'  stories,  with  no 
deeper  significance,  the  old-pirate  world 
of  the  sea  is  brought  back  as  in  a  patient 
and  most  vivid  line-engraving.  We  have 
come  across  such  a  wild,  tossing  vision  of 
billows  without  end,  in  one  of  William 
Blake's  tiniest  pictures,  —  a  few  inches  of 
water  on  the  measured  map,  but  enough 
to  suggest,  as  through  a  microscope,  the 
ocean  waste  and  the  infinitude.  Dramatic 
power  which  hurries  the  reader  on  from 
crest  to  crest  of  growing,  yet  ever-defeated 
peril,  with  all  the  accessories  of  sky  and 
weather,  has  made  of  "Treasure  Island" 
an  experience  rather  than  a  tale  told  to 
them,  for  all  who  have  accompanied  Jim 
Hawkins  to  sea.  What  more  can  we  de- 
sire? Is  not  this  the  realism  of  ro- 
mance ? 

Let  Mr.  Meredith  answer.  He  will  say, 
"Yes,  but  we  are  in  search  of  the  ro- 
mance of  realism."  If  it  be  the  purpose 
of  fiction  to  amuse,  to  excite,  to  give  the 
sensuous  pleasure  of  weird  and  far-away 
situations  in  a  close-woven  tapestry,  col- 
ored with  dyes  from  the  poet's  brain,  there 


is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
given  us  what  we  sought.  Nor  is  he  so 
deficient  in  analytic  skill,  as  "  The  Master 
of  Ballantrae  "  proves,  that  we  must  deny 
to  him  a  perception  of  the  inward  spiritual 
drama  which  goes  on  behind  the  veil  of 
convention.  With  convention,  indeed,  he 
troubles  himself  singularly  little.  The 
characters  in  "  Ballantrae  "  are  not  of  the 
street  or  the  drawing-room.  It  is  a  ghost- 
story  told  upon  a  tombstone;  convention- 
alities could  have  no  place  there.  But  we 
have  something  still  to  object;  the  art  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  we  say,  is  retrospective. 
It  may  be,  as  we  grant,  of  a  most  deliber- 
ately successful  kind,  steady  and  perfect, 
worthy  to  be  named  with  that  which 
evoked  "Esmond"  from  the  age  of  Addi- 
son, Will  not  that  sufiice,  then.?  No,  it 
never  will,  unless  a  Virgilian  cento,  com- 
posed of  all  the  jewels  of  the  "iEneid," 
shall  be  reckoned  a  living  work  of  art, 
equal  to  the  original  which  it  renders  in 
such  fine  mosaic.  "Ballantrae"  is  the 
interpretation  not  of  life,  but  of  past  his- 
tory, an  imaginative  feat  accomplished  in 
the  air,  and  resulting  in  a  high  and  solemn 
yet  phantasmal  picture,  which  we  view  as 
a  foreign  thing.  It  is  not  precisely  that 
the  time  makes  a  difference.  Shakespeare 
was  not  contemporary  with  King  Lear,  but 
Cordelia  is  human,  and  is  present  with  us 
now.  The  distinction  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  time.  In  the  thought 
itself  we  find  it;  in  the  figures  which  too 
obviously  have  been  called  up  for  artistic 
motives,  and,  though  so  delicate  and 
subtle,  are  still  machinery.  They  stand 
upon  a  stage  of  their  own,  not  the  world's 
market-place  ;  and,  much  as  we  learn  from 
them,  we  do  not  come  to  know  ourselves. 
Mr.  Stevenson  refrains  from  the  language 
of  psychology,  nor  does  he  parade  his  art; 
nevertheless,  we  feel  that,  in  spite  of  his 
reticence  and  charmingly  assumed  ear- 
nestness, the  thing  is  a  play. 

"  Art  is  the  specific,"  as  we  have  been 
taught  in  the  prelude  to  "  The  Egoist," 
"so  that  with  clearer  minds  and  livelier 
manners  we  may  escape,  as  it  were,  into 
daylight  and  song  from  the  land  of  fog- 
horns." But  again,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Meredith  strongly  afiirms  the  need  of  a 
marriage  between  philosophy  and  ro- 
mance, or  fiction  will  be  left  to  idiots. 
You  must  have  Nature  "with  the  stem, 
the  thorn,  the  roots,  and  the  fat  bedding 
of  roses,"  if  you  long  for  the  flower ;  or, 
to  employ  a  different  figure,  the  music 
which  stirs  and  elevates  the  passions,  but 
which,  being  inarticulate,  cannot  teach,  is 
never   the    highest.     Marry    it  to    noble 
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words,  and  then  it  becomes  a  psalm  of 
life.  Now,  "The  New  Arabian  Nights" 
we  may  describe  as  an  exciting  fantasia, 
and  "Kidnapped"  and  "The  Master  of 
Ballantrae "  shall  sound  what  deep  and 
mournful  chords  they  will,  —  Shakespear- 
ean, if  you  please,  so  far  as  the  music  is 
concerned  —  but  the  words  of  life  are  still 
wanting.  "The  brain-stuff  of  fiction  is 
internal  history ;"  and,  though  it  be  recov- 
ered from  the  tomb,  it  must  have  that 
present  relation  to  the  listener,  that  bear- 
ing on  his  own  experience,  which  will 
leave  him  with  grander  or  deeper  concep- 
tions, with  an  enlarged  view,  if  it  cannot 
bestow  on  him  a  creed. 

We  seem,  here,  to  have  touched  the 
quick  of  our  subject,  but  only  those  who 
have  seen  into  the  function  and  the  power 
of  literature  will  be  inclined  to  take  it  as 
seriously  as  we  think  they  ought.  To  de- 
lineate nature  —  the  living  essence  of  men 
and  women  in  this  curious,  enigmatic 
world — we  must,  says  Mr.  Meredith,  go 
down  to  the  roots.  Has  not  Jean  Paul 
somewhere  likened  man  to  those  plants 
which  will  not  grow  in  the  earth,  but 
flourish  hanging  downwards,  with  their 
roots  in  the  air  they  feed  upon.**  The 
roots  of  humanity,  which  Darwin  finds  in 
"reddened  sources  "and  the  fountain  of 
the  blood,  are  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly  there. 
Shall  we  speak  with  the  plainness  which 
the  case  demands?  If  poetry  seems  to 
have  little  promise  of  to-morrow,  and  sci- 
ence given  in  doses  above  proof  is  burning 
up  the  delicate  tissues  of  romance,  and  yet 
art  remains  the  specific,  may  we  not  en- 
quire what  that  is  which  will  keep  art  alive 
and  breathing.?  "The  savor  of  truth,  the 
right  use  of  the  senses,"  —  thus  the  answer 
runs.  But  this  brings  us  back  to  science, 
and  is  sure  to  be  narrowly  construed  by 
the  imitators  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  George 
Eliot.  Suppose,  then,  while  admitting 
all  that  science  can  offer,  that  we  look 
round  for  inspiration,  for  a  philosophy 
which  shall  be  real  yet  no  jargon  of  terms, 
and  an  atmosphere  we  can  safely  breathe 
without  having  first  to  analyze  it?  In  this 
obscure  language,  the  quick-sighted  will 
have  understood  that  we  are  contending 
for  an  ether,  a  pure  transparency  of  perfect 
sky,  to  be  spread  over  the  Darwinian 
earth.  It  is  nothing  less  than  asking,  with 
due  regard  for  modern  discoveries  but 
not  for  merely  widespread  superstitions, 
that  the  ideal  which  is  still  revered  by 
tens  of  millions  as  the  Christian  ideal,  as 
religion,  may  not  be  utterly  forgotten 
when  we  would  lift  our  prose  literature  to 
the  heights  of  sovereignty. 


Why,  in  fact,  should  Mr.  Meredith  be 
so  unwearied  in  digging  down  to  the  ma- 
terial roots,  when  he  will  not  taste  the 
divine  atmosphere  by  which  they  are 
nourished?  What  final  comfort  is  there 
for  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  any  other  exquisite 
genius,  in  dilettantism,  however  pretty, 
and  air-drawn  pictures,  hung  out  on  the 
void  of  thought?  Are  these  to  be  our 
teachers  ?  and  can  they  only  sketch  from 
fancy,  or  use  a  knife  upon  the  dead  flesh 
where  it  lies  helpless  on  their  dreadful 
board  of  the  dissecting-room?  Quite 
seriously  of  late  one  has  written  of  the 
"novelists  and  essayists  whom  we  have 
recognized  as  our  greatest  teachers  and 
our  best  friends."  And  comedy,  "the 
spirit  born  of  our  united  social  intelli- 
gence," is,  Mr.  Meredith  says,  to  be  our 
guide,  our  deliverer  from  the  monotony  of 
sameness.  But,  unless  the  freedom  here 
pointed  out  be  a  brief  and  blinding  intox- 
ication, it  must  be  enlightenment.  The 
great  public  will  not  analyze  character ; 
they  can  only  feel  it  and  the  inspiration 
for  good  or  evil  which  it  yields.  They 
like  adventures  in  Treasure  Islands  well 
enough,  and  are  not  averse  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels  by  such  a 
master-hand  as  Mr.  Stevenson's.  Amuse 
them,  certainly  ;  give  them  a  second  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  show  them 
the  glittering  peaks  of  fairyland.  But 
none  of  these  things  will  justify  the  claims 
of  prose-romance  to  be  "  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  experience,"  which,  nevertheless, 
remains  as  true  and  valid  a  definition  of 
its  nature  as  of  the  history  to  which  it 
was  : first  applied.  Mr.  Meredith  comes 
forward  with  an  earth-born  philosophy,  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  of  motives  and  feel- 
ings which  are  inspired  by  nothing  from 
the  beyond.  There  is  a  name,  the  summit 
of  all  high  thought  and  sacred  passion, 
which  he  does  not  name,  —  if  out  of  the 
reverence  which  forbids  him,  well;  but  if, 
as  the  tenor  of  his  volumes  may  suggest, 
because  he  thinks  it  can  never  be  named, 
and  has  for  human  ears  no  significance, 
then,  we  say,  here  is  the  explanation  of 
his  barrenness  after  such  painful  and  lav- 
ish sowing.  The  human  nature  he  manu- 
factures has  not  a  soil  in  which  to  strike 
its  roots.  There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky 
from  which  light  and  color  may  fall  upon 
his  seedlings.  And  because,  though  much 
of  a  minute  philosopher,  he  is  less  of  an 
artist,  the  world  which  he  opens  to  ex- 
plorers is  mechanical,  not  vital;  it  has 
auriferous  veins,  great  spires  of  silver  and 
diamond,  a  wealth  of  granite;  but  the 
Garden  of  Eden  blooms  elsewhere,  and, 
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on  the  whole,  he  has  pictured  for  us  the 
wilderness  of  man. 

The  other  brilliant  artist  at  whom  we 
have  glanced  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  les- 
son to  teach.  He  might  have  had,  were 
he  to  have  given  himself  to  those  tradi- 
tional influences  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
for  by  temperament  he  would  never  have 
struck  out  a  philosophy  for  his  own  use. 
But  the  Christian  principles  omitted  from 
his  books,  what  was  left  except  to  imitate 
a  bygone  style,  or  write  to  amuse  himself 
and  the  world's  leisure  ?  The  art  which 
refuses  to  be  in  earnest  over  life's  prob- 
lems, is  dilettantism.  Mr.  Meredith,  we 
may  conceive,  has  entered  into  the  cave 
of  egoism  which  imprisons  him  on  every 
side;  he  explores  it  with  a  dark  lantern, 
sees  no  windows,  and  has  fastened  the 
only  door  of  escape  behind  him.  By  a 
happier  fate,  the  artist  of  "  Treasure  Isl- 
and," declining  all  prisons,  sits  weaving 
garlands  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  near  the 
running  brook,  as  unconcerned  about  the 
"  meaning  of  man  "  as  if  he  were  a  child, 
or  perhaps  saying  to  himself  that  the  only 
children  now  left  in  this  matter-of-fact  age 
are  men  who  cultivate  their  genius  in  a 
spirit  of  detachment.  To  avoid  pedantry, 
he  will  not  be  serious;  and  when  he  has 
opened  his  dainty  puppet-show  and  made 
the  figures  dance,  he  is  quite  content  if 
you  follow  him  to  his  next  stand  with 
sympathetic  applause.  Applaud  one  must, 
and  feel  grateful,  and  ask  for  the  new  set 
of  marionnettes ;  they  are  sure  to  be  a 
triumph.  Yet,  since  poetry  is  now  to  be 
transformed,  and  the  "savor  of  truth" 
given  without  rhyme  but  with  added  and 
trebly  concentrated  reason,  we  ask  why 
the  prose-masters  cannot  strive  at  least  to 
equal  (if  they  are  too  modest  to  excel)  the 
singers  who  were  likewise  psalmists,  and 
who  knew  the  scope  and  purpose  as  well 
as  the  make  of  things  ? 

Many  years  since,  one  who  was  well 
qualified  to  judge,  said  of  Goethe,  "In 
these  soft,  melodious  imaginations  of  his, 
there  is  embodied  the  Wisdom  which  is 
proper  to  this  time ;  the  beautiful,  the 
religious  Wisdom,  which  may  still  with 
something  of  its  old  impressiveness  speak 
to  the  whole  soul;  still  in  these  hard,  un- 
believing, utilitarian  days,  reveal  to  us 
glimpses  of  the  Unseen  but  not  unreal 
world;  that  so  the  Actual  and  the  Ideal 
may  again  meet  together,  and  clear  Knowl- 
edge be  again  wedded  to  Religion,  in  the 
life  and  business  of  men." 

These  are  striking  words.  In  the  meas- 
ure in  which  we  grasp  their  significance, 
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we  shall  be  enabled  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  realism  that,  for  want  of  belief  in  the 
Highest,  fails  to  be  true  and  human  ro- 
mance ;  and  on  the  romanticism  which  is 
but  sentimental  or  artistic  fancy,  divorced 
from  life  and  business  because  it  can  touch 
neither  with  a  heavenly  glow.  It  is  a 
futile  undertaking  merely  to  "sweeten  and 
embellish  the  dream  of  existence,"  if  a 
dream  and  nothing  more  it  be  to  us. 
Goethe,  we  know  too  well,  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  he  held  a  view  of  things,  a  phi- 
losophy which  was  better  than  jargon ; 
which  transcended  anatomic  science,  and 
which,  to  speak  plainly,  did  not  deny  the 
Infinite  Life  while  studying  the  finite. 
However,  let  so  much  suffice.  Our  En- 
glish prose  Shakespeare  has  not  yet  been 
found;  we  have  the  extremes  of  both 
ends,  "  the  rosy  pink  and  the  disconsolate 
drab,"  but  neither  the  golden  mean,  which 
is  equal  to  all  occasions,  nor  the  clear  light 
revealing  man  to  himself  in  this  present 
century.  Perhaps  our  ambitious  writers 
have  gone  the  wrong  way  about ;  or  they 
have  lacked  faith,  because  they  had  not 
courage.  For  it  requires  courage,  also,  to 
believe  in  the  best.  When  the  world  of 
art  gives  back,  not  only  the  many-colored 
changes  of  existence,  but  a  glimpse,  how- 
ever faint,  of  the  luminous  sky  through 
which  they  pass,  and  which  itself  does  not 
change,  but  shines  upon  all  such  as  have 
eyes  to  see  it,  our  prose  and  verse  will 
have  ended  their  quarrel,  melting  into 
one  another  as  the  Ovidian  story  tells  of 
another  pair,  and  furnishing  "the  clear 
poetic  mirror,"  wherein  man's  life  and 
business  in  this  age,  his  passions  and  pur- 
poses, the  highest  equally  with  the  lowest, 
are  imaged  in  beautiful  significance.  Then 
we  may  welcome  our  philosophic,  yet  en- 
tertaining romance  as  — 

Swift  Mercury,  that  with  delightful  grace. 
And  pleasing  accents  of  his  feigned  tongue, 
Hath  oft  reformed  a  rude  uncivil  throng 
Of  mortals  —  the  great  messenger  of  Jove, 
And  all  the  meaner  gods  that  live  above. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
CAPTAIN  LUDWEY' S  JUMP. 

At  the  time  that  the  incident  occurred 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  had  just  at- 
tained my  lieutenancy  in  an  Austrian 
lancer  regiment  quartered  in  Hungary. 
Our  barracks  held  two  squadrons,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Eichel,  a  very  excellent  and  very 
colorless   gentleman,   on  whose   qualities 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  since  he 
very  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
The  other  squadron,  the  one  to  which  I 
had  been  appointed,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Ludwey. 

This  superior  of  mine  deserves  some 
description.  Tall,  lithe,  slender-waisted, 
an  ideal  waltzer,  an  ideal  dinner  neighbor, 
a  liberal  spender  of  the  ample  fortune  of 
the  Ludweys  —  he  was,  from  crown  to 
toe,  the  very  picture  of  a  cavalry  officer, 
of  the  sort  which  is  dying  out  more  rap- 
idly every  day,  whether  to  the  detriment 
or  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrian  army 
I  will  leave  others  to  decide.  He  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  half-dozen  most  brilliant  riders  in  our 
cavalry.  Whenever  and  wherever  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  eques- 
trian "  stars,"  the  name  of  Ludwey  never 
failed  to  be  pronounced,  as  it  were,  with 
"hats  off."  The  regiment  was  proud  of 
possessing  him,  and  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  him  considered  itself  to  be  the 
luckiest  of  the  six  squadrons.  But  the 
incense  had  gone  to  his  head  only  to  a 
very  reasonable  degree.  The  inherent 
amiability  of  his  disposition  had  saved 
him  from  arrogance,  and  a  certain  frank 
simplicity  of  manner  disarmed  envy  and 
made  him  particularly  fascinating  to  his 
less  lucky  comrades.  Gay  and  light- 
hearted  as  a  rule,  there  yet  were  things 
which  he  took  seriously,  a  shade  over- 
seriously  perhaps.  His  notions  of  chiv- 
alry and  honor,  for  instance,  were  just  a 
trifle  overstrained,  but  thoroughly  honest 
and  real,  without  a  taint  of  affectation. 

The  same  November  which  brought  me 
my  lieutenancy  brought  the  removal  of  the 
colorless  individual  aforenamed,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  captain  in  his 
place. 

Captain  Delkof's  reputation  reached  us 
long  before  he  did  ;  it  was  the  reputation 
of  a  reformer,  of  a  man  with  ideas  of  his 
own,  with  theories  which  frequently  col- 
lided with  the  most  venerable  traditions 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, found  as  many  enemies  as  ad- 
mirers. 

We  did  not  rejoice  at  his  appointment, 
for  rumor  said  of  him  that  he  was  no 
favorite  among  his  comrades.  It  further 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  iron 
will,  who  had  served  from  the  ranks  up- 
wards, breaking  his  way  through  many 
difficulties  by  the  sheer  strength  of  talent 
and  energy,  more  especially,  however,  by 
the  perfectly  callous  egotism  with  which 
he  was  used  to  steer  straight  upon  what- 
ever object  he  might  happen  to  have  in 


view.  Delkof's  personal  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing.  In  build  he  was 
stumpy,  with  a  suggestion  of  tremendous 
strength  in  the  almost  disproportionate 
breadth  of  his  shoulders.  His  coarse- 
grained face  was  strongly  marked  with 
small-pox. 

From  the  very  day  of  his  advent  a  cer- 
tain feelin*  of  discomfort  began  to  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  of  the  barracks.  In 
such  a  small  space  as  this  there  was  no 
room  for  two  such  authorities  upon  eques- 
trian matters  as  Delkof  and  Ludwey. 
Ludwey,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  not  by 
any  means  inordinately  conceited,  but  he 
must  have  been  more  than  human  if  he 
had  not  felt  a  certain  disagreeable  sur- 
prise at  seeing  the  territory  over  which  he 
had  for  several  years  reigned  supreme 
suddenly  invaded  by  so  powerful  a  rival. 
Nevertheless  he  took  the  blow  well, 
frankly  welcoming  his  new  comrade  to  the 
barracks.  As  for  Delkof,  it  soon  became 
clear  to  the  densest  looker-on  that  he 
found  Ludwey  inconvenient,  and  that  he 
would  not  stick  at  a  trifle  to  have  him  out 
of  the  way.  What  made  the  man  partic- 
ularly dangerous  was  the  absolutely  per- 
fect command  he  had  over  his  temper, 
which  gave  him  the  power  of  irritating 
another  almost  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
without  ever  for  an  instant  being  himself 
carried  away  by  any  movement  of  pas- 
sion. Our  sympathies  were  all  with  Lud- 
wey ;  but,  however  little  we  cared  for 
Delkof  as  a  comrade,  we  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  recognize  his  very  considerable 
capacities.  Ludwey  was  more  of  a  sports- 
man, Delkof  more  of  a  horse-breaker ;  but 
of  his  kind  each  was  admirable.  The 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two- 
captains  showed  themselves  more  or  less 
plainly  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but  it 
was  not  till  a  certain  day  in  spring  that 
anything  of  moment  occurred. 

One  day  in  April  the  two  squadrons 
were  at  work  on  different  parts  of  the 
drilling-ground.  There  was  a  pause  dur- 
ing which  the  men  had  dismounted,  and 
the  officers  of  both  squadrons  had  drawn 
together.  We  moved  along  at  a  foot's 
pace,  with  reins  hanging  easy.  The  two 
captains  were  riding  side  by  side;  I  was 
a  little  way  behind  Ludwey,  but  near 
enough  to  hear  every  word  that  was 
spoken.  The  other  lieutenants  were  talk- 
ing among  themselves. 

This  drilling-ground  lay  close  to  the 
barracks,  and  was  a  magnificent  stretch  of 
grass.  The  only  weak  point  about  it  be- 
ing that  at  one  end  —  the  one  most  distant 
from  the  barracks  —  the  ground  became 
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marshy,  so  that  between  three  and  four 
hundred  paces  on  that  side  were  useless. 
Luckily  the  space  was  so  large  that  they 
could  well  be  spared.  Beyond  the  marsh 
the  drilling-ground  was  separated  from  a 
neighboring  maize-field  by  an  acacia  hedge 
and  a  deep  water-ditch.  I  have  since  had 
occasion  carefully  to  measure  both  that 
hedge  and  that  ditch  ;  the  ditch  was  a 
trifle  over  twelve  feet  in  width,  the  hedge 
a  trifle  under  five  feet  high,  —  a  double 
hedge,  very  thickly  grown. 

As  we  moved  over  the  drilling-ground 
on  that  forenoon  in  April  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  Ludwey,  deep  in  the  narrative 
of  some  hunting  adventure  which  he  was 
recounting  to  Delkof,  never  noticed  the 
marsh  until  his  horse  splashed  into  an 
exceptionally  soft  spot.  ♦'  Bless  me  !  we 
should  have  turned  quite  six  yards  be- 
fore," he  said  with  a  laugh,  as  he  pulled 
his  horse  round,  "there's  no  thoroughfare 
here." 

"  Except  over  the  hedge,"  remarked 
Delkof. 

"  For  a  sparrow,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  More  convenient  for  a  sparrow,  no 
doubt,  than  for  a  horse.  It  would  be  a 
stiff  jump,  certainly." 

"A  jump!  "echoed  Ludwey;  "  I  don't 
call  it  a  jump  at  all,  I  call  it  an  impossi- 
bility." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Delkof  coolly. 

They  had  now  turned  and  were  slowly 
riding  back  towards  the  middle  of  the 
drilling-ground. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not 
joking?"  Ludwey  was  saying. 

"Do  I  generally  joke.''" 

"Not  about  horses,  certainly;  but  you 
can't  be  quite  serious  now.  I  deny  the 
possibility  of  any  existing  horse  being 
able  to  clear  that  hedge  and  ditch;  why, 
there's  a  height  of  nearly  five  feet,  not  to 
speak  of  the  width,  which,  between  the 
two,  can't  be  much  under  sixteen  feet!  " 

"Have  you  never  been  in  a  circus?" 
asked  Delkof,  with  his  peculiarly  irritating 
smile.  "You  would  have  seen  horses 
there  clearing  five  feet  without  touching 
a  splinter." 

"A  circus  is  firm  ground,"  objected 
Ludwey;  "you  forget  the  marsh,  even  at 
a  foot's-pace  it  is  only  just  passable. 
What  chance  could  a  beast  up  to  his  fet- 
locks in  a  swamp  have  to  rise  five  feet? 
For  every  big  jump  it  is  half  the  battle  to 
have  a  good  hard  piece  of  ground  to  knock 
off  from." 

"  And  the  other  half  of  the  battle,"  said 
Delkof,  showing  his  very  irregular  and  not 
over-white  teeth,  "  is  to  have  a  good  stout 


heart  to  knock  you  off.  It's  as  much  a 
question  of  the  rider  as  of  the  horse. 
'Tlirow  your  heart  over  and  the  horse  will 
follow,'  —  do  you  know  that  proverb,  eh, 
Ludwey?" 

"  Would  you  undertake  to  do  it,  then  ?  " 
asked  Ludwey,  evidently  somewhat  irri- 
tated by  the  other's  tone. 

"Not  such  a  fool,"  said  Delkof,  with  a 
chuckle;  "I  consider  horses'  legs  far  too 
precious  objects  to  be  recklessly  tossed 
over  a  hedge,  merely  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  All  I  maintain  is  that  the  thing  is 
possible,  and  I  fancy  I  ought  to  know 
what  1  am  talking  about."  The  discus- 
sion continued  for  some  minutes  longer  in 
the  same  strain  ;  Ludwey  growing  hotter 
and  hotter  under  the  skilfully  administered 
pricks  by  which  Delkof  knew  exactly  how 
far  it  was  safe  to  irritate  his  rival.  I  did 
not  distinctly  catch  every  remark  that  was 
made,  but  presently  I  heard  Ludwey 
again:  "All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  there 
lives  the  horse  capable  of  clearing  that 
hedge  and  ditch,  I  pledge  myself  on  my 
honor  to  follow  him  over  on  Satanella." 

"On  your  honor f"*  repeated  Delkof. 
"  Isn't  it  just  a  little  bit  imprudent  to  give 
us  your  word  stamped  and  sealed,  as  it 
were  ?  " 

I  did  not  hear  Ludwey's  reply,  but  I  felt 
more  than  inclined  to  shake  my  fist  at 
Delkof's  back.  By  this  remark  of  his^ 
and  more  so  still  by  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  Ludwey's  exclamation,  obvi- 
ously made  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and 
which  else  might  have  been  passed  by  as 
casual,  instantly  assumed  a  different  char- 
acter; it  was,  so  to  say,  held  fast  and 
made  a  note  of.  So  keenly  did  I  feel 
aware  of  the  hidden  taunt,  that,  on  my 
return  to  the  barracks,  I  repeated  the  re- 
mark to  several  of  my  comrades,  and  we 
all  agreed  in  being  indignant  with  Delkof 
for  daring,  even  in  this  indirect  fashion,  to 
throw  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  our  pet 
captain's  pluck. 

Summer  passed  uneventfully,  but  the 
strained  relations  between  the  two  cap- 
tains were  growing  more  strained  every 
day.  Ludwey  treated  Delkof  with  a  po- 
liteness too  exquisite  to  deceive  ;  while  as 
for  Delkof,  there  could  exist  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  quietly  to  wring  Ludwey's  neck.  By 
the  time  the  usual  autumn  manoeuvres 
were  over,  and  we  were  back  again  in  the 
barracks,  the  middle  of  September  was 
passed.  This  last  fortnight  before  the 
arrival  of  the  recruits  is  generally  devoted 
to  the  Remonten  —  the  unbroken  young 
horses,    of   which    a   certain  number    is 
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drafted  off  every  autumn  to  the  different 
regiments,  and  then  distributed  among  the 
squadrons. 

One  morning,  very  near  the  end  of 
September,  Delkof  was  at  work  in  his 
open-air  riding-school,  an  oblong  square 
enclosed  by  a  single  wooden  rail,  and  sit- 
uated at  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  barrack-walls.  There 
were  eight  young  horses  in  the  riding- 
school,  all  ridden  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  while  Delkof  on  foot  was  super- 
intending operations.  Among  the  eight 
horses  there  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
all  but  thoroughbreds  which  occasionally, 
by  some  chance,  find  their  way  into  the 
generally  mediocre  ware  supplied  to  the 
file  of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  This  beast  — 
a  dark  chestnut  —  was  thoroughly  refrac- 
tory. Seeing  that  the  rider  was  making 
no  progress,  Delkof  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount, and  the  horse  having  been  freshly 
bridled  with  a  complete  set  of  reins,  he 
proceeded  to  fix  the  two  curb  reins,  circus- 
fashion,  to  the  saddle.  Keeping  hold  of 
the  snaffle-reins,  he  now  passed  these  over 
the  horse's  head,  and,  standing  straight 
in  front  of  it,  began  by  attempting  to 
"loosen  "the  rebellious  animal  from  the 
ground.  The  brute  had  bored  its  four 
feet  into  the  earth  as  though  it  meant  to 
take  root  there.  The  experiment  had 
scarcely  begun  when  the  chestnut,  ren- 
dered more  than  ever  restive  by  the  con- 
strained position  of  its  head,  reared 
straight  up.  Delkof  saw  in  an  instant  that, 
despite  his  great  skill  and  huge  strength, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  let  go  or  be  thrown 
to  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  that 
he  dropped  the  snaffle-reins,  the  buckle  of 
the  left-hand  curb-rein  gave  way,  owing  to 
the  violent  movement  of  the  horse,  so  that 
the  animal,  losing  its  balance,  fell  over  to 
the  right,  straight  on  to  the  top  of,  and 
almost  over,  the  rail  beside  which  it  had 
been  standing.  For  the  space  of  about 
two  seconds  it  remained  thus  half  sus- 
pended; then,  with  a  desperate  effort, 
drew  its  hind  feet  after  it  over  the  rail, 
and,  feeling  its  head  free,  —  for  the  re- 
maining curb-rein  had  snapped  in  the 
struggle  to  get  clear  of  the  rail,  —  raced 
off  at  a  mad  pace  towards  the  further  end 
of  the  ground,  and  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  acacia  hedge.  Every  one 
stood  and  stared  after  the  galloping  horse, 
wondering  what  the  end  was  going  to  be. 
"  The  marsh  will  cool  him  down  a  bit," 
remarked  Delkof  with  his  usual  compos- 
ure, drawing  his  handkerchief  over  his 
hand,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  bridle. 


The  horse  reached  the  marsh,  still  go- 
ing in  a  straight  line,  and  raced  through 
it,  apparently  without  any  moderation  of 
its  pace,  or  at  any  rate  none  that  was  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  distance  at  which 
we  stood.  It  reached  the  hedge,  rose  to 
it,  and  half  crashed  through  it,  half  jumped 
it.  In  what  manner  it  landed  it  was  not 
possible  to  guess,  for  the  acacia  leaves 
were  still  thick  on  the  branches. 

Without  a  word  Delkof  mounted  the 
horse  nearest  at  hand,  and  galloping  over 
the  drilling-ground,  his  lieutenants  behind 
him,  turned  the  end  of  the  hedge.  The 
chestnut  was  standing  on  the  maize-field 
covered  with  foam,  slime,  and  blood,  its 
head  hanging  low  between  its  fore  legs, 
its  knees  shaking  and  scraped  to  the 
bone.  On  its  chest  was  a  deep  wound, 
where  probably  it  had  fallen  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  posts  planted  at  intervals  as 
supports  to  the  hedge.  Its  tongue  was 
hanging  out,  and  blood  was  dripping  from 
its  mouth. 

Upon  examination  it  proved  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  effort  by  which 
the  animal  had  burst  the  buckle,  and 
thereby  freed  its  head,  its  tongue  had 
been  cut  almost  in  two  by  the  pressure  of 
the  bit,  as  though  by  the  application  of  a 
blunt  knife.  The  terrific  pain  which  this 
must  have  caused  made  the  desperate  leap 
of  the  maddened  horse  appear  somewhat 
more  comprehensible.  I  may  remark,  in 
parenthesis,  that  the  chestnut  in  question, 
though  considerably  disfigured  by  that 
morning's  work,  was  in  no  way  disabled, 
and  continued  for  five  years  longer  to 
serve  his  Majesty  the  emperor.  "  The 
horse  with  half  a  tongue "  was  often 
pointed  out  as  a  curiosity. 

The  event  of  the  morning  was  the  talk 
of  that  whole  day.  At  dinner  the  con- 
versation turned  exclusively  upon  the  dis- 
play of  strength  and  agility  of  which  a 
horse  is  capable  when  under  the  pressure 
of  exceptional  circumstances.  Discus- 
sions were  raised,  opinions  aired,  examples 
cited.  By  evening  the  excitement  had 
rather  increased  than  cooled  down,  and 
the  conversation  at  supper  was  only  an 
aggravated  edition  of  the  dinner  talk.  It 
so  happened  that  Ludwey  had  been  away 
all  day,  having  been  invited  to  a  hunt  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  had  therefore  not 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  chestnut. 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  supper,  when 
he  entered,  ravenously  hungry,  and  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  for  they  had  had  a  splendid 
run.  A  dozen  voices  assailed  him  on  the 
spot:  "Have  you  heard  .^"  "  Do  you 
1  know?"    "You've  missed  the  best  sight 
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of  the  year."  *'  Worth  a  dozen  fox-hunts." 
"  The 'chestnut,"  •*  the  hedge,"  etc.,  etc. 
"You  must  listen."  "There  is  no  call 
for  personal  violence,"  laughed  Ludwey, 
shaking  himself  free,  for  one  of  the  most 
eager  of  the  lieutenants  had  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve.  "  I  am  quite  willing  to 
listen,  I  only  stipulate  for  the  choice  of  a 
speaker,  but  I  warn  him  that  he'll  have  to 
put  it  on  pretty  thick  if  I  am  to  be  made 
to  repent  my  fox-hunt." 

And  then  the  story  was  told,  with  all  its 
details  and  at  great  length.  Ludwey  lis- 
tened at  first  with  good-humored  interest. 
As  the  tale  developed  he  grew  graver ;  by 
the  time  it  was  ended  he  had  become  very 
quiet.  Delkof  was  sitting  at  the  other 
side  of  the  long,  narrow  table,  straight 
opposite  to  Ludwey.  His  voice  had  not 
been  among  the  dozen  eager  voices  which 
had  assailed  Ludwey  on  his  entrance.  He 
had  finished  his  supper,  and  sat  engaged 
with  a  toothpick,  his  plate  pushed  aside, 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes 
quietly  watching  Ludwey  as  he  listened  to 
the  story.  When  the  narrator  had  done 
he  leant  a  little  further  forward  over  the 
table.  "  So  I  was  right  after  all,"  he 
drawled,  his  eyes  still  on  Ludwey's  face. 
"Do  you  remember  our  discussion  in 
spring.?  Well,  there's  the  horse  that  has 
got  to  the  other  side  of  that  hedge." 

Ludwey  made  no  reply.  The  two  cap- 
tains looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and  Ludwey's 
clear,  olive  skin  paled  just  perceptibly. 
For  the  others,  very  likely  the  short  scene 
had  not  the  same  significance  that  it  had 
for  me,  for  it  was  I  alone  who  had  been 
near  enough  to  hear  the  words  of  that 
discussion  in  spring  to  which  Delkof  re- 
ferred with  that  same  odious  smile  on  his 
lips.  I  had  noted  the  glance  exchanged, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "There  is  mischief 
brewing." 

The  storm  of  questions  and  exclama- 
tions had  again  broken  loose  ;  every  one 
wanted  to  hear  Ludwey's  opinion  of  the 
matter.  To  every  one's  surprise  he 
seemed  to  have  next  to  no  opinion.  He 
remarked,  with  apparent  indifference,  that 
it  certainly  was  an  interesting  incident,  an 
unusual  feat,  etc.,  and  then  immediately 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  fox-hunt, 
and  to  the  prospects  for  the  season. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Early  on  Sunday  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  my  servant,  who 
handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from  Ludwey, 
and  ran  as  follows:  "You  will  find  me 
waiting  for  you  on  the  drilling-ground  for 
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Come  on  horseback,  and 


a  morning  ride, 
at  once." 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  for  my 
boots.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first 
time  that  I  had  received  somewhat  similar 
notes  from  my  captain.  Being  devoted  to 
morning  rides,  and  not  being  devoted  to 
solitude,  he  had  very  frequently  asked  for 
my  company  in  this  same  unceremonious 
fashion,  well  aware  how  gladly  I  came. 
For  a  minute  or  two  the  invitation  did  not 
strike  me  as  anythino  peculiar.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  withdrew  my  face  from  the 
basin  of  cold  water  into  which  I  had 
dipped  it,  and  started  bolt-upright.  I  had 
not  been  thoroughly  awake  till  now,  but 
the  shock  of  the  cold  water  had  given  me 
back  my  senses ;  I  remembered  what  had 
passed  last  night  at  the  supper-table,  and 
an  uncomfortable  presentiment  took  pos- 
session of  me.  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  barrack-yard  was  so  full  of 
white  autumn  mist  that  the  one  long, 
slanting  beam  which  surmounted  the  big 
draw-well  in  the  centre  was  only  dimly 
discernible  ;  the  acacia-trees  dripped  with 
chilly  moisture.  A  strange  morning,  cer- 
tainly, to  choose  for  a  ride. 

No  one  was  stirring  yet  as  I  rode  out  of 
the  yard.  On  the  drilling-ground  I  could 
see  from  afar  the  figure  of  a  mounted 
rider,  waiting  immovable.  The  mist 
somewhat  blotted  the  outlines,  and  made 
man  and  horse  appear  of  an  almost  un- 
natural size.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  recog- 
nized Ludwey,  upon  Satanella.  Satanella 
was  an  exquisite  animal,  a  coal-black, 
thoroughbred  mare,  whom,  however,  very 
few  people  besides  Ludwey  could  ride. 
There  was  no  positive  vice  about  her  ;  it 
was  simply  that  she  was  a  beautiful  she- 
devil,  and  like  all  she-devils,  her  peculiarity 
was  that  she  was  incalculable.  There 
were  days  on  which  a  child  could  have 
guided  her  with  a  silken  ribbon  in  her 
mouth,  when  she  behaved  like  a  lamb  and 
flew  like  a  bird;  and  there  were  other 
days  on  which  Louis  Seeger  himself  could 
not  have  moved  her  from  the  spot,  nor  yet 
got  her  to  do  anything  that  she  had  taken 
into  her  beautiful,  glossy  head  not  to  do. 
What  made  the  puzzle  complete  was  that 
no  one,  not  even  Ludwey,  had  ever  dis- 
covered the  causes  which  determined  her 
"good"  and  her  "bad"  days.  When 
taken  in  the  right  humor  the  mare  was 
capable  of  beating  a  dozen  average  horses 
at  any  feat  of  speed  or  strength. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  Satanella  at  this 
moment  rather  increased  than  quieted  the 
suspicions  in  my  mind.     As  I  approached 
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Ludwey  nodded  to  me,  but  he  did  not 
speak  until  I  was  close. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  he  then  said, 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  It  is  not  exactly  a 
morning  ride  to  which  I  am  inviting  you 
to-day,  but  I  required  a  witness,  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  object  to  doing  me 
this  service.  Do  you  remember  the  dis- 
cussion between  Captain  Delkof  and  my- 
self in  spring  —  with  regard  to  that  acacia 
hedge?  You  were  with  us  at  the  time,  if 
I  remember  right." 

"  I  remember  the  discussion." 

"  And  did  you  hear  the  words  that  then 
passed  ;  the  declaration  I  made  ?  " 

"I  heard,  but " 

*'You  were  at  supper  last  night;  did 
you  happen  to  notice  the  remark  which 
Captain  Delkof  made  to  me  across  the 
table  ?  " 

"  But  surely,  Captain " 

"  Did  you  hear  the  remark  ;  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yes,'l  heard  it." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  that  will  save  me 
a  lot  of  explanation.  Remember  that 
nothing  is  further  from  me  than  the  wish 
to  impute  any  underlying  motive  to  that 
remark  of  Captain  Delkof's  ;  he  had  every 
right  to  make  it.  I  accuse  him  of  noth- 
ing ;  but  the  remark  once  being  made,  I 
consider  myself  bound  to  attempt  the 
jump." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  exactly  sur- 
prised. I  had  indistinctly  expected  this 
all  along,  but  to  hear  it  put  into  plain 
words  simply  frightened  me.  Having 
collected  my  wits  I  began  to  make  some 
faint  objections.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
clinging  with  desperate  pertinacity  to  the 
fact  that  the  yesterday's  leap  had  been 
accomplished  by  a  riderless  horse,  and 
that  therefore  this  alone  completely  al- 
tered the  case,  and  released  Ludwey  from 
any  obligation  which  he  might  otherwise, 
with  his  somewhat  fantastical  sense  of 
honor,  choose  to  consider  incurred. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  dispute  about," 
remarked  Ludwey  simply,  having  waived 
all  my  objections  aside.  "It  may  have 
been  very  foolish  of  me  to  pledge  my  word 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  pledged. 
It  may  be  that  some  men  might  discover 
a  loophole  in  the  case  by  which  they  could 
save  both  their  honor  and  their  neck,  but 
I  am  not  clever  enough  to  understand 
these  shades  and  quibbles.  I  prefer  to 
keep  to  the  sense  of  the  words  that  were 
actually  spoken.  I  am  going  to  ride  at 
that  hedge." 

Then  my  self-control  gave  way,  and  I 
loudly  declared  that  he  should  noi  ride  at 


the  hedge;  that  I  refused  to  be  witness  to 
such  an  act  of  insanity;  that  I  should  call 
people  from  the  barracks  to  keep  him 
back,  by  main  force,  if  necessary. 

"By  the  time  you  have  called  them," 
said  Ludwey,  "  I  shall  have  done  what  I 
have  to  do  long  ago,  —  without  witnesses 
if  it  must  be  so.  There  will  be  enough 
left  over  of  me,  in  any  case,"  he  added, 
with  a  rather  quaint  smile,  "to  show  that 
at  least  I  have  done  my  best."  I  looked 
desperately  towards  the  barracks  —  there 
was  not  a  single  moving  figure  to  be  seen  ; 
Sunday  stillness  reigned  unbroken.  "  For 
the  matter  of  that  we  shall  soon  see  what 
my  chances  are,"  added  Ludwey.  "To 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pluck 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  temper  Satanella 
is  in.  I  rode  her  out  of  the  stables  as 
gingerly  as  though  I  had  her  on  a  cotton 
thread."  The  spot  where  we  were  stand- 
ing was  close  to  the  usual  regulation  leaps 
to  be  found  on  every  cavalry  parade- 
ground  in  Austria:  a  hurdle  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  height,  and  a  ditch  five  feet 
in  width  ;  things  which  Satanella,  when 
so  inclined,  could  have  taken  almost  in  her 
stride.  Ludwey  turned  her  gently  round, 
and  rode  cautiously  towards  the  hurdle. 
The  mare  went  forward  willingly  enough 
at  first,  then  suddenly  stopped  short  and 
flung  herself  round.  Ludwey  turned  her " 
again  as  quietly  as  before,  patted  her 
neck,  eased  the  reins,  talked  to  her  en- 
couragingly, all  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness  and  patience.  Then  he  once 
more  approached  the  hurdle.  He  did  not 
get  so  near  it  this  time.  Before  she  had 
got  within  fifty  paces  of  it,  Satanella  again 
threw  herself  round,  and  now  the  tussle 
began.  Her  nose  went  up,  her  flanks  be- 
gan to  quiver,  specks  of  foam  flew  from 
her  nostrils  to  the  grass,  and  all  the  time 
Ludwey  remained  quite  still  in  the  saddle, 
apparently  doing  nothing  but  holding  the 
reins.  Between  the  quick  snorts  of  the 
mare,  who  was  growing  more  unmanage- 
able every  moment,  I  could  still  hear  his 
voice,  talking  to  her  in  a  tone  as  soothing 
as  though  he  were  reasoning  with  an  ob- 
stinate child.  My  own  horse,  a  generally 
phlegmatic  brown,  began  to  grow  restive. 
My  breath  was  coming  faster  and  faster, 
for  I  foresaw  the  moment  when  Ludwey's 
patience  must  give  way.  The  moment 
came  almost  as  I  thought  of  it ;  Satanella, 
whom  Ludwey  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
within  ten  paces  of  the  hurdle,  reared 
straight  up;  Ludwey,  who  until  that  mo- 
ment had  not  once  touched  her  with  either 
spur  or  whip,  all  at  once  reversed  his 
riding-cane  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  heavy 
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silver  top  dealt  the  horse  a  tremendous 
blow  between  the  ears.  In  the  next  in- 
stant Satanella  was  over  the  hurdle,  and 
in  the  same  moment  I  saw  her  head  go 
down,  and  understood  that  she  was  bolt- 
ing. The  direction  she  had  taken  was 
towards  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  drill- 
ing-ground, where  nothing  but  a  narrow 
ditch  separated  the  space  of  grass  from 
the  road  alongside.  I  was  watching  horse 
and  rider  so  intently  that  the  idea  of  gal- 
loping after  them  never  even  occurred  to 
my  mind.  Without  being  aware  of  any- 
thing like  a  distinct  thought,  I  felt  that 
the  more  absolutely  immovable  I  remained 
the  better  should  I  be  able  to  follow  with 
my  eyes  each  movement  of  both  Ludwey 
and  Satanella.  Soon  I  perceived  that 
Ludwey  was  endeavoring,  by  the  most 
desperate  efforts,  to  alter  the  direction, 
and  to  turn  Satanella's  head  towards  the 
acacia  hedge  ;  I  could  distinctly  see  that 
he  dropped  the  right  hand  reins,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  the  saddle  was  bringing  all 
his  weight  and  strength  to  bear  on  the 
inner  reins,  tugging  at  them  with  both 
hands.  By  degrees  the  mare  turned  in  a 
wide  curve  towards  the  hedge,  still  going 
at  the  same  insane  pace.  My  sensations 
were  those  of  a  man  who  is  condemned  to 
watch  the  accomplishment  of  a  suicide 
without  being  able  to  move  a  finger. 
Upon  the  marshy  end  of  the  drilling- 
ground  the  mist  hung  thicker,  the  hedge 
itself  was  half  smothered  in  a  white  cloud. 
The  figures  of  horse  and  rider  grew  grad- 
ually more  hazy,  and  finally  disappeared. 
I  heard  a  sharp  snapping  of  branches,  but 
I  could  see  nothing  distinctly. 

The  moment  that  they  disappeared  I 
recovered  my  senses  with  a  shock  ;  I  had 
sat  till  then  so  absolutely  immovable,  that 
I  had  not  even  discovered  how  cold  my 
hands  had  grown.  Even  my  teeth  chat- 
tered nervously  as  I  started  to  skirt  the 
corner  of  the  hedge. 

Arrived  on  the  maize-field,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  my  eyes  was  a  startling  and 
almost  comically  grotesque  figure.  Satan- 
ella was  lying  on  the  ground,  or  rather  she 
was  half  standing  on  it,  her  knees  folded 
under  her,  her  weight  resting  on  the  front 
of  her  head,  which  was  pressed  deep  into 
the  wet  earth  of  the  field,  while  her  hind 
legs  were  still  upright.  It  did  not  require 
the  immobility  of  the  carcass  to  tell  me 
that  her  neck  was  broken.  About  fifteen 
paces  further  into  the  field,  and  among  the 
maize  stubbles,  Ludwey  lay  upon  his  face 
without  giving  any  sign  of  life.  I  remem- 
ber noticing  that  his  spurs  were  drenched 
with  blood. 


I  had  dismounted  by  this  time,  and 
raising  his  head,  I  turned  him  over,  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  I  had  a  corpse  before 
me.  If  I  had  not  known  that  this  was 
Ludwey  I  could  not  possibly  have  recog- 
nized him,  for  his  face  was  covered  with 
a  mask  of  blood  and  dirt.  I  had  scarcely 
laid  him  on  his  back,  when  to  my  aston- 
ishment, I  might  almost  say  to  my  horror, 
his  limbs  began  to  stretch,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

*'  Where  is  Satanella  ?  "  he  asked  faintly, 
but  quite  audibly,  after  having  stared  at 
me  with  a  puzzled  air  for  fully  a  minute. 
With  my  assistance  he  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  proceeded  to  feel  himself  all 
over — his  elbows,  his  knees,  his  shoul- 
ders ;  there  was  absolutely  not  a  bone  out 
of  place.  We  stood  and  stared  at  one 
another  incredulously;  it  did  not  seem 
quite  rational  to  believe  that  this  had  hap- 
pened. How  many  men  have  broken  their 
necks  over  a  furrow  in  a  field,  or  been 
crippled  for  life  through  a  stumble  over 
a  cart-rut,  and  here  stood  Ludwey  beside 
the  five-feet-high  acacia  hedge  and  the 
twelve-feet-wide  water-ditch,  with  a  dead 
horse  beside  him,  it  is  true,  but  with  sound 
limbs ! 

We  then  looked  to  Satanella.  At  the 
first  touch  the  body  lost  its  balance  and 
fell  over  on  its  side.  She  lay  before  us 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  grass, 
her  flanks  still  steaming  with  moisture, 
her  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed.  Ludwey 
bent  down  and  closed  them.  He  did  not 
even  say,  "  Poor  Satanella !  "  but  he  re- 
mained very  silent  as  we  slowly  walked 
back  towards  the  barracks. 

As  for  Delkof,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
he  got  off  with  flying  colors.  When  at 
dinner-time  Ludwey  entered  the  room, 
pale  and  grave,  with  various  pieces  of 
sticking-plaster  about  his  forehead  and 
chin,  and,  walking  up  to  Delkof,  began  a 
declaration  touching  the  fashion  in  which 
he  had  redeemed  his  word,  the  other  broke 
into  his  speech  with  boisterous  joviality. 
Every  one  in  the  room  had  their  eyes 
upon  the  two,  but  there  was  no  shade  of 
embarrassment  about  Delkof,  as,  in  a 
manner  almost  hearty  for  him,  he  clapped 
his  rival  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him 
that  it  could  only  have  been  the  unsatis- 
factorv  state  of  his  liver  or  of  his  diges- 
tion  which  could  have  made  him  take  a 
harmless  joke  in  such  a  truly  tragic  fash- 
ion ;  that  if  he  had  even  distantly  sus- 
pected such  desperate  intentions  on  the 
part  of  his  comrade,  he  would  have  sent 
Oiit  at  least  half  his  squadron  to  defend 
the  acacia  hedge  against  the  attack  of  any 
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such  fantastical  madman,  —  at  the  point 
of  the  lance,  if  necessary,  etc.,  etc. 

The  officers  of  both  squadrons  who  sat 
at  the  table  looked  at  their  plates,  at  their 
boots,  at  the  ceiling,  at  anything  except 
one  another's  faces.  Each  and  every  one 
was  in  his  innermost  mind  convinced  that 
the  issue  of  the  morning's  incident  was  to 
Delkof  a  bitter  disappointment,  yet  each 
was  aware  that  to  attempt  to  formulate  an 
accusation  would  have  been  to  make  him- 
self ridiculous.  Once  more  the  supreme 
and  cold-blooded  insolence  of  the  man 
proved  itself  victorious.  This  incident, 
which  would  have  made  the  position  of 
any  one  else  in  the  regiment  untenable, 
did  not  even  for  an  instant  shake  Delkof's 
position.  True,  he  was  more  hated  than 
before;  but  though  he  was  aware  of  this 
fact  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  it, 
knowing  well  that  mere  hatred  was  power- 
less to  harm  him. 

It  is  of  this  material  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  are  only  too  frequently 
formed.  I  have  long  since  lost  sight  of 
Delkof,  but  I  will  lay  a  wager  on  his  suc- 
cess in  life. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TURENNE.* 

This  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Turenne  continues  the  series  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  great  commanders  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  is  an  inferior  book 
on  a  noble  subject.  Colonel  Hozier  justly 
describes  Turenne  as  the  first  soldier  of 
the  old  French  monarchy  ;  and  a  graphic 
account  of  his  fine  campaigns,  and  a  dis- 
cerning estimate  of  his  true  place  among 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  would  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  military  history. 
This  volume,  however,  is  not  of  this  type  ; 
and  it  is  rather  an  ill-digested  and  hasty 
compilation,  devoid  of  original  thought 
and  research,  than  a  conscientious  or  a 
successful  attempt  to  place  before  us  the 
life  or  image  of  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to 
pronounce  a  careful  judgment  on  his  fa- 
mous exploits.  Colonel  Hozier,  no  doubt, 
has  studied  his  subject ;  he  has  read  much 
that  has  been  written  on  Turenne  ;  and  he 
has,  at  least,  endeavored  to  describe  what 
were  the  conditions  of  war  and  the  state 
of  armies  during  the  long  career  of  that 
illustrious  chief  —  a  topic  on  which  he  has 
rightly  enlarged  ;  but  real  intelligence  and 

*  Turenne.  By  H.  M.  Hozier.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.     1885.  .     . 


deep  knowledge  are  wanting  through 
every  part  of  this  book;  and  it  nowhere 
conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  person- 
ality and  the  achievements  of  Turenne, 
or  of  the  characteristics  of  the  military  art 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  volume,  too,  overflows  with 
errors,  occasionally  of  a  ridiculous  kind; 
it  is  burdened  with  tedious  and  petty  de- 
tails, while  it  is  very  deficient  in  breadth 
of  view  ;  and  it  is  redolent  of  that  pedantry 
of  the  German  camp  which,  since  the  war 
of  1870-1,  has  disfigured  the  works  of  so 
many  writers,  and  which  abounds  in  shal- 
low conceits  and  sciolism.  Napoleon  has 
left  us  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  character 
and  the  campaigns  of  Turenne  ;  and  M. 
Le  Roy,  a  recent  French  writer,  has  com- 
posed a  learned  and  useful  account  of  the 
conduct  and  life  of  the  great  French  mar- 
shal. Colonel  Hozier,  however,  has  not 
scrupled  to  borrow  largely  from  Napo- 
leon's PrdciSy  without  making  a  sign  of 
acknowledgment ;  and  as  for  M.  Le  Roy, 
he  has  transcribed  whole  passages,  and 
almost  pages,  from  that  author's  work. 

Henry  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  Turenne 
of  history,  was  born  at  Sedan  in  161 1. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  great  noblesse  of 
France;  his  mother  came  from  the  house 
of  Orange,  that  illustrious  stem  of  heroes 
and  statesmen.  Turenne,  like  other  re- 
nowned warriors,  was  feeble  and  even 
sickly  in  childhood  ;  but  he  showed  from 
the  first  a  love  for  arms  ;  and  the  story  is 
well  known  how  he  passed  a  night  on  a 
gun  carriage  on  the  ramparts  of  Sedan,  in 
order  to  prove  that  his  delicate  frame 
could  endure  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's 
life.  The  boy  was  brought  up  with  the 
attentive  care  bestowed  in  those  days,  in 
many  instances,  on  the  young  scions  of 
the  French  nobility;  he  was  sedulously 
trained  in  the  military  art;  and  the  future 
strategist  gave  industrious  days  to  the 
study  of  the  campaigns  of  Caesar,  and  to 
the  astonishing  marches  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  career  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Tu- 
renne was  sent  to  serve  under  his  uncle, 
Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau ;  and  the 
young  soldier,  who,  though  of  the  highest 
rank,  made  his  first  essays  in  war  as  a 
private,  took  part  for  some  years  in  the 
protracted  contest  between  Spain  and  the 
Dutch  Republic  then  being  waged  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  youth  distinguished 
himself  at  more  than  one  siege  for  his 
professional  zeal  and  intrepid  courage; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
extreme  length  and  the  indecisive  char- 
acter of  this  kind  of  warfare  first  directed 
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the  thoughts  of  the  future  chief  to  the 
question  whether  operations  in  the  field 
might  not  accomplish  more  than  campaigns 
of  sieges.  Turenne  obtained  a  regiment 
from  Louis  XIII.  in  1629,  when  only  nine- 
teen ;  and  from  this  time  forward  he  was 
a  soldier  of  France,  and  acquired  a  repu- 
tation that  never  ceased  to  grow.  The 
manner  of  life  of  the  young  colonel  was 
characteristic  of  the  coming  man.  Of  a 
staid,  disciplined,  and  self-contained  na- 
ture, Turenne  shunned  the  license  and 
waste  of  Paris;  and  he  devoted  his  time 
to  improving  his  corps,  with  such  success 
that  he  could  justly  boast,  that  "it  had 
scarcely  a  match  in  the  king's  service." 
The  military  career  of  the  great  future 
general  begins,  properly  speaking,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  when,  in  1635,  Richelieu 
threw  the  sword  of  France  into  the  balance 
of  fortune  trembling  throughout  the  course 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Turenne,  dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years,  served  under  La 
Valette,  Saxe-VVeimar,  and  Harcourt ;  and 
he  distinguished  himself  on  many  occa- 
sions as  a  fearless  and  thoroughly  capable 
officer.  Unlike,  however,  his  great  rival 
Condd,  and  other  commanders  of  the  first 
order,  his  powers  were  only  developed  by 
degrees  ;  his  name  is  not  linked,  in  early 
manhood,  with  days  like  those  of  Rocroy 
and  Areola;  and,  whether  because  the 
occasion  was  wanting,  or  because,  as  we 
think,  his  genius  was  one  that  required 
time  and  thought  to  be  fully  matured,  he 
did  not  force  his  way  to  the  foremost  rank 
until  he  had  passed  through  a  long  and 
trying  probation.  At  last,  having  slowly 
won  his  way  to  the  grade  of  general,  he 
gave  proof  of  his  capacity  for  large  opera- 
tions of  war,  in  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1643  5  he  baffled  the  commanders  opposed 
to  him  in  a  series  of  movements  round 
Alessandria;  and  he  terminated  an  admi- 
rably conducted  contest  by  the  reduction 
of  a  great  part  of  Piedmont.  His  reward 
was  the  bdton  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
though  Mazarin,  it  is  said,  conferred  the 
distinction  rather  from  political  views  and 
motives  than  from  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  the  reward  of  merit. 

Turenne,  during  the  next  thirty  years, 
indisputably  was  the  first  soldier  of  Eu- 
rope. We  can  only  glance  at  his  numer- 
ous campaigns,  all  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  features  which  have  marked  him 
out  as  a  truly  great  captain.  In  1644-5  ^^ 
was  opposed  to  Mer^y,  an  admirable  chief, 
and  he  was  second  in  command  to  the 
Grand  Condd  —  a  hero,  but  somewhat 
wanting  in  prudence  ;  and  he  suffered  a 
heavy  defeat  in  the  Tauber,  and  was  out- 


generalled,  on  the  whole,  at  Fribourg. 
Yet  he  showed  what  he  was  in  these  pas- 
sages of  arms  ;  and  his  skilful  retreat  after 
the  rout  of  Mergertheim,  his  march  down 
the  Rhine  after  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg, 
and  his  operations  to  prevent  Mergy  and 
Charles  of  Lorraine  from  effecting  their 
junction,  are  fine  specimens  of  scientific 
strategy.  In  the  next  two  campaigns  he 
was  in  supreme  command  ;  and  the  admi- 
rable movements  by  which  he  continued 
to  unite  with  his  allies  on  the  Maine,  and 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  Lech  and  the  Inn, 
completely  baffling  the  imperialist  chiefs, 
are  remarkable  for  their  daring  and  skill. 
We  pass  over  his  unhappy  defection  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde; 
but  when  he  rejoined  the  royal  standard, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  saved  the 
monarchy  by  his  prudence,  constancy,  and 
profound  generalship.  These  campaigns, 
though  a  bloody  civil  contest,  have  in  this 
respect  a  peculiar  interest,  that  Turenne 
was  opposed  to  the  Grand  Cond^,  and  his 
superiority  over  his  fiery  adversary  is  man- 
ifest to  an  impartial  critic.  Occasionally, 
no  doubt,  the  astonishing  boldness  and 
energy  of  Cond^  gained  an  advantage; 
but  the  science  of  Turenne  in  the  long 
run  prevailed,  and  the  tactics  by  which  he 
baffled  his  foe  near  Gien,  on  the  Loire,  in 

1652,  his  firmness  in  maintaining  his  hold 
on    Paris,   his   temporizing    campaign  of 

1653,  his  skill  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Arras,  and  the  series  of  operations  in  the 
following  years,  crowned  by  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Dunes,  in  which  he  rolled 
the  war  back  into  the  Low  Countries,  all 
reveal  the  presence  of  commanding  pow- 
ers. 

In  the  War  of  Devolution  Turenne  did 
little;  but  he  planned,  and  in  the  main 
directed,  the  memorable  campaign  of  1672, 
the  most  brilliant  of  those  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  by  his  advice  that  Maastricht  was 
masked,  and  that  the  lines  for  invading 
Holland  were  selected  by  the  combined 
armies;  and  this  splendid  strategy,  at- 
tended with  success,  unparalleled  before 
in  European  warfare,  if  in  its  execution  it 
failed  at  one  point,  was  absolutely  fault- 
less in  its  fine  conceptions.  When  the 
tide  turned,  and  indignant  Germany  rose 
to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Turenne 
played  a  grand  and  decisive  part  in  defend- 
ing France  against  the  hosts  of  her  foes, 
and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  transcendent 
gifts  that  she  obtained  a  favorable  peace 
at  Nimeguen.  In  these  operations  Tu- 
renne displayed  capacity  of  the  highest 
order  ;  he  admirably  illustrated  the  strate- 
gic maxim   that  a  bold  offensive  is   the 
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best  defence ;  and  the  manoeuvres  by 
■which  he  more  than  once  divided  enemies 
converging  on  him,  and  above  all  the 
march  in  which,  in  1674,  he  moved  behind 
the  screen  of  the  Vosges,  and  suddenly 
broke  in  on  his  astounded  foes,  are  marked 
by  real  strategic  genius.  In  1673  he  was, 
no  doubt,  outgeneralled  by  Montecuculi,  a 
worthy  antagonist ;  but  he  had  his  revenge 
in  1675  ?  ^"d  he  had  gained  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  imperialist  chief,  and 
was  probably  on  the  very  edge  of  victory, 
when  he  met  a  soldier's  death  on  the 
Sassbach. 

A   discriminating  and   intelligent  esti- 
mate of  Turenne,  as  a  great  master  of  war, 
IS  not  to  be  found  in  this  volume.     What, 
in  truth,  could  we  expect  from   a   writer 
who  informs  us  that   "Victory  has   ever 
smiled  on  the  strategist  who  has  developed 
details,  and  worked   out   the   niceties   of 
time  and  distance;  "as  though  what  Na- 
poleon has  justly  called  "the  divine  part 
of  the  art  of  war,"  depended  only  on  indus- 
try, and  not  on  genius  !     Not  less  absurd 
is  such  a  sentence  as  this,  that  "  Turenne 
was  the  first  to  indicate  an  oblique  forma- 
tion for  attack,  which  Frederick  the  Great 
afterwards  developed  on   the   batile-field, 
and  Napoleon  made  an   integral  element 
of    strategy ; "    as    though    the   manifold 
combinations  of  these  great  generals  could 
be   brought   under   a   mere  formula,   and 
as  though  the  "oblique  order"  —  in  this 
sense  meaning  that,  if  you  can,  you  should 
•circumvent  your  enemy  —  is  not  as  old  as 
perhaps   the    first   recorded    battle.     We 
pass  by  this  pedantic  ignorance,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  present  our  own  view  of  the 
military  characteristics  of  Turenne,  and  of 
his  position   among  great   captains.     He 
has  properly  been  called   a   consummate 
strategist;   but  it   is  hardly   true  that  he 
•was  the  sole   author  of   strategy  in  the 
modern  sense,  for  several  operations   of 
Parma  in  the  field,  and  especially  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  reveal  strategic  genius  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  renowned  French 
marshal.     Of  Turenne,   however,   it  may 
be  fairly  said   that  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  commander  since  Roman  times  who 
thoroughly  perceived  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  strategy  as  a  cause  of  success  in 
war;    he   was   the    first    who  completely 
grasped    the     truth    that    well-combined 
movements  on  a  given   theatre,  bringing 
force  to  bear  on  decisive  points,  are  the 
means  of  achieving  great  results;  and  he 
illustrated  the  theory,  in  his  long  career, 
by  fine  examples,  which  advanced  the  art 
of  strategy  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Eefore  his  time,  with  a  few  grand  excep- 


tions, war  was  a  dreary  round  of  battles 
and  sieges,  fought  or  undertaken  without 
definite  objects  ;  armies  encountered  each 
other  as  if  by  chance,  and   months  were 
spent    in   reducing  a   fortress  —  without, 
perhaps,  any  adequate  gain  ;  and  though 
military  operations  were  often  vast  —  wit- 
ness the   invasions  of   the  feudal   age  — 
they  were  comparatively  aimless  and  ill- 
concerted.     Turenne   took  up   the  art  at 
this   point,   and,  profiting  by   experience 
derived  from  predecessors  of  undoubted 
powers,  made  war  more  a  game  of  well- 
planned  manoeuvres  than   ever  had  been 
the  case  formerly;   sought  to  attain  suc- 
cess, less  by  the  shock  of  arms  than  by 
rapid   and   well-combined   marches;    and 
regarded  campaigns,  not  as  merely  occa- 
sions  on   which    hostile   armies   were   to 
meet  each  other,  but  as  large  operations 
in  which  great  results  were  to  be  chiefly 
attained  by   the   distribution   of   military 
force   on   selected  points,  and  on   which 
battles  and  sieges  were  rather  incidents  in 
a  series  of  well-directed  movements,  than 
events  necessarily  of  the  first  importance. 
This  discovery,  as  we  may  almost  call 
it,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  war, 
and  is  a  decisive  proof  of  Turenne's  gen- 
ius.    How  did  the  great  master  apply  his 
method,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his 
strategy.''     Turenne  always  surveyed   the 
whole   theatre   of   war;  combined   opera- 
tions in  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
force   in  his   hands  most   effective;   and 
fought  with  a  view  to  the  entire  campaign, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  barren  victories. 
We  see  him  carrying  out  these  principles 
of  his  art  during  the  thirty  years  that  he 
commanded    armies ;    but    as    Napoleon 
truly  remarks,  his  military  genius  seemed 
ever  growing,  and  acquired  new  splendor 
and  power  from  experience.    Thus,  though 
his  able  predecessor,  Gudbriant,  undoubt- 
edly  pursued  a  project  of  the  kind,  Tu- 
renne was  the  first  general  who  effectively 
combined  the   operations  of  the    French 
and   the   allies   in   the  later  years  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;   and  the  result  was 
seen  in  his  complete  success  in  the  cam- 
paigns  of    1646-48,  when  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  rolled 
his  adversaries  beyond  the  heads  of  the 
Danube.     With  like  strategic  insight,  in 
the   campaign   of  1645,  he  rieglected  the 
useless   siege   of  Fribourg,  and  marched 
down  the  Rhine  to  master  and  occupy  the 
Palatinate   already   in   sympathy  French, 
while  in  1646  he  made  his  great  march  up 
and  down  the  Rhine  to  effect  his  junction 
with  the  Swedes,  and  to  overrun  Franco- 
nia.     In  the  war  of  the  Fronde  there  were 
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fewer  occasions  for  the  exhibition  of  pure 
strategy;  but  Turenne  manifested  his 
great  powers  in  making  Paris  and  the 
adjoining  country  the  scene  of  the  contest 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  the  operations 
in  which,  in  its  later  stages,  he  advanced 
into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  are  admi- 
rable in  their  well-concerted  movements. 

The  genius,  however,  of  this  consum- 
mate strategist  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
memorable  campaigns  from  1672  to  1675. 
His  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  is  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill ; 
the  true  lines  of  attack  are  always  selected  ; 
the  movements  by  which  the  allied  armies 
were  brought  up  to  the  walls  of  Amster- 
dam have  been  scarcely  surpassed  in 
modern  war  ;  and  though  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  any  event,  the  Low  Countries  would 
have  been  overrun,  so  greatly  superior 
were  the  French  forces,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  had  the  projects  of 
Cond^  been  followed  by  Louis  XIV.,  the 
operations  would  have  been  much  more 
tedious.  Not  less  skilful,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  Turenne's  offensive  defence 
of  France  ;  and  as  for  the  march  along 
the  Vosges,  which  surprised  his  enemies 
in  1674,  it  resembled  in  some  degree  the 
movement  which  confounded  M^las  in 
1800.  In  one  combination,  it  should  be 
added,  which  is  a  sure  test  of  a  strategist's 
powers,  this  great  commander  was  very 
felicitous.  Turenne,  like  Napoleon,  often 
played  the  game  of  interposing  between 
divided  enemies,  and  beating  them  by 
well-directed  strokes  before  their  junction 
had  been  complete  ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  highest  generalship  he  has 
been  surpassed  by  Napoleon  alone.  His 
operations  in  1645  against  Mergy  and 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  again,  in  1673, 
against  the  allies  who  endeavored  to  con- 
verge upon  the  Meuse,  and  to  crush  him 
with  their  united  forces,  are  not  as  daring, 
as  rapid,  as  dazzling,  as  those  of  the  gen- 
eral of  1796,  but  they  were  well  thought 
out  and  perfectly  combined,  and  they  were 
crowned  with  real  if  not  brilliant  suc- 
cess. 

Original  genius  matured  by  experience, 
far-sighted  judgment  and  calculation,  te- 
nacity, constancy,  and  cautious  skill,  were 
thus  the  main  features  of  Turenne's  strat- 
egy ;  and  it  should  be  added  that,  making 
allowance  for  the  state  of  the  theatres  of 
war  in  that  age,  for  bad  and  scanty  roads, 
for  unbridged  rivers,  and  for  the  difficulty 
of  making  armies  subsist,  the  celerity  of 
his  movements,  the  natural  result  of  well- 
laid  plans  and  mastery  of  art,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  admirable.     If  we  measure 


him,  too,  by  the  test  of  success,  no  strat- 
egist has  achieved  more  ;  his  great  com- 
binations scarcely  ever  failed;  disasters 
like  those  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo  are  not 
associated  with  his  glorious  name;  and 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  sound,  sober 
sense  which  was  a  main  element  of  his 
well-balanced  nature.  His  strategic  pow- 
ers were,  in  fact,  so  great  that  the  science 
of  large  operations  in  the  field  made  no 
progress  since  it  left  his  hands,  until  Na- 
poleon appeared  on  the  scene  ;  Marlbor- 
ough in  this  respect  did  not  equal  Turenne, 
and  Frederick  the  Great  was  far  his  in- 
ferior; and  this  alone  determines  the 
eminent  rank  of  the  marshal  among  the 
masters  of  war. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Turenne,  we 
believe,  judging  him  even  by  the  standard 
of  his  age,  fell  short  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, and  in  this  particular  he  was 
surpassed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  no 
doubt  by  Marlborough.  If  we  survey 
Turenne's  career  as  a  whole,  we  see  that, 
admirable  as  his  conceptions  were,  he 
sometimes  failed  at  the  decisive  moment 
in  carrying  them  out  in  their  full  com- 
pleteness ;  his  staid  and  somewhat  pas- 
sionless nature  had  not  the  imagination 
and  ardent  force  which,  in  Napier's  phrase, 
caused  "  Napoleon's  battles  to  be  the 
sweep  of  the  wave  that  blots  out  the  land- 
scape ;  "  and  his  execution  of  his  fine  proj- 
ects was  occasionally  feomewhat  imperfect 
and  halting.  Thus,  after  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Dunes,  he  might  have 
overrun  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
finished  the  war  by  taking  Brussels ;  he 
directed  the  allied  armies  with  wonderful 
skill,  in  1672,  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam, 
but  hesitated  on  the  verge  of  success  — 
in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  Grand 
Cond^,  who  earnestly  advised  a  forward 
movement;  and  in  1674  he  might  have 
accomplished  more  when  he  had  taken  his 
astounded  enemies  by  surprise.  In  all 
these  instances  a  good  apology  may,  we 
dare  say,  be  made  for  the  marshal;  oper- 
ations were  in  those  days  slow;  political 
considerations  may  have  weighed  with 
him,  and  in  1672  he  was  crossed  by  Lou- 
vois  ;  but  the  same  phenomenon  too  often 
runs  in  his  conduct  of  war  not  to  make  us 
convinced  that  they  indicate  a  defect  in 
his  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great- 
ness of  Turenne  in  defeat  is  entitled  to 
the  very  highest  praise ;  and  here  he 
shows  almost  at  his  best  as  a  strategist. 
The  French  marshal  may  not  have  pos- 
sessed the  iron  will  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
or  the  unflinching  heroism  of  the  veteran 
Bliicher ;    he   would   not,   perhaps,    have 
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marched  from  Kolin  to  Rossbach ;  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  ventured  to  make 
a  flank  march  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo 
with  an  army  beaten  two  days  previously  ; 
but  he  effected  by  scientific  skill  what 
these  great  soldiers  effected  by  daring; 
and  his  retreat  on  Hesse  after  the  rout  of 
Mergertheim ;  and  his  movements  after 
he  had  been  baffled  by  Montecuculi  in 
1673  ^^^  fi"^  examples  of  the  art  by  means 
of  which  he  could  pluck  safety  and  even 
success  from  danger. 

Turenne  did  not  attain  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  tactics,  in  the  lower  sense,  that 
is  in  handling  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  this  respect  he  was  very  inferior  to  his 
illustrious  rival,  Condd,  whose  insight  in 
the  actual  shock  of  arms,  whose  mastery 
of  his  devoted  soldiery,  and  whose  inspi- 
ration as  a  great  warrior  has  been  seldom 
equalled  by  any  commander.  His  judg- 
ment, too,  though  profound,  was  slow ;  he 
was  not  always  able  to  seize  the  occasion, 
an  essential  quality  of  a  great  tactician  ; 
nor  did  he  possess  the  marvellous  coup 
d'oeil^  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  point 
where  to  strike,  which  was  the  distinctive 
mark  of  Marlborough's  genius.  Moreover, 
though  he  was  a  great  organizer,  and  ad- 
ministrator in  an  age  of  progress  in  war, 
no  improvements  in  tactics  are  due  to  him  ; 
he  effected  little,  if  any,  changes  in  the 
customary  routine  of  the  order  of  battle ; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  though  infantry  as 
an  arm  was  being  largely  developed  and 
growing  more  important,  he  adhered  to 
the  old  formations  of  cavalry  as  wings,  of 
footmen  in  masses  holding  the  centre,  and 
of  artillery  extended  along  the  front,  with- 
out regard  to  the  accidents  of  the  ground. 
It  should  be  added  that  scarcely  any  gen- 
eral of  nearly  equal  powers  won  so  few 
pitched  battles;  the  Dunes  was  his  most 
decisive  victory,  and  even  this  was  not  a 
great  signal  triumph  ;  the  fame  of  Sintz- 
heim  and  Turckheim  is  dim  beside  that 
of  Rocroy  and  Nordlingen,  and  is  whol- 
ly effaced  by  Blenheim  and  Ramillies ; 
and  Turenne,  for  so  great  a  commander, 
suffered  rather  more  than  his  share  of 
defeats,  not,  indeed,  ruinous,  but  not  doubt- 
ful. But  in  the  higher  departments  of  tac- 
tics, where  the  art  blends  as  it  were  with 
strategy,  in  the  dispositions  that  just  pre- 
cede battles,  Turenne's  powers  were  of 
the  highest  order;  and  here,  again,  he  at- 
tained greatness.  Thus  his  combinations 
to  defeat  Condd  near  Gien,  on  the  Loire, 
were  completely  successful,  and  show  true 
genius,  as  Napoleon  points  out;  and  the 
flank  march  to  the  Glotterthal,  which,  after 
the  bloody  strife  at  Fribourg,  at  last  dis- 


lodged Mergy  from  his  positions,  and 
compelled  that  able  chief  to  retreat,  is  a 
fine  exhibition  of  the  higher  tactics.  Thus, 
too,  he  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  fall 
of  the  tide  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  and 
turned  the  Spanish  right  by  a  well-directed 
movement  along  the  strand  which  had 
become  uncovered;  this  being,  perhaps, 
the  best  instance  of  his  coup  doeil  in  the 
actual  field,  but,  as  Napoleon  says,  noth- 
ing very  wonderful.  Taken  altogether, 
Turenne  cannot  rank  among  tacticians  of 
the  first  order;  he  was  not  before  the 
ideas  of  his  time  ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  first  tactical 
genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  war- 
rior of  Leuthen,  Rosbach,  and  Prague, 
who,  misunderstood  as  he  has  been  by 
sciolists,  did  really  great  things  in  this 
sphere  of  his  art. 

A  few  other  points  in  the  life  and  the 
character  of  this  great  man  remain  to  be 
noticed.  As  an  administrator,  Turenne, 
we  have  said,  was  eminent ;  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  immense  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  French  army  during  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  army,  when  Richelieu  came  into 
power,  was  little  more  than  a  feudal  militia, 
sustained  by  a  small  regular  force;  its 
organization  was  very  defective,  and  it 
was  wholly  inferior  as  an  instrument  of 
war  to  the  renowned  and  veteran  legions 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  French 
army  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  apart  from 
a  few  household  regiments,  was  a  mere 
assemblage  of  untrained  bands,  in  the 
power  of  the  superior  noblesse  quickly 
called  together  and  as  quickly  dissolved  ; 
the  infantry  were  only  levies  of  peasants 
ill-armed,  undisciplined,  and  weak  in  num- 
bers ;  and  though  the  cavalry  was  a  much 
better  force,  its  formations  and  tactics  were 
rude  and  ill  planned  ;  and  the  artillery,  as 
an  arm,  was  very  imperfect,  and  there  were 
no  corps  of  scientific  officers.  Within 
fifty  years  all  this  had  been  changed,  and 
the  French  army,  completely  transformed, 
had  become  the  terror  and  wonder  of 
Europe,  so  much  so  that  it  was  deemed 
invincible  until  Marlborough  broke  the 
spell  at  Blenheim.  By  this  time  its  num- 
bers had  been  more  than  doubled,  it  had 
become  a  standing  at  my  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  with  gallant  nobles,  indeed, 
as  its  oflfiicers,  but  through  all  its  branches 
controlled  by  the  crown,  and  it  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  regular  force,  ad- 
ministered and  organized  with  intelligent 
care.  The  infantry  had  been  increased 
fourfold,  and  the  arrays  of  peasants  had 
become  regiments  of  real  soldiers,  under 
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strict  discipline,  and  provided  with  a  su- 
perior arm  ;  the  cavalry  was  brought  to  a 
high  point  of  perfection  by  improved  ma- 
noeuvres and  systematic  training  ;  the  artil- 
lery had  marie  extraordinary  progress 
through  changes  effected  in  the  matdriel 
and  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  commanding 
officers  ;  scientific  corps  had  been  fully 
developed,  and  all  the  administrative  ser- 
vices had  made  such  an  advance  that  their 
celerity  and  efficiency  was  deemed  marvel- 
lous. 

This  great  change,  far  beyond  the 
changes  in  the  organization  of  war  in  our 
time,  was  due  mainly  to  three  men,  Tu- 
renne,  Louvois,  and  the  illustrious  Vauban, 
and  contemporary  evidence  shows  that 
Turenne  was  the  master-mind  in  the  im- 
mense reform.  This  circumstance  alone 
entitles  the  marshal  to  a  high  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  and  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  genius  in  command  and  in  military 
administration  are  found  combined.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  rare  capacity  and 
reflective  powers  of  this  renowned  soldier 
were  displayed  in  the  closet  as  well  as  the 
field.  Turenne,  after  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  he  proved  himself  sagacious  and  deep 
in  counsel.  He  showed  much  diplomatic 
skill  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  ;  he  justly  maintained 
that  the  alliance  of  France  with  Portugal 
was  a  French  interest,  as  affording  a  check 
on  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  had  his 
prudent  and  statesmanlike  counsels  pre- 
vailed in  the  war  of  1672,  the  Dutch 
Republic  would  have  probably  become  a 
submissive  ally  and  vassal  of  France,  and 
the  history  of  Europe  have  run  another 
course.  As  for  other  features  of  Turenne's 
character,  we  can  only  cast  a  passing 
glance  at  them.  Staid,  solid,  calm,  and 
reserved  in  nature,  he  did  not  possess  the 
magical  influence  of  the  Grand  Conddover 
the  French  soldiery,  impressionable,  fiery, 
and  quick  in  execution,  but  no  commander 
was  ever  more  revered ;  and  amiable 
qualities  were  so  blended  in  him  with  the 
sterner  powers  of  a  great  captain,  that  he 
was  known  in  the  camp  by  the  name  of 
our  "  Father,"  the  symbol  of  willing  re- 
spect and  obedience.  Proofs,  in  fact, 
abound  of  the  extreme  kindliness  and  even 
tenderness  of  this  noble  character ;  no 
general,  perhaps,  has  given  more  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  men  he  led,  or 
has  been  more  sparing  of  their  lives  and 
blood;  and  this  alone  shows  that  the  one 


act  of  cruelty  associated  with  the  name  of 
Turenne,  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
nate by  fire,  was  wholly  due  to  the  orders 
of  Louvois,  For  the  rest,  this  great  war- 
rior, in  an  age  of  license,  was  a  chaste, 
upright,  and  just-minded  man.  There  was 
more  of  the  Dutch  than  the  French  nature 
in  the  elements  that  make  up  his  character, 
and  his  massive  and  somewhat  heavy 
features,  lit  up,  however,  by  eyes  of  power, 
which  reveal  genius  and  thought  within, 
show  that  he  had  more  affinity  with  the 
great  house  of  Nassau  than  with  the  fickle 
and  brilliant  Lords  of  Sedan. 

Colonel  Hozier  compares  Turenne  with 
Wellington,  but  the  comparison  seems  to 
us  far  from  just.  No  doubt  the  two  men 
had  some  common  qualities  ;  both  were 
far-sighted  and  sagacious  chiefs,  both  were 
singularly  chary  of  their  soldiers'  blood, 
both  rather  avoided  than  courted  battles. 
But  Turenne  was  one  of  the  first  of  strat- 
egists, while  Wellington  did  not  excel  in 
strategy ;  Turenne  was  scarcely  a  first- 
rate  tactician,  while  Wellington  was  a 
master  in  defence;  Turenne  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  art  of  war,  and  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  great  duke.  On  the  whole,  his- 
tory will,  we  think,  place  the  French  chief 
on  a  higher  level  of  fame  than  our  illustri- 
ous and  revered  countryman,  though  he 
won  us  Waterloo  or  Salamanca,  and  did 
not  display  more  great  qualities  than  those 
which  sustained  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras,  the  masterpiece  of  his  military 
career.  Turenne,  in  fact,  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  of  the  great  commanders  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  not  so  much,  prob- 
ably, on  account  of  his  genius  —  for  in 
this  he  may  have  been  surpassed  by  Gus- 
tavus  —  nor  yet  on  account  of  his  famous 
exploits — for  in  these  he  was  far  behind 
Marlborough  —  but  because,  through  a 
long  and  glorious  career,  he  developed  the 
scientific  part  of  war  in  a  way  that  had  not 
been  seen  before,  and  because  his  is  one 
of  the  foremost  names  in  military  admin- 
istration that  has  been  ever  known.  As  a 
strategist,  indeed,  Turenne  holds  a  sec- 
ond place  to  Napoleon  alone  ;  and  if  he 
never  gave  proof  of  the  astonishing  powers 
seen  in  1796 and  1800,  if  he  never  achieved 
the  immense  success  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  and  Friedland,  still,  in  this  supreme 
part  of  the  art  of  war,  he  was  more  judi- 
cious than  the  great  Corsican.  He  did 
not  display  his  over-confidence  —  he  was 
more  sound  and  prudent,  if  less  dazzling. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE    ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

I. 

A   SKETCH. 

BY  JOHN  WATSON,    F.L.S. 

Autocrat  of  the  tiles  and  lord  of  the 
thatch,   the    sparrow,    in   his    long  inter- 
course with  man,  has  developed  the  larg- 
est   brain    in    bird-dom.       For    reckless 
audacity  and  presumptive  impudence,  the 
British  sparrow  has  only  a  single  compeer 
—  the   British  boy.      Thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan, the  sparrow  is  a  democrat  among 
birds.     He  follows  man  and  his  attendant 
weeds  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  at  any  given  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  within  ten  minutes  of  the  unfurling 
of  the  British  flag,  perches  authoritatively 
on  the  flagstaff.     For  hard-headed  shrewd- 
ness, practically  illustrated  and  successful, 
commend   us  to  the  sparrow.     His  keen 
perception    into    men    and    things  —  his 
scientific  diagnosis  of  ihe  j^enus  homo  — 
are  among  his  ruling  traits.     Multiplying 
inordinately,  the  sparrow  is  as  hardy  as 
prolific.     Essentially  a  creature  of  circum- 
stance,  he    is    at    once   ubiquitous    and 
pertinacious.      Playing,  as   some  say,   a 
questionable  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
he  plays  a  very  certain  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of   our  spouts.     Rearing  his   callow 
brood  he  is   actively   insectivorous,   and 
confers  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  agri- 
culturist ;  but,  as   harvest  wanes,  he  be- 
comes recklessly  graranivorous,  and  anon, 
by  a  sudden  transition,  as  omnivorous  as 
mankind   itself.     With   digestive    organs 
the  capacity  of  which  may  well  be  envied, 
the  sparrow  gulps  down  pieces   of  food 
amounting  to  a  twentieth  part  of  its  own 
weight,  and  deems  white  lead  a  palatable 
luxury.     The  smell  of  gunpowder  in  the 
air,  without   the  accompaaiment  of  shot, 
is  deemed  more  alarming  than  dangerous, 
and    periodical    explosions  are    but    the 
means  of  transferring  its  affections  from 
an  empty  stook  in  one  part  of  the  field  to 
a  full    one    in   another.      The    moral    of 
"Damn  that  boy,  he's  asleep  again,"  has 
long  been   a  pointless  joke  among   spar- 
rows, and  the  only  sound  his  rattle  con- 
veys is  an  unpleasant  association  of  the 
coming  of  the  reaper.    With  an  ever-active 
brain,  and  surviving  as  the  fittest,  no  cun- 
ning engine  has  yet  been  devised  which 
was  greatly  destructive  to  sparrows,  and 
the    various    machinations    of    these    as 
handed  down   by   inherited   instinct,  are 
probably  better  known  to  the  orthodox 
sparrow  than  to  man  himself.     The  pitia- 


ble personation  of  Hobbs,  intended  to  act 
as  a  scarecrow,  is  only  recognized  by  the 
sparrow  as  affording  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  insects  ;  and  having  served  this 
end  is  ripped  up  and  disembowelled,  its 
internal  economy  being  torn  out  to  make 
way  for  a  brood  of  young  sparrows,  there- 
by adding  insult  to  injury  in  the  basest 
and  most  fraudulent  fashion.  The  spar- 
row is,  in  short,  to  paraphrase  Bacon,  "a 
wise  thing  for  itself,  but  a  shrewd  thing 
for  everybody  else."  Bold,  active,  and 
vivacious,  its  distribution  is  as  wide  as 
that  of  the  Englishman.  Patronizing  art, 
science,  and  law,  the  sparrow  breeds 
and  broods  in  the  temples  dedicated  to 
their  shrines,  and  in  one  European  capital 
has  unwittingly  attempted  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  justice  by  constructing  her  nest 
in  one  of  the  pans  held  by  the  blind  em- 
blem of  that  inestimable  virtue.  In  other 
instances,  the  sparrow  has  shut  out  the 
sight  of  an  emperor,  built  her  nest  in  the 
outstretched  palm  of  a  great  warrior,  and, 
Radical  as  the  bird  is,  chirrups  beneath 
and  occupies  the  thatch  of  the  lowliest 
peasant  husbandman. 

n. 

FOR   THE  PROSECUTION. 
BY  CHARLES   WHITEHEAD,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

Darwin,  in  his  "Animals  and  Plants 
Under  Domestication,"  has  this  passage: 
"  From  a  remote  period,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  man  has  subjected   many  animals 
and  plants  to  domestication  and  culture. 
Man  has  no  power  of  altering  the  absolute 
conditions  of  life,  he  cannot  change  the 
climate   of  any  country,  he  adds  no  new 
element  to  the  soil ;  but  he  can  remove  an 
animal  or  plant  from  one  climate  or  soil 
to  another,  and  give  it  food  on  which  it 
did  not  subsist  in  its  natural  state."     Man 
has  consciously  and  intentionally  improved 
many  species  of  animals,  with  enormous 
advantage  to  himself.    Unconsciously,  and 
without  intention,  he  has,  by  action  or  in- 
action, increased  the  numbers  of  certain 
species,   and  diminished   the   amount   of 
others.  For  example,  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  hawks,  owls,  jays,  magpies,  stoats, 
and  weasels  has  tended  to  produce  alarm- 
ing quantities  of  rats  and  mice,  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  having  been  deranged  by 
the    volition    of    gamekeepers.      Rabbits 
were  introduced   into  Australasian  coun- 
tries whose  climatic  and  other  conditions 
are  expressly  suitable  for  their  propaga- 
tion, and  natural  checks  against  this  in  the 
shape  of  carnivorous  enemies  are  wholly 
absent.     The  consequences  to  the  owners 
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of  sheep-runs  and  cattle-ranges  are  simply 
disastrous;  the  rabbits  defy  all  efforts  to 
keep  them  down. 

By  means  of  international  trade  and  com- 
merce g:reat  changes  have  been  brought 
about,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom.  Thus  the  native  New  Zealand 
rat  has  been  completely  extirpated  by  the 
large  brown  rat  brought  to  this  island  in 
European  vessels.  Dr.  Wallace  mentions 
in  his  work,  entitled  "  Darwinism,"  that 
the  original  New  Zealand  rat  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Maoris  from  their  home  in 
the  Pacific.  He  also  remarks  that  in  New 
Zealand  a  native  fly  is  being  supplanted  by 
the  European  house-fly,  and  that  in  Aus- 
tralia the  imported  hive-bee  is  exterminat- 
ing the  small,  stingless  native  bee. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  two  or  three 
species  of  thistles  well  known  in  Europe, 
notably  the  Canada  thistle,  have  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  have  become  so  general  and 
troublesome  that  laws  against  this  and 
other  weeds  have  been  promulgated  in 
many  of  the  states  and  provinces.  Hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  the  plain  of  La 
Plata,  Dr.  Wallace  says,  are  "  now  covered 
with  two  or  three  species  of  European 
thistle,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  new  plant,  but  in  the  native  coun- 
tries of  these  thistles  they  occupy,  except 
in  cultivated  or  waste  ground,  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  vegetation.  The  com- 
mon sow-thistle  has  spread  over  New 
Zealand  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  with  English  farm 
seeds." 

Various  other  weeds  have  been  brought 
from  Europe  to  America  and  Australasian 
lands,  such  as  the  common  bird-weed. 

The  wholesale  spreading  abroad  of 
weeds  has  been  caused  by  the  unconscious 
act  of  man,  and  without  his  special  inter- 
ference. In  the  same  way  many  injurious 
insects  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  world,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  rabliits 
into  Australasian  colonies,  this  was  done 
consciously  and  with  open  eyes.  In  the 
same  way  the  sparrow  was  introduced 
into  America  and  the  Australasian  coun- 
tries, though  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  colonization  were  not  in  any  degree 
expected  by  those  who  thought  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  familiar  chirp 
of  the  lively  bird  in  the  homes  of  the 
United  States  and  Australasia. 

In  Great  Britain  the  action  of  man, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  occa- 
sioned an  undue  development  of  sparrows 


in  these  late  years,  to  the  great  injury  of 
farm  and  garden  produce.  Our  forefathers 
were  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  kept 
sparrows  down  by  means  of  parochial 
by-laws,  whose  carrying  out  was  charged 
impartially  to  the  accounts  of  parish  rates, 
and  in  many  cases  to  the  church  rates. 
In  old  churchwardens'  books  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  entries  of  this  kind 
are  commonly  found  :  '*  To  Joe  Wiilett  for 
4  Dozen  &  4  Sparrows,  is.  id.'''  Both 
taking  the  eggs  and  killing  the  young  of 
sparrows  were  religiously  enjoined  upon 
the  youths  of  former  days,  and  these  birds 
were  kept  well  under.  Churchwardens  no 
longer  have  rates  to  spend,  and  bird-nest- 
ing does  not  occupy  the  minds  and  hands 
of  boys  in  these  regenerate  or  degenerate 
days  of  School  Boards.  After  the  compul- 
sory payment  of  church  rates  was  abol- 
ished, sparrow  clubs  were  formed  in  the 
principal  corn-growing  parishes;  but  most 
of  these  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
sparrows  now  increase  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  sources  of 
infinite  injury  to  cultivators  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  sparrows 
have  visited  cornfields  in  some  districts 
from  the  end  of  July  to  December  in 
flocks  of  thousands,  as  they  always  con- 
gregate for  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  breed- 
ing season,  and  have  cleored  the  ears  of 
grain.  Sparrows  propagate  in  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  ratio,  so  that  checks  of  some 
kind  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  proper  bounds,  and  to  obvi- 
ate the  injury  to  corn  crops  of  all  kinds, 
which  becomes  more  serious  year  by  year. 
While  collecting  information,  lately,  con- 
cerning the  Hessian  fly  and  its  action 
upon  corn  crops,  we  were  in  many  cases 
met  with  the  following  response:  "Yes, 
there  are  some  pupas  of  the  Hessian  fly  to 
be  found,  but  the  harm  done  by  this  insect 
is  far  less  than  that  caused  by  those  con- 
founded sparrows."  As  a  good  deal  of 
corn  was  much  laid  this  season  by  the 
heavy  rains,  the  sparrows  were  able  to  get 
the  grain  easily,  although,  as  is  well  known 
by  observers,  they  have  a  way  of  getting 
it  out  from  the  ears  of  upstanding  crops. 
A  corn  farmer,  living  near  a  large  town, 
stated  lately  that  they  seem  to  come  out 
from  the  towns  for  the  summer.  "  I  see 
them  in  flocks  of  many  thousands  just 
when  the  corn  is  filling,  and  they  keep  at 
it  as  long  as  there  is  any  left  in  the  fields." 
I  have  seen  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  with  scarcely  a  corn  left  in  the  ear 
for  twenty  yards  round  the  field.  Two  or 
three  small  farmers  this  year  have  had 
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men  tending  the  fields.  True,  the  cost  of 
men  and  gunpowder  is  nearly  as  much  as 
the  damage,  as  they  had  to  fire  off  every 
ten  minutes,  and  the  sparrows  get  so  used 
to  it  that  they  quietly  go  into  the  middle 
of  the  fields.  One  man,  who  had  thirty 
acres  of  corn,  put  the  damage  done  by  the 
sparrows  at  £10.  Another  said  they  had 
eaten  at  least  eight  bushels  per  acre  in  an 
eight-acre  field.  Farmers  in  many  cases 
declare  that  they  must  make  a  raid  upon 
the  sparrows  in  self-defence,  and  talk  omi- 
nously of  poison  in  the  coming  winter. 

Sparrows  also  injure  farmers  by  eating 
the  seed  of  Trifolium  incarnatum^  which 
is  sown  before  the  plundering  sparrow 
gangs  are  broken  up,  and  is  generally  put 
in  broadcast  and  merely  rolled  in,  so  that 
much  of  the  seed  is  exposed.  And  no  one 
can  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  in- 
jury caused  by  sparrows  in  picking  out 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees  during  winter,  not 
only  in  gardens  and  orchards,  but  also  in 
fruit  plantations  away  from  houses  and 
buildings.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  buds  of  gooseberries  and  red-currant 
bushes,  and  of  cherry  and  pear  trees. 
Peach-trees  also  suffer  from  their  depre- 
dations. As  an  excuse  for  this  mischief, 
it  is  alleged  that  it  is  done  to  get  at  in- 
sects in  the  buds.  Sparrows  have  been 
closely  watched  at  this  work,  with  the  re- 
sult of  proof  that  there  were  no  insects 
present ;  the  damage  having  been  done,  as 
it  appeared  in  some  cases,  for  mere  wan- 
ton destruction,  and  in  others  for  the  sake 
of  the  green,  sweet  buds  as  pleasant  food. 
In  hard  winters,  when  other  food  is  scarce, 
fruit  trees  and  other  trees  suffer  exceed- 
ingly from  the  attacks  of  sparrows.  When 
peach  blossoms  are  unfolding,  sparrows 
may  often  be  noticed  picking  off  the  flow- 
ers and  buds,  apparently  for  amusement. 
This  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  action 
of  frosts.  Just  as  the  buds  of  black  cur- 
rant bushes  are  unfolding,  sparrows  fre- 
quently attack  them  and  pull  the  blossoms 
to  pieces,  although  there  are  no  signs  of 
insects  within.  It  appears  to  be  mere 
mischief.  In  the  United  States  the  de- 
struction of  buds  and  blossoms  of  fruit 
and  other  trees  is  recognized  as  most  seri- 
ous, and  admitted  without  argument  even 
by  the  sparrows'  friends.  There  are  still 
a  few  who  believe  that  the  bird,  in  de- 
stroying buds,  is  only  seeking  insects 
within. 

Fruit  is  also  damaged  by  sparrows. 
Ripening  figs  and  plums  seem  especially 
grateful  to  their  tastes.  Apples,  too,  suf- 
fer from  their  repeated  pecks.  Peaches 
also,  and  pears  on  walls,  are  often  noticed 


to  have  holes  in  them,  which  are  set  down 
to  mice  or  insects.  If  they  are  watched 
it  will  be  frequently  found  that  sparrows 
cause  the  harm. 

Vegetable  gardeners  know  to  their  cost 
what  terrible  mischief  sparrows  occasion 
to  peas  throughout  the  season,  from  the 
time  when  the  first  leaves  appear  to  the 
last  picking  of  pods.  Young  lettuces 
and  early  cabbages  are  ravaged,  the  slugs 
being  often  falsely  accused.  Beetroot 
leaves  in  early  stages  are  nipped  off. 
Spinach  is  devoured  when  the  leaves  are 
young  and  tender.  In  short,  unless  the 
habits  and  destructive  ways  of  these  birds 
are  carefully  noted,  no  one  can  have 
a  conception  of  the  losses  they  cause  in 
kitchen  and  market  gardens,  as  well  as  in 
flower  gardens,  in  taking  seeds  and  in 
picking  off  the  first  leaves  of  young  plants. 
For  example,  it  is  diflScult  to  get  migno- 
nette where  sparrows  abound.  Many 
other  flowers  are  attacked  in  their  early 
stage  by  these  ubiquitous  and  almost  om- 
nivorous depredators.  The  almost  un- 
mixed evil  wrought  by  house-sparrows  has 
been  clearly  brought  before  cultivators  by 
the  late  Colonel  Russel  of  Romford,  by 
Mr.  Champion  Russel,  and  ofttimes  and  in 
characteristically  vigorous  terms  by  Miss 
E.  Ormerod,  who  in  her  thirteenth  report 
on  injurious  insects,  says:  "The  obser- 
vations of  the  sparrow  nuisance,  as  it  is 
well  described,  continue  to  show  the  same 
points  which  are  observed  year  by  year, 
namely,  loss  from  depredations  of  this 
bird  on  fruit  trees,  buds,  etc.,  to  fruit 
farmers ;  on  young  crops  or  vegetables, 
as  peas,  etc.,  in  gardens;  and  deplorable 
losses  where  the  birds  flock  to  the  corn  in 
autumn." 

All  the  offences  of  the  house-sparrow 
cited  above  are  fully  and  completely  rec- 
ognized by  American,  Canadian,  and 
Australasian  cultivators.  The  United 
States  ornithologist,  Dr.  Merriman,  in  a 
long  and  elaborate  report  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  1888,  formulates  a  fearful 
indictment  against  the  "  English  sparrow," 
as  it  is  styled,  which  was  first  settled  in 
the  country  in  1853.  At  this  time  it  has 
spread  over  thirty-seven  states  and  six 
territories,  having  first  invaded  the  larger 
citJes,  then  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
then  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  finally 
the  populous  farming  districts.  As  the 
towns  and  villages  become  filled  to  reple- 
tion the  overflow  moves  off  into  the 
country,  and  the  sparrow's  range  is  thus 
gradually  extended.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  is  suddenly  transported  to  consid- 
erable distances  by  going  to  roost  in  empty 
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box-cars  and  travelling  hundreds  of  miles. 
When  let  out  again  it  is  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  in  its  native  town.  In  this  way 
it  reached  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
1883,  on  board  the  railway  trains  from  the 
west.  In  like  manner  another  colony  ar- 
rived March  i,  1884,  in  grain  cars  from 
Montreal.  Similarly  it  has  arrived  at  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  fifteen  years  from 
1870  the  new  territory  in  the  United  States 
invaded  by  the  English  sparrow  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  five 
hundred  square  miles,  and  that  the  total 
area  now  occupied  there  is  much  over 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
square  miles. 

In  Canada  it  occupies  considerably  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
miles.  Its  rapid  spread  and  increase  cre- 
ate consternation  in  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural circles.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario, 
the  well-known  president,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 
remarked  that  *' a  subject  demanding  im- 
mediate attention  at  the  hands  of  economic 
entomologists,  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  materially  affect  the  amount  of  in- 
sect presence,  is  the  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  sparrows. 
Introduced  into  Canada  but  a  few  years 
ago,  it  has  already  increased  in  some 
places  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  trouble- 
some pest,  and  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  exterminate  the  audacious  little 
miscreant."  Professor  Saunders,  late 
president  of  the  Ontario  Entomological 
Society,  said  at  the  same  meeting  that 
"the  extermination  of  the  English  spar- 
row would  be  a  great  boon  to  Canada," 
and  the  minister  of  agriculture  for  Ontario 
stated  that  "this  destructive  bird  was  no 
longer  under  the  protection  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  respecting  insectivorous  birds, 
and  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  aid  in 
reducing  its  numbers." 

Australasian  cultivators  are  much 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  the  house- 
sparrow.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies  are  taking  strong  action  against 
it,  while  entomologists  equally  denounce 
it.  In  a  paper  read  before  a  congress  of 
agricultural  bureaux,  Mr.  F.  S.  Crawford, 
a  skilful  entomologist,  divided  the  various 
pests  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  into  two 
classes,  the  free  and  parasitic  ;  and  placed 
among  "  free  animal  pests  "  rabbits,  spar- 
rows, locusts,  some  beetles,  certain  grubs 
of  beetles,  and  a  few  caterpillars.  Prizes 
are  offered  by  many  societies  in  Australia 
for  the  largest  number  of  heads  of  spar- 
rows and  of  sparrows'  eggs. 
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Besides  the  direct  injuries  of  house- 
sparrows,  they  entail  indirect  harmful 
consequences  by  driving  away  useful  in- 
sectivorous birds.  They  are  pugnacious 
and  numerous,  so  that  other  birds  cannot 
exist  near  them.  They  have  been  aptly 
termed  "ruffians  in  feather."  Swallows 
and  martins  are  routed  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts  and  nesting-places.  Many 
a  householder  will  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  swallows'  nests  were  regularly 
made  in  corners  of  their  houses,  whereas 
lately  it  has  been  quite  exceptional  to  see 
a  nest.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  swallows  is  due 
altogether  to  sparrows  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  prevented  swallows  from 
nesting  as  of  old  upon  buildings,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  have  prevented 
them  from  building  at  all.  >Swallows  are 
admittedly  the  most  valuable  friends  of 
the  cultivator.  Their  food  is  altogether 
of  insects,  including  midges  and  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  CecidomyidcB  of  all  kinds  and  other 
aphides,  turnip  flee  beetles,  and  such  like 
devastators  of  crops.  Their  large  de- 
crease is  a  national  calamity.  Colonel 
Russel  suggests  that  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  the  wheat  midge,  Cecidomyia  tri- 
tici,  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  it  is  not  by 
any  means  unlikely  that  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  hop  blights  from  aphides  in 
the  last  ten  years  is  attributable  to  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  swallows,  as  aphides 
migrate  in  the  winged  form  from  trees  of 
the  prunus  tribe,  especially  damsons,  to 
the  hop  plants,  and  from  the  hop  plants 
again  to  the  damsons.  There  are  two 
distinct  migrations  of  winged  aphides 
through  the  air  to  accomplish  this,  giving 
great  opportunities  to  swallows.  With 
regard  to  other  birds  useful  to  cultivators, 
such  as  fly-catchers,  water-wagtails,  and 
others,  they  are  all  driven  away  by  spar- 
rows, which  do  not  tolerate  other  birds 
near  their  homes. 

And  with  respect  to  aphides,  it  may  be 
said  here  in  looking  on  the  blackest  side 
of  sparrows,  that  they  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  larvae  of  the  CoccinellidcBy  which 
are  the  great  devourers  of  aphides  in  all 
stages.  The  same  complaint  is  made  of 
the  sparrow  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — that  it  drives  away  insectivo- 
rous insects,  and  disdains  to  eat  them  it- 
self. No  less  than  seventy  kinds  of  birds 
are  said  to  be  molested  by  the  sparrow  in 
the  United  States,  the  majority  of  which 
are  species  which  nest  about  houses, 
farms,  and  gardens,  and  are  decidedly 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Now,   looking  upon   the   other  side  of 
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the  picture,  in  what  way  do  sparrows  profit 
anything  or  anybody?  Do  they  benefit 
those  who  cultivate  the  land  by  reducing 
the  number  of  insects  injurious  to  crops  ? 
They  undoubtedly  take  some  insects  to 
their  young  ones ;  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  because  other  suitable  food  for  the  brood 
is  not  forthcoming.  Several  who  have 
watched  these  birds  hold  that  small  cater- 
pillars and  larvae  are  given,  among  many 
other  things,  to  the  young  birds  in  their 
early  stages.  Small  beetles,  red  spiders, 
and  small  flies  are  also  found  in  the  maws 
of  young  sparrows.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  caterpillars  are  always  smooth ; 
hairy  caterpillars  are  not  eaten  by  spar- 
rows at  any  time.  Colonel  Russel  states 
that  he  once  examined  in  Essex  the  stom- 
achs of  forty-seven  nestling  sparrows,  and 
only  found  the  remains  of  six  small  insects 
in  the  entire  lot,  the  crops  in  most  cases 
being  filled  with  green  peas  and  greens. 
That  sparrows  have  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  aphides  is  proved  over  and  over 
again,  by  the  fact  that  these  insects  have 
swarmed  upon  plum,  damson,  and  other 
trees  close  to  where  hundreds  of  sparrows 
have  been  born  and  bred.  Aphides  upon 
roses  in  gardens  near  the  nesting-places 
of  many  sparrows  are  never  touched  by 
these  birds;  and  in  the  recent  visitations 
of  caterpillars  upon  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds,  the  attack  has  been  virulent  in  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  fruit  plantations  hard 
by  the  breeding  and  roosting-places  of 
hundreds  of  sparrows  as  in  localities  far 
from  their  usual  haunts.  Sparrows  may 
be  seen  in  large  flocks  in  corn-fields  after 
the  harvest,  and  close  to  turnips  infested 
with  aphides,  but  they  utterly  disregard 
this  kind  of  food.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  will  not  look  at  pea  or  bean  aphides, 
nor  at  the  weevils  which  sometimes  swarm 
upon  pea  and  bean  haulm,  though  directly 
peas  are  formed  they  attack  the  pods. 
Miss  Ormerod  says,  in  her  seventh  yearly 
"  Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  In- 
sects :  "  "I  have  not  received  from  any 
quarter  a  single  trustworthy  observation 
of  sparrows  feeding  regularly  upon  insects. 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  they  can 
and  do  sometimes  take  them  in  special 
circumstances." 

Professor  Riley,  the  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  made  a  most  exhaustive  report 
upon  the  insectivorous  habits  of  the  spar- 
row, after  long  and  careful  investigation, 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  bird  will  exception- 
ally feed  upon  any  insects ;  but  I  am 
strongly   inclined  to  believe  that  the  de- 


ductions made  from  my  own  observations 
will  hold  very  generally  true,  and  that  in 
cases  where  injurious  insects  have  been 
fed  upon  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  insec- 
tivorous habits  or  preference,  but  by  mere 
accident.  Dr,  Lintner,  the  entomologist 
of  the  New  York  State,  has  arrived  at 
practically  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
the  naturally  gramnivorous  or  vegetarian 
characteristics  of  the  sparrow,  and  of  its 
uselessness  as  an  insect  destroyer.  The 
verdict  of  another  able  economic  entomol- 
ogist, Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Ontario,  is  that  al- 
though during  the  breeding  season  they 
do  destroy  many  soft-bodied  insects  as 
food  for  their  young,  this  good  office  is  by 
far  outweighed  by  the  harm  they  do  in 
driving  away  truly  insectivorous  birds, 
and  by  their  direct  ravages  upon  grain 
crops. 

There  is  a  more  weighty  argument 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  sparrow,  and 
directly  demonstrating  its  destructiveness, 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  of  America,  framed  to  pro- 
tect sparrows,  have  been  repealed,  and 
regulations  of  cities  to  the  same  effect 
have  practically  become  dead  letters. 
Bounties  have  been  offered  by  some  towns 
and  counties  in  the  United  States.  In 
Michigan  State  one  halfpenny  per  head  is 
paid  for  "  English  sparrows."  If  there 
were  any  good  in  these  birds  it  is  quite 
certain  that  such  practical  people  as  the 
Americans  would  not  set  their  faces  so 
steadily  against  them,  and  take  such  active 
steps  by  means  of  poison,  trapping,  net- 
ting, and  shooting  to  decrease  their  num- 
bers. 

Canadians  have  also  ceased  to  protect 
sparrows,  and  now  are  compassing  their 
destruction  in  every  possible  way.  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  farmers  and  gar- 
deners are  offering  rewards  and  prizes  to 
those  who  kill  the  largest  number  of  spar- 
rows, and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
their  eggs,  as  fatal  experience  has  taught 
them  that  they  are  unmitigated  evils. 

They  have  been  compelled,  moreover, 
to  poison  them  by  wholesale.  "Their 
most  successful  method  is  that  of  placing 
poisoned  wheat  in  a  bag  with  chaff,  and 
allowing  it  to  leak  over  a  tail  of  a  cart 
along  the  road."  The  sparrows  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  bushel. 

British  cultivators  have  waged  war  in  a 
half-hearted  way  against  these  enemies  for 
a  long  while.  They  say  now  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  prompt  and  drastic 
measures  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sparrows,  and  that  they  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  legal  means  to 
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accomplish  this.  Seeing  there  is  such  a 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  at 
least  half  the  inhabited  world  with  regard 
to  the  mischievous  and  destructive  nature 
of  sparrows,  the  feeble  voices  of  bird-lov- 
ers and  humanitarians,  who  urge  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply 
at  their  will  and  pleasure,  will  hardly  be 
listened  to. 

III. 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 
BY  REV.  THEODORE  WOOD, 

Author  of  *•  Our  Bird  Allies,"  "  Our  Insect 
Allies,"  etc.,  etc. 

If  among  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
our  islands  there  be  a  bird  with  a  bad 
character,  that  bird  is  most  undoubtedly 
the  common  house-sparrow.  From  all 
quarters  there  rises  up  a  chorus  of  exe- 
cration against  it.  Farmers  and  garden- 
ers unite  in  abusing  it.  They  accuse  it  of 
numberless  crimes.  They  regard  it  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity.  They  freely  advo- 
cate its  partial  or  even  complete  extermi- 
nation. And  by  organized  as  well  as  by 
individual  efforts  that  policy  has  been 
largely  carried  into  effect.  We  hear  of 
Sparrow  Clubs  which  pay  so  much  per 
head  for  the  birds  themselves,  and  so 
much  per  dozen  for  their  eggs.  We  read 
of  farmers  who  scatter  poisoned  grain  in 
severe  weather  —  a  sort  of  refinement  of 
cruelty  —  with  the  result  of  destroying  not 
sparrows  alone,  but  numbers  of  other 
small  birds  with  them.  We  all  know  the 
fruit-grower  who  cannot  believe  that  his 
garden  or  his  orchard  is  in  safety  unless 
it  is  incessantly  promenaded  by  a  man 
with  a  gun.  And  still  the  cry  is  for  fur- 
ther slaughter.  Is  this  slaughter  neces- 
sary ? 

In  order  to  answer  that  question,  we 
must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  various 
counts  upon  which  the  sparrow  is  ar- 
raigned. 

1.  It  is  accused  of  stealing  corn,  alike 
from  the  field,  the  rick,  and  the  poultry- 
yard  ;  and  a  well-known  Cheshire  agricul- 
turist—  Mr.  Bell  —  has  lately  estimated 
the  annual  loss  of  wheat  due  to  the  at- 
tacks of  sparrows  in  England  alone  at 
^2,089,353. 

2.  It  is  further  accused  of  shelling-out 
growing  peas  from  their  pods,  and  in 
many  cases  even  of  destroying  the  plants 
themselves  almost  immediately  upon  their 
appearance  above  the  ground. 

3.  It  is  also  said  to  damage  crocuses, 


primroses,  and  other  garden  plants,  by 
plucking  the  blossoms  or  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  apparently  out  of  wanton  mischief. 

4.  It  is  charged  with  driving  martins 
from  their  nests,  and  so  expelling  strictly 
insectivorous  birds  from  districts  in  which 
their  services  are  especially  valuable. 

Besides  these,  there  are  one  or  two 
minor  counts  of  no  practical  importance. 

This  indictment  appears  sufficiently  for- 
midable. But  the  case  for  the  defence 
must  be  set  against  it,  and  this  consists  of 
three  contentions. 

1.  That  some  of  the  above  accusations 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

2.  That  others  are  totally  untrue. 

3.  That  the  undeniable  mischief,  large 
as  it  is,  of  which  the  sparrow  is  at  times 
the  cause,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  services  rendered  by  the  bird  in 
other  ways. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  contentions 
in  turn. 

Taking  the  average  price  of  wheat  at 
30J.  per  quarter,  Mr.  ISell's  estimate  re- 
quires us  to  believe  that  1,392,904 quarters 
of  this  grain  alone,  or  313,404  tons,  are 
annually  swallowed  by  English  sparrows. 
In  other  words,  these  birds  dispose  of 
nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  wheat  grown 
in  England.  Prodigious!  The  statement 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Probably  Mr. 
Bell,  like  many  farmers  before  him,  has 
based  his  calculations  upon  the  amount  of 
damage  wrought  in  one  particular  field  — 
a  damage  which  is  often  very  great,  and 
also  most  deceptive.  For  sparrows  are 
by  no  means  equally  distributed  over  all 
parts  of  our  corn-growing  districts.  They 
congregate  near  trees  or  houses,  or  in 
such  other  spots  as  may  be  convenient  for 
nesting  and  shelter,  and  never  travel  far 
afield  in  search  of  food ;  so  that  their  mis- 
chief is  concentrated  upon  a  comparatively 
small  area  of  ground.  Thus  certain  fields 
in  the  neighborhood  of  trees  or  buildings 
may  be  systematically  robbed  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  produce,  while  others, 
at  a  little  distance,  as  invariably  escape. 
Clearly,  then,  it  is  misleading  and  unfair 
to  take  a  particular  field  as  a  sample,  and 
to  build  up  a  startling  array  of  figures 
upon  the  exceptional  basis  which  it  af- 
fords. 

Much  of  the  evidence  against  the  spar- 
row on  this  particular  count,  again,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  examination  of  the 
crops  of  slaughtered  specimens.  This 
evidence,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  unex- 
ceptionable; but  it  is  weak  and  deficient 
in  this  respect,  that  although  it  may  estab- 
lish  the  fact  that  sparrows  feed  largely 
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upon  corn,  it  altogether  fails  to  show 
where  that  corn  comes  from.  Now,  a 
sparrow  may  frequently  obtain  a  hearty 
meal  of  corn  without  robbing  the  farmer 
or  the  poultry-keeper  at  all.  At  harvest 
time,  for  instance,  and  during  the  gleaning 
season  which  succeeds  it,  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  lies  scattered  upon  the  ground, 
perfectly  useless  to  the  farmer,  quite  be- 
yond the  power  even  of  the  gleaners  to 
gather  up.  In  devouring  this  grain  the 
bird  is  performing  not  a  mischievous  but 
a  positively  beneficial  act,  since  if  allowed 
to  remain  it  would  shortly  sprout,  and  tend 
to  exhaust  the  land.  Yet,  if  a  sparrow, 
having  feasted  upon  such  grain,  be  shot 
and  opened,  the  contents  of  his  crop  are 
brought  forward  as  undeniable  evidence 
that  he  has  been  robbing  the  farmer  ! 

Sparrows  extract  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain,  too,  from  horse-droppings;  and 
they  also  devour  no  small  quantity  which 
has  been  brought  out  from  the  ricks,  not 
by  the  birds  themselves,  but  by  rats.  So 
that  even  though  sparrow  after  sparrow 
may  be  examined,  and  found  to  contain 
grain,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that 
grain  has  been  stolen  from  the  farmer. 

On  the  count  of  destroying  garden  flow- 
ers, the  sparrow  must  plead  guilty.  It  is 
a  crime  of  comparatively  modern  devel- 
opment, and  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  desire  to  obtain  certain  small  insects 
which  tenant  the  flowers  in  question. 

The  accusation  of  stealing  peas  and  de- 
stroying the  plants  may  be  met  by  a  flat 
denial. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  commonly  at- 
tribute the  chipped  leaves  of  young  bean 
and  pea  plants  to  the  beak  of  the  sparrow. 
In  reality,  however,  the  injury  is  due,  not 
to  the  bird  at  all,  but  to  the  small  Sitones 
weevils,  which  are  so  terribly  destructive 
to  many  leguminous  plants.  This  may 
readily  be  proved  by  experiment.  On  a 
warm  spring  evening,  let  the  investigator 
examine  a  few  rows  of  young  peas  or 
beans  by  the  aid  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 
He  will  find  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
thronged  by  these  little  beetles,  all  busily 
feeding  upon  them.  Now  let  him  remove 
the  insects  from  a  leaf  or  two,  and  he  will 
see  that  the  margins  are  chipped  away, 
even  down  to  the  midrib,  in  exactly  the 
manner  attributed  to  the  beak  of  the  spar- 
row. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  sparrows 
visit  pea  and  bean  fields  in  multitudes. 
No  doubt  they  do ;  but  they  go  for  the 
sake,  not  of  the  plants  themselves,  but  of 
the  weevils  which  are  attacking  and  de- 
stroying them.     So  that  their  errand,  in 


reality,  far  from  being  of  a  mischievous 
character,  is  a  highly  beneficial  one. 

Some  five  years  since  I  had  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  fact.  In  my  own 
garden,  near  Broadstairs,  were  several 
long  rows  of  "  telephone  "  peas.  Of  all 
the  garden  owners  of  the  neighborhood,  I 
alone  took  no  pains  to  prevent  the  visits 
of  sparrows,  which  were  allowed  free  and 
undisturbed  access  to  every  part  of  the 
garden,  and  took  the  fullest  advantage  of 
their  opportunities.  On  visiting  the  rows, 
indeed,  I  frequently  disturbed  a  flock  of 
twenty  or  thirty  sparrows  from  among 
them.  Yet  I  lost  neither  a  plant  nor  a 
pod,  while  none  of  my  neighbors  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  a  crop  of  even  average 
yield.  The  fact  was  that  the  Sitones  wee- 
vils were  unusually  abundant  in  that  sea- 
son, and  that  the  sparrows  had  removed 
them  from  my  rows,  while  in  those  of  ray 
neighbors,  from  which  the  birds  were  ex- 
cluded, the  insects  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  mischievous  operations  unchecked. 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  quite  be- 
yond dispute,  I  killed  half-a-dozen  of  the 
birds  and  opened  them.  In  five  out  of  the 
six  the  crop  contained  a  number  of  the 
dead  weevils,  while  in  the  gizzard  were 
vestiges  of  others.  In  none  of  these  was 
there  anything  of  a  vegetable  character. 
In  the  crop  of  the  sixth,  which  had  appar- 
ently but  just  arrived,  was  a  single  grain 
of  corn,  probably  extracted  —  the  month 
being  May  —  from  some  horse-droppings 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Against  the  great  amount  of  mischief 
which  is  undoubtedly  committed  by  the 
sparrow,  must  be  set  the  very  great  ser- 
vices which  it  renders  by  the  destruction 
of  mischievous  insects. 

This  is  notably  the  case  during  the 
breeding  season,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  some  ten  weeks.  The  young 
sparrows  are  quite  unable  to  digest  a  veg- 
etable diet,  and  are  fed  entirely  upon  in- 
sects. Actual  experiment  has  shown  that 
these  —  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
highly  injurious  grubs  —  are  brought  to 
the  nest  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  hour.  As- 
suming that  the  sparrow  works  for  only 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  —  an  estimate  far 
below  the  mark  —  we  still  have  a  total  of 
480  insects  per  day,  3,360  per  week,  and 
33,600  in  the  course  of  the  breeding  season 
destroyed  by  each  pair  of  birds  !  And  this 
calculat>on  does  not  take  into  account 
those  which  are  devoured  by  the  parent 
birds  themselves.  Of  the  value  of  the 
sparrow  as  a  grub  destroyer  I  have  again 
had  practical  experience.  There  is  a 
large  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  in  North 
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Kent  in  which  sparrows  are  not  only  tol- 
erated, but  encouraged.  The  walls  of  the 
house  and  stabling  are  covered  with  ivy 
and  creepers,  in  which  they  nest  in  hun- 
dreds. The  garden,  however,  is  bordered 
on  two  sides  by  an  extensive  orchard,  de- 
voted partly  to  apple-trees  and  partly  to 
gooseberries  and  currants,  which  are  also 
grown  largely  in  the  kitchen  garden.  And 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  that 
orchard  is  patrolled  by  gunners,  with  in- 
structions to  shoot  every  sparrow  that  they 
see. 

Now  on  the  doctrine  accepted  by  farm- 
ers, the  orchard  ought  to  bear  plenti- 
fully, while  the  kitchen  garden  should  be 
stripped  of  its  produce.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  exact  opposite  is  regularly  the 
case.  The  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
are  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  saw  fly  and 
currant  moth  grubs  and  caterpillars,  while 
the  apple-trees  are  similarly  damaged  by 
the  larvag  of  the  lackey  moth,  and  the 
fruit  return  is  hardly  ever  sufficient  to 
cover  working  expenses. 

But  in  the  kitchen  garden  matters  are 
very  different.  The  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes  are  literally  laden  with  fruit. 
More  than  half  a  ton  of  jam  is  annually 
made  from  the  produce  of  the  latter  alone, 
puddings,  etc.,  for  a  school  of  thirty  boys 
are  manufactured  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  given 
away,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  season  a 
considerable  amount  invariably  remains 
ungathered.  So,  too,  with  the  gooseber- 
ries, while  the  lackey  caterpillar  is  almost 
unknown  upon  the  apples.  Surely  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  commen- 
tary upon  the  value  of  the  sparrow  as  an 
insect  destroyer.  I  may  further  refer  to 
the  fact  that  in  Maine  and  Auxerre,  some 
five-and-thirty  years  since,  sparrows  were 
wholly  exterminated  in  accordance  with 
government  edict.  In  the  following  sea- 
son even  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  caterpillars.  Per- 
haps, too,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
following,  which  appeared  two  years  since 
in  the  Kentish  newspapers,  and  carries 
with  it  great  weight  owing  to  the  source 
from  which  the  main  statement  emanates. 
I  looked  for  some  weeks  for  a  contradic- 
tion, which,  however,  never  appeared  :  — 

"An  almost  unprecedented  attack  of 
maggot  has  taken  place  in  the  Kentish 
fruit  plantations,  and  nut  and  apple  crops 
have  been  in  many  instances  grievously 
damaged  if  not  destroyed.  Planters  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  fight  the  pest; 
but  the  grubs  are  so  numerous  that  hith- 
erto   they  have  defeated   all   attempts   to 
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get  rid  of  them.  The  increase  of  insects 
is  said  by  the  farmers  to  be  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  sparrows,  owing  to  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  birds  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  district." 

The  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  spar- 
rows in  Australia  and  North  America, 
often  brought  forward  as  an  argument  for 
the  extermination  of  the  bird,  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  "  sparrow  question  "  in  Great 
Britain.  The  bird  in  those  countries  has 
been  introduced  by  man,  and  change  of 
climate  implies  a  corresponding  change  of 
food.  The  sparrow  as  a  British  bird,  on 
every  principle  of  justice,  must  be  judged 
by  its  doings  in  Great  Britain  alone.  And 
weighing  its  services  as  a  whole  against 
its  mischief,  similarly  considered,  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  can  hardly  deny  that 
the  former  largely  predominate. 

IV. 

IN   AMERICA. 

BY  G.    W.    MURDOCH, 

Late  Editor  of  the  Farmer. 

Exactly  forty  years  ago  what  is  prop- 
erly termed  the  "  English  sparrow  "  {Pas- 
ser domesticus')  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  of  America  as  an  ornitho- 
logical experiment.  From  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  the  great  problem  now\^  how 
to  exterminate  the  bird.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  through  the  agency  of 
what  courses  has  such  a  revolution  in 
public  opinion  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  the  most  familiar 
birds  in  existence?  We  use  the  word 
familiar  advisedly,  for  wherever  man  con- 
gregates in  families,  tribes,  or  communi- 
ties, there  will  be  found  the  spafrow  living 
and  thriving,  impudently  audacious  and 
quite  familiar  to  an  almost  irritating  de- 
gree. The  sparrow  has  never  been  a 
much  valued  bird.  It  is  not  of  handsome 
plumage.  He  has  no  compensating  at- 
tractions as  a  musician,  and  there  is  not 
much  in  him  as  a  bird  for  the  pie-dish. 
In  Scriptural  days  of  old  it  was  asked, 
"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  far- 
things?" thereby  implying  that  the  bird 
was  of  trifling  money  value.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  the  Psalmist  saying,  "  I  watch 
and  am  as  a  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone 
upon  the  housetop,"  but  the  bird  to  which 
the  repentant  king  compared  himself  was 
not  our  familiar  Passer  domesticus^  but  a 
thrush  or  Passer  so  lit  art  us,  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  bird.  But  even  before  1850, 
when  the  first  common  sparrow  was  trans- 
ported or  rather  carried  to  America,  the 
character  of  the  bird  as  a  friend  or  foe  of 
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the  farmer  and  the  gardener  was  in  ques- 
tion. The  verdict  against  him  was  of  the 
Scotch  judicial  order,  "not  proven,"  and 
a  good  many  are  still  of  opinion  that  the 
verdict  should  remain  standing,  while  a 
few  regard  the  bird  as  a  pest,  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  a  few  as  a  blessing. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  expe- 
rience of  the  United  States  during  the 
forty  years  the  birds  have  bred  and  ex- 
tended themselves.  The  story  has  been 
admirably  told  in  a  report  just  issued  from 
the  Ornithological  Section  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Washington.  It  con- 
sists of  over  four  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  and  relates  to  an  enormous  mass  of 
direct  evidence  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
birds,  and  is  therefore  an  invaluable,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  valuable  basis  for  induc- 
tive generalization.  In  the  first  place  we 
notice  the  remarkable  adaptability  of  the 
sparrow  to  all  conditions  of  human  life. 
Wherever  man  migrated  and  settled,  there 
went  the  sparrow  and  thrived.  The  bird 
is  at  home  in  the  scorching  southern 
states,  and  he  can  make  himself  quite 
comfortable  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

"The  marvellous  rapidity,"  says  Mr. 
Merriman,  the  eminent  American  orni- 
thologist, "of  the  sparrow's  multiplication, 
the  surprising  swiftness  of  its  extension, 
and  the  prodigious  size  of  the  area  it  over- 
spreads, are  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  bird."  The  facts  in  support  of 
this  statement  are  overwhelming,  and  need 
not  be  recapitulated.  Just  a  few  words 
here  about  the  phenomenal  fecundity  of 
the  sparrow.  "It  is  not  unusual,"  adds 
Mr.  Merriman,  "for  a  single  pair  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  or  further  south,  to 
rear  between  twenty  and  thirty  young  in 
the  course  of  a  year."  Assuming  the  an- 
nual produce  of  a  pair  to  be  twenty-four 
young,  of  which  half  are  females  and  half 
males,  and  assuming  further  for  the  sake 
of  compilation  that  all  live  together  with 
their  offspring,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ten 
years  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  would 
be  275,716,983,698.  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses if  we  allow  three  years  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  sparrow's  life,  and  allowing 
twenty  as  a  maximum  of  annual  births  for 
each  pair,  the  fecundity  is  enormous. 
Now  it  has  been  stoutly  argued  by  the 
"friends  of  sparrows  "  that  at  /easi dunncr 
breeding  time  they  feed  their  young  on 
insects,  in  most  cases  on  injurious  insects, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  do  incalculably 
more  gcod  in  that  way  than  evil  by  the 
destruction  of  ripening  or  ripe  grain.  Of 
course  there  are  useful  and  in  fact  benefi- 
cent insects,  and  the  aforesaid  friends  of 


the  sparrow  have  not  at  all  times  differen- 
tiated between  the  two  classes  in  their 
inductions.  Important  evidence  on  the 
subject  was  taken  by  the  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1873.  Some  of  the  facts 
therein,  even  in  detail,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  important  character  as  bearing  on 
the  good  character  of  the  sparrow. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Henry  Myers,  one  of 
the  largest  market  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  was  examined  with 
the  following  result :  — 

"  I  believe  you  were  led  at  one  time  of 
your  life  to  reconsider  your  opinions  about 
birds? — I  suppose  I  have  been  in  my 
time  one  of  the  greatest  of  sparrow  de- 
stroyers, You  have  the  blood  of  a  great 
many  sparrows  on  your  head? — I  had  a 
sparrow  club  at  one  time  ;  I  thought  they 
were  injurious  birds.  We  killed  them 
until  scarcely  one  could  be  found  on  the 
premises.  Did  you  derive  valuable  re- 
sults from  that  course? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  we  were  eaten  up  with  blight. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  was  your  experience  after  so 
destroying  the  sparrows?  —  After  the 
sparrows  became  almost  extinct  we  found 
blight  of  various  kinds  very  much  increase 
upon  us,  and  it  has  done  so  ever  since.  I 
am  glad  to  say  sparrows  are  becoming 
more  common  with  us  now  ;  this  year  our 
trees  are  comparatively  free  from  blight. 
The  committee  will  draw  their  own  infer- 
ence, but  those  were  the  facts.  As  the 
birds  have  increased  you  have  suffered 
much  less  from  insects,  you  say?  —  Yes, 
especially  this  year.  Are  you  in  the  way 
of  noticing  the  habits  of  the  sparrows 
when  they  are  in  your  garden  ?  —  To  say 
that  the  sparrows  do  no  damage  would  be 
wrong,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do 
a  larger  proportion  of  good  than  they  do 
harm." 

Mr.  James  Bell,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  at  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hamp- 
shire, gave  most  important  evidence  of  a 
similar  character,  his  observations  extend- 
ing to  the  habits  of  sparrows,  wrens, 
robins,  etc.  The  following  is  part  of  his 
evidence  :  — 

"  Does  thfe  sparrow  give  you  any 
trouble?  —  The  only  thing  that  I  know 
against  the  sparrow  is  that  after  the  peas 
come  in  about  this  season  they  are  very 
destructive  to  the  green  peas  ;  they  peck 
the  pods  and  destroy  the  peas.  Now  I 
will  put  the  same  question  to  you  that  I 
put  to  another  witness.  If  you  were  a 
market  gardener,  depending  for  your  live- 
lihood on  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  should 
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you  protect  the  birds  or  not  ?  —  I  certainly 
would,  because  I  would  rather  lose  some 
fruit  than  have  the  whole  of  the  crops  de- 
stroyed by  insects  and  caterpillars.  You 
think  the  greatest  danger  is  on  the  side  of 
the  insect  than  the  bird? —  Yes,  undoubt- 
edly. They  come  in  shoals  ;  you  may 
manage  the  insects  in  a  very  small  garden, 
but  you  cannot  manage  them  in  an  acre  or 
two  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  within  your  ex- 
perience that  where  birds  are  encouraged 
insects  are  kept  down? — I  always  find 
that  we  never  have  insects  to  an  extent  to 
damage  the  crops  seriously  where  there 
are  plenty  of  birds." 

Mr,  Merriman,  in  his  report,  has  not 
scrupled  to  quote  largely  from  the  above, 
his  sole  object  being  to  get  at  "the  bot- 
tom facts  "  relating  to  the  habits  of  spar- 
rows. Summing  up  the  vast  amount  of 
evidence  taken  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  following  are  the  general  conclusions. 
With  regard  to  injury  to  buds,  blossoms, 
etc.,  584  reports  were  sent  in  ;  of  these 
265  alleged  positive  damage  of  varying 
kind  and  degree,  12  were  indeterminate, 
and  the  remaining  307  were  favorable  to 
the  bird.  The  compiler,  however,  points 
out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  favorable 
reports  (294)  have  little  weight,  being  brief 
monosyllabic  negatives  written  in  reply  to 
the  schedule  questions,  without  anything 
to  indicate  the  extent  or  closeness  of  the 
writers'  observation.  Almost  all  reports 
agree  that  considerable  injury  is  done  by 
the  filthy  habits  of  sparrows  about  houses, 
and  where  there  are  ornamental  trees. 
Grapes  are  grown  extensively  in  the  open 
in  America,  and  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
sparrows  are  beginning  to  find  out  the 
value  of  this  fruit,  and  consume  it  greedily. 
It  is  also  credited  with  much  damage  to 
apples  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  young 
seeds  of  many  kinds  of  green  vegetables, 
plants,  etc.  The  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  report,  however,  refers  to  the  elaborate 
facts  to  be  found  in  the  tables  of  food  as 
shown  by  dissections  of  stomachs.  In  all 
and  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  636  stomachs  of 
sparrows  were  examined  minutely,  many 
of  them  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
death.  The  net  result  was  that  wheat  was 
found  in  22  stomachs;  oats  in  327;  corn 
(maize)  in  71;  fruit  seeds  in  S7  i  grass 
seeds  in  102;  weed  seeds  in  85;  undeter- 
mined vegetable  matter  in  219;  bread, 
rice,  etc.,  19;  noxious  insects,  47;  bene- 
ficial insects,  50;  insects  of  no  economical 
importance  in  51.  Having  these  hard  facts 
before  us,  the  general  verdict  against  the 
sparrow  must  be  rather  decisive,  and  that 
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too  without  taking  into  account  its  impu- 
dent and  most  disastrous  interference  with 
the  breeding  of  other  and  undoubtedly 
beneficent  birds,  such  as  martins,  etc. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE   LINGUIST. 

*♦  Here  he  is  !  "  I  said,  as  I  heard  the 
cab-wheels  at  the  door.  "  Poor  devil,  I 
wonder  how  he  will  like  Collingwood  Col- 
lege !  " 

Our  French  master  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, "  As  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  not  there 
the  question.     How  will  we  like  /lim  ?  " 

We  were  sitting  in  the  dog-hutch  —  or 
masters'  study  —  our  only  refuge  from 
our  flock  —  a  dark,  unwholesome,  under- 
ground room  that  ever  smelt  of  tea-leaves 
and  black-beetles.  The  French  master 
had  his  thumb  in  a  yellow-covered  novel  as 
usual.  As  usual,  too,  the  German  master 
was  busy  with /grammar  and  dictionary. 
The  candles  in  their  bent,  japanned  can- 
dlesticks lighted  the  room  ill,  but  one 
hardly  desired  a  light  that  should  show 
more  of  it. 

"  The  new  master,  sir,"  said  the  over- 
grown boy  in  buttons  who  opened  the  door 
and  looked  after  the  master's  wife's  pony. 
Then  he  came  in.  He  was  tall,  very  tall ; 
he  had  a  fair,  round  face,  and  chubby 
hands,  and  a  pair  of  very  round,  innocent- 
looking  blue  eyes.  Altogether,  he  was  so 
like  a  large-sized  child  that  his  perfect 
self-possession  came  as  a  shock  to  one. 

"  First-rate,  thank  you,"  he  said  in  an- 
swer to  the  "how-d'ye-do"  with  which  I 
greeted  him.  "  What  a  rummy  little  den 
you've  got  here  !  D'ye  know,  it  is  just  a 
chance  that  I'm  here  as  English  master; 
I  was  nearly  taking  a  berth  as  French 
master  at  Blackheath." 

Our  French  master  looked  up  from  his 
novel  and  said  something  courteous  in  his 
own  tongue.  The  new  man  answered 
him.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  P'rench,  so  I  will  only  say  that  they 
didn't  seem  to  be  talking  the  same  lan- 
guage. Then  our  German  master  roused 
himself:  "You  speak  also  German?"  he 
asked. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  junior  master,  "I 
speak  all  modern  languages  except  Rus- 
sian, which  is  not  a  civilized  tongue.  I  am 
a  linguist ;  that  is  my  strong  point,"  He 
laughed,  and  gaily  dashed  into  a  German 
phrase. 

Our  German  master  followed  him,  and 
our  French  master  found  him  more  amus- 
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ing  than  Paul  Bourget.  He  sat  there 
beaming  in  the  dim  candlelight,  and  speak- 
ing first  in  French  and  then  in  German. 
His  plunges  into  these  tongues  had  a 
boldness  about  them  that  was  almost  con- 
vincing. Yet  when  he  had  gone  to  the 
Dutch  cheese  and  small-beer  provided  as 
a  restorative  after  his  journey,  and  we 
others  were  left  alone,  our  French  master 
spoke.  "I  have  never  heard,"  he  said, 
"since  I  teach  the  French,  an  accent  so 
infame  nor  a  construction  so  detestable." 

"He  thinks," said  our  German  master, 
rubbing  his  head  with  his  hands,  "that  he 
speaks  German.  O  thou  dear  God !  Ger- 
man ! " 

I  found  out  next  day  what  his  Latin  was 
like,  and  when  the  lambs  had  been  loosed 
from  class,  and  were  shrieking  and  shout- 
ing and  fighting  under  the  thin  trees  in 
the  sodden  playground,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  point  out  to  him  the  false  quanti- 
ties he  had  made  in  my  hearing. 

"  Did  I  ?  "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  I  dare 
say.  No  doubt  my  Latin  is  a  little  rusty. 
You  see,  it's  modern  languages  that  I'm 
keen  on.  I  wish  we  had  a  Spaniard  here, 
or  an  Italian,  now.  There's  nothing  like 
keeping  it  up  colloquially,  eh  .?"    < 

There  was  something  about  the  boy  — 
he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty 

—  which  attracted  me.  It  was  partly  his 
frankness  ;  a  tolerably  rare  and  much  mis- 
prized quality.  Before  he  had  been  at 
Collingwood  College  a  week  he  had  told 
us  all  about  himself.  The  college  is  in 
one  of  London's  dreariest  northern  sub- 
urbs. It  stands,  stately  in  its  stucco,  in  a 
waste  of  yellow  brick  and  iron  railings, 
and  shelters  under  its  roof  the  young  of 
the  grocer,  the  tailor,  and  the  licensed 
victualler.  The  principal  is  vulgar  and 
greedy ;  the  pupils,  poor  lads,  are  what 
their  birth  and  breeding  make  them.  The 
masters  are  generally  decent  fellows,  often 
university  men  who  are  glad  enough  to 
get  anything  to  do,  even  at  Collingwood 
College,  rather  than  starve  or  be  longer  a 
burden  on  the  slender  purse  that  has  been 
strained  to  give  them  their  education. 
The  Linguist  was  not  one  of  these. 

"  I've  taken  up  teaching,"  he  said,  "  just 
to  show  them  at  home  what  I'm  made  of. 
My  uncle — he's  my  guardian,  you  know 

—  he's  an  awfully  good  fellow,  but  narrow 

—  wants  me  to  go  in  for  farming,  and  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  do  that  he  cut  off  my 
allowance.  How  can  I  go  in  for  farming? 
I  want  to  travel,  to  translate,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  great  work,  the  work  of  my  life 

—  *An  Exposition  of  Philology.'  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  as  we  go  down  to  Ludovici's," 


and  he  took  my  arm  and  walked  me  ofiE  in 
the  direction  of  a  certain  cafd  where  we 
masters  were  accustomed  to  supplement 
the  Dutch  cheese  of  Collingwood  Col- 
lege. He  talked  about  his  book  all  the 
way  there,  and  when  we  had  ordered  our 
supper-dish  he  talked  Italian  to  the  man- 
agement. The  management,  being  Ital- 
ian, was  quick-witted  and  good-natured, 
and  monsieur  and  madame  helped  out  the 
Linguist  by  smile  and  gesture. 

"A  most  delightful  chat,"  he  said, 
plunging  the  spoon  into  the  macaroni. 
"What  a  gift  it  is,  though,  isn't  it?  I 
wish  you  could  talk  Italian,  old  fellow. 
Eh?" 

It  was  impossible  to  laugh  at  him,  and 
to  pity  him  was  obviously  unreasonable, 
for  he  was  very  happy.  I  never  knew  so 
inveterately  hopeful  a  man.  He  had  a 
thousand  schemes  for  making  a  fortune, 
and  in  each  of  them  he  believed  fully. 
He  never  abandoned  a  scheme  from  any 
doubt  of  success  ;  only,  when  a  new  way  to 
fame  and  fortune  occurred  to  him,  he  em- 
braced it  with  an  enthusiasm  so  large  as 
to  overwhelm  the  old  idea. 

As  an  English  master  he  was  worse 
than  useless,  but  I  didn't  see  that  it  was 
my  business  to  tell  old  Collingwood  so  ; 
and  as  long  as  a  master  was  popular  old 
Collingwood  was  satisfied.  He  had  no 
means,  poor  creature,  of  knowing  whether 
a  teacher  was  efficient  or  not.  And  the 
Linguist  was  popular.  Our  German  mas- 
ter liked  him  because  he  was  patient,  and 
played  chess.  Our  French  master  liked 
him  because  he  was  simple,  and  made  an 
excellent  and  totally  unconscious  butt. 
The  boys  liked  him  because  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  had,  further, 
some  distinction  in  athletics  which  gave 
him  a  prestige  he  could  never  have  at- 
tained by  proficiency  in  any  scholastic 
branch.  And  the  Amber  Witch  liked 
him  because  he  was  handsome  and  well* 
grown,  a  gentleman,  and,  from  her  point  of 
view,  a  catch.  The  Amber  Witch  was  the 
daughter  of  the  management  at  Ludo- 
vici's. She  was  dark  and  pretty,  with  im- 
mense black  eyes  as  hard  and  shiny  as 
beads,  and  a  mouth  like  a  scarlet  flower. 
Her  rejection  of  ineligible  suitors  always 
surprised  them  very  much  indeed.  All 
her  lovers  believed  in  her  pathetically, 
and  she  generally  wore  yellow.  So  we 
called  her  the  Amber  Witch. 

Our  Linguist  fell  in  love  with  her  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  her  through 
the  tomatoes,  salads,  and  sauce  bottles  of 
the  window  at  Ludovici's.  He  fell  in  love 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness 
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that  characterized  him.  Whenever  he 
could  get  away  from  the  boys  he  was  at 
the  cafd — he  lunched  and  dined  and 
supped  there,  and  he  strolled  in  there  for 
coffee  and  ices.  And  the  management 
smiled  upon  him.  He  used  to  talk  Ital- 
ian at  first  to  the  Amber  Witch,  but  after 
a  while  he  told  me  that  she  preferred  to 
talk  French  to  him. 

"She  says  she  wants  to  improve  her 
accent,"  he  explained.  My  own  belief  is, 
she  felt  that  he  had  not  command  of 
enough  Italian  to  come  to  the  point  in  that 
tongue  ;  and  she  knew,  as  well  as  I  did, 
that  he  would  rather  never  have  told  his 
love  than  have  lowered  himself  by  a  dec- 
laration in  his  own  language,  of  which  she 
was  entire  mistress.  Any  way,  I  believe 
he  proposed  in  French,  and  the  Amber 
Witch  accepted  him.  They  were  formally 
engaged.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect 
the  engagement  to  last — that  I  thought 
it  would  go  the  way  of  the  many  brilliant, 
money-making  schemes  which  the  last 
few  months  had  brought  to  bud,  to  blos- 
som, and  to  decay.  But  here  no  new  en- 
thusiasm supervened,  and  I  felt  what  a 
fool  I  had  been  not  to  try  interference  be- 
fore things  had  gone  so  far,  for  he  loved 
the  girl  with  all  the  faith  and  passion  of  a 
very  pure  and  candid  soul.  The  girl,  or- 
dinary little  Italian  milliner  that  she  was, 
accepted  his  love  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  his  proposal  as  a  matter  of  business. 
I  had  to  look  on  and  see  it.  And  it  was 
hard,  for  I  had  grown  to  love  the  boy.  He 
was  generous,  unselfish,  always  at  the 
command  of  any  one  who  needed  help; 
his  schemes  for  money-making  had  always 
in  postscripts  a  kindly  application  of  his 
wealth  when  he  should  have  made  it. 

'•  You  know,"  said  he  to  me,  as  we  sat 
in  the  dog-hutch  one  evening,  when  our 
French  master  was  at  the  theatre  and 
our  German  master  was  at  the  Birkbeck 
—  "you  know,  I  must  think  of  something 
at  once  to  make  a  position  for  her.  She 
couldn't  stand  farming,  so  of  course  that 
question  is  settled.  1  think,  as  principal 
of  an  International  College,  I  should  make 
my  mark  —  eh.?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  I  answered  grave- 
ly. For  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  keep 
answering  him  as  though  he  were  a  child 
building  air-castles. 

"  You  see,  I  come  of  age  next  month," 
he  said,  "and  then  I  can  do  as  I  like.  Of 
course  my  proficiency  in  languages  would 
be  a  great  thing  in  my  favor,  and  I  think 
the  boys  like  me  a  little,  don't  they  — 
eh?" 

"Of  course  they  do,"  I  said. 
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"  God  knows  why  they  should,"  he  went 
on.  In  all  but  the  one  point  he  was  the 
humblest  man  I  ever  knew.  "Nor  why 
she  should.  But  she  does,  thank  God; 
and  they  do.  I  ought  to  succeed.  Oh, 
yes;  I  shall  succeed."  There  was  the 
usual  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  hope  so,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  putting 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Let  us  have 
a  game  of  chess,"  I  went  on.  I  wish  I 
hadn't.  I  wish  I  had  let  him  talk,  but  I 
was  tired  of  my  work,  and  very  sad  about 
my  own  affairs,  which  don't  concern  this 
story,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  any  more 
talk  of  his  projects  just  then.  So  we 
played  chess,  and  —  I  wish  we  hadn't. 

He  didn't  say  any  more  about  the  inter- 
national college.  We  were  all  very  busy 
with  the  holidays  coming  on  —  the  Easter 
holidays. 

When  I  came  back  after  Easter  I  saw 
at  the  end  of  our  Crescent  a  very  large 
and  new  brass  plate  on  the  gate  of  a  big 
house  that  had  been  empty  some  time.  I 
crossed  the  road  to  look  at  it. 

"  International  College." 

And  below  was  the  Linguist's  name  as 
principal. 

As  I  stood  there,  gaping,  he  came  run- 
ning down  the  broad  steps  to  me. 

"Ah!  I  knew  you'd  be  pleased,"  he 
said.  "You  see,  I'm  doing  it  in  style.  I 
only  got  fifty  down  when  1  came  of  age, 
and  I'm  doing  most  of  it  on  tick.  We're 
to  be  married  in  June.  The  thing  will  be 
fairly  going  by  then." 

"  What  does  your  uncle  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  furious  !  Poor  dear  old  boy  f 
His  class  prejudices  are  monstrous.  But, 
you  see,  it's  my  money,  and  he'll  have  to 
come  round  sooner  or  later.  Come  and 
see  over  the  house." 

It  was  very  large  and  bare,  and  had 
very  little  furniture  in  it;  but  that,  he 
explained,  would  be  all  right  when  he  had 
had  time  to  look  about  him.  And  pupils 
—  how  many  promises  had  he  .'' 

Well,  in  point  of  fact,  none  at  present ; 
but  a  great  many  of  the  boys  at  old  Col- 
li ngwood's  had  often  told  him  they  would 
like  to  come  to  his  school,  and  he  had 
some  first-rate  prospectuses. 

He  took  me  into  a  large,  bleak  room 
whose  emptiness  was  only  emphasized  by 
the  desks  and  forms  that  ran  down  its 
gaunt  length.  Here  was  a  deal  table 
strewn  with  a  lot  of  very  expensive-looking 
stationery.  I  turned  over  some  of  it  and 
noticed  a  line  which  ran,  "Special  atten- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  given  to  foreign 
languages."     I  had  it  on  my  tongue's  tip 
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to  tell  him  what  a  fool  he  was,  and  I  laid 
down  the  prospectus  and  cleared  my 
throat.  Then  I  saw  his  face,  and  I  sim- 
ply could  not  do  it.  The  boy  was  radi- 
ant; all  the  delight  of  a  child  with  a  new 
toy  shone  in  his  big  blue  eyes. 

"  Something  like  a  prospectus  that, 
eh  !"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 

I  said  it  was  indeed. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  will  fetch  them  if 
the  plate  doesn't,"  he  went  on. 

I  said  if  that  didn't  nothing  would. 
Tlien  he  took  me  off  to-  show  me  the 
kitchen  and  offices.  As  we  went  down 
the  steep  stairs  I  tried  again  to  tell  him 
he  was  an  absolute  idiot,  and  I  had  actu- 
ally opened  my  mouth  for  the  purpose, 
when  as  we  had  reached  the  bottom  step 
he  turned  and  threw  his  arm  over  my 
shoulder,  in  a  boyish,  affectionate  way  he 
had,  and  said,  — 

"  No  dog-hutches  here,  old  fellow  !  You 
shall  have  the  best  room  in  the  house  for 
your  study,  and  any  screw  you  like  to 
name.  Eh  ?  You'll  come  to  me  after 
midsummer — when  the  wedding's  over 
and  we're  settled  —  eh  ?  " 

And  then,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  he 
hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  doing  any 
good  with  his  school  or  with  the  Amber 
Witch  either ;  that  his  foreign  languages 
would  be  the  contempt  of  a  child  in  Ahn's 
Second  Course  ;  that,  in  short,  all  his  hopes 
and  dreams  were  vain  and  fruitless.  A 
better  man  would  have  told  him  all  this 
at  once.     I  wish  I  were  a  better  man. 

I  only  clapped  him  on  the  back  and 
wished  him  luck  and  thanked  him  for  his 
offer ;  and  then  went  back  to  Colling- 
wood's,  feeling  as  mean  as  a  man  who  has 
promised  a  silver  new  nothing  to  a  trust- 
ing three-year-old. 

Old  Collingwood  was  furious  at  the 
brass  plate.  Of  course  he  didn't  know 
how  little  there  was  behind  it  —  in  every 
sense  —  and  I  wasn't  going  to  enlighten 
him. 

I  helped  the  Linguist  to  address  and 
send  out  his  circulars,  our  French  master 
smoking  and  looking  on  just  to  encourage 
us  ;  and  our  German  master  helped  me 
to  carry  them  to  the  post  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket  —  a  vehicle  bitterly  appro- 
priate. Then  the  Linguist  sat  down  and 
awaited  applications  from  the  Parent. 
But  the  post  only  brought  disappointment, 
secured  in  halfpenny  wrappers,  mostly 
taking  the  form  of  advertisements  from 
tradesmen  desiring  his  custom.  And  his 
fifty  pounds  was  nearly  spent.  He  had 
bought  an  engagement  ring  and  a  locket 


for  the  Amber  Witch,  and  had  taken  her 
up  the  river  and  to  the  theatre.  1  imagine 
that  time  of  waiting  for  pupils  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

The  continued  silence  of  the  Parent 
had  no  effect  on  him.  He  was,  I  repeat, 
incurably  hopeful.  He  was  not  saddened 
even  by  the  curiously  unanimous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  him  about  the  middle 
of  May  by  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick-maker. 

"This  is  terrible,"  I  said  to  him,  turn- 
ing over  a  heap  of  blue  and  white  bills. 
"  What  are  you  goi  ng  to  do " 

"  Wolf  at  the  door,  eh  ? "  he  asked 
cheerfully. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "the  wolf  is  indeed  at 
the  door,  calling  for  absolutely  the  last 
time  before  the  matter  leaves  his  hands." 
And  indeed  an  angry  milkman  had  just 
left  a  message  in  those  terms. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  must  write  to  my  uncle,  I 
suppose  ;  though  I  did  want  him  to  see 
that  I  could  do  without  him.  However, 
for  the  poor  wolf's  sake " 

So  he  wrote,  enclosing  a  prospectus.  I 
was  with  him  when  the  answer  came. 

"  Now  we'll  send  a  bone  to  your  friend 
the  wolf,"  he  said,  tearing  open  the  enve- 
lope. Then  he  grew  suddenly  silent  —  a 
breathless  silence.  He  read  the  letter 
through  twice,  and  his  face  was  like  death. 
The  paper  dropped  from  his  fingers.  He 
got  up  abruptly,  and,  walking  to  the  win- 
dow, looked  out. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice, 
I  read: — 

"My  dear  Nephew,  —  Your  conduct 
in  running  counter  to  all  my  advice  com- 
pels me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken 
in  your  estimate  of  your  fortune.  You 
have  nothing.  All  that  your  father  left 
you  he  desired  me  to  use  at  my  discretion. 
I  have  put  it  all  into  the  farm,  which  is, 
besides,  heavily  mortgaged.  Your  only 
chance  of  pulling  anything  out  of  the  fire 
is  to  return  to  the  farm,  to  your  duty,  and 
to  me.  As  for  your  engagement,  I  pre- 
sume that  will  now  be  at  an  end.  Your 
aunt  sends  her  love,  and  I  remain, 

"  Your  affectionate  Uncle." 

I  laid  the  letter  on  the  table. 

"What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  my  God,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Think  of  her^  old  fellow. 
How  can  I  tell  her?" 

"  It  won't  make  any  difference  to  her," 
I  said.  "  If  she's  any  sort  of  girl  she'll 
only  love  you  the  more." 

There  again  I  was  wrong.  I  knew  the 
Amber  Witch  better  than  to  suppose  that 
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in  that  sense  she  was  "any  sort  of  a  girl," 
but  I  wanted  to  console  him,  and  that 
seemed  the  easiest  way.     So  I  said  again  : 

"Of  course  she'll  never  give  you  up 
because  youVe  poor." 

I  wish  I  hadn't  said  that.  He  looked  at 
me  very  earnestly. 

"You  think  that  angei  would  share  my 
poverty?  " 

"  Of  course,"  I  said.  I  knew  it  wasn't 
true,  but  his  eyes  frightened  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  them  without  the 
light  of  hope. 

"  Then,"  he  said  very  slowly,  "/must 
give  her  up." 

"  That's  well  said,"  I  answered,  feeling 
that  good  was  coming  out  of  evil.  "  That 
would  be  the  honorable  and  right  course. 
Don't  see  her  again,"  I  said,  trying  to 
spare  him  pain  which  the  Amber  Witch 
would  not  have  spared  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way;  "no,  I'll  never  see  her  again  — 
never,  never,  never." 

"  Dear  old  man,"  I  said,  "don't  take  it 
so  to  heart.  If  I  were  you  I  should  just 
write  her  a  letter  and  then  go  home." 

"Yes,"  he  spoke  in  the  same  dazed 
voice,  "  I'll  just  write  her  a  letter,  and  then 
go  home.  You  think  she  would  never 
give  me  up.?"  He  suddenly  raised  his 
forlorn  blue  eyes  to  put  the  question. 

"  No."  I  felt  that  I  had  got  on  the 
right  tack.  "  She's  as  true  as  steel.  You 
mustn't  drag  her  into  poverty.  She  could 
never  stand  a  farm  life." 

"  No,  I  mustn't  drag  her  into  poverty. 
I  —  I  will  be  brave.  Don't  think  me  a 
fool." 

He  laid  his  arms  on  one  of  the  long 
desks  and  his  head  on  his  arms,  and  I 
saw  his  shoulders  heave.  There  was  a 
lump  in  my  own  throat  and  a  pricking  in 
ray  own  eyes  as  1  stood  with  ray  hand  on 
nis  arm. 

"  I  must  go,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  to  take 
those  wretched  boys  for  preparation.  I'll 
run  round  afterwards." 

He  stood  up.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  did  not  try  to  hide  from  me, 
any  more  than  a  child  would  have  done, 
his  tear-stained  face.  His  voice  was  thin 
and  tired. 

"  Don't  come  back,  I'd  rather  say  good- 
bye now.  I  —  I  shall  take  your  advice  — 
you  know.  Just  write  her  a  letter  and  go 
home  —  now  —  to-night.  We've  been 
awful  jolly  together,  haven't  we  —  eh?     I 

—  perhaps  we  may  meet  again  someday 

—  somehow  —  somewhere.  I  won't  say 
good-bye,  old  man.    Only  ati  revoir.   Eh  ?  " 

"Au   revoir,"  I  repeated.     "Cheer  up 


—  it'll  all  come  right  in  the  end."  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  what  I  meant. 

The  Linguist  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
came  with  me  to  the  front  door.  There 
he  shook  hands  again,  and  suddenly  took 
both  my  hands. 

"  You  won't  let  them  say  I  was  a  coward 
or  afraid  of  work — or  afraid  of  poverty 
with  her  —  will  you?  You'll  explain  that 
I  couldn't  drag  her  down?  That  I  knew 
she  would  be  true  as  steel  —  so  the  only 
way  was  for  me  to  give  her  up.  You'll 
tell  them  it  was  the  only  possible  way  out 
of  it?" 

"  Of  course,"  I  said.  Then  the  boy 
kissed  rae,  French  fashion,  on  both  cheeks. 

I  looked  back  over  the  big  brass  plate 
of  the  International  College,  and  the  Lin- 
guist waved  me  a  farewell  from  the  top 
step.  "Au  revoir,"  he  cried.  And  I  an- 
swered, "Au  revoir." 

My  mind  was  full  of  him  ;  and  when  the 
boys  were  quiet  at  last  I  thought  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  run  round  and  see  if  he  had 
gone  home. 

On  the  steps  of  the  International  Col- 
lege I  found  a  stout  stranger  with  the  air 
and  scent  of  the  country  about  him.  Be- 
side him  was  one  of  the  waiters  from  the 
Cafd  Ludovici. 

"  I  can't  make  any  one  hear,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Ni  moi  non  plus,"  said  the  waiter; 
"here,  sir  —  letter  from  Maderaoiselle  ; 
no  response."  He  handed  rae  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  Linguist,  and  hurried  back 
to  his  round  of  service. 

The  stranger  spoke. 

"  You  seem  a  friend  of  his  ?  " 

I  named  my  name. 

"Yes,  I've  heard  him  speak  of  you. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  v/hat  it  is.  He's  head- 
strong and  silly,  and  my  wife,  she  put  rae 
up  to"  writing  him  a  letter,  just  to  bring 
him  to  himself;  but  I  felt  no  good  would 
come  of  it,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it 
the  less  I  liked  it.  And  at  last  I  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer,  and  so  I've  just  run  up 
to  town  to  put  things  right.  And  now  he's 
so  angry  he  won't  let  me  in." 

"  I  think  he's  gone  home  ;  but  we'll  try 
again." 

We  tried  again. 

We  heard  the  bell  clang  loudly  in  the 
unfurnished  house  —  but  no  footstep. 

"You  are  his  uncle,  I  suppose?"  I 
said.     "  I  saw  your  letter  to  him." 

"  Was  he  much  put  out  ?  " 

"  Naturally." 

The  man  nodded.  "  I  wrote  the  same 
letter  to  the  girl's  father,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a  lie,  young  man,  and  a  cruel  lie.     I 
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see  that  now,  but  you  know  what  women 
are  at  persuading  and  persuading,  and 
scheming  and  scheming.  His  money's 
as  right  as  right  in  Consols,  and " 

"  All  right,"  I  interrupted  ;  "  he's  broken 
off  with  her  and  gone  home." 

"You  don't  think"  —  the  uncle's  rosy, 
wholesome  face  blanched  in  the  street- 
lamp's  light  —  "  that  he's  been  taken  ill  or 
anything  ?" 

"  No."  Then  I  remembered  how,  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  he  had  forced  a 
latchkey  on  me  in  readiness  for  the  time 
when  I  should  be  his  English  master  with 
"the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  any 
screw  I  liked  to  name." 

"I  forgot  —  I  have  a  key,"  I  said,  and 
opened  the  door. 

It  was  very  dark  inside.  I  stood  in  the 
hall  and  called  his  name  to  an  answering 
echo. 

We  struck  a  match,  and  going  into  the 
schoolroom,  lighted  the  gas  there.  The 
Linguist  was  sitting  at  the  deal  table 
where  the  prospectuses  were  kept,  his 
arms  lying  on  the  table  and  his  head  on 
his  arms.  There  were  some  letters  lying 
by  him. 

His  uncle  sprang  towards  him,  calling 
him  by  name.  He  never  moved.  The 
old  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  bowed  head. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  true. 
It  was  —  it  was  —  a  sort  of  joke.  Forgive 
your  old  uncle." 

1  came  close  and  raised  his  head. 

"  He  is  dead,"  I  said,  and  stood  beside 
him  sick  at  heart,  with  her  letter  of  inso- 
lent dismissal  in  my  hand. 

"It  was  laudanum,"  I  said  presently, 
pointing  to  a  blue,  red-labelled  bottle  on 
the  table. 

"  It  was  my  doing,"  said  the  old  man, 
trembling,  and  hanging  to  my  arm. 

"  It  was  mine,"  I  said  to  my  soul.  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness. 

I  have  her  letter  to  him,  and  his  to  her. 
His  letter  told  her  very  simply  how  he, 
knowing  that  only  death  could  shake  such 
constancy  as  hers,  now  by  his  death  re- 
leased her.  The  letter  is  written  in 
French.  It  is  stained  in  places,  and  the 
Amber  Witch  sold  it  to  me  for  a  sover- 
eign. 

I  have  his  letter,  I  say,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  print  it  here,  because  of  what 
happened  when  I  showed  it  to  our  French 
master.  It  was  in  the  dog-hutch.  He 
looked  over  my  shoulder  as  I  re-read  it  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  candle  in  the  battered 
tin  candlestick.  I  read  the  honest  out- 
pouring   of    the   boy's    generous,   simple 


j  heart,  and  presently  the  words  grew  indis- 
tinct, and  I  felt  my  face  flush  and  my  eyes 
prick. 

Then  the  French  master  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  — 

"  Je  vous  demande  un  peu  !     What  con- 
struction ! " 

And  that  was  the  Linguist's  epitaph. 

E.  Nesbit. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century- 
UNPUBLISHED  PAGES  OF  PEPYS'S  DIARY. 

Some  imaginative  persons  have  been 
pleased  to  picture  the  havoc  which  would 
overtake  literature  if  all  quotations  from 
the  Bible  were  expunged  from  every  book 
in  the  world.  We  may  perhaps  apply  the 
same  idea,  without  irreverence,  to  a  popu- 
lar work  of  profane  literature,  and  if  we 
imagine  all  quotations  from  Pepys's  diary 
expunged  from  the  books  in  which  they 
occur  we  shall  realize  very  vividly  the  im- 
portance as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
book.  No  historian  of  the  Restoration 
period  can  afford  to  neglect  the  confes- 
sions of  the  chatty  clerk  of  the  acts. 
Therefore  we  find  that  every  writer  on 
the  manners  of  those  times  is  only  too 
pleased  to  find  some  illustrative  matter  in 
his  pages. 

Samuel  Pepys  is  so  universally  known 
now,  and  his  work  is  so  widely  appre- 
ciated, that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  before  the  year  1825  his  fame  was 
very  circumscribed,  and  that  where  his 
name  survived  it  was  as  a  staid  and  highly 
reverenced  public  servant  that  he  was 
known.  Jeremy  Collier  described  him  as 
"  a  philosopher  of  the  severest  morality." 

The  treatment  which  the  diary  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  editors  is  remark- 
able. As  the  length  of  the  whole  is 
considerable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
Lord  Braybrooke  introduced  the  book  to 
the  public  he  should  only  print  a  portion 
of  it ;  but  when  the. public  enthusiastically 
received  what  was  presented  to  them  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  editor 
would  have  printed  the  whole  in  subse- 
quent editions.  Considerable  additions 
were  actually  made  in  the  third  edition 
(1848),  but  from  that  time  the  text  re- 
mained the  same  until  the  late  Mr.  Mynors 
Bright  published  his  edition  in  1875-79, 
when  it  was  found  that  new  matter  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  whole  had  been 
added.  It  was  then  generally  thought  that 
all  which  could  be  printed  had  been  placed 
before  readers,  but  in  Mr.  Bright's  preface 
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here  were   such  ominous  words  as  these  : 

•  I  have,  therefore,  pubh'shed  the  whole 
of  the  diary,  with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  I  thought  would  be  tedious  to  the 
reader  or  that  are  unlit  for  publication." 
"  It  would  have  been  tedious  to  the  reader 
if  I  had  copied  from  the  diary  the  ac- 
count of  his  daily  work  at  the  office." 
The  fact  is  that,  roughly  speaking,  about 
H  fifth  of  the  whole  still  remains  un- 
printed  ;  but  this  evil  is  about  to  be  rem- 
edied, and  a  new  edition,  to  be  issued 
shortly,  will  contain  the  whole  of  these 
passages.  They  are  not  of  special  value 
as  telling  much  which  was  unknown  be- 
fore, but  all  have  the  true  Pepysian  flavor, 
which  is  so  pleasing  to  his  many  admir- 
ers, and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  were  left  out.  iMuch  has  been  said 
respecting  the  passages  which  are  unfit 
for  publication  ;  but  editors  have  been  un- 
necessarily squeamish  in  this  particular, 
and,  although  some  passages  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  printed,  these  would  fill  but  a  few 
pages  in  all. 

In  the  present  article  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  readers  some  idea  of  what  is 
still  in  store  for  them  when  the  whole 
diary  is  printed,  by  quoting  only  from 
those  passages  that  have  hitherto  re- 
mained in  manuscript.*  All  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  method  hitherto  adopted  of  leaving 
out  whatever  an  editor  may  consider  to  be 
uninteresting.  In  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  are  six 
small  volumes  bound  in  brown  calf,  which 
contain  the  whole  of  the  diary,  entered  up 
daily  for  nearly  ten  years  with  such  re- 
markable neatness  and  cleanliness  that 
they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  at  one  time,  or  copied  out 
with  great  care.  They  thus  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  contemporary  diary  of 
Thomas  Rugge,  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  latter 
is  rough  and  untidy,  and  very  much  like 
the  journal  of  an  ordinary  man.  Pepys's, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  medium  of 
communication  as  to  the  communication 
itself,  and  was  in  all  his  actions  a  model 
of  neatness.  We  have  said  that  the  en- 
tries were  made  daily,  and  so  they  were  as 
a  rule,  but  there  were  exceptions.'  On  the 
i6th  of  October,  1665,  Pepys  wrote  :  — 

Late  at  the  office  entering  my  journal  for 
eight  days  past,  the  greatness  of  my  business 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Mynors  Bright  made 
a  complete  transcript  of  the  diary,  although  he  did  not 
prmt  the  whole. 


hindering  me  of  late  to  put  it  down  daily ;  but 
I  have  done  it  now  very  true  and  particularly, 
and  hereafter  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  fall  into 
my  old  way  of  doing  it  daily ; 

and  there  are  several  such  references  to 
remissness  in  keeping  the  diar)'^  up  day  by 
day. 

Pepys  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his 
confidences  in  shorthand  ;  and  if  this  had 
not  been  so  it  is  probable  that  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  diary  would  have 
been  discovered  long  before  it  was.  The 
publication  of  Evelyn's  diary  drew  the 
attention  of  the  master  of  Magdalene 
College  to  the  treasure  that  was  under  his 
care.  He  submitted  the  manuscript  to 
his  kinsman  Lord  Grenville,  who  as  for- 
eign minister  had  become  acquainted  with 
many  ciphers.  Lord  Grenville  supplied 
the  clue  which  was  worked  out  by  John 
Smith,  then  an  undergraduate,  but  after- 
wards rector  of  Baldock,  Herts.  It  is  a 
mpst  singular  circumstance  that  in  the 
Pepysian  library  there  rested  a  little  vol- 
ume which  might  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion long  before,  if  any  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  into  it.  This  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  Charles  the  Second's 
escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  taken 
down  in  shorthand  from  the  king's  dicta- 
tion by  Pepys,  and  written  out  by  himself 
in  longhand.  Pepys  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  shorthand,  and  collected  a  very 
valuable  series  of  books  on  the  subject, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  his  library. 
Through  life  he  practised  the  art,  and 
used  it  in  drafting  his  public  and  private 
letters.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
the  system  which  he  adopted  was  that  of 
Rich,  tut  it  is  now  proved  that  the  earlier 
one  of  Thomas  Shelton  was  the  favored 
system. 

The  late  Mr.  John  E.  Bailey,  who  was 
a  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  short- 
hand, drew  attention  to  Shelton's  work 
entitled  "  Tachygraphy  "  (1645),  which  was 
stated  to  be  approved  by  both  universities. 
It  met  with  such  favor  at  Cambridge  that 
at  least  four  graduates  celebrated  its  value 
in  laudatory  verse.  One  of  these  wrote 
as  follows  :  — 

What !  write  as  fast  as  speak  ?  what  man  can 

doe  it  ? 
What !  hand  as  swift  as  tongue  ?  persuade  me 

to  it. 
Unlikely  tale  !     Tush,  tush,  it  cannot  be, 
May  some   man  say  that  hath   not  heard  of 

thee. 
This  thou  canst  doe,  this  (Shelton)  thou  hast 

done; 
Thy  nimbler  pen  hath  many  tongues  out-run. 
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Pepys  was  not  content  with  the  secrecy 
of  shorthand,  and  when  he  wished  partic- 
ularly to  conceal  anything  he  was  about  to 
write  he  used  the  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
or  even  Spanish  languages.  Then  he 
changed  his  plan  and  put  in  dummy  let- 
ters. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
idea  ever  entered  the  writer's  head  that 
the  world  would  read  his  confessions. 
He  wrote  them  in  secret,  and  was  sorry 
for  his  indiscretion  when  he  unguardedly 
told  Sir  William  Coventry  that  he  kept  a 
diary.  Doubtless  he  was  throughout  his 
life  delighted  to  be  able  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  the  record  of  what  he  had 
done  in  the  past,  and  he  was  unable  at 
any  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  destroy  it. 

it  is  not  likely  that  the  man  who  bought 
"L'EschoUe  des  Filles  "  in  plain  binding, 
with  the  resolution  of  burning  it  after 
reading,  so  "that  it  may  not  stand  in  the 
list  of  books,  nor  among  them  to  disgrace 
them  if  it  should  be  found,"  could  have 
realized  with  equanimity  the  publication 
of  that  which  would  disgrace  him  far  more 
and  give  the  lie  to  the  "respectability,"  to 
gain  the  credit  of  which  he  suffered  so 
much. 

The  diary  contains  the  unique  discov- 
ery of  the  character  of  one  who,  though 
of  great  ability,  was  in  many  respects  a 
commonplace  man.  On  this  very  account 
it  is  a  psychological  study  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  human  beings.  Never  be- 
fore was  man  so  thoroughly  honest  in 
writing  about  himself,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Lowell  said  when  unveiling  the  monument 
set  up  in  St.  Olave's  Church,  Hart  Street, 
on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1884.  "  Montaigne 
is  conscious  that  we  are  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  and  Rousseau  secretive  in  com- 
parison with  him.  The  very  fact  of  that 
sincerity  of  the  author  with  himself  argued 
a  certain  greatness  of  character." 

All  readers  of  the  diary  know  how  much 
it  was  to  its  author  from  those  pathetic 
words  at  its  close  :  — 

And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  course, 
which  is  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go 
into  my  grave ;  for  which,  and  all  the  discom- 
forts that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the 
good  God  prepare  me. 

That  the  diary  was  closed  in  1669  is  a 
still  greater  loss  to  us.  What  a  flood  of 
light  would  not  its  continuation  have 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  our  country  ! 
The  whole  period  covered  by  the  diary 
was  Pepys's  learning  time.  When  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Admiralty  he  had 
power,  and  acted  ;  and  it  is  a  grievous 
deprivation  to  us  that  we  have  no  diary 
to  refer  to  for  that  period. 


The  very  sincerity  of  the  writer  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  mislead,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  the  reader  against  taking  the 
language  too  literally.  The  passing  whim 
was  put  into  words,  and  a  little  irritation 
at  the  conduct  of  a  friend  caused  a  char- 
acter to  be  set  down  which  did  not  really 
represent  correctly  the  writer's  permanent 
opinion.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  this  was  so  in  many  cases. 

In  these  pages  we  see  the  growth  of  the 
man.  The  diarist  had  a  universal  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  in  his  desire  to  learn 
he  had  no  fear  of  asking  questions.  Thus 
we  find  him  constantly  dining  with  his 
clerks  and  getting  information  from  them. 
On  one  occasion  (the  3rd  of  April,  1668) 
he  writes :  — 

So  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  to 
despatch  business,  and  so  home  to  dinner  with 
my  clerks,  whose  company  is  of  great  pleasure 
to  me  for  their  good  discourse  in  anything  of 
the  navy  I  have  a  mind  to  talk  of. 

He  entered  his  office  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  facts,  and  he  left  it  the  Nestor  of 
the  navy,  acknowledged  even  by  his  ene- 
mies to  know  more  than  any  living  man. 
His  name  is  still  held  in  honor  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
when  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from 
assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling 
Pepys's  monument,  as  he  wished  to  give 
his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Pepys  as 
an  Admiralty  official,  and  he  sent  Mr. 
Lowell  a  copy  of  the  following  paper 
found  in  the  office  as  containing  a  fair 
statement  of  the  diarist's  merits  :  — 

Pepys  was,  without  exception,  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  minister  that  ever  filled  the 
same  situation  in  England,  the  acts  and  regis- 
ters of  the  Admiralty  proving  this  beyond 
contradiction.  The  principal  rules  and  estab- 
lishments in  present  use  in  these  offices  are 
well  known  to  have  been  of  his  introducing, 
and  most  of  the  officers  serving  therein  since 
the  Restoration  of  his  bringing  up.  He  was  a 
most  studious  promoter  and  strenuous  asserter 
of  order  and  discipline.  Sobriety,  diligence, 
capacity,  loyalty,  and  subjection  to  command 
were  essentials  required  in  all  whom  he  ad- 
vanced. Where  any  of  these  were  found 
wanting  no  interest  or  authority  was  capable 
of  moving  him  in  favor  of  the  highest  pre- 
tender. Discharging  his  duty  to  his  prince 
and  country  with  a  religious  application  and 
perfect  integrity,  he  feared  no  one,  courted  no 
one,  and  neglected  his  own  fortune. 

Pepys  changed  from  a  Puritan  (though 
probably  never  a  strict  one)  to  become  in 
the  end  an  associate  of  non-jurors;  but 
the  change  was  quite  natural  and  gradual, 
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and  we  see  how  it  came  about.  At  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  First  (when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old)  he  made  the  unfor- 
tunate remark  that  were  he  to  preach  upon 
the  event  of  the  day  he  should  select  as 
his  text  the  verse,  "  The  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot."  In  1660  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  an  old  schoolfellow,  one  Mr. 
Christmas,  might  remember  this,  but  to 
his  relief  he  found  that  that  gentleman 
had  left  school  before  the  incident  oc- 
curred. He  had  reason  for  his  fear,  as 
men's  careers  had  been  blighted  by  quite 
as  small  a  matter,  as  he  very  well  knew. 
Force  of  circumstances  made  him  a  High 
Churchman,  and  he  left  his  employments 
a  servant  of  the  dethroned  King  James. 

All  we  know  of  Pepys  from  the  out- 
side does  him  honor,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  walked  through  life  with  stately  step 
until  the  pages  of  the  diary  came  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  thoughts  and  hidden 
actions  of  the  man.  Forever  the  dignity 
was  gone,  but  the  man  became  known  to 
us  as  no  other  man  in  history  can  possibly 
be  known,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  we 
have  taken  him  to  our  hearts.  When  we 
are  about  to  judge  him  harshly  we  cannot 
but  stop  to  conjecture  how  much  of  the 
dignity  of  the  majority  of  wise  and  good 
men  would  fade  away  if  they  were  put 
under  the  same  searching  scrutiny  as  to 
motive  and  actions  as  Pepys  delighted  to 
subject  himself  to.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  correct  our  ideas  of  the  Pepys  of  the 
diary  by  the  Pepys  of  history  as  it  is  to 
turn  the  Pepys  of  history  into  a  living 
man  by  comparing  him  with  the  Pepys  of 
the  diary.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  caused 
by  the  publication  of  these  confessions  is 
the  assumption  by  the  mass  of  readers 
that  Pepys  was  a  man  to  be  treated  with 
contempt. 

The  diary  is  full  of  references  to  money 
matters,  and  we  see  that  Pepys  liked  to 
make  a  little  profit  upon  his  own  account, 
particularly  when  he  was  doing  good  busi- 
ness for  the  State  as  well.  Thus,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1664,  he  writes:  — 

To  my  office  again,  and  then  abroad  to  look 
for  calicoes  for  flags,  and  hope  to  get  a  small 
matter  by  my  pains  therein,  and  yet  save  the 
king  a  great  deal  of  money. 

This  was  a  period  of  very  general  brib- 
ery, and  Pepys  was  fairly  free  from  the 
evil  habits  of  his  time  ;  but  he  sometimes 
got  into  trouble,  and  after  the  Dutch  war 
of  1668  he,  with  Sir  William  Penn,  Sir 
Richard  Ford,  and  others,  was  charged 
with  taking  possession  of  a  prize  vessel  to 
which  they  had  no  right.     There  is  much 


about  this  in  the  diary,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  we  read  :  — 

Up,  and  Captain  Ferryman  came  to  me  to 
tell  me  how  Tatnell  told  him  that  this  day  one 
How  is  to  charge  me  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Prizes  to  the  value  of  8,000/.  in  prizes, 
which  I  was  troubled  to  hear,  so  fearful  I  am, 
though  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  penny  to  be 
laid  to  my  charge  that  I  dare  not  own,  or  that 
I  have  not  owned  under  my  hand ;  but  upon 
recollection  it  signifies  nothing  to  me,  and  so 
I  value  it  not,  being  sure  that  I  can  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  my  hurt  known  from 
the  business. 

Though  he  certainly  had  some  pickings 
during  his  career,  which  we  should  not 
now  consider  to  have  been  honestly  got, 
he  had  little  to  fear  from  an  investigation 
into  his  affairs,  and  when  he  died  the 
crown  owed  him  28,000/.,  not  a  penny  of 
which  was  ever  paid. 

The  ruling  principle  of  Pepys's  life  was 
order;  we  see  it  in  the  diary,  we  see  it 
in  the  fruits  of  his  official  life,  but  it 
is  brought  home  to  us  more  particularly 
in  his  library  at  Magdalene  College.  All 
his  books  are  in  good  condition  ;  the 
catalogues  are  well  kept;  and  all  his 
manuscript  lists  and  notes  are  models  of 
neatness.  In  that  quiet  room  where  his 
books  are  religiously  guarded  one  feels  an 
intimate  communion  with  his  spirit.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1667-68,  he  wrote :  — 

So  to  my  bookseller's,  and  there  looked  for 
Montaigne's  "Essays,"  which  I  hear  by  my 
Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Blaney  so  much 
commended,  and  intend  to  buy  it,  but  did  not 
now. 

In  the  printed  edition  we  are  told  that 
Pepys  intended  to  burn  "  L'Escholle  des 
Filles,"  but  not  that  he  actually  did  so. 
He  really  wrote  much  more  on  this  sub- 
ject. .  On  one  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of 
February,  1667-68,  he  was 

up,  and  at  my  chamber  all  the  morning  and 
the  ofi&ce  doing  business,  and  also  reading  a 
little  of  "L'Escholle  des  Filles,"  which  is 
a  mighty  lewd  book,  but  yet  not  amiss  for  a 
sober  man  once  to  read  over  to  inform  him- 
self in  the  villany  of  the  world. 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  went  to  his  cham- 
ber again, 

where  I  did  read  through  **  L'Escholle  de 
Filles,"  a  lewd  book,  but  which  do  me  no 
wrong  once  to  read  for  information  sake. 
And  after  I  had  done  it  I  burned  it,  that  it 
might  not  be  among  my  books  to  my  shame, 
and  so  at  night  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

There  is  little  more  in  the  diary  about 
such  books,  and  if  he  read  others  he  must 
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have  destroyed  them  as  well  as  this,  for 
the  contents  of  the  library  is  strictly 
"proper "now.  One  of  the  latest  entries 
refers  to  the  catalogue  of  his  books. 

May  2^,  1669.  —  Thence  home,  and  giving 
order  for  some  business,  and  setting  my 
brother  to  making  a  catalogue  of  my  books. 

Pepys  was  a  great  admirer  of  women, 
and  his  dealings  with  them  were  not  car- 
ried on  with  much  attention  to  morality. 
This  has  always  been  known  from  the  pas- 
sages which  have  been  printed;  but  there 
is  much  more  that  has  not  yet  seen  the 
light.  The  strange  feature  in  his  character 
is  that,  in  spite  of  his  real  love  for  his  wife, 
he  seems  never  to  have  realized  that  he 
was  injuring  her  until  she  made  this  plain, 
and  he  only  repented  when  he  was  found 
out.  The  two  were  constantly  quarrelling, 
but  the  quarrels  seem  mostly  to  have  been 
got  up  in  order  that  the  principals  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  reconciliation. 
This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case. 
An  affair  on  the  8th  of  October,  1664,  was 
more  serious. 

Lay  pretty  while  with  some  discontent  abed, 
even  to  the  having  bad  words  with  my  wife, 
and  blows  too,  about  the  ill  serving  up  of  our 
victuals  yesterday ;  but  all  ended  in  love,  and 
so  I  arose. 

The  quarrel  on  the  19th  of  December 
was  still  more  serious. 

Going  to  bed  betimes  last  night  we  waked 
betimes,  and  from  our  people  being  forced  to 
take  the  key  to  go  out  to  light  a  candle  I  was 
very  angry,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  my 
wife  for  not  commanding  her  servants  as  .she 
ought.  Thereupon  she  giving  me  some  cross 
answer,  I  did  strike  her  over  her  left  eye  such 
a  blow  as  the  poor  wretch  did  cry  out,  and 
was  in  great  pain ;  but  yet  her  spirit  was  such 
as  to  endeavor  to  bite  and  scratch  me.  But  I 
crying  with  her  made  her  leave  crying  and 
search  for  butter  and  parsley,  and  friends 
presently  one  with  another ;  and  I  up,  vexed 
at  my  heart  to  think  what  I  had  done,  for  she 
was  forced  to  lay  a  poultice  or  something  to 
her  eye  all  day,  and  is  black,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  observed  it. 

Pepys  grudged  his  wife  new  clothes, 
and  so  marked  was  this  that  Lady  Sand- 
wich had  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  after  my  lady's  lecture  he  straightway 
went  and  bought  some  lace  for  his  wife. 
One  year  he  found,  on  casting  up  his  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  spent  55/.  on  his  own 
clothes,  and  only  12/.  on  those  of  his  wife. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  constantly 
making  vows  to  reform  in  certain  partic- 
ulars, but  one  of  the  most  amusing  of 
these  vows  was  made  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1665-66. 


He  gone,  I  close  to  my  papers  and  to  get 
all  in  order,  and  to  perform  my  vow  to  finish 
my  journal  and  other  things  before  I  kiss  any 
woman  more  or  drink  any  wine,  which  I  must 
be  forced  to  do  to-morrow  if  I  go  to  Green- 
wich, as  I  am  invited  by  Mr.  Boreman  to  hear 
Mrs.  Knipp  sing,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  go, 
so  as  we  may  be  merry. 

He  was  very  intimate  with  one  Bag- 
well's wife,  and  with  Betty  Howlett,  who 
had  married  young  Michell.  On  the  2ist 
of  June,  1666,  he  is  friendly  with  the 
husband  in  order  to  know  more  of  the  wife. 
He  writes  :  — 

While  at  supper  comes  young  Michell, 
whose  wife  I  love,  little  Betty  Howlet,  to  get 
ray  favor  about  a  ticket,  and  I  am  glad  of  this 
occasion  of  obliging  him,  and  give  occasion  of 
his  coming  to  me,  for  I  must  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  her. 

He  used  a  curious  jargon  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  "did  bai^ser  la  "  and  "ego  did 
donner  her  a  shilling." 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1668,  when  he  was 
out  with  Deb  Willett  and  some  other 
friends,  he  wrote,  "  Ego  did  baiser  her 
manteau  ;  "  but  when  he  was  taking  leave 
of  them  he  added,  "  not  baisant  Deb, 
which  ego  had  a  great  mind  to." 

This  amour  with  Deb  remains  the  most 
disastrous  incident  in  the  diary.  There  are 
many  more  particulars  than  are  printed, 
and  they  all  add  to  the  painfulness  of  this 
break-up  of  conjugal  confidence,  as  in  the 
following  quotation. 

October  27,  1668.  — In  the  morning  up,  but 
my  mind  troubled  for  the  poor  girl,  with  whom 
I  could  not  get  opportunity  to  speak ;  but  my 
mind  mightily  full  of  sorrow  for  her.     To  the 
office,  where  all  the  morning,  and  to  dinner 
with  my  people,   and  to  the  office  all    the 
afternoon,  and  so  at  night  home,  and  there 
busy  to  get  some  things  ready  against  to- 
morrow's meeting  of  Tangier,  and  that  being 
done,  and  my  clerks  gone,  my  wife  did  towards 
bed-time  begin  to  be  in  a  mighty  rage  from 
some  new  matter  that  she  had  got  in  her  head, 
and  did  most  part  of  the  night  in  bed  rant  at 
me  in  most  high  terras  of  threats  of  publishing 
my  shame,  and  when  I  offered  to  rise  would 
have  rose  too,  and  caused  a  candle  to  be  lit  to 
burn   by  her  all  night  in  the  chimney  while 
she  ranted,  while  I,  that  knew  myself  to  have 
given  some  grounds  for  it,  did  make  it  my 
business  to  appease  her  all  I  could  possibly, 
and  by  good  words  and  fair  promises  did  make 
her  very  quiet,  and  so  rested  all  night  and 
rose  with  perfect  good  peace,  being  heartily 
afflicted  for  this  folly  of  mine  that  did  occa- 
,  sion  it,  but  was  forced  to  be  silent  about  the 
girl,  which  I  have  no  mind  to  part  with,  but 
much  less  that  the  poor  girl  should  be  undone 
by  my   folly.     So  up  with  mighty  kindness 
from  my  wife,  and  a  thorough  peace,  and 
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being  up  did  by  a  note  advise  the  girl  what  I 
had  done  and  would,  which  note  I  was  in  pain 
for  till  she  told  me  she  had  burned  it. 

On  the  loth  of  the  following  month 
there  were  more  upbraidings,  and  Mrs. 
Pepys  complained  of  her  husband's  treat- 
ment of  her  "and  ill-usage  from  the  be- 
ginning."    She  vaunted  her  own  virtue  — 

the  many  temptations  she  hath  refused  out  of 
faithfulness  to  me,  whereof  several  she  was 
particular  in,  and  especially  from  my  Lord 
Sandwich  by  the  solicitations  of  Captain  Fer- 
rer, and  then  afterward  the  courtship  of  my 
Lord  Hinchingbroke,  even  to  the  trouble  of  his 
lady;  all  which  I  did  acknowledge  and  was 
troubled  for,  and  wept,  and  at  last  pretty  good 
friends  again  ;  and  so  I  to  my  office  and  there 
late,  and  so  home  to  supper  with  her,  and  so 
to  bed,  where  after  half  an  hour's  slumber 
she  wakes  me,  and  cries  out  that  she  should 
never  sleep  more,  and  so  kept  raving  till  past 
midnight,  that  made  me  cry  and  weep  heartily 
all  the  while  for  her,  and  troubled  for  what 
she  reproached  me  with  as  before,  and  at  last 
with  new  vows,  and  particularly  that  I  would 
myself  bid  the  girl  begone  and  show  my  dis- 
like to  her,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  perform, 
but  with  much  trouble ;  and  so  thus  appeasing 
her,  we  sleep  as  well  as  we  could  till  morning. 

Pepys's  wife  was  always  doubtful  of  him, 
and  as  she  had  before  made  him  promise 
not  to  see  or  speak  to  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Pierce  or  Mrs.  Knipp,  so  now  she  made 
him  promise  not  to  see  Deb,  but  he  broke 
his  promise. 

What  would  the  various  ladies  of 
Pepys's  acquaintance  have  thought  had 
they  known  that  their  friend  was  writing 
down  an  account  of  all  the  passages  be- 
tween them  ?  It  is  a  curious  fate  that  they 
should  pass  through  their  own  times  with 
a  fair  reputation  and  lose  their  good  name 
among  the  readers  of  two  centuries  after. 

What  Pepys's  character  was  after  the 
closing  of  the  diary  we  can  never  tell,  and 
it  must  ever  remain  a  doubt  whether  he 
reformed.  In  his  last  words  he  says, 
"Now  my  amours  are  past,"  but  we  can 
never  be  quite  sure  as  to  the  stability  of 
his  resolutions.  The  gross  immorality  of 
the  court  most  certainly  influenced  the 
tone  of  the  general  society  of  the  country, 
but  there  are  indications  in  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  diary,  written  before  Charles 
the  Second  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
which  show  that  there  was  a  very  general 
laxity  of  manners  among  those  who  were 
neither  Puritans  nor  Cavaliers.  This  lax- 
ity, however,  certainly  increased  after  the 
Restoration. 

In  two  particulars  we  are  almost  depend- 
ent upon  the  diary  for  information  ;  these 
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relate  to  the  revived  interest  in  music  and 
the  theatre  in  the  early  days  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Pepys  tells  us  of  the  setting  up 
of  organs,  of  the  composers  that  were  in 
vogue,  and  of  the  famous  instrumentalists 
and  singers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough and  accomplished  musician,  and  the 
number  of  instruments  mentioned  by  him 
is  remarkable,  and  shows  how  much  more 
general  a  liberal  musical  education  was  in 
his  day  than  now.  Chance  acquaintances 
were  able  to  strike  up  four  and  five  part 
songs  in  excellent  time  and  tune.  The 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  diary  are 
the  lute,  viol,  theorbo,  violin,  guitar,  cit- 
tern, bandore,  recorder,  flageolet,  triangle, 
trumpet  marine,  virginals,  spinet,  harpsi- 
chord, and  dulcimer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Pepys 
was  not  best  pleased  when  her  husband 
took  more  pains  in  teaching  her  maid 
Mercer  to  sing  than  he  did  with  herself. 
This  was  not  always  so,  for  Mrs.  Pepys's 
performances  on  the  flageolet  were  appar- 
ently highly  appreciated  by  the  diarist. 
We  read :  — 

September  ii,  1667.  — I  to  bed,  being  might- 
ily pleased  with  my  wife's  playing  so  well 
upon  the  flageolet,  and  I  am  resolved  that  she 
shall  learn  to  play  upon  some  instrument,  for 
though  her  ear  be  bad  yet  I  see  she  will  attain 
anything  to  be  done  by  her  hand. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Pepys's  ear 
must  have  improved. 

After  the  play  we  home,  and  then  I  to  the 
office  and  despatched  my  business,  and  then 
home,  and  mightily  pleased  with  my  wife's 
playing  on  the  flageolet,  she  taking  out  any 
tune  almost  at  first  sight  and  keeping  time  to 
it,  which  pleases  me  mightily. 

John  Downes,  the  prompter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam .Davenant's  House,  in  his"Roscius 
Anglicanus,"  gives  very  little  information 
respecting  the  plays  acted  in  the  first  two 
years  after  the  Restoration,  and  for  that 
period  the  diary  is  almost  our  only  author- 
ity. It  requires,  however,  some  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  stage 
to  get  out  the  necessary  information  from 
Pepys's  descriptions,  as  he  is  somewhat 
indefinite  in  these  matters,  and  takes  very 
much  for  granted.  He  describes  plays, 
for  instance,  as  acted  at  the  Cockpit,  but 
he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  two 
Cockpits,  the  public  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  and  the  court  theatre  in  St.  James's 
Park,  which  formed  part  of  Whitehall 
Palace.  We  can  generally  see  which  is 
meant  (if  there  is  no  other  distinction  to 
guide  us)  by  noting  that  the  performances 
at  the  court  theatre  were  in  the  evening, 
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while  those  in  the  public  theatre  were 
held  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  other 
Cockpits  where  the  popular  entertain- 
ment of  cock-fighting  actually  took  place. 
Pepys  visited  one  in  Shoe  Lane  and  was 
not  pleased.  On  the  ist  of  March,  1668, 
he  went 

to  the  new  cockpit  by  the  King's  Gate  in  Hol- 
born,  but  seeing  a  great  deal  of  rabble  we  did 
refuse  to  go  in. 

The  prices  at  the  theatres  were  high  at 
this  time,  considering  the  relative  value  of 
money.  There  were  shilling  and  eighteen- 
penny  places,  but  the  pit  was  half-a  crown, 
and  the  prices  of  the  boxes  varied  from 
half-a-crown  to  four  shillings.  On  one 
occasion  Pepys  would  not  pay  the  latter 
sum,  as  he  could  not  see  the  whole  play. 

October  29,  1667.  — Thence  Brouncker  and 
I  to  the  King's  Honse,  thinking  to  have  gone 
into  a  box  above,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  the 
king  being  there,  but  the  play  being  three 
acts  done  we  would  not  give  four  shillings, 
and  so  away  and  parted. 

Another  form  of  amusement  which  was 
in  popular  favor  at  this  time  was  a  visit  to 
the  meetings  of  the  newly  established 
Royal  Society.  Pepys  himself  knew  very 
little  of  science,  but  he  enjoyed  talk  about 
any  new  thing,  and  as  several  of  his  col- 
leagues were  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion he  was  glad  to  hear  them  discourse 
about  something  besides  business,  and 
after  hearing  them  he  was  often  inclined 
to  hold  them  in  higher  estimation;  thus 
on  the  nth  of  Januar}',  1664-65,  he  heard 
Lord  Brouncker,  the  president,  and  Com- 
missioner Pett  speak. 

After  dinner  to  Gresham  College  to  my 
Lord  Brunker  and  Commissioner  Pett,  taking 
Mr.  Castle  with  me,  then  to  discourse  over 
his  draught  of  a  ship  he  is  to  build  for  us, 
where  I  first  found  reason  to  apprehend  Com- 
missioner Pett  to  be  a  man  of  any  ability  ex- 
traordinary in  any  business,  and  that  most 
pertinently  and  masterlike,  and  great  pleasure 
it  was  to  me  to  hear  them  discourse,  I  of  late 
having  studied  something  thereof;  and  my 
Lord  Brunker  is  a  very  able  person  himself 
in  this  sort  of  business,  as  owning  himself  to 
be  a  master  in  the  business  of  all  lines  of 
conical  sections. 

A  prominent  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety was  Thomas  Povey,  who,  although  a 
very  ingenious  mechanic  and  a  man  of 
mark,  got  his  accounts  into  such  a  muddle 
that  it  was  found  advisable  that  he  should 
resign  his  ofiice  of  treasurer  of  the  Tan- 
gier Commission  to  Pepys,  who  being  a 
good  accountant  himself   had  little   sym- 


pathy for  the  other's  blunders.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1664-65,  Pepys  writes  :  — 

Up,  and  by  coach  to  my  Lord  Peter- 
borough's, where  anon  my  Lord  Ashley  and 
Sir  Thomas  Ingram  met,  and  Povy  about  his 
accounts,  who  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
accountants  that  ever  I  knew  in  all  my  life, 
and  one  that  if  I  were  clear  in  reference  to  my 
bill  of  117/.  he  should  be  hanged  before  I 
would  ever  have  to  do  with  him,  and  as  he 
understands  nothing  of  his  business  himself 
so  he  has  not  one  about  him  that  do. 

We  hear  further  of  this  examination  of 
accounts  on  the  i8th  of  March  following. 

At  noon  to  the  Change,  and  took  Mr.  Hill 
along  with  me  to  Mr.  Povy's,  where  we  dined, 
and  showed  him  the  house  to  his  content,  and 
I  expect  when  we  meet  we  shall  laugh  at  it. 
But,  I  having  business  to  stay,  he  went  away, 
and  Povy  and  Creed  and  I  to  do  some  business 
upon  Povy's  account  all  the  afternoon  till  late 
at  night,  where,  God  help  him,  never  man  was 
so  confounded,  and  all  his  people  about  him, 
in  this  world,  as  he  and  his  are. 

Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  William  Coven- 
try were  the  two  men  that  Pepys  most 
respected  in  the  world.  The  former 
thought  the  latter  had  done  him  an  ill  turn 
when  he  was  passed  over  in  sea  service 
for  Sir  William  Penn  in  1665. 

July  5.  —  After  some  discourse  Mr.  Cov- 
entry did  satisfy,  as  he  says,  my  Lord,  so  as 
they  parted  friends  both  in  that  point  and 
in  the  other,  wherein  I  know  my  Lord  was 
troubled,  and  which  Mr.  Coventry  did  speak 
to  him  of  first,  thinking  that  my  Lord  might 
angrily  take  offence  at  his  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  relation  of  the  fight  in  the  news 
book,  and  did  clear  all  to  my  Lord  how  little 
he  was  concerned  in  it,  and  therewith  my  Lord 
also  satisfied,  which  I  am  mightily  glad  of^ 
because  I  should  take  it  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune to  me  to  have  them  two  to  differ  above 
all  the  persons  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
following  anecdote  of  Henry  Jermyn 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Dover)  should  have 
been  left  unprinted  :  — 

December  4,  1667.  — Here  I  also  heard  Mr. 
Jermyn,  who  was  there  in  the  chamber  upon 
occasion  of  Sir  Thomas  Harvey's  telling  him 
of  his  brother's  having  a  child,  and  therefore 
taking  away  his  hopes  of  2,000/.  a  year.     He 

swore,  God  d him,  he  did  not  desire  to 

have  any  more  wealth  than  he  had  in  the 
world,  which  indeed  is  a  great  estate,  having 
all  his  uncle's,  my  Lord  St.  Albans,  and  my 
Lord  hath  all  the  Queen  Mother's.  But  when 
Sir  Thomas  Harvy  told  him  that  hereafter  you 
will  wish  it  more,  "By  God,"  answers  he,; 
'•  I  won't  promise  what  I  shall  do  hereafter. 

As  Henrietta  Maria  did  not  die   until 
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1669,  and  Lord  St.  Albans  until  1684,  it 
was  somewhat  premature  to  count  upon 
his  great  wealth.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  dowager  was  pri- 
vately married  to  her  master  of  the  horse, 
but  the  popular  notion  that  she  lived  in 
poverty  in  Paris  while  Lord  St.  Albans 
was  living  luxuriously  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  founded  on  fact.  Sir  John 
Reresby  speaks  very  highly  of  Henrietta 
Maria  in  his  diary,  and  says  that  her  court 
at  Paris  was  better  ordered  and  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  "  Grand  Mo- 
narque  "  himself. 

Pepys  dearly  loved  to  have  a  talk  with 
an  old  schoolfellow,  and  his  comments  on 
the  past  times  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  occur  to  most  of  us.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  1664,  his  old  friend  Jack  Cole 
calls  upon  him  and  tells  him  that  trade  is 
so  bad  that  he  proposes  to  turn  all  he  has 
into  money  and  go  to  sea. 

I  promised  him  all  the  friendship  I  can  do 
him,  which  will  end  in  little,  though  I  truly 
mean  it,  and  so  I  made  him  stay  with  me  till 
eleven  at  night,  talking  of  old  school  stories 
and  very  pleasing  ones:  and  truly  I  find  that 
we  did  spend  our  time  and  thoughts  then  oth- 
erwise than  I  think  boys  do  now,  and  I  think, 
as  well  as  he  thinks,  that  the  best  are  now. 
He  supped  with  me,  and  so  away,  and  I  to 
bed.  And  strange  to  see  how  we  are  all 
divided  that  were  bred  so  long  at  school  to- 
gether, and  what  various  fortunes  we  have 
run  —  some  good,  some  bad. 

The  great  charm  of  the  diary  is  its 
variety  ;  great  and  little  are  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  the  doings  of  Pepys's  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  pictured  to  us  at 
full  length.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  a  friend,  and  most  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  him  did  well  in 
life.  William  Hewer  naturally  occupies 
a  large  space  in  the  diary,  but  it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  so  depreciative  an  account  of 
him  as  the  following,  when  we  remember 
the  eminent  position  he  afterwards  at- 
tained to  and  the  filial  care  he  took  of  his 
master  in  his  old  age  :  — 

February  6,  1667-68. — I  to  my  chamber, 
where  my  wife  and  I  had  much  talk  of  W. 
Hewer,  she  telling  me  that  he  is  mightily  con- 
cerned for  my  not  being  pleased  with  him,  and 
is  herself  mightily  concerned ;  but  I  have  much 
reason  to  blame  him  for  his  little  assistance 
he  gives  me  in  my  business,  not  being  able  to 
copy  out  a  letter  with  sense  or  true  spelling, 
that  makes  me  mad,  and  indeed  he  is  in  that 
regard  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  the  boy  which 
troubles  me,  and  I  would  have  him  know  it. 
By  and  by  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed. 

Pepys  lived   for  thirty-four  years  after 


the  diary  was  finished,  and  full  and  busy 
years  they  were.  ,  For  the  history  of  these 
years  we  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  letters. 
These  are  numerous  and  interesting,  and 
most  of  them  place  him  before  us  in  a 
very  favorable  light.  Some  have  been 
printed,  but  many  more  remain  in  manu- 
script in  various  collections.  It  would 
seem  that  Pepys's  correspondents  appre- 
ciated his  letters  and  preserved  them  witi^ 
care.  The  20th  of  February,  1689,  was 
the  last  day  of  his  acting  as  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty;  but  though  he  was  out  of 
public  employment  his  later  years  were 
fully  occupied  with  business. 

Amongst  other  activities  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  management  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he 
was  treasurer.  He  continued  as  system- 
atic as  ever  in  the  due  apportionment  of 
his  time,  and  two  letters  to  different  per- 
sons, both  written  in  the  year  1695,  are 
now  before  me,  in  which  he  complains 
that  his  correspondents  have  unnecessarily 
kept  him  waiting.  To  one  of  these  he 
says,  "  I  would  be  glad  when  you  are  at 
any  time  prevented  in  coming  to  me,  when 
promised,  you  would  send  me  word  of  it, 
for  I  stay'd  at  home  all  Thursday  expect- 
ing you,  lest  you  should  have  come  and 
disappointed  of  seeing  me  ;  and  for  ye 
raine,  I  would  and  will  at  all  time  bear 
your  charges  in  coach  hire  rather  than  sett 
businesse  aside  on  purpose  for  you  and 
not  see  you."  In  arranging  for  another 
meeting  he  says,  "  It  being  Saturday  I  am 
stepping  into  ye  country  for  a  little  aire 
till  Monday." 

Much  has  been  written  about  Pepys's 
style,  and  these  words  will  apply  to  the 
letters  as  well  as  to  the  diary.  We  may 
allow  that  it  is  not  elegant,  but  it  has  the 
superlative  merit  of  expressing  just  what 
the  Writer  meant  to  express.  It  is  vivid 
and  convincing.  A  writer  in  the  Athe- 
ncBuin  in  1848  —  probably  Peter  Cunning- 
ham—  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject. 
He  said  :  — 

He  has  the  minuteness  of  Dee  and  Ashmole 
without  their  tediousness,  the  playfulness  of 
Swift  in  his  best  moments  without  his  preju- 
dice and  his  party  feelings,  and  a  charm  over 
Byron  and  Scott,  and  indeed  above  all  other 
memorialists  that  we  can  call  to  mind,  in  that 
his  diary  was  kept  without  the  slightest  view 
to  publication. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  (1881)  was  more  cautious,  but 
the  result  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  wrote  :  — 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  as  a  writer, 
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Pepys  must  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
merit ;  but  a  style  which  is  indef atigably  lively, 
telling,  and  picturesque  through  six  large  vol- 
umes of  every-day  experience,  which  deals 
with  the  whole  matter  of  a  life  and  yet  is 
rarely  wearisome,  which  condescends  to  the 
most  fastidious  particulars  and  yet  sweeps  all 
away  in  the  forth-right  current  of  the  narra- 
tive, such  a  style  may  be  ungrammatical,  it 
may  be  inelegant,  it  may  be  one  tissue  of  mis- 
takes, but  it  can  never  be  devoid  of  merit. 

It  is  surely  our  duty  to  think  well  of 
one  who  has  instructed  and  amused  us  so 
much.  I  fear  that  one  branch  of  his 
moral  character  must  be  given  up  as  not 
to  be  condoned,  but  there  is  much  left  to 
be  praised.  He  was  kindly,  cheerful,  and 
helpful  to  those  around  him.  His  ability 
as  a  public  servant  must  be  acknowledged, 
but  few  are  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
mental  power,  and  some  are  so  short- 
sighted as  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  man 
to  be  laughed  at.  This  was  not  the  opin- 
ion of  John  Evelyn,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  good  judge.  On  the 
19th  of  February,  i67i,that  distinguished 
man  wrote  in  his  diary  :  — 

This  day  dined  with  me  Mr.  Surveyor  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Pepys,  Cleark  of 
the  Acts,  two  extraordinary,  ingenious,  and 
knowing  persons,  and  other  friends. 

Now  we  know  that  Christopher  Wren 
was  not  only  our  greatest  architect,  but 
also  a  scientific  man  of  powers  second 
only  to  Newton,  so  that  it  is  no  mean 
honor  for  Pepys  to  be  bracketed  with  him 
as  an  "ingenious  person." 

Pepys  evidently  mellowed  as  he  grew 
older.  He  gained  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  certainly 
deserved  the  honor  in  which  he  was  uni- 
versally held.  I  trust  that  the  fresh  ex- 
tracts which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
from  the  diary  will  give  readers  some  idea 
of  the  pleasure  still  in  store  for  them 
when  at  last  they  have  the  whole  work  in 
print,  and  that  they  will  not  agree  with 
the  former  editors  as  to  the  tediousness 
of  the  matter  which  those  editors  have 
thought  fit  to  omit. 

Henry  B.  Wheatley. 


From  Belgravia. 
A    POOR    GENTLEWOMAN    OF    THE    LAST 
CENTURY. 

Like  the  biographies  of  a  good  many 
now  forgotten  men  and  women,  that  of 
Lady  Wentworth  —  mother  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford, aa  able  diplomatist  of  the  reign  of 


Queen  Anne  —  would  well  repay  the  labor 
of  compilation.  Without  attempting  this 
task  exhaustively,  let  us  look  at  the  picture 
of  her,  and  her  surroundings,  which  may 
be  sketched  from  letters  written  from  her 
and  about  her  during  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  a 
valued  member  of  the  household  of  James 
II.  whilst  he  was  Duke  of  York,  she  pos- 
sessed a  very  decided  predilection  for 
everything  connected  with  the  house  of 
Stuart  —  a  predilection  which,  being  inher- 
ited by  her  son,  lost  him  an  honorable  dip- 
lomatic post  when  George  I.  was  placed 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Her  marriage, 
some  ten. years  after  the  Restoration,  with 
Sir  William  Wentworth — a  grandson  of 
the  unfortunate  Strafford — strengthened 
the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  royal  house. 
Sir  William  was  a  "  power  "  in  Yorkshire  ; 
the  inheritance  of  the  Savile  estates  in 
and  round  Wakefield  had  given  him  the 
shrievalty  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament ;  so  he  and  his  family  soon 
left  their  country  house,  in  order  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  London  gaiety.  The  Aps- 
ley interest  was,  of  course,  strong  after 
James's  accession  to  the  crown,  and  it 
quickly  gained  for  Lady  Wentworth  the 
position  of  bedchamber-woman  to  the 
queen.  A  very  loyal  servant  she  certainly 
proved  herself  to  her  mistress,  scoffing  at 
the  rumors,  rife  at  the  Revolution,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  Mary  of 
Modena's  son,  and  telling  Burnet,  "in 
such  terms,"  she  says,  "as  modesty  would 
scarce  let  me  speak  at  another  time,"  that 
she  was  as  sure  the  child  was  the  queen's 
as  she  was  that  she  was  the  mother  of  any 
of  her  own  children  ! 

In  1692,  Lady  Wentworth,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  was  left  a  widow.  Two  of  her  daugh- 
ters were  married,  whilst  a  third,  Betty, 
lived  with  her  in  the  "'lodgings"  allowed 
her  at  Whitehall  Palace.  Three  of  her 
sons  had  died.  Thomas  Wentworth,  the 
elder  of  the  two  surviving  —  he  who  be- 
came the  diplomatist,  and  who  succeeded, 
three  years  after,  to  the  title  of  Lord  Raby 
—  had  just  entered  upon  a  military  career. 
His  title  brought  him  honor,  and  that  was 
all ;  for  the  estates  passed  to  a  cousin  for 
whom  he  naturally  entertained  no  very 
deep  affection.  The  other  surviving  son, 
Peter  Wentworth,  turned  out  an  unsatis- 
factory member  of  society,  for  whom,  in 
after  life.  Lady  Wentworth  was  always 
doing  considerably  more  than  her  means 
allowed.  Whether  or  not  Sir  William 
Wentworth,  like  many  other  Stuart  parti- 
sans, had  lent  money  to  his  late  master, 
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we  do  not  know;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  fortune  which  had  gained 
him  the  shrievalty  of  Yorkshire  had  some- 
how vanished  before  his  death,  and  that 
Lady  Wentworth,  when  she  became  a 
widow,  was  the  reverse  of  wealthy. 

Straitened  circumstances  made  living 
in  suitable  style  a  hard  problem  for  her 
to  solve.  Her  son  —  after  his  military 
career  had  terminated  and  his  more  profit- 
able one  as  diplomatist  had  begun  —  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, which  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  Mount  Lebanon ;  this  abode  Lady 
Wentworth  and  Betty  treated  as  their 
own,  whilst  Lord  Raby  was  abroad ;  though 
the  latter's  agent  evidently  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  the  housekeeping 
arrangements. 

The  "  at  home "  day  was  one  of  the 
"institutions  "  followed  both  at  Twicken- 
ham and  in  London. 

"  This  afternoon,"  she  tells  her  son  in 
February,  1705,  was  "  my  veseting  day." 
And  she  continues,  "  I  take  the  same  free- 
dom you  gave  me  when  you  was  hear  in 
making  a  great  show  with  your  tea  tables 
and  dishes  ;  but  you  left  but  one  tea-pott, 
that  is  the  little  blew  and  white  one." 

Daily  life  at  the  Twickenham  residence 
is  thus  described  in  another  letter  written 
about  the  same  time  :  — 

We  live  very  pleasantlye,  eat  and  drynke 
very  plentifully  fynely  and  neatly.  Both  fish 
and  flesh  is  very  reasonable,  and  fowl  very 
plentifull  —  chickens,  pidgeons,  and  rabbitts, 
and  very  reasonable  raitcs  all.  We  have 
syder  and  wyne  and  strong  ail  every  meal,  and 
your  brewer  sent  such  bitter  bear  that  none 
can  drincke  it,  see  we  have  it  from  one  at 
Westminster. 

It  is  not  needful  to  attempt  a  word- 
portrait  of  Lady  Wentworth ;  she  will 
present  herself  sufficiently  vividly  to  the 
reader  who  reads  the  following  scraps  of 
her  writing  and  allusions  to  her.  Love 
for  her  children  and  her  pets  —  her 
*'  dums,"  as  she  calls  them  —  and  a  perfect 
cognizance  of  her  utter  incapacity  for 
business,  were  certainly  traits  in  her  char- 
acter. Her  chief  object  in  life  was  to 
promote  her  children's  happiness,  in  the 
only  way  that  seemed  to  her  possible  ; 
namely,  by  getting  them  comfortably  mar- 
ried. For  getting  Betty  off  her  hands, 
she  might  have  had  sordid  motives,  but, 
as  she  constantly  puts  it,  her  son's  mar- 
riage might,  and  probably  would,  leave 
her  homeless.  "  Sartinly,"  she  writes  on 
one  occasion,  "  I  should  never  desier  to 
live  with  a  daughter-in-law,  for  although 


themselves  are  never  so  good,  yet  some 
tatling  sarvantes  or  acquantence  will  put 
jealouses  in  their  head  to  breed  discon- 
tents." Yet  she  was  as  anxious  for  one 
marriage  as  she  was  for  the  other. 

At  Twickenham  they  had  a  good  many 
"  callers,"  and  every  eligible  lady  gets  a 
very  minute  description  in  Lady  Went- 
worth's  weekly  letter  to  her  son. 

"Yesterday,"  she  writes  in  one  letter, 
"  Lady  Brook  brought  her  grand-daugh- 
ter. Lady  Rachel  Nowell,  to  see  me.  I 
wish  you  had  her;  they  say  she  has  at 
least  ^30,000  .  .  .  she  has  so  much  good- 
ness in  her  looks."  The  lady  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and,  Luttrell  tells  us,  brought  him  twice 
that  sum.  From  this  time,  until  Lord 
Raby  was  married,  Lady  Wentworth 
scarcely  wrote  him  a  letter  that  did  not 
suggest  an  alliance  which  she  seems  to 
have  thought  advantageous  for  him.  Now 
it  is  Lord  Carberry's  daughter  whom  she 
recommends.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had 
thrown  her  over  for  an  "  Etallion  "  beauty, 
of  whom  no  one  knew  much.  "  Write  to 
Lord  Carberry,"  says  Lady  Wentworth, 
"  at  once,  whilst  he  and  the  gilted  woman 
are  both  smarting  under  the  sting  of  dis- 
appointment, and  say  you  are  desperet  in 
love  with  his  daughter.  I  have  heard,"  she 
adds,  "of  spells;  I  wish  I  could  giv  that 
lord  one,  that  he  might  be  as  desireous  to 
have  you  his  son-in-law,  as  I  ame  of  have- 
ing  it  soe  !  "  And  then,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, follow  glowing  accounts  of  various 
eligible  ladies  in  London  society  of  the 
day  —  Lady  Betty  Hastings,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  daughter.  Lady  Mary  Thynne, 
Lady  Tufton's  five  daughters  ("  you  may 
buye  her  house  for  one  or  two  thousand 
pounds,"  says  Lady  Wentworth,  "  if  you 
will  take  a  daughter"),  and  the  heiresses 
of  sundry  wealthy  citizens  who  had  houses 
round  about  Twickenham. 

In  one  of  her  endeavors  to  get  a  wife  for 
her  son.  Lady  Wentworth  enters  so  mi- 
nutely into  the  plot,  quite  of  her  own 
hatching,  that  it  is  a  pity  not  to  repeat  it. 
Lady  Brownlow  had  several  daughters,  all 
rich,  and  some  of  the  elder  ones  already 
married ;  the  youngest  seemed  to  Lady 
Wentworth  a  most  desirable  match  for 
her  son.  As  usual,  one  of  Lord  Raby's 
agents  was  made  an  actor  in  the  drama. 
He  was  told  to  call  on  Lady  Brownlow 
and  tell  her  he  was  bidden  "  by  a  person 
of  quality  "to  seek  an  interview.  "My 
lady,"  and  her  steward,  in  due  course, 
appeared  and  heard  the  message,  which 
was  that  a  "  person  "  had  seen  and  fallen 
in  love  with  her  youngest  daughter,  and 
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if  she  pleased  he  could  furnish  particulars 
of  his  estate.  "  My  lady,"  replied  she 
could  make  no  answer  till  she  knew  the 
"person's  "  name  ;  then  the  agent  told  her 
it  was  Lord  Raby,  and,  says  Lady  Went- 
worth,  she  answered,  "  she  had  a  very 
good  careckter  of  you,  but  was  not  willing 
to  marry  the  youngest  afore  the  elder," 
and  so  the  interview  ended.  Lady  Went- 
worth  and  the  agents  had  then  laid  their 
heads  together  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Lord  Raby  had  better  write 
without  delay  to  the  mother  and  to  the 
young  lady,  declaring  long  attachment ! 

Then  follows  an  account  of  Lady  Brown- 
low's  sons-in-law,  not  very  complimentary 
in  any  case  and  concluding  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  youngest  would  be  envied 
by  all  her  sisters  if  she  becomes  the  wife 
of  Lord  Raby.  "Dear  soul,"  concludes 
Lady  Wentworth,  "loos  noe  time,  but 
write  ;  and  if  you  wold,  at  the  same  time, 
indite  one  for  me,  I  may  enclose  yours  and 
give  it  ether  to  Elleson  or  Hall  (the  two 
agents)  to  carry.  It  would  not  be  proper 
forme  to  carry  it  ...  I  am  so  dasht  to 
a  stranger  that  I  shall  spoyle  the  cause 
quite." 

In  another  letter  she  describes  the  fair 
lady  in  question,  who  on  the  previous 
Sunday  had  sat  beside  her  at  Whitehall 
Chapel,  as  having  "a  very  lovely  round- 
ness at  the  bottom  of  her  face."  Lady 
Brownlow  was  "  very  much  sett  out,  but 
very  ugly,  as  all  old  people  are  that  is  very 
youthful  in  their  dress;  but  I  should  hold 
my  tongue,  for  I  have  bought  myself  a 
very  light  gay  mantle  of  a  silk  that  is  all 
the  mode." 

Poor  Lady  Wentworth  !  She  certainly 
tried  hard  to  get  her  son  a  rich  wife,  and 
may  consequently  seem  a  little  mercenary 
in  her  ideas,  but  she  really  loved  him 
truly  and  could  tell  him  so,  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  her  letters  shows  us :  "I 
never  wish  for  news  but  when  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  that  you  might  have  something 
better  to  entertain  you  than,  lyke  the 
cookoo  always  in  one  note  —  nothing  but 
I  lov  you,  and  so,  till  death  fetches  me, 
will  be,  dearest  soul,  your  most  infinite 
affectionate  mother." 

Pleasant  as  Twickenham  was  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  it  had  no  charms  for 
Lady  Wentworth  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter;  the  knowledge  that  their  London 
home  mij^ht  sooner  or  later  be  taken  from 
them,  thus  caused  a  good  deal  of  mental 
trouble.  She  tells  her  son  of  her  pleading 
with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose 
answer  was  only  that  she  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  keep  them  much  longer,  as 


the  queen's  own  family  must  be  provided 
for  before  strangers  ! 

"  But  my  chief  concern,"  Lady  Went- 
worth writes  to  Lord  Raby,  "is  for  you: 
though  I  do  confes,  they  are  very  pritty  in 
my  eyes  too,  and  it  will  be  a  great  charge 
to  remove  all  the  goods,  and  here  [at 
Twickenham]  is  not  room  for  them." 
Then  they  "are  so  nere  the  Parlement 
House  and  Court,"  and  besides  she  con- 
siders she  is  entitled  to  lodgings;  "Whv 
not  I,"  she  asks  "for  my  father  and 
mother  were  servantes  of  the  Queen's  own 
mother."  She  wished  her  son  could  save 
enough  money  to  buy  a  town  house ; 
lodgings  were  "soe  chargeable."  Every- 
thing "dun  in  publick;  nothin  spoke  or 
dun  but  knowen  to  all  the  town  and  parra- 
fraised  upon."  A  "pretty  house,"  like 
her  niece's  in  Golden  Square,  cost  but 
;^6o  a  year,  "the  landlord  paying  the 
Queene's  taxes,"  and  had  "a  little  garden 
with  an  arbour  at  its  end."  But  Lord 
Raby  had  no  thoughts  of  embarking  upon 
London  housekeeping  just  then;  later  on, 
when  he  turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direc- 
tion. Lady  Wentworth's  accounts  of  her 
house-hunting  are  iriteresting  from  the  in- 
sight they  give  us  of  town  mansions  of 
the  day.  We  see  that  though  she  did  not 
care  for  her  imagined  rights  being  taken 
away  from  her,  she  felt  her  inability  to 
live  in  proper  style  at  Whitehall,  and  she 
was  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  best  to 
manage.  Lord  Raby's  advice  was  evi- 
dently to  "  keep  out  of  debt,"  and  live  as 
much  as  possible  at  Twickenham.  "  My 
dearest  and  best  of  children,"  she  writes 
to  him,  "I  doe  agree  with  you  in  the  ad- 
vyse  you  give  me  and  will  indever,  all  I 
can,  to  keep  out  of  debt,  for  I  will  make 
noe  entertainments  that  I  can  avoyd  .  .  . 
I  lyke  being  at  Twittingham  much  better 
than  hear,  tho'  all  places  are  alike  to  me 
for  health,  myne  consisting  only  in  my 
mynd."  Betty,  however,  was  never  so 
well  there  late  in  the  year.  Then  she 
discusses  various  possible  places  of  resi- 
dence. Wakefield  was  "not  proper,"  as 
she  had  formerly  lived  there  in  affluence 
and  there  was  "a  great  deal  of  gentry" 
round  about.  For  her  own  part,  she  pre- 
ferred going  to  some  distant  place  and 
there  living  "/«  cognetto''''  as  she  calls  it 
—  such  a  plan  was  far  preferable  to  living 
at  the  Cock  Pit  or  at  Twickenham  "with- 
out a  footman  and  other  servants,"  and 
"sneekingly  and  petfullye  ...  I  know 
some  makes  a  great  show  with  as  little  ; 
but  they  are  in  many  tradyspeoples'  books 
and  it  will  light  heavy  on  them  at  the 
last."  ^  ^ 
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One  of  her  schemes  was  to  board  with 
the  agent,  Mr.  Ellison,  but  the  good  man 
put  that  out  of  the  question,  because  "it 
could  not  be  pryvate,"  with  him,  as  "  Lady 
Garsay  [Jersey]  and  Mr.  Varnum"  came 
therein  the  summer  and  Lady  Wentworth 
used  to  meet  them  at  Whitehall  Chapel. 
In  the  end,  the  economy  decided  upon 
seems  to  have  been  an  almost  constant 
residence  at  Twickenham,  coming  to  Lon- 
don as  seldom  as  possible.  When  she 
and  Betty  did  come  up,  plenty  of  kind- 
nesses were  shown  them  by  their  more 
prosperous  relatives  —  "neice  Arundel" 
and  her  spouse,  who  were  living  amongst 
the  great  people  in  Arlington  Street,  and 
others  often  invited  them,  and  so  did 
"  Cousin  Hanbury,"  one  of  whose  enter- 
tainments is  thus  described  :  "  we  stayed 
till  nere  twelve  at  night,  having  a  good 
dinner  and  supper  and  in  the  afternoon 
tea  and  cofty  ...  we  played  cards  all 
day."  But  Lady  Wentworth,  as  we  have 
seen,  cared  little  for  going  about,  rather 
shunning  society — as  she  could  not  keep 
up  with  its  extravagances  —  than  courting 
it. 

Besides  tending  her  flock  of  animal 
pets,  music  was  her  chief  enjoyment,  and 
a  proposed  visit  to  the  opera  in  the  winter 
of  1708  receives  an  amusing  account  in 
her  next  letter  to  Lord  Raby.  "Yester- 
day," she  writes,  "  I  had  lyke  to  have  been 
ketched  in  a  trap;  your  brother  Went- 
worth had  almoste  parswaded  me  to  have 
gon  last  night  to  hear  the  fyne  muisick, 
[and]  the  famous  Etallion  sing  at  the  re- 
hersall  of  the  Operer,  which  he  assured 
me  it  was  soe  dark,  none  could  see  me. 
Indeed  musick  was  the  greatest  temtation 
I  could  have,  but  I  was  afraid  he  deceaved 
me,  soe  Betty  only  went  with  his  wife  and 
him;  and  I  rejoysed  I  did  not,  for  thear 
was  a  vast  deal  of  company  and  good  light 
.  .  .  The  Dutchis  of  Molbery  had  got  the 
Etallian  to  sing  and  he  sent  an  excuse, 
but  the  Dutchis  of  Shrosberry  made  him 
com,  brought  him  in  her  coach,  but  Mrs. 
Tofts  huft  and  would  not  sing  becaus  he 
had  furst  put  itofe  ;  though  she  was  thear, 
yet  she  would  not,  but  went  awaye.  I 
wish  the  house  would  all  join  to  humble 
her  and  not  receav  her  again."  Nicolini 
and  Mrs.  Tofts  (the  Camilla  of  "  The  Spec- 
tator ")  are  here  spoken  of.  A  contempo- 
rary letter  thus  describes  a  Sunday  visit 
of  the  latter  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
where  "there  were  about  twenty  gentle- 
men and  every  kiss  was  a  guinea  ;  some 
took  three,  others  four  or  five  at  that  rate, 
but  none  less  than  one."  One  of  the  few 
houses  Lady  Wentworth  was  tempted  to 


i  visit  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  at  Chelsea. 
i  The  author  of  the  "  Characteristics " 
I  charmed  her  with  his  unconventional  ways 
"  was  he  twenty  years  older,"  she  writes, 
I  "and  I  as  many  years  younger,  I  would 
I  lay  all  the  traps  I  could  to  get  him,  his 
youmore  and  mine  are  soe  alike  ...  I 
I  wish  Betty  had  him." 

j  But  despite  her  almost  continuous  resi- 
I  dence  at  Twickenham,  life  was  evidently 
still  a  struggle,  especially  in  winter  time, 
when,  as  Lady  Wentworth  tells  us,  she  was 
paying  50J.  a  chaldron  for  coal,  and  los.  a 
pound  for  coffee.  "  I  will  leave  it  orfe," 
she  writes,  speaking  of  the  latter;  "for  a 
long  time,  I  dranck  it  twise  and  sum- 
times  thre  timse,  a  day." 

We  can  well  fancy  that  under  these 
circumstances,  Christmas  was  no  merry 
season.  Her  son's  "sneaking  tenants" 
stirred  up  the  little  anger  in  her  constitu- 
tion, because  they  never  spared  a  fat  goose 
or  turkey,  as  the  tenants  of  other  less 
kindly  landlords  did.  "  This  troublesome 
time,"  she  writes  in  1705,  "brings  aboun- 
dance  of  troublesome  gests.  .  .  .  1  designe 
to  be  as  sneakinge  as  I  can,  and  doe  noe 
works  of  superflewety  ;  only  what  necessity 
foarsis."  Subsequently  she  exclaims,  "  I 
thanck  God  ther  is  not  abov  three  days 
more  to  the  end  of  Christmas."  The 
"  vast  deal  "  that  the  season  costs  her  son 
was  a  sorry  thought,  and  she  asks  him  if 
it  is  the  fashion  where  he  is  to  give  Chris- 
mas  boxes  and  New  Year  gifts."  She 
can  remember  when  Charles  IL  gave  up 
the  bestowal  of  "  New  Year  gifts  and  val- 
entines" on  account  of  their  heavy  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Lady 
Wentworth  that  the  very  letters  which 
bemoan  her  neediness  refer  to  the  invest- 
ment in  almost  every  lottery  that  was  got 
up,  though  we  never  hear  of  any  luck  at- 
tending her  investments.  Poor  Betty  too 
was  bitten  with  the  gambling  spirit  —  s/ie 
had  won  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  the 
"half-crown  lottery."  Here  is  a  letter  to 
her  brother  in  1710,  begging  for  ;^io  for 
a  lottery  ticket :  — 

I  have  spent  all  the  money  I  have  saved  out 
of  my  allowance  in  little  jewels  .  .  .  this  is 
the  last  favour  I  will  ask  till  I  am  going  to  be 
married,  and  then  I  know  you  will  be  as  good 
as  your  word  and  give  me  my  wedding  cloathes. 
But  pray  be  not  frightened,  for  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  long  time  first,  if  ever,  except  X  win 
the  jC  1,000  a  year,  for  money  nowadays  is 
the  raening  passion. 

The  various  items  of  news  and  allusions 
to  people  in  Lady  Wentworth's  letters, 
give  us  a  curious  insight  into  English  so- 
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cial  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thus,  in  describing  a  fatal  fire 
at  Sir  William  Wyndham's  house  in  Albe- 
marle Street  —  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  worked  as  hard  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  men  —  she  tells  how  one  of  the 
maidservants  lost  her  life  ;  she  was  "  very 
pretty,  and  was  put  out  only  to  improve 
her;  a  ritch  grosser's  daughter  in  the 
sety."  About  the  same  time  she  is  hesi- 
tating to  discharge  a  suspected  servant 
of  her  own,  as  "it  will  ruin  the  pore 
wretch,  who  is  a  decaid  gentleman's  son." 
In  a  letter  written  in  1707  she  describes 
Lord  Derwentwater's  widow's  misalliance, 
and  adds  that  the  "  new  husband  "  comes 
"every  day  to  the  coffy  house  in  his  fyne 
coach  and  two  footmen  to  wait  on  hym, 
and  the  coach  waits  at  the  cofly  house 
.  .  .  and  all  else  walks  to  it ;  and  he  is 
laught  at  for  it."  There  is  very  little 
about  politics  and  politicians  in  any  of 
Lady  Wentworth's  letters,  except  occa- 
sional abuse  of  Burnet  or  some  other 
prominent  "Whig"  of  the  day;  whilst 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  high-churchmanship  re- 
ceives commendation  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  will,  she  says,  make  "all 
the  ladys  turn  good  huswives,"  since  he 
is  teaching  them  to  get  up  early  and  be  in 
church  by  seven  o'clock  every  morning. 
This  letter  is  written  in  Lent,  1710. 

All  this  time  Lord  Raby  had  been  work- 
ing his  way  steadily  to  the  fore  as  a 
diplomatist  and  receiving  various  sub- 
stantial recognitions  of  his  services,  so 
the  Wentworth  fortunes  were  no  longer 
on  the  ebb.  One  by  one  little  luxuries, 
that  the  old  lady  had  been  forced  to  deny 
herself,  were  indulged  in;  amongst  them 
the  "coach,"  which,  she  assures  her  son, 
was  pretty  actively  employed.  "  I  stayed 
at  home  when  I  had  none,  now  I  seldom 
miss  going  out  to  take  the  air  or  make 
some  threveol  pretence  to  goe  about  the 
streets." 

Whilst  in  Italy,  on  diplomatic  affairs, 
the  ambassador  had  bought  a  goodly  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art, 
and  when  on  a  mission  to  England  in 
1708,  he  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  a 
suitable  residence  in  Yorkshire  to  put 
them  into;  a  few  years  after  "Strafford 
Hall"  —  Wentworth  Castle  it  is  now 
called  —  was  not  far  off  completion.  He 
had  also  set  his  mother  the  task  —  evi- 
dently a  congenial  one  —  of  house-hunting 
for  him  in  London.  We  have  seen  how 
anxious  she  was,  some  years  before  to  get 
a  "pretty "  town  house  for  her  son;  now 
she  was  no  longer  fettered  as  to  rent,  and 
could  look  in  more  "genteel"  neighbor- 


hoods.    Writing  on  23rd  November,  1708, 
she  tells  him  :  — 

"  I  have  been  to  see  a  very  good  house 
in  St.  Jamsis  Squair.  It  has  thre  large 
rooms,  forward,  and  two  little  ones,  back- 
ward, closetts,  and  marble  chimny  peices, 
and  harths  to  all  the  best  rooms,  and  iron 
backs  to  the  chimneys.  Thear  is  two 
prety  closets  with  chimneys  and  glas  over 
them,  and  picturs  on  the  wenscoat  over 
most  of  the  chimneys,  bras  locks  to  all  the 
doors,  wenscoat  at  bottom  and  top  and 
slips  of  boards  for  the  hangings.  .  .  . 
Thear  is  back  stairs,  twoo  coach  housis 
and  stable  for  two  horsis,  rooms  over  for 
sarvents,  very  good  offisis,  a  yard  for  dry- 
ing of  cloaths,  and  leds  for  that  purpus,  a 
stable  yard,  and  a  hors  pond,  and  back 
gate.  .  .  .  Thear  is  a  handsome  roome  all 
wenscoated  for  the  steward  to  dyne  in,  and 
another  good  roome  for  the  other  sarvents 
to  dyne  in,  even  with  the  kitchin,  belowe 
stairs,  under  the  hall  and  parlors.  It  was 
My  Lord  Sunderland's.  .  .  .  Indeed  it  is 
a  noble  hous ;  you  may  build  a  gallery 
over  the  offisis  ;  they  say  the  hous  is  soe 
strong  it  will  last  for  ever,  and  all  the  new 
buildings  ar  very  slight.  My  old  Lady 
Bristol  gave  it  her  daughter  Sunderlin." 
Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland  lived  there 
some  years,  and  Lord  Sunderland  assured 
her  (Lady  Wentworth)  that  "none  of  the 
chimneys  smoaked,'*and  that  "  New  River 
Water"  was  laid  on.  The  locks  were 
worth  ;^30,  besides  the  "picturs  "  over 
the  chimneys.  Lady  Ogle's  house  in 
"Pelmell,  with  a  good  view  of  the  Park," 
had  just  been  sold  for  ;^2,ooo,  but  it  is 
"not  half  so  good  as  that  in  the  Square  ;  " 
which  "  is  a  noble  hous,  and  fitt  for  you 
and  strong,  noe  danger  of  its  falling  by 
great  wyndes ;  aboundance  of  the  new 
buildings  fall."  Ultimately  the  house  in 
St.  James's  Square  was  selected. 

The  year  1711  was  an  eventful  one 
for  Lord  Raby.  He  was  sent  from  Ber- 
lin, to  the  far  more  important  post  of 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  ;  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  he  took  a  wife  — 
one  that  no  doubt  he  had  met  during  a 
visit  to  England,  paid  not  long  before,  and 
one  that  neither  his  mother  nor  his  agent 
seem  to  have  known  of.  The  way  in 
which  he  managed  the  whole  affair  is 
typical  of  his  good  common  sense,  and 
the  glimpses  we  get  of  Lady  Strafford 
and  of  their  married  life  demonstrate 
throughout  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 
She  was  the  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  John- 
son, a  wealthy  citizen,  living  in  Suffolk, 
and  brought  Lord  Strafford  —  so  says 
Swift  —  a  fortune  of  ;^6o,ooo. 
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One  naturally  wonders  how  she  got  on 
v;ith  her  quaint  old  mother-in-law,  who 
was  so  anxious  to  find  her  son  a  wife,  but 
who  might  not  be  so  well  pleased  with 
one  of  his  own  finding.  Well,  Lord  Straf- 
ford had  soon  to  return  to  the  Hague,  and 
his  wife's  letters  do  not  leave  us  long  in 
doubt.  Once,  not  long  before,  Lady 
Wentworth,  in  despair  of  her  son  ever 
getting  a  wife,  had  concluded  that  she 
herself  must  be  the  stumbling-block.  "  If 
you  gave  out  that  I  was  dead,"  she  says, 
"  some  willing  wife  would  come  forward  ;  " 
for,  continues  the  old  lady,  "  she  may  have 
an  aversion  to  a  mother-in-law,  as  many 
has,  and  not  without  reason  ;  but  I  am 
sure  if  I  had  never  so  great  an  aversion  to 
one  before,  yett  after  they  were  yours, 
next  to  yourselfe,  none  would  be  more 
valued  by  me."  Here  are  extracts  from 
some  of  Lady  Strafford's  earliest  letters 
to  her  husband  :  "  Next  to  you,  I  believe 
Lady  Wentworth  loves  me  better  than  any 
of  her  children.  ...  I  love  Lady  Went- 
worth better  than  ever,  for  she  is  to  me  as 
it  ware  my  owne  mother."  Then  we  have 
Lady  Wentworth's  opinion  of  her  new 
daughter-in-law.  "  I  was  yesterday  at  the 
Lord  Keeper's.  I  went  with  dear  Lady 
Strafford,  who  is  here  now ; "  and  later, 
"  Lady  Strafford  being  alone,  I  longed  to 
come  back  to  her,  for  I  am  in  the  Square 
from  morning  till  night.  I  dyne  and  sup 
there  every  day,  and  sure  never  was  so 
goodhumored  a  creature  ;  she  is  never  out 
of  humor.  She  and  I  play'd  at  Pickit,  I 
will  not  own  she  play'd  better,  but  had 
better  luck."  Indeed  of  the  kindliness  of 
Lady  Strafford's  disposition,  no  one  who 
dips  into  her  correspondence  can  have  a 
doubt.  Amused  at  her  mother-in-law's 
peculiarities,  she  never  once  speaks  un- 
kindly of  the  quaintly  mannered  old  lady, 
and  —  without  boasting  of  goodness  to 
her  —  the  record  of  some  kindly  act  creeps 
unwittingly  into  almost  every  letter  she 
sends  her  husband. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lady  Wentworth's 
fondness  for  animals  ;  besides  the  various 
items  of  society  gossip  which  she  commu- 
nicated to  her  son,  nearly  every  one  of 
her  letters,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
contains  some  allusion  to  her  dogs,  cat, 
and  monkey;  but  her  many  whims  in  re- 
gard to  them  are  best  gathered  from  Lady 
Strafford's  letters.  An  illness  in  the 
"family"  caused  great  commotion,  and 
convalescence  naturally  afforded  Lady 
Strafford  considerable  relief.  "  Pearl," 
she  writes  to  her  husband  in  August,  1712, 
"is  very  well  again,  which  I  am  very  glad 
of,  for  'tis  not  to  be  exprest  the  rout  Lady 
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made  with  it  while  'twas  sick.    She 


brought  it  here  every  day  in  two  little 
night  gounds  made  fitt  for  it,  and  its  leggs 
was  putt  into  sleeves,  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  to  keep  myself  grave,  for  her 
affliction  was  too  great  for  me  to  laugh." 
A  death  was  of  course  a  still  more  serious 
trouble.  Writing  after  such  an  affliction 
she  says :  — 

"  I  think  I  ought  not  to  have  writ  soe 
long  a  letter  to  you  to-day,  for  I  am  sure 
you'll  have  a  very  long  won  [one]  from 
Lady  Wentworth  with  very  great  lamen- 
tation ;  for  her  monkey  is  dead.  I  have 
been  as  little  merry  as  I   could  since,  for 

Lady  W was  soe  much  troubled  about 

it,  that  she  was  really  angry  if  I  laughed, 
and  you  may  beleeve,  it  cou'd  be  no  afflic- 
tion to  me,  to  make  me  melancholy  and  I 
could  not  cry  for  my  life.    The  day  it  dy'd, 

I   expected    Lady  W to  dinner,  and 

she  nether  came  nor  sent  word,  and  I 
stayed  diner  for  her  for  some  time;  but 
she  would  not  soe  much  as  see  me  that 
day.  But  what  is  the  most  extrodinary 
thing  is,  she  has  two  of  it's  pickturs  draun 
sine  'tis  dead  ;  won  large  and  other  in  min- 
atur.     Now  if  Captain  Powell  could  ever 

oblige   Lady   W he   should   make   a 

coppy  of  verses  upon  Pug's  death."  The 
same  post  brought  Lord  Strafford  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  full  of  woe  and  lamenta- 
tion at  the  death,  which  would  be  almost 
comic  if  not  so  obviously  sincere.  The 
favorite  was  put  to  rest  in  the  garden  at 
Twickenham  with  a  stone  to  mark  its 
resting-place. 

Early  in  1 713,  Lady  Strafford  joined  her 
husband  at  the  Hague,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  letters  from  Lady  Wentworth  ta 
her  new  daughter;  in  the  first,  she  ex- 
claims, "What  would  I  give  to  see  Stat- 
tyra  and  Roxseaany  together.?"  —  Not  a 
very  happy  simile  this! — Lady  Strafford 
was  not  long  away  from  England,  and  her 
husband's  diplomatic  residence  at  the 
Hague  soon  ended.  His  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  too  well  known  to  allow  the 
Whig  ministers  of  George  I.  to  leave  him 
as  England's  representative  at  a  foreign 
court;  so,  on  the  Hanoverian  accession, 
he  was  quickly  recalled  from  the  embassy 
which  he  had  discharged  with  undoubted 
honor  both  to  himself  and  his  country  — 
an  embassy  by  which  he  was  several  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  pocket.  But  money 
was  no  longer  an  object  with  the  Went- 
worth family  ;  Lady  Strafford  had  brought 
her  husband  a  comfortable  income,  and  he 
had  himself  saved  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  diplo» 
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matic  career.  His  immediate  return  was 
followed  by  an  attempted  impeachment 
for  the  share  he  took  in  negotiating  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  After  that  we  find  him 
retiring  from  political  life  and  settling 
down  to  live  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man in  Yorkshire.  That  Lady  Went- 
worth,  now  getting  on  for  seventy,  did  not 
take  up  residence  with  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law was  probably  due  to  her  own 
choosing  ;  she  was  used  to  Twickenham, 
and  to  a  few  old  friends  that  could  easily 
come  and  see  her  there,  and  so  we  find  her 
living  with  Betty  —  till  the  latter's  mar- 
riage to  Lord  Arundel  in  1722  —  in  the 
old  house  on  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year 
allowed  her  by  her  son.  People  of  her 
age  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suddenly  become 
good  managers ;  and  Lady  Wentworth 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  various 
allusions  in  her  letters  show  that  she  was 
generally  "  hard  up  "  —  especially  towards 
quarter-day,  though  a  timely  "advance" 
from  her  son,  no  doubt,  kept  the  old  dame 
from  suffering  any  serious  inconvenience. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  receipt,  given  by 
her  a  fortnight  before  Midsummer  in 
1728:  — 

Received  of  my  son  Strafford,  ten  pound, 
in  part  of  my  quarter,  due  next  midsummer. 
I  hope  God  will  forgive  him  for  paying  me 
before  it  is  due,  and  breaking  his  resolution, 
and  I  promise  to  be  a  better  manager  for  the 
future,  and  never  to  ask  him  before  my  quar- 
ter is  due,  only  this  time.  My  son  Peter* 
took  advantage  of  my  good  nature  and  weedled 
me  out  of  six-and-twenty  shilling,  which  I  fear 
he  will  never  pay  me. 

Isabella  Wentworth. 

This  is  the  last  allusion  to  Lady  Went- 
worth amongst  her  son's  correspondence, 
till  we  find  numerous  letters  of  sympathy 
with  him  after  her  death,  which  took  place 
in  1733;  from  these  allusions  we  learn 
that,  for  some  years  her  health  had  been 
extremely  feeble,  though  she  struggled  to 
see  and  joke  with  her  friends  of  former 
days.  One  of  these,  whose  health  still 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  with  the  racket  of 
society,  writes  sadly  to  Lord  Strafford  on 
"the  loss  of  dear  Lady  Wentworth." 
*'  'Tis  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 
expected  some  years  agoe.  Yet  I  am 
perswaded  every  one  is  concerned  at  it 
that  knew  her  ;  and  your  Lordship  in  par- 
ticular, who  has  lost  the  most  affecktion- 
ate  mother  that  ever  was." 

W.  T.  Hardy. 


*  The  unsatisfactory  member  of  society  alluded  to 
at  the  outset  of  this  memoir. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  COLORS   OF  THE   STARS. 

That  must  be  a  very  careless-minded 
and  unobservant  person  who,  when  cross- 
ing an  open  heath  on  a  bright  starlight 
night,  does  not  linger  a  while  to  gaze  at, 
perhaps  to  guess  at,  the  innumerable  lumi- 
nous points  glistening  throughout  the  skv 
in  this  small  patch  of  boundless  space 
which  we  are  apt  to  call  the  universe. 
Some,  he  will  note,  as  in  the  Milky  Way, 
are  like  shining  dust  sown  broadcast  along 
certain  tracts  of  the  heavens  ;  others, 
gradually  increasing  in  visible  magnitude 
and  distinctness,  assume  the  aspect  of  in- 
dividual and  independent  centres  of  light 
and  —  who  can  doubt  it.'*  — of  heat.  He 
will  involuntarily  murmur  to  himself  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  lines  :  — 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  I 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky ! 

The  problem  of  "  what  you  are  "  has, 
with  other  branches  of  physical  science, 
made  considerable  advances  towards  solu- 
tion. To  those  who  complain  that  we  still 
know  so  little  about  natural  phenomena,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  wonder  is  that  we 
know  so  much  ;  and  above  all,  that  what 
we  do  know,  we  know  as  surely  and  cer- 
tainly as  we  can  predict  that  an  apple, 
detached  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  branch 
on  which  it  hangs,  will  inevitably  fall  to 
the  ground. 

An  ordinary  observer,  blessed  with 
healthy  sight,  and  not  afflicted  with  color- 
blindness, like  those  unfortunates  who 
cannot  distinguish  the  red  of  a  cherry 
from  the  green  of  the  leaves  amidst  which 
it  has  ripened,  will  soon  perceive  that 
every  star  does  not  shine  with  exactly  the 
same  hue  or  tint  of  light.  Some,  like  the 
Dog  Star,  send  forth  rays  of  most  brilliant 
white  —  veritable  diamonds  in  the  sky; 
others  are  decidedly  red ;  others,  again, 
beam  delicate  shades  of  blue  or  lilac. 
These  diversities  of  color  amongst  the 
stars  are  more  conspicuous  and  striking 
in  tropical  skies  than  in  our  own  misty 
latitudes. 

The  planets  are  not  in  question  here; 
but  even  they  differ  in  color.  Mars  pre- 
sents a  ruddy  disc,  attributed  by  some  to 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  a  red 
sandstone  or  a  red-clay  surface ;  by  oth- 
ers, from  a  red-leaved  vegetation,  like  our 
own  purple  or  crimson  varieties  of  cab- 
bage, coleus,  and  orache  —  the  last,  though 
a  kitchen  herb,  being  often  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes.     Jupiter,  the  giant 
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planet,  the  most  brilliant  after  Venus,  is 
brightly  white, although  it  has  been  doubt- 
ed whether  we  see,  not  its  actual  surface 
itself,  but  the  bands  of  cloudy  vapor  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.  The  color  of  the 
disc,  however,  is  variable,  with  changes 
in  the  hue  of  certain  portions  almost  from 
day  to  day.  Saturn,  to  the  naked  eye, 
appears  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  much  less  bright  than  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  and  of  a  slightly 
leaden  tint.  This  sombre  hue,  together 
with  the  slowness  of  its  movement  round 
the  sun  —  twenty-nine  years,  five  months, 
and  sixteen  days  —  induced  the  ancients 
to  regard  it  as  an  unlucky  star,  exerting 
an  evil  influence  on  human  affairs.  Of 
Saturn's  three  rings,  the  middle  one  is  al- 
ways brighter  than  the  planet  itself.  His 
satellites  have  been  observed  to  vary  in 
their  respective  brightness,  as  if  they  al- 
ways turned  the  same  face  to  the  planet, 
exactly  as  the  moon  always  turns  the  same 
face  to  the  earth.  The  first  three  satellites 
are  all  nearer  to  Saturn  than  the  moon  is 
to  the  earth,  and  would  be  still  nearer  if 
their  distance  was  measured  from  the  sur- 
face instead  of  the  centre  of  the  planet. 

Many  stars  which  appear  single  to  the 
unassisted  eye  are  found,  when  viewed 
through  a  good  telescope,  to  be  double, 
triple,  and  even  multiple;  that  is,  they  are 
associated  suns,  in  most  cases  revolving 
round  each  other  at  varying  distances,  and 
each  no  doubt  attended  by  its  own  system 
of  planets  and  their  satellites.  The  double 
and  the  multiple  stars  often  present  great 
varieties  as  well  as  contrasts  of  color. 
Some  require  higher  powers  of  the  tele- 
scope than  others  to  show  that  they  are 
separate.  Instead  of  being  white,  they 
often  shine  with  differently  colored  lights  ; 
the  emerald  is  coupled  with  the  ruby,  the 
topaz  with  the  sapphire,  the  opal  with  the 
amethyst.  Sometimes  these  marvellous 
stars  remain  apparently  fixed  and  immov- 
able. Long  years  of  observation  have 
discovered  no  change  of  their  relative  po- 
sitions. Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
associated  stars  gravitate  one  round  the 
other,  the  smaller  round  the  more  massive, 
like  the  moon  round  the  earth  and  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  with  periods  varying 
from  only  a  few  years  to  several  centuries. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  informs  us  that 
a  great  number  of  systems  consist  of  two 
suns  of  equal  magnitude.  The  majority 
are  white  or  yellow  ;  but  one  hundred  and 
thirty  are  known  whose  two  suns  are  dif- 
ferently colored,  and  amongst  them  eighty- 
five  where  the  contrast  is  remarkable,  the 
principal  sun  being  orange,  and  the  second 
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green  or  blue.  He  also  gives  a  short  list 
of  the  most  beautifully  colored  double 
stars,  which,  as  maps  of  the  stars  are  novv 
so  good  and  so  inexpensive,  must  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  find  them. 

In  his  admirably  copious  volume,  "  Les 
Etoiles  et  les  Curiosit^s  du  Ciel,"  he  di- 
rects attention  to  a  very  extraordinary  star 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole, 
namely  (i  of  Cepheus.  The  Greek  letters 
are  used  to  indicate  the  stars  in  a  constel- 
lation. Look  for  it  near  a.  William  Her- 
schel  called  it  Garnet  Sidus  (the  Garnet 
Star),  and  such,  in  fact,  its  color  is,  Some- 
times it  is  as  red  as  a  garnet  illuminated 
by  electric  light,  and  sometimes  it  shines 
with  a  vivid,  translucid,  orange  tint.  It 
is  the  reddest  star  visible  by  the  naked 
eye ;  the  telescope  shows  stars  which  are 
completely  blood-red.  To  appreciate  its 
remarkable  hue,  one  ought  first  to  look  at 
a  white  star,  such  as  a  of  Cepheus. 

From  the  redness  of  this  star  and  the 
quality  of  its  light  as  examined  by  spectral 
analysis,  M.  Flammarion  concludes  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  case  of  a  fast-declining 
star  in  the  final  stage  of  its  existence  as  a 
sun.  When  we  behold  this  ruddy  star 
faintly  glimmering  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pole  Star,  we  may  safely  regard  it  as 
heralding  extinction  to  all  that  depends  on 
the  warmth  of  its  beams. 

The  "  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau  des  Lon- 
gitudes "  for  1888  publishes  an  interestinje; 
"Notice  Scientifique,"  by  M.  Janssen,  on 
the  age  of  the  stars.  The  stars  being  suns 
analogous  to  our  own,  he  maintains  that 
they  are  subject  to  laws  of  evolution,  re- 
sulting for  them  in  a  beginning,  a  period 
of  activity,  a  decline,  and  an  end.  The 
stars  are  formed  of  nebular  matter,  which, 
condensed,  gave  birth  to  suns  and  to  the 
planetary  bodies  which  form  their  retinue. 
White  or  bluish  light,  like  that  of  the  Dog 
Star,  is  emitted  by  suns  in  full  possession 
of  their  highest  energy.  After  Sirius,  we 
have  Vega,  belonging  to  the  constellation 
of  the  Lyre,  a  white  star,  seen  in  summer 
in  the  zenithal  regions  of  our  sky.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  mass  of  this  sun  has 
risen  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  that 
it  has  before  it  long  periods  of  activity 
and  undiminished  radiation. 

Another  class  of  stars  betrays,  by  spec- 
tral analysis,  a  more  advanced  degree  of 
condensation.  Though  still  powerful,  they 
have  passed  what  may  be  called  their 
youth.  To  this  class  our  own  sun  belongs. 
Remarkable  fact:  in  general  the  color  of 
these  stars  corresponds  to  their  constitu- 
tion. It  has  no  longer  the  splendor,  the 
whiteness  which  characterize  stars  belong- 
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ing  to  the  first  class.    Some  are  yellow,  and 
even  orange. 

But  there  are  stars  still  more  advanced 
in  their  sidereal  evolution.  Their  spec- 
trum shows  signs  of  fatal  cooling.  The 
color  of  such  stars  answers  to  the  other 
conditions  which  are  admitted  as  signs  of 
their  decrepitude.  It  has  turned  to  deep 
orange,  often  passing  to  sombre  red. 

The  color  of  the  stars  has  thus  been 
taken  to  indicate  the  age  of  those  heavenly 
bodies.  Another  astronomer,  M.  A.  Cornu, 
has  endeavored,  from  the  colors  of  the 
stars,  to  trace  their  motions  ;  for  stars  are 
no  longer  supposed  to  be  fixed  ;  fixed  stars 
are  obsolete.  Now,  if  a  star  is  moving 
across  our  visual  line  —  that  is,  across  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  our  eye  to  the 
star  itself  —  either  perpendicularly  or 
transversely  —  the  direction  of  its  motion 
will  be  observable,  although  perhaps  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  apparent  mi- 
nuteness of  the  measurable  distance.  But 
if  the  star  is  moving  directly  along  our 
line  of  vision  —  that  is,  advancing  directly 
towards  us  or  receding  from  us  —  its  mo- 
tion will  be  hard  to  ascertain  by  the  above- 
mentioned  means  of  measurement. 

M.  Cornu  proposed  to  solve  the  problem 
by  the  color  of  the  star  and  the  spectral 
analysis  of  its  light.  He  investigated  the 
influence  of  the  relative  movement  of  a 
sonorous  or  a  luminous  body  on  the  sound 
or  the  light  heard  or  seen  by  a  stationary 
observer.  Both  sound  and  light  are  pro- 
duced and  conveyed  by  waves  or  pulsa- 
tions. But  suppose  the  observer  to  be  in 
motion,  retreating,  for  instance,  away  from 
the  source  of  sound  or  light,  that  is,  trav- 
elling in  the  same  direction  as  the  propa- 
gation of  the  pulsations  or  waves ;  such 
an  observer  will  receive,  in  a  unity  of  time, 
fewer  pulsations  than  the  source  emits, 
because  he  is  moving  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  undulations.  He  would  not  receive 
any  if  he  were  moving  with  the  same 
velocity  as  theirs.  Consequently,  an  ob- 
server, travelling  away  from  a  sonorous 
source,  will  hear  a  lower  sound  than  that 
actually  given  out  by  the  source  itself; 
for  the  scale  of  sounds,  from  high  to  low, 
is  characterized  by  the  diminished  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  unity  of  time.  In 
the  case  of  a  source  of  white  light,  the 
observer  will  behold  a  redder  light,  be- 
cause the  gamut  of  spectral  colors,  from 
violet  to  red,  corresponds  to  the  gamut  of 
sounds  from  high  to  low. 

Inversely,  if  the  observer  travels  towards 
the  source,  that  is,  in  a  direction  to  meet 
the  emitted  waves,  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions received  in  a  given  unity  of  time  will 


be  greater ;  the  sounds  will  therefore  ap- 
pear sharper  or  the  white  light  more  violet. 

The  source  of  vibration  has  been  sup- 
posed in  this  statement  to  be  stationary 
and  the  observer  in  motion  ;  but  the  same 
reasoning  would  lead  to  analogous  conclu- 
sions if  the  source  were  in  motion,  reced- 
ing from  or  approaching  an  observer  in 
repose;  from  which  it  evidently  results 
that  it  is  the  relative  movement  alone 
which  plays  the  decisive  part,  allowing  us, 
to  simplify  the  argument,  to  suppose  the 
observer  fixed  and  the  source  in  motion. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  (Doppler's, 
quoted  by  M.  Cornu)  are  these  :  By  the 
approach  of  a  luminous  object,  the  inten- 
sity of  its  light  is  continuously  increasing. 
With  an  increasing  velocity,  its  coloration 
passes  from  white  to  green,  then  to  blue, 
and  finally  to  violet.  If  the  velocity  of  a 
star  happens  to  change,  its  color  as  well 
as  its  intensity  suffers  variation  ;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  a 
star  may  assume  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum. 

Stars,  then,  it  is  clear,  have  ceased  to 
be  fixed.  Our  own  sun,  planets,  moons, 
and  all,  are  fast  rushing,  we  are  told,  in 
the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules, 
where  a  well-known  prodigious  agglomer- 
ation of  stars  is  to  be  found.  We  shall 
probably  never  get  a  nearer  view  of  them, 
as  Hercules  will  be  on  his  travels  too. 
But  no  matter  whither  we  are  going,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  jostle  by  the  way,  an  ac- 
cident we  need  hardly  apprehend,  there 
being  plenty  of  room  for  us  in  any  direc- 
tion. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TALL  GIRLS. 

The  assertion  that  the  fancy  of  the  day 
flows  towards  tall  girls,  about  which  so 
many  essays  have  already  been  written, 
and  that  girls  are  manifestly  taller  than 
they  were,  is,  we  think,  true;  but  it  re- 
quires limitations.  Nobody  knows  much 
about  any  general  changes  in  the  height 
or  girth  of  the  population,  the  only  data 
we  have,  the  measurements  of  recruits 
applying  for  enlistment,  being  utterly  de- 
ceptive. They  are  younger  and  weedier, 
because  the  wages  of  soldiers  correspot)d 
less  and  less  with  the  wages  of  powerful, 
unskilled  men,  because  the  dislike  to  long 
engagements  increases  —  and  three  years 
is  now  a  long  engagement  —  and  because 
the  poorest  and  pluckiest  class  is  found 
more   and   more    in   overcrowded   towns, 
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where  brawniness  develops,  if  at  all, 
rather  late  in  life.  We  think  ourselves, 
as  matter  of  observation,  that  English  men 
and  women  have  profited  by  the  cheaper 
food  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  de- 
cidedly bigger  than  when  we  were  lads, 
but  we  freely  admit  that  we  are  unaware 
of  any  scientific  evidence  to  support  that 
opinion.  We  are  only  sure  that  a  certain 
limited  class,  the  well-to-do  section  of  the 
middle  class,  has  become  decidedly  big- 
ger, healthier,  and,  as  regards  its  younger 
women  apparently  taller  than  was  the  case 
forty  years  ago.  We  cannot  understand 
how  there  can  be  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  appeal  with  the  utmost 
confidence  to  any  jury  of  mothers  accus- 
tomed to  mix  in  general  society.  They 
would  say,  thereby  correcting  an  omission 
in  the  popular  view,  that  in  seven  out  of 
ten  families  they  knew,  the  sons  were 
larger  than  the  fathers,  unless  the  latter 
were  specially  big  men ;  and  that  the 
daughters  not  only  were  larger  than  the 
mothers,  but  that  they  at  all  events 
seemed  to  be  taller  too.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing surprising  in  the  statement.  The 
first  cause  of  bulk  and  stature  is  probably 
race  —  we  do  not  mean  superior  race,  for 
the  negroes  of  many  districts  are  bigger 
than  are  the  English,  and  the  "  barba- 
rians "  were  all  bigger  than  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  enslaved  them  —  but  race,  and 
the  continuance  alike  of  pedigree  and 
conditions  of  life  usually  involved  in  that 
word  ;  but  the  second  cause  is  diet  in 
infancy;  and  the  third,  training  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth.  Much  milk,  for 
example,  makes  good  bones  ;  and  soldiers 
caught  young  visibly  lengthen  out  under 
their  food  and  drill.  In  both  these  latter 
conditions,  the  change  within  the  last 
generation  —  we  are  speaking  only  of  the 
well-to-do  —  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
The  world  has  grown  unconsciously  much 
wiser  as  to  the  management  of  children. 
Nothing  improves  physique  like  good 
milk  —  that,  and  not  porridge,  is  the  cause 
of  the  tall  Highlanders,  Irishmen,  and 
Sikhs — and  the  little  children  of  our  day 
are  nourished  on  cream-and-water,  or  milk 
procured  from  the  great  dairies,  which  is 
as  good  as  milk  can  be,  and  as  different 
from  the  milk  of  thirty  years  ago  as  Brand 
is  different  from  old  beef-tea.  The  very 
cows  are  of  different  breed,  not  to  mention 
the  improvement  in  their  food  and  lodg- 
ing. Then  a  prejudice  of  an  extraordina- 
rily injurious  character — we  write  these 
sentences  on  first-class  medical  evidence 
—  has  silently,  no  one  knows  why,  entirely 


disappeared.    Nothing  nourishes  like  good 
sugar,  possessing  as  it  does  just  the  requi- 
site heat-giving  quality  ;  but  the  mothers  of 
1830-50  dreaded  sugar.     They  had  an  idea 
that  it  sickened  babies,  who  always  crave 
for  it  like  horses  for  salt ;   that  it  spoilt 
the  teeth  of  growing  children  ;  and  that  it 
swelled  the   tongues  of  children   a   little 
more  advanced  in  years,  —  the  last  a  fancy 
based  on  the  effect  of  sucking  toffy.    They 
therefore  withheld  sugar,  thus  leaving  the 
children  half-nourished,  and  permanently 
sensitive   to   a   climate  which    for    seven 
months  in  the  year  is  always  chilly.    Nowa- 
days,   everybody    among    the    cultivated 
knows  that   sugar   is  beneficial,  and   the 
children  are  left  to  their  instincts,  with  the 
result    that    they    make    flesh,    and    are 
almost  always  warm.     Then  the  matrons 
of  1830-50  had  a  fixed  idea,  incurable  by 
the  men,  who  never  quite  gave  in   to  it, 
that  children,  if  left  alone,  would  invari- 
ably over-eat  themselves,  a  theory  true  of 
about  five  per  cent*    The  nurseries  were 
dieted  like  prisons,  with  the  result  —  all 
nurses  exaggerating  the  popular  ideas  — 
that  the  children  who  longed  for  food  were 
never  fed  enough,  and  the  children  who 
disliked    much    food — a    peculiarity    of 
many  good   constitutions  —  were  gorged 
to  indigestion.     And  finally,  children  are 
kept  warm  enough.    The  horrible  old  idea 
of  those  two  decades,  that  children  should 
be    "hardened"  by   exposure,   has   died 
away;  the  nurseries,  besides  being  prop- 
erly ventilated,  are   kept  warm,  and   the 
whole  principle  of  children's  clothing  has 
been  radically,  and  we  hope  finally,  modi- 
fied in  the  sense  that  the  "body,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  limbs,  is  thoroughly 
and  warmly  clad.     The  result  is,  that  the 
child  with  a  tendency  to  grow  does  grow, 
and  that  a  greatly  increased  percentage  of 
boys  run  towards  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
and  of  girls  towards  five  feet  eight  inches, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches,  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  before.     Moreover,  as  the 
boys  and  girls  grow  naturally,  they  keep 
their  good  looks,  and,  except  for  a  year  or 
two  of  life,  it  has  become  a  positive  rarity 
to  see  "  gawky  "  lads  and  lasses,  as  great 
a  rarity  as  to  see  the  latter  with  the  shining 
red  elbows   which   forty  years  ago  were 
at  once  the  most   dreaded  and  the  most 
frequent  of  the  minor  deformities.     The 
improvement,  always,  mind,  in  a  strictly 
limited  class  which  hardly  considers  the 
cost  of  food,  is   manifest  at  every  turn, 
and  is  reported  not  only  by  every  artist, 
but   every    caricaturist    in    the    country. 
The  undersized  lads  and  skinny  girls  have 
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disappeared  from  pictures  of  the  middle 
class,  even  when  drawn  with  distinctly 
hostile  intent. 

Food  has  been  helped  by  training.  It 
has  become  a  custom  to  let  girls  live  in 
the  open  air,  to  suffer  them  to  play  games 
which  thirty  years  since  would  have  been 
pronounced  "  hoydenish  "  —  then  a  most 
opprobrious  adjective  —  and  even  to  train 
them  through  gymnastics  with  scientific 
attention  and  regularity.  They  may  take 
as  much  exercise  as  they  like,  and  owing 
to  the  partly  accidental  introduction  of 
vigorous  games  in  which  both  sexes  can 
share,  they  like  to  take  a  good  deal. 
"Ladies'  cricket  "  and  "ladies'  golf  "  are 
imitative  tricks,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  the  open  air;  but  lawn 
tennis  is  sharp,  healthy  work,  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  hay-making  of  the  last 
century,  which  overtaxed  the  spine,  and  so 
are  riding,  as  now  practised,  and  the  walk 
of  eight  or  ten  miles,  even  if  it  ends  in  a 
rather  fatiguing  trudge.  Exercise  of  that 
kind,  while  it  makes  the  boys  lissom,  sets 
the  girls  up,  a  change  which  is  no  doubt 
one  cause  of  their  apparent  increase  in 
height.  They  stand  on  their  feet  and 
stand  up  as  their  grandmothers,  with  all 
their  drilling  on  backboards  and  injunc- 
tions to  sit  straight  up  against  chair-backs, 
which  were  tortures,  never  did.  The  girls 
stand  like  soldiers,  without  their  stiffness  ; 
and  because  they  can  do  it,  and  know 
they  can,  they  fall  instinctively  into  a 
style  of  dress  which  displays  their  ability, 
which  recognizes,  for  example,  the  place 
of  the  waist  in  the  human  figure.  Girls 
do  not  "  lollop  "  now,  have,  indeed,  almost 
forgotten  a  word  which  forty  years  ago 
was  incessantly  in  iheir  seniors'  mouths, 
and  was  the  origin  in  thousands  of  cases 
of  positive  physical  harm.  A  well-bred 
girl  nowadays  does  not  sit  as  if  she  were 
listening  to  a  rebuke,  and  stiffening  her- 
self to  disregard  it ;  but  she  does  not 
"  lollop,"  any  more  than  she  ties  her 
waist-laelt  about  five  inches  too  iiigh. 

We  suppose,  also,  that  there  has  been  a 
positive  change  in  taste,  such  as  occurs  at 
least  once  in  every  fifty  years,  and  that 
tall  men  and  maidens,  being  appreciated, 
are  more  noticed,  and  therefore  seem  to 
the  observer's  eye  more  numerous  ;  but 
we  wonder  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an- 
other cause  at  work,  whether,  that  is,  the 
approval  of  a  type  positively  produces 
that  type  in  answer  to  the  demand.  This 
seems  to  be  absurd,  unless,  indeed,  we 
grant  so  many  generations  that  any  cause 
for  selection  would   tell  on  the   species  ; 


but  nevertheless,  those  who  believe  the 
theory  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
produce  in  their  favor.  No  one  ever 
studies  the  history  of  a  generation,  care- 
fully reviewing  its  portraits  as  well  as  its 
biographies,  without  being  struck  with  the 
prevalence  of  a  predominant  type,  espe- 
cially among  women.  You  cannot  mistake 
Holbein's  great  ladies,  whose  faces  have 
always  character  and  seldom  soul ;  or 
the  ladies  of  the  Puritan  houses  ;  or  the 
women  of  Charles  II. 's  court ;  or  the  beau- 
ties of  the  early  years  of  George  III. ;  or 
the  "  fine  women  "  of  Cruikshank's  day, 
women  who,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  not, 
now  all  appear  to  have  positively  unnatural 
cheeks.  If  they  were  all  married  women, 
the  explanation  would  be  simple,  for  the 
fact  would  merely  mean  this,  that  taste 
having  taken  a  definite  direction,  those 
who  pleased  it  succeeded  in  marriage,  and 
were  therefore  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  portrait-painters  ;  but  the  existence  of 
a  type  extends  to  unmarried  women  too, 
and  to  well-born  lads,  and  seems,  we  con- 
fess, quite  beyond  a  perfect  explanation. 
A  little  may  be  due  to  the  varied  educa- 
tion of  each  generation — the  graciously 
thoughtful  type  of  to-day,  with  its  careful 
modelling  and  tendency  towards  a  Greek 
outline,  either  in  ivory  or  fine  flesh-tints, 
is,  for  example,  a  clear  result  of  culture  — 
and  a  little  more  to  positive  effort,  every 
girl  and  nearly  every  young  man  trying  to 
realize  in  themselves  the  understood  ideal 

—  for  example,  completely  altering  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  —  and  much  must  be  allowed  for 
dress,  but  there  is  something  else  never- 
theless. We  suspect  that  the  general  con- 
census of  a  society  as  to  the  conditions  of 
beauty  does  modify  the  kind  of  beauty 
prevalent  in  that  society,  and  that  we  only 
exaggerate  the  degree  in  which  the  altera- 
tion occurs.    That  exaggeration  is  natural, 

—  first,  because  we  always  find  more  or 
less  what  we  look  for  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause we  judge  much  from  pictures,  and 
artists  cannot  help  giving  the  type-influ- 
ence which  they  so  clearly  perceive  some- 
thing more  than  its  fair  weight.  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  type  specially  acceptable 
to  each  generation,  and  it  is  difficult  not 
to  speculate,  as  one  turns  over  a  volume 
of  sketches  of  society,  what  the  next  one 
will  be.  Imitation  helps  to  settle  the  type 
of  beauty,  just  as  it  helps  to  settle  —  in 
Europe  only  —  the  ever-changing  type  of 
dress  .f*  If  the  general  tendency  indicates 
the  law,  the  next  type  should  be  slightly 
Oriental,  for  it  is  the  East  which  is  in  the 
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ascendant,  and  the  East  prefers  the  low, 
broad  brow,  rounded  contours,  and  black 
eyes;  but  the  fashion  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  set  by  a  great  actress,  a  great  hero- 
ine, or  a  great  queen.  Were  there  any 
brunettes  at  all  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court  ? 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   FOOD  OF   VANITY. 

Canon  Fowler,  the  head  master  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  School,  in  the  paper 
which  he  has  contributed  to  Physique 
on  the  excessive  importance  accorded  to 
athletics  in  our  public  schools,  seems  to 
hold  that  there  is  no  vanity,  during  school- 
life  at  all  events,  like  the  vanity  which  is 
fostered  by  physical  prowess.  He  speaks 
of  "the  deterioration  of  character  which 
is  inevitably  caused  in  many  boys  who 
have  come  to  the  front  in  games,  by  the 
amount  of  flattery  and  general  adulation 
which  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
fellows,  and  by  the  notice  and  favor  which 
is  often  shown  them  by  certain  of  the 
masters.  I  have  known  boys  who  gave 
every  promise  of  turning  out  thoroughly 
well,  gradually,  from  pure  conceit,  losing 
their  heads  and  becoming  thoroughly 
spoilt.  Sometimes  the  nonsense  gets 
knocked  out  of  them  later  on,  but  occa- 
sionally it  sticks  to  them ;  but  worse  than 
this,  I  have  seen  the  moral  character  dete- 
riorate owing  to  the  boundless  influence 
they  have  gained  by  their  position  and 
have  not  known  how  to  use  aright."  This 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
physical  qualities,  —  or  at  least  qualities 
chiefly  physical,  for  the  pluck  or  courage 
which  goes  to  make  an  athlete  does,  we 
suppose,  involve  some  slight  element  of 
moral  quality,  though  even  that,  we  be- 
lieve, is  mainly  due  to  the  confidence 
which  experience  gives  to  athletes  in  their 
own  physical  alertness  of  eye,  ear,  and 
limb,  —  do  excite  much  more  admiration, 
and  also  admiration  much  more  frankly 
expressed,  than  any  other  qualities,  wheth- 
er intellectual  or  moral.  And,  indeed,  in 
other  aspects  of  life  we  all  know  that  it  is 
so.  Beauty  is  far  more  universally  ad- 
mired and  flattered  than  any  quality  of 
mind  or  character,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  more  conspicuous,  attracts  the 
attention  much  more  easily,  and  is  per- 
ceived by  five  or  ten  people  for  every  per- 
son who  perceives  a  keen  intellect  or  a 
well-stored    memory.     The    champion    in 


the  great  school  games  is  known  to  every 
one  wise  or  foolish;  and  his  skill  is  en- 
vied by  almost  every  one  wise  or  foolish, 
just  as  a  girl's  beauty  is  known  to  everv 
one  wise  or  foolish,  and  is  envied  by  every 
girl  who  has  less  beauty,  whether  she  too 
be  wise  or  foolish.  That  is  one  reason 
why  high  physical  qualities  provide  more 
nourishing  food  for  vanity  than  mental 
qualities  however  considerable.  And  an- 
other reason  is  this,  that  while  great  phys- 
ical qualities  carry  with  them  no  aniidoie 
to  vanity,  almost  all  considerable  mental 
qualities  do.  Humor,  for  instance,  if  com- 
bined with  any  quickness  of  perception,  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  effective  antidotes 
against  vanity.  Then,  again,  any  really 
great  power  of  memory  or  of  acquisition 
is  always  bringing  a  man  into  comparison 
with  those  who  had  a  far  more  powerful 
memory  and  far  higher  powers  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  that  is  an  experience  which  in- 
sensibly neutralizes  any  tendency  to  vanity 
that  the  growing  sense  of  capacity  might 
otherwise  inspire.  And,  as  we  have 
already  said, J  a  man  cannot  well  be  very 
vain  of  what  attracts  no  pointed  notice 
from  the  greater  number  of  those  with 
whom  he  lives.  Yet  the  deeper  and 
sounder  mental  and  moral  qualities  are, 
the  less  perhaps  do  they  attract  any  pointed 
notice  from  the  mass  of  men.  Vanity  is 
fed  chiefly  by  popularity  and  applause; 
and  undoubtedly  great  physical  qualities, 
and  the  self-confidence  and  presence  of 
mind  which  great  physical  qualities  pro- 
duce, excite  more  notice  and  applause 
than  any  intellectual  or  moral  quality,  be- 
sides administering  no  antidote  to  vanity 
such  as  most  intellectual  and  moral  qual- 
ities do  administer.  That  is  the  reason, 
we  take  it,  why  beauty  in  a  girl  is  so  much 
more  likely  to  produce  vanity  than  almost 
any  kind  of  intellectual  or  moral  capacity; 
and  that,  too,  is  evidently  the  reason  why 
great  athletic  faculties  in  a  boy  much 
oftener  turn  the  head  than  any  gift  for 
languages  or  mathematics,  or  any  literary 
accomplishment. 

That,  too,  may  be  the  reason  why  vanity 
has  the  double  meaning  of  conceit  and 
emptiness.  That  which  stimulates  our 
conceit  most,  is  really  that  which  justifies 
it  (if  anything  could  justify  it)  least. 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  says  the  preacher; 
all  is  vanity,"  meaning  in  the  first  instance, 
we  suppose,  "  Emptiness  of  emptinesses, 
all  is  emptiness."  Still,  the  preacher  no 
doubt  included  that  emptiest  of  all  empti- 
nesses, pride  in  qualities  on  the  score  of 
which  we  have  no   more   merit  than  we 
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have  on  that  of  the  climate  of  our  country 
or  the  character  of  our  ancestors.  Doubt- 
less the  meaning  uppermost  in  the  preach- 
er's mind,  was  the  utter  emptiness  of  all 
those  objects  of  desire  which  are  most 
eagerly  coveted  by  man  ;  but  in  all  the 
emptiness  of  what  are  supposed  to  be 
human  satisfactions,  there  is  nothing 
emptier  than  the  extraordinary  compla- 
cency with  which  we  regard  qualities  for 
which  we  deserve  no  kind  of  credit,  which 
are  amongst  our  inheritances  not  our 
earnings,  and  the  comparative  contempt 
with  which  we  regard  qualities  for  which 
we  might  really  take  some  credit,  because 
they  are  the  results  of  voluntary  labor,  and 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  our  own 
painstaking  efforts.  As  a  rule,  the  one 
thing  for  which  men  and  women  value 
themselves  is  the  gift  which  comes  with 
nature,  as  swiftness  comes  to  the  horse  or 
grace  to  the  deer,  and  the  one  thing  for 
which  they  do  not  value  themselves  at  all 
is  the  elaborated  quality  which,  by  dint  of 
great  patience  and  perseverance,  they  have 
painfully  acquired.  They  are  thoroughly 
vain  of  qualities  for  the  possession  of 
which  they  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
deserving  of  praise,  and  almost  despise 
that  laboriously  earned  interest  on  their 
talents  for  which  alone,  as  we  are  told,  we 
shall  gain  the  approval  of  the  only  infalli- 
ble Judge.  Indeed,  this  last  is  precisely 
what  a  man  never  plumes  himself  upon, 
what  he  regards  with  something  like  {mod- 
est deprecation,  as  a  matter  that  had  best 
be  passed  over,  and  is  hardly  worthy  of 
any  notice. 

From  one  point  of  view,  of  course,  the 
vain  man  is  right.  The  "  wonder  and 
bloom  of  the  world  "  is  all  free  gift,  and 
not  of  any  creature's  earning,  and  is  in- 
finitely more  wonderful  and  more  beautiful 
than  anything  for  which  man  can  take 
credit.  The  plumage  on  which  the  pea- 
cock prides  himsfelf,  the  lithe  paces  of  the 
horse,  the  exquisite  note  of  the  blackbird, 
the  strength  of  the  elephant,  are  none  of 
them  less  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  personal 
vanity,  than  the  beauty  of  woman  or  the 
agility  and  strength  of  man ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  none  of  them  fit  at  all  to 
be  the  subject  of  reasonable  vanity.  But 
yet  these  qualities  are  all  intrinsically  far 
more  wonderful  and  beautiful  than  any- 
thing for  which  it  is  possible  in  reason  to 
take  credit.    A  man  is  quite  justified  in 


admiring  his  own  higher  gifts,  if  he  does 
not  think  any  better  of  himself  iox  pos- 
sessing them,  but  only  for  using  them  with 
reverence  and  a  certain  amount  of  surprise 
and  gratitude  that  they  should  have  been 
entrusted  to  his  care.  There  are  people 
who  take  credit  to  themselves  even  for  the 
mountains  and  rivers  amidst  which  they 
live,  or  the  sunsets  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  behold.  "  What  puny  puddles," 
wrote  the  American  tourist  beside  one  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  "these  European  lakes 
are  compared  with  the  mighty  inland  seas 
of  tremendous  and  eternal  America !  "  It 
is  hardly  doubtful  that  that  traveller  really 
plumed  himself  on  the  size  of  the  great 
American  lakes  ;  and  though  that  was  very 
absurd,  it  was  hardly  more  so  than  for  a 
woman  to  plume  herself  on  her  gift  of 
beauty,  or  a  man  on  his  gift  of  genius.  Of 
course  the  greatest  things  in  the  world  are 
the  things  which  we  have  received  as  free 
gifts,  and  not  that  infinitesimal  store  of 
interest  on  them  which  by  diligent  culti- 
vation we  may  have  gained.  Still,  it  is 
this  last,  and  this  last  only,  of  which  a  man 
has  any  right  to  be  vain,  if  he  has  any 
right  to  be  vain  at  all.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  a  man  to  admire  his 
own  gifts,  if  they  did  not  in  any  way  close 
his  eyes  to  the  far  greater  gifts  which  he 
sees  in  others,  and  if  he  took  no  credit  to 
himself  for  being  the  temporary  channel, 
as  it  were,  by  which  the  benefit  of  those 
gifts  is  distributed  to  the  world.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  in  becoming  channels  for 
the  diffusion  of  life  and  charm  and  beauty, 
men  strangely  come  to  think  of  themselves 
as  if  to  them  were  due  the  honor  which 
belongs  only  to  the  gifts  they  dispense. 
It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  the 
mountain  to  take  credit  for  its  glaciers  and 
for  the  lake  into  which  the  glacier  pours 
its  melted  snows,  as  for  the  poet  to  take 
credit  for  his  genius  as  if  it  were  in  any 
sense  his  own.  Yet  if  he  could  but  sepa- 
rate it  from  himself,  and  think  of  it  as 
intrinsically  admirable,  just  as  he  would 
think  of  it  as  intrinsically  admirable  if  it 
were  manifested  by  some  one  else,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should 
not  do  so.  But  then  there  would  be  no 
vanity  in  that  feeling.  It  is  the  illusion 
that  he  is  chosen  for  the  dispenser  of  the 
gift  because  he  is  personally  worthier  than 
other  men,  which  constitutes  the  emptiness 
of  his  empty  boast. 
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WEAL   AND   WOE,  ETC. 


WEAL  AND  WOE. 

The  tide  has  ebbed,  and  we  a  little  band 
Are  left  alone  upon  the  silent  sand  ; 
Why  are  these  sad  dark  rocks  of  waves  bereft, 
And  storm-tossed  weeds   as   spellbound  sea- 
marks left 
To  show  where  once  the  eager  waters  spread  ? 
The  vigorous  life  is  gone  —  we  softly  tread, 
Now  touched  with  awe,  our  careless  laughter 

stilled. 
By  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  bare  rocks  chilled. 

The  tide  has  ebbed,  and  we  who  saw  it  flow 
Lamenting  ask,  "  Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  go, 
Old  ocean,  hiding  in  thy  southern  caves. 
While    all    the    north    laments    thy    ebbing 

waves.'' " 
And  far-off  whispers  from  th'  horizon  come. 
From  flying  winds  that  hither,  thither  roam. 
"  Children  of  men,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 

ye  go 
In  this  strange  fate  of  wandering  to  and  fro, 
Now  drawn  to  good  and  now  to  evil  deed, 
Until  from  earth's  vibration  ye  are  freed. 
Why  wonder  ocean  has  its  ebb  and  flow, 
While  man  alternates   still    'twixt  weal  and 

woe? " 
Academy.  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE. 


AUTUMN'S   BRIEF  REIGN. 

When  the  winds  moan  at  night. 
And  down  them  float,  like  ghosts  of  faded 
dreams. 
The  yellow  leaves,  which  when  the  sun  was 
bright 
Were  wont  to  flutter  in  its  golden  beams, 
And  dance  for  sheer  delight. 
Then,  while   the  world  is   hung   with   misty 
wreaths, 
Comes  sad-eyed  Autumn  down  the  pathless 
height. 
O'er  wind-swept  heaths 
That  soon  shall  hide  their  heads  in  winter's 
garb  of  white. 

All  the  long  summer  through  she  lay  asleep 
'Mongst  the  bare  hilltops,  in  a  lonely  grot, 
Where  no  step  sounded,  save  some  mountain 
sheep. 
Wandering  thither  from  its  pasture-plot 
In  the  green  vale  below. 
Above  her  rose  the  mountains,  peak  on  peak 

Of  everlasting  snow. 
At    dawning    bright  with    many  a    crimson 
streak. 
And  when  the  sun  was  low, 
Flushing  with  evening  tints  and  golden  bars, 
Slowly  to  change  to  dark  beneath  the  eternal 
stars. 

Soft  was  her  sleep,  while  in  the  happy  plains 
Far  down  below,  the  languid  summer  lay. 

Where,  bathed  in  sunny  hours  and  gentle  rains, 
The   flowery  meadows  slept,  knee-deep  in 
hay. 


While   in   his   shady   haunts   of    murmurojs 

leaves 
The  wandering  cuckoo  called  from  grove  to 

grove. 
She    stirred   not,    till   the   gathered    autumn 

sheaves 
Were  garnered,  and  the  sad,  complaining 

dove 
Sent  everywhere  a  mourning  voice  abroad. 
That   the  fair  earth  was  stripped   of  all   its 

treasure-hoard. 

Then  stirred  she  in  the  cavern  where  she 
slept 
And  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  slowly  rose, 
Baring  the  great  sad  eyes,  that  never  wept, 
Though  filled  with  sorrow  nought  can  cloud 
or  close. 
Sad  as  the  voice  of  cold  winds  that  have  swept 

Over  eternal  snows, 
And  wail  all  night  around  the  silent  door 
Of  some  deserted  house  upon  a  lonely  moor. 

She  wandered  down  over  the  trackless  hills, 
Through  woodlands,    to   the   dwellings   of 
mankind. 
And  ever  at  her  glance,  that  blights  and  chills. 
The  leaves  fell  thick  and  thicker  down  the 
wind. 
She    breathed    upon  the    gardens,   and  her 
breath 
Slew  all  the  colors  of  the  summer  flowers. 

They  hung  their  heads  in  death. 
No  more  to  be  revived  by  any  showers. 
Till,  when  the  long,  long  winter  is  outworn. 
The  faint  sun  welcome  back  the  first  spring 
morn. 

Before  her  face  there  sped 
The  last  late  swallow,  now,  with  hurried  wings, 
Fast  fleeting  to  the  summer  and  the  south, 
Ere  the  sad  trees  should  shed 
Their   latest    leaves,    and   Boreas   call,    who 
brings 
The  snow-clouds  at  the  first  blast  of  his 
mouth. 
And  winter,  with  a  fierce,  relentless  hand. 
Bind  in  his  iron  bonds  the  waters  and  the  land. 

Through  all  the  land  she  went  — 

A  veiled  shape  clothed  round  with  mystery ; 
Till  at  the  last  the  sound  of  winds  was  blent 

Around  her  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 
And  down  she  passed,  even   to  the   utmost 
strand, 
And    heard   the  tempest    moaning  in   the 
north. 
Saw  mighty  billows  gathering  round  the  land, 

With  white  crests  bursting  forth  ; 
Then  slowly  faded  she  into  the  night, 

A  dusky  cloud  upon  the  face  of  heaven, 
And  Winter  smote  upon  the  sea  with  might, 
And  with  a  crash  of  billows  rent  and  riven, 
'Midst  sound  of  rushing  wind  and  waves  that 

roar. 
Seized  with  his  frozen  grip  the  borders  of  the 
shore. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MEMOIRS   OF  GENERAL  MARBOT. 

What  inexhaustible  stores  there  appear 
to  be  of  private  memoirs  of  the  great  rev- 
olutionary epoch  of  France  from  1789  to 
1815  !  Not  a  year  passes  without  further 
instalments  of  them  issuing  from  the 
press.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  series,  or  that  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  them  is  satiated. 
Louis  Blanc  and  Taine  speak  of  having 
had  access  to  many  private  narratives  of 
this  period,  of  great  value,  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light.  Among  the  latest, 
and  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  such 
works,  is  that  just  published  by  the  de- 
scendants of  General  Marbot,  an  officer 
whose  name  scarcely  appears  in  any  his- 
tory of  the  time,  but  who  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Grande  Armde  of  Napo- 
leon from  1799  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  successively  to 
five  marshals  —  Bernadotte,  Augereau, 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Massdna  —  and  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  present 
and  to  escape,  not  without  many  wounds, 
but  with  his  life,  from  nearly  all  the  great 
historic  battles  of  the  period.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Wagram,  Portugal,  Moscow,  Leipsic, 
and  Waterloo.  He  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Genoa  and  Saragossa.  He  was 
with  Murat  at  Madrid;  with  Lannes  in 
pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  ;  and 
with  Massdna  in  his  advance  on  Lisbon, 
and  during  the  winter  before  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  in  the  subsequent 
retreat  into  Spain.  He  commanded  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  led  it  safely  across  the  Bdr^sina  ;  and 
finally  was  present  in  the  two  disastrous 
defeats  of  Leipsig  and  Waterloo.  He 
gained  every  step  of  promotion,  from  that 
of  a  private  in  the  ranks  to  that  of  colonel, 
by  acts  of  bravery  in  the  field  ;  he  was 
thirteen  times  severely  wounded;  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  he  was  one  of 
those  excepted  from  the  amnesty,  and 
forced  into  exile,  but  later  he  became 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  made 
general,  served  as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  and  in  two  campaigns 
in  Africa,  and  finally  died  in  1854. 

The  three   bulky  volumes  of  memoirs 


now  at  last  published  are  full  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  matter  ;  the  nar- 
rative never  flags  for  a  single  page.  Mar- 
bot's  position  as  aide-de-camp  brought 
him  into  contact  with  all  the  leading  gen- 
erals of  the  period,  and  often  with  Napo- 
leon himself.  His  descriptions  of  his 
personal  adventures  are  of  extraordinary 
interest;  and  he  gives  hundreds  of  inci- 
dents throwing  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  army  and  the  relations  of  its  generals 
to  one  another  and  to  their  chief.  The 
story  is  connected  by  short  and  lucid  ac- 
counts of  the  general  manoeuvres  in  the 
several  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  very  new  in  these. 
A  comparison  with  Thiers's  history  shows 
that  he  must  have  revised  his  account 
from  that  source.  What  is  of  real  value 
and  interest  is  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence. Some  of  his  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  are  so  extraordinary  as 
almost  to  surpass  the  credible. 

Marbot,  however,  left  the  reputation  of 
a  man  of  the  highest  honor.  He  wrote 
this  account  of  his  military  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  appar- 
ently with  no  intention  of  publishing  it; 
his  descendants  have  only  recently  been 
induced  to  make  it  public.  He  had  by 
writing  a  defence  of  the  emperor's  strat- 
egy in  the  campaign  of  Wagram  earned 
the  gratitude  of  Napoleon,  who  left  him 
by  his  will  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  undertake 
a  history  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  contents  of  the  book 
breathe  in  every  page  sentiments  which 
do  honor  to  him.  It  is  impossible,  then, 
to  doubt  his  general  veracity.  The  ut- 
most that  has  been  suggested  by  some 
critics  in  France  is  that  Marbot  was  a 
good  raconteur^  and  that  in  frequently 
telling  the  stories  of  his  adventures  he 
may  have  unconsciously  improved  them. 

Although  these  memoirs  are  not  written 
with  the  literary  style  of  De  Sdgur,  or  in 
the  solemn  and  tragic  tone  of  Fdrenzac, 
they  are  in  many  respects  more  interest- 
ing. They  strike  one  as  more  real  in  the 
sense  that  they  mainly  describe  the  inci- 
dents which  came  under  the  writer's  per- 
sonal view  ;  they  give  the  impression  of 
these  great  wars  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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a  staff  officer,  just  as  the  memoirs  of  Fri- 
casse  gave  those  of  the  common  soldiers 
of  the  Republic,  and  those  of  Coignet  of 
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the  existing  government  of  France,  and 
to  grasp  supreme  power.  Bonaparte  did 
his  best,  by  adroit  flattery,  to  gain  General 


the  soldiers  of  the  Empire.     They  breathe    Marbot  to  his  cause,  but  failing  in  this,  he 


the  life  of  the  Grande  Armde,  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  officers  and  men,  and 
■which  made  it  the  greatest  engine  of  war 
which  has  ever  been  known. 

Marbot  belonged  to  a  family  settled  in 
the  Dordogne,  not  of  noble  birth,  but  liv- 
ing noblement  —  that  is  to  say,  on  their 
own  resources,  without  any  other  industry, 
or  any  profession  than  that  of  arms.  They 
gave  three  generals  to  France  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  His  mother's  seven  broth- 
ers were  all  in  the  army,  and  all  of  them 
emigrated  during  the  Revolution.  His 
father,  a  Republican  by  conviction,  rose 
rapidly  in  the  army  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Revolution,  became  a  general,  and 
was  a  deputy  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Paris  in  1799,  t>"'  when,  shortly 
after,  a  plot  was  formed  by  Sidy^s  and 
others  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  military  chief,  and  the 
general  was  sounded  on  the  subject,  he 
refused  to  give  his  aid.  He  agreed  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country  demanded 
a  prompt  remedy,  but  having  sworn  to 
maintain  the  existing  Constitution,  he 
would  not  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
which  his  command  gave  him  over  the 
troops  of  his  division  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution.  He  resigned  his  post,  and 
asked  for  an  active  command  in  the  field. 
Bernadotte  followed  his  example.  Gen- 
eral Marbot  was  appointed  to  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  Italy  under  Massdna  ;  he 
took  with  him  his  son  Marcelline,  the 
author  of  these  memoirs,  then  a  lad  of 
only  seventeen.  He  was  at  this  early  age 
so  timid  by  nature,  that  his  father  said  he 
was  more  fit  to  be  a  girl,  and  called  him 
Mademoiselle  Marcelline.  The  lad  soon 
showed  that  within  a  delicate  frame  he 
had  a  heart  of  steel,  great  physical  endur- 
ance, and  presence  of  mind  and  resource 
in  time  of  peril. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Marbots,  father  and  son,  on  their  way  to 
Italy,  meeting  at  Lyons  with  General 
Bonaparte,  then  returning  from  Egypt, 
with  the  full  determination  to  overthrow 


artfully  tried  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
public  that  Marbot  was  v/ith  him  by  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  through  the  city  in  the 
most  confidential  manner.  The  general 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  believed  it  to 
be  inevitable,  but  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic.  Mar- 
celline was  introduced  to  Bonaparte,  who 
took  him  by  the  ear,  a  sign  with  him  of 
the  most  friendly  condescension,  and  said  : 
"This  lad  will  one  day  be  a  second  Gen- 
eral Marbot."  The  general,  wishing  to 
leave  Lyons  the  next  morning,  found  that 
every  horse  in  the  town  had  been  engaged 
by  Bonaparte  for  a  round  of  inspection  of 
the  fortifications.  He  was  much  annoyed 
by  this,  but  contented  himself,  saying: 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  omnipotence." 
He  was  obliged  to  descend  the  Rhone  to 
Avignon  in  a  barge,  and  was  wrecked  on 
a  sandbank.  From  Avignon  he  went  to 
Aix,  and  while  there  was  invited  to  a  grand 
banquet  by  the  Radicals  of  Cavaiilon,  who 
left  him  to  pay  the  bill  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs  for  the  entertainment,  which  in- 
cluded ortolans  and  the  best  of  wines. 
Some  of  these  patriots  desired  to  pay 
their  share,  but  the  others  said  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  general. 

Arrived  at  Nice,  Marcelline  entered  as 
a  private  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Hussars, 
which  formed  part  of  the  division  which 
his  father  commanded.  A  mentor  was 
assigned  to  him,  one  Pertelay,  a  type  of 
the  hussar  of  the  time.  This  man's  face 
was  divided  by  an  immense  scar;  he  had 
a  long  pigtail,  moustaches  half  a  foot  in 
length,  curled  with  wax,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  his  ears,  and  two  wide  plaits  of 
hair  which  descended  from  his  shako  to 
his  chest.  In  order  to  conform  as  far  as 
possible  to  this  type,  which  was  that 
affected  by  the  regiment,  the  young  man 
was  taken  to  a  hairdresser,  who  rigged 
him  out  with  false  hair  for  a  pigtail,  plaits, 
and  moustaches,  so  as  to  give  him  the 
necessary  appearance  of  ferocity. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Marcelline  was  able 
to  show  his  quality  and  to  earn  promotion. 
A  detachment  of  fifty  hussars,  under  the 
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command  of  a  lieutenant,  was  ordered  to 
reconnoitre  a  certain  district.  The  lieu- 
tenant met  with  an  accident  by  the  fall  of 
his  horse,  and  was  unable  to  proceed. 
Sergeant  Canon,  who  then  took  command, 
remained  behind  at  a  drink-shop,  com- 
plaining  of  illness.  The  men  then  chose 
young  Marbot  as  their  leader.  Under  his 
command  they  surprised  a  hundred  Aus- 
trian hussars,  took  seventeen  of  them 
prisoners,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
from  a  large  force  of  Austrians.  On  their 
return  they  found  Canon  asleep  at  the 
drink-shop,  with  an  enormous  ham  before 
him  and  two  empty  wine  bottles.  On  re- 
porting themselves  to  General  Serras  he 
began  to  abuse  Canon,  when  Pertelay  ex- 
claimed :  '*  Do  not  blame  him,  general,  he 
is  such  a  coward  that  if  he  had  led  us  the 
expedition  would  never  have  succeeded." 
The  general  broke  Canon  on  the  spot, 
took  his  stripes  from  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment,  and  made  Marbot  ser- 
geant in  his  place,  without  even  suspecting 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  general  com- 
manding one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 
A  month  later  Marbot  was  engaged  in 
another  affair,  in  which  thirty  hussars,  led 
by  a  younger  brother  of  Pertelay,  sur- 
prised a  battery  of  Austrian  artillery,  and 
carried  off  six  guns.  One-third  of  the 
men  engaged  were  killed  or  wounded. 
General  Championnet,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  was  so  delighted  with  their  action 
that  he  availed  himself  of  a  recent  decree 
of  the  first  consul,  and  awarded  three 
swords  of  honor,  carrying  with  them  after 
a  time  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  a  commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  to  the 
detachment,  allowing  them  to  chose  them- 
selves who  should  receive  these  rewards. 
Their  leader  having  been  killed,  they 
unanimously  selected  Marbot,  who  was 
nominated    sub-lieutenant    in    December, 

1799' 

Among  other  types  described  by  Mar- 
bot of  this  period  is  that  of  General  Ma- 
card,  commanding  a  division  of  cavalry. 
"  He  was  one  of  those  officers  raised  by 
hazard  and  by  their  courage,  and  who, 
while  of  real  value  before  the  enemy,  were 
not  less  incapable  from  their  want  of  in- 
struction of  holding  high  rank.  This 
singular  person  —  a  real  Colossus,  of  ex- 


traordinary bravery  —  when  about  to  make 
a  charge  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was 
accustomed  s'habiller  en  bete,  as  he  called 
it.  He  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
shirt,  leaving  only  his  breeches,  his  boots, 
and  his  plumed  hat.  Thus,  naked  to  the 
waist,  he  exposed  to  view  a  trunk  as  hairy 
as  that  of  a  bear.  Once  equipped  ^«  bete, 
clenching  his  sabre,  he  rushed  on  the  foe, 
swearing  like  a  pagan,  but  he  seldom  came 
to  close  quarters,  for  the  singular  and  ter- 
rible sight  of  this  half-naked  giant  covered 
with  hair,  and  who  presented  himself  with 
yells,  so  terrified  his  foes  that  they  fiew 
on  all  sides,  thinking  they  had  to  do  with 
a  wild  beast."  Marbot  gives  illustrations 
of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  this  man. 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  he  adds,  "  that 
all  the  officers  in  the  Army  of  Italy  were 
like  him  ;  it  contained  in  its  ranks  a  great 
number  of  men  distinguished  by  their 
education  and  their  manners ;  but  at  this 
time  it  also  included  some  chiefs  who 
were  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  supe- 
rior ranks.  They  were  weeded  out  by  de- 
grees." 

Marbot,  having  got  his  commission,  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  his  father.  The 
army  shortly  after  retreated,  under  Mas- 
sdna,  to  Genoa,  and  there  underwent  one 
of  the  most  terrible  sieges  of  modern 
times.  In  the  course  of  it  General  Mar- 
bot was  severely  wounded,  and  later  died 
of  fever  in  his  son's  arms.  The  sufferings 
of  the  army  and  of  the  inhabitants  were 
very  great.  Massdna  maintained  order 
only  by  enforcing  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline. Any  officer  who  did  not  punctually 
execute  orders  was  broken  without  pity, 
by  virtue  of  powers  then  conferred  on 
commanders-in-chief.  Marbot  gives  an 
illustration  in  the  case  of  a  Colonel  Sar- 
cleux,  who  failed"  to  bring  his  regiment 
into  position  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  sortie 
which  the  marshal  had  planned.  The 
marshal  deprived  him  of  his  command, 
and  announced  it  in  an  order  of  the  day. 
Sarcieux  would  have  shot  himself  if  h*" 
could  have  re-established  his  honor  by  so 
doing.  Instead  of  this  he  shouldered  a 
musket  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  regiment  he  had  commanded. 

Marbot,  after  the  death  of  his   father, 
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had  been  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Mar- 
shal Massdna,  and  after  the  fall  of  Genoa 
was  sent  to  Milan,  under  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  surrender,  to  inform 
General  Bonaparte  of  the  fact,  it  being 
considered  by  Mass^na  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  that  early  information 
should  reach  him.  He  followed  Bona- 
parte to  Marengo,  and  acted  as  his  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  decisive  battle  there. 

On  the  renewal  of  war  with  Austria  in 
1805,  Marbot  was  again  employed  as 
aide-de-camp,  this  time  with  Marshal 
d'Augereau,  who  commanded  a  corps  (Var- 
niee  at  Brest.  This  corps  marched  three 
hundred  leagues,  from  Brest  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Switzerland,  in  two  months.  Mar- 
bot was  incessantly  employed  in  carrying 
orders  from  one  corps  to  another,  and  was 
sent  on  a  most  dangerous  mission  across 
the  Splugen  Pass,  then  almost  impractica- 
ble in  the  early  winter,  to  General  Mas- 
sdua,  in  command  in  Italy,  but  returned 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  manoeuvres 
which  culminated  at  Austerlitz.  He  men- 
tions an  incident  of  this  battle  not  referred 
to  elsewhere.  An  Austrian  corps,  finding 
themselves  between  two  tires,  endeavored 
to  escape  across  the  lake  of  Satschan, 
then  frozen.  When  they  had  reached  the 
centre  of  it.  Napoleon  summoned  the  artil- 
lery of  his  guard,  and  ordered  them  to  fire 
shot  on  the  ice.  This  broke  it  up  in  an 
infinite  number  of  points  and  the  water 
rose  through  the  cracks.  "  We  saw  thou- 
sands of  Austrians,  with  their  horses, 
guns,  and  carriages,  gradually  sink  in  the 
gulf.  A  very  few  succeeded  in  saving 
themselves  by  means  of  ropes  which  the 
French  soldiers  threw  them  from  the  bank, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  were  drowned."  The 
next  morning,  as  Napoleon  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  surrounded  by  his 
generals  and  their  staff,  they  observed  an 
Austrian  officer  lying  on  a  floating  piece 
of  ice.  He  was  unable  to  move,  as  his 
thigh  was  broken.  Seeing  Napoleon's 
stafif,  he  called  out  ta  them  in  piteous 
cries  for  assistance.  By  the  direction 
of  Napoleon  every  effort  was  made  to 
save  him,  but  in  vain,  till  Marbot  volun- 
teered to  plunge  into  the  freezing  water, 
and  swam  out  to  the  ice  and  succeeded 
after  great  efforts  in  guiding  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  whence  the  officer  was 
rescued. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  thence  sent  by 
Napoleon  with  despatches  to  Berlin.  At 
this  capital  he  was  witness  of  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Prussians  to  France,  and  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and  others  to 


force  on  a  war.  The  cavalry  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  he  says,  sharpened  their  swords  on 
the  doorsteps  of  the  French  ambassador's 
house.  On  being  questioned  by  Napoleon 
on  his  return,  and  informing  him  of  this 
incident,  the  emperor  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, "The  braggarts  will  soon  learn 
that  our  arms  are  in  a  good  state."  War 
soon  broke  out,  and  Marbot  was  again 
with  Marshal  d'Augereau  in  the  Jena  cam- 
paign. 

Later  he  crossed  the  Vistula  with  the 
army,  and  took  part  in  the  terrible  winter 
campaign  in  Poland,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Landsberg  and  Eylau.  At  the  former,  the 
light  cavalry  charged  the  Russians,  but 
were  repulsed  ;  Napoleon  then  ordered  up 
the  heavy  cavalry,  under  General  d'Hart 
poul.  They  attacked  the  Russians,  and 
completely  annihilated  eight  battalions. 
Never  was  there  a  cavalry  charge  with 
such  brilliant  results.  The  emperor,  Mar- 
bot  says,  to  testify  his  satisfaction  with 
the  cuirassiers,  embraced  their  general  in 
the  presence  of  the  division.  D'Hartpoul 
exclaimed  :  "  To  show  myself  worthy  of 
such  an  honor,  I  should  allow  myself  to 
be  killed  for  your  Majesty."  He  kept  his 
word,  for  the  next  day  he  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  at  Eylau.  "  Quelle  epoque  et 
quels  hommes  !  "  says  Marbot.  At  Eylau, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  of  the 
century,  and  where  the  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides  formed  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  any  other  battle,  an- 
cient or  modern,  the  corps  of  General 
Augereau  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Of  fifteen  thousand  men  there  came  out  of 
action  only  three  thousand.  The  marshal 
was  wounded ;  all  his  generais  and  colo- 
nels were  killed  or  wounded.  Marbot 
himself  was  severely  wounded,  and  es- 
caped death  only  by  a  miracle.  The  story 
of  his  escape  on  his  mare  Lisette  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  book, 
and  is  worth  quoting,  though,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
many  graphic  details  which  add  to  its  in- 
terest and  sense  of  reality  :  — 

Lisette  was  a  mare  of  fine  quality  and  great 
speed.  She  had,  however,  one  defect,  she 
bit  like  a  bull-dog  and  threw  herself  with  fury 
on  persons  who  displeased  her.  She  could 
only  be  saddled  by  the  aid  of  five  persons, 
but  once  on  her  back  the  mount  was  incom- 
parable. .  .  .  Such  was  the  mare  I  mounted 
at  Eylau  at  the  moment  when  the  debris  of  the 
corps  d^armee  of  Augereau,  crushed  by  the 
hail  of  bullets,  endeavored  to  concentrate  near 
the  great  cemetery.  The  14th  Regiment  re- 
mained alone  on  a  hill  which  it  had  been 
ordered  not  to  quit  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  snow  having  ceased  for  the  moment  we 
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perceived  the  intrepid  regiment  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  waving  its  eagle  in  tlie  air  as  a 
sign  that  it  held  its  own  and  demanded  succor. 
The  Emperor  resolved  to  save  it  if  possible, 
and  ordered  Marshal  d'Aiigereau  to  send  an 
aide-de-camp  to  it  with  instructions  to  descend 
the  hill  and  to  form  a  square  in  the  plain, 
while  a  brigade  of  cavalry  should  march  to 
their  assistance.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  these  orders  as  a  cloud  of  Cossacks 
separated  us  from  the  Regiment.  Two  offi- 
cers in  turn  were  sent.  Neither  of  them 
reached  their  destination.  They  were  never 
heard  of  again.  They  were  probably  killed, 
and  their  bodies  stripped  of  their  uniforms 
could  not  be  recognized  in  the  vast  heaps  of 
dead.  For  the  third  time  the  Marshal  called 
out,  "  L'OfFicier  a  marcher."  It  was  my  turn 
...  I  dashed  off  on  the  errand.  I  took  a 
different  course  from  that  of  the  officers  who 
had  preceded  me,  and  instead  of  advancing 
sword  in  hand  to  defend  myself  against  the 
Cossacks,  I  rode  as  if  racing,  leaving  my 
sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  endeavored  to  reach 
the  goal  by  the  shortest  route,  without  think- 
ing of  the  Cossacks  on  either  side  of  me. 
This  method  succeeded  perfectly.  Lisette 
flew  swift  as  a  swallow,  leaping  over  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  and  gun- 
carriages.  Thousands  of  Cossacks  were  scat- 
tered over  the  plain.  The  first  who  perceived 
me  called  out  like  men  beating  up  game  in  a 
line  :  "  A  vous  !  a  vous  !  "  But  none  of  them 
tried  to  stop  me,  partly  because  of  the  extreme 
speed  of  my  mare,  and  partly  because  each 
one  thought  that  I  could  not  escape  those  be- 
yond him.  Thus  I  escaped  all  and  reached 
the  14th  Regiment.  ...  I  found  it  formed 
in  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
dead  bodies  of  horses  and  Russian  dragoons 
whom  they  had  repulsed,  and  who  formed  a 
kind  of  rampart,  which  made  their  position 
unassailable  to  cavalry.  I  had  difficulty  in 
passing  over  this  bloody  embankment. 

When  I  gave  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Regiment  the  order  to  retire,  he  observed 
that  the  handful  of  men  remaining  to  him 
would  be  exterminated  if  it  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  that  there  was  not  time  to  execute 
the  movement  as  a  column  of  Russian  infantry 
was  marching  on  them  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
hundred  yards.  "  I  see  no  means  of  safety," 
he  said ;  "  return  to  the  Emperor,  and  bid  him 
farewell  on  behalf  of  the  14th  Regiment,  which 
has  faithfully  executed  his  orders ;  convey  to 
him  the  eagle  which  he  gave  us,  and  which  we 
can  defend  no  longer;  it  would  be  too  painful 
to  us  in  dying  to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy."  The  captain  then  gave  me  the 
eagle,  which  the  soldiers  saluted  for  the  last 
time,  with  cries  of  '*  Vive  I'Empereur."  .  .  . 
At  the  moment  when  I  was  leaning  forward 
to  receive  the  eagle,  a  cannon-ball  struck  and 
passed  through  the  peak  of  my  hat  close  to 
my  head.  ...  I  was  all  but  annihilated  by 
the  blow,  but  did  not  fall  from  my  horse. 
Blood  flowed  from  my  nose,  my  ears,  and 
even  from  my  eyes ;  still  I  heard,  I  saw,  I 


understood,  and  preserved  all  my  intellectual 
faculties,  though  my  limbs  were  so  paralyzed 
that   I  could  not  move  a  single  finger.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile   the   column  of   Russian  infantry 
charged  the  hill.     Gorged  with  brandy,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  feeble  remnant  of  the 
14th    Regiment,    who    defended    themselves 
valiantly  with  their  bayonets,  and  when  the 
square  was  broken  fell  into  groups,  and  sus- 
tained for  a  time  the   unequal  combat.  .  .  . 
In  the  milee  which  ensued  I  received  a  bayo- 
net wound   in   the   arm.     Another  blow  was 
aimed  at  me  by  a  Russian  soldier,  but  in  his 
drunkenness  he  lost  his  balance,  and  his  bay- 
onet struck  the  hind-quarters  of  Lisette.    The 
mare,  mad  with  pain,  reverted   to   her  fero- 
cious instincts ;    she  rushed  on  the  Russian, 
seized  him  by  the  face,  and  with  her  teeth  tore 
away  his  nose,  lips,  eyelids,  and  all  the  skin, 
and  left  him  a  most  terrible  spectacle  —  une 
tete  de  mort  vivante  toute  rouge.     Then  rushing 
furiously  in    the   midst  of    the   combatants, 
Lisette  threw  herself  against  every  one  she 
met  in  her  way.  ...  A  Russian  officer  having 
laid  hold  of  her  bridle,  she  seized  him  by  the 
belly,  and  lifting  him  with  ease,  she  carried 
him  beyond  the  melee  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  she  trampled  on  his  body,  and  left  him 
dying  on  the  snow.    Then,  renewing  her  course 
by  the  road  she  had  come,  she  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  the  cemetery.     Thanks  to  the  hussar 
saddle  on  which  I  was  seated,  I  maintained 
myself  on  the  mare.  .  .  .   When  nearly  at  the 
cemetery  a  new  danger  befell  me.     I  found 
myself  in  front  of  a  B'rench  battalion  of  the  Old 
Guard,  who,  unable  to  see  any  distance  on 
account  of  the  heavy  flakes  of  snow,  took  me 
for  an  enemy  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry.    The 
battalion  fired  on  me.     My  cloak  and  saddle 
were  riddled  with  shot,  but  I  was  not  wounded, 
nor  was  my  mare,  which  charged  the  battalion, 
and  passed  through  its  ranks  with  the  great- 
est ease.  .  .  .  This  last  effort  exhausted  her 
power;  she  had  lost  much  blood,  one  of  the 
veins   of   her  hind-quarter  having  been  cut; 
the  poor  beast  suddenly  collapsed  and  fell  on 
one  side,  while  I  rolled  off  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
Stretched  on  the  snow,  among  the  dead  and 
dying,  not   being  able   to  move,  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. ...  At  last  I  fainted  away,  and 
was   not    even  roused   by  the  great  tumult 
which  ninety-six  squadrons  of  Murat's  cavalry 
made  in  charging  near  me,  if  not  over  me.     I 
reckoned  that  my  fainting-fit  lasted  four  hours ; 
when  I   revived   I   found   myself  completely 
naked,  having  nothing  left  on  me  but  my  hat 
and  my  right  boot.     A  soldier  of  the  baggage- 
train,  thinking  me   dead,    had   stripped  me, 
according  to  custom,  and,  wishing  to  tear  from 
me  the  remaining  boot,  had  planted  his  foot        ^ 
on  my  belly  for  better  purchase  while  pulling 
at  my  leg.     The  efforts  of  this  man  had  the 
effect  of  reviving  me.     I  was  able  to  raise  my- 
self  and   to  clear  my  throat  of  blood.     The 
shock  caused  by  the  wind  of  the  cannon-ball 
had  been  such  that  my  face,  shoulders,  and 
breast   were   black,  while   the   blood  flowing 
from  the  wound  in  my  arm  reddened  all  the 
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rest  of  my  body.  My  hat  and  my  hair  were 
filled  with  snow,  colored  with  blood.  .  .  . 
The  soldier  turned  from  me,  and  bolted  with 
my  clothes  before  I  could  utter  a  word.  In 
this  condition,  with  night  approaching,  when 
I  must  have  died  of  coid,  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  save  me.  This  second  miracle  did 
occur. 

The  man  who  had  taken  Marbot's 
clothes,  while  returning  to  the  camp, 
showed  his  booty  to  a  comrade  who  was 
drivinoj  a  fourgon,  in  which  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  servant  of  Marshal  Auge- 
reau,  to  whom  Marbot  bad  rendered  some 
great  service.  This  servant  recognizing 
his  benefactor's  uniform  by  an  Astrakan 
collar,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
division,  and  wishing  to  see  for  the  last 
time  his  dead  body,  induced  the  soldier  to 
take  him  to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  and 
there  he  found  Marbot  still  alive.  The 
joy  of  this  man  was  great.  He  summoned 
help.  Marbot  was  brought  into  camp,  and 
by  careful  nursing  was  ultimately  cured. 
The  surgeon  declared  that  the  bleeding 
from  the  bayonet  wound  had  probably 
saved  his  life  from  the  effect  of  the  wind 
of  the  cannon-ball.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  Lisette  also  recovered. 

After  some  days  in  hospital  at  Warsaw, 
Marbot  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  not  fit 
for  service  again  till  the  following  spring, 
when  he  rejoined  the  army,  this  time  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Lannes,  and  he 
was  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Friedland.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  he 
delivered  a  message  from  Lannes  to  the 
emperor,  when  the  latter  asked  him, 
"  Have  you  a  good  memory  ?  What  anni- 
versary is  this  .?  "  "That  of  Marengo," 
replied  Marbot.  "  Yes,"  said  the  emperor, 
"that  of  Marengo,  and  I  shall  defeat  the 
Russians  as  I  defeated  the  Austrians." 
As  the  troops  passed  in  review  before 
him,  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "This  is  a 
lucky  day  —  the  anniversary  of  Marengo." 
And  so  it  turned  out,  for  after  three  days' 
fighting,  the  Russians  were  completely 
defeated,  and  lost  twenty-six  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  to  only  eight  thousand 
of  the  French.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  culminating  point  of 
Napoleon's  career. 

Marbot's  next  service  was  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Murat  in  Spain  in  1807.  There 
is  much  in  this  part  of  his  memoirs  of  great 
value.  Spain  was  then  in  alliance  with 
France.  The  French  army  was  concen- 
trated ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal. The  troops  sent  there,  however,  were 
not  the  men  who  had  fought  with  the  em- 
peror in  his  famous  campaigns,  but  fresh 


conscripts,  of  inferior  physique  and  with- 
out much  training.  Marbot  says  of  them  : 
"What  a  spectacle  for  the  population, 
who  assembled  from  long  distances  to  look 
at  the  victors  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and 
Friedland,  and  who  saw  these  wretched 
conscripts,  who  could  scarcely  carry  their 
haversacks  and  arms,  who  had  more  the 
appearance  of  invalids  leaving  the  hospi- 
tal, than  an  army  marching  to  the  conquest 
of  a  kingdom  !  .  .  .  This  sad  spectacle 
gave  to  the  Spaniards  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion of  our  troops,  and  led  to  disastrous 
results.  Napoleon  despised  too  much  the 
population  of  the  Peninsula,  and  thought 
that  it  sufficed  to  show  French  troops  to 
obtain  all  that  he  wanted  from  them. 
This  was  a  grave  error." 

Marbot  was  at  Madrid  when  the  hneute 
took  place  against  Godoy,  the  queen's  fa- 
vorite, and  was  the  means  of  rescuing  this 
personage  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  He 
tells  again  the  miserable  story  of  the  per- 
fidious action  of  Napoleon  to  the  Spanish 
king  and  to  the  people  of  Spain,  and  the 
consequent  general  insurrection:  "As  a 
military  man,  it  was  my  duty  to  fight  the 
men  who  attacked  the  French  army;  but 
I  could  not  but  recognize  in  my  inward 
heart  that  our  cause  v.-as  a  bad  one,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  had  good  reason  to  re- 
pel as  enemies  those  who,  having  presented 
themselves  as  friends,  desired  to  dethrone 
their  sovereign,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  by  force  ;  the  war  appeared 
to  me  to  be  iniquitous,  but  I  was  a  soldier, 
and  could  not  refuse  to  march  without 
being  taxed  with  cowardice.  .  .  .  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  thought  as  I  did, 
but  obeyed  all  the  same." 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed  by 
his  brother  on  his  ephemeral  throne  in 
Spain,  Murat  succeeded  him  at  Naples, 
and  Marbot  was  taken  by  Marshal  Lannes 
on  his  staff.  "  If  you  are  not  killed,"  the 
marshal  said,  "  I  will  promote  you  rapidly." 
His  duties  as  aide-de-camp  in  carrying 
despatches  from  one  corps-Warmie  to 
another,  often  alone,  and  sometimes  on 
foot,  across  wide  districts  of  country  gen- 
erally infested  by  guerillas,  were  among 
the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  of  any 
that  he  ever  performed.  Incidentally  he 
mentions  that  between  the  years  1808  and 
1814  more  than  two  hundred  staff  officers 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Spaniards,  while  engaged  in  this  task. 

After  the  victory  of  Lannes  at  Tudela, 
he  was  sent  with  despatches  to  announce 
it  to  Napoleon,  then  at  Aranda ;  he  was 
attacked  on  the  way  by  guerillas,  severely 
wounded,  and  escaped  again  almost  by  a 
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miracle.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to 
headquarters.  On  his  way,  by  the  road- 
side he  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
French  officer  of  the  cavalry  nailed  to  the 
wall  of  a  building,  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  a  fire  lighted  beneath  him  ; 
blood  was  still  dripping  from  his  body. 
Reaching  headquarters  with  difficulty,  he 
was  unable  on  account  of  his  wound  to 
start  again.  His  despatches  were  stained 
with  his  blood.  The  chief  of  the  staff 
proposed  to  re-copy  them.  "No,"  said 
the  marshal,  "it  is  well  that  the  emperor 
should  see  how  valiantly  Captain  Marbot 
has  defended  them." 

Scarcely  recovered,  he  joined  Lannes 
and  the  emperor  himself  in  pursuit  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  force,  and  crossed  the 
Douro.  The  march  was  a  terrible  one; 
all  stragglers  were  cruelly  treated  and 
killed  by  the  peasants.  He  states  that 
three  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  continue  the  march, 
and  unwilling  to  remain  behind  with  the 
certainty  of  being  tortured  and  massacred, 
blew  their  brains  out  with  their  muskets. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  affected  by  these 
suicides,  and,  in  spite  of  the  mud  and  rain, 
visited  successively  all  the  buildings  in 
which  the  soldiers  had  sought  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  spoke  to  them,  in  the  hope 
of  raising  their  morale  and  infusing  the 
old  enthusiasm  in  them.  The  next  day, 
on  receipt  of  news  from  France,  the  em- 
peror left  the  army  and  returned  to  Paris, 
leaving  to  Marshal  Soult  the  task  of  pur- 
suing the  English  army  and  of  fighting 
the  battle  of  Corunna. 

Lannes  separated  at  the  same  time  from 
the  army  of  Portugal,  and  was  directed  to 
Saragossa,  where  he  took  command  of  the 
troops,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  en- 
gaged in  the  celebrated  siege  of  that  city. 
Marbot  was  ordered  by  the  marshal  to 
lead  a  storming  party  of  eight  companies 
of  grenadiers,  with  the  promise  of  promo- 
tion if  successful,  but,  while  reconnoitring 
the  point  where  the  assault  was  to  be 
made,  he  was  struck  by  a  shot,  and  again 
most  dangerously  wounded.  He  recov- 
ered only  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  Lannes. 

Saragossa  taken,  Lannes  returned  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  Marbot.  Within 
ten  days  of  their  arrival  there  they  were 
again  en  route  to  join  the  emperor  at 
Augsburg,  in  his  new  campaign  against 
Austria.  Marbot  was  soon  again  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  He  had  another  ex- 
traordinary escape  at  the  battle  of  Eck- 
muhl.  Lannes  had  ordered  him  to  conduct 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  been 


misdirected  by  another  aide-de-camp,  to  a 
point  where  it  was  to  charge  a  regiment  of 
Croats.  In  the  charge  which  took  place 
the  Croats  were  annihilated,  but  Marbot's 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was 
dismounted.  The  cuirassiers,  carrying 
their  charge  too  far,  were  in  their  turn 
met  by  a  regiment  of  Austrian  lancers, 
who  repulsed  them,  and  they  retreated  at 
a  gallop  over  the  ground  where  Marbot 
lay,  pursued  by  the  Austrians.  There  was 
a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet  only  be- 
tween the  two  corps,  and  if  Marbot  had 
been  left  behind,  he  would  have  been 
killed  to  a  certainty.  Two  mounted  cuiras- 
siers gave  him  their  hands,  and  thus,  half 
lifted  from  the  ground,  he  bounded  along 
with  them  with  tremendous  strides,  while 
they  galloped  at  a  fearful  pace  over  the 
short  distance  which  separated  them  from 
their  own  lines.  "It  was  time  for  mv 
gymnastic  course,"  he  says,  "  to  end,  for  I 
was  completely  out  of  breath,  and  could 
not  have  continued.  I  learned  then  how 
inconvenient  are  the  heavy  long  boots  of 
the  cuirassiers  in  time  of  war  ;  for  a  young 
officer  in  the  regiment,  who,  like  me,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  two  of  his  comrades  on  the 
return  gallop  in  the  same  manner  that  I 
was,  found  himself  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  horses  on  account  of  his  heavy 
boots  ;  he  was  left  behind,  and  was  killed 
by  an  Austrian  lancer,  while  I  had  escaped 
by  reason  of  my  light  boots." 

The  next  day  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  army  in 
its  future  proceedings,  to  take  the  town  of 
Ratisbon  at  any  cost.  The  emperor  him- 
self directed  the  proceedings  and  was 
wounded  while  so  doing.  The  pain  was 
great,  though  the  wound  was  slight,  but 
Napoleon  was  soon  able  to  remount  his 
horse  and  to  ride  along  the  lines  of  his 
army,  while  Lannes  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault  of  Ratisbon.  When 
all  was  ready  the  emperor  returned  to  his 
post  overlooking  the  point  of  assault.  A 
battery  of  guns  had  shattered  the  ramparts 
sufficiently  to  make  a  slope  by  which  the 
assault  could  be  made,  but  there  remained 
a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  wall,  against 
which  it  was  necessary  to  place  scaling- 
ladders.  Lannes  called  for  fifty  volunteers 
to  lead  the  assaulting  body  with  ladders; 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  select  the  num- 
ber out  of  all  who  volunteered  for  the 
dangerous  duty.  On  advancing  to  the 
breach  they  were  all  swept  away  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  Another  party  of  volunteers 
was  called  for,  with  the  same  result. 
When  the   call   was   made   a   third  time. 
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there  was  no  longer  the  same  desire  to 
volunteer  for  a  duty  which  now  appeared 
to  lead  to  certain  death.  Though  the 
emperor  was  looking  on,  and  the  whole 
army  was  present,  no  one  volunteered. 
There  was  a  mournful  silence  throughout 
the  ranks.  "The  intrepid  Lannes,"  says 
Marbot,  "then  exclaimed,  'I  will  show 
you  that  before  being  a  marshal  I  was  a 
grenadier,  and  am  so  still.'  He  seized  a 
ladder  and  was  about  to  mount  the  breach. 
His  aides-de-camp  endeavored  to  prevent 
him,  but  he  insisted  upon  going.  I  then 
took  upon  myself  to  say,  '  Monsieur  le 
Mar^chal,  you  would  not  wish  us  to  be 
dishonored  ;  we  should  be  so  if  you  re- 
ceived the  slightest  wound  in  carrying  a 
ladder  to  the  rampart  before  every  one 
of  your  aides-de-camp  had  been  killed.' 
Then,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  I  snatched 
the  ladder  from  him  and  placed  it  on  my 
shoulder,  while  Vitry  took  the  other  end 
of  it,  and  the  other  aides-de-camp  by 
couples  also  took  up  ladders. 

*'  At  the  sight  of  a  marshal  of  France 
disputing  with  his  aides-de-camp  who 
should  first  mount  the  breach,  a  cry  of 
enthusiasm  arose  from  the  whole  division  ! 
Officers  and  soldiers  all  claimed  the  honor 
of  mounting  at  the  head  of  the  assaulting 
column.  They  endeavored  to  push  us 
aside,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  ladders  ;  but 
in  yielding  we  should  have  given  the  im- 
pression of  having  acted  a  little  comedy 
for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  elan  of  the 
troops.  The  marshal  understood  this, 
and  though  he  feared  that  his  staff  would 
be  exterminated  in  making  so  perilous  an 
attack,  he  allowed  us  to  proceed." 

Marbot,  having  had  most  experience, 
organized  and  led  the  attack.  By  one  of 
those  strange  accidents  of  war,  while  the 
first  two  assaulting  parties  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  arriving  at  the  wall,  the 
third  reached  it  without  losing  a  single 
man.  The  wall  was  escaladed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  army,  the  assaulting 
column  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance, 
and  the  town  was  carried  with  compara- 
tively little  loss.  As  a  reward  for  this 
service  the  emperor  promised  to  promote 
Marbot  to  the  rank  of  major. 

The  next  service  which  Marbot  ren- 
dered to  the  emperor  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  dangerous  and  critical,  and  one 
of  which  he  was  prouder  than  of  any 
other,  partly  because  it  was  voluntarily 
undertaken,  whereas  the  others  were  by 
orders  of  his  superior  officers.  A  few  days 
after  the  taking  of  Ratisbon,  the  French 
army  was  at  Molk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.     The  town  was  dominated  by  a 


great  rock  in  the  form  of  a  promontory, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  Benedic- 
tine convent  of  great  wealth.  The  rooms 
of  the  monastery  looked  out  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  to  a  vast  distance  beyond.  The 
emperor  and  many  of  his  marshals,  in- 
cluding Lannes,  were  lodged  for  the  night 
in  this  monastery. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  the 
camp  fires  of  the  Austrian  army  could  be 
seen;  but  it  was  not  known  what  the 
force  consisted  of.  It  was  essential  to 
Napoleon's  further  movements  that  he 
should  know  whether  General  Hiller's 
division  was  with  the  main  army  or  not, 
and  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  this 
promptly  was  to  send  a  trusted  man  across 
the  river  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Marbot  was  sent  for,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion, not  the  demand,  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, volunteered  for  the  duty,  involving 
almost  certain  death,  of  crossing  the  Dan- 
ube by  night  in  a  boat,  landing  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  kidnapping  and  carrying 
off  two  or  three  men  from  the  Austrians. 
The  Danube,  being  in  flood,  was  three 
miles  in  width.  The  danger  of  the  cross- 
ing was  immensely  increased  by  the  heavy 
flood  bringing  down  great  quantities  of 
trees  recently  felled  in  the  adjoining 
mountains.  A  gale  of  wind  vvas  blowing, 
and  torrents  of  rain  were  falling.  The 
boatmen  of  the  place  refused  to  embark, 
insisting  that  to  attempt  the  crossing  was 
almost  certain  death.  Napoleon  thea 
gave  orders  that  six  of  them  were  to  be 
compelled  by  force  to  take  Marbot  across 
the  river,  and  soldiers  were  told  off  to  see 
that  they  performed  this  duty.  Marbot 
vvas  conveyed  across  the  river,  landed 
with  his  soldiers  on  the  opposite  bank, 
escaped  detection  in  the  darkness  from 
the  Austrian  guard,  and  succeeded  in  kid- 
napping three  men,  whom  they  brought 
across  the  river  to  Napoleon.  When 
questioned  by  the  emperor  himself,  it 
turned  out  that  they  belonged  to  General 
Hiller's  corps,  and  thus  the  important 
question  was  solved. 

The  boatmen  were  rewarded  by  pres- 
ents of  twelve  thousand  francs  each.  The 
emperor  also  directed  that  the  kidnapped 
men  should  be  returned  to  the  Austrian 
army  with  gifts  of  money  to  recompense 
them  for  their  fright,  saying  that  any  one 
givinsf  information  to  him,  even  involun- 
tarily,  ought  to  be  rewarded. 

The  interesting  events  which  followed 
in  this  campaign  —  the  occupation  of  the 
island  of  Lobau  in  the  middle  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  battle 
of  Essling,  the  breaking  of  the  bridges  by 
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the  Austrians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
the  critical  position  of  Napoleon  and  his 
retreat  to  the  island  again  ;  the  death  of 
Marshal  Lannes  in  the  arms  of  Marbot, 
from  a  wound  at  Essling,  the  fortifying  of 
Lobau  with  a  view  to  again  crossing  the 
Danube,  and  the  crowning  victory  of 
Wagram  —  are  all  matters  of  general  his- 
tory, though  Marbot  tells  them  with  great 
vividness,  and  with  many  fresh  details 
which  throw  light  upon  them. 

On  the  death  of  Lannes,  Marbot  was 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  Marshal  Mas- 
sdna,  and  remained  with  him  during  the 
rest  of  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  during 
his  campaign  in  Portugal.  His  relations 
with  his  new  chief  were  not  of  a  friendly 
character.  The  misunderstanding  had  its 
origin  in  an  incident  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram, 

At  a  critical  part  of  that  battle,  one  of 
the  divisions  under  Massdna  was  falling 
back  on  its  reserves,  pursued  by  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry.  It  was  necessary  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  fugitives  and  give  a  new 
direction  to  their  flight,  lest  they  should 
involve  three  other  regiments  in  reserve 
in  a  common  rout.  AH  Massdna's  aides- 
de-camp  but  one  were  already  engaged  in 
conveying  his  orders.  The  one  remaining 
by  his  side  was  his  son,  Prosper  Mas- 
s^na,  who  was  making  his  first  campaign. 
The  marshal  feared  to  expose  his  son  on 
a  mission  which  was  of  the  most  perilous 
nature,  for  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
the  aide-de-camp  who  should  venture  into 
the  middle  of  the  disordered  mob  of  fugi- 
tives would  be  sabred  by  the  enemy.  At 
this  moment  Marbot  returned  from  some 
other  mission,  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  breathe,  the  marshal  ordered  him 
to  throw  himself  into  the  danger  he  feared 
for  his  son. 

I  had  too  strong  a  sense  of  duty  [says 
Marbot]  not  to  understand  that  a  marshal 
was  under  no  obHgation  to  follow  the  ruie 
which  aides-de-camp  have  made  for  them- 
selves, to  take  their  turn  in  carrying  orders, 
however  perilous.  The  chief  must,  under 
certain  circumstances,  employ  the  officer  he 
thinks  best  qualified  to  execute  his  orders. 
Although  Prosper  had  taken  but  one  message 
that  day,  and  it  was  his  turn  to  go,  I  made  no 
objection.  I  was  indeed  proud  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  my  selection  tor  such 
a  duty.  The  Marshal,  however,  destroyed 
my  illusions  by  saying  to  me  in  a  wheedling 
tone  ;  "You  understand,  my  friend,  why  I  do 
not  send  my  son,  though  it  is  his  turn  to  go. 
I  fear  he  may  be  killed.  You  understand  — 
you  understand. "  I  ought  to  have  been  silent ; 
but,  indignant  at  such  egotism  so  little  dis- 
guised, I  could  not  refrain  from  replying,  in 


the  presence  of  several  generals:  "Monsieur 
le  Marechal,  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
under  the  belief  that  I  was  to  perform  a  duty; 
I  regret  that  you  have  shown  me  my  mistake, 
for  I  now  understand  that,  compelled  to  send 
one  of  your  aides-de-camp  to  an  almost  cer- 
tain death,  you  prefer  that  it  should  be  myself 
rather  than  your  son;  but  I  think  you  might 
have  spared  me  this  cruel  truth."  And  with- 
out waiting  for  any  reply,  I  started  off  on  my 
errand  at  full  gallop.  .  .  .  I  soon  found  Pros- 
per Massena  at  my  side.  The  brave  lad,  in- 
dignant that  his  father  should  have  exposed 
me  in  place  of  himself,  had  escaped  in  order 
to  follow  me.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  share 
the  danger  which  should  have  been  spared 
you,  if  the  blind  tenderness  of  my  father  had 
not  rendered  him  unjust  to  you."  The  noble 
simplicity  of  the  young  man  pleased  me.  In 
his  place  I  should  have  acted  as  he  did. 

Our  position  in  the  melee  of  fugitives  and 
Austrian  Lancers  was  most  critical.  I  had 
a  triple  task  to  perform  —  to  ward  off  the 
blows  aimed  at  young  Massena,  who,  having 
had  no  experience  with  his  sword,  was  very 
unskilful ;  to  defend  myself ;  and  thirdly,  to 
induce  the  fugitive  soldiers  to  change  their 
course  so  as  not  to  throw  into  confusion  the 
regiments  in  reserve.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  our  task,  and  neither  Prosper  nor  I 
received  any  wounds.  We  returned  to  the 
Marshal,  who  uttered  a  cry  at  seeing  his  son 
covered  with  blood;  but  on  hearing  that  he 
was  not  wounded  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  generals  and  of  two 
officers  of  the  Emperor's  staff  he  roundly 
abused  his  son.  "  Who  ordered  you,  young 
fool,  to  mix  yourself  in  such  a  melee?  "  The 
answer  of  Prosper  was  really  sublime.  "  Who 
ordered  me  ?  My  honor !  1  wished  to  prove 
to  my  comrades  in  the  army  and  to  France 
that  if  I  am  not  destined  to  have  the  military 
talent  which  has  rendered  my  father  illustri- 
ous, I  am  at  least  by  my  courage  worthy  to 
bear  the  name  of  Massena."  The  Emperor 
was  informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  when 
shortly  after  he  came  across  Massena's  staff, 
he  c-alled  Prosper  to  his  side,  and  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  ear,  said:  "Well  done,  mon 
cher,  this  is  how  young  men  like  you  should 
begin  their  careers ;  "  and  then,  turning  to  the 
Marshal,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  but  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  General  Bertrand,  who  re- 
ported it  to  me  :  "  I  love  my  brother  Louis  as 
much  as  you  cherish  your  son,  but  when  he 
was  my  aide-de-camp  in  Italy  he  did  his  duty 
like  the  others,  and  I  should  have  feared  to 
discredit  him  if  I  had  exposed  one  of  his  com- 
rades in  his  place." 

From  that  time  forth  Massdna  evidently 
owed  Marbot  a  grudge. 

Another  incident  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram, of  more  historical  importance,  I  have 
not  found  recorded  elsewhere.  Marshal 
Bernadotte  had  for  some  time  been  disaf- 
fected to  the  emperor.  After  the  first 
day's  fighting   at   Wagram    he  criticised 
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very  hostilely  the  tactics  pursued,  and  he 
said  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
reported  it  to  the  emperor,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  and  the  action  which 
followed  had  been  badly  directed,  and  if 
he  had  himself  the  command  he  would,  by 
a  savante  manoeuvre  and  almost  without 
fighting,  reduce  Prince  Charles  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  down  his  arms.  During 
the  fighting  of  the  next  day  the  Saxon 
troops  under  the  command  of  Bernadotte, 
being  badly  led,  were  repulsed  by  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  on 
Massdna's  corps.  Bernadotte  galloped 
back  to  head  his  men  and  to  rally  them, 
and  in  doing  so  found  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon,  who,  in  an  ironical  tone, 
said  to  him:  "Is  this  the  savante  ma- 
nauvre  hy  which  you  count  on  reducing 
Prince  Charles  to  the  necessity  of  laying 
down  his  arms?"  Bernadotte  was  stupe- 
fied, and  before  he  could  stammer  out  a  few 
words,  Napoleon,  in  loud  voice  and  in  a 
tone  of  the  utmost  severity,  said  :  "  I  with- 
draw from  you  the  command  of  the  army 
which  you  direct  so  ill.  .  .  .  Withdraw  at 
once,  and  quit  the  army  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I  have  no  need  of  a  blunderer  such 
as  you."  This  said,  the  emperor  turned 
his  back  on  the  marshal,  and  taking  com- 
mand himself  of  the  Saxons,  restored  or- 
der in  their  ranks,  and  led  them  again 
against  the  enemy.  Bernadotte  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  his  aides-de-camp 
throwing  himself  on  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy.  He  wandered  all  day  over  the 
field  of  battle,  and  eventually  withdrew  to 
France.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
entrusted  with  another  command  by  the 
minister  of  war,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  emperor.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
elected  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden  as  successor 
to  their  king,  and  as  crown-prince  of  that 
country  he  led  their  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1813  against  France,  and  had  his  re- 
venge on  the  emperor  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Leipsic. 

Early  in  1810  Marbot  again  left  Paris 
to  join  Massena's  staff  in  Spain,  and  served 
in  the  two  campaigns  in  Portugal  of  1810 
and  181 1,  which  he  says  were  full  of  hard- 
ship to  him.  Twice  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  received  no  reward,  and 
not  even  a  kindly  recognition  from  the 
marshal.  This  was  the  more  strange,  as 
on  one  occasion,  when  Massdna  was  ex- 
amining on  foot  the  fortifications  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  a  shell  burst  close  to  him, 
covering  him  with  sand  and  dirt  which 
for  the  time  completely  blinded  him,  iMar- 
bot  took  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him 
some  distance  till  out  of  danser. 


Marbot's  account  of  these  campaigns, 
including  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Almeida,  the  advance  into  Portugal, 
the  battle  of  Busaco,  the  winter  spent  by 
Massena's  force  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  and  his  retreat  the  following 
spring,  the  battles  of  Fuentes  d'Onoroand 
in  front  of  Almeida,  are  very  full;  they 
are  of  interest  chiefly  in  the  fuller  evidence 
they  give  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  the 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings  between 
the  various  marshals  employed  in  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

The  most  complete  anarchy  [he  says]  pre- 
vailed among  the  marshals  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  corps  d  ^arinee.  Each  one  consid- 
ered himself  independent,  and  would  render 
no  aid  of  men  or  provisions  to  the  others.  In 
vain  the  Emperor  himself  addressed  the  most 
peremptory  orders  to  the  chiefs  to  support 
one  another.  .  .  .  None  obeyed,  and  each 
pretended  to  have  need  of  all  the  resources  he 
could  dispose  of.  General  Saint-Cyr  was  on 
the  point  of  being  crushed  in  Catalonia  be- 
cause Marshal  Suchet,  Governor  of  Aragon, 
refused  to  send  him  a  single  battalion.  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  abandoned  at  Oporto  because 
Marshal  Victor  neglected  to  obey  the  order  he 
had  received  to  join  him.  Soult  in  his  turn 
refused,  later,  to  come  to  the  succor  of  Mas- 
sena  when  at  the  gates  of  Lisbon.  Massena 
could  not  get  Bessieres  to  aid  him  in  fighting 
the  English  before  Almeida,  when  an  addi- 
tional division  might  have  turned  the  tide 
against  Wellington.  I  could  quote  a  mass  of 
examples  of  egotism  and  disobedience  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  Peninsula. 

Massdna  was  the  chief  sufferer  from  the 
want  of  co-operation  of  the  other  mar- 
shals. His  relations  with  his  brother 
marshals  and  generals  were  embittered  by 
a  puerile  matter,  which  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  saying  :  Cherchez  lafetnme. 
Marbot  says  that  IVlassdna  brought  with 
him  to  Spain  a  Madame  X.  He  had  onlv 
consented  to  take  command  in  Portugal 
upon  the  express  understanding  with  the 
emperor  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  take 
this  lady  with  him.  In  the  advance  on 
Portugal  there  was  a  meeting  with  Mas- 
sdna  and  Marshals  Ney,  Regnier,  Junot, 
and  Montbrun.  They  had  come  some 
distance  for  a  council  of  war,  and  Mas- 
sdna,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dine 
alone  with  Madame  X.,  apart  from  his 
staff,  asked  them  to  join  his  table  before 
returning  to  their  respective  camps.  A 
few  minutes  before  sitting  down  to  dinner 
Massdna  summoned  Madame  X.,  who  on 
finding  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
shals was  about  to  withdraw,  but  Massdna 
called  out  to  Ney,  in  a  loud  voice:  "My 
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dear  marshal,  give  your  arm  to  madame." 
Ney  ^rew  pale,  but  restrained  himself, 
and'  conducted  the  lady  to  the  table,  but 
during  the  dinner  he  did  not  speak  a  sino^ie 
word  to  her,  and  addressed  himself  wholly 
to  Montbrun  on  his  left.  Madame  X., 
feeling  that  she  was  in  a  false  position, 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  finally  fell  into 
a  fainting  fit.  The  four  marshals  immedi- 
ately left  the  table,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  very  indignant  terms  on  what 
had  occurred.  Dating  from  this  scene 
there  was  a  very  bad  feeling  between  these 
officers  and  Marshal  Mass^na. 

Madame  X.  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  army. 
As  there  were  no  roads  for  carriages  in 
Portugal,  she  accompanied  Massdna  on 
horseback.  Her  fatigues  contributed 
greatly  to  retard  his  movements,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  leave  her  behind  with- 
out exposing  her  to  be  carried  off  by 
guerillas.  It  was  necessary  on  her  ac- 
count to  make  very  short  stages.  The 
marshal,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  lost 
most  precious  time  through  this.  In  the 
retreat  into  Spain  in  181 1  her  position 
became  very  critical.  Her  horse  fell  sev- 
eral times  with  her  in  the  mountain  passes, 
and  the  poor  woman,  who  bore  it  with  the 
greatest  courage,  was  cruelly  bruised.  At 
last  it  was  necessary  to  have  her  carried 
in  a  litter  by  grenadiers.  The  marshal 
implored  his  men  not  to  abandon  her,  and 
often  exclaimed :  *'  What  a  mistake  I  have 
made  in  bringing  a  woman  to  the  war  ! " 

The  campaign  ended,  so  far  as  Massdna 
and  Marbot  are  concerned,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  retreating  army  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Massdna  was  then  recalled  in  disgrace, 
and  was  superseded  by  Marshal  Marmont. 
Marbot  returned  with  his  chief  to  Paris. 

Marbot's  next  service  was  as  major  in 
a  cavalry  regiment  —  the  Twenty-third 
Chasseurs.  In  the  absence  of  the  colonel 
through  illness,  he  commanded  this  regi- 
ment for  many  months  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  was  eventually  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy.  Although  his  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  hearing  what  was 
taking  place  were  much  fewer  than  when 
acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  a  marshal,  his 
narrative  contains  much  that  is  of  value, 
and  may  be  compared  with  advantage 
with  those  of  Sdgur  and  Fdrenzac.  The 
Twenty-third  Chasseurs  were  attached  to 
the  Second  Army  Corps  under  Marshal 
Oudinot,  and  later,  when  this  officer  was 
wounded,  under  General  Saint-Cyr,  an 
officer  of  great  skill  and  courage,  but 
reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  He  had 
begun  life  as  a  comic  actor.     Except  dur- 


ing the  time  of  battle  he  showed  himself 
little  to  his  troops,  and  was  often  practis- 
ing on  his  violin  when  he  should  have 
been  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
corps.  He  had,  however,  real  military 
genius.  His  corps  d''armee  did  not  ad- 
vance to  Moscow.  It  remained  behind  on 
the  Duna,  and  there  protected  the  flank 
of  the  main  advance.  It  had  several  most 
severe  engagements,  notably  that  at  Po- 
lotsk, in  which  the  Twenty-third  Chasseurs 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Mos- 
cow, the  Second  Army  Corps  fell  into 
line  with  it  shortly  before  it  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bdrdsina.  Marbot's  regiment 
found  no  difficulty  in  fording  this  river, 
which  was  not  a  wide  one,  before  the  two 
bridges  were  constructed  by  the  engineers. 
He  says  that  the  crossing  by  foot  soldiers 
might  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
placing  lines  of  carts  across  the  bed  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  men  might  step  from 
one  to  the  other.  No  one,  however,  would 
listen  to  his  suggestion.  Having  occasion 
to  recross  the  river  in  search  of  some  of 
his  baggage  on  the  night  before  the  main 
army  crossed,  and  when  there  occurred 
the  terrible  disaster  so  often  described,  he 
found  the  two  bridges  quite  deserted. 
The  losses  of  the  following  day  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  staff  of  the  army 
had  availed  themselves  of  that  night  to 
send  across  the  baggage  and  the  fifty 
thousand  stragglers.  He  found  this  vast 
mass  of  people  quietly  seated  round  their 
camp  fires,  grilling  their  rations  of  horse- 
flesh, unconscious  of  the  disaster  that 
would  overtake  them  on  the  morrow  in 
the  crossing,  which  at  that  moment  could 
have  been  effected  without  difficulty.  In 
vain,  when  passing  by  the  camps  of  the 
general  staff  and  that  of  Marshal  Oudinot, 
he  pointed  out  to  the  staff  officers  that  the 
bridges  were  deserted,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  compel  the  vast  crowds  of 
unarmed  men  to  cross  when  there  was  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them.  They  replied 
only  with  evasive  words,  each  one  leaving 
it  to  others  to  direct  the  operation.  Tak- 
ing himself  a  few  soldiers,  he  succeeded, 
by  persuasion  alone,  in  inducing  two  to 
three  thousand  of  these  wretched  people 
to  cross  the  bridges.  The  vast  mass  re- 
mained behind,  and  next  day  fell  victims 
to  their  own  neglect  and  to  the  remissness 
of  the  staff. 

It  was  in  this  disordered  camp  [he  adds] 
that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  soldiers  re- 
turning from  Moscow.  My  heart  was  broken 
at  the  sight.  All  grades  were  confounded: 
no  arms,  no  uniforms.    Soldiers,  officers,  and 
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even  generals  were  covered  with  rags,  and 
having  for  boots  bands  of  leather  and  cloth. 
Thousands  of  men  of  all  nations  were  mixed 
together,  speaking  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, without  being  able  to  understand  one 
another. 

After  crossing  the  B^rdsina  and  the 
marshes  of  Zembin,  the  French  burnt  the 
bridges  behind  them;  but  unfortunately 
this  was  of  little  use  to  them.  A  severe 
frost  the  next  night  froze  the  river  and  the 
marshes  sufiEiciently  to  enable  the  Rus- 
sians to  cross.  Henceforth  the  Second 
Army  Corps  formed  the  rear  guard  of  the 
army.  In  spite  of  the  general  disorgan- 
ization, Marbot  was  able  to  keep  his  regi- 
ment well  together,  and  it  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  others  ;  so  much  so,  that  Na- 
poleon could  scarcely  believe  that  so  many 
of  its  men  remained  under  arms.  In 
comparing  Marbot's  account  of  this  terri- 
ble retreat  with  that  of  Sdgur,  it  appears 
that  in  one  respect  the  latter  has  some- 
what overstated  the  difficulties  of  the 
army.  Marbot  says  that  it  was  not  true 
that  food  was  so  scarce  that  the  men  were 
reduced  to  eat  human  flesh,  there  was 
always  a  sufficiency  of  horse-flesh,  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  horses  which  suc- 
cumbed along  the  route,  and  provisions 
also  were  not  wanting  in  the  country  after 
passing  the  Bdrdsina.  The  cold,  however, 
was  terrible;  it  told  worst  upon  those 
troops  which  had  not  been  long  with  the 
army  in  their  retreat.  On  December  4 
the  division  of  General  Gratien,  twelve 
thousand  strong,  quitted  Wilna  to  support 
the  main  army  in  its  retreat.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  the  cold  was  more  than  usually 
severe.  The  transition  of  this  corps  from 
hot  barracks  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
bivouac  on  the  snow  caused  nearly  all  of 
them  to  die.  In  the  same  manner  two 
hundred  Neapolitan  cavalry,  the  body- 
guard of  Murat,  who  had  also  just  joined 
the  army  from  Wilna,  all  died  the  first 
night  they  passed  on  the  snow. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these 
scenes  upon  individuals,  Marbot  states 
that  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bravest 
officers  of  his  own  regiment  was  so  dis- 
mayed by  what  he  saw  that  he  laid  himself 
down  on  the  snow,  and  that  nothing  could 
persuade  him  to  get  up  again.  He  died 
there.  Many  men  of  all  ranks  shot  them- 
selves, so  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  suffer- 
ings. After  passing  the  Bdrdsina,  Marbot 
dismounted  his  men,  and  forming  sleighs, 
harnessed  the  horses  to  them,  and  carried 
his  men  with  greater  safety  and  comfort 
to  them  in  this  way.  The  route  was  cov- 
ered with   muskets,  thrown  away  by  strag- 


glers, and  each  of  his  chasseurs  provided 
himself  with  a  couple,  and  with  ample 
supplies  of  cartouches.  Finally,  the  Nie- 
men  was  crossed  on  December  13;  Rus- 
sian soil  was  quitted,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  army  from  the  enemy  were  at  an  end. 

Henceforward  the  chief  danger  was 
from  Polish  robbers  disguised  as  Cos- 
sacl^s.  Marbot  says  that  after  crossing 
the  Niemenand  finding  quarters  in  Polish 
villages,  the  transition  from  the  open 
bivouac  to  hot  rooms  was  the  cause  of 
general  illness  to  the  army,  and  that  many 
officers,  among  them  two  generals,  suq- 
cumbed  to  this,  after  passing  safely 
through  all  the  previous  dangers  of  the 
retreat. 

There  could  not  be  better  evidence  of 
the  care  Marbot  took  of  his  regiment  than 
the  statistics  he  gives  of  it.  Of  the  1050 
men  w  ho  had  entered  on  the  compaign,  693 
were  still  in  the  ranks  at  the  close  of  it, 
well  mounted,  and  fit  to  carry  arms ;  109 
had  been  killed,  77  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers, and  the  remainder  were  hors  de  com- 
bat through  wounds  or  disease,  or  were 
missing.  He  thinks  the  total  losses  of 
the  French  army  have  been  somewhat 
over-estimated.  The  actual  number  of 
soldiers  who  originally  entered  Russia  was 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand; 
of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand only  were  natives  of  France,  the  re^ 
mainder  were  foreigners  in  alliance  with 
France,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Italians,  Swiss, 
and  Poles.  Sixty  thousand  Frenchmen, 
he  says,  recrossed  the  Niemen,  and  thirty 
thousand  who  were  made  prisoners  in 
Russia,  returned  home  after  1814;  sixty- 
five  thousand  therefore  were  killed  in 
battle  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
allies,  the  great  mass  deserted,  or  allowed 
themselves  to  be  made  prisoners.  He  fur- 
ther adds  that  in  the  various  battles  in 
Russia  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  the  French,  but  that 
not  a  single  one  of  them  was  sent  across 
the  frontier;  they  all  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, and  many  of  them  rejoined  the  Rus- 
sian armies  and  fought  again. 

On  his  return  to  France  after  this  disas- 
trous retreat,  Marbot  was  employed  with- 
out delay  in  reorganizing  a  cavalry  brigade 
for  a  new  campaign.  He  testifies  to  the 
extraordinary  exertions  made  by  the  au- 
thorities to  fill  the  ranks.  Never  had 
recruiting  produced  stronger  and  better 
soldiers.  The  last  reserves  of  France, 
however,  were  drawn  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose. Men  who  had  paid  for  substitutes 
in    former    conscriptions    were    now,    in 
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gross  breach  of  faith,  compelled  to  join 
the  army.  The  prefects  in  every  depart- 
ment were  deprived  of  their  guards.  As 
a  result,  Napoleon  was  able  to  bring  into 
line  for  the  campaign  of  Leipsic  a  formi- 
dable army. 

Marbot  again  took  his  part  in  this  war 
with  his  cavalry  regiment,  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  that  the  emperor  ac- 
cumulated honors  upon  him.  Hitherto 
promotion  had  come  to  him  slowly,  and 
he  had  often  been  disappointed.  Prom- 
ises had  been  forgotten  ;  other  claims  had 
by  strange  mischances  been  preferred  to 
his.  On  one  occasion  his  brother,  serving 
on  the  same  staff,  was  promoted  by  mis- 
take for  him.  He  was  now  created  a 
baron,  with  a  handsome  dotation,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  also 
entitled  him  to  a  pension. 

The  campaign,  it  need  not  be  said,  was 
a  succession  of  disasters  to  the  emperor. 
Everything  went  against  him.  Marbot 
says  that  the  troops  were  seldom  well  led, 
except  when  Napoleon  directed  in  per- 
son. He  left  too  much  to  the  discretion 
of  his  marshals,  and  they  were  more  bent 
on  thinking  each  of  himself,  and  hoping  to 
have  his  own  Austerlitz,  than  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  army.  Saint-Cyr  and 
Mortier  refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Vaudamme  at  the  battle  of  Kulm.  There 
resulted  a  defeat  with  great  loss.  "  They 
should,"  Marbot  says,  "  have  been  tried 
by  court-martial;  but,"  he  adds,  "the 
army  was  at  such  a  point  of  exhaustion 
that  if  the  emperor  had  wished  to  punish 
all  those  who  were  wanting  in  zeal,  he 
would  have  had  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  all  the  marshals."  Each  of  the 
marshals  was  separately  defeated  ;  Oudi- 
not  at  Gross  Beeren,  Macdonald  at  Katz- 
bach,  Ney  at  Zutterbach  ;  and  lastly  came 
the  crowning  disaster  of  Leipsic  under 
the  emperor  himself.  Defeat  was  has- 
tened by  the  defection  of  the  Saxons,  who 
crossed  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  battle; 
Bernadotte  received  them  into  his  ranks, 
and  turned  their  artillery  against  the 
French.  Of  this  battle  Marbot  mentions 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  Russians  brought 
into  the  field  myriads  of  Baskir  Tartars, 
armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows.  They 
advanced  in  such  loose  order  that  they 
could  not  shoot  straight  in  front  of  them, 
lest  they  should  kill  their  own  men.  They 
fired  their  arrows  into  the  air  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  the  enemy.  Thus  directed,  the 
arrows  had  very  little  force,  and  did 
scarcely  any  harm.  Marbot  himself  was 
slightly  wounded  by  one  of  them,  four  feet 


in  length,  which  entered  his  fiesh  to  a 
depth  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  further  to  this  disastrous  battle,  to 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the  prema- 
ture blowing  up  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Elster,  which  resulted  in  forty  thousand 
men,  including  the  corps  of  Macdonald, 
Lauriston,  and  Regnier,  being  cut  off,  and 
being  either  killed  in  the  city  of  Leipsic. 
or  made  prisoners.  Marbot's  regiment 
fortunately  did  not  share  their  fate  ;  it 
covered  the  retreat  of  what  remained  of 
the  French  army,  and  at  Hanau  it  made 
five  charges  on  the  pursuing  enemy,  and 
suffered  very  great  loss.  Marbot  only 
escaped  being  killed  by  the  blowing  up  of 
a  caisson  through  the  cleverness  of  his 
horse.  This  is  practically  the  last  matter 
of  interest  in  the  book.  His  experience 
at  Waterloo  is  given  in  a  few  short  letters, 
of  no  great  value. 

The  last  of  these  volumes  is  melancholy 
reading  compared  with  the  first  two.  In 
the  earlier  period,  Napoleon's  star  was 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
narrative  is  inspired  by  the  same  ilujt 
which  animated  the  army,  its  generals, 
and  their  staff.  The  French  officers  are 
seen  at  their  best;  their  devotion  to  the 
service,  their  readiness  to  encounter  death 
at  the  command  of  their  chiefs,  their  love 
of  glory,  their  lightness  of  heart  are  con- 
spicuous in  every  page.  Later  came  the 
period  of  reverse ;  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  the  retreat  from  Russia, 
the  defeats  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  just 
as  the  earlier  narrative  insensibly  conveys 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  victory,  so  the 
later  part  gives  in  every  page  the  impres- 
sion of  disorganization,  demoralization, 
and  coming  disaster  and  defeat.  The 
causes  of  this  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
the  exhaustion  of  France,  caused  by  the 
continuous  drain  of  its  best  men,  the 
physical  inferiority  of  the  conscripts  of 
later  years,  the  greater  use  by  Napoleon 
of  foreigners  pressed  into  the  service, 
caring  nothing  for  the  traditions  of  the 
army,  or  for  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought.  Death  and  disease  also  told  upon 
the  officers.  It  is  clear  that,  by  an  inverse 
process  to  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  best  officers  were  continually 
being  sacrificed  by  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  and  by  their  reckless  heroism 
in  courting  death,  by  way  of  example  to 
the  troops.  This  process  could  not  go  on 
for  twenty  years  without  producing  an 
effect  in  reducing  the  average  quality  of 
those  who  survived.  The  marshals  also 
in  the  later  period  exhibited  themselves 
in  a   very  bad  light.     In  addition  to  the 
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cases  already  referred  to,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  showing  how  they  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  army  and  of 
France  to  their  miserable  personal  jeal- 
ousies. They  would  not  recognize  any 
right  of  seniority  among  their  ranks. 
None  would  serve  under  any  other,  how- 
ever grave  the  crisis.  In  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  Junot  would  not  come  to  the  aid 
of  Ney,  near  Smolensk  ;  had  he  done  so, 
the  pursuing  army  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  French  army  saved. 
Later,  Saint-Cyr  refused  to  serve  under 
Victor;  and  when  Oudinot  retook  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Corps,  Victor,  rather 
than  be  under  his  command,  separated 
from  him  with  his  men. 

Even  earlier  than  this  such  differences 
had  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  Mar- 
bot  describes  a  deplorable  scene  between 
Lannes  and  Bessi^res  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle of  Essling,  In  Spain,  at  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  a  brilliant  manoeuvre  of 
Massdna  failed  through  the  abstention  of 
Bessi^res.  At  a  critical  period  of  the 
battle  Massdna  sent  word  to  General 
L^pic  to  charge  with  the  reserves,  but  the 
brave  general,  biting  the  blade  of  his 
sword  in  despair,  replied  that  he  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  by  Bessi^res  to  engage 
without  orders  direct  from  himself.  Bes- 
si^res  could  not  be  found.  He  had  wan- 
dered alone  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
when  he  returned  it  was  too  late. 

Compared  with  his  marshals,  the  em- 
peror everywhere,  in  these  volumes,  ap- 
pears in  a  good  light.  Marbot  does  not, 
indeed,  spare  him,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions points  out  the  mistakes  he  made, 
and  the  errors  and  perfidies  of  his  policy. 
He  intimates  that  it  would  have  been  well 
for  France  if  Napoleon  had  died  of  his 
wound  at  Ratisbon.  But  incidentally 
many  traits  are  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
which  suggest  a  more  favorable  view  of 
his  personal  character  than  has  resulted 
from  recent  memoirs  of  other  contempo- 
raries. His  immeasurable  superiority  to 
the  marshals  in  time  of  battle,  in  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  infinite  resources  at 
critical  moments,  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
temper  of  his  soldiers  and  his  power  to 
raise  their  morale  by  appeals  to  their 
ardor,  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  last  is  given  by 
Marbot  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Essling.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  had 
been  killed,  and  the  men  had  been  repulsed 
from  a  most  important  position,  leaving 
his  body  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The 


emperor  coming  up  at  that  moment,  and 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  recovering  the 
lost  ground,  asked  the  regiment  where 
their  colonel  was.  Some  soldiers  replied 
that  he  had  just  been  killed.  "I  do  not 
ask,"  said  Napoleon,  "  whether  he  is  dead, 
but  where  he  is."  A  timid  voice  replied 
that  he  had  been  left  behind  in  the  vil- 
lage. "  Do  you  mean,  soldiers,  that  you 
have  allowed  the  body  of  your  colonel  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Know 
that  a  brave  regiment  ought  always  to  be 
able  to  show  its  eagle  and  its  colonel  — 
dead  or  alive.  You  have  left  your  colonel 
alone  in  that  village  yonder.  Go  and  seek 
him."  The  major,  catching  the  thought 
of  Napoleon,  exclaimed  :  "  Yes,  we  are 
dishonored  if  we  do  not  recover  our  colo- 
nel." Thus  inspired,  the  regiment  made 
another  and  successful  charge. 

These  memoirs  also  show  in  many  an 
incident  how  exacting  Napoleon  was  of 
the  services  of  those  under  his  command, 
requiring  from  them,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
the  very  utmost,  without  regard  for  their 
lives,  and  often  without  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgment. A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  given  by  Marbot  at  the  battle  of 
Landschut,  Napoleon  attacked  the  Aus- 
trians  across  a  bridge.  Twice  his  infantry 
were  repulsed  with  slaughter.  On  the 
third  attack,  perceiving  General  Mouton, 
he  said  :  "  You  come,  general,  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  Put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  the  column  and  carry  the  town." 
Such  a  perilous  mission,  given  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  might  have  dismayed  any 
man  less  intrepid  than  General  Mouton. 
Dismounting  his  horse,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  column  of  grena- 
diers, the  general,  without  showing  any 
emotion,  advanced  at  their  head  across  the 
bridge,  made  the  charge,  stormed  the 
town  and  took  it,  and  then  returned  to 
Napoleon's  side.  "  Chose  bizarrey''  says 
Marbot ;  "  in  the  conversation  that  ensued 
not  a  word  was  said  respecting  the  feat 
just  performed,  and  never  did  the  emperor 
refer  to  it  again." 

Of  an  opposite  character  is  a  happy 
phrase  of  the  emperor,  which  may  well 
serve  as  a  conclusion  to  a  review  of  this 
most  interesting  work.  Returning  from 
Spain,  after  having  been  severely  wound- 
ed, Marbot  had  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror, who  questioned  him  about  his 
wounds.  "How  many  does  this  make?  " 
he  said.  "Eight,  sire,"  replied  Marbot. 
"  They  will  be  your  eight  quarterings  of 
nobility." 

G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
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From  Blackwood's  MaRazine. 
PEARLIN'   JEAN. 

CHAPTER   I. 

**  It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour. 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 
That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor," 

Without,  the  sun,  just  risen,  fired  the 
sky  above  with  splendor,  and  spread  a 
dazzling  path  of  glory  over  the  sea. 

Within,  the  lamps  flared  and  flickered, 
and  the  very  rafters  of  the  cottage  dirled 
to  the  merry  sound  of  the  fiddle,  and  the 
rapid  rhythmic  tread  of  the  reel.  Faster 
and  faster  flew  the  bow  ;  but  the  dancers 
were  untiring,  and  at  last,  with  a  hoolichan 
more  wildly  shouted  than  any  before,  the 
revel  ended  in  a  tumult  of  mirth  and 
laughter,  as  the  weary  fiddler  owned  him- 
self outdone. 

"  That's  you,  John  Scott ! " 

"  Weel  played,  Jockie  !  " 

"I  thocht  we  wad  dance  ye  doon,  man." 

"  Dinna  stop  ;  tak'  ten  minutes'  law  and 
anither  chance,  Jock  !  "  cried  the  dancers, 
loath  to  cease.  But  the  bridegroom's  fa- 
ther, a  hale  and  hearty  old  grey-head,  who 
had  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  all 
night,  interfered  with  good-humored  au- 
thority :  "  Na,  na,  bairns,  there's  a  time  to 
a'thing;  Mistress  Soutar  here'll  gie  us  a 
cup  o'  tea,  and  then  hame  wi'  ye  a' ! " 

The  bride,  smiling  in  response  to  her 
unaccustomed  title,  set  to  work,  aided  by 
the  matrons  of  the  party,  to  fill  again  the 
big  teapots  which  had  been  in  frequent 
demand  all  night.  "Gie's  a  sang  some  o' 
ye,"  she  remarked,  "or  it's  ready*" 

"I  hae  nae  voice  left."  "Eh,  dinna 
ask  me."  "  I  hae  screeched  mysel'  hoarse," 
said  one  and  another  by  way  of  excuse. 

"  Where's  Robin  ?  gar  him  sing,"  "  Ay, 
Rob's  the  lad.  Tune  up  yer  pipes,  Rob  ! " 
But  where  was  Robin."*  Out  in  the  gar- 
den. 

When  the  last  wild  reel  ended,  Robin 
and  his  partner  escaped,  unobserved,  from 
the  rest  of  the  bridal  party  who  thronged 
the  little  one-roomed  house,  Robin  was 
exultant;  for  was  not  Jean  Silva  fairest  of 
the  fair  maids  gathered  to  grace  his  broth- 
er's wedding  —  and  as  bridesmaid  next  to 
the  bride  in  request  as  a  partner .?  and  yet, 
from  chance  or  choice,  she  had  danced 
oftener  with  him  than  with  any  one  else. 
She  had  listened  not  unkindly  to  his  ar- 
dent if  somewhat  awkward  compliments  ; 
and  now  she  had  stolen  away  with  him 
from  the  throng  of  merry-makers,  and  was 
therefore  no  doubt  willing  to  listen  to  the 
•outpourings  of  his  love. 

The  tiny  patch  of  garden  in  which  the 
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cottage  stood  had  been  reclaimed  from 
the  bent-grown  sea-links  ;  and  a  short  path 
led  between  dewy-leaved  cabbages  and 
dwarf  berry-bushes  to  a  low  gate  and  a 
few  rude  steps  giving  access  to  the  beach. 

The  unbroken  stillness  and  freshness  of 
the  morning  laid  at  first  a  spell  of  silence 
on  the  lovers,  Jean  drew  a  long  breath  of 
cool  air,  and  then,  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  glitter  and  radiance  of  the  level  sun- 
light, sauntered  down  the  path  to  the  gate, 
Robin  at  her  side.  She  was  a  tall,  strik- 
ingly handsome  girl  of  eighteen,  superior 
in  manner  and  appearance  to  her  compan- 
ions, with  wonderful  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  a  clear,  pale  complexion,  now  flushed 
to  an  unusual,  and,  as  her  lover  thought, 
enchanting  degree.  He  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  her  beautiful  face.  As  they 
stood,  a  little  breeze  blew  a  tress  of  her 
already  ruffled  hair  before  her  eyes.  By 
a  sudden  impulse  Robin  smoothed  it  back 
with  trembling  fingers.  Jean  turned  to 
meet  his  gaze.  "  Well  ?  "  she  asked,  smil- 
ing, and  then  he  gathered  courage  and 
told  his  tale  of  love. 

But  not  uninterrupted,  for  before  he 
had  won  a  word  from  her  in  response,  the 
cottage  door  was  opened,  and  one  of  those 
half-grown  lads  who  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
most  entertainments,  embarrassingly  anx- 
ious to  be  useful,  appeared  in  search  of 
him. 

"Here  he  is!"  he  shouted.  "Come 
awa',  Robin  ;  they  want  you  to  gie  them  a 
sang," 

"Let  them  want,"  said  Robin  impa- 
tiently; "  I'm  no'  comin'." 

*'  I'll  gar  them  come  oot,  then,"  sug- 
gested the  imp.  "It's  fine  ootbye,"  he 
continued,  returning  to  the  company, 
"  Robin  says  he'll  no'  sing  unless  ye  come 
oot."  And  out  they  all  trooped  accord- 
ingly into  the  little  garden  —  clamorous 
for  just  one  more  song  from  their  favorite 
singer. 

"  Weel,  what  is't  ye  want,  then  ?  "  said 
Robin,  good-naturedly  acquiescing  in  the 
inevitable  (all  the  more  willingly  because 
he  had  found  time  to  tell  Jean  that  he 
must  see  her  home,  and  she  had  not  said 
him  nay).  "Ye  ken  a' my  sangs  —  what 
are  ye  for  ?  " 

"Gie  us  what  ye  like,"  was  the  answer. 

Robin  thought  a  moment.  "  Div  ye 
ken  '  Oh  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir  '  ?  "  he 
asked  Jean,  with  an  air  of  mingled  shy- 
ness and  understanding,  not  lost  upon  his 
old  father,  who  was  watching  them  as 
they  sat  together  among  the  other  wed- 
ding-guests, who  were  grouped  about  the 
steps  and  the  low  wall  of  the  garden. 
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"Sing  it,"  said  Jean,  with  easy  imperi- 
ousness ;  and  he  sang,  watching  her  face 
all  the  time  for  some  emotion  answering 
to  that  which  made  his  voice  almost  trem- 
ble as  he  threw  his  heart  into  the  words  — 

O  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 
An'  could  I  braid  wi'  gems  your  hair, 
An'  mak'  ye  braw  as  ye  are  fair, 
Lassie,  wad  ye  lo'e'  me  ? 

Yes,  thought  Jean,  thai  would  be  love 
worth  having;  but  what  was  the  use  of  all 
these  fine  words,  when  he  couldn't  do  any 
of  the  things  he  sang  about  —  when  he 
was  only  a  poor  under-gardener  ?  She 
scarcely  heard  the  next  verse  ;  but  now 
Robin's  voice  was  so  soft  and  tender  she 
listened  again  :  — 

But  I  hae  nought  to  offer  thee, 
Nae  gowd  frae  mine,  nae  pearl  frae  sea. 
Nor  am  I  come  o'  high  degree. 
Lassie,  but  I  lo'e  ye ! 

An'  when  the  braw  moon  glistens  o'er 
Oor  wee  bit  bield  on  heathery  moor, 
Wad  ye  no  greet  that  ye 're  sae  puir, 
Lassie,  though  I  lo'ed  ye  ? 

His  tone  compelled  her  to  look  up,  and 
slight  as  her  capacity  of  affection  was 
compared  to  his,  no  woman  could  be  so 
wooed  and  remain  untouched.  In  the 
glance  that  met  his,  Robin  read  and  not 
untruly  that  in  her  way  she  loved  him. 

"  Wha's  for  a  cup  o'  tea  noo?"  called 
the  bride  from  the  cottage,  where  the 
lamps  had  been  extinguished,  the  shutters 
opened,  and  the  room  hastily  put  in  order. 
Jock  Scott,  the  fiddler,  was  already  seated 
making  a  meal,  "  a'  the  breakfast  he  would 
see,"  as  he  explained,  before  setting  off 
on  a  six  miles'  tramp  to  his  day's  work. 
Yawning  and  sleepy,  now  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  night's  festivity  had  spent 
itself,  most  of  the  company  flocked  in  to 
join  him,  while,  bidding  farewell  to  her 
old  schoolfellow  the  bride,  who  was  so 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  hospitality  as 
scarcely  to  notice  her,  Jean  took  her  way 
home  from  the  Ferry  to  Elie,  escorted  by 
Robin. 

Again,  and  sure  of  his  opportunity,  as 
alone  they  crossed  the  shining  stretches 
of  sand  left  bare  by  the  sea,  he  urged  his 
suit.  And  Jean,  whose  heart  had  been 
half  won  already,  could  no  longer  with- 
stand his  urgent  pleadings.  "Yes,"  she 
admitted,  "she  loved  him;  she  would 
marry  him  —  some  day,  but  not  yet  —  and 
he  must  tell  no  one." 

Robin,  in  a  rapture  of  delight,  was  ready 
to  promise  silence ;  indeed  his  happiness 
was  too  sacred  and  heartfelt  to  make  com- 
ment and  criticism  tolerable  as  yet.     Jean 


loved  him,  that  was  enough;  and  pacing 
slowly  the  length  of  the  silent  street  in 
which  she  lived,  they  plighted  troth,  and 
kissed  each  other,  loath  to  part. 

Footsteps,  quickly  nearing,  cut  short 
their  farewells.  Jean  opened  the  unlocked 
door  of  her  father's  house  and  was  gone, 
while  Robin  turned  homewards  whistling 
to  appear  at  his  ease,  as  he  met  the  new- 
comer. It  was  his  mother's  cousin,  old 
Katie  Scott  the  fishwife,  and  chief  news- 
monger of  the  village,  starting  on  her 
rounds.  It  was  just  as  well  she  had  not 
seen  him  walking  with  Jean,  thought  the 
simple  fellow  to  himself. 

"  He's  ta'en  that  lassie  hame  frae  the 
wedding,"  surmised  the  old  woman  as 
they  exchanged  a  passing  greeting. 
"Aweel,  aweel,  he'll  no'  hae  his  sorrow 
to  seek." 

CHAPTER   II. 

"Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  woo- 
ing, nor  her  sudden  consenting."  — As  You  Like  It. 

The  westering  sun,  shining  through  the 
deep-set  windows  of  the  Shore  House 
drawing-room  touched  with  red  gold  the 
white  panelled  walls,  sparkled  dimly 
among  the  twisted  leaves  and  jewelled 
flowers  of  an  old  Venetian  mirror  above 
the  fireplace,  lit  up  with  transient  expres- 
sion the  simpering  smile  of  one  pictured 
lady,  explored  curiously  the  network  of 
cracks  in  the  stern  visage  of  another,  and 
touched  with  its  furthest  rays  the  dainty 
lace  cap  and  the  soft  grey  hair  of  Miss 
Susan  Dundas  as  she  sat  quietly  knitting 
by  the  fire. 

Straying  lower,  the  sunbeams  kissed 
the  faint  roses  of  her  cheeks  so  persua- 
sively that^  laying  aside  her  work,  she  was 
fain  to  go  out  and  enjoy  the  lingering 
beauty  of  the  summer  evening,  when  cer- 
tain wheezy  preparations  for  striking  on 
the  part  of  the  old  clock  in  the  next  room, 
seconded  by  an  approaching  sound  of  foot- 
steps, changed  her  intention. 

"  Well,  David,  you  did  not  go  out  with 
the  minister  after  all?"  she  said  cheerily, 
rising  to  greet  her  brother  as  he  entered, 
and  shifting  the  position  of  his  favorite 
chair  a  little,  that  he  might  sit,  as  he  pre- 
ferred, with  his  back  to  the  light. 

Captain  David  Dundas,  "the  captain," 
as  he  was  generally  called  in  Elie,  seated 
himself  slowly,  resigned  to  his  sister's 
ready  hand  the  stick  he  usually  walked 
with,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  resting  one 
elbow  on  the  arm,  while  with  his  thin 
hand  he  still  further  shaded  his  eyes  from 
the  light,  and  then  answered  her.     "He 
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was  goino^  further  than  I  had  thought,  and 
as  he  seemed  in  haste,  he  was  better  with- 
out me." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  cheerily  ;  "  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  your  company, 
David  ;  he  aye  likes  a  crack," 

The  brother  and  sister  contrasted 
strangely.  Miss  Susan,  although  much 
the  older,  was  so  alert  and  active  in  her 
movements  —  there  was  such  a  bright 
readiness  in  her  speech  and  manner,  and 
in  her  pleasant  face  —  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  twenty  years  of  difference 
between  their  ages. 

Hard  foreign  service  in  the  navy  from 
his  boyhood,  until  five  years  ago  he  had 
been  invalided  home,  and  the  irrecoverable 
effects  of  sunstroke  and  fever,  had  prema- 
turely wrecked  his  energies,  both  bodily 
and  mental ;  so  that  when  these  two,  the 
solitary  survivors  of  a  large  and  happy 
household,  met  again,  Miss  Susan  scarcely 
recognized  her  brother. 

Never  had  sick  man  a  more  kind  and 
skilful  nurse,  and  when  he  had  regained 
such  a  measure  of  strength  as  he  was 
likely  to  reach,  and  had  not,  as  was  evi- 
dent, regained  that  clearness  of  mind,  the 
ready  wit,  the  conversational  power,  that 
had  marked  all  her  recollections  of  his 
early  days,  and  had  made  the  arrival  of 
Davie's  letters  pleasant  epochs  in  the  fam- 
ily life  of  old  ;  with  tender,  sisterly  enthu- 
siasm she  devoted  herself  to  the  difficult 
task  of  cheering  and  interesting,  soothing 
or  stimulating,  as  might  be  required,  his 
enfeebled  and  stricken  mind. 

With  indignant  scorn  she  had  repudi- 
ated the  doctor's  suggestion,  that  a  care 
so  exhausting  and  unceasing  should  be 
deputed  to,  or  even  shared  by,  any  hired 
assistant.  Any  one  might  be  proud,  she 
declared,  to  be  in  her  place,  to  be  a  solace 
and  companion  to  one  who  had  done  and 
suffered  so  bravely  for  his  country.  If 
she  had  risked  her  life  and  nearly  died  of 
sunstroke,  instead  of  living  in  seltish  com- 
fort all  her  days,  would  David  have  wearied 
in  taking  care  of  her?  she  asked.  Dr. 
Fleming  thought  it  highly  probable,  but 
did  not  say  so;  like  most  men,  he  felt 
unequal  to  the  light  skirmishing  an  argu- 
ment with  women  requires.  He  therefore  i 
dropped  the  subject,  and  contented  him- 
self by  aiding  her  ministrations  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

No  one,  except  herself,  would  have 
dreamt  of  describing  Miss  Dundas's  life 
hitherto  as  one  of  selfish  comfort.  At  the 
beck  and  call  of  any  one  among  her  large 
circle  of  friends  who  needed  her,  Cousin 
Susan's  sweet  face,  angelic  in  its  look  of 


perfect  self-forgetful ness  and  quick  sym- 
pathy, brought  sunshine  in  trouble,  and 
comfort  in  sadness,  wherever  she  went. 
So  that  now,  indeed,  when  almost  all  her 
time  was  perforce  occupied  in  attendance 
upon  her  invalid  brother,  those  who  had 
hitherto  made  large  demands  on  her  help 
and  companionship  grumbled  loudly,  and 
considered  themselves  ill-used.  The  chil- 
dren had  all  got  through  measles  now,  and 
ought  to  have  a  few  weeks'  change  of  air, 
if  only  Cousin  Susan  had  been  free  to  go 
with  them  !  or  the  girls  wanted  to  go  to 
Edinburgh  for  a  few  weeks'  gaiety  —  what 
a  pity  Cousin  Susan  couldn't  come  and 
look  after  their  cross  and  gouty  father  to 
let  them  go! — and  so  on.  But  Susan, 
who  would  have  sacrificed  herself  with 
delight,  could  not  interfere  with  David's 
comfort,  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed by  the  undoubted  attractions  of  these 
and  similar  invitations. 

David  was  her  only  thought.  When 
his  often  vague  and  wandering  attention 
seemed  engrossed  by  anything  of  public 
interest,  she  led  the  doctor  or  the  minister 
(their  only  frequent  visitors)  to  discuss  it 
again  and  again.  Or,  as  they  sat  alone 
she  would  draw  him  on  to  tell  stories  of 
his  fighting  days,  listening  with  unfeigned 
pride  to  his  modest  narrative;  and  as  he 
warmed  over  these  recollections,  and  his 
usually  uncertain  and  slow  speech  regained 
something  of  its  old  clearness  and  force, 
she  rejoiced  and  hoped,  with  the  eagerness 
of  love,  that  the  cloud  was  at  last  to  dis- 
perse that  had  so  long  obscured  his  mind. 
Too  often  her  hopes  were  crushed  by 
those  painful  signs  of  his  malady,  which 
had  become  so  sadly  familiar  —  the  sud- 
den pause  in  his  voice,  the  few  discon- 
nected words  that  followed,  as  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  recall  the  memory 
that  had  so  treacherously  failed  him,  he 
looked  to  his  sister  in  a  distressed  appeal 
for  help.  With  a  tact  as  ready  and  deli- 
cate as  if  she  were  screening  him  from 
public  humiliation,  instead  of  from  his 
own  vague  self-consciousness,  she  on 
these  occasions  would  supply  the  missing 
thought  or  suggest  some  other  topic,  and 
use  every  endeavor  to  banish  from  his  face 
the  sadness  apt  to  settle  there. 

Of  late  her  brother's  mental  powers  had 
appeared  decidedly  stronger,  and  Miss 
Susan's  hopes  of  his  recovery,  so  often 
disappointed,  had  again  revived. 

"It  is  such  a  fine  evening,"  she  re- 
marked, as  her  little  white-capped  maid, 
having  arranged  the  tea-table,  left  the 
room.  "  After  tea,  we  might  go  out  to- 
gether.    I  am  not  such  a  walker  as   the 
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minister;    I  believe,  when  you  get  quite 
strong,  you  will  easily  tire  me  out." 

"It  is  too  cold,"  he  replied,  watching 
her  as  she  perched  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
which  burned  summer  and  winter  alike  for 
his  benefit,  and  gave  her  an  excuse  for 
making  his  tea  herself. 

"Cold,  David!  I  wonder  at  you  old 
Indians,"  she  rejoined  briskly.  "1  sup- 
pose you'll  tell  me  next  we  have  had  no 
fine  days  this  summer." 

"  No  warm  ones,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Susan,  "you 
can't  say  they  were  not  fine  to  look  at.  I 
am  sure  many  a  day,  sitting  here  and  look- 
ing out,  I  might  have  thought  myself  be- 
calmed in  the  Indian  Ocean."  The  figure 
was  a  just  one,  for  from  the  drawing-room 
hearth,  the  outward  view  was  of  the  sea 
and  the  sea  alone.  It  was  only  when  you 
stood  in  the  window  recesses  that  you 
perceived  below  you  the  little  weather- 
beaten  garden  in  which  the  Shore  House 
stood,  and  the  strong  rampart  of  masonry 
that  kept  back  the  encroaching  sea.  "  Not 
but  that  1  can  imagine  myself  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  sometimes,"  she  added,  smiling, 
as  she  placed  her  brother's  teacup  beside 
him,  and  supplied  his  wants.  He  accepted 
her  ministrations  silently  as  usual ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  lifted  his  cup  once  or 
twice,  and  replaced  it  absently  without 
tasting  its  contents,  that  she  guessed  he 
was  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts  in  refer- 
ence to  something  he  wished  to  say.  She 
tried  one  or  two  leading  questions  on  what 
she  thought  likely  topics,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  then  waited  in  silence.  At  last 
the  words  came  :  — 

"  Susan,  don't  you  think  it  is  time  I  was 
getting  married  ?" 

Never  in  her  life  had  Susan  Dundas 
been  so  thoroughly  astonished. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  it,  David?"  she 
said,  after  a  perceptible  pause. 

Her  surprise  impressed  him  painfully. 

"  Why  do  you  wonder  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
hurt  tone.  "  Do  you  mean,  do  you  think, 
oo  one  would  care  to  have  me .''  " 

In  her  remorse  for  having  wounded  him, 
she  hastened  to  banish  such  a  painful  idea. 
"  How  can  you  suppose  that  ?  "  she  cried  ; 
"  you  know  that  any  woman  might  well  be 
proud  if  you  asked  her,  a  Dundas,  and  a 
brave  sailor,  and  your  own  dear,  clever 
self,  Davie." 

But  his  misgivings  were  not  at  once 
allayed. 

"  The  idea  seemed  strange  to  you,"  he 
repeated,  in  a  somewhat  injured  tone. 

"  Only  because  it  was  so  new,"  she  re- 
joined earnestly.     "  Why,  I  should  expect 


you  to  be  much  more  astonished,  if  I 
suddenly  announced  I  was  going  to  be 
married." 

"  Of  course,  because  you  are  so  much 
older  than  I  am,"  he  replied. 

The  seriousness  of  his  tone  struck  her 
with  increasing  dismay.  His  ambition 
was  natural,  perhaps,  but  so  out  of  the 
question.     Poor  David  ! 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  said  brightly;  "I 
might  be  your  mother,  though  I  am  always 
forgetting  it.  But  you  see  I  am  a  selfish 
old  woman,  Davie,  and  I  want  you  always 
for  myself." 

"  You  could  live  with  us,"  he  pursued 
steadily.  "  I  am  sure  my  wife  would  not 
object." 

His  sister's  heart  altogether  misgave 
her.  "  That  is  looking  a  long  way  ahead," 
she  answered,  in  a  tremulous  tone.  "  We 
shall  have  to  find  the  wife  first,  and  ask 
her  —  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  her,"  he  said  slowly, 
after  a  little  pause.  "  My  mind  is  quite 
made  up." 

Miss  Susan's  mystification  was  com* 
plete.  In  all  these  years  since  his  return 
from  India  her  brother  had  never,  she 
knew,  exchanged  half-a-dozen  words  with 
any  of  the  marriageable  women  of  their 
large  cousinhood  and  connection.  Of 
whom,  then,  could  he  be  thinking?  For 
a  moment  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  whole 
idea  might  be  some  hallucination,  proceed- 
ing from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  such  as 
the  doctors  had  warned  her  might  super- 
vene. But  David  was  looking  at  her  with 
a  clearer  intelligence,  a  steadier  purpose 
in  his  eyes,  than  she  had  seen  there  for 
long. 

"  She  is  very  handsome,"  he  said ; 
"  there  is  no  one  like  her  in  the  place." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  his  sister  in- 
credulously, "  some  one  in  Elie  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  It  is  Dan  Silva,  the  coast-guardsman's, 
daughter  Jean." 

"  Have  you  asked  Asr  to  marry  you  ?  " 
exclaimed  his  sister,  scarcely  believing 
her  ears. 

"No;  not  yet.  I  was  thinking,"  he 
added,  "it  would  be  better  if  you  spoke 
to  them,  Susan,  and  settled  it." 

"  Me  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  gasp  of 
dismay.  "  Weil,"  she  added,  seeing  the 
troubled  look  she  dreaded  on  his  face, 
"  we  can  talk  about  it  another  time,  Davie 
—  can't  we?  Perhaps  you  may  change 
your  mind." 

He  contented  himself  with  an  emphatic 
negative ;    and   just   then,  to   his   sister's 
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relief,  Dr.  Fleming  came  in.  His  visits 
were  now  more  social  than  medical. 
Wiien  she  had,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, made  a  fresh  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
and  he  was  fairly  launched  in  a  story  which 
seemed  to  interest  her  brother,  Miss 
Susan  said  she  must  have  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  before  she  went  to  bed,  and  left 
them. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  sea  and  sky  were 
darkening,  and  a  chill  night  breeze  blew 
in  her  face  as,  wrapped  in  a  warm  shawl, 
she  paced  round  the  little  garden  ;  and 
then  leaning  on  the  old  sea-wall,  watched 
with  scarce-seeing  eyes  the  far-distant  re- 
curring flashes  of  the  light  on  Inchkeith, 
and  pondered  long  and  gravely  over  the 
possible  results  of  the  strange  conversa- 
tion just  ended. 

CHAPTER   III. 

"  O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing  I 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen!  " 

Burns. 

That  which  had  in  August  seemed 
wildly  improbable,  by  October  became  an 
accepted  certainty  ;  so  that  her  brother's 
visits  to  Dan  Silva's  house  to  prosecute 
his  wooing  were  to  Miss  Susan  a  natural 
part  of  the  day's  routine. 

Every  objection  she  had  raised  to  his 
project  had  been  set  aside.  The  disparity 
in  their  ages  was  by  no  means  unparal- 
leled. That  this  was  a  misalliance  for 
one  of  his  name  and  standing,  the  captain 
stoutly  denied  ;  and  he  quoted  the  common 
belief  that  Dan  Silva  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  a  Spanish  Don  Silva,  whose 
ship  —  one  of  the  far-scattered  Armada  — 
had  been  wrecked  in  the  bay.  No  mere 
tradition,  he  maintained;  for  did  not  tim- 
bers taken  from  the  wreck  still  roof  the 
old  schoolhouse  in  the  Ferry? 

What  though  the  don's  descendants  in 
the  interval  had  become  poor  and  lived 
obscurely.?  In  Scotland  poverty  and  gen- 
tle birth  were  not  uncommonly  found  to- 
gether. Miss  Susan  had  always  regarded 
the  Armada  story  as  a  local  tradition,  more 
picturesque  than  true  ;  but  she  had  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  proof  against  her 
brother's  arguments.  Mrs.  Silva,  a  smooth- 
spoken Englishwoman,  whom  Dan  had 
married  and  brought  home  to  his  native 
place  when  he  was  pensioned  off,  was  fully 
alive  to  her  prospective  advantages  as 
"  the  captain's  "  mother-in-law,  and  proved 
only  too  ready  to  further  the  match.  Dan 
himself  had  at  first  shown  what  Miss 
Susan  felt  was  a  proper  modesty  in  the 
matter.     It    appeared    to    his    well-disci- 


plined mind  a  breach  of  regulations  that  a 
commander  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
a  petty  officer.  But  his  wife  ruled  him  ; 
and  after  the  immediate  surprise  was 
over,  he  took  the  affair  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  Jean  herself  had  been  Miss  Susan's 
strongest  hope.  Surely  Jean  would  never 
agree,  surely  she  would  laugh  at  the  cap- 
tain's proposals  ;  and  although  she  winced 
at  the  thought  that  her  brother  should 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  a  foolish 
young  girl,  the  old  lady  shrewdly  judged 
that  in  the  circumstances  nothing  better 
could  happen,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
But  Jean  consented  readily !  and  now 
there  was  no  hope  left.  To  her  gentle 
suggestions  that  he  should  not  take  such 
a  step  without  further  consideration,  and 
that,  in  the  matter  of  age  alone,  Jean  must 
prove  an  unsuitable  wife  for  him,  David 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  showed  a  strange, 
increasing  conviction  that  all  her  objec- 
tions rose  from  motives  of  personal  jeal- 
ousy. Generously  eager  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  this  idea,  Miss  Susan  relinquished 
the  useless  task  of  fighting  against  fate, 
and  set  herself  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
Jean  was  her  chief  study  at  this  crisis. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  Miss  Susan,  whose 
charity  was  naturally  of  the  kind  that  be- 
lieves and  hopes  all  things,  to  believe  that 
a  genuine  affection  had  prompted  her 
acceptance  of  the  captain.  David  was 
not  an  old  man  —  only  forty-five.  The 
beauty  of  his  youth  neither  the  scar  of  his 
wound  nor  stress  of  weather  had  alto- 
gether effaced ;  and  his  air  of  good- 
breeding  and  courteous  manners  might 
well,  his  sister  thought,  captivate  one  for 
whom  they  must  have  the  added  charm  of 
novelty.  But  did  Jean  really  comprehend 
the  necessarily  quiet  life  before  her  .^  the 
monotony,  the  strain  of  constantly  acting 
as  a  companion  to  an  invalid  who  could 
never  be  quite  strong  and  active  again  — 
in  mind  at  least?  Miss  Susan  tried  to 
realize  all  the  trials  of  such  a  life  for  the 
young  girl,  as  she  had  never  thought  of 
estimating  them  for  herself,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jean  must  be  warned. 

Warnings  seemed  quite  unnecessary, 
however.  Yes ;  Jean  understood  the  cap- 
tain could  not  stand  worry  or  excitement; 
she  would  remember  that.  Did  Miss 
Susan  think  she  read  well  enough  to  read 
aloud  to  him  sometimes?  Was  there  any- 
thing she  could  be  learning  to  cook  for 
him  ?  She  was  accustomed  to  live  quietly 
at  home,  she  would  have  sewing  and  knit- 
ting to  occupy  her,  and  the  house  to  keep 
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in  order.  All  this,  the  anxious  old  lady 
had  to  admit  to  herself,  sounded  very 
sedate  and  reasonable.  Then  her  dress 
was  neat  and  in  orood  taste,  her  manners 
gentle,  her  speech  —  "cHppit"  English, 
as  the  neighbors  scornfully  called  it  — 
seldom  lapsed  into  the  common  dialect, 
never  when  she  was  with  the  captain  or 
his  sister.  In  short,  there  was  little  fault 
to  find  with  the  girl,  who  showed  no  over- 
weening eagerness  for  the  promotion  be- 
fore her,  and  yet  seemed  quite  prepared 
to  assume  with  ease,  when  the  time  came, 
the  position  of  a  lady. 

As  by  degrees  she  took  her  more  into 
confidence,  and  mentioned  to  her  one  item 
after  another  of  household  management 
that  should  be  kept  in  view  (for  Miss 
Susan  had  made  up  her  mind,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  leave  the  Shore  House  after 
her  brother's  marriage),  she  wished  she 
could  feel  more  cordially  towards  the  girl. 
Jean  was  too  staid,  too  quiet.  A  little 
demonstration  of  eagerness,  hesitation, 
affection,  of  anything,  the  elder  woman 
felt,  would  be  welcome ;  and  yet,  and  yet, 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  the 
fault,  if  any,  was  really  on  the  right  side. 

Public  opinion  was  by  no  means  so 
charitable  as  Miss  Susan's  —  endless  was 
the  gossip  and  comment  provoked  by  the 
news.  Of  course  no  one  credited  for  a 
moment  the  simple  truth,  that  the  captain 
himself  had  initiated  the  scheme.  Mrs. 
Silva  came  in  for  an  unmerited  amount  of 
censure.  "She  was  an  upsetting  body," 
old  Katie  Scott  declared,  "to  fling  the 
lass  at  the  captain's  heid  that  gait."  Some 
thought  Jean  would  weary  of  her  merce- 
nary marriage,  others  thought  the  captain 
would  be  the  first  to  repent  his  choice,  and 
all  were  unanimous  in  prophesying  that  of 
so  unconventional  a  union  no  good  could 
come. 

Jean  was  not  popular  among  her  older 
neighbors  —  she  was  half  English  to  be- 
gin with,  and  her  beauty,  though  unques- 
tionable, was  of  a  foreign  order,  and 
therefore  subject  to  criticism.  "  She's  yin 
that  wad  sit  in  silks  and  saitins  frae  morn 
till  nicht,  horn  idle,  if  she  had  her  way." 
"She'll  sitglowrin'  frae  her  wi'  thae  big 
een  o'  hers  as  lang  as  ye  please."  "  It's 
easy  seen  whae  does  a'  the  wark  o'  that 
hoose,"  they  would  add,  in  grudging  admis- 
sion of  Mrs.  Silva's  activity;  "but,  pity 
me!  she  hasna  bred  the  lassie  to  pit  her 
hand  to  a  thing.  Weel,  some  folk  are 
born  to  eat  wi'  siller  spunes,  say  what  ye 
like!" 

"  The  lassie's  clean  eaten  up  wi'  pride 


and  vanity,"  was  old  Katie's  severe  judg- 
ment ;  "she's  for  the  man  that'll  mak'  a 
leddy  o'  her,  an'  gie  her  plenishin's  an' 
pearlin's  aneuch." 

And  this,  harsh  as  it  sounded,  was  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  Miss  Susan's  amia- 
ble ascription  of  romance  to  Jean.  To  be 
loved  was  pleasant ;  but  to  be  comfortable 
and  at  ease,  to  wear  beautiful  clothes,  and 
live  in  a  nice  house,  and  have  no  lack  of 
money  —  these  were  more  than  pleasant 
only,  they  were,  she  felt,  indispensable  to 
happiness.  She  would,  of  course,  do  her 
duty  as  the  captain's  wife.  She  fully  in- 
tended to  be  good  and  kind  to  him;  and 
at  this  stage  lier  thoughts  would  resolve 
themselves  into  mental  pictures  of  herself 
in  the  future,  sitting  in  that  pretty  draw- 
ing-room, beautifully  dressed,  and  wearing 
rings  and  perhaps  bracelets.  And  when 
she  wanted  anything  she  would  just  touch 
the  bell,  as  she  had  seen  Miss  Susan 
do,  and  her  servant  (how  luxurious  it 
sounded  !)  would  bring  in  coals,  or  the 
lamp,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  she  would 
have  no  trouble  at  all.  Sometimes,  won- 
derfully seldom,  the  thought  of  Robin 
Soutar  crossed  her  mind.  He  had  gone 
back  to  his  situation  in  Perthshire  at  the 
end  of  the  short  holiday  allowed  him  for 
his  brother's  marriage,  and  Jean  had  not 
seen  him  since.  He  had  not  written  to 
her,  that  being  to  him  a  very  stiff  and  un- 
natural means  of  communication  ;  but  he 
had  told  her  he  would  have  probably  a  few 
days  at  home  in  November,  when  they 
would  meet  again.  Once  they  were  parted. 
Jean's  love  for  him  had  cooled  very 
quickly.  If  she  recalled  the  night  of  the 
wedding-party,  it  was  merely  to  reflect 
how  very  much  finer  her  wedding  would 
be,  and  what  a  much  better  house  she 
would  have  than  that  little  one-roomed 
cottage  Aleck  Soutar  and  his  bride  were 
so  proud  of.  What  an  escape  she  had 
had  !  if  she  had  married  Robin  she  would 
have  been  poor  and  miserable  all  her 
days. 

Sometimes,  when  she  remembered  the 
love  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  which  had  so 
thrilled  her  at  the  time,  she  had  an  uncom- 
fortable misgiving  that  he  would  be  very 
angry  with  her  for  giving  him  up.  But 
then  no  one  knew  of  her  promise  to  him, 
so  she  had  a  right  to  change  her  mind  — 
and  he  could  easily  find  some  one  else. 

Of  such  a  love  as  kept  Robin  awake  at 
night,  thinking  of  her — as  made  him 
dreamy  and  absent-minded  in  his  work, 
while  he  tried  to  picture  her  face,  and  to 
recall  to  himself  the  sound  of  her  voice  — 
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which  made  a  future  to  be  shared  with  her 
so  enchanting,  so  wonderful,  so  dear  a 
prospect  as  it  was  to  him,  —  of  all  this  she 
was  quite  incapable. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
"  '  Was'  is  not  'is.'  "  —As  You  Like  It. 

One  evening,  shortly  before  the  wed- 
ding, Miss  Susan  gave,  at  her  brother's 
request,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  party 
that  the  Shore  House  had  witnessed  for 
years.  The  guests  were  few  in  number  ; 
only  Dr.  Fleming  and  the  minister,  Mr. 
Blair,  with  his  sister,  being  asked  to  meet 
Jean  and  her  parents.  Captain  Dundas, 
who  had  been  unusually  well  of  late,  talked 
in  a  lively  fashion  while  tea  was  in  prog- 
ress ;  and  when  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  he  opened  the  seldom 
touched  piano,  and  offered  to  sing  if  his 
sister  would  accompany  him.  Charmed  to 
see  him  so  bright  and  happy,  Miss  Susan 
got  out  a  pile  of  music,  and  as  she  searched 
for  some  of  his  old  songs,  reflected  with 
satisfaction  that  she  had  done  right  in 
withdrawing  her  opposition  to  the  en- 
gagement. It  was  delightful  to  see  his 
happiness. 

But  as  among  the  music  they  came  upon 
one  old  song  after  another  that  recalled 
his  youth,  and  the  vanished  home  circle, 
"  How  different  then  and  now ! "  she 
thought,  as  she  glanced  at  the  fireside 
round  which  the  family  used  to  gather 
long  ago  to  listen  to  Davie's  songs.  Now, 
all  the  familiar  faces  were  gone  —  only 
she  and  her  brother  left,  and  both  so 
changed  by  time  — and  there,  in  her  moth- 
er's chair,  Mrs.  Silva  was  seated,  an 
unfamiliar,  smartly  dressed,  uneasy  pres- 
ence, exchanging  occasional,  "company" 
speeches  with  the  old  doctor,  who  sat 
cudgelling  his  brains  for  something  to  say. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  the  minis- 
ter's sister  —  a  prim  and  elderly  figure,  in 
a  well-worn  black  silk  dress,  adorned  with 
scanty  and  presumably  priceless  scraps  of 
old  lace  —  sat  eying  Jean  with  a  grim 
and  critical  air.  The  minister  himself 
was  unblushingly  reading  the  last  Times, 
which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing, 
except  at  the  Shore  House.  Jean  sat  in 
a  tall  prie-dieu  chair,  her  head  resting, 
with  the  grace  inseparable  from  all  her 
attitudes,  against  its  high  back,  covered 
with  faded  embroidery.  Her  face  looked 
pale  even  in  the  flickering  firelight,  and 
her  great  dark  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily 
on  the  mirror  above  the  fireplace,  in  which 
the  group  near  the  piano  were  reflected. 
As    Miss    Susan    glanced   from    one   to 


another,  with  a  chilly  sense  of  the  inhar- 
moniousness  of  the  gathering,  David 
selected  his  song,  and  she  sat  down  to 
play.  He  sang  it  with  all  the  mannerism 
of  its  period,  and  with  fair  success. 
"  Bravo  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  ended. 
"Now,  sir,  we  can't  let  you  off,  we  must 
have  another.     What  shall  it  be,  hey  ?  " 

"  Here  is  one  with  a  picture  something 
like  you,  Jean,"  said  the  captain,  pleased 
with  his  achievement.  "  '  Juanita,'  I  used 
to  sing   that  once." 

"It  is  something  like  Jean,"  remarked 
Miss  Susan,  as  he  handed  her  the  song; 
"a  regular  Spanish  schoriia ;  fan,  man- 
tilla, and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"I  would  like  to  see  you  in  your  national 
costume,"  said  the  captain  gallantly,  turn- 
ing to  Jean,  as  his  sister  played  the  pre- 
liminary bars  of  music.  (The  ancestral 
Don  Silva  was  so  real  to  him  now,  that  in 
letters  written  to  one  or  two  naval  friends, 
announcing  his  engagement,  he  had  inva- 
riably described  his  bride  as  a  young  lady 
of  Spanish  origin.)  Miss  Blair  overheard 
his  little  speech,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  went  down  in  a  significantly  scorn- 
ful fashion.  "Nita,  Juanita,"  sang  the 
lover,  in  his  old-fashioned  bravura  style ; 
"  let  me  linger  by  thy  side  !  "  "  The  man's 
a  fool,"  she  thought  to  herself,  with  in- 
creasing scorn  ;  and  happening  just  then 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  Dan  Silva,  who  sat 
uncomfortably  apart  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, she  threw  into  her  glance  such  a 
world  of  contempt  for  his  insufferable 
pretensions  to  ancestry,  that  the  poor  man 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  vain 
conjectures  as  to  what  solecism  he  had 
committed.  The  song  ended,  David  re- 
peated his  wish  — 

*'  I  wish  we  could  see  our  Spanish  lady 
in  costume.  By  the  by,  Susan,  haven't 
you  a  box  of  old  fancy  dresses  some- 
where.? Have  'em  down,  and  see  if  you 
can't  rig  her  out  in  character."  His  sister 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  she  was  anx- 
ious to  please  him  in  every  way,  and  the 
request  was  a  very  harmless  one. 

"  I  think  I  have  something  that  would 
do,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "  We  will  have 
a  little  more  music  first,  though,  Miss 
Blair,  won't  you  play  something."*" 

Miss  Blair's  specialty  was  Scotch  music, 
and  the  sweet,  if  somewhat  thin-toned,  old 
piano  was  soon  vibrating  under  her  em- 
phatic touch. 

"Capital,  capital  !"  cried  the  doctor,  a 
genuine  enthusiast,  coming  up  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  to  mark  the  time.     Thus 
encouraged,  the  musician's  zeal  redoubled. 
"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  play  for  you, 
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doctor,"  she  said  graciously;  and  one  air 
followed  another  in  unbroken  succession, 
until  David  despaired  of  a  pause,  and 
urged  his  sister,  in  a  low  tone,  to  go  and 
find  the  mantilla. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  where  it  is." 

*'  Could  1  help  you  to  find  it  ?  "  said  Jean 
suddenly,  turning  to  them. 

"  She  seems  to  fancy  the  idea,"  thought 
Miss  Susan,  noting  her  interested  expres- 
sion; "and  no  doubt  it  is  rather  a  dull 
evening  for  her  with  no  young  folk  to 
speak  to."  "Come  and  we'll  have  a 
search,"  she  said  kindly  ;  and  under  cover 
of  "The  Reel  of  TuUoch,"  they  left  the 
room  together. 

The  Shore  House  was  as  inconveniently 
planned  as  most  old  houses  for  modern 
comfort;  the  drawing-room  had  no  access 
but  through  the  dining-room,  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  latter  apartment,  they 
found  the  servants  busy  laying  the  table 
for  supper,  shortly  to  be  served. 

"  Is  there  a  light  up-stairs,  Janet  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  Bring  me  a  hand-lamp,  then.  Or,  stay, 
I  will  take  this  one  ;  I  shan't  be  more  than 
a  minute." 

Jean  followed  her  hostess  up  the  wind- 
ing stone  staircase,  and  along  the  tapes- 
tried passage,  to  a  pleasant,  low-roofed 
bedroom,  in  which  a  bright  fire  was  burn- 
ing. "  This  is  my  room  —  nice  and  cosy, 
isn't  it  ?  but  I  have  only  come  for  my  keys  ; 
the  old  dresses  are  up  in  the  turret.  It 
will  be  rather  cold  and  gusty  there  to-night, 
I  expect ;  however,  I  won't  keep  you  long." 
But  Jean  was  delighted  to  make  further 
acquaintance  with  the  house  she  looked 
forward  to  being  mistress  of,  and  accord- 
ingly Miss  Dundas  led  the  way,  lamp  in 
hand,  up  the  steep  and  narrow  stair  to  the 
turret-room,  a  tiny  apartment,  roofed  and 
panelled  with  oak,  like  a  ship's  cabin. 
Here  stood  an  ancient  camphor -wood 
trunk,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  journeyed 
by  land  and  sea  with  more  than  one  Dun- 
das. Jean  held  the  light,  while  Miss  Susan 
found  the  key  and  opened  the  box.  It 
was  filled  with  a  store  of  old-fashioned 
dresses,  brocaded  silks,  embroidered  sat- 
ins and  muslins,  carved  fans,  richly  col- 
ored scarfs,  quaint  gauze  caps,  laces,  and 
ribbons.  Jean  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
wonder.  "  Oh,  what  beautiful  things  !  are 
they  all  yours.'"' 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  old  lady,  smiling; 
"they  are  old  family  things  —  very  old, 
some  of  them." 

"  Then,"  pursued  Jean,  hesitating  yet 
eager,  "  will  any  of  them  be  for  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  could  you  do  with  them  ?  " 


rejoined  Miss  Susan,  amused  and  sur- 
prised. "You  couldn't  wear  them,  you 
know." 

She  had  been  turning  over  the  contents 
of  the  chest  as  she  spoke,  and  now  drew 
out  the  black  mantilla  of  which  she  had 
been  in  search. 

"  If  you  were  a  Spanish  sehorita^  Jean, 
this  is  what  you  would  wear  always." 

"That!"  murmured  Jean,  greatly  dis- 
appointed. She  had  hoped  a  rich  crimson 
cripe^  or  a  white  silk  brocaded  with  roses, 
of  which  she  had  caught  passing  visions 
as  Miss  Susan  turned  them  over,  would 
prove  to  be  the  Spanish  costume. 

"  And  we  must  have  a  fan,"  continued 
Miss  Susan.  "There  should  be  one  with 
a  bull-fight  on  it,  —  here  it  is.  Now  we 
shall  see  if  David  thinks  you  like  the  la- 
dies of  Lisbon.     Come." 

It  was  hard  to  have  only  a  glimpse  of  all 
these  beautiful  things.  Jean  could  not 
refrain  from  asking,  as  they  carefully  de- 
scended the  ladder-like  staircase,  whether 
she  might  see  them  again. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  old  lady  kindly. 
"  I  will  leave  the  key  with  you,  if  you  like  ; 
it  might  amuse  you  to  look  at  them  some 
day." 

Jean,  enchanted,  began  to  express  her 
thanks,  when,  as  they  reached  the  dining- 
room  door,  Janet  met  them. 

"It's  a  man  wanting  to  speak   to  you, 

mem,   and  to   the ''"'young  lady  she 

would  not  say,  so  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  a  personal  address  to  Jean  —  "and  to 
you." 

"What  is  his  business?"  asked  Miss 
Susan,  stopping  short. 

"He  wouldn't  say;  but  it  was  private 
and  particular  —  an'  he  must  see  you.  So 
I  pit  him  in  the  dining-room  or  ye  came 
down." 

Miss  Susan  went  into  the  room,  followed 
by  the  wondering  Jean.  On  the  hearth 
awaiting  them  stood  old  Thomas  Soutar, 
whom  Miss  Susan  only  knew  by  sight  as 
a  handloom-weaver  in  Earlsferry.  She  in- 
quired his  business  ;  but  before  he  spoke, 
Jean,  white  with  sudden  alarm,  guessed 
that  he  came  on  his  son's  behalf.  Anger 
with  Robin  for  sending  him,  and  over- 
mastering fear  that  all  the  pleasant  future 
she  had  planned  for  herself  was  to  be 
snatched  away  on  the  eve  of  realization, 
filled  her  mind  ;  she  seemed  to  recognize 
as  uttered  already  his  words  when  he 
spoke. 

"  There  is  something  here,"  he  began 
slowly,  "that's  needing  to  be  cleared  up." 
He  proceeded  to  draw  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  unfolded  it  as  he  spoke.    "  My 
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son  Aleck  wrote  to  my  other  son  Robin, 
that's  away  —  it  might  be  a  week  ago  — 
an',  telling  his  brother  the  news  of  the 
place,  he  mentioned  that  it  was  said  the 
captain  was  shortly  to  marry  Jean  Silva 
here." 

Miss  Susan  looked  at  Jean,  who  did  not 
dare  to  meet  her  glance,  but  stood  motion- 
less, listening  with  sickening  apprehension 
for  what  would  follow." 

♦*  And  to-day  we  had  a  letter  from  Robin. 
This  is  what  he  says :  '  I  suppose  your 
story  about  the  captain  is  a  joke ;  Jean  is 
promised  to  me.'  " 

"Jean  !  "  cried  Miss  Susan  in  dismay. 

"  You  can  see  it  for  yourself,"  said  the 
old  man,  handing  her  the  letter,  and  point- 
ing to  the  place  with  his  big,  trembling 
finger.  "I  want  to  know  the  truth  of  it," 
he  concluded,  as  Miss  Susan  glanced  at 
the  page  and  gave  it  back. 

"Jean  !  "  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
tress, "  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  Jean  des- 
perately reviewed  her  position.  In  the 
next  room  Miss  Blair  was  still  playing  one 
Scotch  air  after  another.  If  Robin's  father 
would  only  go  before  she  ceased  !  and  then 
the  captain  need  never  know  of  his  visit. 
Jean  could  beg  Miss  Susan  not  to  tell  any 
one  ;  everything  might  still  come  right. 

"Jean!"  sounded  Miss  Susan's  voice 
in  her  ears,  "  speak  ;  what  is  the  truth  ?  " 

There  was  no  more  time  to  parley,  to 
plan.  She  dared  not  tell  them,  they  would 
be  so  hard  on  her;  she  could  not  give  up 
her  happiness. 

"  It  is  not  the  truth,"  she  said  at  last, 
looking  the  old  man  full  in  the  face,  her 
heart  beating  so  hard  she  could  hardly 
breathe.     "  Robin  made  a  mistake." 

He  eyed  her  incredulously.  The  white 
dress  she  wore  now  was  that  she  had 
worn  at  his  elder  son's  wedding,  and  he 
remembered  watching  Robin's  unmistak- 
able devotion  to  her  then,  and  the  evident 
understanding  between  them. 

Miss  Susan  stood  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  knew  not  what  to  think. 

"  Robin  never  tauld  a  lee  yet,"  said  his 
father  proudly. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,"  repeated  Jean. 
"Once  he  did  ask  me;  but  we  changed 
our  minds.  You  wouldn't  have  me  marry 
him  if  I  didn't  love  him  ?  " 

"He  says,  '  Jean  is  promised  tome,'" 
repeated  the  old  man  doggedly. 

"  But  I  am  not !  I  am  not  !  "  cried  Jean, 
resolved  to  free  herself;  "his  saying  it 
doesn't  make  it  true,  does  it?"  she  ap- 
pealed, turning  to  Miss  Susan. 

"  No,"  she  said  in  a  doubtful  tone  ;  "  but 


if  you  have  given  him  reason  to  think  so, 
if  he  thought  you  loved  him " 

"  But  I  don't !  "  interrupted  Jean  vehe- 
mently. "  Won't  you  believe  me  ?  —  there 
is  nothing,  nothing  between  us  ;  you  won't 
force  me  to  marry  him.**" 

"  It's  been  a  sad  mistake  for  him,"  said 
the  old  man,  and  to  her  intense  relief  he 
turned  to  go.  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
for  coming  ;  but  I  thought  you  would  see 
justice  done." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Miss  Susan, 
greatly  perplexed. 

"There's  nothing  mair  to  be  said,"  he 
continued,  going  to  the  door,  "an'  I'll  say 
nae  mair.  Good-night,  ma'am,"  and  he 
left  the  room,  taking  no  further  notice  of 
Jean. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  the 
worst  danger  was  over. 

Miss  Susan  looked  at  her  with  as  search- 
ing a  glance  as  her  kind  eyes  were  capa- 
ble of.  "This  is  very  unfortunate,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  I  am  so  sorry ;  but  you  mustn't 
mind.  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  are 
you? "and  Jean  looked  deprecatingly  at 
the  old  lady.  "It  wasn't  my  fault;  I 
couldn't  help  his  caring  about  me — I 
didn't  want  him  to." 

Just  then  came  the  final  vibrating  chords 
of  the  piano.  Miss  Blair's  playing  ceased 
amid  a  little  chorus  of  applause. 

"Come,"  said  Miss  Susan,  "we  must 
go  in.  It  will  be  better  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  David,"  and  they  re-entered  the 
drawing-room  together,  Jean  relieved  be- 
yond measure  to  find  the  storm-cloud 
which  had  so  suddenly  overcast  her  sky 
as  rapidly  dispelled,  never,  she  trusted,  to 
threaten  her  again. 

CHAPTER   V. 


"  If  love  for  love  thou  wiltna  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown." 


Burns. 


The  remaining  davs  until  the  marriage 
was  accomplished  passed  off  without  any 
special  incident  to  mark  them  ;  and  al- 
though Miss  Susan  had  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed in  mind  by  the  old  weaver's  visit, 
on  taking  counsel  with  herself  long  and 
anxiously,  as  she  lay  awake  that  night,  she 
concluded  that  the  affair  must  have  been 
unduly  exaggerated  by  this  unknown  younij 
man  and  his  family.  She  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  Jean's  word  that  she  was  free  of 
blame  in  the  matter,  and  she  was  not  jus- 
tified in  troubling  her  brother,  or  in  con- 
sulting any  of  her  kinsfolk.  A  dread, 
with  which  all  who  dare  to  act  indepen- 
dently become  familiar,  shaped  itself  in  her 
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mind.  She  could  not  call  down  upon  her- 
self the  "  I  told  you  so's  "  of  the  various 
relatives  who  had  expressed  already  their 
disapproval  of  David's  unsuitable  mar- 
riage. She,  who  had  taken  his  part  so 
devotedly,  and  shielded  him  from  all  the 
scathing  comments  and  useless  advice 
which  the  news  of  his  engagement  had 
evoked,  had  not  courage  to  confide  the 
doubts  which  arose  now  in  lier  mind  to 
any  of  these  critics  ;  and  besides,  it  would 
be  useless  —  David  would  only  resent  any 
interference.  It  was  too  late  to  resume 
the  part  of  an  objector  now. 

Her  brother  was  in  rather  a  dull  and 
silent  mood,  an  additional  reason  for  not 
troubling  him.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  spending 
the  honeymoon  in  Edinburgh,  as  had  been 
planned,  he  hesitated,  drew  back,  and 
finally  declared  it  was  impossible;  he 
would  be  wfetched  away  from  home. 
Miss  Susan  went  to  consult  Jean  in  this 
difficulty,  and  was  touched  by  her  readi- 
ness to  fall  in  with  the  captain's  wishes, 
and  defer  the  journey  until  later.  She 
would  be  quite  pleased  to  come  home 
quietly  to  the  Shore  House  after  the  cere- 
mony, she  said.  In  truth,  the  one  fear 
that  filled  her  mind  was  that  anything 
should  occur  to  postpone  the  wedding, 
and  then  Robin  might  come  himself  to 
claim  her,  a  far  more  difficult  person  to 
argue  with  than  his  old  father.  If  she 
were  safely  married,  then  it  would  not 
matter  ;  he  might  say  what  he  liked. 

Miss  Susan,  whose  guileless  mind  saw 
nothing  but  unselfish  affection  in  the 
young  girl's  ready  consent  to  this  altera- 
tion of  their  plans,  kissed  her  gratefully, 
and  went  back  to  her  brother  with  a 
sanguine  confidence  that  what  he  must 
inevitably  lose  in  her  own  familiar  com- 
panionship would  be  fully  compensated 
for  in  the  docility  and  kindness  of  his 
young  wife. 

Captain  Dundas,  who  had  greatly  en- 
joyed the  novelty  of  his  position  as  the 
accepted  lover  of  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
and  who  had  at  the  same  time  never  lacked 
the  ready  sympathy  and  forethought  of  the 
sister  who  had  indeed  been  his  guardian 
angel  for  the  last  five  years,  only  now 
realized  that  he  had  practically  made  his 
choice  between  the  two.  When  he  met 
Susan's  trunks  being  taken  to  her  room  to 
be  packed,  when  the  disappearance  of  her 
work-box  and  knitting-basket,  her  shabby, 
serviceable  writing-portfolio  and  its  auxil- 
iary leather  case  (full  to  bursting  with 
correspondence  such  as  an  affectionate 
old   lady  usually  carries  on),  —  when  the 


absence  of  these  gave  an  inexplicably 
bare  look  to  the  cosy,  pleasant  drawing- 
room,  the  captain  began  to  feel  vaguely 
apprehensive.  But  when  old  Janet,  who 
had  thrown  up  her  situation,  by  way  of 
an  emphatic  though  vain  protest  against 
his  marriage,  remorselessly  insisted  upon 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  whole  house 
before  she  left,  then  indeed  he  felt  the 
skies  were  falling.  There  was  no  peace 
or  quiet  anywhere  ;  and  Susan,  Susan  who 
should  have  protected  him  and  shielded 
him  from  this  species  of  domestic  east 
wind,  aided  and  abetted  the  triumphant 
Janet. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  ;  it  is  so  uncomfortable 
for  you,  dear,  I  know;  but  it  really  must 
be  done.  If  you  and  Jean  had  been  going 
away  even  for  a  week,  it  might  have  been 
managed  then  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  must  make 
the  most  of  our  time  now."  And  discord- 
ant clatterings  in-  the  kitchen  were  not 
stopped  as  heretofore  when  he  complained, 
but  only  accounted  for.  "Janet,  poor 
body,  says  she  is  anxious  to  leave  every- 
thing in  good  order  for  the  bride."  Al- 
though here,  had  he  known  it,  Miss  Susan 
was  tempering  the  wind  for  her  shorn 
lamb,  for  Janet's  speech  had  really  been 
too  caustic  for  repetition. 

At  last  the  day  came  —  a  dark  and 
gloomy  morning  in  November.  Miss 
Susan  drove  with  her  brother  to  the  little 
English  church  at  Pittenweem,  in  which 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  ;  doing  her 
best  on  the  way  to  cheer  his  mind,  always 
liable  to  be  depressed  and  bewildered  in 
unwonted  circumstances.  The  more  de- 
lightful and  companionable  she  was,  the 
more,  however,  did  her  brother  realize 
how  much  he  would  lose  when  she  forsook 
him;  and  it  was  not  until  they  took  their 
places  in  church,  and  he  saw  his  bride, 
beautiful  beyond  all  his  anticipations  in 
her  bridal  dress,  that  he  took  heart  of 
grace.  W^ith  immense  relief  Miss  Susan 
saw  the  nervous  agitation  she  had  so 
dreaded  subside.  The  ceremony  was  ac- 
complished without  a  contretemps  of  any 
sort.  There  was  no  opportunity  after  it 
for  more  than  the  briefest  leave-taking 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  for  she 
was  claimed  by  some  cousins  who  had 
agreed  to  be  present  on  condition  that  she 
would  make  her  first  visit  to  them,  now 
that  she  was  again  a  free  woman.  The 
captain  drove  away  with  his  bride,  her 
parents  and  the  few  other  invited  guests 
followed,  and  the  handful  of  onlookers 
dispersed  themselves  to  gossip  at  leisure 
over  the  event  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Silva  had  induced  her  husband  to 
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spend  what  seemed  to  him  an  unnecessa- 
rily large  portion  of  his  savings  on  Jean's 
wedding  outfit. 

"Shewiil  make  it  up  to  us,  Dan;  you 
may  look  to  that,"  said  the  sagacious 
woman.  *' Mrs.  Captain  Dundas  will 
never  see  her  parents  want."  And  from 
her  own  experience  as  a  lady's-maid,  she 
liad  known  very  well  all  that  Jean  would 
require  "  to  dress  as  a  lady."  If  old  Janet 
had  been  determined  that  the  state  of  her 
pots  and  pans  should  do  her  credit  in  her 
successor's  eyes,  Mrs.  Silva  was  no  less 
zealous  to  justify  herself  in  the  complete- 
ness of  her  daughter's  wardrobe.  Jean 
found  herself  the  mistress  of  more  luxu- 
rious appointments  than  she  had  ever 
thought  of  possessing  ;  and  Mrs.  Silva's 
fond  and  critical  eyes  saw  with  pride  that 
her  child  looked  "quite  the  lady  "in  her 
new  array. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  after  the 
marriage,  Jean,  absolutely  at  an  end  of  all 
her  resources  in  the  way  of  occupation, 
sat  by  the  fire  opposite  her  husband,  an 
unread  book  open  on  her  knee.  The  cap- 
tain, who  was  essentially  methodical,  had 
endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  resume 
all  the  old  habits  so  pleasantly  familiar  to 
him.  It  had  been  a  custom  with  the 
brother  and  sister  to  occupy  themselves  in 
sociable  silence  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  except  when  their  chief  cronies, 
the  doctor  or  the  minister,  came  in  for  a 
chat,  or  when  Miss  Susan  beguiled  him  to 
play  chess  or  backgammon.  Jean  was 
ignorant  of  both  games  ;  no  caller  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  intrude  on  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair;  and  the  silence,  and,  to  Jean, 
increasing  monotony  of  their  evenings,  re- 
mained unbroken.  Her  love  of  reading 
extended  to  nothing  graver  than  the  style 
of  fiction  current  in  weekly  newspapers  ; 
and  the  novels  David  supplied  her  with 
from  his  well-filled  bookcases  were  not 
what  she  called  novels  at  all.  '*  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  the  last  she  had  tried,  lay  un- 
heeded on  her  lap,  as  she  watched  the 
fire,  and  tried  to  think  of  something  to  do. 
David  looked  happy  and  contented,  she 
thought,  glancing  at  him  ;  he  seemed  to  be 
reading  again  that  political  speech  he  had 
read  partly  to  her  in  the  morning.  How 
surprised  he  had  been  to  find  how  little 
she  understood  of  the  question  dealt  with 
—  how  surprised  she  was  that  any  one 
could  be  really  interested  in  such  things. 
As  she  mused  in  a  desultory  fashion,  the 
old  clock  in  the  next  room,  with  much 
preliminary  wheezing  and  whirring,  struck 
slowly.  Only  ei^ht  o'clock !  ''  David," 
she   said  suddenly,    "  I  think    I   will   run 


across  and  see  father  for  a  little  ;  he  was 
out  when  I  went  over  this  morning." 

Her  husband  looked  up  surprised.  "  To- 
night, my  dear  child  !  It  is  far  too  cold  ; 
and  it  is  late ;  they  won't  expect  you." 

"  Only  eight  o'clock,"  said  Jean  lightly  ; 
"  I'll  not  be  cold.  I'll  wrap  myself  up  in 
your  cloak,  and  there's  no  one  to  see  me  ;  " 
and  without  waiting  for  further  objections, 
she  was  gone. 

In  the  little  hall  outside  the  dining- 
room  door  hung  the  captain's  thick  Inver- 
ness cloak.  Wrapping  herself  in  it,  and 
throwing  a  white  scarf  over  her  head,  she 
ran  down-stairs  and  out  into  the  breezy 
starlight.  A  wind  blew  from  the  sea  with 
the  incoming  tide.  She  could  see  the 
raced  shorewards.  It  was  by  no  means 
cold  weather  for  November.  The  fresh 
dim  whiteness  of  the  big  waves  as  they 
darkness  was  pleasant  and  exhilarating; 
she  was  loath  to  leave  it  at  once  for  the 
hot  gaslight  of  her  father's  little  house 
across  the  street.  Gathering  the  cloak 
round  her,  she  turned  down  the  foot- 
path towards  the  beach.  She  had  almost 
reached  the  low  gate  in  the  sea-wall,  from 
which  a  precipitous  flight  of  steps  led 
down  to  the  rocks  and  tide-pools  on  the 
shore,  when  she  was  aware  that  a  man 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  it,  motionless, 
watching  her.  She  stopped  abruptly,  and 
was  turning  away,  when  he  called  her. 
"Jean,  come  here  !  " 

"  Robin,  is  it  you  .-*  "  she  faltered,  draw- 
ing near  with  slow,  reluctant  steps. 

"  Ay,  it's  me.  1  hae  come  to  see  ye  — 
ye  mind  I  said  I  wad  be  ;  or  hae  ye  for- 
gotten that  as  weel  .-*  "  The  bitterness  of 
his  tone  struck  terror  into  her.  He  was 
very  angry;  he  would  never  forgive  her. 
She  stood  silent  and  trembling. 

"Weel,"  he  continued;  "are  ye  no' 
glad  to  see  me  ?" 

She  dared  not  speak. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  ye,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  "  ye  gied  me  a  kiss  ;  was  that  a 
lee  ?  An'  ye  said  ye  lo'ed  me  ;  was  that  a 
lee  ?     Speak,  canna  ye  ?  " 

Terrified  by  the  strange  roughness  of 
his  manner,  she  could  scarcely  answer. 
'*0  Robin  !  forgive  me;  I'm  sorry!"  she 
said  at  last. 

"That's  easy  said,"  he  replied;  "but 
it's  no  sae  easy  done  as  ye  think.  Jean, 
when  my  faither  wrote  word  that  he  had 
seen  ye,  and  what  ye  had  said,"  —  he 
drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  at  her. 
"  What  garred  ye  ? "  he  cried  brokenly. 
"  O  Jean  !  ye  dinna  care  though  ye  break 
my  heart !  " 

He  leant  across    the  gate.     She   could 
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perceive,  even  in  the  dim  light,  the  hag- 
gard look  on  his  face,  and  his  voice 
sounded  as  though  he  were  weeping;  but 
the  anger  in  it  was  gone. 

Her  courage  came  back  a  little.  "  I'm 
real  sorry  for  ye,  Robin;  I  am,"  she  said 
again.  "You  mustna  mind  ony  mair," 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  No'  mind  !  "  he  exclaimed  fiercely, 
shaking  off  her  touch  ;  "  is  it  a  sma'  mait- 
ter  to  pit  awa'  wi'  a  saft  word  ?  Tell  me 
the  truth,  if  ye  can  :  What  did  ye  promise 
when  we  cam'  awa'  frae  the  dance  at 
Aleck's?  were  ye  cheatin'  me  a'  the 
time.?" 

"  No,"  said  Jean,  trying  to  meet  his 
gaze.  '•  I  meant  it  then  ;  but  it's  so  long 
ago." 

"Long  ago!"  he  repeated,  with  bitter 
emphasis;  "ay,  three  months.  And  sae 
ye  forgot  what  ye  had  said  when  my  faither 
askit  ye,  an'  there  was  naething  atween  us 
—  naething,  that  ye  could  mind.  An'  ye 
smile  as  bonnie,  an'  gang  on  the  same  gait, 
nae  doubt,  with  that  puir  doited  fule  o'  a 
captain.  Na,"  he  cried,  with  a  swift 
change  of  mood  from  scorn  to  regret, 
"it's  me  that's  the  fule,  for  I  canna  haud 
mvsel'  from  loving  ye  for  a'  ve  hae  said  an' 
done  ! " 

"Robin,"  she  urged  timidly,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  ken  it's  a'  my  faut;  but  try  to 
forget  about  me,  won't  ye,  and  gang 
hame." 

The  shallowness  of  her  nature  was  clear 
to  him  in  her  penitence  as  in  her  fickle 
love.  He  perceived  that  his  grief  only 
wearied  and  frightened  her;  it  did  not 
touch  her  heart. 

"  Ye  needna  bide  here,"  he  said  ;  "  gang 
in,  I'll  stay  by  mysel'." 

Jean  looked  surprised  and  alarmed. 

"Ye  needna  fear,"  he  added,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  as  he  guessed  her 
thought.  "  I'll  no'  come  to  the  hoose,  nor 
trouble  ye  ony  way;  gang  in." 

She  wished  he  would  go,  and  let  her 
feel  the  thing  was  at  an  end  ;  but  she 
dared  not  remonstrate  with  him.  She 
must  give  up  her  visit  to  her  father's  now, 
lest  he  should  still  be  watching  when  she 
returned.  "Good-night,  then,"  she  said 
slowly. 

He  made  no  answer. 

"I  wish  ye  would  forgi'e  me,  Robin!" 
There  was  a  mixture  of  petulance  and  en- 
treaty in  her  tone,  as  she  paused,  looking 
back. 

"Never  in  this  warld!"  was  all  his  an- 
swer; and  afraid  to  rouse  him  further,  she 
said  no  more.  He  watched  her  re-enter 
the  house  —  the  door  closed  behind  her; 


she  was  gone.  Only  now,  when  the  in- 
terview was  over  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  with  a  strange,  unexpressed  hope 
that  it  would  yield  some  relief,  some  es- 
cape from  the  misery  her  faithlessness  had 
wrought,  only  now  did  he  quite  resign 
himself  to  despair.  It  would  be  easier  to 
bear,  he  had  thought,  if  she  had  been 
forced  to  give  him  up  by  her  friends  —  if 
she  regretted,  even  when  it  was  too  late, 
what  she  had  done  —  but  now  he  had  seen 
her,  had  heard  her  speak,  and  he  could  no 
longer  comfort  himself  with  such  illusions. 
He  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  sea-wall 
watching  the  lights  in  the  Shore  House 
go  out  one  by  one,  and  thinking  sad,  dis- 
connected thoughts.  Would  it  have  been 
worse  than  this,  as  his  father  had  sug- 
gested, if  he  had  married  her,  and  then 
found  she  had  tired  of  him.?  He  would 
have  loved  her  so ;  surely,  surely,  that 
would  never  have  happened.  His  head 
ached  wearily,  his  thoughts  grew  more 
confused.  Since  receiving  his  father's 
letter  he  had  scarcely  slept  or  taken  food  ; 
to  see  Jean  had  been  his  one  fixed  idea. 
As  soon  as  he  could  get  away  he  had 
come.  Now  the  last  glimmer  of  hope 
was  quenched,  nothing  but  dreary  despair 
was  before  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Choose  Thou,  before  this  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin, 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in." 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  SHARP  rattle  of  hail  on  her  window 
awoke  Jean  next  morning.  The  wind 
roared  in  the  wide  chimney,  whistled  shrill 
through  keyhole  and  crevice,  and  shook 
the  very  house  in  its  furious  strength. 

As  the  day  went  on,  the  storm  increased. 
"  The  sea  will  be  tremendous  at  high  tide," 
remarked  Captain  Dundas,  as  they  stood 
together  watching  it  from  the  dining-room 
windows.  "  A  gale  like  this,  with  a 
spring-tide,  is  almost  enough  to  drown  us 
out." 

"  When  will  it  be  full.?"  asked  Jean. 

"In  about  an  hour,  but  with  a  westerly 
gale  the  ebb  hardly  tells  for  some  time. 
Look  how  the  wind  drives  the  waves  up  ! 
They  are  washing  ud  to  the  gate  now. 
There !  " 

The  tumbling  heights  and  depths  of 
grey  sea-water  already  surged  up  to  the 
wall  of  the  garden,  eager  to  find  entrance : 
and  as  he  spoke  a  cresting  wave  streamed 
underneath  the  gate.  The  next  came  still 
further,  and  the  third,  brimming  up  against 
it,  poured  over  in  a  torrent  of  white  water, 
spreading  far  across  the  gravel,  and  bury- 
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ing  the  border  of  withered  sea-pinks  in 
quivering  foam.  Jean  shivered  as  she 
stood  watching.  The  outlook  was  inex- 
pressibly dreary.  Sea  and  sky  were 
blurred  together  in  the  driving  rain,  and, 
except  the  garden  walls  on  either  side, 
and  the  small  strip  of  ground  below  the 
windows,  she  could  see  nothing  but  the 
heaving  expanse  of  water,  whose  cold, 
wild  waves  seemed  eager  to  engulf  the 
house  itself.  She  shuddered  and  turned 
away,  for  the  little  garden  in  its  desolation 
recalled  her  unexpected  meeting  with 
Robin  last  night  by  that  very  gate,  and  all 
the  hard  things  he  had  said  —  unpleasant 
memories  she  wished  to  get  rid  of.  She 
wondered  what  he  was  doing  to-day,  and 
hoped  he  would  soon  go  away  back  to  his 
work,  that  she  might  run  no  risk  of  meet- 
ing him  again  until  he  had  got  over  his 
disappointment.  Being  summoned  to  an 
interview  with  the  cook,  she  succeeded  in 
dismissing  him  from  her  thoughts;  for, 
searching  in  the  key-basket  for  a  particular 
key,  she  noticed  one  labelled  "box  of  old 
dresses,"  and  hailed  with  relief  so  engross- 
ing an  occupation  for  a  wet  day  as  the 
treasures  she  had  seen  in  the  turret  would 
afford.  Her  housekeeping  was  quickly 
despatched.  Her  husband,  busy  answer- 
ing a  long  letter  received  that  morning 
from  his  sister,  would  not  miss  her;  she 
was  free  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

Kneeling  on  the  floor,  surrounded  with 
all  the  gorgeous  stuffs  of  which  she  had 
only  had  such  a  tantalizing  glimpse  be- 
fore, Jean  was  perfectly  happy.  A  mir- 
ror, black  and  dim  with  age,  was  set  in  the 
panelling  above  the  tiny  fireplace.  She 
amused  herself  before  it,  trying  on  the 
quaint  headdresses,  and  wrapping  herself 
in  bright-colored  crepes  and  silks,  admir- 
ing the  magnificent  appearance  they  gave 
her.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  have  some  of 
them  to  wear  !  how  delightful  it  would  be  ! 
To  go  about  the  house  with  a  splendid 
train  rustling  behind  her,  and  look  like  a 
queen!  How  David  would  admire  her  — 
everybody  would  !  Here  were  fans,  fragile 
things  of  lace  and  ivory.  She  spread  one, 
and  looked  archly  over  it  at  her  reflection 
in  the  mirror ;  people  must  admire  her  very 
much,  she  was  sure.  Among  the  dresses 
was  a  white  silk  brocaded  with  roses  in 
all  colors.  A  piece  of  paper  was  carefully 
sewn  on  to  it,  marked  "Jean  Stewart's 
wedding-dress,  6th  June,  1783."  Jean 
Stewart  was,  she  remembered,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  portraits  in  the  drawing-room 
—  a  lady  with  black  hair  and  eyes  like  her 
own.  How  grand  she  must  have  looked 
on    her   wedding-day!  and  Jean  wistfully 


contemplated  the  many-tinted  roses  of  the 
brocade,  until  the  simplicity  of  her  own 
plain  white  bridal-dress  was  humiliating 
to  remember.  She  was  so  absorbed  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  turret-stair  open  ;  indeed  the  noise  of 
the  wind  helped  to  drown  the  sound  of 
footsteps  slowly  ascending  until  the  new- 
comer was  almost  upon  her.  "David?" 
was  her  first  alarmed  conjecture  ;  he  might 
be  vexed  with  her  for  taking  out  all  these 
things,  and  there  was  no  time  to  hide  them 
away.  With  flushed  cheeks  and  startled 
eyes  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  went  to 
the  half-open  door.  Who  was  this  old, 
bent  creature  whose  shawl  and  dress  were 
soaked  and  dripping  with  rain,  who  stood 
looking  at  her  with  such  stern,  unfamiliar 
eyes?  How  had  she  come  here  out  of  the 
storm?  Her  astonishment  changed  to 
irritation  as  she  recognized  old  Katie 
Scott,  the  fishwife. 

"  You're  surely  not  round  with  fish  to- 
day?" she  said  in  her  "English"  tone, 
which  would  at  another  time  have  excited 
her  visitor's  scorn.  "  Lisbeth  should  have 
called  me  down.  I  don't  think  we  need 
anything  to-day." 

"  I  ken  the  hoose  better  than  Lisbeth," 
said  Katie  ;  "an'  I  cam'  up  mysel'  to  seek 
ye." 

"What  is  it?  —  what  do  you  want?" 
said  Jean  impatiently, 

"  Lassie,"  was  the  old  woman's  solemn 
answer,  "this  is  an  awfu'  day  for  you. 
God  help  ye  I  " 

Jean  gazed  at  her  speechless. 

"  I  hae  kent  Robin  Soutar  weel  sin'  the 
day  he  was  born,"  resumed  Katie.   "  Never 
was  a  son  mair  gude  and  weel-doin'  —  the 
comfort  o'  his  faither's  heart,  the  pride  o'  \ 
his  mither." 

"What  has  happened?"  cried  the  girl, 
terror-stricken.     "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  It's  far  waur  than  death,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  that  wad  seem  little.  I  left  him 
lyin'  murdered  by  his  ain  hand,  the  life 
ebbin'  frae  him,  an'  he  neither  able  to  say 
a  prayer  to  God  nor  fareweel  to  his  mith- 
er;  an'  it's  your  wark,"  she  continued, 
with  terrible  emphasis  —  "  thae  auld  folk 
bowed  doon  wi'  shame  and  sorrow,  that 
bonnie  lad  dee'in',  an'  a'  for  a  pearlin' 
Jean  like  you  !  " 

Jean  stood  looking,  in  wide-eyed,  scarce 
comprehending  horror.  For  a  moment 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  wild  raging  of 
the  wind  and  sea  without;  then  she  drew 
a  long,  shivering  breath,  put  out  her  hands 
deprecatingly,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  her 
lips  were  too  dry  to  frame  a  syllable. 
The   old   woman's  stern  face  softened  a 
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little   as  she  saw  the  effect  of  her  news, 
but  she  expressed  no  pity. 

"  Dinna  think  o'  yersel'  noo,"  she  said 
—  "think  o'  them.  I  hae  come  for  ye. 
They  thocht  the  sight  o'  ye  micht  rouse 
him  to  speak,  and  ken  his  mither  afore  he 
dees.     Come  awa'." 

Jean  obeyed  mechanically.  At  the  foot 
of  the  turret-stair  they  were  met  by  Lis- 
beth,  who,  in  wondering  silence,  overawed 
by  the  old  woman's  solemn  manner  and 
her  mistress's  pale  and  horror-stricken 
face,  helped  Jean  to  get  ready,  and  watched 
them  go,  eager  and  yet  not  daring  to  ask 
their  errand. 

The  tide  was  now  full,  and  every  wave 
surged  over  the  sea-wall,  and  shattered 
itself  in  clouds  of  spray  against  the  house. 
The  whole  garden  was  under  water,  and 
Jean  was  drenched  from  head  to  foot  be- 
fore they  gained  the  street.  The  force  of 
the  wind  was  so  great  when  they  turned 
their  faces  against  it,  that,  at  every  gust, 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  clinging  to- 
gether, until,  in  the  succeeding  lull,  they 
could  go  on.  The  way  was  long  and  weary 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  and  yet  Jean 
would  have  gone  on  forever,  to  escape 
what  she  knew  awaited  her.  Neither  of 
them  spoke,  and  she  supposed  they  were 
going  to  the  old  weaver's  cottage,  when 
Katie  turned  down  a  sandy  cart-track 
towards  the  shore.  "It  was  here,"  she 
explained  briefly,  seeing  Jean  pause,  "he 
shot  himsel'  in  Aleck's  garden  wi'  his  gun, 
and  they  carried  him  in  here." 

Jean  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
keen  edge  of  pain  the  old  woman's  words 
unconsciously  had  for  her  ;  but  she  knew 
she  must  go  on,  round  the  end  of  the  cot- 
I  tage,  into  the  little  garden.  She  was  thank- 
ful that  the  rain  driving  in  her  face  blinded 
her  to  the  wind-swept  dreariness  of  the 
familiar  place.  Aleck's  wife,  the  bride  of 
that  memorable  day,  met  them  at  the  door 
and  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  Hoo  is  he  noo  ?  "  whispered  old  Katie. 

"  He's  gane,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Eh  me  !  "  she  ejaculated  ;  "  an'  did  he 
ken  ony  o'  ye  afore  he  dee'd,  Mary.''  " 

Mary  shook  her  head.  Just  then  the 
inner  door  opened.  Robin's  old  mother 
came  out  and  took  Jean  by  the  arm. 
"Come  ben,"  she  said,  in  a  hard,  tearless 
voice,  "an' see  what  ye  hae  done;"  and 
she  drew  the  unresisting  gir!  into  the 
room. 

Robin's  father  and  brothers  and  one  or 
two  neighbors  were  there.  His  young  sis- 
ter knelt  on  the  floor,  her  face  hidden  in 
the  bedclothes,  sobbing  in  an  agony  of 
grief.     On  a  table  by  the  bed  were  some 


strips  of  linen  torn  up  for  bandages,  and  a 
cup  which  Jean,  with  that  strange  sub- 
consciousness keenest  at  a  crisis,  recog- 
nized as  one  of  a  set  given  by  Robin  to  the 
bride,  which  had  been  used  for  the  first 
time  at  the  wedding-party. 

"This  is  your  wark,"  repeated  the 
mother,  as  they  stood  by  the  bed. 

"Whist,  woman!"  said  her  husband; 
"  it's  no'  for  us  to  judge. 

Aleck's  wife,  her  old  schoolfellow,  came 
and  took  her  hand  in  silent  pity  ;  but  Jean 
—  whose  white,  quivering  features  were 
changed  almost  beyond  recognition  by  the 
working  of  her  conscience,  so  tardily,  so 
terribly  awakened  —  paid  no  heed. 

As  she  stood  there,  a  desolation  wild  as 
that  of  the  storm  without  swept  through 
her  soul.  All  that  had  ever  given  her 
pleasure,  all  her  selfish  aims,  seemed  to  be 
so  worthless  and  meaningless  now.  What 
would  she  not  give  to  recall  the  past, 
which  had  brought  upon  her  the  horror 
of  blood-guiltiness.?  As  the  slow,  heart- 
wrung  tears  filled  her  eyes,  she  loathed 
herself  increasingly  —  realizing  with  the 
certainty  of  despair  that  her  punishment 
was,  and  would  be,  not  alone  in  what  others 
might  say  or  think,  but  in  a  self-condemna- 
tion as  remorseful  now  as  it  was  unavail- 
ing, and  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
J.    M.    SCOTT-MOXCRIEFF. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
ANURADHAPURA:     A    PRE-CHRISTIAN 
CITY. 

BY  C.    F.    GORDON-GUMMING. 

Among  the  many  scenes  of  interest  to 
the  traveller  in  Ceylon,  none  is  more 
startling  than  to  find  himself  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  far-famed  pre-Christian  city 
Anuradhapura,  the  once  mighty  capital  of 
the  isle. 

These  ruins  are  totally  unlike  anything 
which  I  have  seen  in  other  countries.  For 
my  own  part,  the  feeling  they  inspire  is 
not  so  much  admiration  as  wonder  and 
bewilderment  as  one  wanders  in  every 
direction,  walking  or  riding,  only  to  come 
to  more  and  more  and  more  ruins  —  ruins 
wrought  by  war  and  by  ruthless  treasure- 
seekers,  but  far  more  extensively  and 
effectually  by  the  silent  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, which,  fastening  into  every  neglected 
crevice,  has  overthrown  massive  masonry, 
which,  but  for  these  insidious  parasites, 
might  have  defied  time.  Two  character- 
istics are  specially  striking — the  incalcu- 
lable multitude  of  tall  monoliths,  not  rude 
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stone  monuments,  but  accurately  hewn 
pillars  of  stone  or  granite,  which  in  some 
cases  must  evidently  have  supported  roofs, 
or  some  sort  of  building;  while  a  great 
number,  capped  with  a  beautifully  sculp- 
tured crown,  form  the  ornamental  sur- 
roundings of  the  Cyclopean  dagobas,*  or 
relic  shrines,  which  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  whole  place.  These  are 
gigantic  masses  of  solid  brickwork,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  crowned  with  a 
sort  of  spire  called  a  tee,  which  symbol- 
izes the  honorific  umbrella.  These  huge 
piles  are  estimated  to  contain  millions  of 
cubic  feet,  and  somewhere  near  the  sum- 
mit of  each  a  secret  chamber  was  con- 
structed, wherein  was  deposited  some 
worshipful  fragment  of  Buddha  himself, 
or  of  one  of  his  saints,  surrounded  by 
costly  offerings.  The  means  of  access  to 
this  chamber  was  known  only  to  the 
priests,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  of  Ceylon,  the  Maha-wanso, 
that  when  about  B.C.  t6i  King  Dutuge- 
munu  had  built  the  Ruanweli,  or  Golden 
Dust,  dagoba,  he  ascended  to  the  summit 
by  means  of  a  temporary  winding  stair- 
case, and  thence  descended  into  the  sacred 
chamber,  wherein  he  deposited  the  pre- 
cious casket  containing  the  relic,  whatever 
it  was,  and  various  other  treasures. 

Of  course,  in  exploring  any  scene  of 
ancient  historic  interest,  it  is  essential  to 
have  gathered  previously  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  regarding  it,  for  no- 
where does  the  eye  so  truly  see  what  it 
brings  the  capacity  for  seeing  as  in  visit- 
ing the  ruined  cities  of  bygone  ages.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  this  labyrinth  of  ruin- 
ous brickwork  and  sculptured  stones,  so 
bewildering  till  one  begins  to  get  some- 
thing like  a  clue  to  its  main  features.  In 
point  of  fact,  most  of  what  remains  of  the 
once  mighty  city  of  Anuradhapura,  the 
magnificent,  lies  buried  beneath  from  six 
to  fifteen  feet  of  soil,  waiting  for  a  whole 
army  of  excavators  to  come  and  supple- 
ment the  feeble  force  now  working  for 
government.  And  yet,  although  the  forest 
now  overgrows  the  whole  plain,  so  that  the 
only  break  in  your  long  ride  is  an  occa- 
sional open  tract,  where  fine  old  trees  grow 
singly,  as  in  an  English  park,  enough 
remains  above  ground  to  enable  you  to 
recall  vivid  visions  of  the  past.  For  a 
space  of  sixteen  square  miles,  the  some- 
what scrubby  jungle,  stunted  by  the  prev- 
alence of  droughts,  is  but  a  veil  for  the 
masses  of  masonry  and  brickwork ;  a 
wilderness  of  granite  pillars,  with  richly 

*  From  datu,  a  relic,  and  gabbhan,  a  shrine  ;  or  from 
deha,  the  body,  and  goka^  that  which  preserves. 


I  carved  capitals  and  flights  of  steps,  some 
covered  with  intricate  carving,  as  perfect 
to-day  as  when,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
they  were  trodden  by  the  unsandalled  feet 
of  reverent  worshippers  or  busy  mer- 
chants. The  designs  of  the  stairs  are 
beautiful ;  on  either  side  supported  by 
rich  scroll  patterns  and  graceful  figures, 
overshadowed  by  the  seven-headed  cobra 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  vigilance, 
while  the  huge  semicircular  stone  which 
forms  the  lowest  step  (commonly  called 
a  moonstone)  generally  represents  a  sa- 
cred lotus  blossom,  round  which  circle 
rows  of  horses,  elephants,  bullocks,  and 
the  invariable  geese  held  sacred  by  all 
ancient  nations.  These  stones  are  pecul- 
iar to  Ceylon,  and,  strange  to  say,  no  two 
of  them  are  exactly  alike  in  arrangement 
of  detail. 

Broad  roads  have  '^een  cleared  through 
the  dense  jungle,  embracing  the  chief 
points  of  interest,  and,  as  you  ride  slowly 
along  these  or  any  of  the  innumerable  pil- 
grim paths  which  here  intersect  the  forest, 
you  see  on  every  side  the  same  wilderness 
of  hewn  stones,  heaped  up  in  dire  confu- 
sion, all  overturned  by  the  insidious 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  at  last  you 
emerge  at  some  huge  bathing  tank,  all  of 
carved  stonework;  or  it  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  artificial  lake  formed  by 
an  embankment  of  cyclopean  masonry. 
Or  else  you  find  yourself  in  presence  of 
some  huge  figure  of  Buddha  —  perhaps 
reclining  in  the  dreamless  repose  of  Nir- 
vana, perhaps  sitting  in  ceaseless  con- 
templation of  the  lovely  forest  —  a  mighty 
image  of  dark  stone  brought  from  afar  at 
some  remote  time  when  worshippers  were 
legion. 

Now,  perhaps  a  handful  of  flowers  or 
some  ashes  of  burnt  camphor  tell  of  some 
solitary  villager  who  has  here  offered  his 
simple  prayer.  Or  the  object  which  sud- 
denly presents  itself  to  your  sight  may  be 
one  of  the  gigantic  dagobas,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  —  one  of  many  simi- 
lar buildings  which  lie  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  Ceylon  in  the  silent  depths  of 
vast  forests,  which  now  cover  the  sites 
where  once  stood  busy,  populous  cities. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  chronicles 
that  on  great  festivals  these  dagobas  were 
festooned  from  base  to  summit  with  end- 
less garlands  of  the  most  fragrant  and 
lovely  flowers,  till  the  whole  building  re- 
sembled some  huge  shrub  in  blossom. 
Others  were  literally  buried  beneath  heaps 
of  jessamine.  One  of  the  relic  shrines 
which  was  thus  adorned,  the  Jetawana- 
rama,  towered  to  a  height  of  three  hundred 
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and  sixteen  feet.  Though  no  reverent 
hands  now  garland  this  desolate  shrine, 
kind  nature  still  strews  it  with  fairest 
blossoms,  and  has  covered  it  right  up  to 
the  summit  with  trees  of  largest  growth, 
all  matted  together  with  beautiful  flower- 
ing creepers.  These  have  now  been  in  a 
measure  cleared  away,  so  as  to  reveal  the 
form  of  the  gigantic  dome,  capped  with 
a  ruinous  red  spire,  four  stories  high,  cir- 
cular on  a  square  base.  Tall  monoliths 
and  sculptured  figures  at  the  base  of  this 
huge  mass  of  masonry  afford  the  eye  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  its  height. 
My  own  feeling,  as  I  sat  at  work  sketch- 
ing it,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  of  amaze- 
ment that  any  human  beings  could  have 
constructed  an  object  so  oppressively 
large,  useless,  and  hideous. 

The  oldest  and  most  venerated  of  all 
these  great  buildings  is  the  Thuparama 
dagoba.  It  was  built  by  King  Dewanan- 
pia  Tissa,  "The  Delight  of  the  Gods," 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  307,  and, 
having  obtained  possession  of  Buddha's 
right  collar-bone,  proceeded  to  build  this 
wonderful  shrine  for  its  reception.  (I  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking  how  culpably 
careless  were  poor  Prince  Gautama's 
cremators  !  The  dagoba  at  Kala-wewa 
purports  to  contain  his  jaw-bone,  while 
another  at  Bintenne  was  erected  B.C.  164, 
to  contain  a  bone  from  his  thorax.)  The 
height  of  the  Thuparama  dagoba  is  about 
sixty-three  feet. 

The  slim  monolithic  columns  all  round 
it  are  peculiarly  elegant,  though  unmean- 
ing except  as  ornaments.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement of  three  rows  of  pillars  of 
equally  delicate  workmanship,  numbering 
respectively  20,  28,  and  40,  surround  the 
Lankarama,  which  is  a  smaller  but  very 
fine  dagoba  of  unknown  date.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  King  Maha  Sen,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  A.D.  275,  and  who,  having  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  adopted  a 
creed  known  to  orthodox  Buddhists  as 
*'the  Wytulian  heresy  "  (supposed  to  have 
been  Brahminical),  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  suppress  Buddhism  and  destroy 
its  monuments  ;  but,  finding  that  the  in- 
evitable result  would  be  to  raise  a  general 
rebellion,  he  recanted,  and  became  a  zeal- 
ous Buddhist,  not  only  rebuilding  all  the 
monuments  and  priests'  houses  which  he 
had  destroyed,  but  building  new  ones  to 
outvie  those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  Jetawanarama, 
which,  though  not  originally  quite  so  large 
as  the  Abayagiria,  was  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  is  still  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine   feet,   with   a  diameter  of 


three  hundred  and  sixty.  Sir  James  Em- 
erson Tennant  calculated  that  even  now  it 
measures  twenty  millions  of  cubical  feet, 
giving  sufficient  material  to  raise  eight 
thousand  houses,  each  with  twenty  feet 
frontage,  which  would  form  thirty  streets 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  would  construct 
a  town  the  size  of  Ipswich  or  Coventry, 
or  form  a  wall  one  foot  in  thickness  and 
ten  feet  in  height  reaching  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  !  Now  this  mountain  of 
brickwork  is  covered  to  the  very  summit 
with  large  trees  of  such  frugal  habit  as 
apparently  to  live  on  air,  for  they  surely 
can  find  no  subsistence  in  the  crumbling 
bricks. 

Those  slim  columns  with  the  ornamental 
crown  which  never  supported  anything  are 
most  puzzling,  no  one  having  any  idea  why 
they  were  erected.  The  only  rude  parallel 
which  occurs  to  me  as  possibly  throwing 
light  on  the  subject,  is  a  custom  which 
prevails  in  certain  tribes  in  the  Kassia 
Hills,  on  the  confines  of  Upper  India, 
where  a  cromlech  is  erected  over  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  whose  spirits  are  invoked  by 
the  living.  Should  the  prayers  thus  of- 
fered be  granted,  a  great  monolith  is 
erected  close  to  the  tomb  in  acknowledge 
ment  thereof,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
these  multiply,  so  that  some  favored  tombs 
are  surrounded  with  a  large  group  of  such 
tributes  of  gratitude.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  rude  phase  of  ancestor  worship 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  the  more  elaborate 
productions  of  a  highly  civilized  race, 
whose  object  was  equally  the  invocation 
of  the  dead.  Whatever  the  meaning  that 
may  have  once  attached  to  them,  it  is 
now  utterly  forgotten  even  by  the  priests. 

As  regards  the  dagobas  themselves, 
there  are  now  two  classes :  first,  those 
that  were  built  as  depositories  for  sacred 
relics  (these  include  all  the  cyclopean 
buildings);  and  secondly,  a  multitude  of 
small  ones,  which  were  merely  hollow, 
circular  domes,  built  over  a  lower  square 
chamber  which  was  the  receptacle  for  the 
ashes  of  some  cremated  monk  or  nun. 
Apparently  the  only  means  of  access  to 
this  chamber  beneath  the  square  platform 
was  by  a  square  opening  beneath  the 
dome ;  but  when  once  the  dome  had  been 
erected,  the  living  might  no  more  enter 
the  chamber  of  the  dead.  Within  thej 
chamber,  at  the  four  corners,  forming  a] 
sort  of  octagon,  were  stone  slabs  bearin* 
the  name  of  the  dead  and  a  short  cata- 
logue of  his  or  her  good  deeds,  together 
with  a  representation  of  Buddha's  feet,! 
the  trident,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  otherj 
Buddhistic  emblems. 
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Unfortunately,  at  Anuradhapura  most 
of  these  tomb  dagobas  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  sacrilegious  treasure-seekers. 

Though  the  dagobas  in  this  place  are 
specially  interesting  as  being  the  largest 
and  oldest  in  Ceylon,  the  same  form  is 
reproduced  in  many  more  modern  cities, 
and  in  connection  with  Buddhist  temples 
all  over  the  isle — all  built  on  the  same 
pattern,  namely,  a  circular  building  on  a 
square  platform.* 

At  Chi-Chen  in  Central  America  there 
are  ancient  buildings  which  in  size,  form 
of  dome,  and  the  ornamental  tower  or  tee 
on  the  summit,  are  said  to  be  apparently 
identical  with  those  of  Ceylon.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  have 
also  the  square  platform. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  commonest 
type  of  grave  all  over  north  China,  from 
Shanghai  to  Peking,  simply  consists  of  a 
circular  earthen  mound  erected  on  a 
square  platform  of  earth,  the  mound  being 
generally  crowned  by  a  spire  or  nob. 
These  are  made  in  miniature  for  the  very 
poor,  very  large  for  the  wealthy,  and  Cyclo- 
pean for  emperors.  This  combination  is 
the  mystic  symbolism  which  to  the  China- 
man represents  the  dual  principle  in  na- 
ture. The  square  is  the  feminine  symbol, 
and  represents  the  earth.  The  circle  sug- 
gests the  male  principle,  and  symbolizes 
Heaven.  The  same  principle  is  worked 
out  in  the  construction  of  the  great  tem- 
ples of  Heaven  and  Earth  at  Peking.f 

It  is  interesting  and  curious  to  find  this 
ancient  symbolism  revered  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  professors  of  a  creed  to  which 
such  details  are  certainly  foreign.  The 
external  square  was  repeated  by  an  inter- 
nal pillar  which  marked  the  exact  centre 
of  the  dagoba  —  in  the  case  of  the  tomb 
dagoba  the  pillar  was  sometimes  square, 
sometimes  circular.  It  was  about  a  foot 
square,  and  rose  about  four  feet  above 
ground,  and  on  it  rested  the  casket  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Such  cas- 
kets were  generally  miniature  dagobas  of 
the  same  bell  shape. 

In  the  construction  of  the  gigantic  relic 
shrines  it  appears  that  in  the  first  place 
the  exact  centre  was  marked  by  an  upright 
monolith   accurately  squared,  and  placed 

*  The  Thuparama  and  Laukarama  dagobas  are  ap- 
parently exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  though  the  tall 
circular  spire  rests  on  a  square  platform  on  the  summit 
of  the  dagoba,  the  great  massive  buildings  are  raised 
on  circular  mounds. 

t  See  "Wanderings  in  China,"  by  C.  F.  Gordon 
Gumming,  vol.  ii.,  pages  172,  175,  180,  322.  See  also 
"A  Ground  Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,"  and 
"Notes  on  Tomb-temples,"  in  "Meeting  the  Sun," 
by  Will.  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Pages  176  and  190-193. 
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so  as  to  have  the  four  sides  true  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  The  squares  of 
the  platform  and  outer  wall  were  then 
marked  out;  also  the  true  circle  for  the 
dagoba  ;  and  the  whole  was  built  up  solidly 
—  no  chamber  of  any  sort  till  the  appointed 
height  was  reached,  perhaps  fifteen  feet 
from  the  summit.  But  so  soon  as  the 
central  square  pillar  was  built  up,  another 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  "  truly  perpen- 
dicular, and  securely  fixed  in  position  by 
mortise  and  tenon."  Thus  it  was  carried 
right  up  from  the  base  to  a  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  to  the 
relic-chamber,  which  was  formed  as  a  per- 
fect square  facing  the  cardinal  points ; 
and  here,  as  in  the  tomb  dagobas,  this 
stone  pillar  projected  about  four  feet 
through  the  floor;  it  was  overlaid  with 
gold  and  supported  a  circular  golden  tray, 
on  which  was  laid  the  casket  containing 
the  precious  relic,  which  may  have  been 
only  a  hair  from  a  saint's  eyebrow,  or  a 
revered  toe-nail,  but  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  treasures  of  very  much  greater 
interest,  which  fully  accounts  for  the 
anxiety  of  ruthless  marauders  to  pillage 
these  depositories. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  list  published  by 
Mr.  Wickremasinghe  of  the  various  ob- 
jects enshrined  in  a  dagoba  at  Hanguran- 
keta  :  "  Two  gold  chains  and  two  medals 
studded  with  valuable  gems,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  silver  images,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  bronze  images,  six  hundred 
and  four  precious  stones,  two  thousand 
uncut  stones,  and  many  other  objects,  in- 
cluding two  boards  for  binding  a  book,  of 
silver  and  gold  studded  with  gems;  five 
books  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  written  on 
silver  plates  ;  seven  books  of  the  Abhid- 
harma  Litaka  on  silver  plates,  as  also  a 
number  of  other  books  ;  one  book  written 
on  nine  hundred  copper  plates  each  three 
spans  long,  and  extracts  from  various  reli- 
gious books  written  on  thirty-seven  plates 
of  gold,  each  plate  weighing  five  English 
sovereigns." 

Of  the  gigantic  relic  dagobas  there  are 
seven  within  the  limits  of  Anuradhapura 
itself,  without  reference  to  those  at  Me 
hintale  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

Of  the  other  dagobas  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  jungle,  I  may  mention  the 
Kiri  VVihara  (Milk  Temple),  which  is  so 
entirely  buried  beneath  encroaching  earth, 
that  its  existence  is  only  known  by  the 
tradition  which  declares  it  to  lie  buried 
beneath  a  huge  grassy  mound. 

All  the  dagobas  at  Anuradhapura  are 
built  of  brick,  and  perhaps  their  erection 
here  was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  finding 
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building  material  in  such  abundance,  in 
the  form  of  beds  of  clay  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  millions  of  bricks  — 
though,  strange  to  say,  the  ancient  chron- 
icles relate  how,  to  facilitate  the  building 
of  the  Ruanweli  dagoba,  one  of  the  gods 
created  the  requisite  quantity  of  bricks  at 
a  place  sixteen  miles  distant,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  their  having  been  miracu- 
lously transported  to  the  spot. 

Of  course,  in  viewing  these  ruinous  red 
mounds  it  requires  an  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  them  as  they  appeared  when 
so  thickly  coated  with  chunam  as  to  re- 
semble huge  domes  of  polished  cream- 
colored  marble.  This  chunam  was  still  in 
use  when  the  oldest  European  bungalows 
were  built,  and  gives  their  pillared  veran- 
dahs a  delightfully  cool  appearance  ;  but 
this  manufacture  is  a  lost  art,  though  it  is 
known  that  chunam  was  a  preparation  of 
lime  made  from  burnt  oyster-shells  mixed 
with  the  water  of  cocoanuts  and  the  glu- 
tinous juice  of  the  fruit  called  paragaha.* 

Of  vanished  glories,  one  of  the  chief 
must  have  been  the  Monara,  or  Mayura- 
paya,  i.e.,  the  Peacock  Palace  of  the 
Kings,  so  called  not  only  from  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  colors  with  which  it  was 
painted  externally,  but  also  from  the 
abundance  of  precious  stones,  gold,  and 
silver,  employed  in  its  decoration.  It  is 
described  as  having  been  a  building  three 
stories  high,  with  ranges  of  cool  rooms 
underground.  Whatever  may  still  remain 
of  it  is  all  underground,  buried  beneath  a 
grassy  mound  ;  but  round  it,  as  if  keeping 
sentry  round  the  royal  palace,  stand  a  circle 
of  fine  stone  pillars  with  beautifully  sculp- 
tured capitals.  But  the  crowning  marvel 
of  Anuradhapura  was  the  Lowamaha-paya, 
or  Great  Brazen  Palace,  a  monastery  built 
by  King  Dutugemunu  about  B.C.  164, 
for  the  accommodation  of  one  thousand 
priests,  or  rather  monks,  for  such  they 
were.  It  was  nine  stories  high,  probably 
pyramidal,  so  that  the  top  story  was  much 
smaller  than  the  lowest.  The  latter  was 
built  up  from  a  foundation  supported  by 
sixteen  hundred  granite  pillars,  all  of 
which  the  Rajavali  implies  were  covered 
with  copper.  Each  priest  had  his  own 
little  dormitory,  and  (as  no  great  man 
could  possibly  allow  his  inferior  to  sit 
higher  than  himself)  the  poor  old  priests 
of  highest  rank  had  to  occupy  the  upper- 
most rooms,  just  under  the  roof  with  its 
glittering  brazen  tiles  —  rather  warm  quar- 
ters on  a  hot  summer's  day  ! 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this  pal- 

*  Dillena  dentata. 


ace  and  its  various  apartments  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Maha-wanso,  which  is  the 
book  of  ancient  national  chronicles.  In 
one  great  hall  were  golden  pillars,  sup- 
ported by  golden  statues  of  lions  and  ele- 
phants, while  the  walls  were  inlaid  with 
flower-patterns  of  costly  gems,  and  fes- 
toons of  pearls.  In  the  centre  stood  a 
magnificent  ivory  throne  of  wondrous 
workmanship,  for  the  high  priest,  while 
above  it  was  the  white  chatta  or  umbrella, 
the  Oriental  type  of  sovereignty.  On 
either  side  of  this  throne  there  were  set  a 
golden  image  of  the  sun,  and  a  silver  one 
of  the  moon  ;  and  the  whole  palace  was 
richly  carpeted,  and  full  of  luxurious 
couches  and  divans.  Amongst  the  curi- 
ous statistics  of  the  Great  Brazen  Palace, 
we  hear  of  a  stone  canoe,  twenty-five  cu- 
bits long,  made  to  contain  some  special 
drink  for  the  thousand  priests  —  a  very 
jovial  species  of  punch-bowl  !  A  huge 
hollowed  stone,  sixty-three  feet  long,  three 
and  one-half  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  depth,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
among  the  ruins  of  this  great  monastery 
as  having  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
while  another  hollowed  block  of  granite, 
ten  feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  and  six  feet 
wide,  lying  near  the  Jetawanarama,  was 
shown  as  that  wherein  the  daily  allowance 
of  rice  was  measured  out.  Certainly  the 
proportion  of  sack  was  largely  in  excess 
of  the  solids. 

Minute  details  are  given  of  the  daily 
rations  provided  for  all  these  priests  of 
the  king's  bounty,  as  also  of  the  vessels  of 
sugar,  buffalo  butter,  and  honey  provided 
for  the  builders,  whose  work,  however, 
did  not  prove  enduring,  for  in  the  follow- 
ing reign  this  Tower  of  Babel  had  to  be 
taken  down,  and  it  was  rebuilt  only  seven 
stories  high.  Two  hundred  years  later 
these  were  reduced  to  five  stories,  and 
seventy  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  240,  it 
must  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  as  the 
reigning  monarch  changed  the  position  of 
the  supporting  pillars.  When  (A.D.  275) 
King  Maha  Sen  succeeded  to  the  throne» 
full  of  iconoclastic  zeal,  he  demolished 
this  lofty  clergyhouse  as  well  as  many 
more  buildings  connected  with  Buddhism, 
and  used  them  as  quarries  for  the  erection 
of  new  shrines  for  the  images  supposed  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  "the  Wytulian 
heresy."  But  when  he  threw  over  his 
new  love  to  return  to  the  old,  he  rebuilt 
the  Brazen  Temple  and  all  else  that  he 
had  destroyed.  Unfortunately  some  of 
the  sixteen  hundred  granite  monoliths  had 
been  broken,  so  to  make  up  the  number  a 
certain  number  were  split.     This  was  done 
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by  boring  holts  in  the  stones  and  therein 
driving  wooden  wedges,  on  to  which  water 
was  poured  to  make  the  wood  swell,  a 
sinnpie  but  effective  device,  which  was 
first  adopted  in  England  about  two  thou- 
sand years  later. 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  when 
our  ancestors  sailed  the  stormy  seas  in 
their  little  skin-covered  wicker  boats,  or 
paddled  canoes  more  roughly  hollowed 
from  trees  than  those  quaint  outriggers 
which  here  excite  our  wonder,  Ceylon  was 
the  chief  centre  of  Eastern  traffic,  having 
its  own  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  wherein 
to  export  (some  say)  its  superfluous  grain 
—  certainly  other  products  —  to  distant 
lands.  Possibly  its  traffic  may  even  have 
extended  to  Rome,  to  whose  historians  it 
was  known  as  Taprobane,  and  of  whose 
coins  as  many  as  eighteen  hundred  of  the 
reigns  of  Constantine  and  other  emperors 
have  been  found  at  Batticaloa.  Think, 
too,  that  while  Britons  wore  a  full  dress  of 
only  woad,  and  lived  in  wattle  huts,  these 
islanders  had  vast  cities  with  stately  pal- 
aces and  other  great  buildings,  and  mon- 
uments whose  ruins,  even  now,  vie  in 
dimensions  with  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
Besides  these  massive  ruins,  and  this 
endless  profusion  of  sculptured  granite 
columns  and  noble  stairs  which  once  led 
up  to  stately  temples,  how  poor  and  mean 
do  all  the  modern  temples  appear,  with 
their  wooden  pillars  and  walls  of  clay,  the 
work  of  pygmy  descendants  of  giants. 

Here,  four  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  all  that  constituted  East- 
ern luxury  reigned  supreme.  Great  tanks 
watered  beautiful  gardens,  and  in  the 
streets  busy  life  fretted  and  toiled.  Al- 
lowing largely  for  Oriental  exaggeration, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  city  from  the  native  annals,  which 
tell  how,  including  these  tanks  and  gar- 
dens, it  covered  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
square  miles,  the  whole  of  which  was  en- 
closed by  a  strong  outer  wall,  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  From  the  north  gate  to  the  south 
gate  measured  sixteen  miles,  and  the  old 
chronicles  tell  us  that  it  would  take  a  man 
four  hours  to  walk  from  the  north  to  ^e 
south  gate,  or  across  the  city  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  writer 
enumerates  the  principal  streets,  and  it 
gives  a  strangely  familiar  touch  to  hear  of 
Great  King  Street,  while  Moon  Street  re- 
minds us  of  the  planet  worship  of  the 
early  Singhalese.  Moon  Street  consisted 
of  eleven  thousand  houses,  many  of  which 
were  large,  beautiful  mansions  two  stories 
high.     There  were  lesser  streets  without 


number,  bearing  the  name  of  the  caste  or 
profession  of  its  inhabitants.  All  were 
level  and  straight;  the  broad  carriage-way 
was  sprinkled  with  glittering  white  sand, 
while  the  footpath  on  either  side  was  cov- 
ered with  dark  sand.  Thus  the  foot  pas- 
sengers were  protected  from  the  dangers 
of  the  swift  riders,  chariots,  and  carriages. 
Some  carriages  were  drawn  by  four  horses. 
There  were  elephants  innumerable,  rich 
merchants,  archers,  jugglers,  women  laden 
with  flowers  for  temple  offerings,  and 
crowds  of  all  sorts.  Not  only  had  they 
cunning  craftsmen  of  all  manner  of  trades, 
but  the  most  minute  care  was  bestowed 
on  such  practical  matters  as  the  sanitation 
of  their  cities.  Thus,  in  Anuradhapura 
there  was  a  corps  of  two  hundred  men 
whose  sole  work  was  the  daily  removal  of 
all  impurities  from  the  city,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  sweepers  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  told  off  to  carry  the  dead  to  the 
cemeteries,  which  were  well  cared  for  by 
numerous  officials.  "  Naked  mendicants 
and  fakirs,"  "  castes  of  the  heathen,"  and 
the  aboriginal  Yakkos  and  Nagas,  i.e,^  the 
demon  and  snake-worshippers,  each  had 
distinct  settlements  allotted  to  them  in  the 
suburbs. 

Within  the  city  there  were  halls  for 
music  and  dancing,  temples  of  various  re- 
ligions (all  of  which  received  liberal  sup- 
port from  the  earlier  kings),  almshouses 
and  hospitals  both  for  man  and  beasts,  the 
latter  receivinga  special  share  of  attention. 
One  of  the  kings  was  noted  for  his  sur- 
gical skill  in  treating  the  diseases  of  ele- 
phants, horses,  and  snakes  ;  another  set 
aside  rice  to  feed  the  squirrels  in  his  gar- 
den, and  a  third  devoted  the  produce  of  a 
thousand  fields  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
sick  animals.  At  every  corner  of  the 
countless  streets  were  houses  for  preach- 
ing, that  all  the  passers-by  might  learn  the 
wisdom  of  Buddha,  whose  temples  then, 
as  now,  were  daily  strewn  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  garlands  of  jessamine,  and  the 
fragrant  champac  blossoms,  and  beautiful 
white  and  pink  water-lilies  (the  sacred 
symbolical  lotus).  On  all  great  festivals 
the  streets  were  spanned  by  arches  cov- 
ered with  gold  and  silver  flags,  while  in 
the  niches  were  placed  statues  holding 
lamps  or  golden  vases  full  of  flowers.  At 
a  later  date  the  records  of  Pollonarua  are 
almost  indentical  with  these. 

Yet  ere  long  both  these  cities  were 
doomed  to  be  forsaken.  The  huge  tanks 
which  watered  the  gardens  and  irrigated 
all  the  land  were  left  to  go  to  utter  ruin, 
and  for  centuries  all  has  lain  hushed  and 
still.     When   foreigners  invaded  the  isle 
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it  was  the  policy  of  the  Kandyans  to  keep 
the  interior  inaccessible,  so  there  were 
only  difficult  paths  through  dense  jungle  ; 
•consequently,  although  Knox  had  written 
■of  the  wonderful  ruins  through  which  he 
had  passed  when  making  his  escape  from 
his  long  captivity  in  Kandy,  they  continued 
unknown  till  they  were  rediscovered  by 
Lieutenant  Skinner,  about  1833,  when  sur- 
veying for  his  great  work  of  road-making. 
At  that  time  the  site  of  the  great  city  was 
the  haunt  of  vast  herds  of  elephants,  sam- 
bur  and  fallow  deer,  buffalo,  monkeys,  and 
jackals.  Porcupines  and  leopards  sought 
shelter  among  the  ruins,  the  tanks  were 
alive  with  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  other 
aquatic  birds,  and  large  flocks  of  pea-fowl 
sought  refuge  in  the  cool  shade,  or  sunned 
themselves  in  the  green  glades  where  once 
were  busy  streets.  Of  course,  with  the 
return  of  so  many  human  beings,  these 
shy  creatures  have  retreated  to  more  se- 
cluded hiding-places.  Here  and  there,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Anuradhapura,  there  are 
great  heaps  of  stones — huge  cairns  —  to 
which,  even  to  this  day,  each  passer-by 
must,  without  fail,  add  a  stone,  though  the 
people  have  long  since  utterly  forgotten 
what  event  they  commemorate. 

Imagine  such  a  fate  as  this  creeping 
over  the  great  capitals  where  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  successive  kings  reigned  in 
all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental 
court.  Their  history  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Mahawanso,  or  *'  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Great,"  that  precious  manu- 
script to  which  frequent  reference  is  so 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of 
events  in  Ceylon.  Its  first  section,  which 
was  compiled  about  the  year  A.D.  470, 
from  native  annals,  treats  of  the  Great 
Dynasty  —  i.e.,  the  kings  who  reigned  from 
543  B.C.  to  301  A.D.  —  after  which  comes 
the  history  of  those  who  are  classed  as  the 
Sulu-wanse,  or  "lower  race,"  although 
that  list  includes  the  great  King  Prakrama 
Bahu,  by  whose  orders  the  work  was  com- 
pleted up  to  his  time  —  i.e.,  1266  a.d. 
Finally,  it  was  carried  on  to  the  year  1758 
A.D.  by  command  of  the  last  king  of  Kandy, 
all  compiled  from  authentic  native  docu- 
ments. Being  written  in  Pali  verse,  none 
but  the  most  learned  priests  could  possibly 
read  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  do  so  when 
in  1826  Mr.  Tumour,  of  the  Ceylon  civil 
service,  set  himself  to  master  this  terribly 
difficult  task,  and  with  marvellous  patience 
and  ingenuity  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
Therein  we  obtain  the  clue  to  what  at  first 
seems  such  a  mystery  —  how  a  race  which 
produced  work  so  wonderful  as  these  great 


cities,  a  people  so  powerful  and  in  some 
respects  so  wise  as  those  old  Singhalese 
—  themselves,  we  must  remember,  con- 
querors from  northern  India  —  should 
have  been  driven  from  province  to  prov- 
ince till  all  their  old  power  and  energy 
seems  to  have  died  out. 

The  mischief  seems  to  have  begun  when 
the  king  of  Anuradhapura  first  took  into 
his  pay  mercenary  troops  from  Malabar. 
These  were  the  Tamils,  whose  descend- 
ants remain  to  this  day.  They  rebelled, 
slew  the  king,  and  held  the  throne  for 
twenty  years.  Driven  from  the  island  they 
returned,  and  again  held  it  for  forty  years. 
Once  more  they  were  expelled,  and  once 
more  fresh  hordes  poured  in  from  Mala- 
bar, and  landing  simultaneously  on  all 
parts  of  the  island,  again  took  possession 
of  the  capital,  where  some  settled,  while 
others  returned  to  the  mainland  laden  with 
plunder.  During  all  these  years  an  ever- 
returning  contest  Was  maintained  between 
the  Buddhists  and  their  Brahmin  invaders. 
There  was  the  usual  pulling-down  and 
building-up  of  temples,  so  that  by  A.D.  300 
the  native  records  declare  that  the  glory 
of  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
royal  race  of  Children  of  the  Sun  had 
been  exterminated.  Nevertheless  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  great  powerful  town,  en- 
closed by  strong  walls. 

The  struggle  with  the  Malabars  contin- 
ued till  about  A.D.  726,  when  the  kings 
forsook  Anuradhapura,  and  made  Pollo- 
narua,  farther  to  the  south,  their  capital, 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  old  city.  Still 
the  Malabars  pushed  on,  and  overran  every 
corner  of  the  island.  At  length,  A.D. 
1 155,  a  mighty  king  arose,  by  name  Prak- 
rama Bahu,  who  with  a  strong  hand  deliv- 
ered his  country,  and  driving  out  the 
invaders,  established  peace  and  security. 
He  rebuilt  the  temples  of  Buddha,  and 
made  or  restored  fifteen  hundred  tanks, 
and  canals  without  number,  to  irrigate  and 
fertilize  the  thirsty  land.  Yet  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  this  great,  good  man, 
his  family  had  become  so  utterly  weak 
through  their  incessant  quarrels,  that  the 
Malabars  once  more  returned  and  seized 
the  tempting  prize.  And  so  the  story  of 
strife  continued  till  in  1505  the  Portuguese 
came,  and  then  followed  the  further  com- 
plications of  the  struggles  between  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch,  and  later,  the  French 
and  English  took  their  turn  as  disquieting 
elements. 

But  the  consequence  of  all  these  fight- 
ings was  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  one  part  of  the  isle  to 
another,  so  that  in  many  a  now  desolate 
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jungle  there  still  remain  some  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  which  successively  claimed 
the  honor  of  being  tiie  capital  for  the  time 
being.  The  oldest  of  these  was  Tamana- 
nuwara,  which  was  the  capital  of  VVijayo 
the  Conqueror,  B.C.  543.  His  successor 
founded  Oopatissa-nuwara,  calling  it  after 
himself.  Then  Maagama  and  Kellania 
had  their  turns  before  Anuradhapura  as- 
serted its  supremacy.  With  the  exception 
of  eighteen  years  when  Kaasyapa  (the 
parricide  and  suicide)  lived  on  the  fortified 
rock  of  Sigiri,  and  one  year  when  King 
Kaloona  removed  the  capital  to  Dondra, 
or  Dewa-nuwara,  the  City  of  the  Gods, 
and  likewise  committed  suicide,  Anurad- 
hapura reigned  supreme  for  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  years,  when  it  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  Pollonarua;  three 
hundred  years  later  Anuradhapura  became 
the  capital  during  one  stormy  reign,  and 
Roohoona,  Kalu-totta,  and  Kaacharagama 
were  each  the  royal  home  for  a  brief  in- 
terval. Then  came  the  reign  of  the  great 
King  Prakrama,  when  the  glory  of  Pollo- 
narua was  at  its  height,  and  continued  the 
capital  during  the  seventeen  changes  of 
sovereignty  which  followed  in  the  twenty 
years  after  his  death.  From  1235  to  the 
end  of  the  century  Dambadiniya  was  the 
chief  city,  then  Pollonarua  had  another 
turn.  After  this,  Kurunegalla,  Gampola, 
Sengada-galla-nuwara,  Kandy,  and  Cotta 
were  successively  the  royal  headquarters. 
Now  one  after  another  of  these  great  cities 
has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  and 
several  into  total  oblivion.  Giant  trees 
have  overgrown  both  palaces  and  markets  ; 
beautiful  parasitic  plants  have  loosened 
the  great  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  dark, 
massive  ruins  are  veiled  by  lovely  creepers 
and  all  the  wealth  of  tropical  greenery, 
through  which,  as  they  did  so  recently  in 
Anuradhapura,  bears  and  leopards  roam 
undisturbed,  while  birds  of  all  glorious 
hues  flit  through  the  foliage.  Only  at  the 
time  of  certain  great  festivals  do  devout 
pilgrims  still  wend  their  way  through  the 
silent  depths  of  these  dark  forests,  to  do 
homage  at  these  shrines,  and  the  stillness 
of  night  is  broken  by  their  pious  ejacula- 
tions as  they  circle  round  the  huge  relic 
shrines. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Anuradhapura, 
the  pilgrims  had  assembled  in  vast  num- 
bers to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  mid- 
summer new  moon,  and  their  simple  camps 
—  yellow  tents  of  great  taliput  palm  leaves, 
of  which  each  pilgrim  carries  one  section, 
to  act  as  sunshade  or  umbrella — formed 
a  very  picturesque  feature  in  the  scene. 
Half-a-dozen  pieces  of  leaf,  supported  by 


sticks,  form  the  slight  shelter  which  is  all 
they  need.  (Many  carry  one  of  the  tough 
fibrous  sheaths,  which  has  enveloped  the 
young  flower  of  the  areca  palm,  and  which 
serves  as  a  simple  rice  plate,  while  an  in- 
geniously folded  Palmyra  palm  leaf  forms 
an  excellent  water-bucket).  With  reverent 
steps  they  trod  the  green  forest  glades, 
marking  the  course  of  the  main  streets  of 
the  holy  city,  and  guided  by  yellow-robed 
Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
carried  small  flags  and  banners,  and  one 
group  carried  a  miniature  ark  containing 
a  golden  lotus  blossom  to  be  offered  to  the 
sacred  Bo-tree.  The  ark,  I  may  observe, 
holds  the  same  place  of  honor  in  Ceylon 
as  it  does  in  many  other  nations.  To  all 
travellers  in  the  Himalayas,  the  ark  veiled 
with  curtains,  within  which  is  concealed 
the  idol  most  deeply  reverenced,  is  a  fa- 
miliar object  —  an  ark  which  is  carried  on 
staves  through  the  forests,  with  music  and 
dancing,  and  which,  both  in  its  proportions 
and  in  all  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it,  bears  a  strange  affinity  to  the  sacred 
ark  of  the  Israelites.*  We  find  it  again 
in  the  churches  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the 
Buddhist  temples  of  Japan;  and  here  in 
Ceylon,  every  important  dewall  (that  is, 
every  Malabar  temple)  has  an  ark  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  sacred  objects,  which  are  so  jealously 
concealed  from  the  gaze  of  even  devout 
worshippers,  being  in  this  case  the  mystic 
arrows  of  the  particular  god  or  deified  hero 
there  held  in  reverence.  Once  a  year,  at 
a  great  full-moon  festival,  this  ark  is  borne 
forth  on  its  staves,  and  carried  in  sunwise 
circuit  round  the  temple,  amid  great  re- 
joicing. That  tiny  ark,  containing  the 
mystic  lotus  blossom,  was  not  the  only 
link  we  noticed  to  the  customs  of  far-dis- 
tant lands.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Wata 
Daghe  at  Pollonarua  lies  a  stone  precisely 
similar  to  the  Clach  Brath  at  St.  Oran's 
Chapel  in  Iona,f  with  a  row  of  hollows, 
worn  by  the  continual  action  of  stone  or 
crystal  balls,  which  the  passers-by  turned 
sunwise  to  bring  them  luck.  And  here, 
in  Anuradhapura,  are  three  stone  bulls, 
which  women  who  have  not  been  blessed 
with  offspring  also  drag  round  sunwise, 
that  they  may  insure  the  speedy  birth  of 
an  heir.  One  of  these  seems  to  have  for- 
merly revolved  on  a  pivot,  but  now  main 
force  does  all. 

Certainly  the  most  venerated  objects  of 


*  See  "  In  the  Himalayas,"  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, published  by  Ghatto  &  Windus,  pages  161-371, 
436. 

t  See  "  In  the  Hebrides,"  page  72,  by  G.  F.  Gordon 
Gumming,  published  by  Ghatto  &  Windus. 
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superstition  are  not  often  impressive  to 
the  eye,  and  these  are  three  insignificant 
little  animals,  measuring  respectively  three 
feet  six  inches,  two  feet  nine  inches,  and 
one  foot  seven  inches.  They  lie  on  the 
turf  beneath  a  great  tree  —  a  curious  fore- 
ground to  a  most  picturesque  pilgrims' 
camp  of  yellow  palm-leaves  like  gigantic 
fans,  banked  up  with  withered  boughs  ; 
women  and  children  busy  round  their 
camp  fires,  and  beyond  the  curling  blue 
smoke  rise  the  pillars  of  the  Brazen  Pal- 
ace. Thousands  of  these  primitive  tents 
were  scattered  about  in  groups  in  the 
park-like  grounds,  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  a  very  striking  scene  on 
the  night  of  our  arrival,  when  all  night 
long,  by  the  light  of  a  glorious  full  moon, 
great  companies,  guided  by  bare-armed 
and  bare-footed  yellow-robed  priests,  cir- 
cled round  the  Ruanweli  dagoba,  shouting 
Saadhu  !  (the  Buddhist  form  of  All  hail !). 
But  in  making  their  circle  they  kept  their 
left  side  towards  the  relic  shrine,  which  in 
sunlore  all  the  world  over  is  the  recognized 
form  of  invoking  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  But  on  the  beautifully  sculp- 
tured "moonstones"  at  the  base  of  the 
great  temple  and  palace  stairs,  all  the  ani- 
mals, elephants,  oxen,  horses,  lions,  and 
sacred  geese,  have  their  right  side  towards 
the  central  lotus  blossom,  so  they  are  mak- 
ing the  orthodox  sunwise  turn. 

Just  beyond  these  bulls  are  forty  rows 
of  roughly  hewn  stone  pillars,  which  even 
now  stand  twelve  feet  above  the  soil,  and 
are  doubtless  sunk  to  a  depth   of  many 
more  —  a  strange   and  unique  sight.     In 
each  row  there  are  forty  of  these  granite 
monoliths,  making  sixteen  hundred  in  all ; 
some  have  fallen,  some   are  half   buried 
among  the  ruins,  but  there  they  are,  and 
these  are  all  that  now  remain  above  ground 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  stately  Brazen 
Palace  once  stood  with  all  its  crowds  of 
learned  priests.     Of  course  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  the  copper  which  once  covered 
the  pillars,  nor  of  the  resplendent  brazen 
tiles.     I  was  told  a  legend  —  whether  au- 
thentic or  not  I  cannot  say  —  that  the  final 
destruction  of  this  grand  building  was  due 
to  fire  kindled  by  a  queen  who,  when  sore 
beset  by   Malabar  armies,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of   escape  from   beleaguering   foes, 
resolved    that   at   least   they   should    not 
enjoy  the   pillage   of  the    palace,  and  so 
caused  all  her  most  precious  possessions 
to  be  brought  here  and  heaped  together, 
and  having  with  her  own  hands  set  fire  to 
this   costly  funeral   pyre,   thereon  sought 
death.     Now  the   desolate  ruins  are  for- 
saken alike  by  priests  and  worshippers.    I 


wandered  alone  through  the  labyrinth  of 
grey  pillars  where  only  a  flock  of  shaggy, 
long-legged,  reddish  goats  were  nibbling 
the  parched  grass,  just  as  I  have  seen 
British  sheep  finding  greener  pasture  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  mighty  rock  tem- 
ple of  our  own  ancestors  at  Stonehenge. 


From  The  New  Review. 
EXCURSION  (FUTILE  ENOUGH)  TO  PARIS; 
AUTUMN    1851  : 

THROWN    ON   PAPER,  WHEN  GALLOPING,   FROM   SATUR- 
DAY  TO   TUESDAY,    OCTOBER   4-7,    1851. 

BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Monday  morning  was  dim,  and  at  7  I 
was  again  awake  ;  an  unslept,  weary  man. 
Walk   through  the  old   streets,   eastward 
and   northward.     Rue    Neuve  des  Petits 
Augustins^   &c.,   &c.,  to  Place  des    Vic- 
toires ;  places  known  to  me  of  old  :  con- 
trast of  feelings  seven  and  twenty  years 
apart:  eheu,    eheu  !     The  streets  had  all 
got  trottoirs^  the  old  houses  seemed  older 
and  more    dilapidated  :   crowds    of  poor- 
looking    people,   here  and    there   a    well- 
dressed  man,  going  as  if  to  his  "office" 
{bourgeois^\n  z\^-3iVi  linen  and  coat);  very 
small  percentage  of  such,  and  all  smoking. 
Louis  XIV.  in  Place  des  Victoires  :  "  Com- 
ment?" said  I   to  two  little  dumpy  men 
in    white    wide-awakes :    "  Est-ce   qu'  on 
a  laissd  cela,  pendant    la   Rdpublique?" 
They  grinned  a  good-humored  affirmation. 
Homewards    by  the    Palais    Royal;    said 
Palais  Royal  very  dirty,  very  dim  ;  hardly 
anybody  in  it :  new  in  the  southern  part; 
Louis    Philippe's    Palace    made    into    an 
exhibition    place    for    Arts    et    Mitiers, 
Emerge,   then,  after  some  windings  and 
returnings,  into    the    Rue    St.    Honore; 
heart    of   the   old  Louvre   and    Carrousel 
almost  gutted    out,    block   of  half-demol- 
ished buildings  still  standing  ;  very  dusty, 
very  dim,  all  things.    In  the  narrow  streets 
and  poor   dark   shops,  &c.,   such    figures 
poor  old  women,  little  children,  the  forlorn 
of  the  earth.     "  How  do  they  live.?"  one 
asked  oneself  with  sorrow  and  amazement. 
—  Catarrh  general  still   in  our  party,  ca- 
tarrh or  other  illness  universalm  it.     Bet- 
ter get  home  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

After  breakfast,  with  Lord  Ashburton  to 
call  on  General  Cavaignac,  whom  we  un- 
derstood to  be  in  town,  of  all  Frenchmen 
the  one  I  cared  a  straw  to  see.  Rue  Hous- 
sai^  where  it  joins  as  continuation  to  Rue 
Taitbout,  north  from  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens;  there  in  a  modest-enough  locality 
was  the  General's  house^     "Gone  to  the 
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country    {aux    Departements),    uncertain 
whither,  uncertain  when  ;  clearly  no    Ca- 
vaignac  for  us  !  "     We  drove  away  again, 
disappointed  in  mind  tant  soit peu,    "  Lift 
the  top  from  the   carriage,  let   me  drive 
through  the  streets  with  you,  and  sit  warm 
and  smoke,  while  you  do  business  :  "  that 
was  my  proposal  to  Lord  Ashburton,  who 
gladly   assented  :    agreed    to   wait  at   his 
"club"  {Club  of  Frenchmen  chiefly,  and 
of  some  Etrangers,  near  the  Boulevards, 
—  quite  "  empty  "  at  this  time) ;  home  for 
a   warmer  coat,  coachman   and  lackey  to 
doff  the    carriage-roof :    and   after    some 
waiting  we  all  duly   rally   (at   Rue   de  la 
Paix  I,  at  said  club   Lord  Ashburton)  — 
and  roll  away  eastward  and  into  the  heart 
of  the  city.     Pleasant  drive,  and  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  today.     Boulevards  very 
stirring,  airy,  locomotive  to  a  fair  degree, 
but  the  vehiculntion  very  light.     Looked 
at  the  exotic  old  high  houses  ;  the  exotic 
rolling  crowd.     Barri^re  St.  Martin  ;  turn 
soon    after    into    the    rightward    streets, 
shops,  lapidary  or  other,  Lord  Ashburton 
has  to  call  at;  I  remain  seated  ;  learn  we 
are  near  the  Temple;  decide  to  go  thither. 
Old,  pale-dingy   edifice,  shorn   of  all    its 
towers ;  only  a  gate  and  dead  wall  to  the 
street.      Policeman   issues   on  us   as   we 
enter ;    stony   eyes,    villainous    look,   has 
never  heard  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  his  impris- 
onment here.     "  Non,  monsieur!"  —  but 
from  the  other  side  of  the  gate  comes  an 
old  female  concierge  who  is  fully  familiar 
with  it ;   she,   brandishing  her  keys,  will 
gladly   show   us  all.     Building  seems  to- 
tally empty  :  a  police  station  in  some  cor- 
ner of  it,  that  is  all.     Garde  Mobile  lived 
in  it  in  1848,  before  that  it  was  a  convent 
(under  the  Bourbons);  Napoleon  had  al- 
ready much  altered  it;  filled  up  {combl^ 
one  storey  of  it,  in  order  to  make  2,pilce 
//V«2^  (not  quite  dry)  in  the  garden.     Old 
trees   still  up   to  their   artnpits  there  :  a 
very  strange  proceeding  for  a  pihe  d''eau  / 
Damp,  brown,  and  dismal,  all  these  empti- 
nesses ;  grass  growing  on  the  pavements  ; 
big  halls  within  (a  grand  royal  hotel  once, 
after  the  Templars  ceased  from  it);  on  the 
second  floor  (once  third.?)  the  roy^Xprison- 
apartments,  religiously  kept,  are  still  there. 
Marie  Antoinette's  oratoire ;  the  place  of 
Clery's  scene  of  adieu  :  a  grim  locality  in- 
deed !    Garde  Mobile    had  drawn  emble- 
matic figures  with  burnt  stick,  in  a  few 
instances    they  had   torn   the  walls,   and 
made  ugly  big  gaps  with  their  bayonets. 
Our  old  concieroe  called  the  primitive  re- 
publicans (in  reference  to  Louis)  "^//<??^.r," 
—  she  seemed  of  royalist  disposition, — 
cut  us  off  a  bit  of  room-paper  for  souvenir, 


accepted  our  three  francs  with  many  cour- 
tesies, and  so  we  left  the  Temple^  a  mem- 
orable scene  in  one's  archives. 

Bronze-dealer  next,  manufacturer  rather, 

—  the  greatest,  (soi-disant)  de  Vunivers: 
Lord  Ashburton  in  want  of  such  things 
went  in,  I  with  him,  and  we  walked 
through  various  long  suites  of  pendules, 
statuettes,  chandeliers,  &c.  &c.,  —  an  ar- 
dent, greedy,  acrid-looking  person  (he  of 
"I'univers")  escorting  us  ;  almost  frantic 
with  the  desire  to  sell  to  a  milord  for 
money.  A  vehement  lean  creature,  evi- 
dently of  talent  in  his  kind,  and  of  an 
eagerness  —  I  have  not  seen  such  an  hun- 
gry pair  of  eyes.  We  bought  nothing;  I 
would  not  have  had  a  gift  of  anything  I 
saw  there,  —  the  best  de  Vunivers  :  "  tan- 
tis  non  egeo  .^"  Out  at  last,  and  I  decided 
not  to  enter  any  other,  but  to  sit  outside 
and  smoke.  Next  place,  a  still  finer 
bronze  concern  ;  indisputably  de  I'univers, 

—  but  I  wouldn't  enter  ;  sat  smoking  pleas- 
antly in  an  old  quaint  street  (Quartier  du 
Temple  somewhere)  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  bought  a  glass  of  znn  ordi- 
naire {\d.)  in  the  interim,  and  another  for 
cocker,  who  seemed  charmed  and  aston- 
ished. That  suited  me  better  than  bronzes. 
But  Lord  Ashburton  did  buy  a  pendule 
and  some  fire  or  hearth  apparatus  here, 
all  being  so  extremely  good,  and  the  chief 
man  of  the  establishment,  whom  I  soon 
after  saw  at  the  H6tel  Meurice  delivering 
his  goods,  seemed  to  me  again  a  decid- 
edly clever,  sagacious,  courageous,  broad, 
and  energetic  man.  Mem.  I  had  been  in 
a  Bookseller" s  (on  Saturday),  the  cut  of 
whose  face  indicated  some  talent,  and  a 
similar  sincerity  of  greed  and  eagerness. 
A  reflection  rose  gradually  that  here,  in  the 
industrial  class,  is  the  real  backbone  of 
French  society  ;  the  truly  ingenious  and 
strong  men  of  France  are  here,  making 
money,  —  while  the  politician,  &c.,  &c., 
class  is  mere  play-actorism,  and  will  go  to 
the  devil  by  and  bye  !  "  Assuredly,"  as 
Mahomet  says. —  We  returned  by  March^ 
des  Innocents,  by  Rue  St.  Honord  and 
many  streets,  which  to  look  upon  was  a 
real  drama  to  me,  —  so  many  queer  stone 
objects,  queer  flesh-and-blood  ones,  seen 
just  once  and  never  again  at  all !  Home 
about  5,  to  dine  with  Lady  Sandwich  at  7 ; 
I  flung  myself  on  bed,  and  actually  caught 
a  few  minutes  of  sleep. 

Lady  Sandwich's  dinner  was  wholly  in 
the  French  fashion,  this  was  its  whole 
result  for  me,  ^ — to  see  such  a  thing  once. 
Company,  besides  us  two  who  entered 
first :  Marquis  Villa-real,  a  thick  Portu- 
guese man  with  big  hoary  head,  and  bor- 
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ing  black  eyes  (glitter  of   black  glas5,\  a  !  fast  that  Lord  Ashburton  should  go  with 


sturdy  man,  long  ambassador  in  England 

—  spoke  English  —  had  he  had  anything 
to  say  for  me:  M.  and  Mme.  Thiers,  ma- 
dame  a  brunette  of  forty,  pretty  enough  of 
her  kind,  an  insignificant  kind,  hardly 
spoke  with  her;  lastly,  a  Scotch  Miss 
Ellice  ("  Bear's  ") ;  and  our  two  "distinc- 
tions," Mdrim^e  and  Laborde,  with  a 
Comte  (something)  Roget,  a  poor  thin 
man  with  two  voices,  bass  and  treble  alter- 
nating, who  said  almost  nothing  with 
either  of  them.  Kickshaws,  out  of  which 
I  gathered  a  slice  of  undone  beef,  wines 
enough,  out  of  which  a  drop  of  good  sherry 
and  tumbler  of  vin  ordinaire ;  talk  worth 
nothing,  tolerable  only  had  one  not  been 
obliged  to  manufacture  French.  Women 
and  men  together,  all  suddenly  rise  from 
table,  pushing  back  their  chairs  W\\h  fra- 
cas j  then  to  the  drawing-room  for  cof- 
fee and  talk  with  Thiers  and  M^rimde, 
who  said  or  could  say  nothing  notable, 
heartily  glad  to  get  away,  with  twenty 
drops  of  some  soporific  liquid  ('-Jeremy" 
a  laudanum  preparation)  from  the  good  old 
lady  W'hich  was  to  make  me  sleep.     Eheu  ! 

—  Mdrimde  sat  again  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Meurice's ;  got  upon  German 
literature:  "Jean  Paul,  a  hollow  fool  of 
the  first  magnitude;"  "Goethe  the  best, 
but  insignificant,  unintelligible,  a  paltry 
kind  of  scribe  manque  {d.s  it  seemed):  "  — 
I  could  stand  no  more  of  it,  but  lighted  a 
cigar  and  adjourned  to  the  street.  "  You 
impertinent  blasphemous  blockhead!" 
this  was  sticking  in  my  throat;  better  to 
retire  without  bringing  it  out!  such  was 
the  sin  of  the  Jews^  thought  I  ;  the  assay 
of  so  much  that  goes  on  still,  "  crucify 
him^  he  is  naught !  "  —  for  which  they  still 
sell  "old  clothes."  Good-humored  banter 
on  my  return  in,  M^rimee  being  gone  : 
then  to  bed,  —  and  sleep,  alas!  no  sleep 
at  all !  A  plunging  and  careering  through 
chaos  and  cosmos,  through  life  and  through 
death,  all  things  high  and  low  huddled 
tragically  together  ;  now  in  my  poor  room 
at  Scotsbrig  (so  quiet  there,  beside  my 
poor  old  mother!),  now  at  Chelsea,  now 
beyond  the  moon  :  I  did  not  sleep  till  six, 
and  then  hardly  for  an  hour,  such  the 
noises,  such  my  nerves.  The  "Jeremy" 
(ten  drops  of  it)  had  rather  done  me  mis- 
chief, the  other  ten  I  poured  out  of  win- 
dow. Towards  morning  one  practical 
thought  rose  in  me,  that  I  could  get  hojne 
again  in  aday ;  that  I  had  no  work  here, 
and  ought  to  get  home  !  Out  after  eight, 
up  Rue  de  la  Paix,  down  towards  Obelisk 
of  Luxor  again  ;  bought  an  indicateiir  des 
Chemists  de  Fer.     It  was  settled  at  break- 


me  ^«  Thursday,  —  the  Lady  to  stay  be- 
hind till  Saturday,  while  her  cold  mended, 
and  then  come.  Tres  bien.  Lady  Sand- 
wich has  a  second  d\nr\tr  for  us  to-day; 
out  of  which  I  apologise  ;  to  dine  simply 
2Xfour,  and  will  keep  myself  peaceably  at 
home.  [Pause  here:  have  to  go  to  the 
Strand  with  an  umbrella !  Monday,  6 
Oct.,  1851.] 

Tuesday,  30  September,  after  breakfast 
{then,  I  think)  call  on  the  Brownings,  very 
sorry  they  that  I  am  bound  for  home  per- 
haps to-morrow,  at  any  rate  next  day  ;  will 
come  to  them  to  tea  "if  possible."  At 
Meurice's,  M^rimde  again  to  take  Lord 
Ashburton  to  some  show  of  ancient  armor : 
I  decline  to  go;  stay  there,  and  lounge 
in  talk  with  Lady  Ashburton,  who  knits. 
"  Attachd  to  French  Embassy,"  name  for- 
gotten or  never  known,  thin,  half-squint- 
ing, insignificant,  brown-skinned  young 
Parisian; — I  go  out  to  call  on  Lady 
Sandwich  ;  dinner  in  prospect  there,  and 
lamentations  over  mine  and  everybody's 
sickness.  Dine  at  4,  on  frugal  starved 
beef  with  one  glass  of  sherry;  Lord  Ash- 
burton to  dine  below  with  certain  Bruces 
(Lord  Aylesbury's  son  2ind  femme  who  is 
Sidney  Herbert's  sister)  who  are  just 
come  :  enter  said  Lady  Bruce,  pretty  but 
unbedeutend J  enter  Bruce,  big  nose,  En- 
glish noisy  say-nothing;  enter  finally  an 
Englishman  who  knows  me,  whom  I  can- 
not recollect  to  know,  who  proves  at  last 
to  be  Sheridan  (Mrs.  Norton's  brother): 
talkee,  talkee,  nichts  su  bedeuten.  I  with- 
draw to  Browning's  before  seven.  Great 
welcome  there;  and  tea  in  quiet;  Brown- 
ing gives  me  (being  cunningly  led  to  it) 
copious  account  of  the  late  "  revolutions  " 
at  Florence,  —  such  a  fantastic  piece  of 
Drury-lane  "  revolution  "  as  I  have  seldom 
heard  of.  With  all  such  "revolutions" 
may  the  devil  swiftly  fly  away!  Home 
soon  after  ten  ;  remember  nothing  of  what 
I  found  there  ;  —  to  bed,  and  happily  get 
some  reasonable  sleep.  Weather  has  now 
broken  into  showers.  Lady  Sandwich's 
dinner  (an  English  party  in  honor  of  us) 
has  consisted  mainly  of  Sir  (is  he  that!*) 
Henry  Bulwer,  whom  I  never  saw  and 
care  little  about  seeing. 

Wednesday  morning,  damp  walk;  Ne- 
ro's collar  and  string  {g\i\.  for  my  wife),  at 
the  top  of  Rue  de  la  Paix  :  cigars  a  little 
farther  on,  one  or  two,  —  very  bad,  dear 
as  in  England.  Settled  now  that  Lord 
Ashburton  is  to  go  with  me  to-morrow, 
through  in  one  day  ;  the  Lady  to  wait  "  till 
Saturday  "  when  probably  she  will  be  able 
to  follow.     Trh  bien.     Donothingism  for 
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a  while  ;  then  out  to  see  Champ  de  Mars 
again;  Hotel  '^iis  Invalides  by  the  way; 
curious  hawker  (in  good  clothes,  like  a 
kind  of  gentleman)  selling  steel  pens  on 
Pont  Royal :  he  wrote  like  a  Butterworth, 

—  poor  soul,  no  better  trade!  Invalides 
and  barracks  in  front  near  by  very  strik- 
ing. Multitudes  of  blind  old  soldiers. 
Promenade  des  Aveugles ;  place  nothing 
like  so  clean  as  Chelsea  ;  cannons  round 
it,  chimney  tops,  &c.,  shaped  (I  thought) 
like  a  kind  of  fantastic  helmet ;  figure  of 
Napoleon  in  inner  court:  —  very  well. 
Through  dull  streets,  with  some  trees,  to 
Ecole  Militaire  and  grand  review  in 
Champ  de  Mars,  Poor  Champ  de  Mars, 
in  a  very  dilapidated,  unswept,  and  indeed 
quite  ugly  condition!  Federation  "30 
feet  "  of  mound  is  sunk  to  eight  or  ten  (as 
I  said  above),  is  torn  through  in  many 
places,  is   untrimmed,  sordid,  everywhere, 

—  the  place  (perhaps  100  acres  or  more) 
is  altogether  dusty,  disorderly,  waste  and 
ugly.  If  Federation  slope  were  to  be 
completed,  trimmed,  and  kept  green  with 
the  trees  on  it;  if  any  order  or  care  were 
shown.  —  But  there  is  none  of  that  kind, 
there  or  anywhere.  What  strikes  you  in 
all  public  places  first  is  the  dirt,  the  litter 
of  dust,  fallen  leaves  or  whatever  there 
maybe.  Review  going  on,  worth  little: 
finer  men  than  common  about  the  streets, 
with  these  strange  <^^//^wj-shaped  red 
trousers  (tight  over  the  hips,  tight  at  an- 
cles ;  intermediately  wide  as  petticoats), 
with  their  straight,  pinched  blue  coats  and 
ridiculous  flower-pot  caps;  good  middle- 
sized,  well-grown  men  many  of  them ; 
they  were  marching,  going  on  in  detail, 
some  resting,  not  many  together  any- 
where :  hardly  worth  above  a  glance  or 
two.  Passy  and  Chaillot  looked  very 
beautiful  across  the  river.  Troops  now 
began  to  take  up  position  andy^ri?,  —  burn 
the  Republic's  gunpowder.  I  went  my 
way;  inquired  of  an  oldish  soldier  (not 
Invalid)  about  the  populous  heights  to 
westwards:  it  was  "Sevres";  St.  Cloud 
not  quite  visible  here  ;  this  is  the  Pont  de 
Jena  (old  soldier,  very  civil  and  talkative). 
1  cross  by  Pont  Jdna  ;  ascend  through  dirty 
little  tea-garden  groves  into  Passy,  sit 
down  there  among  wilderness  of  stones 
(new  unused  mason  stones),  and  smoke, 
looking  over  a  pleasant  view  of  some  wing 
of  Paris,  the  noise  from  Champ  de  Mars 
growing  louder  and  louder  —  to  the  waste 
of  the  Republic  powder.  Passy,  Chaillot, 
suburban  village  street ;  very  quiet,  in 
spite  of  an  omnibus  or  two;  exotic  of  as- 
pect, worth  walking  alone.  Arc  de  I'Etoile 
again  ;   still  enough  to-day  when  there  is 


no  Hippodrome.  Rain  begins  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes  ;  call  on  Lady  Sandwich  ; 
home  to  dinner,  by  the  arcades,  in  decided 
rain.  Comte  (something)  Roget  is  there; 
has  been  speaking  of  Abbds,  Abbd  Gondy, 
&c.,  is  getting  himself  delicately  quizzed, 
I  perceive.  '■'•  yeunesse  dorde  jeunesse 
argentd^ — des  bottes,"  —  in  tine  M.  le 
Comte,  who  is  a  very  weak  brother,  has- 
tens to  take  himself  away,  feeling  not  at 
ease  here.  Dinner  ((5^^  mutton-chop, — 
useless  wretched  "cookery"  all  along,  to 
my  poor  experience),  then  half  dress  a 
little,  a  dinner  is  to  be  here  at  7.  Thiers 
and  the  two  inevitables  (Mdrim^e  and  La- 
borde)  ;  I  decided  to  vanish  to  Browning's 
in  the  interim.  At  Browning's  vague  talk, 
kind  enough  ;  take  leave,  and  home  soon 
after  9.  Prints,  I  had  been  surveying  twa 
large  batches  of  Bookseller's  Prints,  "  oa 
approb";  —  marking  the  defects,  &c. 
Did  not  go  up  to  the  three  strangers  all  at 
once  ;  duly  by  degrees  shook  hands  with 
the  two  inevitables  (who  staid  late,  clatter- 
clattering);  Thiers,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
glided  out  without  any  speech  with  me» 
I  am  told  that  he  is  jealous  that  I  respect 
him  insufficiently!  Poor  little  soul,  I 
have  no  pique  at  him  whatsoever  ;  and  of 
the  three,  or  indeed  of  known  Frenchmen 
(Guizot  included)  consider  him  much  the 
best  man.  A  healthy  human  animal,  with 
due  braverism  (high  and  low),  due  bulkin- 
is?n,  or  more  than  due  ;  in  fine  a  healthy 
creature,  and  without  any  "conscience," 
good  or  bad.  Whereas,  Guizot — I  find 
him  a  solemn  intriguant,  an  Inquisitor- 
Tartuffe,  gaunt,  hollow,  resting  on  the 
everlasting  No,  with  a  haggard  conscious- 
ness that  it  ought  to  be  the  everlastinir 
Yea:  to  me  an  extremely  detestable  kind 
of  man.  So  I  figure  him, — from  his 
books  and  aspect,  and  avoided  to  speak 
with  him  while  he  was  last  here.  Heaven 
forgive  me  if  I  do  tne  poor  man  a  wrong  ; 
practically  I  have  only  to  avoid  h\rr.,  that 
is  all.  To  poor  Thiers  I  have  sent  com- 
pliments (if  such  be  due  at  all)  since  my 
return  ;  part  with  him  in  peace. 

The  inevitables  are  not  interesting  ;  at 
length  they  go  their  ways :  and  now  it 
palpably  turns  out.  Lord  Ashburton  is  nof 
going  to-morrow  morning,  feels  better,  and 
ought  to  stay  for  Lady  Ashburton  !  Heavy 
news  for  my  poor  fancy  (shuddering  at  a 
French  journey) ;  but  how  could  I  deny 
that  the  measure  was  perfectly  reasonable  ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  poor  ailing  lady  ought  to 
have  some  escort.  I  must  go  myself, 
then  ;  must  part  and  shave  this  night,  be 
called  to-morrow  at  6f :  "  adieu,  madame  !  '^ 
Lord   Ashburton  walks  with    me  while  I 
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smoke  in  Place  Vendome  ;  will  see  me  on 
the  morrow  (but  doesn't);  lends  me  two 
gold  sovereigns:  Good-night!  Packing, 
shaving,  fiddling  hither  and  thither:  it  is 
past  one  o'clock  before  I  get  to  bed ;  and 
then  there  are  many  noises  (some  strange 
enough)  to  start  and  again  start  me  :  at 
length,  in  spite  oi  fate,  sink  into  chaotic 
sleep,  and  lie  so  till  Mason  ("groom  of 
chambers,"  valet  long  known)  calls  me  : 
quarter  to  7  :  up,  and  not  a  minute  lost ! 

Thursday  morning (2  Oct.  1851).  Swift, 
swift!  The  little  brown  valet  has  coffee 
ready ;  I  can  eat  only  a  cubic  inch  of 
bread,  hdMdrink  a  small  egg  ;  drink  nearly 
all  the  hot  milk:  that  is  my  five-minutes' 
breakfast  in  the  deadly  press  of  hurry; 
then  into  a  Jiacre^  laquais  de  place  volun- 
teering to  attend  me,  —  and  so  away! 
Early  French  streets;  some  "Place  de 
Lafayette  "  (so  far  as  I  could  read),  then 
Terminus,  still  in  good  time,  —  but  such 
a  bustle,  such  a  fuss  and  uproar  for  half 
an  hour  to  come !  Tickets,  dear  (some 
£1  1 23.),  and  difficult  extremely,  then 
sliding  oi  your  luggage  en  queue  along  a 
lid  counter  (to  be  weighed),  and  quarrels 
about  it;  ohone,  ohone  !  laquais  and  fiacre 
cost  me  3^-|-i^  =  S  francs.  Luggage 
{mistaken,  1  believe,  after  all)  is  i^  franc  --|- 
endless,  maddening  botheration.  At  length 
you  are  admitted,  hardly  find  a  place  ;  and 
so  away!  Eight  of  us  inside:  two  John 
Bulls  (one  with  toothache  and  afraid  of 
air);  one  fat  Frenchwoman,  very  sad-look 
ing;  then  I,  opposite,  j/^««^  John  Bull, 
and  snappish  old-young  English  lady  ;  at 
the  extreme  right  two  French  exhibition- 
ers :  have  to  fight  for  air^  but  get  it, — 
then  hold  my  peace  as  much  as  possible  : 
''^Madame,  cela  finiraj  cela  ne  durera 
pas  oL  tout  Jamais  f^  We  are  quiet  to 
one  another,  and  no  incivility  occurs. 
"Auteuil,"  said  my  French  neighbor  on 
the  right,  an  oldish,  common-place,  .inno- 
cent man  ;  then  "  Montmorenci  ";  country 
very  beautiful  here  ;  grows  gradually  less 
so  ;  "  Pontoise,"  and  still  uglier  flat,  bare 
country,  gradually  after  which  quite  flat, 
bare,  ill-tilled,  and  ugly,  and  so  continues. 
At  "  Arras  "  (you  can  see  nothing  of  it,  or 
of  anything  :  a  mere  open,  barren  flat,  and 
a  meagre  little  barrack  of  a  station-house 
built),  get  a  bun  and  glass  of  vin  ordinaire, 
—  this  was  all  my  food  till  England. 
"Amiens"  (nothing  visible);  "Lille" 
(ugly  waste  station-house) :  on,  on.  Oh  let 
it  end !  Country  all  Jlatj'  flax  with 
ditches  :  haricots  in  upright  bundles  with 
a  stick  in  each ;  spade  husbandry  (man 
digging),     careful     culture     hereabouts ; 


pleasant-looking  villages  on  the  higher 
ground  towards  the  sea  ;  some  trees,  very 
feeble;  broad  level  railway  course,  often 
straight  as  a  line  ;  not  one  tunnel  from 
Paris.  Short  battering  shower  or  two, 
then  again  bright  weather.  Thank  Heav- 
en, Calais  at  last.  Passport  showing; 
crowded  botheration,  steamer  overflowing 
(German,  Italian,  French),  in  the  end  we 
do  get  under  way,  —  have  seen  nothing  oi 
Calais  but  the  harbor  and  some  of  the 
steeple-tops  :  is  not  that  a  beautiful  way 
of  travelling? 

Our  passage  was  of  two  hours,  rather 
pitching,  cold  wind,  once  a  violent  shower 
of  rain:  "  Hoahh  —  ohh  !  "  frequent  and 
sordid;  couldn't  think  of  smoking;  stood 
mainly.  Stewards  abundantly  humane; 
one  poor  German  lay  half-dead  ;  two  hun- 
dred of  us  or  more,  —  Dover  in  the  damp, 
gusty  twilight ;  and  at  length  squeeze  out. 
"  Commissioner  of  Gun  Tavern,"  one  can 
get  refreshment  along  then  !  Brandy  and 
water  and  beef-steak,  in  the  dirty  coffee- 
room  of  Gun  Tavern,  —  extremely  wel- 
come in  fine,  and  beneficial  India  captain 
talking  as  he  ate,  foolish  old  Lancashire 
steam  machinist  (from  Lago  Maggiore 
region)  answering  loudly,  foolishly.  Com- 
missioner has  done  my  trunk  :  "two-franc 
piece  "  (what  you  please),  —  no  likelihood 
of  starting  "  for  an  hour  yet,"  so  many  are 
we.  Get  my  wetted  (not  dried)  topcoat. 
Somebody  has  stolen  three  good  cigars ; 
happily  nothing  else.  Station-house,  and 
place  myself;  can't  see  trunk,  have  to  be- 
lieve it  right  (and  it  proves  so).  Fat 
Frenchwoman  lands  beside  me  again. 
Young  English-Belgian  tourists  (seeming- 
Iv),  three  young  men,  one  ditto  woman  ; 
silly  all,  and  afraid  of  air.  Off,  at  last, 
thank  Heaven  !  By  the  shore,  cliffs,  and 
sea  to  Folkestone;  we  have  no  lamp  (so 
many  in  train),  after  Folkestone,  thanks 
to  beef-steak  and  extremity  of  fatigue,  I 
fall  asleep  (never  the  like  in  a  railway  be- 
fore);  half-waken  twice,  to  pull  down  the 
window  (which  is  always  pulled  up  again 
straightway);  awaken  wholly,  and  it  is 
London  Bridge !  Admirable  silence, 
method  and  velocity  here.  They  keep  us 
standing  some  ten  minutes,  tickets  got, 
trunks  are  all  laid  out  in  an  enclosure  un- 
der copious  light;  "Tiens,  je  vois  ddjk 
ma  malle  !  "  exclaims  Monsieur  :  as  might 
I,  and  others.  Near  midnight,  through 
muddy  rains,  am  home  safe,  —  scarce  cred- 
ible ! —  and  have  as  it  were  slept  ever 
since.  Oh  the  joy  of  being  home  again, 
home  and  silent!  No  Ashburton  come 
yet :  weather  wet.     Finis.     7  Oct.,  1851. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
INCIDENTS    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    A 
NATURALIST. 

BY   MRS.    ANDREW  CROSSE. 

Nature's  best-loved  children,  above 
all,  those  to  whom  she  reveals  her  secrets, 
are  seldom  the  favorites  of  fortune.  This 
was  the  case  with  Philip  Gosse,  the  natu- 
ralist, who  made  his  early  experiences  of 
life  under  the  trials  and  troubles  attendant 
upon  genteel  poverty.  The  family  tradi- 
tion of  "  better  days  "  could  hardly  do 
more  than  deepen,  by  contrast,  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  thrifty  mother  in  making 
both  ends  meet,  in  the  modest  household 
where  the  future  scientist  spent  his  youth. 

In  the  interesting  biography  of  Mr. 
Gosse,  lately  given  to  the  world  by  his 
son,  we  are  led  to  see  how  the  untoward 
circumstances  of  poverty,  and  the  drudg- 
ery of  an  uncongenial  occupation,  were 
alike  surmounted  and  turned  aside  by  the 
strong  instinct  of  a  powerful  mind  seeking 
its  true  vocation  in  life. 

Philip  Gosse  was  born  at  Worcester  in 
1810,  but  his  family  removed  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
his  father's  sister,  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Bell,  the  zoologist,  had  long  been  estab- 
lished. 

Poole  was  then  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
prosperity,  owing  to  the  Newfoundland 
tishing  trade,  which  gave  wealth  to  the 
Newmans,  Slades,  and  other  west  country 
families.  This  trade  declined  after  the 
fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  has  now 
become  nearly  extinct ;  but  the  town  has 
found  a  new  industry,  in  its  export  of  Pot- 
ter's clay  to  Seville,  Stockholm,  and  Dordt. 
In  what  are  called  "  the  good  old  days," 
this  neighborhood  was  the  centre  of  ex- 
tensive smuggling  transactions,  which  had 
the  effect  of  breeding  up  a  daring  and 
turbulent  population.  An  old  doggrel 
says :  — 

If    Poole   was   a   fish-pool,  and  the   men   of 

Poole  —  fish, 
There'd  be  a  pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for 

his  dish. 

The  so-called  "free  trade"  in  Dorset- 
shire was  the  more  difficult  to  suppress, 
because  it  was  winked  at  very  considera- 
bly by  many  persons  of  good  position. 
The  writer  remembers  some  old  folks  who 
felt  a  pride  in  telling  how  ^' Squire  never 
troubled  if  the  horses  were  taken  out  of  the 
stable  on  a  moonless  night,  and  were  found 
next  morning  with  their  fetlocks  thick  in 
mud,  as  if  the  devil  himself  had  ridden 
them."  Nor  was  it  believed  that  the  said 
justice  of  the  peace  asked  any  inconven- 


ient questions  about  the  keg  of  French 
brandy  that  was  usually  found  after  such 
occurrences,  beneath  the  straw  in  a  corner 
of  the  stable. 

The  traditions  of  Poole  had,  besides,  a 
romantic  record  of  buccaneering  exploits  ; 
and  during-  the  Civil  Wars  the  Puritan 
townsfolk  distinguished  themselves  by 
defeating  Lord  Inchiquin  and  his  Irish 
regiment,  and  capturing  Prince  Rupert's 
treasure,  that  was  being  despatched  to 
Weymouth.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  political  Puritanism  of  earlier 
times  survived  in  the  strong  religious  dog- 
matism of  Nonconformity — and  it  was 
this  spirit  that  young  Philip  Gosse  assim- 
ilated, in  all  its  zealous  intensity  and  in  its 
intellectual  limitations.  Side  by  side  with 
spiritual  convictions  that  at  times  over- 
shadowed his  life,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
lad's  growing  devotion  to  natural  history; 
with  the  instinct  strong  within  him,  he 
sought  for  teaching  in  the  woods  and 
streams,  where  at  the  bend  of  the  river  the 
water-lilies  grew  thickest  —  or  on  the  wide 
heath,  where  the  murmurous  hum  of  in- 
sects made  a  music  that  he  loved.  In 
penury  and  disappointment,  in  days  of 
hope  and  in  hours  of  despair,  this  genuine 
love  of  nature  was  the  safeguard  of  his 
youth  and  the  solace  of  his  old  age. 

Ruskin  somewhere  remarks  "on  the 
benefits  of  a  totally  neglected  education," 
and  we  may  remember  that  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  attributed  the  peculiar  application 
of  his  talents,  in  fact  his  success  in  life,  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  to  a 
school  where  the  master  neglected  his  du- 
ties, and  where  he,  as  a  child,  was  left  very 
much  to  himself.  Philip  Gosse  was  an- 
other example  of  the  advantages  whi«h 
some  natures  derive  from  the  best  process 
of  education,  that  of  self-teaching  ;  one 
year'  at  a  grammar  school  at  Blandford 
was  all  the  serious  instruction  the  lad  ever 
received. 

At  fifteen,  he  began  to  make  his  own 
living  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  counting-house 
at  Poole.  Two  years  later,  in  1827,  young 
Gosse  was  drafted  off,  much  against  his 
own  inclination,  to  a  commercial  house  in 
Newfoundland.  On  the  voyage  out  he 
quickly  developed  his  rare  faculty  of  ob- 
servation—  nothing  escaped  him  ;  and  he 
set  himself  the  task  of  keeping  an  illus- 
trated natural  history  journal.  Whales 
spouting,  petrels,  boatswain  birds,  and  the 
visits  of  the  gorgeous  Portuguese  men-o'- 
war  {physiala)  were  all  carefully  noted 
down  by  the  pencil  of  the  eager  observer, 
who  made  himself,  in  course  of  time,  a 
most  finished  and  accurate  draughtsman. 
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He  had  a  hereditary  right  to  this  talent,    his  turn,  repeatedly  round  and   round  the 


for  his  father  was  a  miniature  painter 

Arriving  at  Carbonear,  Philip  Gosse 
settled  down  at  once  to  his  uncongenial 
office  work,  which  only  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  made  endurable,  through  the  weary 
eight  years  that  he  was  destined  to  spend 
in  Newfoundland.  His  love  of  animals, 
great  and  small,  especially  for  anything 
curious,  soon  became  known,  and  the 
good-tempered  sailors,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  would  bring  him  from  time  to 
time  specimens  of  oddities  that  they  met 
with  in  their  voyages.  He  interested  him- 
self about  the  habits  of  the  seal  and  other 
animals.  Among  his  notes,  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  a  regular  game  of  play 
which  the  otters  in  this  high  latitude 
carry  on  amongst  themselves. 

It  chanced,  during  a  foot  journey  that 
Gosse  made,  that  an  old  trapper,  who  was 
acting  as  his  guide,  pointed  out  to  him 
"  the  otter  slides  "  on  the  steep  slope  of 
a  bank. 

These  slides  were  as  smooth  and  slippery 
as  glass,  caused  by  the  otters  sliding  on  them 
in  play  in  the  following  manner :  Several  of 
these  amusing  creatures  combine  to  select  a 
suitable  spot.  Then  each  in  succession  lying 
flat  on  his  belly,  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
slides  swiftly  down  over  the  snow  and  plunges 
into  the  water.  The  others  follow  while  he 
crawls  up  the  bank  at  some  distance,  and 
running  round  to  the  sliding-place  takes  his 
turn  again  to  perform  the  same  evolution  as 
before.  The  wet  running  from  their  bodies 
freezes  on  the  surface  of  the  slide,  and  so  the 
snow  becomes  a  smooth  gutter  of  ice.  This 
sport  the  old  trapper  had  frequently  seen  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  delight,  for  hours  to- 
gether. 

In  reference  to  the  idea  that  set  games 
are  played  by  animals  the  writer  may  men- 
tion a  curious  incident,  witnessed  by  the 
late  Andrew  Crosse,  at  his  residence  on 
the  Quantock  hills.  Looking  one  day 
from  his  laboratory  window  into  a  court* 
yard  that  was  remote  from  any  disturbance, 
he  there  saw  a  robin,  dragging  the  appar- 
ently dead  body  of  another  robin,  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  on  the  paved  court. 
After  continuing  this  strange  proceeding 
several  times,  the  mimic  Achilles,  with 
the  corpse  of  the  feathered  Hector  at  his 
heels,  stopped  suddenly  in  his  circuit 
round  the  fancied  walls  of  Troy,  and  as 
suddenly  threw  himself  on  his  back  as  if 
stark  dead,  with  half-distended  wings  and 
rigid,  up-turned  legs.  iMeanwhile  the 
other  robin,  the  seeming  victim  of  a  cruel 
triumph,  woke  up  to  full  life,  and  seiz- 
ing upon  his  companion,  dragged  him,  in 


mystic  circle.  The  gam.e  ended,  and  both 
birds  f]ew  off  together  to  the  neighboring 
trees. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Philip 
Gosse's  residence  in  Newfoundland,  he 
had  no  settled  plan  in  his  natural  history 
studies;  he  loved  all  things,  both  great 
and  small,  that  appertained  to  the  inferior 
creation,  and  a  mere  accident  at  length 
determined  the  nature  of  his  researches. 
He  chanced  to  be  at  an  auction,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  for  ten 
shillings  Adam's  "Essay  on  the  Micro- 
scope." The  possession  of  this  volume 
formed  an  epoch  in  his  life;  it  had  the 
effect  of  concentrating  his  interest  on 
entomology,  and  finally  leading  him  to 
microscopic  zoology,  the  field  of  his  most 
original  and  permanent  contributions  to 
science. 

Newfoundland  yielded  but  a  poor  har- 
vest of  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles  — 
still  there  were  some  to  be  found,  and  with 
these  he  began  his  collection.  Fortu- 
nately, about  this  time,  after  an  absence 
of  some  years,  he  was  enabled  to  take  a 
summer  holiday,  returning  for  a  few 
weeks  to  his  home  in  dear  old  Dorset- 
shire, In  describing  a  walk  round  the 
familiar  haunts  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  says  :  — 

I  was  brimful  of  happiness.  The  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  hedgerows ;  the  mossy  gnarled 
oaks  ;  the  fields  ;  the  flowers ;  the  pretty  war- 
bling birds ;  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun  ;  the 
dancing  butterflies  —  it  seemed  to  my  en- 
chanted senses,  just  come  from  dreary  New- 
foundland, that  I  was  in  Paradise.  How  I 
love  to  recall  every  little  incident  connected 
with  that  first  morning's  excursion  !  —  the 
poor  brown  crane-fly,  which  was  the  first  En- 
glish insect  I  caught;  the  little  grey  moth 
under  the  oaks,  at  the  end  of  the  last  field; 
the  meadow  where  the  Satyridce  were  sporting 
on  the  sunny  bank ;  the  heavy  fat  Miisca  in 
Hechfordfield  hedge,  which  I  in  my  ignorance 
called  a  Bombylius,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
play of  entomological  lore  manifested  all  that 
day  by  the  family,  who  frequently  repeated 
the  sounding  words  —  "  Bombylius  bee-fly. " 

This  bright  glimpse  of  England,  and 
the  collecting  possibilities,  in  hedgerows 
teeming  with  insect  life,  was  to  be  of  the 
briefest.  The  poor  clerk  had  to  return  to 
his  office  work,  and  to  the  still  more  dis- 
tasteful duty'of  counting  the  seal  pelts,  as 
the  cargoes  were  discharged.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  Gosse  kept  up  his  prac- 
tice of  recording  every  fact  connected  with 
natural  history ;  this  included  a  meteoro- 
logical journal.  In  1833,  he  began  to  fill 
a  volume  with  drawings  of  extreme  accu- 
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racy,  illustrating  the  entomology  of  the 
country.  As  sonne  of  the  figures  were 
magnified,  he  needed  a  microscope.  He 
had  brought  back  from  Poole  two  lenses, 
which  he  contrived  to  mount  in  bone  ; 
this  lens,  neatly  set  in  putty,  was  the  only 
microscope  he  was  able  to  procure  for 
many  years. 

This  interesting  biography  affords  a 
curious  picture  of  Newfoundland  as  it  was 
socially  half  a  century  ago.  Philip  Gosse 
had  known  from  the  time  of  his  first  set- 
tling there,  that  the  Irish  element  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  law-abiding  and 
loyal  section  of  the  colonists.  But  in  the 
winter  of  1833,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
naturalist  had  been  adding  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  species  of  insects  to  his 
collection,  party  spirit  ran  higher  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.  Protestants  went 
in  mortal  fear,  for  the  Irish  everywhere 
vastly  outnumbered  them,  and  were  striv- 
ing to  gain  a  monopoly  of  political  power. 
The  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger^  a  Prot- 
estant paper,  had  been  advocating  the 
colonial  cause  with  much  courage  and 
ability,  and  for  this  he  was  greatly  hated 
by  the  Irish,  who  revenged  tliemselves  in 
the  following  characteristic  manner. 

Mr.  Henry  Winton,  the  editor  in  ques- 
tion, was  a  young  man  of  great  spirit,  and 
generally  liked ;  and  was,  moreover,  a 
friend  of  Gosse's,  sharing  in  many  of  his 
religious  views.  Careless  of  danger,  Win- 
ton  was  returning  one  night  alone  from 
Carbonear  to  Harbor  Grace,  after  transact- 
ing business  at  the  former  place  —  when, 
as  Gosse  describes  :  — 

He  was  suddenly  seized  in  a  lonely  spot  by  a 
set  of  fellows,  who  pinioned  him,  while  one  of 
their  party  cut  off  both  his  ears.  This  out- 
rage created  an  immense  sensation,  and  caused 
a  sort  of  terror  among  the  loyalists.  A  per- 
functory inquiry  was  made,  but  the  Irish  in- 
fluence prevented  it  from  being  carried  far. 
It  was  soon  known  that  the  mutilation  was  the 
act  of  a  Dr.  Molley,  a  surgeon,  of  Carbonear, 
but  he  escaped  all  punishment. 

The  increasing  ill-feeling  of  the  Irish 
towards  their  fellow-colonists  made  life 
more  and  more  unpleasant  for  the  English 
in  Newfoundland.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  growing  conviction  felt  by  Gosse 
that  the  commercial  house  with  which  he 
was  connected  was  in  itself  less  prosper- 
ous, and  offered  him  no  future,  decided 
him  to  leave  the  colony  and  seek  his  for- 
tune elsewhere.  In  the  end  he  determined 
to  throw  in  his  chance  with  some  friends, 
whose  religious  views  were  the  same  as 
his  own,  and  who  were  going  to  try  farm- 
ing in  Canada  —  so  thither  he  went.     It 


was  summer,  and  at  first  he  was  delighted 
with  the  place  where  they  settled,  ''on 
account  of  the  profusion  of  butterflies." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  geology  of  a 
district  is  indicated  by  its  entomology,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Gosse  thought  little 
enough  of  the  subsoil.  He  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Jacques  brought  a  surprising  amount 
of  ignorance  to  the  work  they  had  in  hand. 
For  three  years  they  toiled  and  struggled 
against  adverse  circumstances,  but  the 
only  success  was  the  butterflies.  In  the 
intellectual  isolation  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  Gosse  was  thrown  more  and  more  on 
the  companionship  of  nature.  What  had 
been  a  pastime  became  now  the  main  re- 
source and  consolation  of  his  mental  activ- 
ity. Nor  were  these  years  so  barren  of 
result  as  they  seemed  ;  the  work  of  close 
observation,  of  unflagging  industry  in  the 
pursuit  of  zoology,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  laborer's  future  renown  and  achieve- 
ment. The  harvest  of  those  years  of  ap- 
parent failure  was  reaped  in  1840,  when 
Gosse's  first  published  volume,  "The  Ca- 
nadian Naturalist,"  made  its  appearance. 
But  even  when  his  present  outlook  was 
depressing  in  the  extreme,  there  were  mo- 
ments of  enjoyment.  If  he  sighed  as  a 
farmer,  he  rejoiced  as  a  naturalist  in  the 
vivid  life  both  of  fauna  and  flora  in  the 
uncleared  forests  of  Canada.  In  his  home 
letters  he  describes  the  country  as  charm- 
ing in  the  summer.  With  a  touch  of 
humor  he  says  :  — 

You  asked  me  if  I  had  shot  any  turkeys  or 
deer;  you  know  not  how  good  a  shot  I  am. 
I  have  shot  at  a  squirrel  three  times  succes- 
sively without  doing  him  any  "  bodily  harm  " 
—  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish 
sportsman  who  made  the  bird  —  "lave  that, 
any  way  "  —  for  the  squirrel  would  not  leave 
the  tree,  but  continued  chattering  and  scold- 
ing me  all  the  time. 

By  the  spring  of  1838,  Gosse  had  so 
impoverished  himself  by  farming,  that  in 
despair  he  sold  off  everything.  Of  course 
he  realized  far  less  than  he  expected,  in 
fact  the  result  was  deplorable.  "  He  was 
now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
not  possessed,  when  all  his  property  was 
sold,  of  so  many  pounds."  He  now  re- 
solved to  go  to  Alabama  ;  he  had  the  idea 
of  setting  up  there  as  a  schoolmaster; 
anyhow,  he  would  have  the  chance  of 
looking  upon  the  richer  life  and  more  va- 
ried vegetation  of  the  sunny  south.  It 
was  a  wholly  nebulous  conception  practi- 
cally considered,  but  the  instinct  of  the 
naturalist  drew  him  thither,  and  he  went. 

Though  sad  of  heart  and  empty  in 
pocket,  the  world  was  full  of  interest  to 
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Gosse ;  even  his  passage  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Mobile,  in  the  dirtiest  of  boats, 
with  the  most  churlish  of  skippers,  who 
hated  him  as  a  "Britisher,"  afforded  him 
pleasure.  When  he  entered  the  Gulf 
Stream,  all  discomforts  were  forgotten  in 
the  amusement  of  fishing  up  some  of  the 
gulf-weed,  which  was  covered  with  all  man- 
ner of  small  creatures.  Many  of  these, 
he  says  in  his  diary,  he  preserved  for  a 
while  in  sea-water,  to  watch  their  motions 
and  ways.  This  was  probably  the  initial 
idea  of  the  aquarium.  In  all  his  researches, 
Gosse  preferred  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lem of  life  in  the  lower  forms  of  creation, 
and  to  study  the  habits  of  living  creatures 
—  rather  than  to  accumulate  specimens 
for  the  closed  cases  of  a  museum. 

The  voyage  in  the  dirty  schooner  had 
lasted  four  weeks,  when,  on  turning  a 
sandy  cape  covered  with  pine-trees,  the 
city  of  Mobile  came  into  sight.  Here 
Gosse  made  the  last  entry  in  his  diary, 
written  while  afloat;  it  is  sad  enough. 
He  writes :  — 

Drawing  so  near  to  the  time  on  which  hangs 
my  fate,  my  means  nearly  exhausted,  and  un- 
certain what  success  I  may  meet  with,  I  have 
been  all  day  oppressed  with  that  strange  faint- 
ness,  a  sickness  of  heart,  which  always  comes 
over  me  on  the  eve  of  any  expected  conjunc- 
tion. 

A  fortunate  accident,  which  reads  al- 
most like  an  incident  in  fiction,  brought 
Gosse  into  communication  with  a  fellow 
passenger  on  board  the  river  steamer  in 
which  he  embarked  after  leaving  Mobile. 
This  fellow  passenger  turned  out  to  be 
the  Honorable  Chief-Justice  Saffold,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  his  estate  at  Dallas, 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  at  the  moment 
wanting  a  master  for  a  school  composed 
of  his  own  sons,  and  the  sons  of  some  of 
his  neighbor  proprietors.  Here  was  the 
very  man  he  was  seeking;  Gosse  had 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  his  chance 
acquaintance;  the  bargain  was  struck 
there  and  then,  with  the  promptness  pe- 
culiar to  colonials.  Within  an  hour,  the 
steamer  dropped  Gosse  and  his  luggage 
at  the  solitary  landing-place — nearest  to 
Dallas;  the  chief-justice  had  business 
further  up  the  river,  so  he  left  the  new 
schoolmaster  to  find  his  way  as  best  he 
could  to  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
After  some  comical  experiences,  he  found 
lodgings  in  this  place  —  but  the  school- 
house,  a  rough  shanty  of  unhewn  logs, 
was  situated  some  way  off  in  a  romantic 
spot,  a  clearing  in  the  forest  with  two 
noble  oaks  left  for  shade.  The  furniture 
was  of  split  pine  boards,  unsawn  and  un- 


planed,  and  the  boys  were  almost  as  rough 
as  their  surroundings  ;  but  they  soon  grew 
to  be  fond  of  their  "  strange,  insect-col- 
lecting, animal-loving  master,"  and  before 
long  formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
corps  of  collectors. 

To  the  naturalist  himself,  it  was  like  a 
transformation  scene  —  to  feel  at  rest,  his 
daily  bread  assured,  and  to  see  himself 
surrounded  by  all  the  gorgeous  luxuriance 
of  a  southern  clime,  after  being  so  long  a 
dweller  in  northern  latitudes. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  remarked  by  Gosse 
as  well  as  others,  that  many  wild  animals 
forsake  the  interior  recesses  of  the  forest 
to  approach  the  habitation  of  the  gun- 
carrier,  man. 

The  writer  has  received  personal  assur- 
ance that  the  bears  of  the  Tatra  Moun- 
tains, in  northern  Hungary,  will  descend 
into  the  plain  and  cross  the  railway  lines 
to  feed  in  the  fields  of  ripe  maize.  Their 
love  of  raspberries,  too,  is  well  known ;. 
on  one  occasion  a  bear  intruded  on  a  peas- 
ant woman,  who  was  gathering  this  fruit 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Tatra  ;  she  threw 
down  the  basket,  and  fied  in  haste ;  but 
bruin  intended  no  personal  violence,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  her,  but  simply 
regaled  himself  with  the  contents  of  her 
basket. 

In  Alabama,  Gosse  remarked  that  squir- 
rels mostly  abounded  on  the  confines  of 
the  cultivated  districts.  In  that  part  of 
the  world  they  are  made  into  excellent 
pies  ;  but  they  seemed  willing  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  planter's  table,  as  long  as 
they  could  disport  themselves  in  the  corn- 
fields. They  carry  on  their  depredations 
from  the  time  the  grain  is  forming  in  the 
sheath,  till  it  is  ripe  to  be  housed  —  and 
they  waste  more  than  they  eat. 

While  Philip  Gosse  was  teaching  the 
boys  in  the  log-hut,  and  learning  his  own 
lessons  from  nature  in  the  wilds  —  this 
squirrel  nuisance  became  acute.  The 
mischief  they  did  to  the  crops  was  very 
serious  indeed  ;  and  all  efforts  at  keeping 
them  under  proved  unavailing  ;  there  was, 
in  short,  a  perfect  plague  of  squirrels.  At 
this  juncture,  a  fellow  from  the  North  sent 
round  an  announcement  that  he  would  give 
a  lecture  on  an  infallible  preventive  to  the 
depredations  of  the  squirrels.  Planters 
eagerly  assembled  from  all  sides,  and 
though  a  considerable  entrance-fee  was 
charged,  the  room  was  crowded  —  Gosse 
being  among  the  number.  The  lecturer, 
who  had  a  plausible  manner,  occupied 
some  time  in  describing  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  squirrels,  and  the  difficulty 
of    coping    with    them.     It    required   no 
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lecturer   to 
planters. 

At  last,  he  approached  the  real  kernel  of 
his  oration.  "  You  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  hear 
my  infallible  preventive,  the  absolute  success 
of  which  I  am  able  to  guarantee.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  observed  that  the  squirrels  invariably 
begin  their  attacks  on  the  outside  row  of  corn 
in  the  field.  Omit  the  outside  row,  and  they 
won't  know  where  to  begin!  "  The  money 
was  in  his  pocket ;  he  bowed  and  vanished  by 
the  platform  door;  his  horse  was  tied  to  a 
post,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  and  was  seen 
no  more  in  that  credulous  settlement.  The 
act  was  one  of  extreme  courage  as  well  as  im- 
pudence in  that  land  of  ready  lynching ;  but 
after  the  first  murmur  of  stupefaction  and 
roar  of  anger,  the  disappointed  audience  dis- 
solved into  the  most  good-humored  laughter 
at  themselves. 

The  laughter  and  good  humor  evinced 
on  this  occasion  was  by  no  means  the 
characteristic  of  social  life  in  Alabama, 
as  Gosse  himself  was  destined  to  discover. 
Before  long  he  was  made  to  feel,  in  spite 
of  the  easy  hospitality  that  had,  so  to 
speak,  given  him  a  free  pass  into  their 
midst,  that  if  he  did  not  in  all  things  ac- 
cept their  ways  and  their  institutions,  he 
was  but  a  stranger  in  the  land  —  a  stranger 
of  suspicious  political  opinions,  who  dared 
to  be  critical,  and  must  be  suppressed. 
Even  what  they  called  his  ''British 
brogue  "  was  an  offence,  for  the  planters 
spoke  with  another  accent.  He  was  fre- 
quently taunted  with  the  prophecy,  in- 
sisted on  with  rancorous  feeling,  that 
"America  would  shortly  whip  the  Brit- 
ish," and  political  discussion  became  im- 
possible. But  the  greatest  discomfort  of 
his  position  arose  from  the  horrors  he  was 
forced  to  witness  in  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  the  unhappy  slaves  ;  especially 
during  the  bustle  of  cotton-picking.  The 
southerners  were  so  jealous  at  that  time  of 
any  foreign  strictures  upon  their  "  domes- 
tic institution,"  that  Gosse  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  correspondence  was  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  if  he  touched  upon  the 
question  of  slavery  in  his  letters.  In  daily 
life,  there  was  nothing  for  his  righteous 
indignation  but  a  heart-sickening  silence. 
He  records  how  — 

The  shrieks  of  women  under  the  cow-hide 
whip,  cynically  plied  in  the  very  courtyard 
beneath  his  windows  at  night,  would  make 
him  almost  sick  with  distress  and  impotent 
anger ;  he  tried  to  stuff  up  his  ears  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  the  agonizing  cries  which  marked 
the  conventional  progress  of  this  very  peculiar 
*'  domestic  institution." 

In  the  late  autumn  Gosse  had  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever,  which  completely  pros- 


trated him  for  the  time  ;  and  his  employers 
taking  advantage  of  his  illness  as  an  ex- 
cuse, superseded  him  in  his  post.  This 
does  not  give  one  a  very  pleasant  idea  of 
the  "  Southern  gentlemen  "  on  whom  the 
English  lavished  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
in  the  late  war. 

Philip  Gosse  now  bade  adieu  to  the 
New  World,  where  his  varied  experiences 
had  brought  him  little  besides  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  After  a  brief  visit  to- 
Dorsetshire  we  find  him,  in  the  summer 
of  1839,  in  London,  casting  about  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  sale  of  his 
natural  history  collections  afforded  him 
some  aid ;  and  fortunately  he  had  pre- 
served the  manuscript  of  the  "Canadian 
Naturalist."  This  was  now  his  one  and 
only  chance ;  and  after  several  vain  at- 
tempts at  preaching  for  absent  ministers, 
and  teaching  flower-painting  to  young 
ladies,  he  resolved  to  show  his  manuscript 
to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose 
work  on  the  "British  Quadrupeds,"  in 
1837,  had  given  him  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist.  Contrary  to  Gosse's 
expectations  —  for  he  was  utterly  without 
hope  or  courage  in  this  literary  venture  — 
his  cousin  was  pleased  with  the  work,  and 
strongly  recommended  it  to  Mr.  Van 
Voorst,  the  scientific  publisher.  This 
gentleman  subsequently  appointed  a  day 
for  Gosse  to  call  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  [says  his  biographer]  the  shil- 
lings, nursed  as  they  might  be,  were  slipping, 
slipping  away.  The  practice  of  going  once  a 
day  to  a  small  eating-house  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  instead  of  it,  a  herring  was  eaten 
as  slowly  as  possible  in  the  dingy  attic  .  .  . 
At  last  the  day  broke  on  which  Mr.  Van 
Voorst's  answer  was  to  be  given,  and  with  as 
much  of  the  gentleman  about  him  as  he  could 
recover,  the  proud  and  starving  author  pre- 
sented himself  in  Paternoster  Row.  He  was 
no  longer  feeling  any  hope,  but  merely  the 
extremity  of  dejection  and  disgust.  The  wish 
to  be  out  again  in  the  street  with  his  miserable 
roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hands,  was  the  emo- 
tion uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  publisher 
began  slowly:  '*  I  like  your  book;  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  publish  it;  I  will  give  you  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  it. "  One  hundred  guineas! 
It  was  Peru  and  half  the  Indies !  The  reac- 
tion was  so  violent,  that  the  demure  and  min- 
isterial looking  youth,  closely  buttoned  up  in 
his  worn  broadcloth,  broke  down  utterly  into 
hysterical  sob  upon  sob,  while  Mr.  Van  Voorst 
—  mur muling  "My  dear  young  man!  My 
dear  young  man!  "  —  hastened  out  to  fetch 
wine,  and  minister  to  wants  which  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  pride  to  conceal  any  longer. 

A  very  fair  amount  of  success  attended 
the  publication  of  the  "Canadian  Natural* 
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ist,"  but  as  yet  the  author  did  not  perceive 
that  his  true  vocation  was  scientific  liter- 
ature. His  morbid  religious  views  often 
depressed  and  trammelled  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  mind;  the  sedentary  life  in  a 
town  invariably  threw  his  thoughts  in- 
wards, with  an  injurious  result  upon  his 
spiritual  vision.  He,  like  many  another, 
needed  an  open-air  life  for  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  his  faculties ;  he  was  always 
at  his  best,  intellectually,  when  seeking 
the  truth  from  nature  at  first  hand. 

Since  his  return  to  England,  Gosse  had 
been  diligently  pursuing  the  work  of  self- 
education,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  natu- 
ral history  ;  but  so  diffident  was  he,  at 
first,  that  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  undertake  the  writing  of  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Zoology,"  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. The  preparation  of  these  two  vol- 
umes, for  which  he  received  £170,  took 
Gosse  very  frequently  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  led  to  his  making  many  valuable 
acquaintances  among  other  men  of  sci- 
ence. It  was  a  wholly  new  and  a  very 
delightful  sensation,  this  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, which  now  warmed  the  reserved 
man  into  something  like  geniality  with  his 
fellows. 

Hitherto,  buffeted  by  fortune,  nature 
had  been  his  only  friend  —  perhaps, 
therein  lay  his  strength.  To  Philip 
Gosse's  honor  it  must  be  mentioned,  that 
the  first  use  he  made  of  his  improved 
finances  was  to  offer  a  home  to  his  aged 
parents  ;  his  father,  a  man  who  had  always 
been  hopelessly  at  odds  with  fortune,  was 
now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  and  a  con- 
firmed invalid.  A  modest  dwelling  was 
found  in  Kentish  Town,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  long  garden  behind,  and  beyond 
Avaste  fields,  stretching  away  to  the  north. 
One  night  Gosse  had  fastened  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  to  a  tree,  watching  for  night  moths 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  "  run  in  " 
by  a  couple  of  zealous  constables,  to  whom 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
fact  that  his  strange  occupation  was  en- 
tirely law-abiding. 

In  1843  Gosse  turned  his  attention  to  a 
new  branch  of  natural  history  —  the  deep- 
sea  fauna;  and  the  result  was  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  his  most  popular  books, 
"The  Ocean."  While  this  was  going 
through  the  press,  he  set  off  again  on  his 
travels ;  this  time  to  Jamaica ;  going 
thither  to  collect  objects,  generally  of  zoo- 
logical interest.  He  remained  on  the 
island  eighteen  months,  a  period  of  great 
refreshment  of  spirit,  though  he  was  dis- 
appointed  in  the    insects,  butterflies  and 


moths  being  rare.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  birds  ;  and 
having  by  this  time  become  a  very  fair 
shot,  he  had  no  trouble  in  making  good  his 
collection.  During  the  tropical  rains,  he 
describes  himself  as  hard  at  work  ;  drying 
and  packing  his  plants,  preparing  his 
birds,  wrapping  up  his  orchids,  cleansing 
his  shells,  and  packing  them,  generally  for 
transmission  to  his  sale  agent  in  London. 
Gosse's  description  of  riding  off  before 
daybreak  into  the  forest,  is  infectious  in 
its  enthusiasm  ;  and  we  are  made  partak- 
ers in  his  deep  joy  at  the  glowing  tints  of 
dawn,  which  chase  the  shadows  from  the 
mountain-side,  and  awake  all  that  abound- 
ing gladness  of  life  which  hails  the  bright- 
ness of  a  tropical  sun. 

He  was  accompanied  in  these  expedi- 
tions by  a  negro  lad  named  Sam,  whose 
intelligence  became  so  developed  during 
his  few  months  of  service,  that  he  could 
be  trusted  to  make  collecting  expeditions 
by  himself,  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
not  a  few  unique  specimens.  His  memory 
with  respect  to  species  was  remarkable. 

Often  and  often  [says  Mr.  Gosse]  when  a 
thing  has  appeared  to  me  new,  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  Sam,  who  on  a  moment's  examina- 
tion would  reply,  "  No,  we  took  this,  in  such 
a  place,  or  on  such  a  day;  "  and  I  invariably 
found  on  my  return  home  that  his  memory 
was  correct. 

To  the  naturalist's  regret,  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  him  to  leave  Jamaica,  and 
in  August,  1846,  he  took  his  passage  in  a 
homeward-bound    steamer.      The    vessel 
stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the    passengers   availed    them- 
selves  of   the    opportunity  of  seeing  the 
town.     With  the  exception  of  Gosse,  the 
whole  party  visited  the  cathedral;  but  it 
was  characteristic  of  this  strangely  preju- 
diced and  intolerant  man,  that  he  would 
never  under  any  consideration  enter  what 
he    called  "  a  popish    mass-house."     Still 
more  curious   was  the  fact,  that  though  a 
great  lover  of  poetry,  even  including  By- 
ron, who  in  youth  had  first  fired  his  love 
of   literature,   yet    he    would   never    read 
Shakespeare,    because    he    was    a    play- 
wright.    Southey  he  liked,  for,  as  he  said, 
"he    was  the   best  naturalist   among  the 
English    poets,"   and  had   described  sea- 
anemones  like  a  zoologist  in"Thalaba." 
A  further  instance  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  narrowness  of  Gosse's  creed, 
occurs  in  one  of  his  unpublished  letters 
of  a  later   date.     His  correspondent  had 
probably  referred    to  Tennyson's    "  Holy 
I  Grail,"  and  remarked  on  the  poetic  influ- 
I  ence  of  this  "solemn  and  weighty  legend. 
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To  me  [writes  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  indignant 
reply]  the  "  Holy  Grail  "  is  a  solemn  and 
weighty  crime,  resting  on  ages  of  deepest  dark- 
ness and  blackest  evil,  that  ever  were,  for 
t^c:iy  were  the  ages  of  unchallenged  dominion 
dhAnti-Christ.  This  San  grail  is  but  an  ab- 
breviate form  of  sang  real,  "  the  real  blood." 
The  whole  superstition  rested  on  and  em- 
bodied the  abomination  of  trans-substantiation 
—  the  great  diabolic  engine  by  which  the 
Papacy  has  maintained  its  dreadful  dominion. 

Fortunately  for  his  own  fame  and  the 
general  good,  the  necessity  at  this  period 
of  earning  his  daily  bread  hindered  Gosse 
from  spending  his  militant  efforts  in  driv- 
ing non-elect  souls  from  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy.  He  returned  from  Jamaica  to 
find  himself  in  the  full  swing  of  successful 
scientific  and  literary  work.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  "Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica,"  and  his  "  Birds  of  Jamaica," 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  Gosse 
may  now  be  said  to  have  found  his  true 
vocation  in  life,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  popularization  of  science.  It  is  famil- 
iar enough  in  our  day,  but  he  was  the  first 
who  sent  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  to 
spend  delightful  hours  on  the  seashore; 
and,  as  some  one  said,  "invented  a  new 
pleasure  "  in  the  marine  aquarium,  which 
owed  its  complete  realization  to  his  inge- 
nuity in  applying  the  simple  use  of  nature's 
own  laws.  The  idea  of  maintaining  the 
balance  between  animal  and  vegetable  life 
on  chemical  principles,  was  not  new  — 
nothing  is  new!  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1833,  Daubeny 
read  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  action  of 
light  upon  plants  ;  he  proved  that  light  is 
a  specific  stimulus,  keeping  alive  those 
functions  from  which  the  assimilation  of 
carbon  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen  result. 
In  truth  this  mother-thought,  together  with 
Priestley's  earlier  experiments  on  the 
emission  of  oxygen  gas  by  plants,  was  un- 
known to  Gosse  when  he  began  his  inde- 
pendent researches.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  idea  of  the  aquarium  formulated  itself 
in  his  mind  while  he  was  investigating,  by 
aid  of  the  microscope,  certain  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  notably  the  rotifers^  those 
curiously  conditioned  wheel  animalcules, 
which  henceforth  became  his  speciality, 
and  formed  his  most  important  and  endur- 
ing work  as  a  scientist.  The  time  when 
Gosse  became  one  of  nature's  ablest  in- 
terpreters to  the  uninitiated  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  respect 
to  science;  something  of  romance  and 
wonderment,  like  a  halo  formed  of  the 
morning  mist,  still  surrounded  natural 
science,  but  henceforth  the  objects  of  re- 
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search  were  to  be  divided  and  subdivided 
into  well-defined  limitations.  The  natu- 
ralist who  bade  us  view  a  whole  world  of 
complex  beauty  and  varied  interest,  no 
more  exists;  but  we  have  instead  a  host 
of  specialists  —  there  are  mammologists, 
moUuscologists,  and  ichthyologists  —  and 
a  man  must  now  devote  himself  to  a  re- 
stricted division  of  labor,  and  peg  away  for 
half  a  lifetime  at  spiders  or  sponges. 

While  working  heartily  and  profitably 
at  his  profession,  Philip  Gosse  had  wisely 
taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  a  lady  who  not 
only  shared  his  religious  convictions,  but 
whose  talents  and  culture  enabled  her  to 
assist  him|in  his  task  of  translating  Ehren- 
berg's  important  work  on  the  influence  of 
fossil  infusoria  in  building  up  the  great 
globe  itself.  This  happy  marriage  had 
taken  place  in  1848;  a  subsequent  event 
is  thus  characteristically  marked  in  the 
naturalist's  diary :  "  E.  delivered  of  a  son. 
Received  green  swallow  from  Jamaica." 
Both  entries  proved  of  permanent  interest ; 
the  "son  "  has  become  his  father's  biog- 
rapher, and  the  "green  swallow"  reposes 
in  perennial  beauty  behind  a  glass  case  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

After  a  long  spell  of  hard  work  in  Lon- 
don, Gosse's  health  compelled  him,  in 
1852,  to  seek  again  the  open-air  life  that 
was  necessary  to  his  well-being.  The 
results  of  his  visits  to  Babbicombe  and 
Ilfracombe  were  given  in  that  delightful 
volume,  fragrant  of  tonic  breezes,  "A 
Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire 
Coast."  Not  only  is  "  beauty  enregistered 
in  every  nook  "of  woodland  mystery,  but 
it  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  pool  left  by  the 
receding  tide,  where  in  the  clear  crystal 
may  be  seen  the  puckered  fronds  of  the 
oar-weed,  drooping  beside  the  corolla-like 
crown  of  tentacles  which  form  the  feelers 
of  some  brilliant  sea-anemone. 

On  one  of  his  lonely  rambles,  Gosse 
came  upon  a  large  water-filled  cavity  in  the 
rock,  but  which  was  too  deep  to  be  easily 
examined.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  eager  sportsman  stripped  as  for  a  bath, 
and  plunged  into  the  cool  reservoir.  He 
was  rewarded  by  finding  "  a  madrepore  of 
refulgent  orange  color,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Balanophyllia^  a  fossil  coral,  whose 
existence  with  an  actinia-like  body  of 
richly  colored  living  flesh  had  never  been 
suspected." 

Gosse's  researches  at  this  period  led  to 
a  redistribution  of  genera,  and  the  naming 
of  many  new  species  of  British  sea-anem- 
ones. As  an  accurate  and  careful  ob- 
server, he  stands  almost  unrivalled  among 
his  fellow  workers ;  and  it  is  an  interest- 
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mg  fact  that  Dr.  Herdman's  recent  biolog- 
ical researches  on  the  Adamsia  palliaia 
—  that  curious  anemone  which  strikes  up  a 
partnership  with  the  hermit  crab  —  have 
contirmed  Mr.  Gosse's  original  observa- 
tions on  these  strange  fellow-lodgers  in  the 
shell-house  of  the  defunct  whelk  —  obser- 
vations made  forty  years  earlier. 

The  widespread  interest,  indeed  excite- 
ment, caused  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
splendid  aquarium  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, is  within  the  recollection  of  many  of 
the  less  youthful  among  us.  It  afforded 
an  excellent  field  for  observing  the  habits 
of  those  curious  and  often  beautiful  crea- 
tures who  inhabit  the  caves  of  ocean,  and 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
known to  us.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the 
aquarium  became  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
It  was  quite  the  exception  for  a  drawing- 
room  to  be  without  its  ornamental  tank  of 
marine  creatures.  Leech  gave  some  de- 
lightful sketches  in  Punch  on  the  fancy  of 
the  hour.  Amongst  them  we  may  recall 
a  "terrific  accident,"  which  was  nothing 
less  than  the  bursting  of  "  Mrs.  Twaddle's 
Aqua-Vivarium  ;"  the  water  has  deluged 
the  carpet,  and  the  lively  crabs  and  livelier 
eels  are  scuttling  about  everywhere  ;  with 
petticoats  tucked  up  out  of  the  wet,  the 
old  lady  is  vainly  trying  to  catch  the  eel 
with  the  tongs  !  In  another  skit.  Leech 
gives  a  very  comical  view  of  ladies  young 
and  old  —  at  low  water  —  stooping  about 
in  search  of  curios,  and  taking  no  thought 
of  their  ankles. 

But,  seriously  speaking,  the  sea  dredg- 
ing was  a  most  exciting  occupation,  for  it 
became  a  matter  of  business  with  Gosse 
in  1853,  when  the  Zoological  Gardens  ex- 
pected a  daily  "bag"  from  their  purveyor 
of  living  curiosities.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  stayed  a  long  while  at  Weymouth, 
always  sailing  with  an  old  fisherman, 
named  Jonas  Fowler,  who  delighted  to 
the  end  of  his  life  to  talk  of  how  "  me  and 
Mr.  Gosse  went  out  dredging  in  the  bay." 
He  had  re-christened  his  boat,  calling  it 
the  Turritella,  "  just  to  astonish  the  fish- 
ermen, you  know,  sir."  Mr.  Gosse  de- 
scribes how  Fowler  became  quite  learned 
in  the  crackjaw  nomenclature.  He  would 
say :  — 

Now,  sir,  if  you  do  want  a  gastrochcena,  I 
can  just  put  down  your  dredge  upon  a  lot  o' 
'em.  I'm  in  hopes  we  shall  have  a  good  cri- 
bella  or  two  off  this  bank,  if  we  don't  get 
choked  up  with  them  'ere  ophiocotnes. 

About  this  time,  his  friend  Charles 
Kingsley  had  been  urging  Gosse  to  try 
Clovelly,  and  the  latter  replies  :  — 


How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  such  a 
companion  as  yourself  in  the  investigation  of 
these  prolific  shores.  I  have  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, this  summer,  nearly  four  thousand  living 
animals  and  plants.  Of  course,  many  rarities 
and  some  novelties  have  occurred  in'  such  ^n 
amount  of  dredging  and  trawling  as  this  tit- 
volved. 

Kingsley's  review  in  the  North  British, 
of  Gosse's  extremely  popular  and  often- 
quoted  work  —  "  The  Aquarium  "  —  was 
memorable  for  the  fact  of  the  review  being 
subsequently  enlarged  into  that  charming 
little  volume  familiar  to  us  as  "  Glaucus ; 
or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore." 

Bowerbank  had  told  Gosse  that  he 
would  find  "  Tenby  the  prince  of  places 
for  a  naturalist,"  and  thither  the  latter 
went  in  the  summer  of  1854.  From  this 
place  he  wrote  some  pleasant  letters  to 
Kingsley,  descriptive  of  his  "anemoniz- 
ing  "  exploits,  and  of  his  delight  at  finding 
the  beautiful  caves  -of  St.  Margaret's  Isl- 
and, with  their  "  rugged  walls  and  floor 
studded  with  the  full-blown  blossoms  of 
those  lovely  animal  flowers."  The  volume 
called  "Tenby"  which  forms  the  record 
of  this  visit  exhibits,  perhaps,  some  little 
evidence  of  spent  enthusiasm.  The  con- 
fidential simplicity  of  the  style  invoked 
from  the  Saturday  Review  a  friendly 
laugh  on  "  Mr.  Gosse's  air  of  taking  us 
upon  his  knee,  like  a  grandpapa." 

The  naturalist,  whose  seaside  rambles 
had  hitherto  been  shared  by  his  wife,  was 
destined  to  be  again  thrown  on  himself, 
and  to  be  bereft  in  losing  her  of  all  inti- 
mate companionship.  By  her  early  and 
lamented  death,  he  lost  —  to  quote  Low- 
ell's words  — 

The  fire-side  sweetnesses  —  the  heavenward 

lift, 
The  hourly  mercies  of  a  woman's  soul. 

Depressed  in  spirits,  physically  un- 
hinged, and  perhaps  somewhat  mentally 
exhausted  by  the  untiring  labors  of  the 
last  few  years,  there  now  returned  upon 
Gosse  the  morbid  religious  despondency 
that  formed  the  background  of  his  singu- 
lar nature.  In  these  times  of  depression 
nothing  relieved  him  so  much  as  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  of  controversy,  and  bela- 
bor the  devil  and  his  followers,  the  non- 
converted,  without  mercy.  He  held  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  like  blood-hounds 
in  a  leash,  to  let  loose  on  unbelievers.  In 
these  preaching  days,  the  intolerance  of 
his  creed  elated  his  soul  into  a  state  of 
infallibility,  that  sustained  him  through 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  joined  the 
sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren  —  but  he  was 
his  own  pope,  no  "dear  brother  "  ventur? 
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ing  as  much  as  to  stand  on  the  steps  of 
his  throne.  Many  of  these  characteristics 
—  a  really  curious  stud}'  in  psychology  — 
d.^e  gathered  from  his  unpublished  letters  ; 
ai'tjl,  moreover,  the  following  incident, 
laughable  enough  in  its  way,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Philip  Gosse's  biography.  His 
horror  of  the  festival  of  Christmas  some- 
times took  a  grotesque  form.  Like  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
fought  with  turkeys  and  with  geese. 
'•Christmas  plum-pudding,"  however,  was 
the  most  hateful  of  all  these  Yule-tide 
idols.  The  first  winter  that  his  little  son 
and  he  spent  alone  at  St.  Marychurch 
saw,  so  I  have  been  told,  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Gosse's  unflinching  firm- 
ness. No  difference,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  made  in  the  repast  of  which  father 
and  son  partook  on  Christmas  day,  but  the 
servants  were  less  austere.  They  made 
in  secret  a  plum-pudding  for  themselves, 
and  what  was  worse,  they  presently  lured 
the  little  boy  out  of  the  parlor  to  eat  a 
slice.  Scarcely  was  the  delicacy  down 
his  gullet,  than  conscience  began  to  work. 
He  had  "eaten  of  the  accursed  thing," 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  went  to  con- 
fess what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Gosse  sprang 
to  his  feet ;  leading  the  child  by  the  hand, 
he  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  kitchen, 
found  the  guilty  remainder  of  the  plum- 
pudding  on  the  table,  snatched  it  away 
into  the  back  garden,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  his  awe-stricken  child,  solemnly  hewed 
it  in  pieces  with  a  bill-hook,  and  scattered 
the  crumbs  over  the  dustbin.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  his  own  sense  of  humor  had  not 
preserved  him  from  perpetrating  this  piece 
of  folly,  for  humor  he  had  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  his  biographer  has  quite  done  him 
justice  in  this  respect. 

In  the  letters  before  referred  to  —  let- 
ters written  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
there  are  repeated  gleams  and  flashes  of  a 
very  human  sense  of  humor.  For  illus- 
tration, the  phrases  and  allusions  are  dif- 
ficult to  separate  from  their  context;  but 
the  native  gold  shines  here  and  there  in 
the  stony  matrix  of  his  pompous  intoler- 
ance. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  mixture,  in  the 
self-same  letter,  of  sound  worldly  wisdom, 
of  literary  acumen,  together  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  strongest  belief  in  the 
approaching  realization  of  apocalyptic 
prophecy  —  even  to  the  conviction  that  the 
saints,  few  enough  in  number,  would  be 
caught  up  to  the  Lord,  leaving  the  world 
to  a  period  of  unexampled  horrors.  Then 
reverting  to  mundane  things,  he  says  quite 
cheerfully,  "  Let  me  wish  you  joy  of  your 


black  letter  find  ;  to  you,  I  dare  say,  black 
letters  are  as  charming  as  sea-slugs  to 
me."  On  one  occasion  his  son,  still  a 
mere  lad,  had  evidently  asked  for  funds 
wherewith  to  make  some  addition  to  his 
wardrobe,  in  view  of  a  visit  to  a  person  of 
some  importance.     His  father  writes  :  — 

You  remind  me  of  canny  King  James's  ap- 
peal, when  he  asked  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  lend 
him  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  in  which  to  re- 
ceive the  French  Ambassador — "for  ye  wad 
na  that  your  king  should  appear  as  a  scrub 
afore  the  stranger." 

The  biography,  which  is  full  of  inter- 
esting side-lights  on  the  thought  and  sci- 
ence of  the  time,  mentions  the  fact  that, 
in  1857,  Gosse  was  assisting  Darwin  in 
his  researches  on  the  distribution  of  sea- 
animalcules —  a  matter  involving  "enor- 
mous conclusions,"  as  the  evolutionist  re- 
marked. The  letters  of  Darwin  to  his 
fellow-worker  are  replete  with  interest; 
they  show  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
apparently  insignificant  phenomena  of 
life,  which  under  his  classification  revealed 
the  potentiality  of  nature's  hidden  laws. 
Gosse,  on  the  other  hand,  though  so  accu- 
rate an  observer  that  it  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  any  differential  minutiae  to 
escape  him,  was  not  given  to  philosophize 
in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term  —  his 
theory  of  the  universe  being  strictly  Bib- 
lical, in  all  literal  acceptation. 

The  Welsh  Triades  give  three  primary 
requisites  of  genius.  Gosse  had  the  first 
and  the  second  ;  he  had  "  an  eye  that  could 
see  nature,"  and  he  had  *'  a  heart  that 
could  feel  nature"  — but  he  lacked  "the 
boldness  that  dares  follow  nature." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
MORE   INDIAN   BIRDS. 

A  FEW  words  about  a  few  more  Indian 
birds!  Only  a  few,  for  it  would  be  folly 
to  pretend  to  write  exhaustively  of  all  the 
birds  of  Bengal.  When  a  gun  is  fired  or. 
the  Chilka  lake  or  on  the  Chullun  beel,  or 
on  any  other  great  inland  piece  of  v;ater, 
the  flocks  of  birds  rise  in  such  myriads 
that  the  sky  is  almost  darkened  by  them. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  birds 
are  not  more  numerous  than  the  human 
beings  of  the  country,  but  that  is  a  sta- 
tistical matter  far  out  of  my  province  to 
decide.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  write  more  scientifically  about  some  of 
the  birds  with  which  I  was  tolerably  famil- 
iar. My  scientific  knowledge  was  very 
defective.     I  remember  on   one  occasion 
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listening  to  an  elaborate  discussion  con- 
cerning the  bird  that  my  scientific  friends 
called  a  dendrocygnus.  It  was  some  com- 
fort to  find  that  it  was  only  a  familiar 
waterfowl  known  to  me  as  the  whistling 
teal.  Perhaps  this  appellation  for  it  is 
wrong,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  duck  that  whistles 
and  perches  upon  trees.  I  don't  know  why 
science  gave  it  the  half-Greek,  half-Latin 
name  of  a  tree-swan.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
shooting  a  number  of  these  birds  that  we 
called  whistling  teal,  one  afternoon  when 
we  arrived  at  our  tents  well  tired  after  a 
long  and  hot  day's  beat  on  the  elephants, 
without  killing  anything  of  any  sort,  as  will 
sometimes  happen.  Owing  to  the  great 
heat  of  the  weather,  all  that  had  remained 
of  the  deer  and  birds  previously  killed 
had  gone  bad,  and  the  cook  had  nothing 
but  bully-beef  (as  the  soldiers  call  it)  for 
his  piece  de  resistance  for  dinner.  Fortu- 
nately when  the  elephants  went  off  to  drink 
and  bathe  at  a  large  tank  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  our  tents  they  disturbed  a 
number  of  whistling  teal,  which  impru- 
dently came  whistling  and  flying  round  the 
tents,  so  that  w^e  took  up  our  guns  and 
soon  provided  ourselves  with  some  fresh 
food.  A  salmi  or  a  curry  of  whistling  teal 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  for  a  hungry 
hunter.  If  these  teal  or  ducks  had  not 
whistled  we  might  not  have  known  what 
they  were  or  that  they  had  come  within 
our  reach. 

Probably  some  persons  among  the 
crowds  who  visit  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park  may  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  large  and  ugly  cranes  called 
Indian  adjutants.  I  don't  remember  why 
our  predecessors  in  India  gave  them  the 
name  of  adjutant.  It  is  a  classical  Indian 
bird  known  to  the  old  Sanskrit  poets  as 
the  har-gila,  or  bone-swallower.  A  full- 
grown  adjutant  stands  about  four  feet 
high.  It  has  a  large,  yellow,  horny,  sharp- 
pointed  beak  nearly  a  foot  long.  The 
head  or  skull  is  bare  save  as  to  a  few 
stunted  hairs  or  rudiments  of  feathers. 
Its  small  grey  eyes  look  dull  and  stupid; 
the  long  neck  is  thin  and  almost  naked. 
In  front  of  the  neck  there  hangs  a  bag  or 
pouch  of  elastic  skin,  which  the  bird  in- 
flates at  its  pleasure.  The  plumage  of  the 
body  is  of  a  greyish  blue  color  on  the 
back,  but  it  is  white  in  front.  The  legs 
are  long  and  bony,  like  those  of  other 
cranes,  but  the  knee-joints  are  large,  and 
the  great  splay  feet  and  claws  are  very 
powerful.  The  general  appearance  of  an 
adjutant  in  repose  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  bald  old  gentleman  standing  with 


his  back  to  the  fire,  with  his  hands  under 
his  coat-tails.  An  officer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance once  went  to  a  fancy  ball  dressed  as 
an  adjutant  bird,  but  it  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  the  notion  of  a  good  fancy  cos- 
tume. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  weatherwise 
in  Calcutta  begin  to  look  towards  the  dome 
of  Government  House  to  see  if  any  adju- 
tants have  arrived.  The  adjutant  is  the 
forerunner  of  the  rains  in  Bengal,  and  when 
the  residents  of  Calcutta  have  been  se- 
verely fried  and  baked  by  the  dry  heat  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  they  begin  to  look 
forward  for  that  change  in  the  weather, 
locally  called  the  rains,  in  which  their 
bodies  will  only  be  stewed  or  parboiled  at 
a  rather  lower  temperature.  But  until 
thirteen  adjutants  have  been  seen  sitting 
in  a  row  along  the  battlements  of  Govern- 
ment House,  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  make 
believe  that  the  rains  have  really  begun. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  preliminary 
showers  or  thunderstorms,  but  until  thir- 
teen adjutants  can  be  found  "  to  make  a 
house  "  on  the  roof  of  the  viceroy's  Cal- 
cutta residence,  Jupiter  Pluvius,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  rainy  season,  does  not 
condescend  to  take  his  seat.  If  any  one 
wants  to  know  why  thirteen  is  the  consti- 
tutional number  I  cannot  tell.  Some  peo- 
ple say  they  represent  the  members  of  the 
viceroy's  Council  who  are  up  at  Simla, 
but  their  number  is  not  always  the  same. 
I  can  only  recognize  tradition  and  the 
fact.  And  the  thirteen  birds  must  be  sit- 
ting in  line  on  the  roof.  It  does  not  count 
if  a  few  weak-minded  birds  are  perched 
on  the  heads  of  the  big  plaster  lions  that 
surmount  the  arched  gateways  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Government  House 
gardens.  In  former  days  a  huge  figure  of 
Britannia  was  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
dome  of  Government  House,  and  perhaps 
the  adjutants  are  loyal  to  the  memory  of 
Britannia.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  when  the  adjutants  come  to  Calcutta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  they  almost 
all  make  for  the  roof  of  Government 
House,  from  which  position  they  subse- 
quently distribute  themselves  to  different 
parts  of  Calcutta  according  to  their  fancy. 

The  adjutant  is  migratory,  and  many  of 
them  are  supposed  to  come  from  central 
Asia  ;  but  there  was  once  a  colony  of  them 
that  had  its  breeding-place  at  Comercoliy, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Calcutta,  whence  th^  old  East  India 
Company  used  to  bring  consignments  of 
Comercoliy  feathers  for  the  adornment  of 
ladies'  dresses  and  bonnets,  The  feath- 
ers  were  taken  from  the  birds'  nests,  or 
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from  the  birds  on  their  nests,  and  were 
only  procurable  in  the  breeding  season. 
A  few  adjutants  remain  in  Calcutta  all  the 
year  round,  but  these  are  usually  birds 
tidit  were  sick  or  maimed  when  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  returned  to  central  Asia, 
and  were  therefore  unable  to  go  with  them. 
There  are  some  few  degraded  adjutants  so 
wedded  to  the  unspeakable  filth  of  the 
outfall  of  the  Calcutta  drainage  works  that 
they  never  go  away  ;  but  any  right-minded 
and  healthy  adjutants  that  have  a  desire 
for  wedded  life  and  for  the  cares  of  a 
young  family,  depart  from  Calcutta  at  the 
end  of  September  to  the  country  where 
they  themselves  were  born. 

During  the  months  that  the  adjutant 
lives  in  Calcutta  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
him.  He  appoints  himself  chief  scav- 
enger of  a  certain  house  or  houses,  and 
has  first  choice  of  the  contents  of  the 
dust-bins,  which  each  householder  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  outside  his  gate  at  day- 
break till  the  conservancy  carts  remove 
them.  The  adjutant's  operations  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described, 
whilst  the  pariah  dogs  of  the  quarter  and 
a  bevy  of  attendant  crows  look  on  till 
his  lordship  is  satisfied  with  the  bonnes 
touches  that  he  picks  out  with  his  sharp 
beak,  tosses  into  the  air,  and  swallows, 
until  his  stomach  becomes  so  full  that  he 
is  obliged  to  take  a  little  walk  round  to  let 
matters  settle  themselves.  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  recently  deprived  of  a  story 
about  the  voracity  of  adjutants,  that  had 
been  believed  by  me  for  many  years.  I 
had  been  told  that  Mr.  R.  had  seen  an 
adjutant  walk  quietly  along  a  wall  to  a 
sleeping  cat,  which  it  pierced  with  its 
beak,  tossed  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  in 
its  mouth.  But  I  recently  met  Mr.  R., 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  did  not  see  the 
adjutant  swallow  the  cat,  but  that  his 
friend  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  had  seen  an 
adjutant  pick  up  and  swallow  a  live  kitten. 
Now  that  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  story  about 
the  cat.  For  a  kitten  may  be  about  the 
same  size  as  a  rat,  and  I  have  often  seen 
the  adjutants  catch  and  swallow  live  rats. 
At  the  stables  of  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  native  servants  used  almost 
every  night  to  catch  live  rats  in  traps. 
When  the  morning  came  the  men  used  to 
carry  the  traps  out  on  the  open  maidaun, 
attended  by  three  or  four  adjutants,  who 
very  well  knew  what  treat  was  in  store  for 
them.  With  our  binoculars  we  could  see 
from  the  house  the  poor  rats  let  loose  and 
dash  off  at  their  best  pace  towards  the 
stables.     But   a   grim    adjutant,  with  his 


long  strides  and  outstretched  wings,  soon 
overtook  the  rat,  tossed  him  in  the  air 
and  swallowed  him.  Occasionally  a  very 
smart  rat  would  double  under  the  leading 
adjutant's  legs,  but  the  rat  had  little 
chance  of  escape,  for  if  it  evaded  one 
pursuer,  it  only  ran  into  the  mouth  of 
another. 

The  adjutant  may  be  called  a  sacred 
bird,  but  as  this  epithet  might  be  misun- 
derstood as  if  it  applied  to  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy, I  must  explain  that  he  is  consecrated 
to  municipal  duty,  and  is  sanctified  by  the 
protection  of  the  municipal  law.  Any  one 
who  kills  an  adjutant  in  Calcutta  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  a  gold  mohur  or  thirty- 
two  shillings.  I  never  found  this  law  in 
the  statute-book,  any  more  than  I  ever  saw 
that  almost  fabulous  coin  the  gold  mohur 
in  its  original  gold.  But  there  is  no  En- 
glish magistrate  in  Calcutta  who  would 
hesitate  to  impose  a  fine  of  a  gold  mohur 
on  any  one  convicted  of  killing  an  adju- 
tant. One  of  my  contemporaries  in  the 
old  college  of  Fort  William  was  so  fined, 
although  he  had  killed  the  adjutant  in  his 
father's  garden,  and  his  father  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  chief  court  of  justice. 
There  used  to  be  a  tradition  that  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  the  barracks  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam once  blew  up  an  adjutant  by  inducing 
it  to  swallow  a  marrow-bone  in  which 
there  was  a  charge  of  gunpowder  and  a 
slow-burning  fuse,  but  I  hardly  believe  it. 
A  similar  but  perfectly  true  story  was, 
however,  within  my  own  cognizance,  and  it 
occurred  at  the  Chinsurah  barracks,  when 
the  old  29th  Regiment  was  quartered 
there.  The  soldiers,  after  their  dinner, 
got  two  marrow-bones  and  tied  them  to- 
gether with  a  stout  string  about  twenty 
yards  long.  The  marrow-bones  were  then 
thrown  out  separately  to  two  expectant 
adjutants.  One  bird  seized  and  swallowed 
one  bone,  and  the  other  bird  caught  and 
got  outside  (as  the  Yankees  say)  of  the 
other  bone.  The  two  birds  then  flew  up 
towards  their  usual  perches  on  the  barrack- 
roof,  but  as  they  flew  apart  the  string 
tightened,  and  as  they  pulled  against  one 
another,  and  neither  would  part  with  his 
bone,  they  finally  came  flopping  to  the 
ground  to  the  great  edification  of  the  sol- 
diers. When  the  two  birds  were  on  the 
ground  there  was  a  severe  tug  of  war  be- 
tween them,  until  at  last  the  string  broke, 
and  each  of  them  flew  off  triumphantly  to 
digest  his  bone,  and  the  yards  of  string 
attached  to  it  at  its  leisure. 

Some  few  adjutants  do  not  come  into 
towns  or  cities,  and  occasionally  when  out 
snipe-shooting  I  have  come  across  a  pair 
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of  them  wadino;  about  among  the  "[rowing 
rice,  and  picking  up  frogs  and  snakes  and 
fish.  Or,  as  one  sits  under  the  shade  of 
a  bush  at  midday  to  get  a  little  rest  and 
refreshment  after  snipe-shooting,  one  may 
look  up  into  the  bright  glare  of  the  cloud- 
less sky,  and  see  a  couple  of  adjutants, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  vultures,  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  wheeling  round  and 
round  in  a  large  circle,  their  legs  out- 
stretched and  their  wings  motionless,  al- 
though they  still  keep  moving  on  in  the 
same  apparently  objectless  round.  It  is, 
however,  probably  from  this  eminent  point 
of  vantage  that  the  vultures  and  the  adju- 
tants seek  their  daily  food,  when  it  is  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  shape  of  the  carcase 
of  a  dead  animal,  or  sometimes  of  a  human 
being.  There  are  some  authorities  who 
have  held  that  these  scavenger  birds  de- 
tect the  carrion  by  smell.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  undertake  to  deny  this,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prescribe  any  limit  to  the 
mysterious  diffusion  of  odor  in  the  open 
air,  when  one  knows  how  the  slightest 
smell  of  gas  or  of  cooking  spreads  itself 
throughout  a  large  house.  But  according 
to  my  own  observation,  and  that  of  most 
of  my  friends  out  shooting  and  hunting,  it 
seemed  to  us  probable  that  the  vultures 
discovered  their  quarry  by  sight  rather 
than  by  smell.  For  instance,  when  a  wild 
boar  was  speared  on  the  open  plain,  with 
no  trees  or  houses  near,  the  carcase  would 
be  left  lying  there  as  soon  as  the  head  or 
the  tusks  had  been  removed.  Presently 
two  or  three  crows  would  appear  from  no- 
body knows  where;  next  a  kite  or  two 
would  begin  circling  round,  and  then  there 
came  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  great  vulture 
dropped  suddenly  from  the  sky.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  there  would  be  a 
succession  of  arrivals  of  vultures  from 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  until  the 
ground  around  the  carcase  of  the  boar  pre- 
sented the  sight  of  a  struggling  mass  of 
brown  vultures.  It  was  our  belief  that 
the  vultures  floating  about,  high  in  the 
sky,  were  guided  by  sight.  The  first  vul- 
ture noticed  the  movements  of  the  crows 
and  the  kites,  and  descended  from  his 
post  of  observation  ;  the  next  nearest 
vulture  on  the  lookout  observed  his 
neighbor's  departure,  and  at  once  followed 
him,  and  so  all  round;  as  one  bird  saw 
another  making  off  for  some  fixed  point, 
he  knew  that  it  meant  business,  and  so  all 
joined  in  the  hunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  carcase  of  an  animal  is  covered 
over,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  the  vultures 
either  do  not  find  it  out,  or  they  are  afraid 
to  come  near  it. 


The  vultures  are  wonderful  scavengers. 
One  day  an  elephant  belonging  to  one  of 
my  friends  fell  down  dead  suddenly  not 
very  far  from  the  house,  and  there  was  no 
power  available  to  drag  the  huge  bo4y 
away.  The  mahout  suggested  that  the 
elephant  should  be  partly  dismembered 
and  exposed  so  as  to  invite  the  vultures. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say,  or  hard  to  get 
any  one  to  believe,  how  rapidly  the  vultures 
came  and  removed  every  bit  of  the  ele- 
phant, save  the  bones  and  part  of  the  skin. 
When  a  tiger  has  been  skinned  after  it 
has  been  shot  and  brought  into  camp,  the 
body  is  usually  left  to  the  disposal  of  the 
vultures.  On  one  occasion,  where  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable  for  an  observa- 
tion, we  took  out  our  watches  to  note  the 
time  in  which  the  vultures  could  eat  up 
the  whole  body  of  a  tiger.  The  skinned 
body  looked  just  like  the  carcase  of  a 
large  calf,  only  the  big  bones  and  hard 
muscles  are  very  different.  The  vultures, 
who  were  watching  hard  by,  descended  on 
it  in  hundreds,  and  in  rather  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  there  was  nothing  left  but 
a  few  of  the  larger  bones,  for  which  the 
pariah  dogs  were  ready  to  dispute  as  soon 
as  they  were  free  from  the  beaks  of  the 
vultures. 

The  vulture  is  a  gruesome  bird,  but  it 
has  evidently  no  idea  how  unpleasant  its 
appearance  is,  for  a  pair  of  them  will 
sometimes  attempt  to  build  their  nest  on 
the  roof  of  a  large  house  in  Calcutta,  or 
in  a  tree  in  the  garden  ;  and  if  they  effect 
a  lodgement  without  their  work  being 
stopped  in  time,  the  nuisance  is  consider- 
able. The  natives  of  India  appear  to 
have  more  favorable  ideas  about  them. 
The  Parsees  in  Bombay  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  vultures  crowding  over 
their  Towers  of  Silence,  whilst  the  mere 
idea  of  what  happens  there  causes  an 
Englishman  to  shudder.  The  Hindoos 
have  an  ancient  text  written  by  one  of 
their  favorite  poets,  whose  perverted  mind 
and  diseased  body  made  him  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  time  when  his  corpse 
would  be  floating  down  the  Ganges  with 
a  vulture  sitting  on  it.  The  English  gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  sacred  river  by  native  corpses,  so 
that  there  are  now  few  opportunities  for 
such  a  sight  as  the  poet  desired  to  be 
seen  ;  but  if  the  civilizing  hand  of  the  En- 
glish were  withdrawn  from  India,  the 
natives  would  probably  soon  revert  to  their 
old  practice  of  committing  their  bodies  to 
the  sacred  Ganges.  Finally,  I  regret  to 
say,  that  vultures  and  turkeys  have  been 
known  to  associate  in  India  on  such  teims 
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of  intimacy  that  I  had  a  considerable 
aversion  to  eating  the  flesh  of  a  turkey  in 
that  country;  and  there  are  stories  in  cir- 
culation that  iniquitous  native  purveyors 
have  sometimes  made  a  fine  vulture  do 
duty  for  a  turkey  at  the  tables  of  some  of 
the  greatest  personages  in  the  land. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  large  brown 
kites  that  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  India,  and  are  called  cheel 
in  the  native  language,  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  long,  shrill  note  that  they 
utter.  They  are  great  favorites  with  En- 
glish children,  who  are  taken  to  the  window 
by  their  native  attendants  to  watch  the 
kites  circling  round  the  house,  and  swoop- 
ing down  on  anything  that  seems  eatable. 
They  are  deadly  enemies  to  any  young 
chickens  that  chance  to  stray  from  the 
mother  hen.  The  dog  at  his  kennel,  lazily 
gnawing  a  bone,  hears  a  rush  of  wings, 
and  feels  a  hard  flap  on  his  head,  and  finds 
that  his  bone  has  been  carried  off.  A 
careless  native  servant  carrying  a  dish 
with  a  fowl  on  it  from  the  cook-room  into 
the  house  may  see  the  fowl  swept  off  be- 
fore his  eyes  by  a  bold  kite.  When  a 
pair  of  these  kites  have  a  nest  with  young 
ones  in  it,  they  will  attack  any  one  who 
happens  to  pass  by,  and  I  have  known 
dangerous  wounds  inflicted  by  them.  Still 
there  is  something  fascinating  in  watching 
these  birds  as  they  fly  round  and  round  in 
the  burning  sunshine,  emitting  their  long- 
drawn-out  note  "  chee-ee-1."  Another  kite 
of  similar  habits  is  called  the  Brahminy 
kite.  It  is  smaller  than  the  brown  kite. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  a  yellowish 
brown  and  the  head  is  white.  The  Brah- 
miny kite  has  a  bad  habit  of  killing  and 
eating  snipe  and  (probably)  other  small 
birds  ;  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  when 
out  snipe-shooting  to  find  that  the  Brah- 
miny kites  have  been  harrying  and  fright- 
ening away  the  snipe;  but  the  Brahminy 
often  has  to  pay  dearly  for  his  poaching 
amusement.  There  is  also  a  large  blue 
hawk  which  is  an  enemy  to  the  snipe- 
shooter.  It  pounces  down  from  mid-air 
upon  a  wounded  bird,  and  whilst  the 
sportsman  is  little  pleased  with  himself 
for  having  made  an  indifferent  shot,  it  is 
aggravating  to  see  a  blue  hawk  come  and 
carry  off  the  wounded  bird  before  the  gun 
is  reloaded.  But  if  you  mark  where  the 
blue  hawk  settles  with  his  quarry,  you  can 
presently  approach  him  cautiously  whilst 
he  is  busy  devouring  it,  and  you  will 
doubtless  have  your  revenge. 

Among  my  bird  friends  in  India  I  may 
count  the  owls,  which  are  numerous  and 
some  of  them  are    very   handsome   crea- 


tures. It  is  remarkable  that  in  India  the 
owl  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  stupidity, 
whereas  according  to  our  classical  stories 
the  bird  of  Minerva  was  typical  of  wisdom. 
When  a  native  wishes  to  apply  a  term  of 
sarcastic  endearment  to  a  stupid  friend  he 
calls  him  the  son  of  an  owl,  which  is  not 
considered  complimentary.  Among  my 
special  pets  were  two  little  brown  owls 
about  the  size  of  ring-doves,  that  became 
very  tame  and  would  fly  into  the  verandah, 
and  watch  us  as  we  took  our  tea  and  toast, 
although  they  never  condescended  to  touch 
any  of  the  fragments  of  bread,  or  any  sort 
of  fruit  that  was  thrown  towards  them. 
But  the  sight  of  a  cage  with  a  live  mouse 
in  it  was  enough  to  make  them  forget 
their  gravity,  so  that  they  hopped  about 
almost  frantic  with  delight.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  how  quickly  they  pounced  on 
their  prey,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  hole  in 
the  large  tree  in  which  a  tribe  or  family  of 
them  had  dwelt,  probably  for  generations. 
It  was  sometimes  my  fate  to  have  to  dis- 
turb the  common  white  owls  exactly  like 
the  common  English  owls,  that  had  taken 
possession  of  the  empty  buildings  known 
as  the  Government  Circuit  Houses,  that 
were  kept  up  at  certain  stations  for  the 
accommodation  of  peripatetic  inspecting 
officials  such  as  I  was.  When  we  were 
out  shooting  in  jungles  where  there  were 
big  trees,  we  sometimes  came  across  the 
large  brown  horned  owls  with  their  great 
lustrous  eyes,  silting  in  the  dark  shade  of 
some  leafy  tree,  and  quietly  munching  up 
a  snake  that  they  had  caught  in  the  night- 
watches.  They  would  stare  and  hiss  at 
the  approach  of  the  elephants,  but  they 
seldom  deigned  to  quit  their  perch,  or  to 
fly  out  into  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
we  never  fired  at  them. 

Let  me  pass  from  the  jungles  to  do- 
mestic life,  in  which  the  common  house 
sparrow  is  one  of  the  birds  that  readily 
becomes  a  sort  of  pet,  although  the  bold- 
ness of  the  little  thing  almost  amounts  to 
impudence.  There  are  very  few  Indian 
houses  in  which  the  sparrow  does  not 
build  its  nest  in  one  of  the  verandahs,  and 
this  practice  is  not  altogether  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  the  active  little  birds  are 
constantly  on  the  feed,  and  they  must  help 
to  diminish  the  number  of  noxious  insects, 
and  unpleasant  creeping  things  which 
abound  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  sparrow  is  so  untidy,  and  makes 
such  a  mess  with  bits  of  grass  and  feathers 
whilst  it  is  building  its  needlessly  large 
nest;  and  yet  though  the  nests  are  so 
large,  how  often  does  some  callow  little 
wretch  tumble  out  and  jiet  killed!     It  is 
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best  on  the  whole  that  the  sparrows  should 
learn  to  build  their  nests  in  the  trees  near 
the  house.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
to  quit  a  verandah  which  they  have  once 
adopted  for  their  domestic  purposes.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  tried  to get  rid  of  a  pair, 
and  the  hungry  hen-bird  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  a  phosphorized  bread-pill.  But  the 
cock-bird  the  next  day  brought  another 
hen  to  his  nest,  and  she  also  fell  a  victim 
to  the  poisoned  food.  Four  days  succes- 
sively the  cock-bird  imported  a  new  wife, 
but  one  after  the  other  they  all  died  sud- 
denly and  their  bodies  were  removed.  At 
last  the  cock-bird  disappeared,  and  perhaps 
he  had  incautiously  tasted  the  poison  and 
died.  Another  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
his  tea  and  toast  every  morning  punctually 
at  6  A.M.  in  the  verandah  of  the  third  story 
of  his  large  house  in  Chowringhee,  over- 
looking the  great  maidaun  of  Calcutta,  had 
a  favorite  hen-sparrow  with  an  injured 
beak,  that  was  quite  a  character  in  her 
way.  She  would  perch  on  his  knee  and 
hop  on  to  the  table  to  be  fed.  But  until 
her  wants  had  been  supplied  she  would 
not  allow  any  other  sparrow  to  enter  the 
verandah,  and  the  other  sparrows  seemed 
to  know  all  about  it,  and  usually  waited 
outside.  When  my  friend  retired  to  En- 
gland he  tried  to  bequeath  his  sparrow  to 
the  care  of  his  successor  in  the  house,  but 
the  affection  of  the  bird  must  have  been 
personal,  for  it  watched  for  its  old  friend 
for  several  days,  and  then  flew  away  and 
never  came  back,  although  it  might  have 
obtained  its  food  just  as  usual  from  his 
successor. 

In  a  former  paper  I  wrote  about  the 
Coolen  cranes.  There  is  another  large 
crane  known  as  the  sayrus  that  is  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  many  parts  of  India. 
When  I  was  living  at  Dacca  as  commis- 
sioner I  kept  a  large  tame  sayrus,  to  whom 
the  native  servants  had  given  the  name  of 
Kulloo,  but  I  believe  that  they  call  every 
tame  sayrus  by  that  name,  just  as  they 
speak  toevery  performing  bear  as  Madari. 
My  Kulloo  was  a  fine  specimen  fully  five 
feet  in  height.  The  plumage  is  of  a  del- 
icate, French  grey  color,  with  short,  bright 
crimson  feathers  on  the  throat  and  top  of 
the  head,  so  that  it  is  a  beautiful  bird  to 
look  at.  The  long  beak  is  rather  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  as  the  sayrus  usually 
aims  at  the  eye  of  an  assailant,  many  a 
small  dog  has  paid  by  the  loss  of  his  sight 
for  his  impudence  in  going  and  barking 
at  them.  Kulloo  used  to  come  into  the 
garden  outside  the  breakfast-room  window, 
and  wait  to  be  fed  with  bits  of  bread  and 
other  scraps  thrown  out  to  him,  which  he 
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caught  unerringly.  One  day  a  wicked 
man  who  was  staying  with  me  took  an  in- 
sidious shot  at  Kulloo  with  a  blow-pipe, 
and  the  sharp  dart  stuck  in  the  joint  of 
his  wing.  Kulloo  was  mad  with  pain  and 
excitement,  and  went  dancing  round  the 
garden  in  the  most  fantastic  fashion,  until 
at  last  the  native  servant  who  had  special 
charge  of  him  threw  himself  on  the  bird's 
neck  and  extricated  the  dart.  The  sayrus 
has  a  habit  of  dancing  about  and  jumping 
up  in  the  air  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
the  natives  say  that  when  it  dances  it 
prognosticates  rain.  In  my  opinion  Kul- 
loo did  not  set  up  as  a  rain  prophet,  but 
danced  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  do  so. 
He  had  a  bad  habit  of  walking  out  into 
the  native  town,  and  helping  himself  at 
the  grain  shops  in  the  native  streets;  but 
the  people,  though  afraid  of  him,  never 
did  him  any  harm,  as  they  have  a  supersti- 
tion that  it  is  wrong  and  unlucky  to  injure 
a  sayrus.  Mr.  Simson  tells  a  story  how 
a  native  gentleman  begged  him  not  to 
shoot  a  sayrus,  and  warned  him  that  the 
wife  of  a  sahib  who  had  shot  one  had 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  cholera.  One 
day,  as  we  were  riding  home  in  the  even- 
ing, we  met  Kulloo  being  brought  home 
from  the  native  town  in  the  custody  of  the 
police.  I  forget  what  mischief  he  had 
been  at,  but  it  took  four  policemen  to  bring 
him  along,  and  they  walked  behind  him 
with  a  rope  stretched  across  the  street, 
whilst  Kulloo  stalked  along  in  front,  look- 
ing back  contemptuously  at  his  custodians 
from  time  to  time.  When  I  left  Dacca  in 
1868  I  gave  Kulloo  to  the  Nawab  Ahsa- 
noolla  Khan  Bahadoor  of  that  city,  and 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  nawab,  in  writ* 
ing  to  me,  mentioned  that  Kulloo  was 
alive  and  well.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  ;  but  if  it  is  the  same  bird,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  oldest  sayruses  in 
existence. 

There  are  some  birds  that  soon  attract 
the  attention  of  the  railway  traveller,  as 
he  looks  out  at  the  monotonous  scenery 
that  presents  itself  mile  after  mile,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  in  the  long  journey 
between  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  tele- 
graph wires  are  carried  on  high  poles  along 
the  side  of  the  railway,  and  almost  the  only 
living  things  to  be  seen  are  the  king-crows 
and  the  jays  or  rollers,  and  the  shrikes 
that  perch  upon  the  wires.  I  have  known 
men  who  were  fond  of  having  a  bet  upon 
anything,  win  and  lose  their  money  by 
backing  the  number  of  king-crows  against 
the  number  of  jays  to  be  seen  within  the 
distance  of  a  mile  ;  or  the  king-crows  and 
jays  might  be  backed  collectively  against 
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the   shrikes,  the  last  named  birds  beino:,  1  per  to  any  other  kind  of  food  ;  and  it  may 


as  a  rule,  the  most  numerous.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  attraction  the  railway  and 
the  telegraph  wires  present  to  these  birds, 
but  there  they  sit,  in  the  glare  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  looking  intently  at  the  passing 
trains.  These  birds  live  chiefly  on  insects, 
and  perhaps  the  raised  embankment  of  the 
railway  has  provided  a  home  for  some 
insects  that  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
take  their  chance  in  the  swamps  of  the 
paddy-fields.  At  Chittagong,  where  every 
house  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  we 
could  quietly  sit  and  watch  the  king-crows 
of  an  evening  catching  a  large  kind  of 
black-and-yellow  beetle,  that  used  to  come 
flying  up  from  the  bushes  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  doubtless  in 
pursuit  of  its  own  food.  The  moment 
that  a  beetle  appeared  above  the  sky-line 
of  the  hill  a  king-crow  darted  at  it  and 
seized  it.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the 
king-crow  missed  its  shot  and  the  beetle 
would  fly  for  refuge  into  the  verandah  of 
the  house,  but  it  procured  for  itself  only  a 
short  reprieve,  as  a  pair  of  king-crows  at 
once  joined  in  the  chase,  and  were  almost 
certain  to  hunt  the  poor  beetle  to  its  death. 
It  may  be  explained  that  several  pairs  of 
the  king-crows  had  their  nests  in  the  trees 
round  the  house,  and  the  captured  beetles 
were  usually  carried  off  by  the  old  birds 
and  deposited  in  the  gaping  beaks  of  the 
young  birds  in  the  nest. 

There  is  one  bird  among  the  eatable 
game  birds  of  India  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  omit  to  mention.  This  is  the  floriken, 
or  florican,  for,  as  Mr.  Simson  says,  there 
is  no  rule  for  the  spelling  of  Indian  zoolog- 
ical names;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learned,  he  gives  its  scientific  name, 
Sypheotides  Bengalensis.  The  floriken 
bear  considerable  analogy  to  the  black- 
cock and  grey-hen  as  known  in  England, 
for  they  are  about  the  same  size,  and  both 
are  almost  equally  good  to  eat.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  cock-bird  is  also  much  the 
most  handsome  in  each  case,  whilst  the 
hen-birds  wear  a  costume  more  suitable 
for  their  concealment  from  observation 
when  sitting  on  their  nests.  The  floriken 
is  a  small  bustard,  and  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  some  parts  of  eastern  Bengal,  but 
it  seems  to  be  much  more  numerous  in 
that  part  of  the  country  which  adjoins  the 
Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  Himalayan 
ranges.  They  usually  live  in  the  patches 
of  thatching-grass  that  the  natives  culti- 
vate to  make  the  roofs  of  their  huts. 
Many  grasshoppers  dwell  in  this  grass, 
and  the  floriken  prefers  a  juicy  grasshop- 


be  that  the  special  delicate  flavor  of  its 
flesh  is  due  to  the  sweetness  of  young 
grasshoppers,  as  the  canvas-back  duck 
owes  its  savor  to  wild  parsley,  I  knew 
hardly  any  greater  pleasure  than  to  put  up 
a  floriken  unexpectedly,  and  to  shoot  it  as 
it  flapped  slowly  away  ;  but  though  it  is 
apparently  a  slow-flyer,  its  speed  is  most 
deceptive,  and  it  quickens  its  pace  at  every 
moment.  One  day  we  had  come  upon  an 
outlying  tigenthat  ran  off  through  a  patch 
of  grass,  and  put  up  a  floriken  as  it  went. 
We  marked  them  both  down,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  my  companions,  I  insisted  on 
going  first  to  shoot  the  floriken,  which  we 
did.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  my 
credit  that  we  killed  the  tiger  afterwards  ; 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  could  eat  the  floriken  and 
we  could  not  eat  the  tiger.  On  another 
occasion,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  relying 
perhaps  on  my  bad  example,  got  off  his 
elephant  to  go  and  shoot  a  floriken  that 
kept  flying  out  of  shot  in  advance  of  the 
elephants,  as  we  were  beating  for  a  tiger 
that  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  though 
we  knew  from  its  fresh  footprints  and 
other  signs  that  it  was  somewhere  about 
the  jungle.  On  this  occasion  I  was  not 
in  command  of  the  line  of  elephants,  but 
the  commander,  on  noticing  my  young 
friend's  delinquency,  halted  the  line,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  remount  his 
elephant.  And  it  was  well  that  he  did  so, 
for  the  tiger  was  lying  watching  us  from  a 
little  patch  of  high  green  weeds  that  did 
not  seem  large  enough  to  hide  a  cat,  so 
that  our  young  friend  might  have  come  to 
grief.  Another  young  friend  of  mine  used 
to  send  me  an  annual  tribute  of  floriken 
when  I  was  in  Calcutta.  I  had  helped  to 
get  him  the  appointment  of  manager  of  a 
large  Wards  estate  in  Maldah.  And  as  it 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  suppress  the  tigers 
and  other  game  that  abounded  in  part  of 
the  estate,  he  seldom  failed  in  the  month 
of  March  to  send  me  down  a  brace  of 
floriken  by  the  railway,  just  as  kind  friends 
in  Scotland  now  send  boxes  of  grouse  on 
August  12. 

The  floriken  is  usually  found  in  country 
that  holds  tigers.  A  more  generally  ac- 
cepted belief  is  that  where  peacocks  are 
found,  there  tigers  will  also  be  met  with. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  except  almost  all  that  part  of 
upper  India  where  the  peacock  is  a  sacred 
bird,  and  lives  unmolested  in  every  village. 
I  don't  know  where  the  boundary  line  lies 
at  which  peacocks  cease  to  have  the  char- 
acter of  sanctity,  but  there  was  no  protec- 
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tion  for  them  in  any  part  of  lower  Benofal 
or  Behar,  in  which  I  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  shooting  them.  In  Chittagong  we 
had  the  beautiful  Burmese  peacock,  wliich 
is  called  Pavo  spicifer  by  the  learned. 
This  bird  i.s  distinguished  by  its  lovely 
green  and  gold  color,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  blue  in  the  plumage.  It  was 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  trees  near  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  hills,  where  the 
footprints  of  tigers  were  often  to  be  seen, 
but  my  good  fortune  enabled  me  to  shoot 
several  of  the  peafowls  without  ever  en- 
countering a  tiger.  In  the  low  scrub 
jungle  around  Colgong,  in  Bhangulpore, 
the  common  peafowl  were  very  numerous. 
On  one  occasion  we  were  shooting  there, 
and  found  nearly  a  hundred  peafowl  col- 
lected in  a  large  field  of  the  castor-oil 
plant,  beneath  the  broad  leaves  of  which 
the  foolish  birds  thought  that  they  were 
hidden.  We  were  obliged  to  desist  from 
firing  at  them  after  we  had  kilted  enough 
for  the  wants  of  our  camp.  In  the  same 
jungle  one  day,  a  fine  peacock,  with  his 
tail  in  its  fullest  splendor,  rose  in  front  of 
me,  and  not  caring  to  fly  against  a  strong 
wind,  it  tried  to  double  back,  when  I  fired 
and  killed  it.  It  came  crashing  down  on 
the  top  of  a  pad  elephant,  on  which  two 
men  were  seated.  One  of  the  men  fell  off 
in  sheer  fright,  and  the  elephant  was  so 
terrified  that  it  ran  right  away  with  the 
other  man,  and  never  stopped  till  it  was 
brought  up  nearly  two  miles  off  by  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Ganges.  A  young 
peafowl  that  has  been  feeding  on  the  ripen- 
ing grain  crops  is  most  commendable  on 
the  dinner-table.  Later  in  the  year,  when 
they  have  to  live  upon  wild  berries  and 
other  tasty  food,  they  acquire  too  strong  a 
flavor;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  both 
the  young  and  old  birds  can  be  converted 
into  mulligatawny  soup. 

I  never  saw  a  white  peacock  except  in 
captivity.  But  there  is  one  small  peacock 
of  which  the  native  name  is  the  wood  pea- 
cock, whilst  scientific  people  call  it  the 
polyplectron,  that  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
in  the  creation.  They  are  rather  scarce, 
but  creeping,  gun  in  hand,  along  the  edge 
of  the  jungles  at  Chittagong  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  fog  had  lifted,  I  have 
sometimes  come  on  a  small  covey  of  them, 
and  have  hid  myself  to  watch  them,  but  I 
never  thought  of  firing  at  them  after  I  had 
once  obtained  a  specimen.  The  plumage 
is  of  a  mottled  grey  color,  with  bright 
blue-green  spots  or  stars  that  are  as  small 
as  sixpence  on  the  hen-birds,  but  as  big 
as  a  half-crown  on  the  tail  of  the  cock.     I 


think  that,  both  in  color  and  in  pattern, 
the  plumage  on  the  polyplectron  is  perfect, 
and  that  the  combination  of  the  shades 
would  look  admirable  in  a  lady's  dress. 
A  friend  once  sent  me  a  pair  of  these 
birds,  full-grown  and  alive,  and  I  tried 
hard  to  rear  them,  but  in  all  probability 
they  had  been  injured  in  the  snares  in 
which  they  had  been  caught,  and  they  died 
after  a  few  days. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  mention  of  three 
water-birds  that  are  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, either  for  their  bright  color  and 
graceful  appearance  or  for  their  other  rare 
qualities.  The  young  sportsman  in  east- 
ern Bengal  soon  makes  acquaintance  with 
the  kalim,  or  purple  coot,  as  Dr.  Jerdon 
calls  it.  The  bird  is  almost  as  large  as  a 
pheasant,  with  a  bluish  or  purple  body, 
and  red  head  and  legs.  It  is  rather  a 
stupid  bird,  for  it  sits  on  the  bushes  with 
little  attempt  at  concealment,  and  it  flies 
slowly  away  so  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  any  beginner  in  shooting.  It  is  rather 
good  to  eat,  and  the  native  attendants 
rush  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  fallen  bird  so 
that  they  may  have  a  share  in  the  spoil, 
for  sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  birds  will  get 
up  lazily  one  after  the  other  out  of  the 
same  patch  of  bushes,  and  are  easily  shot. 
The  water-pheasant,  which  is  also  known 
in  China,  is  a  very  graceful  bird,  with 
black  and  white  plumage,  and  carries  a 
tail  like  a  bantam  cock.  It  is  very  shy, 
and  runs  off  along  the  matted  weeds  so 
as  to  keep  out  of  gun-shot.  We  tried  to 
get  specimens  for  the  Calcutta  Zoo,  but 
they  all  died,  owing  probably,  as  usual,  to 
injuries  when  they  were  being  caught  in 
nets  or  snares.  There  is  a  bird  called  the 
khora,  of  which  a  native  gentleman  once 
presented  me  a  specimen.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  land-rail,  and  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  its  habits,  running  about  over  the 
weeds  and  the  inundated  rice-plants.  It 
has  very  long  and  strong  feet  and  claws, 
and  the  natives  use  it  as  a  fighting  bird, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  cared  to 
witness  the  battles  of  khoras  or  quails  or 
any  other  birds  that  are  kept  and  trained 
to  fight.  Mr.  Simson  says  that  the  pug- 
nacity of  the  khora,  when  wild,  leads  to 
their  capture  and  destruction.  A  tame 
and  trained  khora  is  turned  into  a  patch 
of  high  rice-plants,  w^here  it  calls  with  a 
sound  that  is  more  like  the  bellow  of  a 
bull  than  the  note  of  a  bird.  The  wild 
mates  answer  and  bellow  in  return.  When 
one  comes  sufficiently  near  the  tame  bird 
runs  to  meet  its  adversary.  The  birds 
then  fight  and  entangle  one  another  in 
their  long  claws,  until  the  owner  of  the 
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tame  khora  comes  up  and  secures  the 
wild  bird.  But  I  never  saw  this  myself, 
and  only  accept  it  on  the  faith  of  such  a 
good  sportsman  as  Mr.  Simson. 

C.    T.    BUCKLAND. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
IN   PRAISE   OF   MOPS. 

The  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  dogs  have  always  appeared  to  us 
a  most  interesting  study.  What  degrees 
of  morality,  intelligence,  self-control  do  we 
not  observe  in  their  different  families, 
from  that  narrow  and  uncertain-tempered 
specialist,  the  greyhound,  to  the  univer- 
sally popular  and  trusty  fox-terrier  whom 
you  can  "  do  anything  with,"  as  the  saying 
is!  This  axiom  means  in  particular  that 
the  habitual  companion  of  so  many  En- 
glishmen isj  like  that  equally  respectable 
creature  the  retriever,  susceptible  of  dis- 
cipline to  no  ordinary  degree.  Many  a 
humane  man  has  held  up  a  terrier  of  the 
fox  or  bull  type  and  beaten  the  animal  as 
he  loved  it,  and  till  his  arm  ached.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  dog  (whom 
we  have  seen  struggle  after  an  angry 
swan  in  mid-stream  and  triumphantly  pull 
its  tail  feathers  out)  is  exactly  afraid  to 
retaliate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
curly  black  brute  (capable  of  carrying  a 
good-sized  child  in  his  mouth)  whom  the 
keeper  chastises  to  an  accompaniment  of 
"  Ah  !  Ratt-<?//you  breeute  !  Wood-jerrr  f"* 
There  are  dogs  of  course,  such  as  the 
wolf-hound  that  killed  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman  the  other  day,  that  one  would 
hesitate  to  chastise  for  the  reason  that 
Kingsley  gives,  in  respect  of  the  hero  of 
his  famous  ballad  :  — 

The  clerk  that  should  beat  that  little  Baltung, 
Would  never  sing  mass  again  ! 

But  as  there  are  human  natures,  and 
those  not  always  the  worst,  that  do  not 
take  "punishment''  kindly,  so  are  there 
canine  natures.  The  difference  lies  in  a 
more  refined  sensibility  both  of  soul  and 
skin,  and  perhaps  in  a  rarer,  more  femi- 
nine, if  one  may  say  so,  and  more  spiritual 
nature. 

Of  such  sort  is  the  dog  of  whom  we 
write.  Mops  is  one  of  those  long-haired 
terriers  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  No  one 
could  ever  venture  to  beat  him  ;  he  would 
probably  go  wild  with  fright  or  passion  ; 
as  it  is,  he  has  hardly  ever  had  a  rough 
word  spoken  to  him.  Mops  is  neverthe- 
less in  ordinary  circumstances  as  good  as 


gold.  If  his  sensitive  temper  be  ever 
hurt,  that  is  generally  the  fault  of  some 
person  who  has  approached  him  either 
without  proper  introduction,  or  in  a  man- 
ner unsuited  to  his  dignity.  It  is  his 
habit  to  mark  these  occasions  by  pretend- 
ing not  to  know  his  dearest  friends,  as 
they  pass  while  he  lies  on  his  particu- 
lar mat  in  the  hall;  or  (in  very  extreme 
cases)  by  retiring  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  much  to  the  elation  of  that  elderly 
dignitary,  and  growling  from  the  low  and 
cushioned  window-sill  at  all  who  venture 
into  his  presence  with  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. There  are  points  in  his  character 
which,  in  such  an  animal,  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  alter  ;  but  these  are  not  the  low 
or  mischievous  tricks  of  common  dogs. 
He  would  scorn  to  run  after  a  chicken  or 
a  sheep.  Once  he  caught  a  very  little 
rabbit  on  the  front  lawn  and  brought  it 
with  tender  fondlings,  yet  half  alive,  to 
bed  with  him  in  his  basket  by  the  draw- 
ing-room fire,  whence  the  horrified  house- 
maid removed  its  corpse  during  his  ab- 
sence at  dinner-time.  He  has  also  been 
confronted  with  a  live  rat  with  which, 
though  exasperated  by  its  want  of  humor, 
he  for  long  endeavored  to  play,  till  it  bit 
him,  when  there  was  an  abrupt  end  of  the 
game,  and  of  the  rat.  But  Mops  has  de- 
cided instinctive  notions  about  how  cer- 
tain things  ought  to  be  done,  and  equally 
decided  aversions  to  certain  people.  To 
Mr.  Buller,  the  local  banker,  who  comes 
over  to  dine  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  he 
will  never  be  more  than  severely  civil, 
Mops's  olfactory  nerves  have  doubtless 
informed  him  of  this  gentleman's  secret 
preference  for  fox-terriers,  of  which  an 
adorable  specimen  is,  at  home,  cherished 
in  his  bosom  ;  but  there  are  possibly  other 
reasons. 

We  have  not  mentioned  yet  that  Mops 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  day,  though  this  is 
not  a  very  appropriate  simile  for  one 
whose  first  appearance  suggests  a  chaotic 
heap,  or  dancing  cloud,  of  dusky  hair 
through  which  now  and  then  you  catch 
the  sparkle  of  two  gleaming  dark-brown 
eyes.  Such  he  appears  (for  his  affections 
and  enthusiasms  are  unbounded,  and  his 
conduct,  when  pleased,  of  the  frantic  or- 
der) bounding  or  rather  rippling  down  the 
stairs  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  some  welcome 
arrival  or  (supreme  joy  !)  to  be  taken  out 
for  a  walk  by  the  right  person.  At  such 
a  moment  he  will  fling  shrieking  up  and 
down  the  passage  and  over  and  under  the 
furniture  like  an  animated  football;  but 
when  he  stops  dead  short,  or  jumps  upon 
your  knees,  shakes  back  his  hair  (which  is 
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really  silver-grey,  almost  sky-blue  in  a 
strong  light)  with  a  prodigious  effort,  and 
grins  ecstatically  in  your  face,  showing  all 
his  splendid  teeth  and  preparing  to  inflict 
a  vigorous  kiss  upon  any  unprotected  fea- 
ture, then  indeed  not  the  famed  Peloton  of 
Du  Bellay, 

Faisant  ne  S9ay  quelle  feste 
D'un  gay  braulement  de  teste, 

was  more  bewitching.  Having  mentioned 
the  subject  of  teeth,  we  must  add  that  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  Mops's  life  is 
to  "play  at  rats"  with  some  competent 
human  friend.  This  pastime  (which  is 
only  allowed  on  the  old  leather  settle  in 
the  smoking-room)  consists  chiefly  in  your 
trying  to  bury  him  in  cushions,  which 
should  not  be  of  expensive  material. 
Then,  if  you  have  an  old  velveteen  coat, 
you  may  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  come 
out  of  the  game  (which  is  deliriously  ex- 
citing) with  only  a  black  and  blue  arm,  for 
which  you  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
sight  of  Mops  erect,  breathless,  and  in 
admired  disorder,  with  his  large  eyes 
gleaming  like  coals  of  fire  at  you  through 
their  hairy  curtain,  simply  dying  to  begin 
again. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  he  is  not 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  "sporting  dog," 
and  that  is  so.  Though  he  has  no  idea  of 
being  all  things  to  all  men,  like  many  an 
honest  dog  of  our  acquaintance,  he  can  be 
anything  he  pleases  (for  his  genius  is  rich 
and  versatile)  with  the  people  he  really 
loves.  We  often  summon  him  to  come 
partridge-shooting  with  us  in  the  fields 
close  round  the  house.  If  we  find  him  not 
in  the  gun-room,  we  are  used  to  give  a 
low  whistle.  Instantly  a  responsive  and 
piercing  bark  echoes  through  the  back 
premises,  —  Mops's  demand  addressed  to 
domestics  in  general  to  open  some  door  in 
his  way  ;  then  another,  and  louder,  on  the 
first  landing  to  announce  his  approach  ; 
then  the  noise  of  a  carpet  being  dragged 
swiftly  down  the  front  stairs,  —  and  there 
is  Mops.  But  when  we  carelessly  pick  up 
our  breechloader  (and  this  we  always  do 
in  his  presence)  as  though  it  were  merely 
a  stick,  his  excitement  boils  over,  and  his 
yells  are  but  gradually  allayed  as  we  get 
outside  the  front  door. 

Among  the  turnips  and  potatoes  he  pre- 
sents the  strangest  figure,  his  long  hair 
draggled  with  the  wet,  and  his  pointed 
nose  and  broad  head  (for  once  visible  in 
their  natural  shape)  peering  up  every  now 
and  again  to  see  how  we  are  getting  on. 
Though  a  little,  slow  among  cover  which 
often  hides  him  from  sight,  he  will  quarter 


his  ground,  work  backwards  and  forwards 
at  avvave  of  the  hand,  and  set  at  his  game 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner.  Mops,  we 
do  verily  believe,  would  scent  a  cock- 
chafer; and  the  only  fault  in  his  pointing 
(a  thing  beautiful  to  behold  in  its  amateur- 
ish energy  and  self-consciousness)  is  that 
it  almost  as  often  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  thrush  as  of  a  partridge.  As  to  pass- 
ing by  any  living  thing  two  inches  high, 
he  would  never  dream  of  it.  Then  will 
he  return,  his  little  legs  plastered  with 
mud  and  shrunk  to  half  their  size,  and  his 
splendid  hair  hanging  down  like  a  Cretan 
goat's,  exhausted  but  supremely  happy, 
and  retire  to  the  pantry  to  be  brushed. 
For  Mops  is  strong,  very  strong  ;  a  dog  of 
this  size  need  be  strong  to  carry  about 
pounds  of  soil  and  quarts  of  water  in  his 
coat  all  day.  The  coat,  by  the  way,  con- 
ceals the  bull  neck  of  his  species,  and  the 
long  and  solid  trunk  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial quarters  and  fine  stout  forearms, 
so  that  the  animal  is  by  no  means  only  or- 
namental. 

As  to  his  use,  —  well,  let  this  sketch  be 
finished  with  the  story  of  Mops's  only  real 
adventure. 

Two  years  ago  his  owner  was  acting  as 
land-agent  in  a  much  disturbed  district  of 
Ireland,  and  lived  in  a  large  and  ugly  man- 
sion where,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  some 
one  else  ought  to  have  been  living.  But 
as  an  agent  our  friend.  Major  D.,  did  his 
duty  and  was  detested  by  the  peasantry. 
At  an  earlier  stage  they  had  "  carded  "one 
of  his  herds,  drowned  and  strangled  his 
calves,  and  even  fired  at  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters (a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen)  as  she  sat  in 
loose  array  at  her  window  one  summer 
night.  The  bullet  is  in  the  window-frame 
to  this  day.  Her  father,  who  was  annoyed, 
replied  with  a  shot-gun  and  two  heavy  saw- 
dust cartridges  from  a  lower  story,  it  is 
believed,  to  some  effect.  This,  however, 
is  by  the  way.  Once  a  week,  at  the  time 
referred  to.  Major  D.  used  to  drive  into 
the  neighboring  market-town,  and  on  these 
occasions  Mops  (considerably  to  his  relief) 
had  never  shown  the  slightest  wish  to  ac- 
company him  further  than  the  park  gate. 
One  Wednesday,  however,  —  it  was  a  day 
or  two  after  some  ill-looking  fellows  had 
been  seen  hanging  about  the  park, — 
Mops  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  He 
was  determined  to  go.  This  was  embar- 
rassing for  the  major,  who,  apart  from  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  the  dog,  was  afraid 
of  risking  so  valuable  an  animal  in  a  local- 
ity so  distinguished  for  what  is  called  in 
Ireland  "  agrarian  feeling."  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 
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Mops  was  locked  up  in  an  empty  room 
which  the  children  used  for  carpentering. 
His  lamentable  howls  gradually  subsided, 
and  the  rest  of  the  household  went  about 
their  business.  Meanwhile  Mops,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  was  doing  a  little 
carpentering  on  his  own  account.  The 
door  was  a  good  sound  door,  but  the  floor 
beneath  it  was  rather  worn.  It  is  a  pity 
that  no  one  could  have  seen  his  muscular 
little  form  as  it  lay  there  curled  up  on  ane 
side,  the  shaggy  head  savagely  shaking  as 
at  each  scrunch  of  his  gnawing  teeth  fresh 
splinters  of  the  deal  board  came  away,  and 
were  swept  aside  by  his  little  paws.  It 
must  have  been  hard  work,  harder  than 
scraping  at  any  rabbit-hole,  but  probably 
more  delightful ! 

Nearly  four  hours  had  passed  when  an 
astonished  domestic  noticed  and  duly  re- 
ported the  alteration  just  executed  by 
Mops.  At  that  moment  a  small  dark  form 
might  just  have  been  discerned  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  scudding  across  the 
fields.  This  was  Mops  going  to  meet  the 
major, — and  why  in  Heaven's  name  go- 
ing at  all? —  and  why  going  this  way  (the 
shortest  cut  as  it  happened)  and  not  along 
the  highroad?  Who  shall  peer  into  the 
workings  of  that  strange  little  mind,  or 
whatever  we  please  to  call  it?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  point  on  the  highroad  aimed 
at  by  Mops,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
was  just  about  where  an  intelligent  being 
would  have  expected  the  major  to  be  if  he 
were  walking  home  (as  a  rule  he  drove)  at 
his  usual  hour,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  major  was  there.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, moreover,  that  Mops  had  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  this,  or  indeed  exhibited  the 
slightest  hesitation  as  to  what  he  meant  to 
do,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this, 
his  one  adventure.  The  major  was  there, 
and  nothing  separated  Mops  from  him  but 
a  high  and  rough  stone  wall,  such  stone 
walls  as  are  peculiar  to  Ireland,  where  they 
have  witnessed,  and  in  their  mute  way 
assisted,  many  ugly  deeds.  One  of  these 
in  fact  was  in  process  when  Mops  arrived 
after  a  frantic  struggle  on  the  top  of  that 
wall. 

Only  twenty  yards  before  reaching  this 
point  on  the  road  the  major,  who  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own  had  sent  the  carriage  on 
and  was  walking  home  easily  and  circum- 
spectly with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  a 
double-barrelled  shot-gun  under  his  arm, 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  ragged  and 
dirty  masked  ruffian  who  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  skies,  but  who  soon 
proved  his  infernal  origin  by  firing  a  heavy 


horse-pistol  of  antediluvian  date  right 
into  the  major's  face.  As  the  heavy  slugs 
whistled  by  the  major's  ear,  the  dirty 
ruffian  turned  and  fled  down  the  deserted 
road  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

Our  friend,  whose  temper  had  been 
soured  by  the  society  of  a  disturbed 
neighborhood,  leant  against  the  wall  for  a 
moment  to  steady  himself  and,  allowing 
the  proverbial  forty  yards'  grace,  deliber- 
ately let  off  two  barrels  into  and  about  the 
stern  of  his  retreating  enemy.  The  man 
howled  fearfully,  but  continued  his  course. 
The  major  smiled,  but  the  next  moment 
cursed  his  folly  with  a  mighty  oath,  and 
turned  to  grapple  with  a  second  opponent 
who,  having  waited  his  opportunity,  sprang 
upon  him  while  encumbered  with  his  use- 
less gun,  and  in  the  surprise  bore  him 
almost  to  the  ground.  What  this  second 
monster,  who  was  also  masked  and  un- 
shaven, intended  to  do  with  the  rude  agri- 
cultural instrument,  a  sort  of  broken  sickle, 
which  he  produced  at  this  moment,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment his  attention  was  distracted. 

With  one  of  his  curious  little  gurgling 
shrieks  (like  the  bursting  of  a  small  mu- 
sical instrument)  the  breathless  Mops 
jumped,  or  fell  rather,  on  all  fours  from 
the  top  of  the  wall.  He  did  not  spring  at 
the  man's  calves,  as  dogs  so  often  do;  he 
had  no  time  to  think  of  that,  —  and  in  fact 
alighted  a  little  higher  up.  The  man  wore 
moleskins,  but  what  are  moleskins  to  a 
little  dog  who  makes  a  light  afternoon 
meal  of  a  bedroom  door  ?  Before  any  one 
of  the  three  knew  very  clearly  what  had 
happened  Mops  had  buried  ten  little  teeth, 
each  sharp  as  a  new  carving  chisel,  in  the 
most  fleshy  part  of  the  objectionable  man's 
thigh.  That  was  all,  and  that  was  quite 
enough.  The  major,  who  had  assisted  (in 
the  French  sense) at  many  an  Irish  row, 
and  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  in  Egypt, 
confesses  that  he  never  heard  a  man 
swear  as  that  ruffian  did  just  before  he 
was  knocked  down  by  the  butt  of  the 
empty  gun. 

That  night  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
coming  and  going  of  police.  One  of  the 
individuals  arrested  will  carry  to  the  end 
of  his  life  (which  may  be  conterminous 
with  the  end  of  his  imprisonment)  such  a 
"  pretty  pattern  of  No.  5  "  that  the  major 
has  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  "  to 
send  it  to  the  makers,"  which,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  other  carried 
away  as  lively  a  recollection  of  Mops  as 
we  shall  any  of  us  have,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THAT   FOREIGN-OFFICE   BAG. 

I  HAD  just  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  in  a  consulate  in  the  Far  East, 
and  had  assumed  an  appearance  as  digni- 
fied and  important  as  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  a  slight  moustache  would  permit. 
The  occasional  large  official  letters  I  got 
marked  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and 
sealed  with  the  Foreign  Office  seal,  ren- 
dered me  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  our  gossipy  country  village,  for  every 
one  was  dying  to  know  what  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  had  to  say  to 
me.  My  happiness  reached  a  climax  one 
bright  morning  when  I  saw  reposing  on 
my  breakfast  plate  a  small  white  missive 
also  marked  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service," 
but  bearing  in  the  corner  the  mysterious 
word  "  Private." 

"By  Jove,"  I  thought,  "this  contains 
some  State  secret  !  Must  be  careful  in 
opening  it." 

A  deathlike  silence  reigned  in  our  usu- 
all}'  noisy  family  while  I  carefully  slit  the 
envelope  with  the  bread-knife,  and  all  eyes 
from  baby  aged  three,  to  the  gov'nor  him- 
self were  fixed  on  my  countenance.  I 
quickly  glanced  over  the  half-sheet  of  writ- 
ing, and  battled  with  the  hieroglyphic-like 
signature  for  a  minute  or  two.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  Sir  Algernon  Chaldecott 
would  be  obliged  if  I  would  be  good 
enough  to  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  some 
day  on  the  following  week. 

"  Well !  "  was  the  universal  exclamation, 
"what  is  it?" 

"Are  you  going  up  to  Windsor?"  said 
my  younger  sister ;  "or  is  it  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  Lord  Salisbury?" 

"  Don't  be  cheeky,"  I  replied  severely. 
"  You  know  nothing  about  it." 

"It  is,"  I  added  carelessly,  addressing 
my  father,  who  beamed  upon  me  with  a 
paternal  eye  of  admiration  —  "it  is  only 
from  Sir  Algernon  Chaldecott  —  head  of 
the  Secret  Service  Department,  I  believe 
—  who  asks  me  to  call  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  as  he  has  an  important  communica- 
tion to  make  to  me." 

I  duly  went  up  to  town  the  following 
week,  and  soon  found  my  way  to  the 
stately  pile  of  the  Foreign  Office  buildings 
in  Downing  Street,  which  I  entered,  my 
young  bosom  swelling  with  pride,  and  my 
head  higher  in  the  air  than  ever.  I  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  grave-look- 
ing young  man,  whom  I  imagined  to  be 
Sir  Algernon,  and  I  accordingly  made  a 
profound  bow,  and  said,  "Sir  Algernon,  I 
presume  ?  "  The  grave  young  man  smiled, 
and  replied  that  Sir  Algernon  would  ap- 


pear presently.  Then  we  talked  pleasantly 
for  a  few  minutes  about  the  weather  and 
the  evil  reputation  of  the  climate  of  Cara- 
baya,  which  was  the  name  of  my  official 
post. 

Sir  Algernon  himself  suddenly  ap- 
peared through  a  side  door,  advanced  and 
cordially  shook  hands — a  condescension 
which  thrilled  every  nerve  of  my  body 
with  pleasure  —  saying  cheerfully  at  the 
sapietime:  "You  are  iVIr.  Brown,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  as  you  are 
bound  for  Carabaya,  we  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send  by 
you  some  important  documents,  which  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  entrust  to  the 
ordinary  post."  Here  he  held  up  a  bulky 
white  linen  bag  about  two  feet  long,  tied 
with  red  tape  and  sealed  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  red  wax.  "I  need  hardly  say, 
Mr.  Brown,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  the 
utmost  care  of  this  bag ;  in  fact,  you 
should  not  let  it  out  of  your  sight  for  an 
instant,  till  you  have  safely  deposited  it 
in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  consul  at 
Carabaya.  Indeed,  the  State  would  much 
prefer  you  to  lose  your  head  than  that  you 
should  lose  this  bag,"  he  added  blood- 
thirstily,  though  smiling  all  the  time.  He 
handed  me  the  bag  with  a  lofty  air,  and  I 
received  it  with  trembling  hands. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  your  lordship  !  I 
—  I  —  mean  —  Yes,  sir  !  "  I  stammered  in 
my  dread  and  agitation. 

Seeing  inexperience  of  this  world  traced 
in  my  youthful  ingenuous  features,  he  also 
seized  the  opportunity  to  give  me  a  lecture 
on  behavior  in  general.  He  quoted  some- 
thing about  women  and  wine  which  I  did 
not  catch — Shakespeare  was  never  a 
favorite  of  mine  —  explained  the  ratio 
between  steadiness  and  promotion,  des- 
canted on  the  vagaries  of  luck  in  the 
official  world,  and  finally  imparted  the 
cheerful  intelligence  that  promotion  in 
Carabaya  was  more  rapid  than  anywhere 
else,  on  account  of  the  pestilential  climate. 
I  was  standing  all  this  time  with  the  awk- 
ward bag  in  my  hand  ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  after  Sir  Algernon  had  repeated  his 
awful  warning  about  carefulness,  I  found 
myself  emerging  from  Downing  Street,  at 
a  loss  how  to  carry  gracefully  a  wretched 
thing  which  made  me  look  like  a  grocer's 
boy  with  a  Yorkshire  ham.  Not  a  cab 
was  to  be  seen,  and  I  walked  up  White- 
hall imagining  that  the  eyes  of  every 
passer-by  were  fixed  on  me.  These  feel- 
ings were  not  improved  by  hearing  a 
gutter  imp  shriek  out :  "  Hullo  !  old  chap- 
pie! 'Ow  much  a  pound  for  yer  'am; 
Chuck  us  a  bit,  will  yer?" 
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I  hurriedly  stuck  as  much  of  my  burden 
as  I  could  under  my  coat  and  took  refuge 
in  a  passing  'bus.  Here  I  was  more  at 
peace,  though  several  curious  looks  were 
directed  towards  me,  and  two  young  ladies 
fell  into  an  interminable  fit  of  giggling,  of 
which  I  had  grave  suspicions  I  was  the 
object.  However,  I  reached  home  at  last, 
and  there  I  was  treated  with  a  respect, 
reverence  even,  which  soothed  my  wound- 
ed feelings.  The  mysterious  bag  was 
minutely  examined  by  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  many  were  the  conjectures 
as  to  its  contents.  The  parchment  label 
which  was  attached  to  the  head  of  the  bag 
with  innumerable  folds  of  red  tape  re- 
ceived a  large  share  of  attention.  It  bore 
the  address  of  Edward  Burleigh  Gadfly, 
Esq.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Carabaya,  and  in  the  corner,  written  in 
large  flowing  style,  was  the  single  word 
"  Salisbury." 

"  What  a  beautiful  hand  Lord  Salis- 
bury writes,"  breathlessly  ejaculated  my 
younger  sister. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  carefully  explained;  "he 
has  had  so  much  practice  in  writing  his 
name  that  he  does  it  splendidly  now." 

All  that  evening  I  was  a  hero  in  a  small 
way,  and  did  nothing  almost  but  unlock 
my  portmanteau  and  show  the  precious 
bag  to  successive  troops  of  friends.  At 
the  same  time  I  impressed  upon  them  the 
utmost  secrecy,  as  I  had  a  lurking  fear 
that  I  was  breaking  a  diplomatic  regula- 
tion in  showing  off  a  despatch  bag  in  this 
public  manner. 

The  next  day  I  departed  on  my  voyage 
to  the  East,  and  the  six  weeks  of  the  jour- 
ney were  to  me,  I  can  truthfully  say,  six 
long  weeks  of  the  most  refined  torture.  I 
was  puzzled  even  how  to  get  the  invaluable 
bundle  safe  on  board  at  Tilbury.  To  send 
it  with  my  luggage,  which  went  separately, 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  had  no  hand- 
bag into  which  it  could  conveniently  go; 
so  I  ingeniously  folded  it  inside  a  huge 
rug  which  was  strapped  up  along  with  a  lot 
of  sticks  and  umbrellas.  This  I  carried 
in  my  own  hand,  in  defiance  of  the  prayers 
of  importunate  porters  and  the  remarks  of 
jeering  street  boys.  I  stuck  to  it  manfully 
amidst  the  terrible  crush  which  takes  place 
on  jpoard  our  ocean  steamers  at  the  hour 
of  parting,  even  though  I  was  compelled 
to  take  it  up  and  hug  it  lengthwise  to  my 
bosom,  to  prevent  the  awkward  sticks  and 
umbrellas  from  driving  my  neighbors  to 
desperation.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear 
some  one  fiercely  mutter  behind  your 
back:  "What  a  deuced  fool  that  long- 
legged  goose  is  "(I  was  six  feet  and  some- 


what lanky).  "Why  doesn't  he  put  his 
abominable  bundle  down  in  the  cabin,  in- 
stead of  poking  everybody's  ribs  with  it  ?  " 
No  ;  it  is  decidedly  uncomfortable  ;  but 
there  was  some  consolation  in  knowing 
that  it  was  endured  for  the  sake  of  my 
queen  and  country.  It  interfered  even 
in  the  dreadful  agony  of  parting  with  my 
dearest  friends.  I  clasped  the  rug  firmly 
with  my  left  arm  while  shaking  hands  ;  but 
to  get  my  handkerchief  out  I  had  to  sup 
port  my  burden  against  the  ship's  side 
with  my  stomach,  and  there  I  stood  hud- 
dled up,  a  picture  of  misery  and  despair, 
the  bitter  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks, 
and  my  handkerchief  fluttering  mournfully 
in  the  breeze. 

When  my  friends  had  finally  disap- 
peared, and  I  had  cheered  up  somewhat, 
my  next  step  was  to  descend  to  the  cabin, 
bury  the  despatch  bag  deep  among  my 
shirts  and  socks,  and  carefully  lock  the 
portmanteau.  I  then  hunted  up  the  stew- 
ard, and  with  every  look  and  movement 
betokening  secrecy,  led  him  into  the  cabin 
and  cautiously  shut  the  door.  Pointing  to 
the  portmanteau,  I  told  him  that  in  it  were 
some  sketches  and  drawings  which  I 
valued  more  than  my  own  life  —  he  did 
not  imagine  that  this  was  no  mere  figure 
of  speech  —  that  of  course  they  were  of  no 
value  to  any  one  else,  but  I  would  be  par- 
ticularly obliged  if  he  would  keep  his  eye 
on  the  portmanteau  when  I  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  cabin  myself.  The  result 
of  this  little  confidential  chat  was  that  one 
bright  shining  sovereign  passed  from  my 
pocket  to  the  steward's,  who  retired  with 
many  thanks  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  inmost 
heart  probably  grinning  in  his  sleeve — if 
such  an  Irishism  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press a  state  of  mind. 

In  spite  of  this  precaution  I  was  still 
tortured  with  a  vague  uneasiness.  That 
bag  was  on  my  mind  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  it  always  seemed  to  be  on  my 
stomach  or  tied  tightly  round  my  throat. 
Nightmare  was  my  constant  companion, 
and  I  often  started  up  at  night,  banging 
my  head  with  suicidal  force  against  the 
bunk  above,  gasping  and  struggling  for 
breath.  I  would  see  that  impish  bag  get 
slowly  out  of  the  portmanteau,  and  with  a 
wicked  leer  in  its  red-wax  eyes,  glide  on 
spindle-shank  legs  up  the  cabin  staircase. 
I  had  to  rush  after  it  in  vc^y  pajamas,  and 
then  would  ensue  a  heart-breaking  pursuit 
round  the  deck,  which  generally  ended  by 
this  fiendish  phantasm  taking  a  header 
over  the  side  and  kicking  its  ghostly  heels 
in  derision.  I  would  make  one  desperate 
leap,  and  then  would  come  the  real  bang 
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on  the  head,  which  brought  me  back  to 
my  senses. 

By  daytime,  of  course,  when  reason 
reigned  supreme,  affairs  were  more  cheer- 
ful. There  were  even  occasions  when, 
flirting  mildly  with  some  of  the  fascinating 
girls  on  board,  I  forgot  my  responsible 
position  and  really  enjoyed  myself.  But 
these  intervals  were  few  and  far  between, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  for  want  of 
pretty  girls.  Stopping  at  port  was  always 
a  time  of  agony,  and  stoppages  are  so  fre- 
quent on  the  way  to  the  East.  There  was 
the  "  Gib,"  as  the  passengers  familiarly 
called  that  grand  old  rock,  Malta,  Brindisi, 
Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  etc. 
The  notices  which  I  saw  strewed  about 
warning  passengers  against  thieves  in  the 
shape  of  pedlars,  holy  pilgrims,  and  fakirs, 
and  announcing  that  the  company  would 
not  be  responsible  for  any  loss,  did  not 
improve  my  equanimity  of  mind.  When 
on  shore  and  trying  to  amuse  myself  like 
the  others,  I  was  haunted  with  a  dread 
that  something  might  happen  to  that  ac- 
cursed bag,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  get 
on  board  again  and  make  sure  by  stealthy 
inspection  that  it  was  all  right.  At  one 
place,  Colombo,  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  place  for  ship-thieving 
on  the  whole  Eastern  route,  I  could  not 
muster  courage  to  leave  the  vessel.  I  an- 
nounced that  1  had  a  severe  headache,  and 
went  and  lay  down  in  my  bunk  with  my 
portmanteau  in  full  sight. 

It  was  a  great  deprivation  to  give  up 
Colombo.  Every  one  was  talking  about 
running  up  the  interior  to  Kandy,  the  an- 
cient capital ;  and  old  travellers  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  m.agniiicent  tropical 
scenery  to  be  seen  on  the  way.  I  put  my 
head  through  the  porthole,  sniffed  in  the 
sweet,  perfumed  breezes,  and  gazed  upon 
the  gleaming  white  Eastern  buildings 
overshadowed  by  the  waving  palm-trees. 
It  was  very  hard  luck,  I  groaned  ;  but />ro 
patriA  inori  was  my  motto,  and  in  the 
cabin  I  remained,  meal-times  excepted, 
till  the  anchor  was  raised. 

It  was  not  long  after  leaving  Colombo, 
that  one  blazing  hot  afternoon  I  retired 
below  to  suck  oranges  for  the  lack  of  any- 
thing better  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the 
Foreign-Office  bag  was  still  there.  I 
dragged  it  out,  and  was  conjecturing  for 
the  hundredth  time  what  the  contents 
might  be.     By  dint  of  much  thinking  dur- 
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ing  the  previous  three  weeks,  I  had  pretty 
well  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  it  must 
contain  at  least  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  native  state  whither  I  was  bound. 
These  cogitations  were  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  my  cabin  companion. 
In  an  instant  the  despatch  bag  was  again 
reposing  among  the  shirts  and  socks,  and 
the  lock  was  shut  with  a  snap.  I  fancy 
he  saw  the  action,  for  he  smiled.  There 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  I  should  have 
displayed  any  trepidation,  but  I  was  always 
nervous  where  the  bag  was  concerned. 

The  longest  road  has  a  turning,  however, 
and  this  miserable  journey  came  to  a 
termination  at  last.  Behold  your  humble 
servant  marching  up  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate at  Carabaya,  sweltering  under  a 
tropical  sun,  a  huge  roll  of  rugs  and  sticks 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  supporting  a 
white  umbrella.  Like  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  had  I  done  my  duty.  It  was  an 
anxious  but  happy  moment  for  me  when 
I  handed  over  the  bag  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul.  He  rapidly  cut  the  red 
tape,  and  out  poured  a  torrent  of  private 
letters,  some  for  himself,  which  he  leis- 
urely began  to  read.  There  were  also 
two  official-looking  letters,  and  three  or 
four  large  blue-books.  After  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  consul  had  glanced  over  his 
own  letters,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
official  ones. 

My  curiosity  was  strained  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  no  —  not  if  I  was  to  be  hanged 
for  it,  could  I  restrain  my  tongue.  "  Is  it 
to  be  war, sir.?"  I  said,  in  a  tremulous  and 
apprehensive  voice. 

The  consul  stared  at  me  through  his  one 
eyeglass  as  if  I  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
"'what's  that  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he 
gasped. 

His  glance  frightened  me.  "  I  only 
asked,  sir,  if  it  is  likely  to  be  warm,"  I 
responded  apologetically,  happy  to  light 
on  so  easy  an  escape. 

"Oh  —  ah  —  hum,"  he  replied,  eying 
me  suspiciously.  "Not  more  so  than 
now;"  and  seeing  the  perspiration  pour- 
ing down  my  face,  he  added:  "I  would 
advise  you,  Mr.  Brown,  to  go  and  get  a 
bath,  and  be  sure  and  souse  your  head 
well  with  cold  water." 

I  have  since  found  out  the  purport  of 
these  documents;  but  as  it  would  be  an 
inexcusable  breach  of  the  first  principles 
of  diplomacy  to  reveal  the  secret,  I  must 
reluctantly  leave  my  readers  in  ignorance. 
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Don't  be  shpakin'  at  all  to  Mike  Hourigan's 

pup; 
'Tis  your  wake   an'  no  less  av  ye're  wakin' 

him  up. 
He  denuded  the  town  of  sheep,  poulthry,  an' 

cats, 
An'  he  has  himself  shtuffed  wid  ould  breeches 

an'  hats. 
Is  it  poison  ?  —  we  feasted  him  times  by  the 

score. 
An'  he  licked  it  like  butther,  an'  axed  us  for 

more; 
An'  a  nate  charge  o'  buckshot,  why,  Andy  an' 

Tim, 
I  tell  ye  'tis  jist  vintilation  to  him. 
Small  comfort  ye'll  see 

Through  the  world  as  ye  jog, 
If  ye're  apt  to  make  free 
Wid  a  Prodesdan  dog. 

Faith,  an'  Michael  himself  got  a  shmall  little 

taste 
Of  the  ways  an'  the   means  of  that  heretic 

baste. 
For  his  grandfather  Kelly,  the  head  of  the 

clan. 
Departed  in  peace  wid  the  shpasms,   poor 

man! 
An'  his  cwoat  wid  brass  buttons,  of  illigant 

make, 
That  he  bought  second-hand  for  his  misthress's 

wake, 
He  bequeathed  it  to  Mike,  wid  his  blackthorn 

an'  hat, 
For  his  natheral  life,  an'  his  heirs  afther  that. 
Here's  a  caution  to  each,  — 

Through  the  world  as  ye  jog. 
Be  houldin'  no  speech 
Wid  a  Prodesdan  dog. 

Now  Mike,  dacent  boy,  had  a  girl  in  his  eye, 
Wid  tayshpoons  an'  cows  an'  a  thrifle  laid  by; 
An',  axin'  no  lave  of  that  arrogant  brute, 
He  laid  himself  out  in  the  family  shuit. 
An'  what  wid  the  buttons,  the  chrame  in  his 

hair. 
An',  maybe,  the  likes  of  a  kiss  here  an'  there, 
He  prospered  so  well  that  she  gave  her  con- 
sent. 
The  priest  would  get  word  for  the  week  be- 
fore Lent. 
Small  comfort  ye'll  see 

Through  the  world  as  ye  jog. 
If  ye're  apt  to  make  free 
Wid  a  Prodesdan  dog. 

**Shure,  Michael,"  says  Bridget,  "my  wits 
was  astray ; 

W^hat  would  I  be  afther,  forgettin'  the  tay  ?  " 

She  shtips  to  the  cupboard,  an'  "Musha!  " 
she  cries, 

"Ye'd  be  handy  at  helpin' yourself,  I'd  sur- 
mise. 

Make  free  wid  my  shpoons  I  och,  it  passes  be- 
lief! " 

'*  Is  it  me,  thin  ?  "  says  Michael,  **ye'd  make 
me  a  thief .?  " 


"  I  would,  sorr,"  says  she,  wid  a  catch  in  the 

throat, 
"  An'  'tis  jinglin'  they  are  in  the  tail  of  your 
cwoat." 
Ah  1  take  my  advice 

Through  the  world  as  ye  jog, 
An'  never  look  twice 
At  a  Prodesdan  dog. 

**  Is  it  me  condiscind  to  your  shpoons  an'  your 

cash  ."* 
Faix,  I'd  not  soil  my  hand  wid  the  dirty  low 

thrash. 
Good-day,  Miss  O'Leary,"  says  Mike,  an'  wid 

that 
He  whistles  the  dog,  an'  he  feels  for  his  hat. 
**  Hear  that,  thin!  "  says  Bridget,  an'  faith, 

on  the  word 
A  noise  like  a  spicial  collection  was  heard ; 
Thin  up  comes  the  puppy,  from  wanderin'  at 

large, 
Wid  each  wag  of  his  tail  like  a  cavalry  charge. 
Here's  a  caution  to  each,  — 

Through  the  w^orld  as  ye  jog. 
Be  houldin'  no  speech 
Wid  a  Prodesdan  dog. 

Says  Bridget,  "Black  dhrames  to  that  Prod- 
esdan pup ! 
My  whole  expectations,  he  has  thim  chewed 

up!  " 
**  Ah,  no  !  thin,"  says  Mike,  wid  a  turn  of  the 

eye, 
"I  wouldn't  say   'chewed;'  shure,   they're 

only  put  by. 
The  fortune's  invested  securely,  why  not  ? 
Though  it  couldn't  be  rayalized  jist  on  the 

shpot. 
But,  Biddy,  asthore,  till  we  have  him  deceased, 
It  wouldn't  be  prudent  to  shpake  to  the  priest. 
Small  comfort  ye'll  see 

Through  the  world  as  ye  jog, 
If  ye  ever  make  free 
Wid  a  Prodesdan  dog. 
Spectator.  FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGE. 
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I  SAW  a  weeping  maiden 

A-searching  in  the  morn 
For  love  that's  half  a  rosebud, 

For  love  that's  half  a  thorn; 
She  sought  him  on  the  hilltop 

And  o'er  the  dewy  lea. 
But  he  was  standing  in  the  shade, 

Was  waiting  there  with  me  1 

He  sang  not  in  the  meadow, 

He  piped  not  near  the  stream. 
Nor  hid  in  ferny  forests. 

The  darling  of  her  dream  : 
He  lurked  not  in  the  poppies, 

He  shone  not  in  the  sky ; 
But  called  to  her  from  out  my  heart, 

And  yet  she  passed  him  by  I 

Atheaxum. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
FRENCH  POLITICS. 
BY     GABRIAL     MONOD. 

Since  the  elections  of  1889  and  the 
collapse  of  Boulangism,  the  one  salient 
feature  in  the  French  political  situation 
has  been  its  stability  —  a  stability  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  those  incessant 
ministerial  changes  which  were  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  inseparable  from  parlia- 
mentary government.  For  a  whole  year 
we  have  never  drawn  the  attention  of  our 
English  readers  to  French  politics,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  has  been  nothing 
in  French  politics  to  draw  their  attention 
to.  But  this  absence  of  political  disturb- 
ance is  itself  a  fact  worth  noting,  and  of 
which  we  may  well  ask  the  cause. 

Let  us  begin  by  admitting  that  some 
share  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  head  of 
the  government  himself.  M.  Carnot  con- 
tinues to  play  his  part  in  a  manner  so 
correct,  serene,  and  dignified  as  to  exercise 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  public  —  and 
especially  on  the  parliamentary  —  mind; 
an  influence  all  the  more  effectual  for 
being  apparently  unconscious,  and  awak- 
ening no  susceptibilities  in  those  whom  it 
touches.  M.  Carnot  keeps  strictly  within 
his  constitutional  powers  ;  his  individual 
will  never  makes  itself  felt;  he  contents 
himself  with  representing  the  State,  under 
all  circumstances,  with  a  dignified  propri- 
ety ;  he  lends  himself  to  no  intrigues,  gives 
occasion  to  no  complaints,  takes  a  willing 
part  in  every  good  and  useful  work,  and 
once,  or  even  twice,  in  the  year  makes  a 
progress  through  the  departments,  which 
always  increases  his  popularity  and  the 
respect  in  which  his  name  is  held.  His 
last  visit  to  the  south  was  really  a  trium- 
phal progress ;  but  M.  Carnot  always 
effaces  his  own  personality,  and  attributes 
the  acclamations  that  greet  him  to  the 
popularity  of  the  republic  which  he  has 
the  honor  to  represent.  By  this  demeanor 
he  has  helped  to  make  it  everywhere  ac- 
cepted as  a  system  of  regular  and  peaceful 
government,  which  respects  all  rights  and 
awakens  no  anxieties,  and  to  break  the 
old  and  tenacious  association  of  ideas 
which  identified  the  word  republic  with 
the  word  revolution.  Following  the  initia- 
tive of    M.  Carnot,  the  whole  country  is 


now  endeavoring  to  make  the  republican 
regime  a  regime  of  stability  and  peace. 

And  in  this   encomium  the  government 
also  deserves  its  share.     M.  de  Freycinet 
had  the  wisdom,  when  he  became  president 
of  the  Council,  to  retain  his  old  portfolio; 
and  he  has  thus  carried,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  prime    ministry    the  prestige  he  had 
gained  as  minister  of  war,  and,  at  the  same 
tim.e,  giv2n   to   the    War    Department    a 
pledge  of  that  continuity  of  policy  of  which 
the  need  has  been  everywhere  recognized. 
He  has,  moreover,  by  dint  of  a  tact  and 
elasticity  which  border  on  the  marvellous, 
contrived  to  keep  himself  in  favor  with  all 
parties.     None  of  them  has  absolute  con- 
fidence in  him  ;  none  of  them  recognizes 
him  as  its  chief ;  but  all  wish  to  make  use 
of  him,  and  he  has  hopes  and  promises 
to  hold  out  to  all.     His  Cabinet  partakes 
of   the  conciliating  tone    and   chameleon 
tints   of   his  own  character.     It  contains 
Moderates  like  M.  Ribotand  M.  Develle ; 
Opportunists  like  MM.  Rouvier,  J.  Roche, 
and  Falli^res  ;  Radicals  like  MM.  Bour- 
geois  and   Yves   Guyot ;  and,  above   all, 
a  man  whose  personal  value  as  a  politician 
and    parliamentary    tactician    is   all    the 
greater  for    his    being  hampered   by   no 
other  principle  and  no  other  programme 
than  that  of  spreading  the  sail  whichever 
way  the  wind  blows  —  M.  Constans.     The 
energy  displayed  by  M.  Constans  in  the 
struggle   with    Boulangism    gave    him   a 
prestige  oi  which  the  whole  ministry  has 
reaped  the  benefit.     This  heterogeneous 
Cabinet  has  shown  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
a  skill  and  prudence  which  have  kept  it 
quietly  in  office  all  this  time  in  presence 
of  a  Chamber  so  divided  as  to  make  any 
solid  majority  utterly  impossible.     It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  the  soliditv 
of  the   ministry,  which  for  two  years  had 
seemed   quite  unshakable,   was  menaced 
to  some  extent  at  the  close  of  last  session  ; 
and  that  the  checks  sustained  by  M.  Ribot 
in  one  instance,  and   M.  de  Freycinet  in 
another,  on  insignificant  questions,  were 
not  far  from  breaking  it  up.     The  truth  is 
that  it  has  lasted  so  long  only  because  it 
has  avoided  pronouncing  itself  clearly  on 
any  question  ;  it  has  lived  upon  compro- 
mises, and  on  the  strength  of  the  general 
feeling  that,  after  the  keen  alarms  of  the 
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Boulangist  enterprise,  it  was  above  all 
things  desirable  not  to  provoke  a  minis- 
terial crisis.  But  the  Cabinet  has  within 
itself  disintegrating  elements,  which  are 
very  likely  to  make  themselves  felt  during 
the  new  session  of  Parliament.  M.  de 
Freycinet  himself  is  visibly  weary,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  should  yield 
to  the  desire  for  repose ;  and,  moreover, 
there  exists  within  the  Cabinet  itself  a 
marked  antagonism  between  M.  Ribot 
and  M.  Bourgeois  on  the  one  hand,  and 
M.  Constans  on  the  other.  The  latter  has 
several  times  shown  a  disposition  to  sep- 
arate his  own  person  and  policy  from  that 
of  his  colleagues;  and  this  antagonism  is 
sure  to  break  out  into  open  strife  when- 
ever, by  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Freycinet, 
the  question  of  the  premiership  comes  to 
the  front.  If  the  only  requirement  were 
to  find  the  man  who  combined  the  greatest 
energy  of  will  with  the  greatest  skill  in 
guiding  and  persuading  Parliament,  M. 
Constans  would  be  the  very  man  for  the 
post.  But  M.  Carnot  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  character  of  M.  Constans;  and 
MM.  Ribot  and  Bourgeois  are  certain  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  bar  the 
way. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  in  the  Chamber 
Itself  and  in  the  parliamentary  situation 
some  permanent  factors  which  make  for 
stability,  and  which  may  neutralize  these 
divergent  tendencies  and  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Freycinet  government.  I 
recognize  such  elements  of  stability  in  the 
great  importance  assumed  at  the  present 
moment  by  diplomatic  and  economic 
questions,  to  the  detriment  of  all  mere 
questions  of  internal  policy.  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  Boulangist  movem.ent, 
and  of  its  collapse,  has  been  to  disorgan- 
ize and  render  powerless  for  the  time  all 
the  parties  which  mixed  themselves  up 
with  it  —  the  Extreme  Radicals,  the  Bo- 
napartists,  and  the  Royalists.  Bonapart- 
ism,  indeed,  had  little  to  lose.  It  might, 
indeed,  answer  to  a  permanent  tendency 
of  all  centralized  democracies,  but  it 
lacked  the  one  thing  which  is  essential  to 
a  Caesarian  party  —  a  popular  and  capable 
Caesar.  The  death  of  Prince  Jerome  Na- 
poleon, while  it  left  a  free  field  to  Prince 
Victor  (who  was  already  the  real  chief  of 


the  party),  gave  him  no  accession  of  force. 
Prince  Napoleon  was  at  least  well  known  ; 
his  intellectual  powers  were  indisputable. 
Prince  Victor  is  —  to  the  masses  at  least  — 
an  zucffnnu,  and  he  represents  nothing  but 
a  personal  ambition,  without  greatness  and 
without  a  future.  Royalism  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  attaching  itself  less  to  persons 
than  to  a  principle.  The  political  inca- 
pacity of  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
given  proof,  the  ridiculous  escapade  of  the 
Due  d'Orldans,  whose  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment it  was  impossible  for  anybody 
to  take  seriously,  and  even  the  deplorable 
alliance  with  the  Boulangists,  would  have 
done  but  little  permanent  injury  to  the 
Royalist  idea,  if  only  it  had  retained  the 
thing  to  which  it  really  owed  its  force 
—  its  strict  cohesion  with  Clericalism. 
But  this  cohesion  "has  been  broken.  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  with  that  penetrating  instinct 
with  which  he  always  apprehends  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  of  modern  society, 
perceived  that  the  Catholic  Church,  if  she 
was  to  continue  to  exercise  any  influence 
over  it,  must  beware  of  identifying  herself 
exclusively  with  any  particular  form  of 
government,  and  must  rather  accept  all,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  in  each  ;  and  he  had 
also  the  astuteness  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  Italy,  the  Church  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  avoiding  a  state  of  open 
hostility  with  the  Republican  government 
of  France.  In  this  view  the  higher  French 
clergy  have  followed  the  pope,  and  many 
of  them  have  openly  declared  that  the 
moment  has  come  for  abandoning  all  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  Republic,  and 
endeavoring  rather  to  induce  it  to  adopt 
an  attitude  more  favorable  to  the  Church, 
and  to  create  for  themselves  by  legitimate 
means  a  majority  in  the  Republican  Cham- 
bers. The  Church  no  longer  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  Republic ;  she  would  prefer  to 
govern  it,  or  at  least  to  take  a  share  in  its 
government.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  the 
first  to  give  utterance  to  this  policy.  His  i 
missionary  work  in  Africa  led  him  into  W 
hearty  accord  with  the  colonizing  activity 
of  France.  He  openly  declared,  by  word 
and  deed,  his  adhesion  to  the  Republican 
rif^ime.  The  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  fol- 
lowed  by   the  Bishop   of   Bordeaux,   the 
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Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  these  again  by 
others,  followed  the  example  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie ;  and  the  Conservative  party, 
which  has  so  long  held  firmly  together  in 
denouncing  the  Republican  system  as  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  religion, 
now  finds  itself  divided  into  at  least  three 
opposing  sections  —  and  this,  although 
v/e  leave  altogether  out  of  count  both  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  tiny  group  of  irrec- 
oncilable Legitimists,  who  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  maintain 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  France.  First,  there  are  the 
Orleanists  pure  and  simple,  led  by  the 
Comte  d'Haussonville,  who  has  succeeded 
M.  Bocher  in  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
Their  numbers,  their  energy,  and  the 
force  of  their  convictions  diminish  from 
day  to  day  ;  but  they  cling  to  the  Restora- 
tion as  indispensable,  and  enter  the  elec- 
toral contest  only  to  affirm  the  monarchical 
principle.  Then  there  are  the  moderate 
Conservatives,  led  by  MM.  Piou  and  De 
la  Marzelle.  These  take  a  purely  consti- 
tutional standpoint,  and  seek  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Republican  Left  Centre. 
They  make  no  excessive  claims  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  and  only  ask  for  a 
modification  of  the  anti-clerical  policy  of 
the  government.  Finally,  there  is  the 
purely  Catholic  party,  which  is  in  course 
of  formation  out  of  the  two  preceding 
groups.  It  declares  itself  indifferent  to 
the  form  of  government,  and  will  go  to 
the  electors  with  a  purely  social  and  reli- 
gious programme.  The  most  eminent 
members  of  this  group  are,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  M.  de  Mun,  and,  in  the 
Senate,  M.  Chesnelong;  and  they  dream 
of  an  ideal  policy  at  once  Catholic,  dem- 
ocratic, and  socialistic.  In  our  opinion, 
M.  d'Haussonville  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  electors  will  be  even  less  disposed 
to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Catholic  than 
in  the  Royalist  party,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  all  these  subdivisions  will  be  to 
throw  many  Conservative  electors  into  the 
arms  of  moderate  Republicanism,  We 
must  wait  to  see  whether  these  Catholic 
socialistic  ideas  take  any  hold  on  the  mass 
of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  meanwhile  certain 
that  the  development  of  such  views  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Conservative  party  itself 


has  paralyzed  its  forces,  and  sensibly 
diminished  the  asperities  of  party  politics 
by  bringing  about  a  truce  in  the  conflict 
between  Monarchists  and  Republicans, 
As  to  the  advanced  Radicals,  they  have 
at  this  moment  neither  chiefs  nor  pro- 
gramme. They  dare  not  name  revision, 
so  utterly  has  it  been  discredited  by  the 
Boulangist  use  of  it;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  use  calling  themselves  Socialists,  for 
all  the  parties  are  Socialists  now.  M.  de 
Mun,  M.  CIdmenceau,  M.  Constans,  M. 
de  Cassagnac  are  all  Socialists,  each  after 
his  fashion.  The  fact  is,  that  in  France 
at  the  present  moment  all  questions  of 
internal  policy  are  laid  to  rest,  and  this 
unwonted  calm  has  produced  in  Parlia- 
ment a  sort  of  universal  good-will  which 
gives  the  ministrv  an  indefinite  lease  of 
life. 

But  while  ministerial  and  administrative 
questions  have  thus  sunk  fo  the  second 
rank,  the  subjects  of  finance  and  interna- 
tional policy  have  risen  to  an  almost  ex- 
clusive importance. 

For  twenty-one  years  France  has  been 
alone  in  Europe.  From  the  time  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  she  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  have  resumed  her  part  in 
that  detestable  discord  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  European  Concert ;  but  it  has 
been  as  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
orchestra,  not  as  one  of  the  first  violins. 
Her  position  was  the  result  of  her  defeat. 
But  the  enemies  of  Republicanism  of 
course  laid  it  to  the  form  of  government, 
and  averred  that  a  Republic  was  necessa- 
rily" isolated,  while  a  Monarchy  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  take  its  choice  of 
alliances.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  does  not  bear  out  this  theory. 
Except  for  two  short  intervals,  under  Louis 
Philippe  and  under  Napoleon  IIL,  when 
the  entente  cordiale  subsisted  between 
France  and  England,  France  has  been 
isolated  ever  since  1830.  In  1840  all 
Europe  was  in  coalition  against  her.  In 
1870  no  one  raised  a  finger  to  avert  her 
fate.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  had 
something  to  gain  from  her  abasement. 
Russia  seized  the  opportunity  to  efface 
the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris» 
Italy  to  possess  herself  of  Rome,  England 
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to  develop  her  commerce,  and  Austria  to 
make  her  own  arrangements  with  the  new 
German  Empire.  Since  '89  France  has 
been  always  under  suspicion.  She  has 
never  had  a  solid  alliance  or  an  enduring 
friendship.  When  she  was  strong,  or  was 
supposed  to  be  strong,  she  could  make 
shift  without  it.  But  to-day  she  needs 
allies;  first,  to  counterpoise  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  next,  as  an  answer  to  those 
who,  even  in  France,  assert  that  the  re- 
public is  naturally  regarded  with  distrust 
by  all  monarchical  governments.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  transports  of  delight 
with  which  the  accounts  of  the  reception 
of  our  fleet  at  Cronstadt  and  St.  Peters- 
burg were  received  in  France.  To  thought- 
ful minds  the  effect  of  these  Russophile 
demonstrations,  extravagant  and  puerile 
as  they  often  are,  and  of  the  Russian 
mania  for  everything  French,  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring.  They  realize  that  this 
hot  and  rapid  friendship  is  not  the  outcome 
of  any  true  identity  of  principles  or  policy, 
of  material  or  intellectual  interests,  but 
simply  of  a  co*mmon  antipathy  and  a  com- 
mon fear;  and  that  this  passion  of  the 
French  democracy  for  a  czar,  and  of  the 
Russian  populace  for  a  Republican  democ- 
racy—  this  strange  drawing  together  of 
two  countries  the  most  unfitted  for  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation  —  may 
well  result  in  such  a  heating  of  popular 
passions  as  may  drive  us  into  a  European 
war  which  their  respective  governments 
have  neither  desired  nor  provided  for. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  how,  in  our  opinion,  the 
true  interests  of  France  and  Germany 
would  lead  each  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
the  other.  France  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
an  alliance  with  Russia,  even  if  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  her  aid,  in  obtaining  a  victory 
over  Germany.  But  it  must  be  recognized, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Germany  is  impossi- 
ble, so  long  as  Germany  keeps  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  under  the  yoke;  and  that 
France  is  meanwhile  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  she  must  accept  such  alliances 
as  are  offered  to  her.  She  cannot  reason- 
ably be  reproached  for  having  thought  it 
good  policy  to  send  her  fleet  cruising  in 
the  Baltic  as  soon  as  she  was  assured  that 
it  would  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  at 
Stockholm,  a  warm  reception  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  an  enthusiastic  reception  at 
Cronstadt.  It  was  due  to  herself  that  she 
should  thus  take  her  part,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain iclat^  in  those  international  ceremo- 
nials and  civilities  which  the  incessant 
activity    of     the    German    emperor    has 


brought  into  fashion.  England,  who  had 
just  been  receiving  the  emperor  with  the 
cordiality  due  to  a  young,  generous,  and 
powerful  sovereign  closely  allied  by  blood 
with  her  own  reigning  family,  had  the  good 
taste  and  good  feeling  to  emphasize  the 
success  of  the  voyage  of  the  French  squad- 
ron, and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  of 
any  exclusive  character,  by  inviting  the 
fleet  to  an  official  reception  at  Portsmouth. 
This  brilliant  reception,  which  produced  a 
very  happy  effect  on  our  navy,  served  also 
to  dissipate  the  unfavorable  impression 
created  by  the  rumors  which  had  been 
afloat  that  England  was  about  to  join  the 
Triple  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  success  of  the  Baltic  cruise,  and 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  demeanor 
of  the  czar,  who  rose  with  all  his  court  to 
listen  standing  to  that  "  Marseillaise  "  to 
the  strains  of  which  France  made  war  a 
century  ago  on  crowns  and  thrones,  was 
consummated  by  the  spectacle  of  the  grand 
manoeuvres  in  the  autumn.  For  the  first 
time,  it  was  a  real  army,  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  that  was  mobilized  in 
the  plains  of  Champagne,  of  Lorraine,  and 
of  Burgundy  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  coun- 
tries which  would  become  the  theatre  of 
war  in  case  of  a  new  German  invasion), 
under  the  command  of  General  Saussier, 
the  general  destined  for  the  command-in- 
chief  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  of  war,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Gen- 
eral de  Miribel.  To  add  to  the  character 
of  solemnity  given  to  the  occasion  as  a 
sort  of  public  reconstitution  of  the  military 
forces  of  France,  M.  Carnot  himself,  for 
the  first  time,  presided  at  the  grand  review 
in  which  the  manoeuvres  terminated.  It 
is  true  that  some  parts  of  our  military 
organization  —  as,  for  instance,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  commissariat  and  the 
command,  the  divisional  artillery,  and  the 
quality  of  our  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
—  may  be  open  to  criticism;  but  the  ma- 
noeuvres as  a  whole  produced  on  those 
who  witnessed  them  the  impression  that 
the  military  forces  of  France  were  now  so 
considerable  that  she  has  no  need  to  give 
place  to  any  one,  or  to  suffer  any  longer 
in  silence  those  secret  or  open  humilia- 
tions which  have  not  been  spared  her 
these  twenty  years.  The  able  and  prudent 
speeches  of  MM.  de  Freycinet  and  Carnot 
emphasized  this  aspect  of  the  situation; 
they  declared  the  determination  of  France 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  put  up  with  no  affront;  and 
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they  pointed  to  the  attitude  of  Russia  in 
relation  to  France  as  a  proof  that  she  has 
been  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
continuity  of  her  aims  and  the  moderation 
of  her  acts. 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  Cron- 
stadt  reception  and  the  autumn  manoeu- 
vres was  very  great.  Nothing,  indeed, 
had  really  changed  in  the  European  situ- 
ation within  the  last  year;  France  and 
Russia  had  long  been  approaching  each 
other,  driven  by  the  necessities  of  their 
respective  positions;  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  army  had  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  But  the  celebrations 
of  this  year  have  given  the  nation  a  new 
sense  of  moral  and  material  recovery ;  they 
have  made  her  conscious  of  her  strength, 
of  what  she  has  gained  by  twenty  years  of 
hard  effort,  and  also  of  the  value  of  wis- 
dom and  self-concentration.  And  they 
have  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  to  all 
Europe  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  equilibrium  of  political  forces,  and 
that  the  period  of  the  absolute  hegemony 
of  Germany  is  ended.  General  Caprivi 
himself  recognized  this  fact  when  he  ob- 
served in  his  speech  at  Osnabriick  that 
the  rapprochemejit  between  France  and 
Russia  meant  the  re-establishment  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

And  now,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
new  situation  on  the  chances  of  peace  or 
war?  It  is  very  difficult  to  foretell.  On 
the  one  hand,  France,  conscious  of  her 
improved  position  in  Europe,  will  feel 
with  the  less  impatient  bitterness  the 
diminution  of  her  strength  caused  by  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  sense  of  her  strength, 
and  that  of  her  allies,  may  lead  her  to 
adopt  an  arrogant  tone,  or  to  make  impru- 
dent demonstrations.  The  patriotism  of 
Frenchmen,  free  to  express  itself  without 
fear,  may  grow  headstrong  and  high- 
minded.  Their  enemies,  meanwhile,  will 
doubtless  become  more  circumspect,  in 
view  of  the  new  grouping  of  the  European 
powers;  but  they  may,  at  the  same  time, 
think  themselves  seriously  menaced,  and 
proceed  to  seek  in  war  the  advantages 
which  peace  no  longer  assures  to  them. 
A  general  disarmament  becomes  less  and 
less  probable;  and  how  is  it  possible  long 
to  keep  the  peace,  with  armaments  so 
tremendous,  so  crushingly  burdensome, 
especially  when  every  nation  except  Rus- 
sia has  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  possible 
effort,  while  Russia  can  go  on  arming  and 
fortifying  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest?  How  is  the 
Emperor  William,  with  his  irritable  and 
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impatient  character,  to  be  expected  to  go 
on  watching  year  after  year  the  gradual  les- 
sening of  the  preponderance  of  Germany, 
by  the  mere  growth  of  her  neighbors' 
strength,  and  the  inevitable  relaxation  of 
the  artificial  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance? 

A  year  ago  the  relations  between  France 
and  Germany  seemed  to  be  steadily  im- 
proving. On  each  side  there  was  a  certain 
desire  for  reconciliation.  The  German 
emperor  seemed  to  be  occupying  himself 
exclusively  with  home  affairs  and  social 
questions.  In  France,  his  speeches  and 
his  actions  were  followed  with  a  feeling 
very  much  akin  to  sympathy.  Some  ideal- 
ists even  flattered  themselves  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  solving  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
difficulty  by  neutralization,  or  even  by  par- 
tial restitution.  But  since  the  spring  of 
this  year  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  again  been  chilled,  not  to 
say  embittered.  An  incident  of  secondary 
importance  contributed  to  this  re-estrange- 
ment; and  time  enough  has  now  perhaps 
elapsed  for  it  to  be  not  quite  useless  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  very  commonly  misunderstood.  I 
refer  to  the  affair  of  the  non-participation 
of  French  painters  in  the  Berlin  Exhibi- 
tion. 

I  need  not  recall  the  incidents,  which 
are  fresh  in  every  one's  mind.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  how,  in  1890,  the  welcome 
given  at  Berlin  to  the  French  delegates 
attending  the  conference  on  social  ques- 
tions and  the  Medical  Congress,  the  milder 
measures  adopted  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in 
the  matter  of  passport  regulations,  and 
the  warmth  and  evident  sincerity  with 
which  the  emperor  avowed  himself  the 
friend  of  peace,  had  created  in  France  an 
almost  universal  desire  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Germany,  and  to  carry  on  nor- 
mal relations  with  her  in  all  matters  sci- 
entific, artistic,  economic,  and  the  like. 
The  invitation  addressed  to  French  paint- 
ers by  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Berlin, 
who  were  organizing  the  International 
Exhibition  there  for  the  spring  of  1891, 
was  favorably  received  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  French  school.  The  few  isolated 
protests  which  were  raised  against  their 
taking  part  in  the  Exhibition  would  have 
produced  no  effect  at  all  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  Em- 
press Frederick's  thinking  it  necessary  to 
visit  Paris  at  that  particular  moment,  with 
her  daughter,  Princess  Margaret.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  attempted  to  give  a  purely 
private  character  to  her  visit.  She  could 
not  prevent  the  reporters  from  getting  on 
her  track  and  commenting  on  her  every 
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step,  nor  the  journals  which  live  upon 
scandal  and  make  a  business  of  Chauvin- 
ism, from  making  her  visit  the  pretext  for 
violent  attacks  on  Germany  and  on  those 
French  painters  who  were  intending  to 
exhibit  at  Berlin,  nor  rowdy  politicians 
from  playing  their  own  game  by  stirring 
up  the  popular  passions.  M  M.  DdroulMe, 
Cassagnac,  and  Rochefort  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  in  this  campaign  ; 
and  M.  D^roul^de  seized  the  opportunity 
to  bring  his  famous  •'  Ligue  des  Patriotes  " 
into  evidence  again.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore most  of  the  painters  who  had  prom- 
ised to  send  to  the  Berlin  Exhibition 
withdrew  their  support  —  some,  like  M. 
Detaille,  declaring  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  patriotism  forbade  their 
exhibiting  in  the  Prussian  capital,  others 
simply  excusing  themselves  as  yielding  to 
scruples  they  did  not  share.     A  very  few 

—  among  whom  was  M.  Bouguereau  — 
had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and  sent 
to  the  Exhibition  all  the  same.  Foreign- 
ers supposed  that  this  sudden  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  French  artists  was  due 
to  the  nagging  of  a  few  journalists  and  the 
ravings  of  a  few  fanatics  ;  they  said  that 
the  French  are  always  carried  away  by 
who  clamors  loudest,  and  that  in  France 
madmen  are  allowed  to  lay  down  the  law 
for  men  in  their  right  senses.  But  it  really 
was  not  the  newspapers  that  decided  the 
question  in  this  case.  There  was  a  real 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Empress  Frederick,  whose  visit,  little  as 
she  intended  it,  seemed  to  the  French 
painters  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  official 
step  on  the  part  of  the  German  govern- 
ment ;  but,  more  than  this,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  ballon  d''essai  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  future  visit  of  the  emperor  himself.  If 
such  a  visit  had  taken  place,  somebody  or 
other  would  have  been  sure  to  insult  him, 
and  then  the  only  choice  for  France  would 
have  been  between  humiliation  and  a  war 

—  for  indeed  it  was  already  believed  that 
the  young  emperor  was  perfectly  ready  for 
war  in  case  of  the  least  offence  being 
offered  to  his  mother.  For  those  who 
entertained  this  belief,  it  was  no  mere 
Chauvinistic  fanaticism,  but  an  act  of  wise 
and  thoughtful  patriotism,  to  abstain  from 
going  to  Berlin,  and  thus  to  warn  the  em- 
peror that  the  moment  had  not  yet  come 
when  he  could  hope  to  visit  Paris  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  Wil- 
liam II.  forthwith  took  upon  him  to  justify 
this  view,  by  meeting  the  refusal  of  the 
French  artists  with  a  return  to  the  most 
vexatious  measures  on  the  frontier,  and 
with  increased  strictness  in  the  matter  of 


passports.  This  puerile  retort,  by  which 
the  Alsatians  were  punished  for  the 
offences  of  the  French,  has  at  least  served 
to  bring  out  this  truth — that  there  is  a 
real  solidarity  between  France  and  Alsace, 
that  so  long  as  the  Alsatians  are  oppressed 
no  reconciliation  is  possible  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  that  if  petty 
incidents,  like  this  of  the  PVench  artists 
and  the  Exhibition,  are  enough  to  agitate 
two  great  nations,  it  is  because  they  are 
only  the  symptoms  of  a  deep-lying  mis- 
chief, of  an  essentially  grave  and  perilous 
international  situation. 

This  tension  between  France  and  Ger- 
many was  increased  by  the  success  of  the 
French  Exhibition  at  Moscow,  by  the 
Russophile  demonstration  which  followed 
the  Cronstadt  reception,  and  finally  by  the 
very  undiplomatic  speech  of  the  emperor 
at  Erfurt,  where  he  recalled  the  days  of 
humiliation  which  had  prepared  for  Ger- 
many the  hour  of  her  revenge. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  fresh  incidents 
have  occurred  to  alleviate  these  painful 
impressions  —  the  performance  of  "Lo- 
hengrin "  in  Paris,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  passport  system. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  simply  ridiculous 
that  the  performance  of  an  opera  which 
has  been  played  for  forty  years  on  every 
stage  in  Europe  should  have  any  political 
importance  whatever;  and  when  we  find 
the  relations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many actually  at  the  mercy  of  a  question 
of  music  or  paintings,  it  might  be  possible 
to  draw  unflattering  conclusions  on  the 
subject  of  French  frivolity.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  human  affairs 
have  two  different  scales  of  importance: 
they  have  their  value  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  their  symbolic  and  represen- 
tative value.  It  has  been  seen  how 
questions  of  general  policy  were  involved 
in  the  affair  of  the  French  artists.  The 
"Lohengrin"  question  had  also  attained 
in  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen  a  na- 
tional importance.  Not  only  was  Wagner, 
on  account  of  the  various  hard  hits  at  the 
French  contained  in  his  works,  and  espe- 
cially on  account  of  his  feeble  and  harm- 
less farce  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
composed  in  1871,  regarded  —  by  those 
who  had  not  read  him  —  as  a  fanatical 
anti-Frenchman,  but  it  was  also  vaguely 
felt  that  the  triumph  of  Wagnerian  music 
in  France  is  the  confession  of  an  indisput- 
able German  sovereignty.  The  Wagne- 
rian drama  is  the  culminating  point  of  that 
magnificent  artistic  evolution  which  be- 
gins with  Bach  and  Handel,  and  passes 
on   through  Haydn,  Mozart,   Beethoven, 
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Schubert,  Weber,  and  Schumann,  to  end 
in  Wagner,  and  which  towers  above  the 
musical  creations  of  other  countries  as 
incontestably  as  Italian  painting  over  that 
of  all  other  painters.  Now  the  Wagnerian 
drama  was  claimed  by  Wagner  himself 
and  by  his  disciples  as  an  essentially  na- 
tional outgrowth,  in  opposition  to  the 
French  or  Italian  opera.  The  Bayreuth 
theatre  could  never  have  been  created  but 
for  that  German  national  sentiment  which, 
kindled  by  the  victories  of  1870,  recog- 
nized in  the  work  of  Wagner  the  true 
expression  of  the  national  genius,  nor 
could  it  have  existed  until  German  unity 
was  a  fait  accompli.  To  open  the  lyric 
stage  of  Paris  to  this  music,  whose  superb 
beauty  must  make  it,  for  a  time  at  least, 
regnant  and  supreme,  is  to  recognize  as  it 
were  the  hegemony  of  Germany  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form  —  in  the  form, 
therefore,  to  which  French  sensibilities 
must  be  most  keenly  alive.  And  to  these 
two  objections  —  the  first  sufficiently 
puerile,  the  second  not  quite  without  jus- 
tification—  must  be  added  the  jealousy  of 
French  composers  and  publishers,  who 
recognize  in  the  Wagnerian  music  a  for- 
midable competitor,  the  inherent  gami- 
nerie  oi  the  Paris  crowd,  ever  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  shouting  and  hissing,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  anti-Republican  parties, 
eager  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  government,  and  to  create  an  agita- 
tion out  of  which,  by  happy  chance,  might 
spring  a  riot,  a  revolution,  or  even  a.  war. 

It  was  owing  to  all  these  causes  to- 
gether that  "  Lohengrin  "  became  a  polit- 
ical question.  As  long  ago  as  1884,  M. 
Carvalho  wanted  to  play  it  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
clamors  of  a  section  of  the  press,  which 
declared  that  a  theatre  subventioned  by 
the  government  could  not  perform  the 
works  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Wagner  was 
then  still  living.  In  1888,  M.  Lamoureux, 
the  courageous  and  admirable  manager  of 
the  concerts  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  un- 
dertook to  produce  "  Lohengrin  "  at  the 
Eden  Theatre.  Wagner  was  dead ;  M. 
Lamoureux's  was  a  purely  private  enter- 
prise. One  might  have  thought  that  the 
anti-Wagnerians  would  have  quieted  down. 
But  unluckily  the  Boulangist  agitation  was 
then  in  full  blast,  and  the  Ligue  des  Pa- 
triotes,  which  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  Boulangists,  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  its  strength  in  the  streets. 
M.  Goblet,  then  prime  minister,  dared 
not  support  M.  Lamoureux ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  success,  from  a  musical  point 
of  view,  of  the  first  night,  "  Lohengrin  " 
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had  to  be  given  up,  at  an  enormous  loss. 
MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard  have  been  more 
fortunate  ;  and  it  is  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  musical  drama  in  France,  at  the  theatre 
most  heavily  subventioned  of  all  French 
theatres,  and  with  M.  Lamoureux  as  con- 
ductor, that  "  Lohengrin  "  has  been  per- 
formed at  last  amidst  enthusiastic  applause, 
richly  merited  by  the  beauty  of  the  work 
itself,  by  its  perfect  execution,  and  by  the 
talent  of  the  singers  —  MM.  Van  Dyck 
and  Renaud,  Mesdames  Caron  and  Fie- 
rens.  Public  opinion  had  become  almost 
unanimous  in  demanding  that  a  master- 
piece which  had  already  been  received 
with  applause  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  Angers,, 
and  Bordeaux,  should  be  performed  in 
Paris.  The  opposition  was  by  this  time 
represented  by  the  mere  debris  of  the 
Boulangist  party;  and  the  government 
energetically  supported  the  managers  of 
the  opera,  and  indeed  was  not  sorry  to 
show  that  it  was  not  going  to  allow  a 
handful  of  bawlers  to  take  the  law  out  of 
its  hands.  It  had  had  the  weakness,  some 
months  before,  to  forbid  the  representa- 
tion of  M.  Sardou's  "Thermidor"  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais,  in  order  to  please  a  few 
fanatics  of  the  Extreme  Left,  who  de- 
clared the  piece  an  attack  on  the  Frencli 
Revolution.  They  were  not  disposed  to 
fall  into  such  a  mistake  again.  The  al- 
most exaggerated  energy  with  which  every 
attempt  at  a  riot  was  put  down  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  press,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  papers  of  no  moral  impor- 
tance whatever  (such  as  the  Autoritd  and 
the  Iniransigeant\  in  commending  the 
action  of  the  government  produced  an 
excellent  impression  in  France  and  in 
Europe.  It  showed  that  the  government 
was  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  itself  respected;  and  that 
themass  of  the  public  was  not  to  be  car- 
ried  away  by  the  factitious  clamors  of  a 
sham  patriotism,  and  was  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  mix  up  political  antipathies  with 
questions  of  a  purely  artistic  nature. 

Another  thing  which  occurred  at  the 
same  moment  tended  still  further  to  ap- 
pease public  feeling,  and  to  dispel  the 
anxieties  aroused  by  the  Erfurt  speech. 
This  was  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
passport  regulations  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  irritation  kept  up  both  in 
France  and  in  Alsace  by  this  passport 
system,  by  which  the  Alsatians  were  made 
incessantly  conscious  of  the  weight  of  the 
foreign  yoke,  while  in  France  the  old 
wound  was  being  perpetually  reopened. 
It  was  a  constant  humiliation  to  have  to 
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ask  permission  to  enter  Alsace,  to  say 
why  you  were  going  there,  to  give  the 
names  of  the  persons  you  wished  to  see, 
to  wait  four  or  five  weeks  for  an  answer, 
and,  as  often  as  not,  to  receive  at  last  a 
perfectly  unjustified  refusal.  An  instance 
taken  from  ray  own  experience  will  show 
how  the  system  worked.  In  1889  I  asked 
for  a  passport  for  Alsace,  in  order  to  visit 
my  relatives.  After  six  weeks'  waiting  I 
received  a  refusal.  I  at  once  published  in 
the  Revue  Historique  a  note,  in  which  I 
protested  strongly  against  such  treatment 
being  dealt  to  a  man  of  letters  well  known 
in  Germany,  and  who  had  friends  and 
fellow-workers  in  all  the  German  universi- 
ties. A  month  later  I  was  sent  for  to  the 
Embassy,  and  informed  that  "the  reasons 
for  the  refusal  having  no  longer  any  exist- 
ence, they  would  be  happy  to  grant  me  a 
passport."  *'  It  comes  a  little  late,"  I  said 
to  the  clerk.  "If  it  is  not  an  improper 
question,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  were  the  reasons  of  the  refusal  — 
those  reasons  which  no  longer  exist."  He 
smiled  and  said ;  "  You  know  very  well 
there  have  never  been  any.  Passports  are 
hardly  ever  refused  for  personal  reasons. 
Look  here,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  packet 
of  papers  lying  heaped  upon  the  table, 
"  look  at  this  heap  of  passports.  Half  of 
them  have  been  refused  —  not  one  for  any 
personal  reason."  "  I  always  suspected 
as  much,"  I  answered.  "  I  suspected  the 
distribution  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  that 
it  was  left  to  chance  which  should  be 
granted  and  which  refused  ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  from  your  mouth."  The  object 
of  the  regulations  was,  of  course,  to  break 
the  ties,  and  especially  the  family  ties, 
between  Alsace  and  France,  and  to  induce 
as  large  an  emigration  of  Alsatians  as  pos- 
sible. From  this  point  of  view  the  German 
government  did  to  some  extent  succeed  in 
their  purpose;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  created  a  feeling  of  irritation  through- 
out the  province  which  was  communicated 
to  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  which, 
so  far  as  the  Germanization  of  the  country 
was  concerned,  cost  them  all  the  fruits  of 
the  liberal  and  benevolent  administration 
of  General  Manteuffel.  They  ruined  Al- 
sace, and  with  Alsace  the  German  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  there  since  1871. 
They  risked  reprisals,  some  day  or  other, 
on  the  part  of  the  French.  They  perpet- 
uated in  time  of  peace  a  state  of  war; 
they  seemed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their 
own  conquest. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the 
principal  motive  of  the  step  now  taken  by 
William  II.     Was  it  done  to  satisfy  the 


Alsatians  ?  Was  it  to  undo  the  ill-effects 
of  the  Erfurt  speech,  and  to  give  a  pledge 
of  his  pacific  intentions?  Was  he  afraid 
of  reprisals?  Did  he  wish  to  reverse  a 
measure  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  had 
laid  peculiar  emphasis?  All  these  reasons 
may  have  had  their  influence  on  his  mind  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  chief  motive 
was  to  show  his  confidence  in  his  own 
strength  and  in  the  stability  of  the  Ger- 
man dominion  in  Alsace,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assert  before  all  Europe  his  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  One  thing 
is  certain.  The  measure  took  instant  ef- 
fect. It  regained  for  the  emperor  many  of 
the  sympathies  which  had  been  estranged, 
and  produced  a  sensible  relaxation  of  the 
tension  of  feeling  in  France. 

While  these  fluctuations  of  feeling  and 
opinion  were  going  on  between  France 
and  Germany,  something  very  similar  was 
happening  between  France  and  Italy. 
The  fall  of  Signor  Crispi,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Rudini  ministry,  awakened  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps  the  natural  sympa- 
thies that  exist  between  the  two  nations, 
and  every  one  began  to  hope  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  \\-\Q  entente  cordiale.  But 
there  are  three  hindrances.  There  is  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  King  Humbert  to  abandon, 
but  which  deeply  wounds  French  feeling, 
inasmuch  as  it  practically  guarantees  to 
Germany  her  conquests  of  1871 ;  there  is 
the  commercial  policy  of  France,  from 
which  Italy  suffers  cruelly;  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  recent  demonstrations  of 
French  Catholics  in  favor  of  the  pope, 
which  have  convinced  the  Italians  that 
many  Frenchmen  are  desirous  of  restoring 
the  temporal  power.  Absurd  as  this  idea 
may  be,  it  does  find  credence  in  Italy; 
and  it  was  this  which  led  to  a  series  of 
anti-French  demonstrations  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  great  pilgrimage  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  French  bishops, 
brought  more  than  ten  thousand  French- 
men of  all  classes  to  the  Vatican.  On  the 
other  hand  the  inauguration  of  the  Gari- 
baldi monument  at  Nice  on  the  4th  of 
October  afforded  the  French  government, 
and  French  Republicans  generally,  the 
opportunity  of  repudiating  all  idea  of  a 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  and  de- 
claring their  solidarity  with  the  Italian 
Liberals.  Thus,  with  Italy,  as  with  Ger- 
many, if  the  position  of  affairs  is  not  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1890,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  was  in  1888. 

The    Freycinet  ministry  reaps  the  ad 
vantage  of  this  general  improvement  m 
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our  international  relations.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  position  France  has  gained 
is  owing  to  a  political  stability  at  home  to 
which  she  has  been  too  long  a  stranger,  to 
the  steady  accord  between  the  ministry 
and  the  majority,  which  has  been  kept 
unbroken  from  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  and  which  enables  foreign 
powers  to  place  some  confidence  in  the 
persistence  of  our  policy  and  the  firmness 
of  our  decisions.  So  that,  be  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  our  friendship  with  Russia 
what  they  may,  the  Russian  alliance  is,  at 
any  rate  for  the  moment,  a  trump  card  in 
the  hand  of  the  Freycinet  ministry,  and  a 
guarantee  of  its  remaining  in  power. 

Another  important  factor  has  been  the 
urgency  of  economic  questions.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  both  have  been  of 
use  to  the  government;  the  government 
has  gained  by  the  discussion  of  the  cus- 
toms tariff,  and  it  has  gained  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  labor  question. 

From  the  moment  of  the  nominations 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1889,  '^ 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  customs  ques- 
tion was  to  be  a  tranquillizing  element  in 
our  internal  politics.  The  treaties  of  com- 
merce concluded  by  France  with  the  neigh- 
boring countries  were  to  expire  in  1892, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  decide  what  com- 
mercial system  to  adopt,  and,  if  the  treaties 
were  not  to  be  renewed,  what  tariffs  to 
impose. 

In  order  that  this  somewhat  heavy  task 
might  be  carried  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion, it  was  imperative  that  it  should  not 
be  interrupted  by  any  ministerial  crisis. 
Moreover,  since  politics  and  economics 
are,  as  matters  of  opinion,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  there  had  to  be  a 
truce  to  political  dissensions  in  order  to 
allow  of  a  simple  re-grouping  into  protec- 
tionists and  free  traders.  It  is  to  this  that 
we  owe,  in  great  part,  a  serenity  of  the 
political  atmosphere  such  as  we  have  not 
experienced  for  twenty  years.  The  Cus- 
toms Commission  became  the  centre  of 
parliamentary  life  ;  and  that  commission 
knew  nothing  of  Royalists  or  Republicans, 
Clericals  or  Democrats.  Free  trade  and 
protection  were  its  only  standards,  and 
every  one  was  ranged  under  the  one  or 
the  other.  And  the  Conservatives  being, 
as  it  happened,  for  the  most  part  protec- 
tionists, as  they  are  mainly  large  agricul- 
turists or  large  manufacturers,  took  good 
care  not  to  embarrass  the  government  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  it  was  going, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  to  uphold  protec- 
tionist principles. 
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Nothing   is   more  interesting,   from    a 
psychological  point  of  view,  than  the  de- 
velopment of  protectionist  ideas  in  France 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.     As  far  back 
as  i860,  under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon 
III.,  France  had  adopted  the  free  trade 
system  —  or  rather  the  system  of  commer- 
cial   treaties,   by   which    friendly  nations 
facilitate   trade   between    themselves    by 
mutual   concessions   as  to  the  duties  on 
raw  material  or  on  manufactured  products. 
This  expedient  of  the  commercial  treaties 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  French  industry 
that,  in  spite  of  the  protests  raised  before- 
hand, public  opinion  up  to  1870  remained 
universally  favorable  to  it.     The  Liberals, 
in  particular,  made  free  trade  an  article  of 
their    creed.      But    from    1870    onwards 
things  were  changing,  little  by  little,  un- 
der various  influences,  till  it  ended  in  a 
complete  revulsion  of  the  popular  opinion. 
The    increased    production    of    corn     in 
Russia  and  in  America,  the  diminution  of 
the  costsof  transport,  the  introduction  into 
Europe  of  butcher's  meat  from  America 
and  Australia,  all  this  created  a  formidable 
amount  of    competition   for  the    French 
agriculturist  to  meet.     His  stock  and  his 
crops  were  both  threatened;   and  it  was 
the   more   serious   for  him    because    the 
value  of  landed  property  in  France  is  ex- 
cessively high,  owing  to  the  minute  sub- 
division   of    the    land,    and    the    almost 
superstitious    attachment    with  which    it 
inspires  its  owners.     At   the  same  time, 
this  very  subdivision  of  property,  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  peasants,  hindered  the 
progress   of   agriculture   by  acting  as  an 
obstacle  to  scientific  farming  and  the  em- 
ployment of    machinery,   both    of   which 
require  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence  and   education,   but  a    certain 
amount   of   capital.     For  some   time  the 
entreaties  of  the  farmers  and  graziers  for 
protection    against     foreign    competitiori 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of 
the  vine-growers,  whose  produce  was  much 
more  remunerative   than   corn,  and  who, 
under  the  treaties  of  commerce,  were  able 
to  export  it  on  favorable  terms.     The  pop- 
ulations of  the  south  of  France  had  long 
been  ardent  champions  of  free  trade.    But 
then  came  the  phylloxera,  and  the  phyl- 
loxera destroyed    half   the   vineyards   of 
France.     Spanish  and   Italian  wines,  and 
raisin  wines   made   with   foreign   raisins, 
began  to  compete,  and  forthwith  the  prin- 
ciples  of  free   trade   lost   ground   in  the 
regions  that  had  seemed  most  completely 
theirs.       Several    other    countries     were 
meanwhile    abandoning    free    trade    and 
adopting  protection,  ana  this  with  certain 
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obvious  advantages.  This  was  the  case 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 
Russia,  also,  found  in  the  protective  sys- 
tem a  means  of  development  for  her  in- 
dustries. French  observers  were  struck 
by  the  results  obtained  ;  and  they  neglected 
to  ask  themselves  whether  the  economic 
conditions  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
were  analogous  to  those  of  France,  or 
whether  France  would  do  better  to  follow 
the  example  of  England,  who  finds  in  the 
principle  of  free  competition  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  enterprise  and  progress, 
alike  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. 

To  these  purely  economic  influences 
were  added,  presently,  others  of  a  political 
kind.  By  Article  ii  of  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort,  Germany  and  France  admitted 
each  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause.  Now,  much  as 
France  has  gained  by  this  clause,  the  fact 
that  it  was  inserted,  at  the  demand  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  treaty  which  fol- 
lowed our  defeat  was  enough  to  ensure  its 
being  looked  upon  as  ruinous  and  dis- 
graceful. Many  people  absolutely  forgot 
that  the  concession  was  mutual,  and  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  but  a  heavy  burden 
laid  upon  France.  For  the  rest,  it  is  true 
that  when  Germany  adopted  protection,  it 
became  diflScult  for  France,  in  the  face  of 
this  clause,  to  retain  the  system  involved 
in  her  treaties  of  commerce.  Another 
blow  was  levelled  at  our  free  trade  by  the 
coolness  with  Italy.  Italy  had  her  chief 
commercial  outlet  in  France.  This  was 
enough.  The  idea  of  erecting  a  barrier 
of  tariffs  at  the  frontier  sprang  up  at  once  ; 
and  angry  patriots  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  consider  whether  there  was  no 
♦  danger  in  driving  Italy  to  seek  her  com- 
mercial alliances  with  those  nations  with 
whom  she  was  already  politically  allied. 
Italy,  meanwhile,  was  imprudent  enough 
to  go  even  further  than  Frenchmen 
wished  ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  denounce 
the  treaties  of  commerce  and  of  naviga- 
tion. From  that  time  it  became  inevitable 
that  we  should  abandon  the  idea  of  renew- 
ing our  commercial  ties  with  a  country 
which  was  not  only  the  ally  of  our  ene- 
mies, but  which,  as  its  prosperity  in- 
creased, was  certain  to  devote  its  riches 
to  military  preparations  which  would 
threaten  us.  And  finally,  in  a  general 
way,  the  somewhat  narrow  national  senti- 
ment which  the  events  of  1870  had  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen 
found  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  building  up 
a  barrier  between  France  and  other  na- 
tions,  and    thinking    that    France   could 


suflSce  for  herself,  and  need  be  dependent 
upon  no  one. 

Thus  a  very  strong  protectionist  current 
has  set  in;  and,  as  the  protectionists  are 
recruited  from  among  all  shades  of  politi- 
cians, their  consolidation  into  a  party  has 
disorganized  the  forces  of  the  Opposition. 
They  could  not  afford  to  delay  by  minis- 
terial crises  the  discussion  of  the  customs 
question,  since  the  whole  thing  was  bound 
to  be  definitely  settled  before  1892.  The 
Republican  protectionists  could  hardly 
dispense  with  the  alliance  of  the  Right, 
which  was  essential  to  their  carrying  their 
point;  and  the  protectionists  of  the  Right 
could  hardly  carry  on  a  very  active  oppo- 
sition campaign  against  the  very  men  with 
whom  they  were  working  in  harmony  every 
day  on  the  economic  question,  and  the 
ministry  which  was  going  to  carry  their 
views  into  effect.  The  Cabinet,  although 
most  of  its  members  incline  to  free  trade 
opinions,  has  very  wisely  made  up  its 
mind  to  accept  in  principle  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  commercial  treaties  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  raising  of  the  tariff, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  as  far  as 
possible  the  extreme  views  represented  on 
the  Customs  Commission  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  M^line.  They  have  thus 
been  able  to  save  the  silk,  wine,  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  industries  from  measures 
which  would  have  hampered  them  severely. 
In  the  Chamber  they  have  carefully 
avoided  enunciations  of  principle  which 
might  fetter  the  future,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reserving  to  the  government  the 
right  of  negotiating  commercial  agree- 
ments even  outside  the  limits  of  the  tariffs 
voted  by  Parliament.  They  have  made  it 
the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the  Chamber 
to  support  the  ministry  —  the  protection- 
ists, because  it  accepts  their  principle  on 
the  whole,  and  the  free  traders,  because  it 
is  evidently  desirous  to  save  all  that  can 
be  saved  of  the  free  trade  system.  It  is 
easy  to  criticise  this  economic  opportun- 
ism ;  and  some  very  good  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that,  even  with  the  modifica- 
tions that  have  been  introduced,  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariffs  passed  by  the 
Chamber,  and  about  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate,  will  in  a  little  while  so  increase 
the  cost  of  living  —  as  well  in  the  matter 
of  food-stuffs  as  of  manufactured  articles 
—  that  an  economic  crisis  must  sooner  or 
later  supervene,  which  will  assuredly  find 
its  reflection  in  a  political  crisis.  The 
future  will  show  whether  these  apprehen 
sions  are  well  founded,  and  I  am,  for  my 
part,  disposed  to  think  that  they  are;  but 
it   is   nevertheless   evident   that   tor   the 
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present  M.  de  Freycinet  has  found  in  the 
customs  question  a  very  solid  buttress  of 
his  ministry. 

It  is  the  same,  in  some  respects,  with 
the  labor  question.  The  gusts  of  Social- 
ism which  have  of  late  years  been  blowing 
all  over  Europe,  and  which  have  become 
more  violent  since  Leo  XIII.  and  William 
II.  lent  an  ear  to  the  workmen's  claims 
and  gave  them  the  support  of  their  high 
moral  or  political  authority,  have  had  their 
effect,  to  begin  with,  in  blurring  all  the 
old  party  outlines.  Setting  aside  the  real 
passion  of  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  which  has  taken  possession  of  so 
many  hearts  in  this  fin  de  sihie,  when 
gentle  souls  are  led  to  seek  in  fellow-suf- 
fering with  the  sick  and  lowly  that  food  of 
the  affections  which  religion  offers  less 
abundantly  than  it  used  to  do,  all  parties 
alike  have  recognized  in  the  social  ques- 
tion the  widest,  freest,  most  available  plat- 
form for  electoral  purposes.  Catholics 
and  Radicals,  Liberals  and  obstinate  Con- 
servatives are  all  rivalling  each  other  in 
their  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the 
masses.  In  time  past  the  Conservative 
was  distinguished  above  all  things  by  his 
attachment  to  the  existing  social  order. 
You  can  hardly  find  a  Conservative  of  that 
type  now.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  one 
can  deceive  himself  as  to  the  danger  to 
the  existing  order  from  the  development 
of  Socialism,  and  men  turn,  some  to  the 
State  and  some  to  the  Church,  to  entreat 
them  to  curb  as  far  as  they  can,  by  satis- 
fying as  far  as  they  must,  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  laboring  classes.  The  present 
ministry  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  situ- 
ation ;  and  it  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  middle  classes  by  steadily  confronting 
all  attempts  at  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
working  classes,  by  resolutely  taking  in 
hand  the  solution  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  problems  which  affect  labor. 

The  labor  question  in  France  is  at  once 
graver  and  less  grave  than  it  is  in  the 
neighboring  countries.  It  is  graver  on 
account  of  the  excitable  and  undisciplined 
French  temperament,  easily  stirred  up  to 
violence  and  to  attempts  at  revolution. 
It  is  less  grave,  because  in  France  the 
workmen  are  nothing  like  so  well  organ- 
ized as  in  England  or  Germany.  They 
are  not  brigaded  and  financed  like  the 
English  trade  unions  ;  they  are  not  a  po- 
litical force  like  the  German  Socialists. 
They  are  a  confused  crowd  of  hostile 
sects,  and  their  Socialistic  fervor  wastes 
itself  in  barren  discussions  and  mere  chat- 
ter.   The  truth   is  that  the  sufferings  of 
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the  workmen  are  not  so  very  great.     The 
miners,    who   everywhere    else   form   the 
chief  part  of  the  Socialistic  strength,  are 
much  better  off   in    France  than   in   the 
neighboring  countries;  and  in  Paris,  the 
heart  and  home  of  French  Socialism,  al- 
most all    the    industry  that   exists   is   an 
Industrie  de  luxe,  by  which  the  workman 
gains  a  good  living,  and  leads  a  far  more 
easy  and  agreeable  life  than  the  majority 
of  small  clerks.     Nevertheless,  the  Social- 
ist movement  has  lately  been  growing  in 
force  and  orderliness.     The  Possibilists, 
who    wish    to    gain    everything   by   legal 
means,  tend  more  and  more  to  absorb  all 
other  Socialist  sects.     Thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent act  for  the  regulation  of  syndicates 
and  associations  (answering  more  or  less 
nearly  to   the  English    trade  unions),  the 
number    of     syndicates  —  including    the 
men's    syndicates,    the    masters*    syndi- 
cates, and  the  mixed  syndicates  of  masters 
and  men  —  has  risen  in  the  last  five  years 
from  five  hundred  to  over  three  thousand. 
Strikes  have  been  frequent,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  men  have  obtained  a  great 
part  of  what  they  asked.     The  extraordi- 
nary success  of  some  of  these  —  such  as 
that  of  the  omnibus  men  —  has  led  to  oth- 
ers far  more  serious  and  less  justifiable, 
as,  for  instance,  the  navvies'  strike,  which 
indeed  came  to  a  piteous   end.     Finally, 
the   May-day  demonstration    of  this  year 
was  marked  by  a  seriousness  and  unanim- 
ity which  gave  it  a  character  of  unmistak- 
able reality.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  government  displayed  its  resolution  to 
allow  no  disturbances.     Throughout   the 
whole  country  M.  Constans  had  taken  his 
measures  beforehand,  and  both  the  police 
and  the  military  were  in  readiness  to  pre- 
vent the  demonstration  from  degenerating 
into  a  riot.     Order  was  maintained  every- 
where, except  in  one  village  in  the  north, 
that  of  Fourmies,  where  a  strike  had  been 
got  up,  quite  without  justification,  by  So- 
cialist  agitators   from  outside.     The  sol- 
diers on  guard  at  the  mairie.  worried  hour 
after  hour  by  the  stones  and  insults  of  the 
mob,  lost  patience   at   last,  and  a  single 
discharge   of  their    Lebel  guns   brought 
down  a  number  of   killed   and  wounded, 
among    whom,   alas !    were    many   young 
girls,  whom  the  rioters,  with  prudent  fore- 
thought,  had   placed   in    the   front  rank. 
This  ugly  incident  called  forth  a  torrent 
of  indignation  at  the  moment  among  the 
laboring   classes;   but   the   firmness  with 
which  M.  Constans  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  measures,  and  left  it  to 
the  agitators  who  had  got  up  the  strike  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  theirs,  soon  put 
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an  end  to  the  attempt  of  the  Socialist 
deputies  to  bring  upon  him  the  censure 
of  Parliament. 

While  showing  itself  thus  resolute  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  min- 
istry must  share  with  Parliament  the  credit 
of  a  series  of  protective  measures  on  be- 
half of  the  working  classes.  One  day  in 
the  week  has  been  regularly  devoted  by 
the  Chamber  to  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  this  kind,  and  if  during  these 
debates  much  time  has  been  wasted  in 
useless  talk,  and  some  measures  agreed 
on  which  are  neither  just  nor  practicable 
—  like  that  which  forbids  masters  to  re- 
fuse the  services  of  union  men  —  it  is  also 
true  that  much  good  work  has  been  done, 
especially  in  the  way  of  legislation  re- 
stricting the  labor  of  women  and  children. 
There  is  even  a  disposition  to  limit  the 
labor  of  men,  as  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
Chamber  naturally  hesitates  to  adopt 
sweeping  measures  which  might  seriously 
fetter  the  industry  of  the  future.  The 
responsibility  of  the  employer  in  case  of 
accidents  to  workmen  has  been  defined  by 
law.  M.  Develle  has  given  notice  of  a 
bill  for  organizing  an  Agricultural  Bank. 
Finally,  M.  Constans,  who  will  never  be 
left  behind  in  the  race  for  popularity,  is 
bringing  in  a  bill  on  retiring  pensions  for 
aged  workmen,  which  involves  the  gravest 
difficulties.  In  imitation  of  the  S5'stera  set 
on  foot  in  Germany  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
he  proposes  a  system  of  insurance  founded 
on  a  triple  deposit,  to  be  paid  by  the  work- 
men out  of  their  wages,  by  the  masters, 
and  by  the  State.  But  whilst  in  Germany 
the  insurance  is  obligatory,  in  France  it  is 
to  be  permissive.  Instead  of  pensions  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  the  bill 
offers  pensions  of  six  hundred  francs,  and, 
finally,  it  refuses  the  benefits  of  the  pen- 
sion to  those  who  already  possess  an  in- 
come of  six  hundred  francs.  The  gravest 
objections  have  been  made  to  this  bill.  It 
means  saddling  the  State — or  runnins: 
the  risk  of  saddling  it — with  an  annual 
expenditure  of  a  hundred  millions.  It 
means,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
tying  up  of  a  sum  of  fifteen  milliards;  and 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  sum  to  be 
employed  without  causing  serious  eco- 
nomic perturbations  ?  And,  further,  by 
refusing  the  benefit  to  those  who  have 
savings  of  their  own,  it  discourages  per- 
sonal effort  and  thrift,  and  renders  the 
whole  of  the  working  classes  dependent 
on  the  State.  The  enemies  of  M.  Con- 
stans say  that  it  is  not  so  long  since  he 
was  noted  for  his  absolute  indifference  to 
social  questions,  that  he  had  a  sceptical 


smile  for  those  who  talked  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  and  of  measures  of  public 
relief,  and  that  he  never  took  up  social 
questions  till  he  found  they  were  the  fash- 
ion and  offered  an  easy  road  to  popular- 
ity. They  say  he  knows  beforehand  that 
his  bill  is  impossible,  and  that  he  only 
brings  it  in  to  curry  favor  with  the  work- 
ing voter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Freycinet  minis- 
try, which  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
somewhat  shaken  last  July,  has  been  able 
to  meet  the  Chambers  at  the  re-opening  of 
Parliament  compact  and  strong.  Those 
skirmishes  amongst  themselves  on  the 
part  of  its  members  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Cab- 
inet appear  now  to  be  things  of  the  past. 
All  the  ministers  in  their  various  speeches 
—  M.  Constans  at  Rodez  and  Toulouse, 
M.  de  Freycinet  at  the  autumn  manoeuvres, 
M.  Ribot  at  Bapaume,  M.  Bourgeois  at 
Besangon,  and  M.  Rouvier  at  Nice,  use 
the  same  language,  speak  of  peace  without 
and  union  within  our  borders,  and  pay  each 
other  compliments  which  we  must  believe 
to  be  sincere,  since  they  are  dictated  by 
a  common  interest.  It  is  everybody's  in- 
terest not  to  endanger  the  ministry  till  the 
new  tariffs  have  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, till  the  debates  on  the  Agricultural 
Bank  and  the  Workmen's  Pension  Bill 
have  been  taken,  and  till  the  understanding 
with  Russia  has  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
The  Freycinet  Cabinet  enters  on  the  new 
session  more  united,  more  respected,  and 
more  powerful  than  before  the  long  vaca- 
tion. Whether  it  will  use  these  advan- 
tages in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  majority 
solid  enough  to  carry  it  through  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  is  quite  another  question. 
Ministries  and  majorities  alike  suffer  with 
us  from  the  heterogeneous  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  from  the 
want  of  great  leading  ideas  and  clear  po- 
litical principles  to  give  them  common 
objects  and  a  bond  of  union.  What  man 
is  there  clear-sighted  enough  to  tell  us 
exactly  what  are  the  views  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet, M.  Constans,  or  even  of  M.  Ribot 
or  M.  Bourgeois,  on  home  or  foreign  pol- 
icy ?  They  are  Liberals,  they  are  Repub- 
licans, they  desire  the  good  of  the  country, 
they  are  admirable  speakers  —  but,  after 
all,  what  is  their  programme  ?  They  have 
secured  a  Russian  alliance  ;  but  is  it  quite 
certain  they  intended  to  do  so?  They 
have  carried  a  certain  amount  of  Social- 
istic legislation  ;  are  they,  therefore,  Social- 
ists? They  have  substituted  a  general 
tariff  for  treaties  of  commerce  ;  does  that 
prove  that  they  are  not  at  heart  free  trad- 
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ers  ?  Their  policy  is  the  purest  opportun- 
ism. They  try  to  satisfy,  as  best  they 
may,  the  demands  of  the  majority,  and  to 
avoid  all  extremes.  In  the  same  way,  the 
deputies,  on  their  part,  represent  not  their 
own  opinions,  but  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  electorate,  expressed  in  a  modified 
form.  In  this  general  absence  of  princi- 
ples everything  depends  upon  persons, 
and  as  there  is  no  political  personality 
powerful  enough  to  command  the  Repub- 
lican majority,  no  minister  is  sure  of  the 
morrow ;  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
minister  of  to-morrow,  whoever  he  is,  will 
do  much  the  same  as  the  minister  of  yes- 
terday. Our  government  is,  in  fact,  an 
anonymous  government,  the  resultant  of 
the  public  common  sense  ;  and  really,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  irreparable  fault 
of  the  abandonment  of  Egypt,  this  anony- 
mous government  has  not  done  so  badly  — 
no,  not  in  any  department,  military,  diplo- 
matic, colonial,  or  educational.  If  the 
present  ministry  has  lasted  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  may  last  longer  still,  it  is  not  so 
much  because  it  is  better  than  they  were, 
or  because  Parliament  is  more  happily 
constituted,  as  because  public  opinion  is 
simply  weary  of  change  and  disposed  to 
go  on  without  it  as  long  as  possible. 

The  government,  moreover,  has  just  had 
a  last  bit  of  good  luck  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  a  real 
danger  to  the  republic,  and  who  has  given 
his  name  to  a  debased  and  vulgar  form 
of  democratic  Caesarism  —  General  Bou- 
langer.  General  Boulanger  has  executed 
justice  on  himself.  His  last  act  of  de- 
spair, committed  on  the  tomb  of  a  woman 
who  had  sacrificed  for  him  her  honor  and 
her  fortune,  did  him  little  credit  as  a  man 
of  feeling,  since  he  left  behind  him  a  sick 
and  aged  mother  whose  only  support  he 
was,  or  as  a  man  of  sense,  since  he  pro- 
fessed still  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party  and 
the  embodiment  of  a  political  idea.  It 
brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  real  insig- 
nificance of  that  extraordinary  personage 
—  that  Napoleon  fin  de  sihle^  without 
genius  and  without  success  —  that  bubble 
hero,  blown  by  the  puffs  of  the  press  and 
the  cafd  concerts  and  by  the  caprice  of  the 
popular  imagination.  One  cannot  even 
give  him  the  sympathy  so  easily  accorded 
to  those  who  die  for  love.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  man  of  fifty-three,  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  the  most  frivolous  and  vulgar 
gallantries,  should  shoot  himself  for  no 
other  cause  than  the  death  of  a  lady,  how- 
ever charming.  It  was  not  only  Mme.  de 
Bonnemain  that  he  had  lost;  he  had  lost 
everything;   all  he  had  lived  for  for  the 


last  six  years  —  fame,  clamor,  popularity, 
wealth,  luxury  ;  all  that  made  life  gay  and 
brilliant.  All  he  had  left  was  a  handful  of 
discredited  and  ridiculous  partisans,  inca- 
pable of  restoring  the  irrecoverable  splen- 
dors of  the  past.  He  shot  himself  like 
the  gamester  who  has  played  his  last 
gtake.  Besides,  he  had  to  do  a  theatrical 
thing ;  it  was  second  nature  with  him.  For 
years  his  name  had  been  day  by  day  in  aM 
the  newspapers  ;  all  France  —  almost  all 
Europe  —  had  resounded  with  it;  then 
suddenly  it  was  night,  and  silence,  and 
solitude  all  about  him,  and  he  felt  himself 
sinking  slowly  into  utter  oblivion.  He 
could  not  bear  it.  He  had  even  lost  the 
last  companion  who  could  keep  up  the 
illusion  that  he  could  still  be  loved  and 
believed  in.  It  seemed  a  necessity  to  him 
once  more  to  attract  a  little  attention  — 
once  more,  for  one  last  week,  to  be  in  all 
the  newspapers.  He  arranged  a  melodra- 
matic finish  ;  it  was  like  the  fifth  act  of  a 
fourth-rate  play.  He  would  have  been 
quite  satisfied  if  he  could  have  seen  the 
result ;  there  was  a  great  crowd  at  the 
funeral. 

For  the  moment,  his  death  has  been  a 
great  relief  to  the  Republican  party.  It 
puts  the  extinguisher,  once  for  all,  on  a 
group  of  incorrigible  agitators,  on  those 
very  "  patriots  "  against  whom,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  M.  Constans  had  to  hold  the 
Place  de  I'Op^ra.  If  Boulanger  had  lived, 
he  might,  in  some  time  of  internal  trouble 
or  foreign  war,  have  again  become  a  dan- 
ger. But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  efface- 
ment  may  have  its  inconveniences.  It 
removes  the  wholesome  restraint  which 
the  fear  of  Boulangism  has  long  exercised 
over  the  Radical  Republicans  ;  and  it  may 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  powerful  party 
of  the  Extreme  Left. 

For  Boulangism,  if  it  was  in  itself  a 
danger  to  the  republic,  was  also  extremely 
useful  to  it.  It  disorganized  the  old  par- 
ties, and,  in  particular,  it  struck  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  Monarchists  by  allying  itself 
with  them.  It  forced  the  Moderates  and 
the  Radicals  to  forget  their  differences 
and  combine  to  support  an  anti-Boulangist 
ministry;  and  it  drove  into  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  those  Conservatives  who 
could  not  endure  the  disgrace  of  the  Bou- 
langist  alliance. 

Finally,  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget 
that  in  the  speeches  he  delivered  as  min- 
ister of  war  General  Boulanger  addressed 
the  army  and  the  nation  in  a  manly  and 
intrepid  tone  which  doubtless  contributed 
not  a  little  to  revive  in  France  the  senti- 
ment of  the  national  dignity.     The  army 
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has  profited  in  every  way  by  the  general's 
popularity.  And  after  all,  with  all  the 
liarm  it  has  done,  the  detestable  elec- 
tioneering habits  it  has  introduced  by  its 
shameless  use  of  money  and  of  every  sort 
of  puffing,  and  the  ridicule  it  has  all  but 
brought  on  patriotism  itself  by  the  absurd- 
ity of  its  catch-vote  songs  and  speeches 
and  publications,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  strange  episode  of  Boulangism,  at 
once  so  tragic  and  so  comic  an  interlude 
in  our  political  life,  after  bringing  the  Re- 
public to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  has 
in  the  long  run  both  taught  it  wisdom  and 
given  it  strength. 

The  lesson  has  been  a  severe  one.    May 
it  never  have  to  be  repeated  ! 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
PRIS. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    **MISS   TOOSEY'S    MIS- 
SION,"  "ZOE,"   ETC. 

CHAPTER   I. 

pRiS  was  only  fourteen  when  her  mother 
died,  and  she  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  take  the  head  of  the  household,  to  clean 
and  cook,  and  wash  and  market,  and  send 
o£E  the  children  to  school,  and  take  care  of 
baby  and  make  the  boys  mind.  She  was 
nothing  more  than  a  child  herself  up  to 
the  day  when  all  this  devolved  upon  her, 
being  childish  for  her  age,  and  not  one  of 
those  premature  little  women  who  become 
their  mothers'  right  hand  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  their  cradles,  and  prefer  school 
to  holidays,  and  their  sewing  or  a  book  to 
a  game.  Why,  the  very  day  her  mother 
died  Pris  was  out  with  her  skipping-rope. 
She  v/ent  to  fetch  the  medicine,  and 
thought  it  would  take  less  time  to  go  to 
the  surgery  skipping  than  it  would  walking 
or  running. 

But  a  week  later  she  used  that  skipping- 
rope  to  mend  the  clothes-line  without  tak- 
ing a  single  turn  with  it,  though  there  was 
00  one  to  see. 

"  I  suppose,"  the  neighbors  said  to  her 
father,  "as  you'll  get  some  one  to  come 
and  do  for  you  and  the  children.  Ain't 
4here  none  of  your  own  folks  as  could 
€ome  and  bide  a  bit.?" 

But  Blake  shook  his  head  despondently. 
He  was  a  meek-spirited  man,  rather  deaf, 
who  had  always  been  ruled  by  his  wife, 
and  had  never  had  to  decide  anything  for 
himself  since  she  settled  which  arm  he 
was  to  give  her  as  they  came  out  of  church 
after  their  wedding. 

"  Ask  your  mother,"  or  "  Ask  the  mis- 


sus,'* was  always  his  answer  when  any 
question  was  put  to  him  ;  and,  even  now 
that  she  was  under  the  turf  in  the  church- 
yard, he  could  hardly  keep  the  words  ofiE 
his  lips,  so  habitual  had  they  become. 

But  he  did  not  somehow  at  first  like 
being  ruled  by  other  people,  and  he  did  not, 
strange  to  say,  marry  again,  as  every  one 
said  he  would  and  should  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.  The  neighbors  gave  him 
much  advice  on  the  subject,  and  even 
suggested  suitable  people:  "A  decent 
widder-woman  as  I  knows,  as  kep'  her  first 
husband's  house  like  a  new  pin,"  or  "  Mary 
Anne,  as  lives  cook  at  parson's,  and  have 
a  tidy  bit  of  money  put  by  in  savings 
bank." 

Perhaps  Blake  might  have  followed 
their  advice  if  it  had  not  been  for  Pris; 
but  she  having  once  laid  down  her  skip- 
ping-rope, and  twisted  her  very  curly  hair 
into  as  tidy  a  knob  at  the  back  of  her  head 
as  its  nature  would  permit,  and  having 
pinned  on  one  of  mother's  aprons,  whose 
length  she  hoped  would  make  up  for  the 
shortness  of  the  skirts  underneath,  and 
taken  up  the  reins  of  government,  had  no 
notion  of  giving  them  up  again  and  relaps- 
ing into  pinafores  and  submission  to  a 
step-mother,  whose  rule,  tradition  says,  is 
often  not  very  agreeable. 

But  when  sufificient  time  had  elapsed  to 
make  it  decent  for  Blake  to  think  of  re- 
placing his  wife,  when  Mary  Anne  at 
parson's  began  to  show  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  widower's  knitted  stock- 
ings, and  called  in  Tom  and  Harry  on 
their  way  from  school  to  give  them  a  bit 
of  cake,  and  when  the  suitable  "  widder- 
woman  "  dropped  in  several  times,  and 
went  away  loudly  lamenting  the  state  the 
cottage  was  kept  in,  and  the  holes  in  the 
badly  washed  shirt  that  fluttered  from  the 
skipping-rope  line  in  the  garden  —  by  this 
time,  I  say,  Blake  had  got  into  the  way  of 
saying,  "Ask  Pris,"  when  referred  to; 
and  I  think  even  if  Mary  Anne  or  the 
"  widder-woman  "  had  got  him  as  far  as 
the  altar-rails,  and  the  parson  had  asked 
him,  "Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife?"  he  would  have  answered, 
"Ask  Pris;"  and  I  am  sure  what  Pris's 
answer  would  have  been. 

I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Pris  and  all  of  them  to  have  had  some  one 
to  take  care  of  them.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  far  more  comfortable,  for  the 
widder-woman  was  quite  right  in  her  crit- 
icisms on  the  state  of  the  cottage ;  and 
even  to  bring  it  to  that  state  of  imperfec- 
tion Pris  had  to  toil  early  and  late,  and 
used  to  creep  to  bed  at  night  with  very 
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aching  limbs  and  weary  head,  and  yet  with 
the  unsatisfactory  feeling  that  she  had  not 
done  half  she  intended,  and  had  done 
badly  what  she  had  accomplished. 

She  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes  —  boiled 
the  family  flannels,  which  were  not  too 
large  to  begin  with,  and  could  not  afford 
to  be  reduced  to  about  half  their  size  ;  she 
scorched  and  burned  shirts  and  frocks, 
not  to  speak  of  her  own  fingers  and  cheeks  ; 
she  ran  out  of  bread  some  days  and  took 
too  much  on  others  ;  she  spent  half  wash- 
ing-day trying  to  light  the  copper  with 
green  wood  ;  she  patched  Tom's  trousers 
one  Saturday  night  by  candlelight,  and 
found  next  morning  that  those  blue  gar- 
ments had  been  mended  with  vivid  green, 
and  Tom,  though  he  was  only  twelve  and 
too  young  to  be  a  dandy,  refused  to  go  to 
Sunday-school  or  church  because  the 
chaps  would  make  game  of  him. 

Making  the  boys  mind  was  the  hardest 
part  of  Pris's  duties.  She  could  make 
Harry  and  Jimmy  mind  pretty  well  by 
main  force  —  they  were  to  be  reduced  to 
tears  by  thumping;  but  Tom  was  too  near 
her  own  size,  and  thumped  back,  and  had 
a  sudden  way  of  turning  upside  down  and 
kicking,  which  was  difi&cult  to  cope  with. 
He  was  not  to  be  coaxed  either,  or  bribed 
with  such  things  as  a  sprinkling  of  sugar 
on  his  bread  and  butter  or  a  scrap  of  drip- 
ping with  his  potatoes.  When  he  was 
more  than  usually  ."owdacious,"  he  helped 
himself  from  the  sugar  basin  or  dripping 
jar,  and  when  he  was  better  behaved,  pre- 
tended that  he  did  not  care  for  either  of 
those  delicacies. 

The  girls  were  better.  Polly,  who  came 
next  to  Tom,  was  the  same  sort  of  gentle 
nature  as  her  father,  and  Annie  and  Baby, 
the  two  youngest,  regarded  Pris  as  a 
grown-up  person,  and  accordingly  thought 
that  all  she  said  must  be  right,  and  that 
her  decisions  on  such  matters  as  going  to 
bed  or  having  more  bread  and  butter  were 
final,  and  could  not  be  appealed  against. 
Besides,  as  Pris  said,  Annie  and  Baby 
were  always  good.  To  which  Tom  would 
retort,  "Good  reason  why,  because  they 
always  gets  their  own  way." 

"  So  would  you,  if  you  was  like  them." 

But  my  story  begins  six  years  after  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Blake's  death,  and  Pris  is 
twenty,  and  Baby  will  be  seven  next  birth- 
day, and  will  be  passed  out  of  the  infant 
school  at  the  next  examination,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  pet  name  of  Baby,  that 
still  clings  to  her,  and  prefers  to  be  called 
Lucy,  if  not  the  whole  dignity  of  her  three 
names,  Lucy  Matilda  Alice. 

Six  years'  experience  has  made  quite  a 
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good  manager  of  Pris,  and  given  her  a 
certain  staid  manner  which  girls  with 
mothers  do  not  get  so  easily.  It  is  won- 
derful how  the  care  of  a  house  interferes 
with  a  bit  of  fun.  Pris  could  not  do  this 
because  she  had  to  see  to  father's  dinner, 
and  she  could  not  do  that  because  it  was 
washing-day.  She  could  not  stop  late  for 
something  because  the  children  must  go 
to  bed,  and  she  could  not  go  off  early 
somewhere  else  because  she  had  to  start 
them  to  school. 

She  never  had  any  money  to  spend  on 
her  own  adornment,  and  there  was  no 
mother  to  say,  "Pris,  you  ain't  had  a  new 
hat  this  ever  so  long,  and  your  old  ain't 
really  fit  to  be  seen,  so  Harry's  trousers 
can  wait,  if  we  puts  a  patch  on  'em,  and 
you  just  go  off  and  choose  one  somat  like 
Lizzie  West's." 

So  Pris  Blake,  the  village  girls  said, 
was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  "  as  did  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  making  such  a  guy  of  her- 
self," and  the  money  went  into  that  con- 
stant drain  on  the  resources  —  boots.  It 
really  was  a  serious  problem  how  to  keep 
eight  pairs  of  feet  in  boots,  and  three  pairs 
of  them  boys'  feet,  kicking  and  rubbing 
and  scraping,  never  still  for  a  minute,  till 
Pris  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  boys 
could  go  to  the  blacksmith's  along  with 
the  horses  and  be  shod  with  iron. 

But  though  the  girls  criticised  Pris's 
hat  and  the  shabby  jacket  which  had 
added  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  course  of 
years  to  its  dingy  black,  and  the  velvet 
collar  of  which  had  lost  all  its  nap,  the 
young  men  and  lads  agreed  that  the  face 
under  the  shabby  hat  was  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  the  figure,  in  spite  of  the  old 
jacket  and  ill-fitting  dress,  very  trim  and 
neat,  and  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain  staid, 
motherly  way  with  her,  and  always  being 
too  busy  for  a  bit  of  fun,  Pris  was  a  good 
sort,  and  no  humbug  about  her.  And 
there  was  one  of  them  who  maintained 
that  there  was  not  another  girl  like  her  in 
Whistley,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for 
miles  round,  nor  in  Medington,  nor,  as 
he'd  heard  tell,  in  London  ;  and,  if  any 
one  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Will  Wiseman  was  ready  to  fight 
him ;  which  seemed  a  curious  way  of 
proving  the  superiority  of  a  girl. 

But  Will  Wiseman  was  a  wild,  hot- 
headed young  fellow,  and  his  arguments 
were  very  apt  to  be  impressed  on  his  op- 
ponent with  his  fists  if  milder  means 
failed  to  persuade  him.  He  was  half  a 
gipsy,  and  lived  with  a  very  disreputable 
old  grandfather  in  a  tumble-down  cottage 
just  on  the  edge  of  Whistley  heath. 
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Tom  had  attached  himself  to  Will,  the 
attraction  being,  I  am  afraid,  Will's  skill 
in  rabbiting;  for  he  was  a  first-rate  hand 
at  setting  a  wire,  and  knew  all  the  haunts 
of  the  rabbits  and  their  ways  and  tastes 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  rabbit  himself. 
He  had  a  half-bred,  wire-haired  terrier, 
Jock,  who  was  as  clever  a  poacher  as  could 
be  found,  but  who  had  the  most  decep- 
tively innocent  appearance  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  doddled  along  the  road 
past  the  gamekeeper,  or  the  owner  of  the 
coverts,  as  if  he  would  not  have  known 
game  either  by  scent  or  sight,  any  more, 
I  was  going  to  say,  than  an  old  woman's 
cat;  but  that  is  a  very  bad  simile,  as  that 
tabby  nose  and  chinks  of  expressionless 
eyes  are  as  keen  after  game  as  the  most 
sporting  dog  in  the  land. 

Will  had  always  been  a  regular  pickle 
of  a  boy,  and  Pris  regarded  the  friendship 
between  him  and  Tom  with  serious  dis- 
approval, for  any  piece  of  mischief  in  the 
village  or  neighborhood  was  always  set 
down  to  Will  Wiseman,  and  generally  with 
justice,  and  to  be  chums  with  Will  meant 
implication  in  constant  hot  water.  She 
had  not  a  good  word  for  him;  it  was  al- 
ways "  Be  off !  "  "  Tom  ain't  a-coming." 
"'Tain't  no  use  your  bothering  about." 
She  set  to  once  and  washed  down  the 
bricks  with  much  swilling  of  water  and 
flourishing  of  a  mop,  because  he  would 
stand  about  at  the  gate,  and  she  could  not 
otherwise  get  rid  of  him. 

But  she  stood  up  for  him  once  when  he 
was  falsely  accused  of  having  taken  some 
apples  from  Farmer  Lloyd's  orchard,  even 
though  it  got  Tom  into  trouble.  She 
knew  that  that  Sunday  morning  when  the 
apples  were  taken  Will  and  Tom  were 
after  the  rabbits  somewhere  about  in 
Squire  Lupton's  park.  She  had  heard 
Will's  whistle  in  the  road  just  as  she 
started  the  children  for  the  Sunday-school, 
and  Tom,  who  was  fastening  his  bootlace, 
and  prepared  to  go  off  in  an  unusually 
lamb-like  condition,  heard  it  too,  and  his 
bootlace  thereupon  broke,  and  there  was 
not  another  to  be  found  anywhere,  till  it 
was  too  late  for  school,  and  when  church 
time  came  Tom  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
And  Pris  had  seen  Will  slouch  past  with 
that  coat  with  capacious  pockets,  out  of 
one  of  which  peeped  the  twinkling  pink 
nose  of  a  ferret,  and  which  could  contain 
a  goodly  number  of  rabbits  without  any 
one  suspecting  it.  And  there  was  Jock 
at  his  heels,  looking  as  innocent  as  the 
day,  and  enjoying  a  stroll  with  his  master 
with  no  thought  of  anything  beyond. 

Pris  saw  them  come  back  too,  and  saw 


Tom  take  a  look  into  those  much-distended 
pockets,  from  which  Will  was  evidently 
offering  Tom  a  pick.  But  Tom  shook  liis 
head  and  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with 
his  thumb,  and  Pris  guessed  he  was  re- 
ferring to  her  as  the  olDstacle  to  his  bring- 
ing home  a  nice  plump  rabbit  for  their 
dinner. 

So  when  Farmer  Lloyd  came  round  in 
a  tremendous  rage  about  his  apples,  his 
choice  Blenheim  oranges,  which  had  been 
cleared  ofi  the  tree  during  church  time, 
and  declared  Will  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
Pris  was  able  to  clear  his  character  in  this 
direction,  and  he  was  already  too  deeply 
in  the  black  books  of  the  keepers  for  any 
harm  to  be  done  by  them. 

Tom  got  a  thrashing  from  his  father, 
which  though  rare  was  severe  when  it  did 
happen,  and  the  keepers  kept  a  suspicious 
eye  on  him  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  from  that  day  Will  Wiseman  cher- 
ished a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  Pris, 
for  those  apples  might  have  meant  six 
weeks'  hard  labor  ;  and  besides.  Will-  had 
a  peculiar  code  of  honesty  of  his  own 
which  he  did  not  consider  transgressed 
by  knocking  over  a  couple  of  rabbits  or 
so,  or  setting  a  cunning  wire,  or  by  taking 
a  few  apples  just  to  eat  himself ;  but  to 
clear  a  tree  of  several  bushels  and  cart 
them  away  for  sale,  he  called  thieving,  and 
he  would  not  have  liked  to  be  suspected 
of  such  an  action. 

His  gratitude  to  Pris  took  inconvenient 
shapes,  such  as  a  present  of  a  young 
squirrel,  taken  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  from 
the  topmost  branches  of  a  fir-tree,  and 
brought  down  scratching  and  wriggling 
and  biting  like  a  fury. 

"  As  if,"  Pris  said,  "  I  hadn't  enough 
creatures  to  look  after  already,"  meaning 
the  children,  "and  as  if  Harry  wasn't 
mischievous  and  tiresome  enough  for 
twenty  squirrels." 

He  taught  a  blackbird  with  infinite  pains 
to  whistle  a  tune,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  a 
clumsy  cage  of  his  own  construction. 

"As  if,"  Pris  said,  "I  had  time  to  be 
messing  about  after  it,  and  keeping  the 
cat  from  eating  it.  And  I  was  sick  and 
tired  of  that  stupid  old  tune  before  it  was 
in  the  house  a  day." 

But,  besides  this,  he  showed  his  grati- 
tude in  useful  ways  —  unlimited  clothes' 
pegs  were  provided ;  baskets,  of  strange 
shape  it  is  true,  but  strong  and  useful, 
were  left  inside  the  gate,  or  tossed  to  one 
of  the  children  as  they  passed ;  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  (and  he  did  happen  to 
pass  pretty  frequently)  when  Pris  was 
struggling  with  the  long  pole  by  which 
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the  bucket  was  lowered  into  the  well  to 
draw  water,  he  was  ready  to  draw  as  much 
as  she  wanted ;  and  more  than  once,  when 
she  had  sent  one  of  the  boys  on  an  errand, 
Will  had  undertaken  it,  and  left  Harry  and 
Jimmy  free  to  pursue  their  game  of  mar- 
bles or  otherwise  amuse  themselves. 

But  the  best  part  of  Will's  gratitude 
was  shown  in  his  attention  to  Tom's  mor- 
als. No  more  cutting  school  or  church 
and  indulging  in  rabbiting;  no  more 
whistling  him  off  the  path  of  duty  to  join 
the  idle  lads  round  the  sign-post  by  the 
pond  ;  no  more  tossing  half-pence  by  the 
wall  near  the  Cricketers ;  no  more  en- 
couragement to  overcome  the  qualms  of 
deadly  sickness  occasioned  by  the  little 
pipe,  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
friendship,  Will  himself  had  given  his 
youthful  admirer  —  indeed,  that  little 
treasured  clay  pipe  somehow  found  its 
way  under  Will's  heel,  perhaps  by  acci- 
dent, one  day  when  Tom  had  been  de- 
scribing, as  an  excellent  joke,  how  Pris 
had  blown  him  up  on  account  of  it. 

"  Will  ain't  near  such  a  jolly  chap  as  he 
was,"  Tom  complained.  "  He  dropped 
on  me  like  anything  to-day  because  I  said 
something  as  he  and  the  other  chaps  says 
every  day  of  their  lives.  One  ain't  a  gal 
to  be  so  mighty  particular  and  mealy- 
mouthed." 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  when  the  children  had  the  diph- 
theria that  Pris  grew  to  recognize  the  value 
of  Will  Wiseman.  No  one  else  would 
come  near  the  cottage.  Mary  was  out  in 
service  then,  "and  a  good  thing  too," 
Pris  said,  "  as  she  were  out  of  the  way  ; " 
though  often  and  often  she  would  have 
been  glad  of  her  help  and  of  some  one  to 
pour  out  her  hopes  and  fears  to,  more 
fears  than  hopes  generally,  for  the  children 
were  undoubtedly  very  ill,  and  Pris,  know- 
ing little  of  illness,  often  thought  them 
worse  than  they  were. 

Father  was  a  good  deal  deafer  than  when 
mother  died,  and  he  could  not  hear  the 
thick  breathing  that  made  Pris  so  terribly 
anxious.  It  took  so  long  to  shout  anything 
into  his  ear  so  as  to  reach  his  understand- 
ing—  which,  perhaps,  was  a  little  deaf  too 
—  that  by  the  time  she  had  repeated  what 
she  had  to  say  half-a-dozen  times,  in  an 
ever  louder  and  louder  tone,  Pris  had  often 
changed  her  own  mind  in  the  matter,  and 
what  had  begun  with  "  Don't  Annie  look 
bad?"  turned  ultimately  into,  "Don't 
Annie  look  better  ?  "  or  vice  versa.  And 
as  his  answer  was  equally  slow  in  coming, 
her  opinion  might  have  veered  round  to 


its  original  starting  point,  before  he  said, 
"  Ay,  that  she  do  !  mortial  bad  !  "  or  "  To 
be  sure  !  a  sight  better." 

There  was  a  regular  scare  in  the  village 
about  diphtheria.  Two  children  died  of 
it  with  terrible  suddenness;  they  were  at 
school  and  playing  about  in  the  road  one 
day  and  dead  the  next.  It  was  the  first 
time  anything  of  the  sort  had  been  known 
in  the  place;  children  had  died  of  scarlet 
fever,  croup,  fits  over  teething,  and,  once 
in  a  way,  from  accident,  but  this  was  some- 
thing fresh  and  mysterious.  They  could 
not  even  pronounce  the  name,  much  less 
spell  it.  The  mothers,  and  for  the  matter 
of  that  the  men,  too,  got  into  a  helpless 
state  of  panic,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
watch  the  children  and  wonder  whose  turn 
might  come  next;  and  it  was  curious  to 
notice  that  the  usually  most  careless 
mothers  were  now  the  most  anxious.  The. 
greatest  credulity  prevailed  as  to  what  was 
likely  to  cure  the  disease  or  prevent  it, 
and  in  almost  every  case  where  the  doctor 
was  called  in,  he  found  some  curiousloint- 
ment  or  nauseous  brew,  happily  as  harm- 
less as  it  was  disgusting,  which  the  parents 
had  been  using  as  an  infallible  cure;  and 
I  should  think  half  the  children  wore  little 
cotton  bags  tied  round  their  necks  under 
their  clothes,  containing  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  charm  procured  from  an  old 
woman  reputed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers. 

The  more  sensible  mothers  were  a  little 
bit  ashamed  of  these  cotton  bags,  and 
treated  them  merely  as  a  joke,  saying, 
"  Well,  if  they  don't  do  no  good,  they  can't 
do  no  harm  ;  "  and  as,  besides  the  charm, 
the  bags  contained  a  lump  of  camphor, 
they  may  have  been  right.  But  in  spite 
of  these  bags  the  illness  spread  among  the 
children  and  the  panic  increased.  VVhen 
the.  Blake  children  took  it  every  one  in  the 
place  was  either  taken  up  with  nursing 
their  own  sick  or  mourning  their  dead,  or 
in  too  great  mortal  dread  of  catching  the 
complaint  or  of  carrying  it  to  their  fam- 
ilies to  go  near  Pris. 

The  four  younger  children  all  had  it, 
and  Annie  so  badly  that  no  one  thought 
she  would  ever  recover.  Mary,  as  I  have 
said,  was  out  of  the  way,  being  in  service, 
and  Tom,  who  was  working  at  Lea  Farm, 
looking  after  the  farmer's  nag,  was  found 
a  bed  up  at  the  farm  when  the  illness  be- 
gan, so  that  he  should  not  go  backwards 
and  forwards. 

So  Pris  was  left  very  much  to  herself 
and  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  all  the  four 
ill  together  and  no  one  even  to  send  on  a 
message  or  lend  a  helping  hand  ;  at  least 
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there  would  have  been  no  one,  if  Will  had 
not  come  to  the  fore. 

I  expect  Pris's  nursing  would  have 
shocked  experts  in  that  line,  and  even  Dr. 
Pattison,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Pris, 
shook  his  head  over  the  untidiness  and 
apparent  discomfort  that  prevailed  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  children  all  got  well,  and  that 
is,  I  suppose,  the  main  object  of  nursing. 

But  Will  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
just  then  ;  he  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the 
infection;  indeed,  that  very  first  day, 
when  Pris  was  pretty  well  at  her  wits'  end 
how  to  send  for  the  medicine,  and  Annie 
was  crying  and  would  not  let  her  go  out 
of  sight  for  a  minute,  she  heard  some  one 
come  stumping  into  the  kitchen  and 
straight  through,  up  the  stairs  to  the  bed- 
room, as  if  he  had  known  the  house  all  his 
life,  instead  of  never  having  been  asked 
inside  the  door  before. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  "ain't  there  somat 
as  I  can  do?     How's  the  kids  .f*  " 

And  off  he  went  for  the  medicine,  and 
was  back  in  no  time,  and  swept  up  the 
kitchen,  and  made  up  the  fire,  and  filled 
the  kettle,  and  was  handy  to  help  with 
Harry,  who  objected  strongly  to  having 
his  throat  painted,  and  kicked  and  fought 
to  prevent  its  being  done,  but  who  was 
reduced  to  submission,  and  even  to  cheer- 
ful submission,  by  the  grasp  of  Will's 
strong  hand  and  by  his,  "  Hold  up,  old 
chap.  Here's  a  lark !  Where's  that 
mouth  of  yours  ?  Why  Jock  can  open  his 
a  deal  wider  !  That  ain't  a  mouth  for  a 
man  of  your  size  !  " 

After  this  Will  was  installed  as  throat 
painter,  and  even  Baby  preferred  to  be 
done  by  his  great  clumsy  hands,  and  made 
a  little  fuss  when  Pris  undertook  it. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Will  did 
not  put  his  hand  to  during  that  time  of 
emergency.  He  even  had  a  turn  at  the 
-washtub  more  than  once,  and  rubbed 
away  at  the  sheet,  which  required  re- 
spectful treatment  on  account  of  age,  with 
almost  too  much  energy ;  he  swept  and 
scrubbed,  and  peeled  potatoes,  and  made 
tea,  and  prepared  beef-tea  after  a  certain 
rough-and-ready  receipt  of  Pris's. 

One  morning,  when  Annie  was  at  the 
worst,  Pris  found  out  quite  accidentally 
that  he  had  not  gone  home  at  all  during 
the  night,  but  had  slept  in  the  wood-house, 
though  he  denied  it  with  might  and  main, 
as  he  thought  she  might  be  vexed  at  his 
hanging  about  the  place  all  night ;  but  the 
following  evening  she  brought  down  a 
blanket  and  bid  him  stop  if  he  had  a  mind 
by  the  fire,  as,  though  it  was  March,  the 
nights  were  still  cold  and  frosty. 


It  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  having 
him  there,  for  in  the  deadly  silence  of  the 
night,  when  you  are  the  only  one  awake  in 
the  house,  and  are  such  an  inexperienced 
nurse  as  poor  Pris,  all  sorts  of  horrors 
come  crowding  on  the  anxious  mind,  and 
what  may  be  really  only  peaceful  sleep 
takes  the  grimmer  form  of  death,  and 
strange  noises  and  ghostly  movements 
make  the  familiar  room  full  of  nameless 
terrors. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  she 
could  endure  the  nervous  strain  no  longer, 
she  had  roused  her  father  from  his  peace- 
ful, snoring  slumbers;  but  this  was  a 
difficult  process,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
fully  awake  all  the  children  were  awake 
too,  and  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that 
the  silence,  terrifying  as  it  was,  could  be 
restored. 

The  mere  consciousness  that  Will  was 
down-stairs  had  a  wonderfully  reassuring 
effect  on  her,  so  much  so,  that  when  Annie 
was  quiet  and  sleeping  for  a  bit,  Pris  also 
dropped  asleep,  with  her  head  on  the 
child's  pillow,  and  when  she  woke  found 
that  Jimmy,  who  was  in  the  outside  room 
with  father,  had  been  awake  and  asking 
for  drink,  and  had  been  supplied  by  Will, 
whose  sleep  down  below  must  certainly 
have  been  of  the  lightest  to  be  broken  by 
the  boy's  weak  voice,  which  had  not 
reached  Pris  in  the  next  room.  And  when 
the  cold,  grey  dawn  began  to  steal  in,  mak- 
ing the  sleeping  faces  look  more  ghastly 
and  the  candle,  flickering  in  the  socket, 
dull  and  dingy;  and  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens just  at  dawn,  a  wretched  feeling  of 
cold  and  shivering  overwhelmed  her,  and 
heart  and  hope  seemed  to  fail  her,  it  was 
very  cheering  to  go  down  and  find  a  nice 
little  bit  of  bright  fire  and  the  kettle  on, 
and  Will  making  a  cup  of  tea  for  her,  and 
to  sit  a  bit  taiking  in  low  tones  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  to  have  her  fears 
combated  and  a  hopeful  view  taken  of 
symptoms  which  would  have  appeared 
very  black  if  she  had  been  by  herself. 

Sometimes,  in  years  to  come,  when 
Pris  looked  back  on  this  time,  which  was 
not  very  often,  for  she  was  too  busy  as  a 
rule,  and  perhaps  too  matter-of-fact  and 
sensible,  to  waste  time  in  looking  back  or 
looking  forward,  it  seemed  to  her  that,  in 
spite  of  the  care  and  wearing  anxieties, 
these  days  were  rather  pleasant.  The 
service  of  love  is  a  very  pleasant  service, 
both  to  the  one  who  gives  and  to  the  one 
who  takes  ;  the  humblest  service  done  out 
of  love,  even  human  love,  becomes  "  fine  " 
and  noble,  though  it  may  be  only  filling  a 
kettle  or  peeling  potatoes. 
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Pris  did  not  a  bit  realize  what  made 
Will's  services  so  gratifying,  except  that 
he  did  them  so  willingly,  without  even  be- 
ing asked  to  do  so,  instead  of  requiring  to 
be  hunted  up  and  reminded  and  scolded 
and  thumped  into  the  performance  of  them 
as  her  brothers  did. 

Neither  perhaps  did  Will  understand 
why  he  did  all  manner  of  things  for  Pris, 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  doing 
for  the  old  woman  who  "did"  for  his 
grandfather,  and  who  said,  "  That  of  all 
the  idlest,  disobligingest,  sauciest  lads. 
Will  Wiseman  were  the  worst." 

Every  one  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
their  own  affairs  just  then  to  have  time  to 
talk  about  their  neighbors,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  epidemic  abated  and  the  first  panic 
was  over,  you  may  be  sure  the  people 
made  up  for  lost  time  in  picking  one  an- 
other's characters  to  pieces,  and  the  idea 
of  "  that  low,  drinking,  swearing,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow,  Will  Wiseman,"  being 
always  about  at  Blake's  gave  them  some- 
thing to  talk  about. 

You  would  naturally  fancy  that  a  moth- 
erless girl  would  be  tenderly  treated,  espe- 
cially by  mothers  with  girls  of  their  own, 
but  this  I  am  afraid  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  hardest  pecks  are,  as  a  rule,  adminis- 
tered to  such  unprotected  chicks  by  the 
fussy,  clucking  hens  who  most  carefuUy 
gather  their  own  families  under  their  capa- 
cious wings. 

"  And  Mrs.  Jones  do  say  as  how  Will 
ain't  been  home  this  week  or  more  !  " 

"And  Blake  that  deaf  as  he  don't  know 
half  as  goes  on  under  his  very  nose  !  " 

"And  Pris  Blake  that  impident  as  she 
won't  take  a  word  from  no  one,  though  it's 
for  her  own  good  !  " 

I  dare  say  it  was  well  meant,  or  partly 
well  meant,  and  that  as  mothers  they  knew 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  allow  such  a  cer- 
tainly doubtful  character  as  Will  Wiseman 
to  be  on  such  easy  terms  with  a  girl,  and, 
of  course,  if  Mrs.  Blake  had  been  alive 
she  would  not  have  allowed  it ;  so  we  will 
do  the  village  gossips  the  credit  of  believ- 
ing that  they  did  mothers'  parts  in  warning 
Blake  of  what  was  going  on.  This  warn- 
ing must  have  been  given  in  stentorian 
tones  as  Blake  was  deafer  than  usual  just 
then  with  a  cold,  so  any  whispers  or  gentle 
words  of  caution  were  quite  thrown  away 
on  him,  and  it  was  difficult  to  convey  what 
you  meant  without  the  subject  becoming 
known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  half  a  mile. 

I  do  not  know  who  undertook  to  infprm 
him,  but  I  think  it  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
East,  judging  from  a  tightening  of   Pris's 


lips  whenever  that  good  old  lady's  name 
was  mentioned,  and  I  certainly  think  it  was 
done  by  a  woman,  as  I  doubt  the  courage 
of  the  men. 

But  Blake  came  home  one  evening  very^ 
angry.  He  was  a  placid  sort  of  man,  but 
when  he  was  once  roused  he  was  worse 
than  his  more  peppery  neighbors,  as  the 
boys  knew  from  the  severity  of  the  very 
occasional  thrashings  he  gave  them.  And 
then,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
opened  the  gate  there  was  Will  Wiseman, 
as  if  the  place  belonged  to  him,  carrying 
Baby,  who,  though  five  years  old,  was 
little  better  than  her  name  through  weak- 
ness—  carrying  her  up  and  down  in  the 
sun,  which  was  warm  that  evening  on  the 
path  under  the  hedge. 

Blake  flung  down  his  basket  and  hoe^ 
and  took  the  child  out  of  Will's  arms  and 
bade  him  "Be  off!  and  not  come  about 
the  place  again." 

Will  turned  and  stared  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, and  Baby,  spoilt  and  fretful  through 
illness,  burst  out  into  a  roar,  and  struggled 
and  wriggled  to  get  away  from  her  father 
into  Will's  arms,  and  Pris  came  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Get  along  into  the  house!"  Blake 
said.  "  I'll  not  have  you  the  talk  of  the 
place."  And  he  gave  her  a  push,  rougher 
perhaps  than  he  intended,  or  else  it  was 
the  surprise  that  made  her  stagger  back 
against  the  porch  as  if  she  would  have 
fallen. 

She  gave  a  quick  look  up  at  her  father's 
face  as  if  she  thought  he  might  have  been 
drinking,  though  he  was  not  given  to  ex- 
cess, and  then  at  Will,  whose  face  looked 
very  dark  and  lowering,  and  whose  hand 
had  clenched  in  a  menacing  way  whea 
Blake  pushed  her  away. 

Then  she  turned  white  to  the  lips,  and^ 
taking  Baby  in  her  arms,  went  into  the 
cottage,  soothing  the  sobbing  child  in  an 
odd  mechanical  way  that  frightened  her 
more  than  her  father's  violence.  When 
Blake  came  in  a  minute  afterwards  she 
listened  perfectly  silently  to  what  he  said 
till  he  had  done,  and  then  she  put  her  lips 
close  to  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Will  Wise- 
man ain't  nothing  to  me.     It's  a  lie  !  " 

He  heard  it,  though  it  was  not  half  as 
loud  as  the  yells  most  people  addressed 
him  with,  and  Will  heard  it  too,  though  he 
was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  knocking  at  his  boot  with  his  stick 
as  was  his  way  when  in  uncertainty. 

"  If  it's  a  lie  just  send  him  about  his 
business,  and  adone  with  un." 

And  Pris  got  up  without  another  word,, 
and   went  out  to  the  gate   with   flaming 
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cheeks  and  angry  eyes.  She  was  angry 
with  all  the  world,  with  the  neighbors 
most  of  all  for  their  spiteful  gossiping, 
with  her  father  for  listening  to  and  believ- 
ing tales  against  her,  with  herself  for  hav- 
ing given  any  cause  for  such  talk,  and  with 
Will  because  his  name  was  coupled  with 
hers ;  she  was  angry  even  with  Baby's 
doll  that  lay  in  the  path,  and  she  kicked  it 
quite  viciously  out  of  the  way,  and  with  a 
branch  of  the  rose-tree  by  the  path,  which 
caught  her  dress  as  she  passed,  and  she 
jerked  away,  tearing  a  long  rent  in  her 
dress  as  she  did  so.  She  forgot  the  grati- 
tude she  really  felt  for  all  Will  had  done 
while  the  children  were  ill,  and  she  had 
hardly  realized  yet  the  feeling,  deeper  than 
gratitude,  that  was  growing  in  her  heart 
for  Will  Wiseman,  and  so  she  spoke  hard, 
bitter  words  to  him,  words  that  stung  and 
words  that  cut. 

"Folks  is  making  themselves  busy 
about  you  and  me.  Will  Wiseman ;  pity 
they  ain't  something  better  to  do.  And 
I've  been  telling  father  as  there  ain't  noth- 
ing between  you  and  me,  nor  it  ain't  likely 
as  there  ever  would  be ;  and  if  there 
weren't  another  man  in  the  world,  I'd 
never  alooked  at  you,  and  so  you'd  best 
be  off,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  sets 
eyes  on  you  again  !  " 

And  more  she  said  of  the  same  sort, 
and  he  listened  silently,  still  knocking  at 
his  boot  with  his  stick,  and  with  that  half- 
smile  on  his  face  which,  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  anger,  reminded  her  of  nights  when 
he  had  coaxed  Baby  to  take  her  medicine, 
or  Annie  to  swallow  a  drop  of  milk  with  a 
patience  that  had  not  been  worn  out  by 
their  fretful  perverseness.  And  then  he 
turned  without  a  word,  and  with  Jock  with 
drooping  ears  and  tail  between  his  legs 
following  at  his  heels,  he  went  straight  off 
to  the  Cricketers  and  got  drunk. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tom  was  always  rather  a  care  and  anx- 
iety to  Pris.  He  had  been  too  near  her 
age  when  their  mother  died  to  yield  to 
her  authority  as  the  others  did.  He  re- 
membered too  distinctly  the  games  they 
had  had  together,  and  the  mischief  into 
which,  in  old  days,  Pris  had  been  the  first 
to  go.  He  recollected  playing  truant  with 
her  from  school,  and  passing  a  lovely  day 
nutting  in  the  woods,  and  enduring  the 
punishment  that  ensued  in  company,  con- 
soling one  another  as  best  they  could  by 
planning  further  mischief.  So  she  never 
got  him  satisfactorily  under  her  thumb, 
and  when  he  was  away  at  the  time  of  the 
children's  illness,  he  got  very  independent 


and  mannish,  and  came  back  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth  as  bold  as  anything,  and 
dared  her  to  lay  her  hands  on  it  at  her 
peril.  He  pretended  that  he  wanted  shav- 
ing, and  scraped  away  at  his  smooth 
young  cheeks  with  father's  blunt  old  razor 
till  Pris  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
be  angry. 

He  grew  dandified  in  his  dress,  too, 
about  this  period,  and  invested  in  a  pot  of 
strong-smelling  pomade,  with  which  he 
plastered  his  hair  on  Sunday,  and  he  both- 
ered Pris's  life  out  over  his  collars,  which 
he  wanted  stiffer  than  her  economy  over 
starch  would  allow.  She  did  not  under- 
stand what  these  symptoms  meant  till  she 
met  him  one  Sunday  afternoon  walking 
with  the  dairymaid  at  the  farm,  a  young 
woman  considerably  his  senior  and  his 
superior  both  in  height  and  breadth,  both 
of  them  looking  unspeakably  sheepish  and 
foolish. 

I  do  not  think  Pris  was  quite  wise  in 
the  open  derision  with  which  she  treated 
Tom's  youthful  liking  for  Susan,  but  she 
had  a  sore  little  feeling  in  her  own  heart 
just  then  which  found  a  certain  relief  in 
sharp  words  to  others,  and  she  could  not 
help  missing  and  wishing  for  Will  Wise- 
man at  every  turn,  though  she  was  angry 
with  herself,  and  crushed  the  feeling  out  of 
sight  impatiently  every  time  it  made  itself 
felt. 

Will  took  her  at  her  word  and  kept 
away;  at  least  she  never  saw  him  about 
the  place,  though  sometimes  she  found 
some  water  ready  drawn  on  washing-days, 
or  some  sticks  chopped,  or  her  basket 
mended  or  replaced  by  a  new  one.  She 
asked  no  questions,  and  pretended  to  her- 
self that  it  was  one  of  the  children  who 
did  these  things,  though  she  knew  all  the 
time  it  was  not;  but,  on  the  days  when 
such  things  happened,  life  seemed  brighter 
and  pleasanter  and  easier,  and  she  was  not 
so  ready  to  be  down  on  Tom. 

Anything  she  heard  about  Will  was 
always  unsatisfactory,  the  neighbors  being 
careful  to  repeat  anything  to  his  discredit ; 
and  though  Pris  tossed  her  head  and  ap- 
peared quite  indifferent  on  the  subject, 
such  bits  of  news  rankled  and  stuck  by 
her.  Such,  for  instance,  as,  "  That  Wise- 
man he  were  making  a  noise  at  the  Crick- 
eters last  night !  "  "  Mrs.  Jones  do  say 
as  how  he  ain't  been  home  not  to  say  sober 
for  this  week  and  more."  "  Keepers  is 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  after  Will  Wise- 
man ;  they  do  say  he've  been  out  in  the 
coverts  ever  so  many  nights,  but  he's  so 
deep,  there's  no  catching  of  him."  "  That 
Will  might  agot  took  on  at  Farmer  Scott's, 
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if  be  hadn't  abeen  such  a  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  chap.  The  farmer  says  as  he's  a 
capital  hand  to  work  when  he's  a  mind  to  ; 
but  there  !  if  he  ain't  a  mind,  nothing 
can't  stir  him." 

Pris's  eyes  grew  unaccountably  dim  as 
she  darned  the  family  stockings  at  night 
after  hearing  such  tales,  though  she  indig- 
nantly rubbed  them  clear  as  she  told  her- 
self "  It  ain't  nothing  to  me." 

One  day  in  the  summer,  when  the  chil- 
dren came  in  from  school,  they  reported 
that  the  recruiting  sergeant  was  down  at 
the  Cricketers. 

"  He  do  look  smart,  Pris.  You  did 
oughter  aseen  him.  His  cap  were  all 
aone  side  over  his  ear,  and  he'd  a  bunch 
of  ribbons  all  sorts  of  colors  on  to  it. 
And  there  were  a  lot  of  the  chaps  round 
him,  and  he  were  making  game  of  the 
plougl)  and  minding  the  beasts,  and  saying 
as  the  VVhistley  chaps  was  too  smart  for 
that  sort  of  stupid  work,  and  had  a  deal 
better  serve  their  queen  and  country,  and 
see  life,  and  have  a  bit  of  fun." 

Annie  had  got  it  all  pat,  having  listened 
with  wide  blue  eyes  and  open  mouth  and 
simple,  believing  mind,  while  the  sergeant 
uttered  his  usual  clap-trap  remarks  to  the 
assembled  hobbledehoys,  and  she  accepted 
it  just  as  she  did  the  vicar's  teachings 
when  he  catechized  the  children  on  Sun- 
day afternoons. 

Even  Baby  was  full  of  it,  and  lamented 
that  she  could  not  go  as  a  drummer-boy, 
being  old  enough  now  to  recognize  the 
disabilities  of  her  sex,  though  in  younger 
days  she  had  consulted  Pris  as  to  whether, 
if  she  was  very  good  and  learned  to  spell, 
she  could  some  day  grow  up  into  a  chor- 
ister boy. 

"  Harry  says  as  he  won't  never  go  to 
plough,  and  he's  put  on  his  hat  just  like 
the  soldier's,  only  it  won't  keep  on,  as 
there  ain't  no  'lastic'  " 

Pris  listened  without  paying  much  at- 
tention to  the  children's  chatter  till  she 
heard  one  of  them  mention  Will  Wise- 
man. 

"Were  he  there?" 

"Yes,"  said  Baby,  "he  give  me  this 
■whistle  as  I  come  by.  He's  most  days 
•outside  the  Cricketers  when  we  comes 
home." 

Baby  said  this  in  innocence,  but  the 
other  children,  even  Annie,  laughed,  know- 
ing what  report  said  of  Will,  and  Pris  col- 
ored a  dusky  red,  and  bid  the  children  rub 
the  mud  off  their  boots  before  they  came 
to  tea.  But  she  got  hold  of  Baby  as  they 
went  out,  on  pretence  of  tying  the  strings 
of  her  pinafore,  and  whispered, — 


"Will  ain't  got  the  ribbons  in  his  hat, 
Baby,  had  he  now  ?  " 

"  No,  or  he'd  agiven  me  a  bit  for  my 
dolly,"  was  the  reassuring  answer. 

But,  all  the  same,  Pris  was  restless  and 
uneasy  that  evening,  and  kept  recalling  the 
time  when  the  children  were  ill,  and  she 
had  such  ready  help  and  sympathy  from 
Will,  and  the  poor  thanks  he  got  for  it 
that  wretched  day  when  she  had  spoken 
so  sharply  and  angrily. 

Her  father  came  in  out  of  sorts  with 
cold  and  rheumatism,  and  went  to  bed,  as 
he  often  did  now,  as  soon  as  he  had  had 
his  supper,  in  the  broad  May  daylight,  and 
Tom  was  late  in  coming  in ;  so  the  others 
were  all  in  bed  before  he  appeared,  and 
Pris  was  left  to  herself  with  the  smoky 
little  benzoline  lamp  and  the  work-basket 
heaped  with  mending. 

Her  thoughts  did  not  often  interfere 
with  her  fingers,  but  to-night  they  did,  and 
she  put  down  the  big  darn  in  the  knee  of 
Jimmy's  stocking,  and  went  out  into  the 
soft,  balmy  night,  where  the  nightingales 
were  singing  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  sweet-briar  bush  by  the  gate.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  and  very  quiet,  except  that 
from  the  village,  from  time  to  time,  she 
could  hear  shouts  and  noisy  laughter  and 
bits  of  songs,  which  she  guessed  came 
from  the  Cricketers.  That  was  a  song 
she  knew  Will  Wiseman  sang;  she  re- 
membered him  whistling  it  when  he  was 
helping  at  the  washtub,  and  she  fancied, 
even  at  this  distance,  she  could  distinguish 
Will's  voice  in  the  noisy  chorus  that  took 
up  the  tune  directly  it  was  started.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  noise, 
as  though  some  of  the  party  were  dispers- 
ing, and  calls  of  good-night  and  shrill 
whistles,  and  then  she  heard  voices  coming 
up  the  road,  and  she  drew  back  behind 
the  hedge  to  avoid  being  seen,  for  the 
moon  had  come  up  behind  the  trees  and 
shone  full  on  the  gate.  It  was  two  men 
who  lived  further  along  the  road,  and  she 
heard  them  talking  as  they  passed. 

"  He've  set  his  heart  on  getting  Will 
Wiseman,  but  Will's  too  sharp  to  be 
caught  by  his  chaff.  He  knows  what  he's 
about,  Will  does;  but  sergeant,  he  won't 
rest  till  Will's  took  the  shilling,  and  he'd 
a  deal  rather  have  him  than  half-a-dozen 
of  them  young  louts  as'll  come  if  he 
whistles  to  them." 

This  was  encouraging  so  far.  Will  was 
safe  and  Pris  was  turning  to  go  in  when 
another  step  sounded  in  the  road.  It  was 
Tom  this  time,  but  not  quite  Tom's  usual 
step,  and  Pris's  face  clouded.  Tom  had 
kept    pretty    straight   as  regards    drink. 
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Now  and  then  at  harvest-home  or  club 
days  he  had  taken  a  drop  too  much,  enough 
to  make  him  heavy  and  stupid,  but  this 
was  quite  an  exception,  and  when  he  was 
a  bit  late  in  coming  in,  Pris  was  much 
more  inclined  to  think  he  was  up  to  some 
silly  nonsense  with  Susan  than  that  he  was 
at  the  public-house.  But  now  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  lurching,  unsteady  step, 
and  when  he  reached  the  gate,  he  fumbled 
with  the  familiar  latch  as  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  open  it. 

Pris  had  a  great  mind  to  go  and  rouse 
up  her  father  to  give  Tom  a  warm  recep- 
tion, but  the  snores  which  resounded  from 
above  testified  that  his  slumbers  were 
deep,  so  Pris  relinquished  the  idea  and 
went  forward  herself  with  folded  arms  to 
meet  the  culprit. 

"You  did  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self!" she  began,  and  had  plenty  more 
reproaches  to  follow,  though  she  might 
have  known  the  uselessness  of  reproaching 
a  tipsy  man,  but  the  first  words  died  away 
on  her  lips  and  she  ran  forward  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  for,  as  he  stumbled  up 
the  brick  path  towards  her  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  she  saw  the  bunch  of  ribbons 
in  his  cap. 

Pris  need  not  have  been  so  broken- 
hearted over  Tom's  enlisting,  nor  need  all 
the  other  mothers  and  sisters  who  cry 
their  hearts  out  and  fret  themselves  ill 
when  their  respective  sons  and  brothers 
and  sweethearts  take  the  queen's  shilling. 

"  I  had  rather  follow  him  to  his  grave,"  I 
have  heard  mothers  say,  and  indeed  they 
talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  worse  than  death. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  often  the  very  best 
thing  a  lad  can  do,  and  those  very  broken- 
hearted mothers  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts are  sometimes  the  first  to  recognize 
this,  when  the  first  bitterness  is  over  and 
the  idle,  troublesome,  mischievous  lad 
comes  back  a  well-drilled,  disciplined  sol- 
dier, with  pluck  and  purpose  put  into  his 
aimless,  slipshod  life. 

But  Pris,  as  many  another  before  and 
since  has  done  and  will  do,  sat  and  cried 
as  if  Tom  were  given  over  to  hopeless 
destruction  both  soul  and  body,  and  looked 
at  the  bunch  of  ribbons  in  his  cap  that 
had  fallen  on  he  floor  with  loathing ;  while 
Tom,  after  an  attempt  at  blustering  and  a 
confused  effort  to  repeat  some  of  the  con- 
vincing arguments  of  the  sergeant,  let  his 
heavy  head  drop  forwards  on  the  table  and 
fell  asleep. 

The  door  was  still  open  and  the  moon- 
light came  in,  falling  on  the  girl's  head  as 
she  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  on  Tom's  clumsy  foot  sprawling  across 


the  threshold,  and  on  the  cap,  from  the 
ribbons  of  which  it  took  all  the  gay  col- 
oring. Now  and  then  the  long,  sad  note 
of  the  nightingale  sounded  outside,  and 
once  a  footstep  passed  along  and  Pris,  in 
the  depth  of  her  grief,  heard  it  and  lis- 
tened. 

From  the  road  the  two  figures  inside 
the  house  could  be  distinctly  seen,  though 
the  little  lamp  gave  but  a  poor  light,  but 
Will  Wiseman  could  see  them  well  and 
presently  he  opened  the  gate  and  came  to 
the  door. 

"  Pris,"  he  said,  **  I've  adone  all  I  knew 
to  keep  him  off  it  but  he  wouldn't  be  kep'. 
I  brought  him  out  twice  and  started  him 
home,  but  the  other  chaps  thought  'twere 
a  good  bit  of  fun  and  set  him  agin  me  and 
said  I'd  no  business  to  meddle  with  his 
concerns  and  he'd  a  right  to  do  as  he 
liked.  I  kep'  sober  apurpose  I  did,  Pris. 
I  ain't  had  half  a  pint  so  as  to  keep  a  eye 
on  him,  knowing  how  you'd  be  put  about 
if  he  'listed.  I'd  have  given  my  right 
hand,  that  I  would,  to  keep  him  off  it,  but 
they  saw  my  game  and  they  got  me  out  of 
the  way  for  a  minute,  and  when  I  come 
back  he'd  gone  and  done  it.  Don'tee  cry, 
Pris,  don'tee  now !  I  can't  abear  to  see 
you ! " 

"  Wouldn't  they  let  him  off.  Will  ?  "  she 
sobbed,  "  he's  such  a  lad,  though  he's  well 
growed  and  thinks  himself  a  man,  he  ain't 
much  more  of  a  man  than  Harry  or  Jemmy. 
He  don't  know  his  own  mind  a  bit,  and 
he's  led  as  easy  as  Baby  by  any  one  as 
has  the  mind,  and  mother  always  thought 
a  terrible  deal  of  Tom.  It  would  abroke 
her  heart  to  think  he'd  'listed,  and  she'd 
asaid  'twas  because  I  hadn't  made  his 
home  comfortable ;  and  I  know  as  how 
I've  been  sharp  with  him  at  times  and 
given  him  the  rough  side  of  my  tongue 
when  he  was  tiresome  over  them  collars. 
But  I  didn't  mean  nothing  by  it,  and  I  don't 
think  as  I'll  ever  get  over  it  if  he  goes  off 
this  way! " 

Will  stood  listening  silently,  Pris  felt 
a  little  hurt  at  what  seemed  like  a  want  of 
sympathy  after  his  first  words  which  had 
been  so  kind  and  consoling.  He  stood 
leaning  against  the  doorpost,  black  against 
the  moonlight.  What  a  big,  fine-looking 
young  fellow  he  was  !  no  wonder  the  ser- 
geant cast  covetous  eyes  on  him ;  close 
upon  six  feet  in  height  and  with  broad 
shoulders  and  well-knit  limbs,  there  was 
not  another  young  fellow  in  W^histley  to 
compare  with  him. 

Presently  he  turned  and  went  away 
without  a  word,  hurt  perhaps,  Pris  thought,, 
by  her  want  of  gratitude  again.    After  all. 
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he  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  it,  and 
he  had  no  call  to  do  even  that  after  the 
way  she  and  father  had  treated  him.  But 
she  was  too  miserable  about  Tom  to  think 
much  about  Will. 

She  tried  to  rouse  Tom  up  from  his 
heavy  sleep  and  induce  him  to  go  to  bed, 
but  all  the  pushings  and  pullings  would 
not  wake  him,  beyond  a  sense  that  he  was 
being  bothered  and  a  tendency  to  hit  out 
at  his  persecutor,  and  she  was  just  going 
to  turn  out  the  lamp  and  leave  him  and  go 
up  to  bed,  when  quick  footsteps  sounded 
outside  and  Will  Wiseman  stood  there 
again.  He  walked  with  a  brisk,  alert  step, 
and  he  looked  taller  than  when  he  stood 
there  a  few  minutes  before,  for  he  was 
drawn  up  with  his  shoulders  back  as  if  he 
had  had  a  touch  of  the  drill  that  awaited 
poor  slouching  Tom  sprawling  there  over 
the  table,  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  and  a 
life  in  it  that  was  new  to  its  slow,  Berk- 
shire accent. 

"Pris,"  he  said,  "it's  all  right.  I've 
adone  it.  Tom  ain't  agoing.  I'm  to  go 
instead.  Only  look  here,  it  ain't  regular 
nohow,  this  ain't,  and  it's  only  as  the  ser- 
geant, he's  been  after  me  all  day  ;  he'd  got 
a  bet  with  t'other  chap  as  he'd  'list  me 
afore  he'd  done  with  me.  I'm  a  bit  taller 
than  Tom  there,  you  see,  and  stronger. 
And  as  luck  would  have  it,  none  of  the 
chaps  was  actually  by  when  Tom  done  it. 
But  we'll  have  to  keep  it  dark,  and  when 
Tom  wakes  up  he's  not  like  to  remember 
clear  what  he's  been  after,  so  if  he  talks 
about  'listing  you'll  tell  him  he's  just  mis- 
took, and  that  he'd  took  too  much  and 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  the  less  as  he 
says  about  it  the  better.  Here,  fetch  them 
ribbons  out  of  his  cap  and  stick  'em  in 
mine.  Why,  Pris,  what's  wrong  now.? 
What  be  crying  for  ?  'Twere  just  for  you 
as  I've  done  it.  It  can't  never  be  as  you 
keer  about  my  going  away.  Why,  Pris,  I 
thought  as  there  wasn't  no  one  would  keer 
about  my  going  away,  and  that  as  long  as 
Tom  bid  at  home  'twould  make  it  all 
right.     Why,  Pris  !  Pris  !  Pris  !  " 

Will  Wiseman  had  enlisted  just  to  keep 
Pris  from  crying;  but  now,  so  greatly  do 
circumstances  alter  cases,  he  would  have 
enlisted  twenty  times  over  to  make  her  cry 
like  that,  for  she  was  crying  for  him,  and 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

So  the  recruiting  sergeant  won  his  bet 
and  carried  off  Will  Wiseman  among  the 
other  raw  hobbledehoys  he  took  with  him 
next  morning  to  Aldershot,  a  very  sham- 
bling, shame-faced  crew,  inwardly  repent- 


ant, and  some  of  them  with  tears  painfully 
near  their  eyes,  a  weakness  which  they 
felt  was  hardly  consistent  with  their  new 
character  of  brave  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try. Only  Will  held  up  his  head  and 
stepped  out  with  a  boldness  and  spirit 
new  to  him,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
which  led  up  to  the  Blakes'  cottage  he 
looked  round  and  took  off  his  cap  with  the 
gay  ribbons  in  it  and  waved  it  to  Pris, 
who  stood  at  her  gate,  bare-armed  from 
the  washtub  and  holding  poor  Jock,  who 
was  howling  and  straining  with  all  his 
might,  with  that  desperate  longing  of  his 
faithful  heart  to  follow  his  master,  a  feel- 
ing which,  perhaps,  was  not  unshared  by 
the  very  person  who  prevented  him  frona 
going. 

As  for  Tom,  he  spent  that  day  in  a  maze. 
He  woke  up  with  a  very  tolerably  clear 
recollection  of  what  had  happened  the 
evening  before,  combined  with  a  racking 
headache  and  an  overwhelming  repug- 
nance to  the  military  life,  which  had  ap- 
peared so  entrancing  the  day  before.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep 
again  and  forget  it,  but  there  was  no  doing 
that,  and  a  heavy  groan  told  Pris  he  was 
awake  and  suffering  in  mind  or  body. 
She  had  not  much  pity  for  him,  I  am 
afraid,  and  thought  he  deserved  a  sharp 
punishment;  so  she  left  him  alone  a  bit, 
and  even  smiled  a  little  when  a  heart-rend- 
ing groan  or  ejaculation  of  despair  reached 
her ;  but  presently  she  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  called  out:  "Ain't  you 
never  going  to  get  up?  It's  hard  on 
seven,  and  you'll  get  the  sack  if  you're 
late  again." 

"  I  ain't  agoing  to  work,"  in  a  very  dole- 
ful voice. 

"Not  going  to  work?  and  why  not,  I'd 
like  to  know?  If  you  think  you're  going 
to  bide  at  home  and  get  drunk  on  father's 
earning,  you'll  find  you're  mighty  mis- 
took." 

A  groan.  "Ain't  you  heard  then? 
Don't  you  know  ?" 

"  I  know  as  5'ou  come  in  last  night  the 
worse  for  drink,  so  as  I'd  a  mind  to  shut 
the  door  on  you  and  let  you  sleep  where 
you  might  as  weren't  fit  to  be  under  a 
decent  roof." 

"  Pris,  I  say,  come  here." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Didn't  you  know  as  I'd  'listed?  Oh» 
Lor!"  Tom  groaned,  rolling  his  face 
down  into  the  pillow.  "How  could  I 
abeen  such  a  fool  ?  " 

"  'Listed  ?  Go  along  with  your  rubbish  f 
You  didn't  know  what  you  was  up  to,  as 
did  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 
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"  Look  at  my  cap,"  he  said.  "  You'll 
see  fast  enough  as  it  ain't  gammon  ;  I  only 
wish  it  was  !  " 

"Well,  here's  your  cap.  What's  the 
matter  with  it?  " 

Tom  sat  up  in  bed,  staring  with  hot, 
inflamed  eyes,  and  pushing  his  hands 
through  his  rough  hair.  "  Ain't  there  the 
ribbons  in  it?"  he  said.  "Could  I 
adreamt  all  that?" 

The  kettle  boiling  over  called  Pris  away, 
and  presently  Tom  came  slouching  down, 
still  with  that  puzzled,  staring  look  in  his 
face. 

"  I  say,  Pris,  ain't  I  said  nothing  when 
I  come  in  last  night  about  having  'listed? 
I'm  bothered  if  I  can  recollect  how  it 
was." 

"  You  talked  a  deal  of  nonsense,  and  the 
less  you  says  about  it  the  better.  I  reckon 
you  don't  want  to  go  soldiering  this  morn- 
ing, anyhow,  and  you'd  best  go  up  to  the 
farm  and  keep  out  of  the  way  till  the  sol- 
dier chaps  have  cleared  off,  so  as  to  have 
no  more  talk  about  it." 

And  so  Tom  did,  though,  as  a  rule,  he 
was  not  given  to  following  Pris's  advice; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  lost  that  puzzled 
look,  and  no  one  ever  told  him  that  his 
memory  had  not  played  him  as  false  as  he 
believed,  and  that,  but  for  Will  Wiseman, 
he  would  have  been  enlisted  fast  and  firm 
in  her  Majesty's  line. 

"  I  say,  Pris  Blake,"  called  out  one  of 
the  neighbors,  passing  the  cottage  that 
afternoon,  as  Pris  was  hanging  out  the 
clothes,  "  have  you  heard  as  that  fine  flame 
of  yours.  Will  Wiseman,  got  tight  last 
night  at  the  Cricketers,  and  was  'listed 
when  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  after  ?" 

"  No,  I  ain't  heard  it,"  said  Pris.  "  And 
if  I  had  I  shouldn't  abelieved  it." 

"Well  then,  it's  true,  for  I  see  him  go 
off  with  the  sergeant  and  the  other  chaps 
this  morning  with  my  very  own  eyes." 

"  Who  said  he  were  tight  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  Joe  ;  he  were  there,  and  be 
see  the  fun." 

"  Was  he  took  home  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
four  Joe?  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time 
as  I've  heard  tell," 

The  woman  gave  an  offended  toss  of 
her  head  and  prepared  to  move  on,  but 
invincible  curiosity  overcame  the  offence, 
and  she  came  back. 

"  Folks  had  got  it  about  that  your  Tom 
had  took  the  shilling,  but  he  weren't  with 
the  other  chaps  this  morning.  Why,  if 
you  ain't  got  that  brute  of  a  dog  of  Wise- 
man's !  JBless  the  girl  !  whatever  are  you 
untying  him  for?  I've  heard  as  he  bites 
cruel." 


"  So  he  do,"  said  Pris  calmly,  going  on 
undoing  the  rope  that  held  him.  "  He's  a 
terrible  one  to  bite  where  he  don't  take  a 
fancy,  and  I'm  going  to  give  him  a  bit  of 
a  run." 

Which  ended  the  conversation  abruptly. 

More  than  a  year  passed  by  since  Will 
Wiseman  went  for  a  soldier,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  Whistley  people  had  forgotten 
all  about  him,  so  slight  a  thing  is  memory 
except  when  it  is  made  indelible  by  love, 
or  perhaps  by  hate.  It  would  be  mortify- 
ing to  most  of  us  to  know  how  short  a  time 
we  should  be  missed  if  we  were  removed 
by  any  cause  from  the  circle  of  which  we 
seem  so  important  a  part;  and  Will  had 
never  been  an  important  part  of  any  circle. 

Pris  Blake  remembered  him,  though  in 
her  busy  life  she  had  little  time  for  day- 
dreams or  sentimental  regrets.  Jock  re- 
membered him,  though  he  soon  gave  up 
the  bowlings  that  had  filled  the  first  few 
nights  his  master  was  away,  and  the  wist- 
ful watching  and  listening  that  had  made 
Pris  more  than  once,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  go  out  and  put  her  arm  round  his 
rough  neck  and  kiss  his  grizzly  head.  He 
made  himself  quite  at  home  at  the  Blakes', 
and  followed  the  children  to  school  and 
pottered  about  after  the  boys,  assisting  in 
their  ratting  adventures,  but  with  a  certain 
superior  air  as  of  one  who  had  seen  better 
sport  in  his  day,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  asleep  on  the  brick  path  in  the  sun 
or  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the  winter.  He 
never  took  to  Tom  at  all,  and  had  a  ten- 
dency to  growl  and  show  his  teeth  at  him, 
though  Tom  tried  hard  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  him  with  a  view  to  possible  rab- 
bitings  in  the  future.  But  it  was  to  Pris 
that  Jock  was  particularly  devoted,  though 
she  did  not  take  very  much  notice  of  him 
in  a  general  way,  but  he  would  come  away 
from  all  the  others  to  follow  her,  and  he 
would  lie  on  the  edge  of  her  dress  when 
she  would  let  him,  or  push  a  cold  nose 
into  her  hand  with  a  hasty  caress  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  other  people,  and  some- 
times he  would  look  up  at  her  with  that 
strange,  intent  look  which  dogs  give,  that 
is  a  long  way  nearer  sympathy  than  most 
of  the  empty  chatter  the  lords  of  creation 
dignify  with  that  name. 

It  was  one  Sunday  in  June  that  Jock 
was  looking  up  at  Pris  with  that  k>ok  of 
understanding.  She  was  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  on  the  low  wall  that  divides 
it  from  the  meadow,  and  Jock  had  got  up 
by  her  side  on  the  wall,  and  had  given  a 
gentle  little  rub  against  her  arm  to  attract 
her  attention  to  a  sympathizing  friend. 
She  had  not  often  time  to  notice  Jock,  but 


she  had  washed  up  the  dinner  things  and 
sent  off  the  children  to  school.  The  oth- 
ers had  gone  out  too,  and  for  a  wonder 
she  felt  a  little  idle  and  gave  way  to  the 
feeling,  sitting  there  in  the  sun,  picking 
little  bits  of  moss  and  lichen  from  between 
the  stones,  with  Jock  beside  her.  She 
had  something  extra  to  think  of  to-day, 
for  Polly  had  come  home  for  the  day,  very 
pretty  and  happy  and  nicely  dressed,  mak- 
ing Pris  feel  old  and  rough  and  shabby 
beside  her.  She  had  brought  presents  for 
the  children,  and  they  all  clung  about  her, 
and  made  much  of  her,  even  Baby,  who 
was  like  Pris's  very  own,  had  joined  the 
admiring  group,  and  stroked  Polly's  dress 
and  strutted  about  with  her  parasol,  and 
pulled  her  chair  at  dinner  away  from  its 
usual  place  close  to  Pris  to  put  it  near 
Polly.  Only  Jock  stuck  close  to  Pris,  and 
was  not  to  be  beguiled  away  by  the  charms 
of  the  new-comer. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  with  Polly  came 
a  young  man  with  whom  she  was  keeping 
company,  a  very  respectable,  steady  young 
man,  of  whom  her  mistress  entirely  ap- 
proved. He  was  in  a  shop  at  Medington, 
and  appeared  exceedingly  elegant  in  the 
€yes  of  Polly's  family,  and  in  Polly's  own 
€yes,  no  doubt,  he  was  perfection.  She 
was  a  little  afraid  of  what  he  would  think 
of  her  home,  and  she  wished  Pris  had  put 
on  her  Sunday  dress,  if  she  had  one,  which 
was  more  than  doubtful.  But  Polly  was 
too  placid  and  simple-minded  to  torment 
herself  with  such  feelings,  and  Fred  got 
on  so  well  with  them  all  and  made  himself 
so  much  at  home,  and  the  old  cottage  was 
so  sunny  and  pleasant,  with  the  roses  out 
in  bloom  and  the  beans  filling  the  air  with 
their  fragrance,  that  she  felt  he  must  like 
it.  Indeed,  though  he  and  his  mother 
lived  in  furnished  lodgings  which  were 
very  genteel,  they  were  also  somewhat 
close  and  stuffy,  and  he  appreciated  the 
airy  freshness  of  the  cottage,  with  its  open 
door  and  the  sweet  scents  that  were  wafted 
in  from  garden  and  hay-field  and  honey- 
suckle hedge. 

After  dinner  father  proposed  a  walk 
round  the  farm  before  church  time. 

"Couldn't  you  come  too,  Pris  ?  "  Polly 
said  rather  doubtfully,  wondering  if  the 
old  battered  hat  hanging  on  the  nail  be- 
hind the  door  were  still  Pris's  only  head 
covering. 

'*No,"  said  Pris,  with  the  least  little 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  her  heart.  "No;  I 
ain't  smart  enough,  and  besides  I've  got 
to  wash  up.  There,  go  along,"  she  added, 
as  Polly  stood  hesitating,  with  compunc- 
tion in  her  heart   at  leaving  Pris.     "  Go 
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along,  it's  your  holiday,  ain't  it?  and  you'd 
better  make  the  best  of  it,  for  I'll  be  bound 
you  works  hard  enough  most  days." 

And  then,  with  a  motherly  feeling  in  her 
heart  for  the  young  sister,  she  put  her 
arm  round  her  and  gave  her  a  sudden 
rough  little  kiss.  "  I  likes  your  young 
man.  Poll,"  she  said  ;  "  he's  a  good  sort. 
I  likes  his  ways  with  father." 

"  Yes  ;  ain't  he  nice  ?  "  Polly  answered, 
beaming.  "  I  knew  you'd  like  him,  Pris. 
You  are  a  dear  !  " 

And  then  she  went  off  to  join  her  lover ; 
and  Pris,  having  done  her  washing  up,  sat 
on  the  wall  and  thought,  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  little  feeling  of 
discontent  made  itself  felt. 

"I  never  has  no  holiday!  and  I  works 
hard  enough,  and  I've  not  got  a  young 
man  to  walk  out  with  on  Sunday  after- 
noons." 

But  at  that  very  moment  Jock,  who  had 
pushed  his  head  confidingly  under  her 
arm,  suddenly  pulled  it  away  and  sat  for  a 
minute  with  pricked  ears,  quivering  all 
over  as  if  every  faculty  was  absorbed  in 
that  of  hearing,  and  then,  with  a  shrill 
little  bark  of  ecstatic  delight,  leapt  off  the 
wall  and  ran  across  the  garden  and  out 
into  the  road. 

Such  a  blaze  of  scarlet  cloth  and  white 
pipeclayed  belt  and  glitter  of  shining  ac- 
coutrements !  such  a  jingle  of  spurs  and 
sword !  such  a  smart  military  step  and 
head  held  high  in  the  June  sunshine, 
drilling  seeming  to  have  added  a  couple  of 
inches  to  his  height.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  Jock  should  have  recognized  his  old 
master  with  his  slouching  gait  and  stoop- 
ing shoulders  —  the  master  at  whose 
shabby  heels  Jock  had  gone  into  so  much 
mischief.  But,  bless  your  heart!  it  was 
Will  Wiseman  Jock  loved  and  remem- 
bered not  his  clothes. 

But  Jock  did  not  get  much  attention 
just  then,  for  Will  came  striding  in,  fling- 
ing open  the  wicket-gate  and  clanking  up 
the  brick  path  in  very  different  style  from 
the  furtive  way  in  which  he  used  to  come 
in,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  sent  about  his 
business,  and  was  only  there  on  sufferance, 
and  half-a-dozen  steps  took  him  across  the 
garden  to  where  Pris  sat  still  on  the  wall, 
and  he  had  both  her  hands  in  his  and  was 
saying,  "  Pris,  my  girl,  are  you  glad  to  see 
me.?" 

Changed  ?  Why,  he  was  not  the  least 
bit  changed;  it  was  the  very  same  Will 
Wiseman  that  was  looking  down  at  her 
with  those  honest,  loving  brown  eyes  ;  the 
same  Will  that  had  peeled  the  potatoes 
and   painted   the   children's   throats;  the 
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same  that  had  come  in  that  night  when 
she  was  so  upset  about  Tom's  enlisting, 
with  such  a  world  of  concern  and  pity  for 
her  in  his  face. 

They  sat  for  a  bit  on  the  wall  and  talked, 
with  Jock  every  now  and  then  squeezing 
in  between  them  when  he  got  a  chance, 
and  then,  nothing  would  serve  but  that 
Pris  should  put  on  her  hat  and  come  out. 

'•  You  ain't  never  been  out  walking  with 
me,  Pris,  that  you  ain't !  And  I  come 
right  away  here  and  spoke  to  nobody;  and 
I'd  like  to  take  a  look  round.  And  then 
there's  church.  Folks  as  is  keeping  com- 
pany goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  don't 
they  ?  and  I'd  like  folks  to  see  as  you  and 
me  was  doing  it  all  proper,  eh,  Pris  ?  Not 
smart  enough  ?  Rubbish  I  I've  seen  a 
sight  of  gals  since  I  left  here  and  some  on 
'em  smart  enough,  but  not  one  fit  to  hold 
a  candle  to  you." 

"Go  along  with  your  nonsense!"  said 
Pris,  stroking  down  the  splendid  scarlet 
of  his  sleeve. 

It  \Vas  all  nonsense  she  knew,  but  she 
had  had  so  little  nonsense  in  her  life  that 
it  was  very  pleasant  for  a  change.  "  I 
never  has  no  holiday,"  she  had  said  not 
half  an  hour  before,  and  "I've  not  got  a 
young  man  to  walk  out  with  me  on  Sunday 
afternoons,"  and  now  she  was  putting  on 
her  hat  to  go  out  for  a  holiday  with  a 
young  man  that  she  knew  would  be  the 
envy  of  all  the  girls  in  the  place.  She 
wished  she  had  a  new  hat,  but  what  did  it 
matter?  "  You  looks  nice  in  everything," 
Will  said,  "it  don't  matter  what  you  has 
on." 

And  while  he  waited  he  filled  the  kettle 
for  tea,  showing  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  trick  of  the  old  well  and  the  long  pole 
that  drew  up  the  bucket.  And  then  they 
started  off  down  into  the  village,  for  the 
church  bells  had  begun,  and  there  was 
quite  a  commotion  as  they  passed,  the 
people  not  recognizing  the  ne'er-do-well 
gipsy-lad  in  the  smart  soldier.  And  not  a 
glance  or  a  whisper  was  lost  on  Pris, 
whose  heart  was  full  of  pride  in  her  sol- 
dier as  they  passed  in  at  the  churchyard 
gate,  and  he  followed  with  his  clanking 
spurs  up  the  aisle  to  their  usual  seat, 
where  Polly  and  her  Fred  had  already 
been  reaping  a  modest  harvest  of  observa- 
tion and  attention  from  the  neighbors,  but 
were  now  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  splendid  apparition  of  Will's  broad 
scarlet  shoulders.  It  made  Pris  thrill  all 
over  with  proud  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
clatter  of  Will's  sword  and  buckles,  when 
he  got  up  or  sat  down,  and  though  neither 
of  them  could  see  a  word  in   the  little 


hymn-book  they  held  together,  and  there 
were  plenty  more  hard  by,  it  gave  them 
both  acute  pleasure  to  share  it. 

And  when  they  came  out  of  church  Pris 
had  a  proud  time  of  it,  the  vicar  overtook 
them  in  the  churchyard,  and  shook  hands 
with  him  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  this  black 
sheep  that  had  been  regarded  as  such  a 
discredit  to  the  place.  People  who  had 
not  had  a  good  word  for  him  in  old  times 
now  received  him  as  hail-fellow-well-met. 
But  it  was  the  behavior  of  the  girls  that 
most  amused  and  astonished  Pris,  girls 
who  entirely  ignored  Will  Wiseman  in 
former  days,  who  would  not  as  much  as 
look  at  him,  now  smiled  their  sweetest  on 
him  and  called  him  Mr.  Wiseman,  and 
were  of  a  sudden  so  friendly  with  Pris 
herself,  and  asked  why  she  never  came  to 
see  them,  and  wouldn't  she  and  Mr.  Wise- 
man come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  mother 
would  be  so  pleased,  as  was  saying  only 
the  other  day,  whatever  have  become  of 
Pris  Blake.?  and  so  on. 

If  one  person  offered  them  tea  a  dozen 
did,  and  Pris  felt  quite  afraid  that  Will 
would  be  carried  off  by  main  force,  so 
wonderfully  hospitable  had  the  Whistley 
people  become.  But  Will  drew  her  hand 
under  his  arm  there  before  them  all,  with 
Bessie  Green  looking  on  with  her  fashion- 
able new  hat  and  kid  gloves,  and  Miss 
Grove,  the  pupil  teacher,  who  was  almost 
a  young  lady,  and  yet  looked  very  smil- 
ingly on  Will,  and  he  drew  her  away  from 
them  all,  as  if  he  could  not  be  bothered  to 
talk  to  them  any  longer,  and  wanted  no 
one  but  her,  which  was  just  what  he  really 
felt. 

They  went  round  by  Whistley  Heath, 
where  the  old  cottage  stood  empty  and 
half  in  ruins.  Will's  grandfather  having 
been  moved  into  the  workhouse  infirmary 
nearly  a  year  before.  The  heath  was 
ablaze  with  gorse,  quite  dazzling  in  the 
sun,  and  in  the  garden,  among  the  plenti- 
ful and  flourishing  weeds,  self-sown  flow- 
ers asserted  themselves,  mignonette  and 
blue  convolvulus  and  wall-flower ;  and  on 
the  briar  that  Will  had  budded  himself 
was  a  lovely  crimson  rose  that  looked  fine 
stuck  in  Pris's  jacket. 

"In  four  years  I'll  be  coming  home, 
Pris,"  he  said,  as  he  fastened  the  rose  in, 
"and  then  I'll  be  three  years  in  the  re- 
serve ;  but  that  won't  hinder  our  being 
married.  And  I've  a  great  notion  as  we'd 
try  and  get  this  old  place.  It  would  want 
a  deal  doing  to  it,  but  I'm  handy  like 
about  a  place,  and  I'd  get  it  all  as  nice  as 
a  new  pin  for  my  wife,  eh,  Pris?     But  I'd 


not  idle  about  neither;  I'd  get  regular 
work.     Wouldn't  I  just  work  hard?  " 

And  so  on;  and  Pris  listened  with 
smiling  eyes  wandering  away  over  the 
golden  gorse.  It  was  all  scarlet  and  gold 
that  day  in  Pris's  memory. 

And  then  they  went  back  to  tea,  and 
Pris  felt  quite  sorry  for  Polly,  so  entirely 
were  she  and  Fred  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  glories  of  the  new-comer.  Why, 
by  the  side  of  Will,  Fred  looked  the 
merest  little  counter-jumper,  with  narrow, 
sloping  shoulders  and  crooked  legs!  and 
the  children  who  had  been  such  servile 
admirers  of  Polly  and  Fred  at  dinner 
now  went  over  shamelessly  to  Will  and 
swarmed  about  him,  and  had  no  eyes  for 
any  one  else,  and  every  now  and  then  had 
to  be  cleared  away  with  a  sweep  of  the 
strong  scarlet  arm,  for  he  would  not  let 
any  of  them  come  between  him  and  Pris. 

And  father  had  forgotten  all  about  that 
scene  when  he  had  sent  Will  off  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear  after  the  diphtheria,  and  he 
quite  chirruped  up  and  did  not  seem  half 
as  deaf  as  usual,  and  heard  all  that  Will 
said  to  him  better  even  than  he  had  done 
Fred's  remarks  at  dinner.  Tom,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  little  bit  glum,  partly  out  of 
envy,  fondly  believing  that  he  would  have 
made  every  bit  as  fine  a  soldier  as  Will, 
"  who  was  never  reckoned  of  no  account 
in  old  times  ;  "  and  would  not  Susan  have 
thought  a  lot  of  him  then,  instead  of  snub- 
bing him  as  she  had  taken  to  doing  of 
late.?  And  added  to  this  was  the  old  feel- 
ing of  puzzle  as  to  what  really  happened 
that  night  at  the  Cricketers,  when  he  was 
pretty  well  sure  he  had  enlisted. 

But  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  Tom 
and  his  sulks,  and  nothing  happened  to 
disturb  the  brightness  of  the  day  within 
or  without.  You  hear  of  people  having 
red-letter  days  in  their  lives,  but  this  June 
day  was  gorgeously  illuminated  with  scar- 
let and  gold  on  the  dull  page  of  Pris's 
quiet  life. 

But  the  brightest  days  come  to  an  end, 
and  Will  had  to  be  off  to  catch  the  last 
up-train,  and  father  and  Tom,  with  that 
dreadful  want  of  consideration  observable 
in  fathers  and  brothers,  proposed  to  go  and 
see  him  off.  But  now  it  was  Polly's  turn 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  it  spoke  well 
for  her  kind  heart,  for  she  must  have  felt 
a  little  being  thrown  into  the  shade  by  her 
sister's  splendid  lover,  and  besides,  it 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  lingering 
walk  in  the  moonlight  with  Fred  ;  but  she 
made  a  little  fuss  about  wanting  father 
and  Tom  to  wait  and  go  with  her  and 
Fred,  whose  train  was  not  for  twenty  min- 
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utes  after  Will's,  and  she  whispered  to 
Pris  to  hurry  up  and  be  off. 

"  I  can  walk  out  with  Fred  any  day,  but 
you  ain't  a  chance  of  seeing  your  young 
man." 

The  positions  were  just  reversed,  and 
Pris  could  almost  have  laughed  at  the 
motherly  tone  in  little  Polly's  voice,  and 
the  artful  way  in  which  she  managed  to 
engross  father  and  Tom. 

And  so  Pris  and  Will  had  their  walk 
together  across  the  hayfields  and  through 
the  lanes,  between  the  honeysuckle-laden 
hedges  in  the  clear  June  moonlight,  as 
pretty  a  walk  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see, 
and  especially  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
long  shadows  of  the  hedgerow  elms  falling 
across  the  broad  meadows,  and  silver 
streaks  of  light  drawn  on  Farmer  Lloyd's 
big  pond ;  but  the  barest,  bleakest  scene 
with  a  blizzard  blowing  in  their  faces 
would  have  been  no  less  beautiful  to 
those  two. 

"Good-bye.  God  bless  you,  dear.  I 
don't  know  when  I'll  be  able  to  see  you 
again,  as  they  say  we're  like  to  be  sent 
abroad.  But  anyhow,  in  four  years  I'll  be 
home,  and  you'll  wait  for  me,  Pris?  You 
won't  take  up  with  any  other  chap  ?  You'll 
wait  for  me  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I'll  wait  for  you." 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  It's  sort  of  disappointing,  for  you  see 
Will  'II  be  coming  home  this  spring," 
Pris  said,  "and  I'd  aliked  to  have  seen 
him." 

She  was  a  little  easier  that  afternoon, 
and  Polly  had  put  the  pillows  so  as  to 
raise  her  and  she  could  see  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  garden,  where  the  spring  was 
beginning  to  show  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  east  wind,  in  buds  on  the  gooseberry 
bushes  and  pink  blossom  on  the  ribes. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  vicar,  had  been  in  that 
afternoon,  sitting  with  Pris,  and  had  told 
her  what  had  become  sadly  apparent  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  live  very  long. 

It  had  been  a  very  cold,  bitter  winter, 
and  Pris  had  got  a  severe  chill.  There 
were  so  many  to  be  thought  of  for  sound 
boots  and  knitted  stockings  and  flannel, 
that  any  one  who  came  last  in  considera- 
tion, as  Pris  always  did,  was  likely  to 
come  poorly  off.  (Polly  cried  a  bit  when 
she  saw  Pris's  flannel  petticoat.)  The 
cold  settled  on  Pris's  lungs  and  she  took 
no  notice  and  crawled  about  as  long  as  she 
was  able,  over  the  washing  and  cooking 
and  cleaning  that  had  to  be  done. 
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The  boys  had  all  left  school  by  then,  j 
and  were  out  at  work  at  different  farms, 
but  Harry  and  Jimmy  still  lived  at  home 
and  had  to  be  washed  and  mended  and 
done  for  by  Pris,  and  kept  out  of  mischief 
as  much  as  possible.  Lucy  was  the  only 
one  at  school,  and  she  was  thirteen  and 
nearl})^  as  tall  as  Pris,  and  nearly  as  old  as 
Pris  was  when  she  took  up  the  reins  of 
government.  Annie  was  nursemaid  at  the 
vicarage,  and  Tom  had  married  his  Susan 
a  year  ago,  and  had  a  slatternly,  untidy 
wife  and  a  constantly  crying  baby  in  his 
bare  little  home,  neither  of  whom,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  kept  him  from  very  constant 
attendance  at  the  Cricketers. 

Sometimes  it  crossed  Pris's  mind 
whether  after  all  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  Tom  to  go  as  a  soldier  ;  whether 
this  sort  of  slipshod  life  of  Tom's  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  Will  had  made  for  it; 
but  she  was  not  given  to  vain  specula- 
tions, and  it  is  impossible  for  the  wisest 
of  us  to  estimate  the  worth  while  of 
things. 

Pris  had  heard  nothing  of  Will  since 
that  golden  Sunday,  but  this  had  been  no 
disappointment  since  she  knew  that  he 
was  a  poor  scholar,  and  her  own  scholar- 
ship was  of  such  an  unreliable  character 
that  a  letter,  even  a  love-letter,  would  have 
been  rather  an  embarrassment,  as  it  would 
have  entailed  the  necessity  of  answering 
it  and  all  by  herself  too,  without  Lucy's 
help,  who  was  quite  a  good  little  scholar, 
and  always  took  the  main  part  of  the  labor 
of  any  family  correspondence.  But  she 
reckoned  the  days  back  to  that  Sunday 
and  on  to  the  day  when  he  would  come 
home,  comforting  her  patient  heart  with 
memory  or  anticipation  when  things  went 
criss-cross  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  life. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  mind  that  Will 
might  not  come  back,  still  less  that  when 
he  came  she  might  not  be  there  to  receive 
him. 

When  she  got  too  ill  to  keep  about, 
Polly  came  home  to  nurse  her.  Polly  was 
going  to  be  married  very  soon  to  her 
Fred,  who  had  quite  justified  the  good 
opinion  they  had  formed  of  him,  and  had 
been  very  faithful  to  Polly  and  steady  and 
hardworking  in  his  business,  so  that  he 
would  have  a  comfortable  home  to  offer 
her  when  the  time  came  for  their  wed- 
ding. 

Pris  took  what  Mr.  Mason  said  very 
quietly.  He  thought  at  first  she  hardly 
understood,  she  was  very  weak  and  he  fan- 
cied that  her  mind  was  dulled  and  unable 
to  take  in  fresh  ideas.  He  had  been  a 
little  bit  nervous  in   tellingr  her  she  was 


going  to  die,  and  had  expected  great  agi- 
tation and  a  scene  that  would  wring  his 
heart,  but  perhaps  there  was  something 
more  pathetic  in  the  composed,  matter-of- 
fact  way  she  took  it. 

"  Well,  Annie's  old  enough  now  to  come 
home  and  see  to  father,  and  his  rheumat- 
ics ain't  near  so  bad  as  they  used  to  be 
since  he  wore  that  bit  of  new  flannel;  and 
Annie  she  knows  about  keeping  his  things 
aired,  and  if  she  can't  quite  manage  the 
washing  at  first  Tom's  wife  would  help  her 
a  bit  nows  and  thens ;  and  Lucy,  she's 
getting  terrible  handy,  and  she's  a  deal 
stronger  than  she  were,  and  don't  get  that 
croupy  cough  in  the  winter  as  she  used. 
I'd  aliked  to  have  finished  them  new  shirts 
for  Jimmy,  but  there  !  they're  all  cut  out 
and  Annie  could  place  them  so  as  Lucy 
could  finish  'em  off." 

Her  mind  kept  running  off  into  what 
seemed  to  Mr.  Mason  insignificant  details, 
not  realizing  how  great  a  part  in  Pris's  life 
such  details  had  formed ;  but  when  he 
spoke  of  the  great  change  that  lay  so  near 
her,  he  could  not  tell  whether  she  quite 
understood,  though  she  said,  "  Yes,  sure,'* 
and  "There  now  !  so  'tis,"  and  repeated 
the  "  Amen  "  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  he 
said,  and  "  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  when 
he  gave  her  his  blessing  and  went  away. 
He  did  not  say  anything  about  Will  Wise- 
man, though  he  had  not  forgotten  that 
Sunday  and  the  proud  look  on  Pris's  face, 
but  he  had  that  feeling,  shared  by  many, 
that,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  human 
love  must  be  put  aside  with  other  worldly 
things,  forgetting  how  strong  in  the  suffer- 
ing heart  upon  the  cross  the  human  love 
for  the  mother  and  the  friend  was,  and 
how  love  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
never  faileth  though  all  else  may  vanish 
away. 

After  Mr.  Mason  had  gone  away  Pris 
told  Polly,  in  the  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  the  disappointment  it  was  to 
go  without  seeing  Will  again,  and  she  cried 
a  little  over  it,  and  Polly,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  her  own  marriage  so  bright  and 
near  before  her,  said  it  did  seem  a  bit 
hard  and  cried  too.  But  after  that  Pris  did 
not  seem  to  fret,  but  lay  very  quiet,  waiting 
for  the  end. 

That  end  did  not  come  till  nearly  a  week 
had  passed,  and,  indeed,  she  rallied  a  little, 
so  that  they  thought  perhaps  she  might 
get  about  again,  and  the  end  when  it  came 
was  unexpected. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  May  after- 
noon. Lucy,  when  she  came  in  fron' 
school  to  dinner,  had  brought  a  bit  ot 
gorse   in   flower,  and   Pris    had    seemed 
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quite  pleased  with  it,  and  would  have  it 
laid  on  the  broad  window-ledge,  for  her 
bed  was  across  the  little  window.  The 
sun  poured  in  bright  and  warm  across  the 
patchwork  quilt,  and  Polly  wanted  to 
draw  the  curtain,  but  Pris  would  not  let 
her. 

Polly  had  been  washing  out  a  few 
things  that  morning  and  on  the  goose- 
berry bushes  outside  were  hung  some  of 
her  father's  red  cotton  handkerchiefs. 
Whether  it  was  this  and  the  sun  shining 
onthegorse  that  brought  back  that  golden 
Sunday  so  vividly  to  Pris,  I  do  not  know. 

But  when  she  spoke,  which  was  not 
very  often,  it  was  always  of  Will  and  of 
his  red  coat,  and  of  his  bright  sword  and 
spurs. 

Jock,  who  was  getting  an  old  dog  now, 
and  lazy,  and  blind  of  one  eye,  had  crept 
up  and  got  on  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  an 
unheard-of  intrusion  in  old  times;  but  the 
last  week  he  had  done  it  unrebuked,  for 
Pris  seemed  to  like  to  have  him  there,  and 
there  was  so  little  she  cared  for  or  noticed 
now,  as  mind  and  body  fell  into  the  drow- 
siness that  often  precedes  the  long  sleep. 

Polly  had  brought  her  work  up-stairs 
that  afternoon  and  sat  by  the  bedside,  not 
thinking  Pris  was  worse  in  any  way,  for 
she  was  very  quiet  and  seemed  to  doze  off 
now  and  then. 

But  suddenly,  she  stirred  and  raised 
herself  on  her  pillows  with  more  strength 
than  she  had  done  for  days  past,  and 
looked  eagerly  out  of  the  window,  over 
the  golden  gorse,  into  the  garden  where 
the  sun  shone  on  the  red  handkerchiefs 
drying  on  the  gooseberry  bushes ;  and 
such  a  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure  and 
delight  came  into  her  face  that  Polly 
dropped  her  work  and  bent  across  the 
bed  to  see  who  it  was  coming  up  the 
path. 

And  not  only  Polly  but  Jock  stirred  too 
and  pricked  his  ears,  quivering  all  over 
with  expectation  as  he  had  done  that  Sun- 
day when  he  sat  by  Pris  on  the  garden 
wall,  and  he  gave,  as  then,  a  little  shrill 
bark  of  ecstatic  delight.  But  Polly  could 
see  no  one.  There  was  the  old  torn  cat 
sunning  himself  on  the  bricks  and  eyed  by 
a  robin  on  the  gate  with  inquisitive  inter- 
est. 

"  There  ain't  no  one,"  Polly  said  ;  "  what 
did  you  see }  I  thought  some  one  was 
coming  in." 

And  some  one  indeed  had  entered,  for 
when  she  turned  to  pick  up  her  work  and 
sit  down  again,  she  saw  that  death  had 
come,  silently,  gently,  kindly,  and  that 
Pris  had  fallen  back  with  the  sweet,  bright 
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look  of  welcome  and  delight  on  her  dead 
face. 

"  It  do  seem  hard  on  her,  poor  girl,  and 
her  sweetheart  coming  home  maybe  to- 
morrow ! "  sobbed  Polly  that  night  to 
Fred  who  had  come  over  to  see  her,  "  But 
there  !     God  knows  best." 

But  she  was  wrong  when  she  said  it  was 
hard,  and  right,  more  right  than  she  knew, 
when  she  said,  "  God  knows  best,"  for  how 
few  of  us  who  use  the  words  realize  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  wisdom  and  ten- 
der mercy  of  his  providence.  Pris  was 
spared  long  weeks,  perhaps  months  of 
hope  deferred,  ending,  if  the  news  ever 
found  its  way  to  Whistley,  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment, for  Will  Wiseman  never  came 
back,  having  died  three  weeks  before  Pris, 
of  fever  in  the  hospital  at  Aden  on  his  way 
home  to  England.  Could  it  have  been 
that  when  the  gate  of  death  opened  so 
gently  for  Pris  to  pass  through,  she  could 
see  Will  in  the  brightness  on  the  other 
side  and  that  this  accounted  for  the  look 
of  surprise  and  delight  on  her  dying  face  ? 
Who  can  say  ? 


From  The  National  Review. 
CHILDREN    AND    MODERN    LITERATURE. 

It  is  often  said  that  "  this  is  the  Age  of 
Children."  If  literature  really  reflects  the 
feelings  of  the  age  there  would  seem  to 
be  much  truth  in  the  saying.  What  would 
our  ancestors  think  if  they  could  rise 
again  and  read  books  the  main  interest  of 
which  centres  in  children? 

The  thing  is  new  ;  it  is  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect.  Children  owe  a  good  deal  to 
the  way  in  which  they  have  come  to  the 
front  in  literature,  and  they  never  would 
so  have  come  to  the  front  had  not  feeling 
changed  with  regard  to  them  since  the 
days  when  —  according  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth —  the  main  duty  of  children  was 
summed  up  in  the  lovely  lines :  — 

Speak  when  you're  spoken  to, 

Do  as  you're  bid, 
Shut  the  door  after  you, 

And  you'll  never  be  chid. 

I  know  that  I  read,  many  years  ago,  these 
lines  in  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books, 
though,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  they 
were  not  quoted  with  any  special  approval. 
In  stories  written  especially  for  chil- 
dren it  is  not  unnatural  that  children 
should  play  an  important  part.  This  class 
of  literature,  however,  is  of  moderr» 
growth.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  were  children  considered 
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worthy  of  books  peculiarly  their  own.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  really  any  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Evangelical 
revival  and  the  provision  of  books  for  the 
young;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of 
tny  youth,  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron, were  among  the  first  to  write  books 
about  children  which  children  really  cared 
to  read.  It  is  very  easy  to  turn  some  of 
those  books  into  ridicule  ;  yet  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  intensely  real.  There 
could  not  be  anything  more  natural  than 
the  Fairchild  family.  The  father  and 
mother  are  prigs  of  the  first  water ;  but 
the  children  are  true  flesh  and  blood. 
Their  very  self-righteousness  when  they 
have  been  for  a  time  free  from  fault  is  just 
as  true  to  nature  as  their  fearful  falls  from 
goodness  to  the  depths  of  childish  iniq- 
uity when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  are  away 
from  home. 

"  Mamma,"  says  Lucy,  "  we  have  not 
been  naughty  for  a  long  time;  we  have 
been  quite  good."  To  which  mamma  re- 
plies :  "Yes,  my  dear,  because  papa  and 
I  have  always  been  with  you  and  watched 
over  you  so  closely." 

Alas,  poor  Lucy  !  She  is  soon  to  find 
that  her  goodness  is  as  the  morning  dew. 
Papa  and  mamma  are  called  away  to  visit 
a.  sick  friend.  Naughtiness  develops  it- 
self even  while  the  children  are  getting  up 
in  the  morning.  Lucy  ties  the  sheet 
round  her  and  plays  being  Lady  Noble. 
Emily  makes  the  pillows  into  babies. 
Dressing  does  not  progress  as  it  ought  to 
do.  None  of  the  girls  is  ready  when 
brother  Henry  bangs  at  the  door  and  an- 
nounces that  "John  has  made  hot  buttered 
toast;  so  do  be  quick,  girls."  They  hurry 
down,  forgetting  to  say  their  prayers  —  or, 
as  Mrs.  Sherwood  puts  it,  "to  do  one 
single  thing  which  they  ought  to  have 
done."  Nor  is  this  all.  They  make  more 
buttered  toast  in  the  dining-room,  mess 
about  in  true  childish  fashion  —  very 
happy  but  very  naughty. 

It  is  a  true  touch  which  describes  a 
quarrel  that  arises  because  Lucy  takes 
upon  her  to  command  the  other  children 
to  begin  their  lessons  when  breakfast  is 
over.  Who  does  not  remember  resenting 
the  airs  of  command  assumed  by  an  elder 
brother  or  sister?  Brother  Henry  does 
not  appear  to  obey  sister  Lucy  at  all ;  for 
when  his  sisters  are  making  an  attempt  at 
doing  lessons  he  bursts  in  upon  them  with 
the  exciting  intelligence  that  "there  is  a 
little  pig  in  the  garden."  Could  any 
children  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
<:hase?  It  runs,  and,  pig-like,  instead  of 
going  over  a  bridge,  must,  forsooth,  rush 


through  a  stream,  through  which,  in  hot 
haste,  the  children  follow. 

One  sin  leads  on  to  another!  In  order 
to  get  their  wet  clothes  dried,  they  pay 
a  visit  to  a  neighbor  whom  mamma  has 
strictly  forbidden  them  to  go  near.  True 
to  nature  once  more,  the  naughty  neighbor 
is  most  kind  ;  dries  their  clothes,  and 
gives  them  cowslip  wine,  which  must  have 
had  brandy  in  it,  for  it  makes  them  all 
rather  tipsy. 

The  good  old  servant,  John,  meets  them 
while  they  are  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  liquor,  calls  them  "  naughty  rogues," 
takes  them  home  to  dinner,  and,  having 
tied  them  to  their  chairs,  thinks  they  can- 
not get  into  further  mischief ;  but  he  is 
wrong,  for  they  go  into  the  barn,  where 
Emily  falls  out  of  a  swing  —  and  then  the 
dread  news  comes  that  papa  and  mamma 
are  coming  home.  What  shall  they  do? 
John  advises  a  full  confession.  The  chil- 
dren fall  on  their  knees,  and  beg  for  for- 
giveness. How  far  away  child-life  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  is  from  child-life 
now,  this  scene  alone  is  enough  to  prove. 
Fancy  any  of  the  children  we  see  in  Du 
Maurier's  pictures  falling  on  their  knees 
to  ask  for  pardon  !  It  would  be  about  as 
natural  as  for  a  young  man  of  the  period 
to  be  seen  on  his  knees  making  a  declara- 
tion of  love  to  his  Dulcinea.  We  have 
changed  all  that.  Children  are  the  ruling 
powers  now ;  at  any  rate,  they  occupy  a 
position  of  great  importance. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  sneer  at  such 
books  as  Mrs.  Sherwood's,  I  wish  he 
would  try  to  write  a  story  about  children. 
I  take  it  that  there  are  few  things  more 
difficult  to  do  well.  One  is  pretty  sure  to 
suffer  shipwreck  between  the  Scylla  of 
trying  to  be  too  funny  and  childlike  or  the 
Charybdis  of  being  too  wise  and  old.  It 
is  not  easy  to  recall  one's  own  past  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reproduce  it  faithfully,  nor  are 
there  many  men,  at  any  rate,  who  so  watch 
children  as  to  know  more  than  the  outside 
of  their  lives.  Children  are  on  their  guard 
in  the  presence  of  their  elders.  Their 
wisest  and  wittiest  sayings,  their  most 
amusing  and  characteristic  doings,  are  not 
said  or  done  when  the  eyes  of  elders  are 
upon  them. 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  men  of 
genius  a  sort  of  intuition  which  enables 
them  to  understand  much  of  which  they 
have  but  little  personal  experience.  A 
hint  is  enough  for  them.  Imagination 
enables  them  to  complete  the  picture. 
Hence,  when  such  men  try  to  paint  pic-j 
tures  of  child-life  they  succeed  up  to 
certain  point.     It  is,  however,  a  new  thiof 
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In  literature  to  care  to  succeed  in  this 
•direction.  Children  must  always  have  had 
interest  for  their  own  relations.  Their 
sayings  and  doings  have  had  a  sort  of  tra- 
dition, but,  up  to  recent  times,  no  written 
records.  The  child  of  Themistocles  must 
have  been  an  object  of  high  interest  in  his 
Athenian  home,  or  we  should  not  have 
had  handed  down  to  us  the  well-worn  story 
■which  proves  that  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  in  every  age:  "My  son  rules 
Athens,  for  he  rules  his  mother ;  she  rules 
me,  and  I  rule  Athens."  The  Greek  play 
has  no  place  for  children.  Homer,  indeed, 
who,  like  our  own  Shakespeare,  seems  to 
have  had  that  sort  of  universal  insight  into 
the  modes  of  human  life  that  enabled  him 
to  touch  upon  every  topic  which  comes 
home  to  the  human  heart,  gives  us  a  pretty 
story  about  Hector's  infant  son. 

But  children  in  ancient  literature  come 
in  seldom,  incidentally,  in  contrast  with 
their  elders.  If  they  are  introduced  of  set 
purpose  it  seems  to  be  to  bring  into  prom- 
inence the  fact  that  brave  men  can  be  ten- 
der-hearted, and  that  women  are  seen  at 
their  best  with  children  around  them;  or 
else  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  tragic  sorrow. 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  children 
have  no  place  in  Greek  tragedy.  The 
Medea  of  Euripides  owes  much  of  its 
terrible  force  to  the  fact  that  Medea  mur- 
ders her  children.  But  the  children  are 
not  introduced  for  their  own  sake.  They 
utter  but  a  few  words  —  words  wrung  from 
them  by  terror.  They  are  the  mere  means 
of  making  Medea's  jealous  rage  more  hor- 
rible, and  the  retribution  which  falls  on 
Jason  more  complete.  They  help  to  show 
how  complicated  a  thing  is  human  pas- 
sion ;  how  many  are  the  ways  in  which 
wrong-doers  can  be  punished. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
children  introduced  into  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  Arthur  of  "King  John"  is  a 
touching  picture.  He  is  a  true  boy,  but  a 
boy  seen  amid  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  his  words  and  deeds  do  not 
give  us  much  idea  of  ordinary  boy-life. 
Some  of  his  speeches  smack  too  much  of 
the  philosopher.  They  are  not,  nor  are 
they  intended  to  be,  the  every-day  lan- 
guage of  childhood.  What  boy  in  ordi- 
nary life,  about  to  have  his  eyes  put  out, 
would  exclaim  :  — 

Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes? 

Though  the  next  line  is  boyish  enough  :  — 

Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hu- 
bert. 
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Again,  when  Hubert  says  that  he  can  heat 
the  instrument,  what  boy  would  say  this  ? 

No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes ;  see  else  yourself. 
There  is  no  malice  burning  in  this  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit 

out, 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hubert. 
But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arthur. 

An*  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings, 

Hubert. 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarr  him  on. 

I  venture  to  think  that  all  this  is  very 
unlike  the  talk  of  a  boy,  even  when  that 
boy  is  made  by  force  of  circumstances 
unusually  thoughtful.  In  "  Richard  III.," 
we  have  children  introduced;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  prominent  figures.  They  do 
not  long  hold  the  stage,  nor  do  they  strike 
one  as  distinctively  childlike.  The  fact 
is  that  in  those  days  people  would  hardly 
have  endured  a  play  where,  as  in  more 
than  one  modern  drama,  children  were 
made  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  change 
is  of  gradual  growth.  Almost  the  first,  if 
not  quite  the  first,  book  which  gave  prom- 
inence to  children  was  "  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  published  in  1783.  In  my  boy- 
ish days  I  thought  it  delightful.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  then  that  Harry  was  an 
unmitigated  little  prig.  I  accepted  him 
and  Tommy  and  Mr.  Barlow  in  perfect 
faith.  Reading  the  book  now,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  that  I  delighted  in  it  so 
much  then.  Possibly  children  of  to-day, 
more  critical  in  their  tastes,  more  ready 
to  see  the  absurd  side  of  things  than  were 
their  parents,  and  having  in  their  hands 
books  much  more  amusing  and  true  to  life, 
would  find  "  Sandford  and  Merton  "  either 
dull  or  merely  a  mark  at  which  to  shoot 
the  arrows  of  their  wit.  But  the  book 
has  great  merit.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Harry  and  Mr.  Barlow,  spoiled  Tommy 
is  real  enough.  A  story  that  has  been 
read  for  a  hundred  years,  that  has  been 
burlesqued  (as  by  Mr.  Burnand),  made  fun 
of  in  many  an  article  and  in  many  home 
circles,  and  yet  is  read  with  interest,  must 
have  good  stuff  in  it.  If  it  had  no  other 
merit,  it  was  original.  It  began  a  new 
era  in  literature.  It  showed  that  a  book 
for  the  young  could  interest  the  old,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  (Anna  Letitia  Aikin)  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  Mr.  Day,  the  author 
of  "  Sandford  and  Merton."     Her  "Early 
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Lessons  in  One  Syllable  "  was  in  its  way 
remarkably  clever.  Looking  now  at  the 
funny  little  volumes  of  "Evenings  at 
Home,"  one  of  which — fourth  edition, 
too  —  bears  the  date  1798,  one  does  not 
wonder,  on  opening  them,  to  find  that 
children  are  made  to  talk  in  fashion  quite 
different  from  their  present  mode  of  con- 
versation. But  some  of  the  stories  are 
life-like  enough.  Little  "Lord  Linger" 
ordering  out  his  pony,  sending  it  back  to 
the  stable,  starting  for  a  drive,  then  for  a 
walk,  playing  part  of  a  game  of  billiards, 
"doing  "  a  little  reading,  then  some  geog- 
raphy, giving  a  glance  at  his  Virgil,  aiming 
an  arrow  or  two  at  a  target,  is  not  wholly 
unlike  what  a  spoiled  child  might  be  now- 
adays ;  and  certainly  the  boys  he  sees  at 
play,  when  he  finally  makes  up  his  mind 
to  go  for  a  ride  with  his  servant  at  his 
heels,  are  just  like  boys  of  to-day. 

A  door  flew  open,  and  out  burst  a  shoal  of 
boys,  who,  spreading  over  the  green,  with 
immoderate  vociferation,  instantly  began  a 
variety  of  sports.  Everything  was  noise,  mo- 
tion, and  pleasure. 

**Jack,"  said  Lord  Linger  to  one  of  his 
tenant's  sons,  "  how  do  you  like  school?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  my  lord!  " 

•'  What,  have  you  a  good  deal  of  play?  " 

**  Oh,  no!  We  have  only  from  twelve  to 
two  for  play  and  eating  our  dinners;  and  then 
an  hour  before  supper." 

"  That  is  very  little  indeed  1  " 

•*  But  we  play  heartilywhen  we  do  play  y  and 
work  when  we  work.  Good-bye,  my  lord  1  It 
is  my  turn  to  go  in  at  trap." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  schoolboy,"  said  the  little 
lord  to  himself. 

A  little  later  come  Miss  Edgeworth's 
stories  about  children.  "  Rosamond  " 
was  published  in  1822. 

"  Moral  Tales,"  which  came  out  sepa- 
rately, were  republished  together  in  1832. 

Like  "Sandford  and  Merton,"  these 
stories  are  too  distinctly  didactic;  yet  the 
time  was  when  I,  for  one,  thought  them 
intensely  interesting. 

A  horror  I  have  had  all  my  life  of  gam- 
bling in  any  form  was,  I  fancy,  inspired  by 
"  The  Lottery  Ticket." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  agree  with 
Mrs.  Oliphant  when  she  says  that  "  prob- 
ably the  virtues  of  the  model  young  per- 
sons whom  Miss  Edgeworth  holds  up  to 
the  admiration  of  the  youthful  world  are 
too  matter-of-fact  to  please  a  young  imag- 
ination. Our  sympathy  perversely  goes 
astray  with  Ben,  who  buys  a  comfortable 
great-coat,  to  Harry,  who  chooses  a  green 
and  white  uniform  instead ;  and  we  are 
less  angry  with  Rosamond  for  admiring 


the  purple  jar  in  the  chemist's  window 
than  with  her  mother  for  permitting  the 
child  to  buy  it."  This  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  applied  to  children's  books  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  way  we  regarded 
them  when  we  were  children  ourselves  as 
to  our  maturer  notions  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

The  point  before  us  now,  however,  is 
the  way  in  which  modern  literature  came 
to  take  so  much  notice  of  child-life.  Miss 
Edgeworth  is  a  link  between  "Sandford 
and  Merton,"  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books,  and 
that  vast  mass  of  literature  which  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  brought  children 
into  such  great  prominence.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  one  other  cause 
which  has  led  up  to  the  result.  In  the 
books  of  Mr.  Day,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  there  is  much  moral,  but 
very  little  religious,  teaching.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  two  former  is  untouched  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Evangelical  revival.  It  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  religious  books 
written  for  children  in  such  abundance 
early  in  this  century  owe  their  origin  in 
some  degree  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  to  counteract  what  they  felt  to  be 
false  pictures  of  life  —  false,  because  reli- 
gion is  either  wholly  ignored  or  presented 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, who  died  in  1851.  Her  children 
are  much  more  like  ordinary  flesh  and 
blood  than  Harry  the  good  in  "  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  or  even  than  Simple  Susan, 
one  of  the  very  best  child-characters  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  given  us.  Her  books 
showed  that  children  could  be  made  inter- 
esting not  only  to  the  young  but  to  grown- 
up people. 

Captain  Marryat's  boys  are  capital. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  even  in  the 
books  not  specially  written  for  children. 
Willy,  in  "  The  King's  Own,"  is  but  a 
child  when  we  make  his  acquaintance; 
but  he  is  a  power  in  the  ship.  He  is  the 
darling  of  the  sailors.  When  Captain 
A bids  two  marines  turn  their  mus- 
kets upon  the  child,  his  cruel  command 
defeats  its  own  object,  and  gives  the  mu- 
tineers more  help  than  half-a-dozen  com- 
rades could  have  done.  The  humanizing 
influence  of  a  child  upon  the  roughest 
men  is  set  before  us  without  a  word  of 
moralizing.  The  few  words  the  child 
speaks  to  his  father  are  just  the  words  a 
child  would  speak  amid  the  circumstances. 
When  his  father,  condemned  to  death  for 
mutiny,  devotes  him  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  bids  him  "serve  her  bravely 
and  faithfully,"  the  little  lad  leans  hisheaa 
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on  his  father's  shoulder,  and  says  in  a 
low  tone,  "  I  will ;  "  and  then  —  one  seems 
to  see  the  half-awestruck,  half-wondering 
boyish  face,  and  hear  the  childish  treble 
—  adds:  "But  what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  you,  father  ?  "  When  the  final  scene 
comes,  and  the  father  awaits  his  doom, 
little  Willy,  standing  once  more  between 
the  officers  and  marines  in  the  after  part 
of  the  deck  and  the  ship's  company  for- 
ward —  "  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  spirit  of 
good,  waving  his  fairy  talisman  ;  evil  pas- 
sions, which  in  the  former  scene  were  let 
loose,  had  retired  to  their  darkest  recesses, 
and  all  the  better  feelings  of  humanity 
were  called  forth  —  is  the  first  to  break 
the  silence  with  the  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural question  possible  for  a  child  :  *  Where 
are  you  going,  father,  and  why  do  you 
wear  that  night-cap?'"  There  is  exqui- 
site art  in  the  whole  picture.  The  childish 
figure  relieves  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  too  dark  a  scene.  As  the  story  pro- 
gresses, Willy  still  fills  a  large  space  in  it, 
and  is  as  manly,  brave,  and  fine  a  lad  as 
the  child  of  such  a  father  and  mother  was 
sure  to  be.  Nor  is  he  the  only  child  in 
the  book.  Emily  Rainscourt,  the  daugh- 
ter of  "  the  handsomest  man  in  Dublin," 
who  had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  marry 
the  reigning  belle  of  that  lively  city  within 
a  certain  time,  does  not  appear  many  times 
while  still  a  child,  but  is  always  natural, 
and  shows  how  well  Captain  Alarryat  un- 
derstood child-nature.  Every  one  knows 
his  "middies."  They  are  but  boys,  and 
act  like  boys.  Their  rollicking  fun,  their 
practical  jokes,  their  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  when  danger  threatens,  their 
very  tenderness  when  the  thought  of  far- 
away homes  is  brought  vividly  before 
them,  are  all  intensely  true. 

"Masterman  Ready"  and  the  "Chil- 
dren of  the  New  Forest,"  full  of  improba- 
bilities as  they  are,  still  delight  both  young 
and  old.  I  find  that  they  are  in  brisk 
demand  at  a  library  where  plenty  of  new 
books  are  to  be  had,  and  that  they  are 
read  as  much  as  Marryat's  other  books. 
Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it.  The  island  on 
which  Masterman  Ready  and  his  young 
friends  are  wrecked  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  map  ;  but  the  children  who 
met  with  such  wonders  upon  it  are  to  be 
seen  every  day  of  our  lives.  The  mixture 
of  romance  and  reality  must  always  have  a 
charm  for  children,  and  characters  like 
Master  Tommy  cannot  fail  to  amuse  both 
young  and  old. 

Augustus  Mayhew's  "  Paved  with  Gold  " 
introduces  a  class  of  literature  which  was 
not  indeed  wholly  new,  because  Dickens 


had  already  written  "Oliver  Twist."  It 
may  be  called  the  "Street  Arab"  litera- 
ture. "  Oliver  Twist  "  dealt  largely  with 
the  criminal  classes.  "  Paved  with  Gold  " 
takes  us  among  the  children  who  are  on  the 
border-land  between  honesty  and  crime. 
Oliver  Twist,  the  hero  of  Dickens's  book, 
is  never  more  than  an  unwilling  dweller  in 
the  haunts  of  vice.  He  abhors  Fagin's 
den.  The  humors  of  Charley  Bates  and 
the  Artful  Dodger  never  amuse  him.  He 
lives  an  untainted  life  amidst  the  most 
loathsome  conditions.  So  far  as  his  child- 
life  is  concerned,  its  environment  is  always 
out  of  harmony  with  his  inner  feelings, 
except  during  the  happy  time  when  he  is 
at  kind  Mr.  Brownlow's. 

Phil,  like  Oliver,  is  brought  up  in  a 
workhouse.  Unlike  Oliver,  he  feels  no 
particular  abhorrence  of  the  place.  Its 
moral  effect  on  him  is  that  he  regards  the 
whole  world  as  being  a  big  union  work- 
house divided  into  two  classes  —  paupers 
and  guardians.  Children  brought  up  in  a 
home  where  there  is  a  fierce  fight  for  food, 
fire,  clothing,  and  rent,  learn  from  their 
earliest  years  how  the  battle  of  life  is 
fought  by  the  poor.  Phil,  on  the  contrary, 
never  hears  the  clink  of  coin,  knows  not 
how  his  bread  and  gruel  are  provided,  has 
no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  working  in 
order  to  live.l 

It  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  true  to  nature 
that  the  boys  in  the  Industrial  School 
who,  just  like  boys  at  any  other  school, 
pounce  upon  a  new-comer  and  overwhelm 
him  with  questions,  should  begin  by  asking 
Phil,  "  What's  your  parish  ?  "  and  then  be 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  is  a  foundling. 
When  Phil  shows  no  inclination  to  answer, 
"  Come,  don't  sulk,"  cried  one  of  the  boys, 
and  pointing  to  another,  he  continued : 
"This  chap  here  was  tied  in  a  fish-basket 
to  the  relieving  officer's  knocker."  "  No,  I 
wasn't,"  retorted  the  other,  in  the  midst  of 
the  laughter.  "My  mother's  a  washer- 
woman, and  has  two  and  sixpence  a  week 
and  two  loaves  out-door  relief  on  account 
of  her  rheumatics." 

The  eager  desire  to  show  that  they  had 
parents,  and  that  those  parents  —  one 
or  both  —  were,  according  to  workhouse 
standard,  highly  respectable  personages, 
is  strictly  in  accord  with  boy  nature  in  the 
highest,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  schools 
of  our  land. 

I  doubt  whether  in  any  of  the  books 
about  London  "  Street  Arabs "  a  more 
faithful  picture  is  given  of  their  life  than 
in  "Paved  with  Gold."  Of  course,  Phil 
runs  away  from  school  and  has  many  ad- 
ventures.   He  only  comes  within  the  scope 
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of  this  article,  however,  as  being  about  the 
iirst  of  a  class  of  boys  of  whom  we  have 
read  much  of  late  years.  Such  books  have 
answered  a  good  purpose ;  they  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  miseries  of  child- 
life  in  large  towns,  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  with  "Paved  with  Gold,"  they  are 
vivid  pictures  of  boy-life  free  from  mawk- 
ish sentiment,  true  to  nature,  they  are  not 
only  deeply  interesting,  but  set  men's 
ininds  to  work  to  see  how  the  evils  indi- 
cated may  be  diminished,  if  they  cannot 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Dickens  has  done 
something  in  the  same  direction.  He  holds 
a  high  place  among  Writers  of  this  century 
who  have  made  child-life  attractive.  He 
has  given  us  pictures  of  the  home-life  of 
the  poor,  which  are  in  some  degree  true  ; 
but  he  never  quite  ceases  to  be  either  a 
caricaturist  or  a  sentimentalist.  Tiny 
Tim  is  delightful,  but  not  very  true  to  life. 
There  is  one  fatal  blot  in  his  children,  a 
fault  which  they  have  in  common  with 
Miss  Edgeworth's,  and  those  of  not  a  few 
other  writers.  They  are  good  without 
adequate  reason.  It  is  neither  theologi- 
cally, nor  as  a  matter  of  daily  experience, 
true  that  a  child  will  become  a  model  of 
virtue  if  it  is  brought  up  amid  circum- 
stances little  favorable  to  goodness. 

Little  Nell  is  a  charming  child;  but 
little  Nell  is  utterly  unlike  ordinary  chil- 
dren. I  admit  the  beauty  and  the  pathos 
of  the  picture ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
is  lifelike. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  Paul  and  Flor- 
ence Dombey.  Paul  is  perfectly  deli- 
cious ;  but  he  is  weird  and  unearthly. 
The  only  thing  which  gives  reality  to  him 
is  the  fact  of  his  bodily  weakness.  With 
an  ordinarily  healthy  body  such  a  child 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  writers  who  leave 
religion  out  of  account  in  its  bearing  on 
the  life  of  a  child  are  bound  to  be  unreal. 
I  quite  agree  with  Archbishop  Whately 
that  "  any  direct  attempt  at  moral  teaching 
in  a  fictitious  narrative  will,  unless  man- 
aged with  the  utmost  discretion,  interfere 
■with  what,  after  all,  is  the  main  object  of 
the  writer  of  fiction,  as  of  the  poet,  to 
please.  If  instruction  do  not  join  as  a 
volunteer,  she  will  do  no  good  service." 
But  to  give  us  a  character  pure,  noble, 
good,  where  there  is  no  reference  to  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  is  false  to  fact.  Oliver 
Twist  is  a  case  in  point.  He  is  from  an 
early  age  surrounded  by  evil.  He  is  never 
brought  under  religious  teaching,  or  reli- 
gious influence  ;  yet  he  is  represented  as 
the  very  incarnation  of  virtue.  We  owe 
tiimadebtof  gratitude;  he  is  almost  the 


first  child  in  secular  literature  intended  for 
grown-up  people  who  is  made  thoroughly 
interesting. 

"  Jane  Eyre "  was  not  published  till 
nearly  ten  years  later,  and  the  interest 
which  one  cannot  fail  to  feel  in  Jane  as  a 
child  is  rather  of  a  melancholy  sort.  Dick- 
ens was  nevermore  successful  in  painting 
a  child  than  in  **  David  Copperfield  ; "  but 
David  is  not  a  specimen  of  commonplace 
childhood.  It  is  needful  to  remember  this 
if  we  are  to  appreciate  him  properly. 
From  the  very  first  he  has  about  him  the 
air  of  genius.  All  children,  unless  they 
be  abnormally  dull  and  stupid,  are  full  of 
fancies.  They  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
poetry.  They  see  wonders  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath.  Tragedy 
and  comedy  are  ever  chasing  one  another 
over  the  stage  of  their  existence.  Now 
they  are  in  the  depths  of  despair;  now  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  and  joy  were  insep- 
arable companions.  Yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  such  a  child  as  David  Copper- 
field  is  rare.  The  majority  are  made  of 
more  commonplace  material.  They  would 
know  better  how  to  get  on  with  Mr.  and 
Miss  Murdstone,  Very  few  boys,  now- 
adays at  any  rate,  would,  even  at  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  be  quite  so  easily  im- 
posed on  by  a  waiter  as  to  allow  him  to  eat 
their  dinner  without  uttering  a  word  of 
protest.  I  am  very  doubtful,  too,  whether 
many  boys  would  have  been  quite  so  lover- 
like to  Little  Emily,  and  have  found  such 
intense  delight  in  Mr,  Pegotty's  wonderful 
house  by  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  Still,  one 
feels  that  David  is  real  and  from  first  to 
last  consistent  with  himself,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all 
Dickens's  characters  —  Ham  Pegotty  to 
wit,  who,  when  we  are  first  introduced  to 
him,  is  little  more  than  a  half-witted,  blun- 
dering lout,  but  becomes  before  the  end 
of  the  story  a  really  magnificent  fellow. 

Every  one  will  call  to  mind  many  other 
child-characters  in  the  writings  of  Dick- 
ens. No  other  male  writer  has  given  us 
so  many.  In  my  judgment  none  of  his 
children  can  compare  with  those  of  certain 
female  writers  of  whom  I  must  speak.  I 
have,  however,  drawn  attention  to  the 
prominence  of  children  in  Dickens  not  so 
much  in  order  to  discuss  his  success  or 
failure  in  this  department,  as  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  great  writers  of  fiction  who  recog- 
nized the  charm  and  interest  which  chil- 
dren give  to  a  book. 

Thackeray  has  given  us  a  few  incidental 
touches  which  show  how  well  he  could 
have  succeeded  had  he  wished  to  depicti 
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child-life.  A  little  later  Henry  Kingsley, 
in  "  Ravensboe  "  and  "  Silcote  of  Silcote," 
and  still  more  emphatically  George  Mac- 
donald,  lighten  their  pages  by  delicious 
pictures  of  youthful  existence ;  but  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  is  women  writers  who  have  assured  the 
popularity  of  children  in  fiction.  I  have 
already  said  that  children  are  prominent 
in  modern  literature.  It  may  with  equal 
certainty  be  affirmed  that  their  prominence 
is  very  welcome  to  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers. It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  this  line 
women  should  have  been  highly  success- 
ful. As  it  is  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  indeed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  that  women  have  themselves 
taken  a  prominent  position  in  literature,  it 
seems  a  fair  inference  that  to  them  may 
be  due  more  than  to  any  other  cause  the 
change  we  have  noted.  But  I  doubt 
whether  they  could,  without  the  aid  of 
other  influences,  have  absolutely  produced 
the  change  of  feeling  with  regard  to  chil- 
dren which  has  rendered  their  introduction 
into  books  popular.  They  may  have  given 
force  and  direction  to  the  tide  ;  they  could 
hardly  have  turned  it  themselves.  That 
they  should  succeed  better  than  men  was 
only  natural.  Close  observation  of  child- 
life  and  memory  of  one's  own  childhood 
are  both  essential  to  success  in  producing 
a  lifelike  picture  of  children. 

As  a  rule  girls  are  more  introspective 
than  boys.  They  may  not  remember  facts 
better;  but  they  do  remember  modes  of 
feeling  more  accurately.  They  have,  or 
till  very  recently  used  to  have,  much  less 
to  distract  attention  from  self  than  is  the 
case  with  boys.  Here  and  there  one  may 
meet  with  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  self-ques- 
tioning boy ;  but  he  is  a  rara  ^it/w- indeed. 

Because  she  took  more  note  of  her  own 
feelings  when  a  child,  because  her  memory 
dwells  more  constantly  on  past  joys  and 
sorrows,  because  she  is  naturally  more 
drawn  to  note  carefully  the  characteristics 
of  children,  and  has  more  opportunity  for 
such  observation  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  men,  a  woman,  if  she  does  but  pos- 
sess that  power  of  imagination  without 
which  observation  can  do  little ornothing, 
is  almost  certain  to  realize  to  herself,  and 
therefore  to  depict  for  her  readers,  the 
lives  of  children  much  better  than  a  man. 
Modern  literature  proves  that  what  we 
should  d  priori  expect  is  actually  the  case. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  bring  forward 
George  Eliot  as  a  proof.  She  was  a  woman 
of  masculine  mind.  She  had  an  insight 
into  human  nature  given  to  few.  Yet  I 
think  that  we  can  find  men  who  are  fully 


her  match  in  other  departments  of  fiction, 
whilst  I  do  not  know  one  who  can  compare 
with  her  in  the  absolute  truth  and  reality 
of  her  children. 

Where  else  in  literature  can  you  find 
four  children  each  so  lifelike  as  Tom  and 
Maggie  TuUiver,  Lucy  Deane,  and  poor 
Bob,  Tom's  humble  friend?  They  stand 
out  as  clearly  as  trees  against  a  golden 
sunset.  They  are  as  real  as  the  children 
you  see  every  day  of  your  life.  Maggie 
is,  of  course,  of  a  type  rare  and  seldom 
seen,  because  she  is  gifted  with  genius. 
But  compare  her  with  David  Copperfield. 
He,  too,  was  meant  to  be  exceptionally 
gifted ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  is 
shadowy  and  unreal  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  absolute  flesh  and 
blood  of  Maggie.  Every  throb  of  her 
passionate  heart,  every  word  of  her  often 
unwise  tongue,  every  deed  of  her  erratic 
life,  is  true  to  nature.  Her  longing  to 
be  like  Lucy  —  fair  and  blue-eyed,  clear- 
skinned,  neat  and  tidy,  always  admired, 
never  doing  wrong,  and  yet  to  be  herself 
—  is  essentially  lifelike.  She  longs  to  be 
queen  in  the  world  of  delight  which  she 
conjures  up  for  herself,  where  love  and 
kindness  shall  ever  surround  her,  scolding, 
hardness,  and  misapprehension  be  un- 
known, but  to  be  queen  under  Lucy's  form. 
Both  the  vanity  and  the  self-depreciation 
of  such  a  character  are  absolutely  true. 
How  well,  too,  she  is  contrasted  with  Tom  \ 
Her  impetuosity  and  apparent  force  are 
mere  waves  of  the  sea,  which  are  broken 
by  the  immovable  stolidity  of  Tom.  He 
always  knows  his  own  mind.  When  he 
does  wrong  he  has  no  violent  fits  of  re- 
pentance. He  has  only  done  what  he 
would  do  again.  He  knows  nothing  of 
that  agonizing  sense  of  doubt  which  is 
ever  one  of  the  trials  of  the  imaginative 
nature. 

What  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  country  does  not  know  the  charm  which 
a  lad  like  Bob  would  possess  for  another 
boy  in  a  rather  better  position  of  life? 
Bob's  knowledge  of  birds  and  their  ways, 
of  fishes,  rats,  weasels,  stoats,  and  ferrets, 
his  contempt  for  a  dog  that  dare  not  tackle 
a  rat  together  with  his  early  cunning  as  to 
the  ways  of  mankind,  were  sure  to  have  a 
charm  for  a  regular  English  boy  like  Tom 
Tulliver.  Those  boys  may  be  met  to-day 
in  any  English  county.  Even  lads  like 
poor  Bob  have  not  yet  been  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  School  Boards 
and  compulsory  education. 

Tom  has  a  fine  sense  of  honor.  It  will 
not  permit  him  to  allow  Bob  to  rob  him 
of  a  half-penny,  though  he  cares  nothing 
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for  the  money,  any  more  than  it  will  let 
him  take  the  biggest  bit  of  puff  when  that 
has  fairly  fallen  to  Maggie  by  the  rule  of 
"Choose  with  your  eyes  shut."  Pretty, 
empty-headed  Lucys  still  walk  the  earth  — 
girls  so  good  that  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  a 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  her  in  having  a 
very  different  sort  of  child  in  Maggie,  says 
pathetically,  '•  Lucy  Dean's  such  a  good 
child,  you  may  set  her  on  a  stool  and  there 
she'll  sit  for  an  hour  together,  and  never 
offer  to  get  off."  All  these  children  think, 
speak,  move,  act  like  children. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  greatest 
triumph  of  all  is  not  the  picture  of  the 
little  one  in  "Silas  Marner."  Who  but  a 
woman  would  have  drawn  the  picture  of 
EflSe  when  her  mother,  the  victim  of  opium, 
has  fallen  on  the  snow  into  a  sleep  which 
shall  pass  into  the  long  sleepof  death  ?  I 
must  quote  the  passage  verbatim:  — 

The  complete  torpor  came  at  last;  the  fin- 
gers lost  their  tension,  the  arms  unbent,  then 
the  little  head  fell  away  from  the  bosom  and 
the  blue  eyes  opened  wide  on  the  cold  star- 
light. At  first  there  was  a  little  peevish  cry 
of  **  Mammy,"  and  an  effort  to  regain  the  pil- 
lowing arm  and  bosom ;  but  mammy's  ear  was 
deaf,  and  the  pillow  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away  backward.  Suddenly,  as  the  child  rolled 
downward  on  its  mother's  knees,  all  wet  with 
snow,  its  eyes  were  caught  by  a  bright  dancing 
light  on  the  white  ground,  and,  with  the  ready 
transition  of  infancy,  it  was  immediately  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  bright  living  thing 
running  towards  it,  yet  never  arriving.  That 
bright  living  thing  must  be  caught ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  child  had  slipped  on  all  fours,  and 
held  out  one  little  hand  to  catch  the  gleam. 
But  the  gleam  would  not  be  caught  in  that 
way,  and  now  the  head  was  held  up  to  see 
where  the  cunning  gleam  came  from.  It  came 
from  a  very  bright  place,  and  the  little  one, 
rising  on  its  legs,  toddled  through  the  snow, 
the  old  grimy  shawl  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
trailing  behind  it,  and  the  queer  little  bonnet 
dangling  at  its  back,  —  toddled  on  to  the  open 
door  of  Silas  Marner's  cottage  and  right  up 
to  the  warm  hearth,  where  there  was  a  bright 
fire  of  logs  and  sticks,  which  had  thoroughly 
warmed  the  old  sack  (Silas's  great-coat) 
spread  out  on  the  bricks  to  dry.  The  little 
one,  accustomed  to  be  left  to  itself  for  long 
hours  without  notice  from  its  mother,  squatted 
down  on  the  sack  and  spread  its  tiny  hands 
towards  the  blaze  in  perfect  contentment, 
gurgling  and  making  many  inarticulate  com- 
munications to  the  cheerful  fire,  like  a  new- 
hatched  gosling  beginning  to  find  itself  com- 
fortable. But  presently  the  warmth  had  a 
lulling  effect,  and  the  little  golden  head  sank 
down  on  the  old  sack,  and  the  blue  eyes  were 
veiled  by  their  delicate  half-transparent  lids. 

Could  any  man  have  painted  that  pic- 


ture? If  he  had  the  artistic  faculty  of 
observation  so  developed  as  to  have  been 
able  to  give  us  the  picture  of  the  child 
slipping  from  the  arms  of  the  opium-over- 
come mother  on  to  the  snow,  and  of  the 
dancing  firelight,  as  it  gleamed  through  the 
open  door  of  Silas  Marner's  house,  would 
a  man  have  ever  thought  how  a  child 
would  seek  to  grasp  what  looked  like  a 
living  thing,  and  then  follow  it  into  the 
place  from  which  it  came.? 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  to  do 
more  than  remind  my  readers  how  Silas 
Marner,  when  he  first  sees  the  golden 
head  as  it  lies  on  the  floor  in  front  of  his 
fire,  fancies  that  at  last  his  lost  gold  has 
been  restored ;  how  he  finds  that  some- 
thing better  than  gold  has  come  to  his 
hearth,  his  home,  his  heart.  It  is  in  her 
insight  into  the  moral  influence  of  children 
on  their  elders,  no  less  than  in  the  minute 
touches  which  render  her  pictures  of  child- 
life  so  perfect,  that,  we  see  the  supreme 
excellence  of  George  Eliot  when  she  deals 
with  children. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  pass  in  review 
the  many  writers  who  have  made  children 
the  centre  of  attraction  in  their  books. 
This  I  hope  to  do  in  a  future  article.  One 
point  has  been  made  clear.  Whatsoever 
the  cause  or  causes  which  have  led  up  to 
the  result,  children  play  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  they  have  ever  played 
in  literature  before.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  no 
longer  repressed,  brow-beaten,  kept  in  the 
background,  or  whether  their  much  hap- 
pier lives  at  home  and  at  school  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  cause  has  been  well 
pleaded  by  writers  who  influence  the  pub- 
lic mind,  may  be  matter  of  question.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  gentleness, 
kindly  consideration  for  the  weak,  liberty. 
Children  have  had  their  share  in  the  hap- 
piness which  that  tendency  fosters.  Their 
elders  have  benefited  by  it  in  the  closer 
friendship  which  exists  between  parents 
and  children,  in  the  removal  from  many  a 
home  of  that  stern  discipline  which  divided 
the  young  from  the  old,  in  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  children  regard  them  as 
friends,  not  tyrants.  If  the  literature  of 
our  time,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  has 
done  something  to  bring  about  such  re- 
sults, it  has  been  a  boon  to  both  young 
and  old.  How  large  a  part  women  have 
taken  in  the  matter  will  be  apparent  when 
we  deal  with  the  books  which  have  won 
wide  popularity  because  they  give  more 
or  less  perfect  pictures  of  child-life. 

H.  Sutton. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
IN    THE    COUNTRY    OF    THE 
ALBIGENSES. 

A  LONG,  dull  road  or  street,  a  statue  of 
the  navigator  La  Perouse,  a  bandstand 
with  a  few  trees  about  it,  and  plain,  mod- 
ern buildings  without  character,  some 
larger  and  more  pretentious  than  others, 
but  all  uninteresting.  IsthisAlbi?  No, 
but  it  is  what  appears  to  be  so  to  the 
stranger  who  enters  the  place  from  the 
railway  station.  The  ugly  sameness  is 
what  the  improving  spirit  of  our  own 
times  has  done  to  make  the  ancient  town 
decent  and  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  folk  who 
have  seen  something  of  the  world  north  of 
Languedoc  and  who  have  learnt  to  talk  of 
-"le  comfortable."  The  improvement  is 
undoubted,  but  so  is  the  absolute  lack  of 
interest  and  charm;  at  least,  to  those  who 
are  outside  of  the  persiennes  so  uniformly 
•closed  against  the  summer  sun. 

Albi,  the  veritable  historic  Albi,  lies 
almost  hidden  upon  a  slope  that  leads 
down  to  the  Tarn.  Here  is  the  marvel- 
lous cathedral  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  long  wars  with  the  Albi- 
gen'ses;  here  is  the  archbishop's  fortified 
palace,  still  capable  of  withstanding  a 
siege  if  there  were  no  artillery;  here  are 
the  old  houses,  one  of  pre-Gothic  con- 
struction with  very  broad  Romanesque 
window,  slender  columns  and  storied  cap- 
itals, billet  and  arabesque  mouldings, 
another  of  the  sixteenth  century  quite  en- 
crusted with  carved  wood  ;  and  here  are 
the  dirty  little  streets  like  crooked  lanes, 
where  old  women,  who  all  through  the 
summer  months,  Sundays  excepted,  give 
their  feet  an  air-bath,  may  be  seen  sitting 
on  the  doorsteps  clutching  with  one  bony 
hand  the  distaff,  and  drowsily  turning  the 
spindle  with  the  other. 

To  live  in  one  of  these  streets  might 
-disgust  the  unseasoned  stranger  forever 
with  southern  life;  but  to  roam  through 
them  in  the  early  twilight  is  the  way  to 
find  the  spirit  of  the  past  without  search- 
ing. Effort  spoils  the  spell.  Strange, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  procession  of 
races,  parties,  and  factions  that  passed 
along  here  between  these  very  houses,  or 
others  which  stood  before  them.  Romans, 
Romanized  Gauls,  Visigoths,  Saracens, 
and  English ;  the  Raymonds  with  their 
Albigenses,  the  Montforts  with  their  cru- 
saders from  the  north,  the  wild  and 
sanguinary  pastouretix  and  the  lawless 
routiers^  the  religious  fanatics,  Huguenots, 
and  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth. 
All  passed  on  their  wav,  and  the  Tarn  is 


no  redder  now  for  the   torrents  of  blood 
that  flowed  into  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  name  Albi- 
genses was  given  after  the  Council  of 
Lombers  to  the  new  Manichaeans,  Albi 
was  less  identified  with  the  great  religious 
and  political  struggle  of  southern  Gaul  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  than 
were  Castres  and  other  neighboring  towns. 
If,  however,  it  was  comparatively  fortu- 
nate as  regards  the  horrors  of  that  fero- 
cious war,  it  was  severely  scourged  by  the 
most  appalling  epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Leprosy  and  the  pest  had  terrors 
greater  even  than  those  of  battle.  The 
cruelty  of  those  feudal  ages  finds  one  of  its 
innumerable  records  in  the  treatment  of 
the  miserable  lepers  at  Albi.  Having 
taken  the  disease  which  the  crusaders 
brought  back  from  the  East,  they  were 
favored  with  a  religious  ceremony  dis- 
tressingly similar  to  the  office  for  the 
dead.  A  black  pall  was  thrown  over 
them  while  they  knelt  at  the  altar  steps. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a  priest 
sprinkled  some  earth  on  the  condemned 
wretches,  and  then  they  were  led  to  the 
leper-house,  where  each  was  shut  up  in  a 
cell  from  which  he  never  came  out  alive. 
The  black  pall  and  the  sprinkled  earth 
were  symbols  which  every  patient  under- 
stood but  too  well. 

In  nothing  is  the  stern  spirit  of  those 
ages  expressed  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
religious  buildings  of  Languedoc.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Albi  is  the 
grandest  of  all  the  fortified  churches  of 
southern  France,  although  in  many  others 
the  defensive  purpose  has  made  less  con- 
cession to  beauty.  Looking  at  it  for  the 
first  time,  the  eye  is  wonder-struck  by  its 
originality,  the  nobleness  of  its  design,  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  mass.  The  plan  being 
that  of  a  vast  vaulted  basilica  without 
aisles,  the  walls  of  the  nave  rise  sheer 
from  the  ground  to  above  the  roof,  and  are 
pierced  at  intervals  with  lofty  but  very  nar- 
row windows,  the  arches  slightly  pointed 
and  containing  simple  tracery.  The  but- 
tresses which  help  the  walls  to  support 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  design, 
and,  together  with  the  tower,  which  rises 
in  diminishing  stages  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  there  ends  in 
an  embattled  platform,  account  for  the 
singularly  feudal  and  fortress-like  charac- 
ter of  the  building.  The  outline  of  the 
buttresses  being  that  of  a  semi-ellipse, 
they  look  like  turrets  carried  up  the  entire 
face  of  the  wall.  The  floor  of  the  church 
is   many  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
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entrance  was  originally  protected  by  a 
drawbridge  and  portcullis  ;  but  these  mili- 
tary works  were  removed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  their  place  was  raised, 
upon  2^ perron  reached  by  a  doable  flight 
of  steps,  a  baldachino-like  porch  as  airily 
graceful  and  delicately  florid  as  the  body 
to  which  it  is  so  lightl}'  attached  is  majes- 
tically stern  and  scornful  of  ornament. 
The  meeting  here  of  those  two  great 
forces,  the  renaissance  and  feudalism,  is 
like  that  of  Psyche  and  Mars.  But  in  ex- 
pression the  porch  is  Gothic,  for  although 
the  arches  are  round-headed,  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  embroidery  of  foliated 
gables  and  soaring  pinnacles.  The  con- 
trast is  in  feeling  rather  than  in  style. 

Enter  the  church  and  observe  the  same 
contrast  there.  Gothic  art  within  the 
protecting  walls  and  under  the  strong 
tower  puts  forth  its  most  delicate  leaves 
and  blossoms.  Across  the  broad  nave, 
nearly  in  the  centre,  is  drawn  a  rood- 
screen —  a  piece  of  stone-work  that  has 
often  been  compared  to  lace,  but  which 
gains  nothing  by  the  comparison.  The 
screen,  together  with  the  enclosure  of  the 
choir,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  quite 
bewildering  by  the  multiplicity  of  arches, 
gables,  tabernacles,  pinnacles,  statues, 
leaves,  and  flowers.  The  tracery  is  flam- 
boyant, and  the  work  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
artificers  are  said  to  have  been  a  company 
of  wandering  masons  from  Strasburg. 

Two  vast  drum-shaped  piers,  serving  to 
support  the  tower,  are  exposed  to  view  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  but,  for  the  bad 
effect  thus  produced,  compensation  is 
offered  by  the  very  curious  paintings, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  which  the  surfaces  of  these  piers  are 
covered.  They  represent  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
Each  of  the  seven  capital  sins  has  its 
compartment  wherein  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment reserved  for  sinners  under  this  head 
is  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  quaint  as  are 
the  inscriptions  in  old  French  beneath. 
The  compartment  illustrating  the  eternal 
trouble  of  the  envious  has  this  inscription  : 

La  peine  des  envieus  et  envieuses.  Les  en- 
vieus  et  envieuses  sent  en  ung  fleuve  congele 
plonges  jusques  au  nombril  et  par  dessus  les 
frappe  un  vent  moult  froid  et  quant  veulent 
icelluy  vent  eviter  se  plongent  dedans  ladite 
glace. 

All  the  wall-surfaces,  the  vaulting  in- 
cluded, are  covered  with  paintings.  The 
effect  clashes  with  northern  taste,  but  the 
absence  of  a  columnar  system  affords  a 
plausible  reason  for  relieving  the  same- 


ness of  these  large  surfaces  with  color^ 
The  Gothic  style  of  the  north,  holding  in- 
itself  such  decorative  resources,  gains, 
nothing  from  mural  paintings,  but  always 
loses  something  of  its  true  character  when 
they  are  added.  Apart  from  such  consid- 
erations, the  wall-paintings  in  the  cathedral 
of  Albi  have  accumulated  such  interest 
from  time,  that  no  reason  would  excuse 
their  removal. 

This  unique  church  was  mainly  built  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to- 
gether with  the  archbishop's  palace,  with 
which  it  was  connected  in  a  military  sense 
by  outworks.  These  have  disappeared,, 
but  the  fortress  called  a  palace  remains,, 
and  is  still  occupied  by  the  archbishop^ 
It  is  a  gloomy,  rectangular  mass  of  brick„ 
absolutely  devoid  of  elegance,  but  one  of 
the  most  precious  legacies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  France.  It  is  not  so  vast  as  the 
papal  palace  at  Avignon,  but  its  feudal  and 
defensive  character  has  been  better  pre- 
served, for,  unlike  the  fortress  by  the 
Rh6ne,  it  has  not  been  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  soldiers'  barracks.  At 
each  of  the  angles  is  a  round  tower,, 
pierced  with  loopholes,  and  upon  the  in- 
tervening walls  are  far-descending  machi- 
colations. The  building  is  still  defended 
on  the  side  of  the  Tarn  by  a  wall  of  great 
height  and  strength,  the  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  in  time  of  flood.  This- 
rampart,  with  its  row  of  semi-elliptical 
buttresses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
church  and  its  pepper-box  tower  at  one 
end,  the  fortress  a  little  above,  and  the 
cathedral  on  still  higher  ground,  but  in 
immediate  neighborhood,  make  up  an  as- 
semblage of  mediaeval  structures  that 
seems  as  strange  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  some  old  dream  rising  in  the  midst 
of  day-thoughts.  And  the  rapid  Tarn,  aa 
image  of  perpetual  youth,  rushes  on  as  it 
ever  did  since  the  face  of  Europe  took  its 
present  form. 

As  I  write,  other  impressions  come  to 
mind  of  this  ancient  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Languedoc.  A  little 
garden  in  the  outskirts  became  familiar  ta 
me  by  daily  use,  and  I  see  it  still  with  its 
almond  and  pear  trees,  its  trellised  vines,, 
the  blue  stars  of  its  borage,  and  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  lilies.  A  bird  seizes  a 
noisy  cicada  from  a  sunny  leaf,  and  as  it 
flies  away,  the  captive  draws  out  one  long 
scream  of  despair.  Then  comes  the 
golden  evening,  and  its  light  stays  long 
upon  the  trailing  vines,  while  the  great 
lilies  gleam  whiter  and  their  breath  floods 
the  air  with  unearthly  fragrance.  A  mur- 
mur from  across  the  plain    is    growing 
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louder  and  louder  as  the  trees  lose  their 
edges  in  the  dusk,  for  those  noisy  revellers 
of  the  midsummer  night,  the  jocund  frogs, 
have  roused  themselves,  and  they  welcome 
the  darkness  with  no  less  joy  than  the 
swallows  some  hours  later  will  greet  the 
breaking  dawn. 

I  left  Albi  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Tarn  in  the  last  week  of  June.  I  started 
when  the  sun  was  only  a  little  above  the 
plain  ;  but  the  line  of  white  rocks  towards 
the  north,  from  which  Albi  is  supposed  to 
take  its  name,  had  caught  the  rays  and 
were  already  burning.  The  straight  road, 
bordered  with  plane-trees,  on  which  I  was 
walking  would  have  had  no  charm  but  for 
certain  wayside  flowers.  There  was  a 
strange-looking  plant  with  large,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  curved,  yellow  blossoms 
ending  in  a  long  upper  lip  that  puzzled 
me  much,  and  it  was  afterwards  that  I 
found  its  name  to  be  Aristolochia  clema- 
titis.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tarn.  Another  plant  that  I  now 
noticed  for  the  first  time  was  a  galium  with 
crimson  flowers.  I  soon  came  to  the  corn- 
fields for  which  the  Albigeois  plain  is 
noted.  Here  the  poppy  showed  its  scarlet 
in  the  midst  of  the  stalks  of  wheat  still 
green,  and  along  the  borders  were  purple 
patches  of  that  sun-loving  campanula, 
Venus's  looking-glass. 

Countrywomen  passed  me  with  baskets 
on  their  heads,  all  going  into  Albi  to  sell 
their  vegetables.  Those  who  were  young 
wore  white  caps  with  frills,  which  when 
there  is  nothing  on  the  head  to  keep  them 
down,  rise  and  fall  like  the  crest  of  a  cock- 
atoo; but  the  old  women  were  steadfast 
in  their  attachment  to  the  bag-like,  close- 
fitting  cap  crossed  with  bands  of  black 
velvet  and  having  a  lace  front  that  covers 
most  of  the  forehead.  When  upon  this 
coif  is  placed  a  great  straw  hat  with  droop- 
ing brim  we  have  all  that  remains  now  of 
an  Albigeois  costume.  As  these  women 
passed  me  I  looked  into  their  baskets. 
Some  carried  strawberries,  some  cherries, 
others  mushrooms  {boleti\  or  broad  beans. 
The  last-named  vegetable  is  much  culti- 
vated throughout  this  region,  where  it  is 
largely  used  for  making  soup.  When  very 
young  the  beans  are  frequently  eaten  raw 
with  salt.  Almost  every  taste  is  a  matter 
of  education. 

The  heat  of  the  day  had  commenced 
when  I  reached  the  village  of  Lescure. 
This  place  {Castrum  scurice)  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Looking  at  it  now  and  its 
agricultural  population  numbering  little 
more  than  a  thousand,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  its  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


The  castle  and  the  adjacent  land  were 
given  in  the  year  1003  by  King  Robert  to- 
his  old  preceptor,  the  learned  Gerbert^ 
who  became  known  to  posterity  as  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  In  the  eleventh  century^ 
Lescure  was  therefore  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
the  inhabitants  were  still  vassals  of  the 
pope.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
frequently  at  war  with  the  people  of  Albi, 
who  eventually  got  the  upper  hand.  Then 
Sicard,  the  baron  of  Lescure,  was  so  com- 
pletely humiliated  that  he  not  only  con^ 
sented  to  pay  eighty  gold  livres  to  the 
consuls  of  Albi,  but  went  before  them- 
bareheaded  to  ask  pardon  for  himself  and 
his  vassals.  Already  the  feudal  systena 
was  receiving  hard  blows  in  the  south  of 
France  from  the  growth  of  the  communes 
and  the  authority  vested  in  their  consuls^ 
What  is  left  of  the  feudal  grandeur  of 
Lescure  ?  The  castle  was  sold  in  the  year 
II.  of  the  Republic  and  entirely  demol- 
ished, with  the  exception  of  the  chapel 
which  is  now  the  parish  church.  Of  the 
outer  fortifications  there  remains  a  brick 
gateway  with  Gothic  arch  carrying  a  higb 
machicolated  tower,  connected  to  which 
is  a  fragment  of  the  wall.  To  this,  old" 
houses,  half  brick,  half  wood,  still  cling,, 
like  those  little  wasps'  nests  that  one  sees 
sometimes  upon  the  sides  of  the  rocks. 

On  entering  the  small,  fourteenth-cen- 
tury church  I  found  that  it  had  been  dec- 
orated for  a  funeral.  A  broad  band  of 
black  drapery,  upon  which  had  been  sewa 
at  intervals  death's  heads  and  tears,  cut 
out  of  white  calico,  was  hung  against  the 
wall  of  the  apse,  and  carried  far  down  each> 
side  of  the  nave.  To  me,  all  those  grin- 
ning white  masks,  cut  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  by  some  one  whose  object  was 
evidently  to  make  the  general  effect  as 
frightful  as  possible,  were  needless  torture 
to  the  mourners;  but  here  again  we  are 
brought  to  recognize  that  taste  is  a  matter 
of  education. 

More  interesting  than  anything  else  inti 
this  church  is  the  Romanesque  holy-water 
stoop,  with  heads  and  crosses  carved  upoo 
it,  and  possibly  belonging  to  the  original 
chapel  of  the  castle.  The  chief  archaeo- 
logical treasure,  however,  of  Lescure  is  a 
church  on  a  little  hill  above  the  village 
and  overlooking  the  Tarn.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  in  accordance  with  the 
mediaeval  custom  of  considering  the  high- 
est ground  most  appropriate  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  archangel.  It  is  Romanesque 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  belonged  to 
a  priory  of  which  no  other  trace  is  left. 
The  building  stands  in  the  midst  of  an 
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abandoned  cemetery,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  tall  June  grasses,  the  poppies 
and  white  campions  hid  every  mound  and 
almost  every  wooden  cross.  Over  the 
rgateway  carved  in  the  stone  is  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription,  the  spelling  being 
similar  to  that  frequently  used  in  the  six- 
teenth century:  — 

.^ur  la  terra  autrefois  nous  fumes  comme  vous. 
Mortals  pauses  y  bien  at  pries  Dieu  pour  nous. 

Beneath   these   lines   are  a   skull    and 
cross-bones  with  a  tear  on  each  side. 

Facing  the  forgotten  graves,  upon  this 
•spot  removed  from  all  habitations,  is  the 
most  beautiful  Romanesque  doorway  of 
the  Albigeois.  The  round-headed  arch 
widening  outwards,  its  numerous  archi- 
volts  and  mouldings,  the  slender  columns 
•of  the  deeply  recessed  jambs,  the  storied 
■capitals  with  their  rudely  proportioned  but 
expressive  little  figures,  and  the  row  of 
uncouth  bracket-heads  over  the  crowning 
archivolt,  represent  the  best  art  of  the 
-eleventh  century.  They  show  that  Ro- 
manesque architecture  and  sculpture  had 
already  reached  their  perfect  expression 
in  Languedoc.  The  figures  in  the  capi- 
tals tell  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  of  fiends  busily 
engaged  in  tormenting  mortals  who  must 
have  been  in  their  clutches  now  eight  hun- 
dred years.  The  nave  has  two  aisles,  and 
massive  piers  with  engaged  columns  sup- 
port the  transverse  and  lateral  arches. 
The  columns  have  very  large  capitals, 
displaying  human  figures,  some  of  which 
are  extraordinarily  fantastic,  and  instinct 
with  a  wild  imagination  still  running  riot 
in  stone.  What  has  become  of  the  mind, 
or  the  psychic  force  as  some  prefer  to 
term  it,  that  bred  these  thoughts  when 
southern  Gaul  was  struggling  to  develop 
a  new  Roman  art,  by  the  aid  of  such  tra- 
ditions and  models  as  the  Visigoth,  the 
Frank,  and  the  Arab  had  not  destroyed  in 
the  country,  and  such  ideas  as  were 
brought  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Byzantium  ?  To  this  fanciful  question 
which  the  influence  of  Romanesque  sculp- 
ture may  excuse,  there  comes  no  answer 
irom  the  deep. 

Lastly,  I  came  to  the  apse,  that  part  of  a 
Romanesque  church  in  which  the  artist 
seizes  the  purely  religious  ideal,  or  allows 
it  to  escape  him.  Here  was  the  serenity, 
here  the  quietude  of  the  early  Christian 
purpose  and  hope.  Perfect  simplicity  and 
perfect  eloquence  !  Nothing  more  is  to 
be  said,  except  that  there  were  stone 
benches  against  the  wall  and  a  piscina  — 
details    interesting    to   the  archaeologist. 


Then  I  walked  round  the  little  church, 
knee-deep  in  the  long  grave-grass,  and 
noted  the  broad  pilaster-strips  of  the  apse, 
the  stone  eaves  ornamented  with  billets, 
the  bracket  or  corbel-heads  just  beneath, 
fantastic,  enigmatic,  and  not  two  alike. 

Leaving  this  spot,  where  there  was  so 
much  temptation  to  linger,  I  began  to 
cross  a  highly  cultivated  plain  towards  the 
village  of  Arthez,  where  the  Tarn  issues 
from  the  deep  gorges  which  for  many  a 
league  give  it  all  the  character  of  a  moun- 
tain river.  I  thought  from  the  appearance 
of  the  land  that  everybody  who  lived  upon 
it  must  be  prosperous  and  happy,  but  a 
peasant  whom  I  met  was  of  another  way 
of  thinking.     He  said:  — 

"  By  working  from  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  dark,  one  can  just  manage 
to  earn  one's  bread." 

They    certainly  do   work    exceedingly 
hard    these    peasant  -  proprietors,    never 
counting  their  hours  like  the  town  work- 
men, but  wishing  that  the  day  were  longer, 
and  if  they  can  contrive  to  save  anything 
in  these  days  it  is  only  by  constant  self- 
denial.     A  man's  labor  upon  his  land  to- 
day will  only  support  him,  taking  the  bad 
years  with  the  good,  on  the  condition  that 
he    lives   a    life  of  primitive  simplicity. 
Even  then  the   problem  of   existence    is 
often  a  terribly  hard  one  to  solve.     In  the 
south  of  France  the  blame  is  almost  every- 
where laid  to  the  destruction  of  the  vines 
by  the  phylloxera,  but  here  in  the  plain  of 
Albi  the  land  is  quite  as  suitable  for  corn 
as   it  is  for  grape  growing,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case  elsewhere  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  peasants  cry  out  with  one  voice 
against    the    bad   times.     They   have   to 
contend  with   two   great    scourges  —  hail 
that  is   so  often  brought  by  the  thunder- 
storms in  summer,  and  which  the   prox- 
imity of  the  Pyrenees   may  account  for, 
and  the  south-east  wind  —  le  vent  d^au- 
tan  —  that  comes  across  from  Africa,  and 
scorches  up  the  crops  in  a  most  mysteri- 
ous manner.     But  for  this  plague  the  yield 
of  fruit  would    be    enormous.       On  the 
other   hand,   the   region   is   blessed  with 
lavish   sunshine  from    early   spring  until 
November,   and  a  half-maritime   climate, 
explained    by  the   neighborhood    of    the 
ocean  —  not  the  Mediterranean  —  renders 
long  periods  of  drought,  such  as  occur  in 
Provence  and  lower  Languedoc,  rare.     In 
the  valleys  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and,  favored  by  moisture  and  warmth,  its 
productive  power  is  extraordinary.     Four 
crops  of  lucern  are  taken  from  the  same 
land  in  the  course  of  a  season.     Unfortu- 
nately, these  valleys  being  mere  gorges  — 
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cracks  in  the  plain,  with  precipitous  rocky 
sides  —  the  strip  of  land  bordering  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  is  usually  very  nar- 
row. 

On  reaching  Arthez  the  character  of  the 
country  changed  suddenly  and  completely. 
Here  the  plain  with  its  tertiary  deposits 
ended,  and  in  its  stead  commenced  the 
long  series  of  schistous  rocks  wildly 
heaped  up  and  twisted  out  of  their  strati- 
fication, by  which  the  Tarn  is  hemmed  in 
for  seventy  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
nearly  twice  that  distance  the  windings  of 
the  gorge  being  reckoned.  When  the 
calcareous  region  of  the  G^vaudan  is 
reached,  the  schist,  slate,  and  gneiss  dis- 
appear. On  descending  to  the  level  of  the 
river  at  Arthez,  I  saw  before  me  one  of 
the  grandest  cascades  in  France  —  the 
Saut  de  Sabo. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  distance  that  the 
river  falls  in  its  rapid  succession  of  wild 
leaps  towards  the  plain,  as  the  singularly 
chaotic  and  savage  scene  of  dark  rocks 
and  raging  waters,  together  with  the 
length  to  which  it  is  stretched  out,  that  is 
so  impressive.  The  mass  of  water,  the 
multitude  of  cascades,  and  the  wild  forms 
of  the  rocks  compose  a  scene  that  would 
be  truly  sublime  if  one  could  behold  it 
in  the  midst  of  an  unconquered  solitude, 
but  the  hideous,  sooty  buildings  of  a  vast 
iron  foundry  on  one  bank  of  the  river  are 
there  to  spoil  the  charm. 

I  stayed  in  the  village  of  Arthez  for 
food  and  rest,  but  not  long  enough  for  the 
midday  heat  to  pass.  When  I  set  forth 
again  on  my  journey  the  air  was  like  the 
breath  of  a  furnace;  but  as  the  slopes 
were  well  wooded  with  chestnuts  there 
was  some  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  were  a  few  patches  of  vineyard,  the 
leaves  showing  the  ugly  stains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  with  which  they  had  been 
splashed  as  a  precaution  against  mildew, 
which  in  so  many  districts  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  phylloxera  and  hastened 
the  destruction  of  the  old  vines.  The 
Albigeois  has  ceased  to  be  a  wine-produc- 
ing region,  and  judging  from  present  signs 
it  will  be  long  in  becoming  one  again. 

The  valley  deepening  and  narrowing 
became  a  gorge,  the  beginning  of  that 
long  series  of  fissures  in  the  metamorphic 
and  secondary  rocks  which,  crossing  an 
extensive  tract  of  Languedocand  Guienne, 
leads  the  traveller  up  to  the  Cevennes 
Mountains,  through  scenery  as  wild  and 
beautiful  as  any  that  can  be  found  in 
France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  But  the 
^difficulties  of  travelling  by  the  Tarn  from 
Arthez  upwards   are   great,   and,  indeed, 


quite  forbidding  to  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  endure  petty  hardships  in  their 
search  for  the  picturesque.  Between  Albi 
and  St.  Affrique,  a  distance  that  cannot  be 
easily  traversed  on  foot  in  less  than  four 
days,  railways  are  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  line  of  route  taken  by  the  diligence 
leaves  the  Tarn  far  to  the  north.  In  the 
valley  the  roads  often  dwindle  away  to 
mere  paths  or  mule  tracks,  or  they  are  so 
rocky  that  riding  either  upon  or  behind  a 
horse  over  such  an  uneven  surface,  with 
the  prospect  of  being  thrown  into  the 
Tarn  in  the  event  of  a  slip,  is  unpleasant 
work.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  walk 
or  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue  should  not 
attempt  to  follow  this  river  through  its 
gorges.  All  the  difficulties  have  not  yet 
been  stated.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  for  several  miles  on  either 
side  of  it,  there  are  very  few  villages,  and 
the  accommodation  in  the  auberges  is 
about  as  rough  as  it  can  be.  The  people 
generally  are  exceedingly  uncouth,  and 
between  Arthez  and  Millau,  where  a  tour- 
ist is  probably  the  rarest  of  all  birds  of 
passage,  the  stranger  must  not  expect  to 
meet  with  a  reception  invariably  cordial. 
Even  a  Frenchman  who  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  their  isolated  villages, 
and  who  cannot  speak  the  Languedocian 
dialect,  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  for- 
eigner, and  is  treated  with  suspicion  by 
the  inhabitants.  This  matter  of  language 
is  in  itself  no  slight  difficulty.  French  is 
so  little  known  that  in  many  villages  the 
clergy  are  compelled  to  preach  in  patois 
to  mak§  themselves  understood. 

This  region  I  had  now  fairly  entered. 
The  road  had  gone  somewhere  up  the  hills, 
and  I  was  walking  beside  the  river  upon 
sand  glittering  with  particles  of  mica. 
This  sand  the  Tarn  leaves  all  along  its 
banks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
and  treacherous  of  streams.  In  a  few 
hours  its  water  will  rise  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  spread  consternation  in  a  dis- 
trict where  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen. 
Warm  winds  from  the  south  and  south- 
west striking  against  the  cold  mountains  in 
the  Loz^re  have  been  condensed  and  the 
water  has  flowed  down  in  torrents  towards 
the  plain.  The  river  is  as  clear  as  crystal 
now,  and  the  many-colored  pebbles  of  its 
bed  reflect  the  light,  but  a  thunderstorm 
in  the  higher  country  may  change  it  sud- 
denly to  the  color  of  red  earth. 

The  path  led  me  into  a  steep  forest, 
where  1  lost  sight  of  the  Tarn.  The  soil 
was  too  rocky  for  the  trees  —  oaks  and 
chestnuts  chiefly — to  grow  very  tall ;  con- 
sequently the  underwood,  although  dense. 
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was  chequered  all  through  with  sunshine. 
Heather  and  bracken,  holly  and  box  made 
a  wilderness  that  spread  over  all  the  visi- 
ble world,  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gorge  was  exactly  similar.  Shining  in  the 
sun  amidst  the  flowering  heather  or  glow- 
ing in  majestic  purple  grandeur  in  the 
shade  of  shrubs  stood  many  a  foxglove, 
and  almost  as  frequently  seen  was  its  rel- 
ative, digitalis  lutea,  whose  flowers  are 
much  smaller  and  of  a  pale  yellow.  Now 
and  again  a  little  rill  went  whispering 
downward  through  the  woods  under 
plumes  of  forget-me-nots  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel that  it  had  cut  by  working  age  after 
age.  Reaching  at  length  a  spot  where  I 
could  look  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
fissure,  I  perceived  a  small  stream  that 
was  certainly  not  the  Tarn.  I  had  been 
ascending  one  of  the  lateral  gorges  of  the 
valley  and  had  left  the  river  somewhere  to 
the  north.  My  aim  was  now  to  strike  it 
again  in  the  higher  country,  and  so  I  kept 
on  my  way.  But  the  path  vanished  and 
the  forest  became  so  dense  that  I  was 
bound  to  realize  that  I  was  in  difficulties. 
I  resolved  to  try  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  reached  it  after  some  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  rocks,  brambles,  and  holly. 
Here,  however,  was  a  path  which  I  fol- 
lowed nearly  to  the  head  of  the  gorge  and 
then  climbed  to  the  plateau.  There  the 
land  was  cultivated,  and  the  musical  note 
of  a  cock  turkey  that  hailed  my  coming 
from  afar  as  he  swaggered  in  front  of  his 
harem  on  the  march,  led  me  to  a  spot 
where  a  man  was  moving,  and  he  told  me 
where  I  should  find  the  Tarn,  which  he, 
like  all  other  people  in  the  country,  pro- 
nounced Tar. 

Evening  was  coming  on  when  I  had 
crossed  this  plateau,  and  I  saw  far  below 
me  the  village  of  Marsal  on  the  banks  of 
the  shining  Tarn.  The  river  here  made 
one  of  those  bold  curves  which  add  so 
much  to  its  beauty.  The  little  village 
looked  so  peaceful  and  charming  that  I 
decided  to  seek  its  hospitality  for  that 
night. 

There  was  but  one  inn  at  Marsal  that 
undertook  to  lodge  the  stranger,  and  very 
seldom  was  any  claim  of  the  sort  made 
upon  it.  The  peasant  family  who  lived 
in  it  looked  to  their  bit  of  land  and  their 
two  or  three  cows  to  keep  them,  not  the 
auberge.  The  bottles  of  liquor  on  the 
shelf  were  rarely  taken  down,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  villagers  might  saunter  in, 
to  gossip  and  smoke  over  coffee  and  eau 
de  vie^  or  the  glass  of  absinth,  which,  since 
the  failure  of  the  vines  in  the  south  of 
France,  has  become  there  the  most  con- 


vivial of  all  drinks,  although  it  makes  men 
more  quarrelsome  than  any  other.  !» 
these  poor  riverside  villages,  however,, 
where  a  mere  ribbon  of  land  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  which,  although  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  is  constantly  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  uncertain  Tarn,  men  have 
so  little  money  in  their  pockets  that  water 
is  their  habitual  drink,  and  when  they 
depart  from  this  rule,  they  make  a  little 
dissipation  go  a  very  long  way. 

I  found  this  single  auberge  closed,  and 
all  the  family  in  an  adjoining  field  around 
a  wagon  already  piled  with  hay,  to  which 
a  couple  of  cows  were  harnessed.  My 
appearance  there  brought  the  pitchforks 
suddenly  to  a  rest.  \i  I  had  been  shot  up- 
from  below  like  a  stage-devil,  these  people 
could  not  have  stared  at  me  with  greater 
amazement  and  a  more  frank  expression 
of  distrust.  First  in  patois^  and  then,  see- 
ing that  I  was  at  a  loss,  in  scarcely  intel- 
ligible French,  they  asked  me  what  mj 
trade  was,  and  what  object  I  had  in  coming 
to  Marsal.  I  tried  to  explain  that  I  was 
not  a  mischievous  person,  that  I  was  trav- 
elling merely  to  look  at  their  beautiful 
rocks  and  gorges,  but  I  failed  completely 
to  bring  a  hospitable  expression  into  their 
faces.  An  old  man  of  the  party  was  the 
worst  to  deal  with.  He  put  the  greater 
number  of  questions  and  understood  the 
least  French,  and  all  the  while  there  was 
a  most  provokingly  keen,  suspicious  glitter 
in  his  little  grey  eyes.  Presently  he  beck- 
oned me,  and  led  the  way,  as  I  thought,^ 
to  the  inn  ;  but  such  was  not  his  intention. 
He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Communal 
School,  where  the  schoolmaster  was  al- 
ready waiting  for  me,  for  he  had  evidently 
been  warned  of  the  presence  of  a  doubtful- 
looking  stranger,  who  had  come  to  the 
village  on  foot  with  a  pack  on  his  back,, 
and  who,  being  dressed  a  trifle  better  than 
the  ordinary  tramp,  was  probably  the  more 
dangerous  for  this  reason.  Like  most  of 
the  village  schoolmasters  in  France,  this 
gentleman  was  also  secretary  of  the  mairie^ 
a  function  highly  stimulating  to  the  sense 
of  self-importance,  and  no  wonder,  consid- 
ering that  the  person  who  fills  it  frequently 
supplies  the  mayor,  who  may  scarcely  be 
able  to  sign  his  name  to  official  documents, 
with  such  intelligence  as  he  may  need  for 
his  public  duties. 

This  schoolmaster  was  affable  and  pleas- 
ant, but  as  a  crowd  quickly  collected  to 
see  what  would  happen,  he  was  not  going 
to  let  a  good  opportunity  slip  of  showing 
how  indispensable  he  was  to  the  safety  of 
the  village.  He  said  that  personally  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  my  explanations 
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but  that  ia  his  official  capacity  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  me  for  my  papers.  These 
•were  forthcoming,  and  the  serious,  official 
air  with  which  he  pretended  to  read  the 
English  passport  from  beginning  to  end 
was  very  pretty  comedy  considering  that 
he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Having  asserted  his  importance,  and 
made  the  desired  impression,  he  invited 
me  into  his  house,  introduced  me  to  his 
young  wife,  who  was  charmingly  gracious, 
and  who  would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
any  fresh  face  at  Marsal  —  English  or 
Hottentot.  I  was  really  indebted  to  the 
schoolmaster,  for  he  harangued  \n  patois 
the  people  of  the  inn  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  by  seizing  a  word  here  and  there,  I 
made  out  that  I  was  a  respectable  English- 
man travelling  to  improve  my  mind,  and 
that  they  might  receive  me  into  their  house 
without  any  distrust.  And  they  did  re- 
ceive me,  almost  with  open  arms,  when 
their  doubts  were  removed. 

The  old  man  slunk  off,  and  I  never  saw 
him  again  ;  but  the  young  couple  to  whom 
the  inn  had  been  given  up,  now  proved  to 
me  that  their  only  wish  was  to  please. 
They  were  rough  people,  but  sound  at 
heart  and  honest,  as  the  French  peasants, 
when  judged  in  the  mass,  undoubtedly 
are.  The  hostess  was  greatly  perplexed 
to  know  how  to  get  up  a  dinner  for  me, 
and  as  she  told  me  afterwards,  she  went 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject.  An  aston- 
ishing dish  of  minced  asparagus  fried  in 
oil  was  concocted  in  accordance  with  his 
prescription.  It  was  ingenious,  but  I  pre- 
ferred her  dish  of  barbel  from  the  Tarn, 
notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  bones 
which  this  fish  perversely  carries  in  its 
body,  to  choke  the  enemy,  although  noth- 
ing could  be  more  absurd  than  such  petty 
vengeance. 

The  schoolmaster's  wife  said  to  me,  with 
a  suggestion  of  malice  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth,  that  she  was  afraid  I  should 
be  troubled  by  a  few  fleas  at  the  auberge. 
"Oh!  bast!"  observed  her  husband. 
^'Monsieur  in  his  travels  has  doubtless 
.already  encountered  a  flea  or  two." 

"  Yes,  and  other  bestioles^^''  said  I. 

Madame's  local  knowledge  did  not  de- 
ceive her,  but  her  expression,  "a  few 
fleas,"  did  not  at  all  represent  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  And  I  had  forgotten  the 
precious  powder  and  the  little  pair  of  bel- 
lows, without  which  no  one  should  travel 
in  southern  France,  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tarn. 

Edward  Harrison  Barker. 
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To  acquaint  oneself  properly  with  the 
works  of  Cobbett  is  no  child's  play.  It 
requires  some  money,  a  great  deal  of  time, 
still  more  patience,  and  a  certain  freedom 
from  superfineness.  For  as  few  of  his 
books  have  recently  been  reprinted,  and 
as  they  were  all  very  popular  when  they 
appeared,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  put 
up  with  copies  exhibiting  the  marks  of 
that  popularity  in  a  form  with  which  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb  professed  to  be  delighted, 
but  to  which  I  own  that  I  am  churl  enough 
to  prefer  the  clean,  fresh  leaves  of  even 
the  most  modern  reprint.  And  the  total 
is  huge  ;  for  Cobbett's  industry  and  facility 
of  work  were  both  appalling,  and  while 
his  good  work  is  constantly  disfigured  by 
rubbish,  there  is  hardly  a  single  parcel  of 
his  rubbish  in  which  there  is  not  good 
work.  Of  the  seventy-four  articles  which 
compose  his  bibliography,  some  of  the 
most  portentous,  such  as  the  "State 
Trials "  (afterwards  known  as  Howell's) 
and  the  "  Parliamentary  Debates  "  (after- 
wards known  as  Hansard's),  may  be  dis- 
regarded as  simple  compilation;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  any  one  to  read 
the  thirty  years  of  the  Register  through, 
seeing  that  almost  everything  in  it  that  is 
most  characteristic  reappeared  in  other 
forms.  But  this  leaves  a  formidable  total. 
The  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine,"  in 
which  most  of  Cobbett's  writings  earlier 
than  this  century  and  a  few  later  are  col- 
lected, fill  twelve  volumes  of  fair  size. 
The  only  other  collection,  the  "Political 
Works,"  made  up  by  his  sons  after  his 
death  from  the  Register  and  other  sources, 
is  in  six  volumes,  none  of  which  contains 
less  than  five  hundred,  while  one  contains 
more  than  eight  hundred  large  pages,  so 
closely  printed  that  each  represents  two 
if  not  three  of  the  usual  library  octavo. 
The  "  Rural  Rides  "  fill  two  stout  volumes 
in  the  last  edition;  besides  which  there 
are  before  me  literally  dozens  of  mostly 
rather  grubby  volumes  of  every  size  from 
Tull's  "Husbandry,"  in  a  portly  octavo, 
to  the  "  Legacy  to  Laborers,"  about  as 
big  as  a  lady's  card-case.  If  a  man  be 
virtuous  enough,  or  rash  enough,  to  stray 
further  into  anti-Cobbett  pamphlets  (of 
which  I  once  bought  an  extremely  grimy 
bundle  for  a  sovereign)  he  may  go  on  in 
that  path  almost  forever.  And  I  see  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  till  he  has 
read  through  the  whole  of  "the  bloody 
old  Times  ^^  or  "that  foolish  drab  Anna 
Brodie's  rubbish,"  as  Cobbett  used  with 
indifferent  geniality  to  call  that  newspaper. 
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—  the  last  elegant  description  being  solely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  become  aware 
that  a  poor  lady  of  the  name  was  a  share- 
holder. 

Let  it  be  added  that  this  vast  mass  is 
devoted  almost  impartially  to  as  vast  a 
number  of  subjects,  that  it  displays 
throughout  the  queerest  and  (till  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  it) the  most  incredible 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  folly  and 
wit,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  good  tem- 
per and  bad  blood,  sheer  egotism  and 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  country. 
Cobbett  will  write  upon  politics  and  upon 
economics,  upon  history  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  upon  grammar,  cookery,  gardening, 
woodcraft,  standing  armies,  population, 
ice-houses,  and  almost  every  other  con- 
ceivable subject,  with  the  same  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  that  he  is  and  must  be  right. 
In  what  plain  men  still  call  inconsistency 
there  never  was  his  equal.  He  was  ap- 
proaching middle  life  when  he  was  still 
writing  cheerful  pamphlets  and  tracts  with 
such  titles  as  "  The  Bloody  Buoy,"  "  The 
Cannibal's  Progress,"  and  so  on,  destined 
to  hold  up  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
horror  of  mankind ;  he  had  not  passed 
middle  life  when  he  discovered  that  the 
said  Revolution  was  only  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  was  grinding  down 
England.  He  denied  stoutly  that  he  w-as 
anything  but  a  friend  to  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, and  asseverated  a  thousand  times 
over  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
deprive  landlords  or  any  one  else  of  their 
property.  Yet  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  constantly  holding  up 
the  happy  state  of  those  republicans  the 
profligacy,  injustice,  and  tyranny  of  whose 
government  he  had  earlier  denounced.  He 
somefcmes  came  near,  if  he  did  not  openly 
avow,  the  "  hold-the-harvest "  doctrine  ; 
and  he  deliberately  proposed  that  the  na- 
tional creditor  should  be  defrauded  of  his 
interest,  and  therefore  practically  of  his 
capital.  A  very  shrewd  man  naturally, 
and  by  no  means  an  ill-informed  one  in 
some  ways,  there  was  no  assertion  too 
wildly  contradictory  of  facts,  no  assump- 
tion too  flagrantly  opposed  to  common 
sense,  for  him  to  make  when  he  had  an 
argument  to  further  or  a  craze  to  support. 
"  My  opinion  is,"  says  he  very  gravely, 
"that  Lincolnshire  alone  contains  more 
of  those  fine  buildings  [churches]  than 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe."  The 
churches  of  Lincolnshire  are  certainly 
fine;  but  imagine  all  the  churches  of  even 
the  western  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
abbey  of  Batalha  to   Cologne  Cathedral, 


and  from  Santa  Rosalia  to  the  Folgoet^ 
crammed  and  crouching  under  the  shadow 
of  Boston  Stump!  He  "dare  say  that 
Ely  probably  contained  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  people  "  at  a  time  when 
it  is  rather  improbable  that  London  con- 
tained the  larger  number  of  the  two. 
Only  mention  Jews,  Scotchmen,  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  standing  army,  pensions, 
poetry,  tea,  potatoes,  larch-trees,  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  and  Cobbett  be- 
comes a  mere,  though  a  very  amusing, 
maniac.  Let  him  meet  in  one  of  his 
peregrinations,  or  merely  remember  in 
the  course  of  a  book  or  article,  some 
magistrate  who  gave  a  decision  unfavor- 
able to  him  twenty  years  before,  some 
lawyer  who  took  a  side  against  him,  some 
journalist  who  opposed  his  pamphlets, 
and  a  torrent  of  half  humorous  but  wholly 
vindictive  Billingsgate  follows  ;  while  if 
the  luckless  one  has  lost  his  estate,  or  in 
any  way  come  to  misfortune  meanwhile, 
Cobbett  will  jeer  and  whoop  and  triumph 
over  him  like  an  Indian  squaw  over  a 
hostile  brave  at  the  stake.  Mixed  with 
all  this  you  shall  find  such  plain,  shrewd 
common  sense,  such  an  incomparable 
power  of  clear  exposition  of  any  subject 
that  the  writer  himself  understands,  such 
homely  but  genuine  humor,  such  untiring^ 
energy,  and  such  a  hearty  desire  for  the 
comfort  of  everybody  who  is  not  a  Jew  or 
a  jobber  or  a  tax-eater,  as  few  public  writ- 
ers  have  ever  displayed.  And  (which  is 
the  most  important  thing  for  us)  you  shall 
also  find  sense  and  nonsense  alike,  rancor- 
ous and  mischievous  diatribes  as  well  as 
sober  discourses,  politics  as  well  as  trade- 
puffery  (for  Cobbett  puffed  his  own  wares 
unblushingly),  all  set  forth  in  such  a  style 
as  not  more  than  two  other  Englishmen, 
whose  names  are  Defoe  and  Bunyan,  caa 
equal. 

Like  theirs  it  is  a  style  wholly  natural 
and  unstudied.  It  is  often  said,  and  he 
himself  confesses,  that  as  a  young  man  he 
gave  his  days  and  nights  to  the  reading 
of  Swift.  But  except  in  the  absence  of 
adornment,  and  the  uncompromising  plain- 
ness of  speech,  there  is  really  very  little 
resemblance  between  them,  and  what  there 
is  is  chiefly  due  to  Cobbett's  following  of 
the  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  where  Swift,  ad- 
mirable as  he  is,  is  clearly  using  a  falsetto. 
For  one  thing,  the  main  characteristic  cf 
Swift  —  the  perpetual,  unforced,  unflag- 
ging irony  which  is  the  blood  and  the  life 
of  his  style  —  is  utterly  absent  from  Cob- 
bett. On  the  other  hand,  if  Cobbett 
imitated  little,  he  was  imitated  much. 
Although  his  accounts  of  the  circulatioo 
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of  his  works  are  doubtless  exaggerated 
as  he  exaggerated  everything  connected 
with  himself,  it  was  certainly  very  large  ; 
and  though  they  were  no  doubt  less  read 
by  the  literary  than  by  the  non-literary 
class,  they  have  left  traces  everywhere. 
As  a  whole,  Cobbett  is  not  imitable  ;  the 
very  reasons  which  gave  him  the  style 
forbade  another  to  borrow  it.  But  certain 
tricks  of  his  reappear  in  places  both  likely 
and  unlikely;  and  since  1  have  been  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  him  I  think  I  can 
see  the  ancestry  of  some  of  the  manner- 
isms of  two  writers  whose  filiation  had 
hitherto  puzzled  me  —  Peacock  and  Bor- 
row. In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever;  indeed,  the  kinship  between 
Borrow  and  Cobbett  is  very  strong  in 
many  ways.  Even  in  the  former  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  doubt,  though  Pea- 
cock's thorough  scholarship  and  Cobbett's 
boisterous  unscholarliness  make  it  one  of 
thought  rather  than  of  form,  and  of  a  small 
part  of  thought  only. 

He  has  left  an  agreeable  and  often- 
quoted  account  of  his  own  early  life  in  an 
autobiographic  fragment  written  to  con- 
found his  enemies  in  America.  He  was 
born  on  March  9th,  1762,*  at  Farnham  ; 
and  the  chief  of  his  interests  during  his 
life  centred  round  the  counties  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey,  with  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire  thrown  in  as  benefiting  by 
neighborhood.  His  father  was  a  small 
farmer,  not  quite  uneducated,  but  not  much 
in  means  or  rank  above  a  laborer,  and  all 
the  family  were  brought  up  to  work  hard. 
After  some  unimportant  vicissitudes,  Wil- 
liam ran  away  to  London  and,  attempting 
quill-driving  in  an  attorney's  office  for  a 
time,  soon  got  tired  of  it  and  enlisted  in  a 
marching  regiment  which  was  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1784. 
As  he  was  steady,  intelligent,  and  not  un- 
educated, he  very  soon  rose  from  the 
ranks,  and  was  sergeant-major  for  some 
years.  During  his  service  with  the  colors 
he  made  acquaintance  with  his  future  wife 
(a  gunner's  daughter  of  the  literal  and 
amiable  kind),  and  with  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  The  regiment  came  home  in 
1792,  and  Cobbett  got  his  discharge,  mar- 
ried his  beloved,  and  went  to  France. 
Unfortunately  he  had  other  reasons  be- 
sides love  and  a  desire  to  learn  French  for 
quitting  British  shores.  He  had  discov- 
ered, or  imagined,  that  some  of  his  officers 
were  guilty  of  malversation  of  regimental 
money;    he   abused   his   position  as  ser- 

•  Cobbett  himself  says  1766,  and  the  dates  in  the 
fragment  are  all  adjusted  to  this;  but  biography  says 
1762. 


geant-major  to  take  secret  copies  of  regi- 
mental documents ;  and  when  he  had  got 
his  discharge  he  lodged  his  accusation^ 
A  court-martial  was  granted.  When  it 
met,  however,  there  was  no  accuser,  for 
Cobbett  had  gone  to  France.  Long  after- 
wards, when  the  facts  were  cast  up  against 
him,  he  attempted  a  defence.  The  matter 
is  one  of  considerable  intricacies  and  of 
no  great  moment.  Against  Cobbett  it 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  facts  which 
prove  (what  indeed  hardly  needs  proving), 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  chivalrous 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  did  not  see  that  in 
no  circumstances  can  it  be  justifiable  to- 
bring  accusations  of  disgraceful  conduct 
against  others  and  then  run  away.  In  his 
favor  it  may  be  said  that,  though  not  a  very 
young  man,  he  was  not  in  the  least  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  was  no  doubt  sincerely- 
surprised  and  horrified  to  find  that  his 
complaint  was  not  to  be  judged  off-hand 
and  Cadi-fashion,  but  with  all  sorts  of  cum- 
brous and  expensive  forms. 

However  this  may  be,  he  went  off  with 
his  wife  and  his  savings  to  France  ;  and 
enjoyed  himself  there  for  some  months, 
tackling  diligently  to  French  the  while, 
until  the  Revolution  (it  was,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  1792)  made  the  country  too- 
hot  for  him.  He  determined  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  he  passed  the  next  seven, 
years.  They  were  seven  years  of  a  very 
lively  character ;  for  it  was  the  nature  of 
Cobbett  to  find  quarrels,  and  he  found 
plenty  of  them  here.  Some  accounts  of 
his  exploits  in  offence  and  defence  may 
be  found  in  the  biographies,  fuller  ones  in 
the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  Peter  Por- 
cupine, his  nom  de guerre  in  pamphleteer- 
ing and  journalism.  Cobbett  was  at  this 
time,  despite  his  transactions  with  the 
judge  advocate  general,  his  flight  and  his 
selection  of  France  and  America  for  so- 
journ, a  red-hot  Tory  and  a  true  Briton^ 
and  he  engaged  in  a  violent  controversy, 
or  series  of  controversies,  with  the  pro- 
Gallic  and  anti- English  party  in  the 
States.  The  works  of  Peter,  besides  the 
above-quoted  "  Bloody  Buoy  "  and  "  Can- 
nibal's Progress,"  contain  in  their  five 
thousand  pages  or  thereabouts,  other 
cheerfully  named  documents,  such  as,  "  A 
Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats,"  "A 
Kick  for  a  Bite,"  "  The  Diplomatic  Blun- 
derbuss," "The  American  Rushlight," 
and  so  on.  This  last  had  mainly  to  do 
with  a  non-political  quarrel  into  which 
Cobbett  got  with  a  certain  quack  doctor 
named  Rush.  Rush  got  Cobbett  cast  iri 
heavy  damages  for  libel ;  and  though  these 
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■were  paid  by  subscription,  the  affair  seems 
to  have  disgusted  our  pamphleteer  and  he 
sailed  for  England  on  June  ist,  t8oo. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Cob- 
bett's  own  bragging  and  the  bickering  of 
iiis  biographers  have  rather  darkened 
than  illuminated  the  matter,  that  he  came 
home  with  pretty  definite  and  very  fair 
prospects  of  government  patronage.  More 
than  one  of  his  Anti-Jacobin  pamphlets 
had  been  reprinted  for  English  consump- 
tion. He  had  already  arranged  for  the 
London  edition  of  "  Porcupine's  Works  " 
which  appeared  subsequently;  and  he  had 
attracted  attention  not  merely  from  liter- 
ary understrappers  of  government  but 
irom  men  like  Windham.  Very  soon  after 
h\s  return  Windham  asked  him  to  dinner, 
to  meet  not  merely  Canning,  Ellis,  Frere, 
Malone  and  others,  but  Pitt  himself.  The 
publication  of  the  host's  diary  long  after- 
wards clearly  established  the  fact,  which 
had  been  rather  idly  contested  or  doubted 
by  some  commentators.  How  or  why 
Cobbett  fell  away  from  Pitt's  party  is  not 
exactly  known,  and  is  easier  to  understand 
than  to  definitely  explain ;  even  when  he 
left  it  is  not  certain.  He  was  offered,  he 
says,  a  government  paper,  or  even  two ; 
but  he  refused  and  published  his  own 
J^orcupine,  which  lasted  for  some  time  till 
it  lapsed  (with  intermediate  stages)  into 
the  famous  Weekly  Register.  In  both, 
and  in  their  intermediates  for  some  three 
or  four  years  at  least,  the  general  policy 
of  the>government,  and  especially  the  war 
with  France,  was  stoutly  supported.  But 
Cobbett  was  a  free-lance  born  and  bred, 
and  he  never  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
succeeded  in  working  under  any  other 
command  than  his  own,  or  with  any  one 
on  equal  terms.  He  got  into  trouble  be- 
fore very  long  owing  to  some  letters, 
signed  yuverna^  on  the  Irish  executive; 
and  though  his  contributor  (one  Johnson, 
afterwards  a  judge),  gave  himself  up,  and 
Cobbett  escaped  the  fines  which  had  been 
imposed  on  him,  his  susceptible  vanity 
had  no  doubt  been  touched.  It  was  also 
beyond  doubt  a  disgust  to  his  self-educated 
mind  to  find  himself  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior by  the  regularly  trained  wits  and 
scholars  of  the  government  press  ;  and  I 
should  be  afraid  that  he  was  annoyed  at 
Pitt's  taking  no  notice  of  him.  But,  to  do 
Cobbett  justice,  there  were  other  and  no- 
bler reasons  for  his  revolt.  His  ideal  of 
politics  and  economics  (of  which  more 
presently),  though  an  impossible  one,  was 
sincere  and  not  ungenerous ;  and  he  could 
not  but  perceive  that  a  dozen  years  of  war 
had  made  its  contrast  with  the  actual  state 


of  the  British  farmer  and  laborer  more 
glaring  than  ever.  The  influence  which 
he  soon  wielded,  and  the  profit  which  he 
derived  through  the  Register^  at  once 
puffed  him  up  and  legitimately  encour- 
aged the  development  of  his  views.  He 
bought,  or  rather  (a  sad  thing  for  such  a 
denouncer  of  "  paper  "),  obtained,  subject 
to  heavy  mortgages,  a  considerable  estate 
of  several  farms  at  and  near  Botley  in 
Hampshire.  Here  for  some  five  years 
(1805  to  1809),  he  lived  the  life  of  a  very 
substantial  yeoman,  almost  a  squire,  enter- 
taining freely,  farming,  coursing,  encour- 
aging boxing  and  single-stick,  fishing  with 
drag-nets,  and  editing  the  Register  ^diViXy 
in  person  and  partly  by  deputy.  Of  these 
deputies,  the  chief  were  his  partner,  and 
afterwards  foe,  the  printer  Wright,  and 
Howell  of  the  "  State  Trials."  This  latter, 
being  unluckily  a  gentleman  and  a  univer- 
sity man,  comes  in  for  one  of  Cobbett's 
characteristic  flings  as  "one  of  your  col- 
lege gentlemen,"  who  "have  and  always 
will  have  the  insolence  to  think  themselves 
our  betters  ;  and  our  superior  talents,  in- 
dustry, and  weight  only  excite  their  envy." 
Prosperity  is  rarely  good  for  an  English- 
man of  Cobbett's  stamp,  and  he  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  decidedly  lost  his  head. 
He  had  long  been  a  pronounced  Radical, 
thundering  or  guffawing  in  the  Register 
at  pensions,  sinecures,  the  debt,  paper- 
money,  the  game-laws  (though  he  pre- 
served himself),  and  so  forth;  and  the 
authorities  naturally  enough  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  him 
that  immortal  maxim  which  directs  the 
expectations  of  those  who  play  at  this  kind 
of  bowls.  In  July,  1809,  he  let  them  in  by 
an  article  of  the  most  violent  character  on 
the  suppression  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
Ely  Militia.  This  had  been  put  down,  and 
the  ringleaders  dogged  by  some  cavalry 
of  the  German  Legion  ;  and  Cobbett  took 
advantage  of  this  to  beat  John  Bull's  drum 
furiously.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  turn 
up  the  whites  of  the  eyes  at  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  who  tried  the  case,  and  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  who  prosecuted  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  sane  man,  remembering  what  the 
importance  of  discipline  in  the  army  was 
in  1809,  can  find  fault  with  the  jury  who,  « 
and  not  Ellenborough  or  Gibbs,  had  to^ 
settle  the  matter,  and  who  found  Cobbett 
guilty.  The  sentence  no  doubt  was  se- 
vere—  as  such  sentences  to  such  cases 
were  then  wont  to  be  —  two  years  in  New- 
gate. The  judge,  in  imposing  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  security  in  the  same 
amount  for  seven  years  to  come,  may  be 
thought  to  have  looked  before  and  after  a 
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well  as  at  the  present.  But  the  Register 
was  not  stopped,  and  Cobbett  was  allowed 
to  continue  in  it  without  hindrance  a  po- 
lemic which  was  not  likely  to  grow  milder. 
For  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  an  injury 
to  his  interests,  or  an  insult  to  his  vanity; 
and  he  was  now  becoming,  quite  honestly 
and  disinterestedly  more  and  more  of  a 
fanatic  on  divers  points,  both  of  economics 
and  of  politics  proper. 

I  cannot  myself  attach  much  importance 
to  the  undoubted  fact  that  after  the  trial, 
which  happened  in  June,  1810,  but  before 
judgment,  Cobbett,  aghast  for  a  moment 
at  the  apparent  ruin  impending,  made  (as 
he  certainly  did  make)  some  overtures 
of  surrender  and  discontinuance  of  the 
Register.  Such  a  course  in  a  man  with  a 
large  family  and  no  means  of  supporting 
it  but  his  pen,  would  have  been,  if  not 
heroic,  not  disgraceful.  But  the  nego- 
tiation somehow  fell  through.  Unluckily 
for  Cobbett,  he  on  two  subsequent  oc- 
casions practically  denied  that  he  had 
ever  made  any  offer  at  all ;  and  the  truth 
only  came  out  when  he  and  Wright  quar- 
relled, nearly  a  dozen  years  later.  This, 
the  affair  of  the  court-martial,  and  an- 
other to  be  mentioned  shortly,  are  the 
only  blots  on  his  conduct  as  a  man  that  I 
know,  and  in  such  an  Ishmael  as  he  was 
they  are  not  very  fatal. 

He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
during  the  easy,  though  rather  costly  im- 
prisonment of  those  days,  to  his  "Paper 
against  Gold,"  in  which,  with  next  to  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  attacked 
probably  the  thorniest  of  all  subjects,  that 
of  the  currency;  and  the  Register  went 
on.  He  came  out  of  Newgate  in  July, 
1812,  naturally  in  no  very  amiable  temper. 
A  mixture  of  private  and  public  griefs 
almost  immediately  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
He  had  long  been  at  loggerheads  with 
those  of  the  State;  and  it  was  now  more 
than  ever  that  he  became  the  advocate 
(and  the  most  popular  advocate  it  had)  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  He  was,  however, 
pretty  quiet  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  September, 
1816,  he  acted  on  a  suggestion  of  Lord 
Cochrane's,  cheapened  the  Register  from 
one  shilling  to  twopence,  and  opened  the 
new  series  with  one  of  his  best'  pamphlet 
addresses,  "  To  the  Journeymen  and  La- 
borers of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland."  For  a  time  he  was  very  much 
in  the  mouths  of  men  ;  but  ministers  were 
not  idle,  and  prepared  for  him  a  state  of 
things  still  hotter  than  he  had  experienced 
before.     Cobbett  did  not  give  it  time  to 
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heat  itself  specially  for  him.  He  turned 
his  eyes  once  more  to  America,  and,  very 
much  to  the  general  surprise,  suddenly  left 
Liverpool  on  March  22nd,  181 7,  arriving 
in  May  at  New  York,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Long  Island,  and  established 
himself  on  a  farm  there.  Unluckily  there 
were  other  reasons  for  his  flight  besides 
political  ones.  His  affairs  had  become 
much  muddled  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  had  not  mended  since;  and  though 
his  assets  were  considerable  they  were  of 
a  kind  not  easy  to  realize.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  Cobbett  was  generally 
thought  to  have  run  away  from  a  gaol  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  that  the 
thought  did  him  no  good. 

But  he  was  an  impossible  person  to  put 
down  ;  even  his  own  mistakes,  which  were 
pretty  considerable,  could  not  do  it.  His 
flight,  as  it  was  called,  gave  handles  to  his 
enemies,  and  not  least  to  certain  former 
friends,  including  such  very  different  per- 
sons as  Orator  Hunt  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett ;  it  caused  a  certain  belatedness,  and, 
for  a  time,  a  certain  intermittency,  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Register;  it  con- 
firmed him  in  his  financial  crazes,  and  it 
may  possibly  have  supported  him  in  a 
sort  of  private  repudiation  of  his  own 
debts,  which  he  executed  even  before  be- 
coming legally  a  bankrupt,  Finally  it  led 
him  to  the  most  foolish  act  of  his  life,  the 
lugging  of  Tom  Paine's  bones  back  to  a 
country  which,  though  not  prosperous, 
could  at  any  rate  provide  itself  with  better 
manure  than  that.  In  this  famous  absurd- 
ity the  purely  silly  side  of  Cobbett's  char- 
acter comes  out.  For  some  time  after  he 
returned  he  was  at  low  water  both  in 
finances  and  in  popularity ;  while  such 
political  sanity  as  he  ever  possessed,  may 
be  said  to  have  wholly  vanished.  Yet 
oddly  enough,  or  not  oddly,  the  trans- 
planting and  the  re-transplanting  seem  to 
have  had  a  refreshing  effect  on  his  lit- 
erary production.  He  never  indeed  again 
produced  anything  so  vigorous  as  the 
best  of  his  earlier  political  works,  but 
in  non-political  and  mixed  styles  he  even 
improved;  and  though  he  is  occasionally 
more  extravagant  than  ever  in  substance, 
there  is  a  certain  mellowness  of  form 
which  is  very  remarkable.  He  was  not 
far  short  of  sixty  when  he  returned  in 
1819 ;  but  the  space  of  his  life  subsequent 
to  his  flight  yielded  the  "  Year's  Residence 
in  America,"  the  "  English  Grammar,"  the 
"  Twelve  Sermons,"  the  "  Cottage  Econ- 
omy," the  "  English  (altered  from  a  previ- 
ous American)  Gardener,"  the  "History 
of  the   Reformation,"  the  "Woodlands," 
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"  Cobbett's  Corn,"  the  "  Advice  to  Young 
Men,"  and  a  dozen  otlier  works  original 
or  compiled,  besides  the  "  Rural  Rides" 
and  his  other  contributions  to  the  Regis- 
ter, 

He  could  not  have  lived  at  Botley  any 
longer  if  he  would,  for  the  place  was 
mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes.  But  to  live  in 
a  town  was  abhorrent  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
in  America  rather  increased  than  satisfied 
his  old  fancy  for  rural  occupations.  So 
he  set  up  house  at  Kensington,  where  he 
used  a  large  garden  (soon  supplemented 
by  more  land  at  Barnes,  and  in  his  very 
last  years  by  a  place  near  Ash  in  his  native 
district)  as  a  kind  of  seed  farm,  selling  the 
produce  at  the  same  shop  with  his  Regis- 
ters* He  also  utilized  his  now  frequent 
rural  rides,  partly  as  commercial  travelling 
for  the  diffusion  of  locust-trees,  swede  tur- 
nip seed  and  Cobbett's  corn  —  a  peculiar 
kind  of  maize,  the  virtues  of  which  he 
vaunted  loudly. 

Also   he   began   to   think    seriously  of 
sitting  in  Parliament.    At  the  general  elec- 
tion after   George   the  Third's  death  he 
contested    Coventry,    but    without    even 
coming  near  success.     Soon   afterwards 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
general  popularity  —  which,  owing  to  his 
flight,  his   repudiation,  and    the   foolery 
about  Paine's  bones,  had  sunk  very  low 
—  by  vigorously  taking  Queen  Caroline's 
side.    But  he  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
next  Parliamentary  attempt  at  Preston,  in 
1826.     Preston,  even  before   the  Reform 
Bill,  was,  though  the  Stanley  influence  was 
strong,  a  comparatively  open  borough,  and 
had  a  large  electorate;  but  it  would  not 
have  Cobbett,  nor  was  he  ever  successful 
till  after  the  bill  passed.     Before  its  pass- 
ing the  very  Whig  government  which  had 
charge  of  it  was  obliged  to  pull  him  up. 
If  he  had  been  treated  with  undeserved 
severity  before   he   was  extremely  fortu- 
nate  now,   though   his    rage  against  his 
unsuccessful  Whig  prosecutors  was,  natu- 
rally enough,  much  fiercer  than  it  had  been 
against  his  old  Tory  enemies.     I  do  not 
think  that  any  fair-minded   person    who 
reads  the  papers  in  the  Register^  and  the 
cheaper  and  therefore  more  mischievous 
Two-penny  Trashy  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  "Swing,"  can  fail  to  see  that  under  a 
thin  cloak  of  denunciation  and  dissuasion 
their  real  purport  is  "  Don't  put  him  under 
the  pump,"  varied  and  set  oS  by  sugges- 
tions how  extremely  easy  it  would  be  to 
put  him  under  the  pump,  and  how  improb- 
able detection  or  punishment.    And  no- 
body, further,  who  reads  the  accounts  of 
the  famous  Bristol  riots  can  fail  to  see 


how  much  Cobbett  (who  had  been  in  Bris- 
tol just  before  in  full  cry  against  "Tax- 
Eaters  "  and  "  Tithe-Eaters  ")  had  to  do 
with  them.  It  was  probably  lucky  for 
him  that  he  was  tried  before  instead  of 
after  the  Bristol  matter,  and  even  as  it  was 
he  was  not  acquitted;  the  jury  disagreed. 
After  the  bill,  his  election  somewhere  was 
a  certainty,  and  he  sat  for  Oldham  till  his 
death.  Except  a  little  foolery  at  first,  and 
at  intervals  afterwards,  he  was  inoffensive 
enough  in  the  House.  Nor  did  he  survive 
his  inclusion  in  that  Collective  Wisdom 
at  which  he  had  so  often  laughed  many 
years,  but  died  on  June  19th,  1835,  ^^  ^^^ 
age  of  seventy-three.  If  medical  opinion 
is  right  the  Collective  W^isdom  had  the 
last  laugh  ;  for  its  late  hours  and  confine- 
ment seemed  to  have  more  to  do  with  his 
death  than  any  disease. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  get  if  possible  a  preliminary  idea  of 
Cobbett's  general  views  on  politics.  This 
not  only  adds  to  the  understanding  of  his 
work,  but  prevents  perpetual  surprise  and 
possible  fretting  at  his  individual  flings 
and  crazes.  To  do  him  justice  there  was 
from  first  to  last  very  little  change  in  his 
own  political  ideal ;  though  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  change  in  his  views  of 
systems,  governments,  and  individuals  in 
their  relations  to  that  ideal  and  to  his  own 
private  interests  or  vanities.  In  this  latter 
respect  Cobbett  was  very  human  indeed. 
The  son  of  a  farmer-laborer,  and  himself 
passionately  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  may  be  said  never,  from  the  day 
he  first  took  to  politics  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  to  have  really  and  directly  consid- 
ered the  welfare  of  any  other  class  than 
the  classes  occupied  with  tilling  or  holding 
land.  In  one  place  he  frantically  applauds 
a  real  or  supposed  project  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  for  taxing  every  commercial 
person  who  sold,  or  bought  to  sell  again, 
goods  not  of  his  own  production  or  manu- 
facture. If  he  to  a  certain  extent  tolerated 
manufactures,  other  than  those  carried  on 
at  home  for  immediate  use,  it  was  grudg- 
ingly, and  indeed  inconsistently  with  his 
general  scheme.  He  frequently  protests 
against  the  substitution  of  the  shop  for 
the  fair  or  market ;  and  so  jealous  is  he 
of  things  passing  otherwise  than  by  actual 
delivery  in  exchange  for  actual  coin  or 
payment  in  kind,  that  he  grumbles  at  one 
market  (I  think  Devizes)  because  the  coram 
is  sold  by  sample  and  not  pitched  in  bulk* 
on  the  market  floor.  It  is  evident  that  if 
he  possibly  could  have  it,  he  would  have* 
a  society  purely  agricultural,  men  makings 
what  things  the  earth  does  not  directly 
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produce  as  much  as  possible  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  houses  during  the  in- 
tervals of  field  labor.  He  quarrels  with 
none  of  the  three  orders  —  laborer,  farmer, 
and  landowner  —  as  such;  he  does  not 
want  "the  land  for  the  people,"  or  the 
landlord's  rent  for  the  farmer.  Nor  does 
he  want  any  of  the  lower  class  to  live  in 
even  mitigated  idleness.  Eight  hours' 
days  have  no  place  in  Cobbett's  scheme  ; 
still  less  relief  of  children  from  labor  for 
the  sake  of  education.  Everybody  in  the 
laboring  class,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded, is  to  work  and  work  pretty  hard  ; 
while  the  landlord  may  have  as  much  sport 
as  ever  he  likes  provided  he  allows  a  cer- 
tain share  to  his  tenant  at  times.  But  the 
laborer  and  his  family  are  to  have  "full 
bellies  "  (it  would  be  harsh  but  not  entirely 
unjust  to  say  that  the  full  belly  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  Cobbett's  theory), 
plenty  of  good  beer,  warm  clothes,  staunch 
and  comfortably  furnished  houses.  And 
that  they  may  have  these  things  they  must 
have  good  wages  ;  though  Cobbett  does 
not  at  all  object  to  the  truck  or  even  the 
*' Tommy"  system.  He  seems  to  have, 
like  a  half  socialist  as  he  is,  no  affection 
for  saving,  and  he  once,  with  rather  disas- 
trous consequences,  took  to  paying  his 
own  farm-laborers  entirely  in  kind.  In 
the  same  way  the  farmer  is  to  have  full 
stack-yards,  a  snug  farmhouse,  with  or- 
chards and  gardens  thoroughly  plenished. 
But  he  must  not  drink  wine  or  tea,  and 
his  daughters  must  work  and  not  play  the 
piano.  Squires  there  may  be  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  substantial  yeoman  to  the  lord 
(Cobbett  has  no  objection  to  lords),  and 
they  may,  I  think,  meet  in  some  way  or 
other  to  counsel  the  king  (for  Cobbett  has 
no  objection  to  kings).  There  is  to  be  a 
militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
there  might  be  an  Established  Church 
provided  that  the  tithes  were  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Every- 
body, provided  he  works,  is  to  marry  the 
prettiest  girl  he  can  find  (Cobbett  had  a 
most  generous  weakness  for  pretty  girls) 
as  early  as  possible  and  have  any  number 
of  children.  But  though  there  is  to  be 
plenty  of  game,  there  are  to  be  no  game- 
laws.  There  is  to  be  no  standing  army, 
though  there  may  be  a  navy.  There  is  to 
be  no,  or  the  very  smallest,  civil  service. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  to  be  no 
public  debt ;  and  the  taxes  are  to  be  as 
low  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Com- 
merce, even  on  the  direct  scale,  if  that 
scale  be  large,  is  to  be  discouraged,  and 
any  kind  of  middleman  absolutely  exter- 


minated. There  is  to  be  no  poetry  (Cob- 
bett does  sometimes  quote  Pope,  but 
always  with  a  gibe),  no  general  literature 
(for  though  Cobbett's  own  works  are  ex- 
cellent, and  indeed  indispensable,  that  is 
chiefly  because  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
times),  no  fine  arts  —  though  Cobbett  has 
a  certain  weakness  for  church  architecture, 
mainly  for  a  reason  presently  to  be  ex- 
plained. Above  all  there  is  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  what  is  caHed  abroad  a  rentier. 
No  one  is  to  "  live  on  his  means,"  unless 
these  means  come  directly  from  the  own- 
ing or  the  tilling  of  land.  The  harmless 
fund-holder  with  his  three  or  four  hundred 
a  year,  the  government  clerk,  the  half-pay 
officer,  are  as  abhorrent  to  Cobbett  as  the 
pensioner  for  nothing  and  the  sinecurist. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  which  he  loves, 
and  it  is  because  the  actual  state  of  things 
is  so  different,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
that  he  is  a  radical  reformer. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  such  connected 
picture  as  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  will 
be  found  in  any  part  of  Cobbett's  works.* 
The  strokes  which  compose  it  are  taken 
from  a  thousand  different  places  and  filled 
in  to  a  certain  extent  by  guess  work.  But 
I  am  sure  it  is  faithful  to  what  he  would 
have  drawn  himself  if  he  had  been  given 
to  imaginative  construction.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  in 
drab  homespun,  a  more  practical  double 
(if  the  adjective  may  be  used  of  two 
impracticable  things),  of  Mr.  William 
Morris's  agreeable  dreams.  The  art  to- 
bacco-pouches, and  the  museums,  the 
young  men  hanging  about  off  Biffin's  to 
give  any  one  a  free  row  on  the  river,  and 
so  forth,  were  not  in  Cobbett's  way.  But 
the  canvas,  and  even  the  main  composi- 
tion of  the  picture,  is  the  same.  Of  course 
the  ideal  State  never  existed  anywhere, 
and  never  could  continue  to  exist  long  if 
it  were  set  up  in  fuH  working  order  to- 
morrow. Laborer  A.  would  produce  too 
many  children,  work  too  few  hours,  and 
stick  too  close  to  the  ale-pot ;  farmer  B. 
would  be  ruined  by  a  bad  year  or  a  mur- 
rain ;  squire  C.  would  outrun  the  non- 
existent constable  and  find  a  Jew  to  help 
him,  even  if  Cobbett  made  an  exception 
to  his  hatred  of  placemen  for  the  sake  of 
a  crown  toothdrawer.  One  of  the  trades- 
men who  were  permitted  on  sufferance  to 
supply  the  brass  kettles  and  the  grand- 
fathers' clocks  which  Cobbett  loves  would 
produce  better  goods  and  take  better  care 
of  the   proceeds   than  another,   with   the 

*  The  nearest  approach  is  in  the  "  Manchester  Lec- 
tures "  of  183 1 ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  a  projec'  of  an 
ideal  State  as  a  scheme  for  reforming  the  actual. 
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result  of  a  better  business  and  hoarded 
wealth.  In  short,  men  would  be  men,  and 
the  world  the  world,  in  spite  of  Cobbett 
and  Mr.  Morris  alike. 

I  doubt  whether  Cobbett,  who  knew 
something  of  history,  ever  succeeded  in 
deceiving  himself,  great  as  were  his  pow- 
ers that  way,  into  believing  that  this  state 
ever  had  existed.  He  would  have  no 
doubt  gone  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
have  called  me  as  bad  names  as  it  was  in 
his  heart  to  apply  to  any  Hampshire  man, 
if  I  had  suggested  that  such  an  approach 
to  it  as  existed  in  his  beloved  fifteenth 
century  was  due  to  the  Black  Death,  the 
French  wars,  and  those  of  the  Roses.  But 
the  fair  vision  ever  fled  before  him  day 
and  night,  and  made  him  more  and  more 
furious  with  the  actual  state  of  England, 
—  which  was  no  doubt  bad  enough.  The 
laborers  with  their  eight  or  ten  shillings 
a  week  and  their  Banyan  diet,  the  farmers 
getting  half  price  for  their  ewes  and  their 
barley,  the  squires  ousted  by  Jews  and 
jobbers,  filled  his  soul  with  a  certainly  not 
ignoble  rage,  only  tempered  by  a  sort  of 
exultation  to  think  in  the  last  case  that 
the  fools  had  brought  their  ruin  on  their 
own  heads  by  truckling  to  "the  Thing." 
*'  The  Thing  "  was  the  whole  actual  social 
and  political  state  of  England;  and  on 
everything  and  everybody  that  had  brought 
"the  Thing"  about  he  poured  impartial 
vitriol.  The  war  which  had  run  up.  the 
debt  and  increased  the  tax-eaters  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  boroughmongers  who  had 
countenanced  the  war  ;  the  Jews  and  job- 
bers that  negotiated  and  dealt  in  the  loans  ; 
the  parsons  that  ate  the  tithes;  the  law- 
yers that  did  government  work,  —  Cobbett 
thundered  against  them  all.  But  his  wrath 
also  descended  upon  far  different,  and  one 
would  have  thought  sufficiently  guiltless, 
things  and  persons.  The  potato,  the 
"soul-destroying  root"  so  easy  to  grow 
(Cobbett  did  not  live  to  see  the  potato 
famine  or  I  fear  he  would  have  been  rather 
hideous  in  his  joy)  so  innutritions,  so  ex- 
clusive of  sound  beef  and  bread,  has 
worse  language  than  even  a  stock-jobber 
or  a  sinecurist.  Tea,  the  expeller  of  beer, 
the  pamperer  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
waster  of  the  time  of  farmers'  wives,  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  potato.  I  could  not 
within  any  possible  or  probable  space  ac- 
corded me  here  follow  out  a  tithe  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  strange  ramifications 
and  divagations  of  Cobbett's  grand  eco- 
nomic craze.  The  most  comical  branch 
perhaps  is  his  patronage  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  most  comical 
twig  of  that   branch   his  firm  belief  that 
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the  abundance  and  size  of  English 
churches  testify  to  an  infinitely  larger 
population  in  England  of  old  than  at  the 
present  day.  His  rage  at  the  impudent 
Scotchman  who  put  the  population  at  two 
millions  when  he  is  sure  it  was  twenty, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  proves 
that  a  certain  Wilts-hire  vale  having  so 
many  churches  capable  of  containing  so 
many  people  must  have  once  had  so  many 
score  thousand  inhabitants,  are  about 
equally  amusing.  That  in  the  days  which 
he  praises  much,  and  in  which  these 
churches  were  built,  the  notion  of  build- 
ing a  church  to  seat  so  many  would  have 
been  regarded  as  unintelligible  if  not 
blasphemous  ;  that  in  the  first  place  the 
church  was  an  offering  to  God,  not  a  pro- 
vision for  getting  worship  done  ;  and  that 
in  the  second,  the  worship  of  old  with  its 
processions,  its  numerous  altars  in  the 
same  churches,  and  so  on,  made  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  room  absolutely 
necessary,  —  these  were  things  you  could 
no  more  have  taught  Cobbett  than  you 
could  have  taught  him  to  like  "  Marmion  " 
or  read  the  "Witch  of  Atlas." 

It  is,  however,  time,  and  more  than  time, 
to  follow  him  rapidly  through  the  curious 
labyrinth  of  work  in  which,  constantly 
though  often  very  unconsciously  keeping 
in  sight  this  ideal,  he  wandered  from  Pit- 
tite Toryism  to  the  extreme  of  half  social- 
ist and  wholly  radical  Reform.  His  sons, 
very  naturally  but  rather  unwisely,  have 
in  the  great  selection  of  the  "Political 
Works  "  drawn  very  sparingly  on  Peter 
Porcupine.  But  no  estimate  of  Cobbett 
that  neglects  the  results  of  this,  his  first, 
phase  wVA  ever  be  satisfactory.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  most  amusing  division  of 
Cobbett's  works  ;  but  it  is  not  the  least 
characteristic,  and  it  is  full  of  interest  for 
the  study  both  of  English  and  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  very  best  account  that 
I  know  of  the  original  American  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  party  strife  that  followed 
the  peace  with  England,  is  contained  in 
the  summary  that  opens  the  works.  Then 
for  some  years  we  find  Cobbett  engaged 
in  fighting  the  Jacobin  party,  the  fight 
constantly  turning  into  skirmishes  on  his 
private  account,  conducted  with  singular 
vigor  if  at  a  length  disproportionate  to 
the  present  interest  of  the  subject.  Here 
is  the  autobiography  before  noticed,  and 
in  all  the  volumes,  especially  the  earlier 
ones,  the  following  of  Swift,  often  by  no 
means  unhappy,  is  very  noticeable.  It  is 
a  little  unlucky  that  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  consists  of  selections  from  Porcu- 
pine's  Gazette  that  is   to  say,  of  actual 
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newspaper   matter   of   the  time,  —  "  slag- 
heaps,"  to  use  Carlyle's  excellent  phrase, 
from  which  the  metal  of  present  applica- 
tion has  been  smelted  out  and  used  up 
long  ago.     This  inconvenience   also  and 
of  necessity  applies  to  the  still  larger  col- 
lection,  duplicating,  as  has  been  said,  a 
little  from  Porcupine,  but  principally  se- 
lected from  the  Register^  which  was  pub- 
lished after  Cobbett's  death.     But  this  is 
of  far  greater  general   importance,  for  it 
contains   the   pith  and  marrow  of  all  his 
writings  on  the  subject  to  which  he  gave 
most  of  his  heart.     Here,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, besides  the  selection  from  Porcupine, 
are  the   masterly  "  Letters  to  Addington 
on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,"  in  which  that 
most  foolish  of  the  foolish  things  called 
armistices  is  treated  as  it  deserved,  and 
with  a  combination  of  vigor   and   states- 
manship   which    Cobbett    never  showed 
after  he   lost  the   benefit  of  Windham's 
patronage     and     (probably)     inspiration. 
Here  too  is  a  defence  of  bull-baiting  after 
Windham's  own  heart.     The  volume  ends 
with   the   "Letters   to   William   Pitt,"  in 
which  Cobbett  declared  and  supported  his 
defection    from   Pitt's   system  generally. 
The   whole   method   and   conduct   of  the 
writings  of  this  time  are  so  different  from 
the  rambling  denunciations  of  Cobbett's 
later  days,  and  from  the  acute  but  rather 
desultory  and  extremely  personal  Porcu- 
pinades,  that  one  is  almost  driven  to  ac- 
cept  the   theory  of    "inspiration."     The 
literary  model  too  has  shifted  from  Swift 
to  Burke,  —  Burke   upon    whom  Cobbett 
was  later  to  pour  torrents  of  his  foolishest 
abuse;  and  both  in  this  first  and  in  the 
second  volume  the  reformer  appears  wan- 
dering  about   in  search   of   subjects   not 
merely  political  but  general,  Crim.  Con., 
Poor-laws,  and  so  forth.     But  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  we  have  to  notice  a  paper  still 
in  the  old  style  and  full  of  good  sense,  on 
boxing.     In  the    third  Cobbett  is  in  full 
Radical  cry.     Here  is  the   article  which 
sent  him  to  Newgate  ;  and  long  before  it 
a  series  of  virulent  attacks  on  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  matter   of   Mrs.  Clarke,  to- 
gether with  onslaughts  on  those  Anti-Jaco- 
bins to  whom  Cobbett  had  once  been  proud 
to  belong.     It  also  includes  a  very  curious 
*•  Plan  for  an  Army,"  which  marks  a  sort 
of  middle  stage  in  Cobbett's  views  on  that 
subject.     The  latter  part   of   it,  and    the 
whole   of   the    next    (the   fourth)  consist 
mainly  of    long   series   on    the    Regency 
(the  last  and  permanent  Regency),  on   the 
regent's  disputes  with  his  wife,  and  on  the 
American    War.      All  this   part    displays 
Cobbett's  growing  ill-temper,  and  also  the 


growing  wildness  of  his  schemes  —  one  of 
which  is  a  sliding  scale  adjusting  all  sala- 
ries, from  the  Civil  List  to  the  soldier's 
pay,  according  to  the  price  of  corn.  But 
there  is  still  no  loss  of  vigor,  if  some  of 
sanity  ;  and  the  opening  paper  of  the  fifth 
volume,  the  famous  "Address  to  the  La- 
borers "  aforesaid,  is,  as  I  have  said,  per- 
haps the  climax  of  Cobbett's  political 
writing  in  point  of  force  and  form  —  which 
thing  I  say  utterly  disagreeing  with  al- 
most all  its  substance.  This  same  fifth 
volume  contains  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Cobbett's  extraordinary  knack  of 
writing,  as  well  as  of  his  rapidly  decreas- 
ing judgment,  in  the  "  Letter  to  Jack  Har- 
row, an  English  Laborer,  on  the  new 
Cheat  of  Savings  Banks."  At  least  half  of 
the  volume  dates  after  Cobbett's  flight, 
while  some  is  posterior  to  his  return.  The 
characteristics  which  distinguish  his  later 
years,  his  wild  crotchets  and  his  fantastic 
running-a-muck  at  all  public  men  of  all 
parties  and  not  least  at  his  own  former 
friends,  distinguish  both  it  and  the  sixth 
and  last,  which  carries  the  selection  down 
to  his  death.  Yet  even  such  things  as  the 
"  Letter  to  Old  George  Rose  "  and  that 
from  "  The  Laborers  of  the  ten  little  Hard 
Parishes  [this  was  Cobbett's  name  for 
the  district  between  Winchester  and  Whit- 
church, much  of  which  had  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  predecessors  of  Lord 
Northbrook]  to  Alexander  Baring,  Loan- 
monger,"  both,  at  a  considerable  distance 
of  time,  show  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  this  odd  person  in  conspicuous 
mixture.  He  is  as  rude,  as  coarse,  as 
personal  as  may  be  ;  he  is  grossly  unjust 
to  individuals  and  wildly  flighty  in  princi- 
ple and  argument^  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  dangerous  counsellor  in 
such,  or  indeed  in  any  times.  Except 
that  he  is  harder-headed  and  absolutely 
unchivalrous,  his  politics  are  very  much 
those  of  Colonel  Newcome.  And  yet  the 
vigor  of  the  style  is  £;till  so  great,  the 
flame  and  heat  of  the  man's  conviction  are 
so  genuine,  his  desire  according  to  the 
best  he  knows  to  benefit  his  clients,  and 
his  unselfishness  in  taking  up  those  cli- 
ents, are  so  unquestionable  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  both  sympathy  and 
admiration.  If  I  had  been  dictator  about 
1830  I  think  I  should  have  hanged  Cob- 
bett;  but  I  should  have  sent  for  him  first 
and  asked  leave  to  shake  hands  with  him 
before  he  went  to  the  gallows. 

These  collections  are  invaluable  to  the 
political  and  historical  student;  and  I 
hardly  know  any  better  models,  not  for 
the  exclusive,  but  for  the  eclectic  attention 
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of   the   political  writer,   especially   if  his 
education    be    academic  and    his   tastes 
rather  anti-popular.     But   there  is  better 
pasture  for  the  general  student.     The  im- 
mense variety  of  the  works,  which,  though 
they  cannot  be  called  non-political  —  Cob- 
bett  would  have  introduced   politics  into 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  as  he  actually 
does  into  grammar  —  are  not  political  in 
main   substance  and   purport.     They  be- 
long almost  entirely,  as  has  been  said,  to 
the  last  seventeen   or   eighteen   years  of 
Cobbett's   life;   and  putting  the  "Year's 
Residence"  aside,   the  "English   Gram- 
mar "  is  the  earliest.     It  is  couched  in  a 
series   of  letters   to  his  son  James,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen on  the  principle  (by  no  means  a  bad 
one)  of  letting  him  pick  up  the  Three  R's 
as  he  pleased,  and   leaving   him  for   the 
rest  "  To  ride  and  hunt  and  shoot,  to  dig 
the  beds  in  the  garden,  to  trim  the  flowers, 
and   to  prune   the   trees."     It  is   like  all 
Cobbett's  books,  on  whatsoever  subject,  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  imperfect  informa- 
tion, shrewd  sense,  and  fantastic  crotchet. 
On  one  page  Cobbett  calmly  instructs  his 
son  that   "  prosody  "  means    "  pronuncia- 
tion ;  "  on  another,  he  confuses  "  etymol- 
ogy "  with  "accidence."     This  may  make 
the  malicious  college  bred  man  envious  of 
the  author's  superior  genius  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  book  contains  about  as 
clear  an  account  of  the  practical  and  work- 
ing  nature    and   use    of    sound   English 
speech  and  writing  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.     Naturally  Cobbett  is  not  always 
right ;    but  if   any  one    will   compare  his 
book,  say  with  a  certain  manual  composed 
by  a  very  learned  Emeritus  professor  in  a 
certain  university  of  Scotland,  and  largely 
inflicted  on  the  youth  of  that  kingdom  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  on  those  of  the  ad- 
joining realm,  he  will  not,  I  think,  be  in 
much  doubt  which  to  prefer.     The  gram- 
mar was  published  in  1818,  and  Cobbett's 
next  book  of  note   was  the   "Religious 
Tracts,"  afterwards  called  "Twelve  Ser- 
mons."    He  says  that  many  parsons  had 
the  good  sense  to  preach  them  ;  and  in- 
deed, a  few  of  his   usual   outbursts   ex- 
cepted, they  are   as   sound  specimens  of 
moral  exhortation  as  anybody  need  wish 
to  hear  or  deliver.     They  are  completed 
characteristically   enough    by  a  wild    on- 
slaught on  the  Jews,  separately  paged,  as 
if  Cobbett  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it.    Then 
came  the  "  Cottage  Economy,"  instructing 
and  exhorting  the  English  laborer  in  the 
arts  of  brewing,  baking,  stock-keeping  of 
all  sorts,  making  straw  bonnets,  and  build- 
ing ice-houses.     This  is  perhaps  the  most 


agreeable  of  all  Cobbett's  minor  books, 
next  to  the  "Rural  Rides."  The  de- 
scriptions are  as  vivid  as  "Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  are  further  lit  up  by  flashes 
of  the  genuine  man.  Thus,  after  a  most 
peaceable  and  practical  discourse  on  the 
making  of  rush-lights,  he  writes:  "You 
may  do  any  sort  of  work  by  this  light ;  and 
if  reading  be  your  taste  you  may  read  the 
foul  libels,  the  lies,  and  abuse  which  are 
circulated  gratis  about  me  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge." 
Here,  too,  is  a  charming  piece  of  frank- 
ness:  "Any  beer  is  better  than  water; 
but  it  shodd  have  j<3//?^  strength  and  some 
weeks  of  age  at  any  rate."  A  rearrange- 
ment of  the  "Horsehoeing  Industry"  of 
Jethro  Tull,  barrister,  and  the  "  French 
Grammar  "  hardly  count  among  his  purely 
and  originally  literary  work  ;  but  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  "  is  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  if  not  one  of  its  most  admi- 
rable parts.  Cobbett's  feud  with  the  clergy 
was  now  at  its  height ;  he  had  long  before 
been  at  daggers  drawn  with  his  own  par- 
son at  Botley.  The  gradual  hardening  of 
his  economic  crazes  made  him  more  and 
more  hate  "  Tithe-Eaters,"  and  his  wrath 
with  them  was  made  hotter  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  as  a  body  opponents  of  re- 
form. So  with  a  mixture  of  astounding 
ignorance  and  of  self-confidence  equally 
amazing,  he  set  to  work  to  put  the  crudest 
Roman  view  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
earlier  times  into  his  own  forcible  En- 
glish. The  book  is  very  amusing;  but  it 
is  so  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  virulence 
of  its  tirades  against  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  rest  so  palpable,  that  even  in  that 
heated  time  it  would  not  do.  It  may  be 
gathered  from  some  remarks  of  Cobbett's 
own  that  he  felt  it  a  practical  failure; 
though  he  never  gave  up  its  views,  and 
constantly  in  his  latest  articles  and 
speeches  invited  everybody  to  search  it 
for  the  foundation  of  all  truth  about  the 
Church  of  England.  The  more  important 
of  his  next  batch  of  publications,  the 
"  Woodlands,"  the  "  English  Gardener," 
"  Cobbett's  Corn,"  restore  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere ;  though  even  here  there  are  the 
usual  spurts.  Very  amusing  is  the  sup- 
pressed wrath  of  the  potato  article  in  the 
"  English  Gardener,"  with  its  magnani- 
mous admission  that  "there  appears  to 
be  nothing  unwholesome  about  it;  and  it  — 
does  very  well  to  qualify  the  effects  of  the  9 
meat  or  to  assist  in  the  swallowing  of 
quantities  of  butter."  Pleasing,  too,  is  the 
remark,  "If  this  turnip  really  did  come 
from  Scotland,  there  is  something  good 
that  is  Scotch."     The  "Cobbett's  Corn," 
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already  noticed,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  all  his  books,  and  an  instance  of  his 
singular  vigor  in  taking  up  fancies.  Al- 
though he  sold  the  seed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  could  in  any  case  have 
made  much  profit  out  of  it ;  and  he  gave 
it  away  so  freely  that  it  would,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, soon  have  been  obtainable  from 
any  seedsman  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  he 
writes  a  stout  volume  about  it,  and  seems 
to  have  taken  wonderful  interest  in  its 
propagation,  chiefly  because  he  hoped  it 
would  drive  out  his  enemy  the  potato. 
The  English  climate  was  naturally  too 
much  for  it;  but  the  most  amusing  thing, 
to  me  at  least,  about  the  whole  matter  is 
the  remembrance  that  the  "yellow  meal" 
which  it,  like  other  maize,  produced,  be- 
came a  short  time  after  Cobbett's  own 
death  the  utter  loathing  and  abomination 
of  English  and  Irish  paupers  and  laborers, 
a  sort  of  sign  and  symbol  of  capitalist 
tyranny.  Soon  afterwards  came  the  last  of 
Cobbett's  really  remarkable  and  excellent 
works,  the  "Advice  to  Young  Men  and 
Incidentally  to  Young  Women,"  one  of 
the  kindliest  and  most  sensible  books  of 
its  kind  ever  written.  The  other  books 
of  Cobbett's  later  years  are  of  little  ac- 
count in  any  way  ;  and  in  the  three  little 
"  Legacies  "  (to  Laborers,  to  Peel,  and  to 
Parsons)  there  is  a  double  portion  of 
now  cut-and-dried  crotchet  in  matter,  and 
hardly  any  of  the  old  power  in  form. 

Yet  to  the  last,  or  at  any  rate  till  his 
disastrous  election,  Cobbett  was  Cobbett. 
The  "  Rural  Rides,"  though  his  own  col- 
lection of  them  stopped  at  1830,  went  on 
to  1832.  This,  the  only  one  of  his  books, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been  repeatedly 
and  recently  reprinted,  shows  him  at  his 
best  and  his  worst;  but  almost  always  at 
his  best  in  form.  Indeed,  the  reader  for 
mere  pleasure  need  hardly  read  anything 
else,  and  will  find  there  to  the  full  the 
delightful  descriptions  of  rural  England, 
the  quaint,  confident,  racy,  wrong-headed 
opinions,  the  command  over  the  English 
language  and  the  ardent  affection  for  the 
English  soil  and  its  children,  that  distin- 
guish Cobbett  at  his  very  best. 

I  have  unavoidably  spent  so  much  time 
on  this  account  of  Cobbett's  own  works, 
—  an  account  which  without  copious  ex- 
tract must  be,  I  fear,  still  inadequate, — 
that  the  anti-Cobbett  polemic  must  go  with 
hardly  any  notice  at  all.  Towards  the 
crisis  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  became  very 
active,  and  at  times  remarkable.  Among 
two  collections  which  I  possess,  one  of 
bound  tracts  dating  from  this  period,  the 
other  of  loose  pamphlets  ranging  over  the 


greater  part  of  Cobbett's  life,  the  keenest 
by  far  is  a  certain  publication  called 
"  Cobbett's  Penny  Trash,"  which  figures 
in  both,  though  one  or  two  others  have  no 
small  point.  The  enemy  naturally  made 
the  utmost  of  the  statement  of  the  con- 
demned laborer  Goodman,  who  lay  in 
Horsham  Gaol  under  sentence  of  death  for 
arson,  that  he  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Cobbett's  adresses  to  commit  the  crime ; 
but  still  better  game  was  made  controver- 
sially of  his  flagrant  and  life-long  incon- 
sistencies, of  his  enormous  egotism,  of  his 
tergiversation  in  the  matter  of  the  offer  to 
discontinue  the  Register^  and  of  his  repu- 
diation of  his  debt  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
And  the  main  sting  of  the  "Penny  Trash," 
which  must  have  been  written  by  a  very 
clever  fellow  indeed,  is  the  imitation  of 
Cobbett's  own  later  style,  its  italics,  its 
repetitions,  its  quaint  mannerisms  of  fling 
and  vaunt.  The  example  of  this  had  of 
course  been  set  much  earlier  by  the 
Smiths  in  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  but  it 
was  even  better  done  here. 

Cobbett  was  indeed  vulnerable  enough. 
He,  if  any  one,  is  the  justification  of  the 
theory  of  Time,  Country,  and  Milieu^  and 
perhaps  the  fact  that  it  only  adjusts  itself  to 
such  persons  as  he  is  the  chief  condemna- 
tion of  that  theory.  Even  with  him  it  fails 
to  account  for  the  personal  genius  which 
after  all  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  him 
tolerable,  and  which  when  he  is  once  toler- 
ated, makes  him  almost  admirable.  Only 
an  English  "  Terrae  Filius,"  destitute  of  the 
education  which  the  traditional  "Terrae 
Filius"  had,  writing,  too,  in  the  stress 
of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  and 
at  hand-grips  with  the  inevitable  abuses 
which  that  struggle  at  once  left  unbettered, 
after  the  usual  gradual  fashion  of  English 
betterment,  and  aggravated  by  the  press- 
ure of  economic  changes  —  could  have 
ventured  to  write  with  so  little  knowledge 
or  range  of  logical  power,  and  yet  have 
written  with  such  individual  force  and 
adaptation  of  style  to  the  temper  of  his 
audience.  At  a  later  period  and  in  differ- 
ent  circumstances  Cobbett  could  hardly 
have  been  so  acrimonious,  so  wildly  fan- 
tastic, so  grossly  and  almost  impudently 
ignorant,  and  if  he  had  been  he  would 
have  been  simply  laughed  at  or  unread. 
At  an  earlier  period,  or  in  another  country, 
he  would  have  been  bought  off  or  cut  off. 
Even  at  the  same  time  the  mere  circum- 
stantial fact  of  the  connection  of  most 
educated  and  well-informed  writers  with 
the  government  or  at  least  with  the  regu- 
lar opposition,  gave  such  a  free-lance  as 
this  an  unequalled  opportunity  of  making 
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himself  heard.  His  very  inconsistency, 
his  very  ferocity,  his  very  ignorance,  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
who  just  then  were  the  persons  of  most 
importance.  And  to  these  persons  that 
characteristic  of  his  which  is  either  most 
laughable  or  most  disgusting  to  the  edu- 
cated—  his  most  unparalleled,  his  almost 
inconceivable  egotism  —  was  no  draw- 
back. When  Cobbett  with  many  italics 
in  an  advertisement  to  all  his  later  books 
told  them,  "  When  I  am  asked  what  books 
a  young  man  or  young  woman  ought  to 
read  I  always  answer:  'Let  him  or  her 
read  all  the  books  that  I  have  written,^  " 
proceeding  to  show  in  detail  that  this  was 
no  humorous  gasconade  but  a  serious  rec- 
ommendation, one  "which  it  is  my  duty 
to  give,"  the  classes  laughed  consumedly. 
But  the  masses  felt  that  Cobbett  was 
at  any  rate  a  much  cleverer  and  more 
learned  person  than  themselves,  had  no 
objection  on  the  score  of  taste,  and  were 
naturally  conciliated  by  his  partisanship 
on  their  own  side.  And,  clever  as  he  was, 
he  was  not  too  clever  for  them.  He  knew 
that  they  cared  nothing  about  consistency, 
nothing  about  chivalry,  nothing  about 
logic.  He  could  make  just  enough  and 
not  too  much  parade  of  facts  and  figures 
to  impress  them.  And  above  all  he  had 
that  invaluable  gift  of  belief  in  himself 
and  in  his  own  fallacies  which  no  dema- 
gogue can  do  without.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  fatal  delusion  than  the  notion,  enter- 
tained by  many  persons,  that  a  mere 
charlatan,  a  conscious  charlatan,  can  be 
effective  as  a  statesman,  especially  on  the 
popular  side.  Such  a  one  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent understrapper;  but  he  will  never 
be  a  real  leader. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Cobbett  is 
only  a  lesson,  a  memory,  and  an  example, 
which  are  all  rather  dead  things.  In  re- 
spect of  his  own  native  literary  genius  he 
is  still  a  thing  alive  and  delectable.  I 
have  endeavored,  as  far  as  has  been  pos- 
sible in  treating  a  large  subject  in  little 
room,  to  point  out  his  characteristics  in 
this  respect  also.  But  as  happens  with  all 
writers  of  his  kidney  he  is  not  easily  to  be 
characterized.  Like  certain  wines  he  has 
the  go{it  du  terroir ;  and  that  gust  is 
rarely  or  never  definable  in  words.  It  is, 
however,  I  think  critically  safe  to  say  that 
the  intensity  and  peculiarity  of  Cobbett's 
literary  savor  are  in  the  ratio  of  his  limita- 
tion. He  was  content  to  ignore  so  vast  a 
number  of  things,  he  so  bravely  pushed 
his  ignorance  into  contempt  of  them  and 


almost  into  denial  of  their  real  existence, 
that  the  other  things  are  real  for  him  and 
in  his  writings  to  a  degree  almost  unex- 
ampled. I  am  not  the  first  by  many  to 
suggest  that  we  are  too  diffuse  in  our 
modern  imagination,  that  we  are  cumbered 
about  too  many  things.  No  one  could 
bring  this  accusation  against  Cobbett ;  for 
immense  as  his  variety  is  in  particulars, 
these  particulars  group  themselves  under 
comparatively  few  general  heads.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  unjust  in  suggest- 
ing that  this  ideal  was  little  more  than  the 
bellyful,  that  Messer  Gaster  was  not  only 
his  first  but  his  one  and  sufficient  master 
of  arts.  He  was  not  irreligious,  he  was 
not  immoral;  but  his  religion  and  his 
morality  were  of  the  simplest  and  most 
matter-of-fact  kind.  Philosophy,  aesthet- 
ics, literature,  the  more  abstract  sciences, 
even  refinements  of  sensual  comfort  and 
luxury  he  cared  nothing  for.  Indeed  he 
had  a  strong  dislike  to  most  of  them.  He 
must  always  have  been  fighting  about 
something;  but  I  think  his  polemics  might 
have  been  harmlessly  parochial  at  another 
time.  It  is  marvellous  how  this  reso- 
lute confinement  of  view  at  once  sharpens 
and  sublimates  the  eyesight  within  the 
confines.  He  has  somewhere  a  really 
beautiful  and  almost  poetical  passage  of 
enthusiasm  over  a  great  herd  of  oxen  as 
"so  much  splendid  meat."  He  can  see 
the  swells  of  the  downs,  the  flashing  of 
the  winter  bournes  as  they  spring  from 
the  turf  where  they  have  lain  hid,  the  fan- 
tastic outline  of  the  oak  woods,  the  red- 
dening sweep  of  the  great  autumn  fields 
of  corn  as  few  have  seen  them,  and  can 
express  them  all  with  rare  force  and 
beauty  in  words.  But  he  sees  all  these 
things  conjointly  and  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mutton  that  the  downs 
will  breed  and  the  rivers  water,  the  faggots 
that  the  laborer  will  brin^  home  at  even- 
beer 
strictly  according  to  the 
precepts  of  *'  Cottage  Economy."  It  may 
be  to  some  minds  a  strange  and  almost 
incredible  combination.  It  is  not  so  to 
mine,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  dint  of  it  and 
by  dint  of  holding  himself  to  it  he  achieved 
his  actual  success  of  literary  production. 
To  believe  in  nothing  very  much,  or  in  a 
vast  number  of  things  dispersedly,  may  be 
the  secret  of  criticism;  but  to  believe  in 
something  definite,  were  it  only  the  beUy- 
ful,  and  to  believe  in  it  furiously  and  ex- 
clusively is,  with  almost  all  men,  the  secret 
of  original  art. 

George  Saintsbury. 


ing,  the  bread  he  will  bake  and  the 
he  will  brew 
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From  Longman's  Maa;azine. 
THE   COMING  OF   SUMMER.* 

BY    RICHARD    JEFFERIES,    AUTHOR  OF   "THE 
GAMEKEEPER  AT   HOME,"   ETC.,    ETC. 

The  June  sky  is  of  the  deepest  blue 
when  seen  above  the  fresh  foliage  of  the 
oaks  in  the  mornins:  before  the  sun  has 
filled  the  heavens  with  his  meridian  light. 
To  see  the  blue  at  its  best  it  needs  some- 
thing to  form  a  screen  so  that  the  azure 
may  strike  the  eye  with  its  fulness  un- 
diminished by  its  own  beauty.  For  if  you 
look  at  the  open  sky  such  a  breadth  of  the 
same  hue  tones  itself  down,  but  let  the 
eye  rise  upwards  along  a  wall  of  oak 
spray,  then  at  the  rim  the  rich  blue  is 
thick,  quite  thick,  opaque,  and  steeped  in 
luscious  color.  Unless,  indeed,  upon  the 
high  downs  —  there  the  June  sky  is  too 
deep  even  for  the  brilliance  of  the  light, 
and  requires  no  more  screen  than  the 
hand  put  up  to  shade  the  eyes.  These 
level  plains  by  the  Thames  are  different, 
and  here  I  like  to  see  the  sky  behind  and 
over  an  oak. 

About  Surbiton  the  oaks  come  out  into 
leaf  earlier  than  in  many  places ;  this 
spring  there  were  oak  leaves  appearing 
on  April  24,  yet  so  backward  are  some 
of  them  that,  while  all  the  rest  were  green, 
there  were  two  in  the  hedge  of  a  field  by 
the  Ewell  Road  still  dark  within  ten  days 
of  June.  They  looked  dark  because  their 
trunks  and  boughs  were  leafless  against  a 
background  of  hawthorn,  elm,  and  other 
trees  in  full  foliage,  the  clover  flowering 
under  them,  and  May  bloom  on  the  hedge. 
They  were  black  as  winter,  and  even  now, 
on  the  first  of  June,  the  leaves  are  not 
fully  formed.  The  trees  flowered  in  great 
perfection  this  spring;  many  oaks  were 
covered  with  their  green  pendants,  and 
they  hung  from  the  sycamores.  Except 
the  chestnuts,  whose  bloom  can  hardly 
be  overlooked,  the  flowering  of  the  trees 
is  but  little  noticed  ;  the  elm  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  becomes  ruddy — it  is  as 
early  as  the  catkins  on  the  hazel ;  willow, 
aspen,  oak,  sycamore,  ash,  all  have  flower 
or  catkin  —  even  the  pine,  whose  fructifi- 
cation is  very  interesting.  The  pines  or 
Scotch  firs  by  the  Long  Ditton  road  hang 
their  sweeping  branches  to  the  verge  of 
the  footpath,  and  the  new  cones,  the  sul- 

*  This  paper,  which  was  recently  found  by  Mrs. 
Jefferies  among  her  husband's  papers,  was  probably 
written  on  June  i,  1881,  and  the  succeeding  days. 
It  contains  one  or  two  resemblances  to  the  famous 
"Pageant  of  Summer,"  which,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  number  of  this  magazine  for  June,  1883.  — 
Ed.  Longma^ s  Magazine. 


phur  farina,  and  the  fresh  shoots  are  easily 
seen.  The  very  earliest  oak  to  put  forth 
its  flowers  is  in  a  garden  on  Oak  Hill;  it 
is  green  with  them,  while  yet  the  bitter 
winds  have  left  a  sense  of  winter  in  the 
air. 

There  is  a  broad  streak  of  bright  yellow 
—  charlock  —  in  the  open,  arable  field  be- 
yond the  Common.  It  lights  up  the  level 
landscape,  the  glance  falls  on  it  immedi- 
ately. Field  beans  are  in  flower,  and  their 
scent  comes  sweet  even  through  the  dust 
of  the  Derby  day.  Red  heads  of  trifolium 
dot  the  ground ;  the  vetches  have  long 
since  been  out  and  are  so  still ;  along  the 
hedges  parsley  forms  a  white  fringe.  The 
charlock  seems  late  this  year;  it  is  gen- 
erally up  well  before  June  ;  the  first  flowers 
by  the  roadside  or  rickyard,  in  a  waste, 
dry  corner.  Such  dry,  waste  places  send 
up  plants  to  flower,  such  as  charlock  and 
poppy,  quicker  than  happens  in  better 
soil,  but  they  do  not  reach  nearly  the 
height  or  size.  The  field  beans  are  short 
from  lack  of  rain  ;  there  are  some  reeds 
in  the  ditch  by  them,  and  these,  too,  are 
short  ;  they  have  not  half  shot  up  yet  for 
the  same  reason.  On  the  sward  by  the 
Long  Ditton  road  the  goatsbeard  is  up; 
it  grows  to  some  size  there  every  season, 
but  is  not  very  common  elsewhere.  It  is 
said  to  close  its  sepals  at  noon,  and  was 
therefore  called  "  Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,'^ 
but  in  fact  it  shuts  much  earlier,  and  often 
does  not  open  at  all,  and  you  may  pass 
twenty  times  and  not  see  it  open.  Its 
head  is  like  that  of  the  dandelion,  and 
children  blow  it  to  see  what's  o'clock  in 
the  same  way.  It  forms  a  large  ball,  and 
browner;  dandelion  seed  balls  are  white. 
The  grass  is  dotted  with  them  now  ;  they 
give  a  glossy,  silky  appearance  to  the 
meadows.  Tiny  pink  geranium  flowers 
show  on  bunches  of  dusty  grass;  silver 
weed  lays  its  yellow,  buttercup-like  flower 
on  the  ground,  placing  it  in  the  angle  of 
the  road  and  the  sward,  where  the  sward 
makes  a  ridge.  Cockspur  grass  —  three 
claws  and  a  spur  like  a  cock's  foot  —  is 
already  whitened  with  pollen  ;  already  in 
comparison,  for  the  grasses  are  late  to  lift 
their  heads  this  summer.  As  the  petals 
of  the  May  fall  the  young  leaves  appear, 
small  and  green,  to  gradually  enlarge 
through  the  haytime. 

A  slight  movement  of  the  leaves  on  a 
branch  of  birch  shows  that  something 
living  is  there,  and  presently  the  little 
head  and  neck  of  a  whitethroat  peers  over 
them,  and  then  under,  looking  above  and 
beneath  each  leaf,  and  then  with  a  noise- 
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less  motion  passing  on  to  the  next.  An- 
other whitethroat  follows  immediately,  and 
there  is  not  a  leaf  forgotten  nor  a  creeping 
thing  that  can  hide  from  them.  Every 
tree  and  every  bush  is  visited  by  these 
birds,  and  others  of  the  insect-feeders  ; 
the  whole  summer's  day  they  are  search- 
ing, and  the  caterpillar,  as  it  comes  down 
on  a  thread,  slipping  from  the  upper 
branches,  only  drops  into  their  beaks. 
Birds,  too,  that  at  other  periods  feed  on 
grain  and  seed,  now  live  themselves,  and 
bring  up  their  young,  upon  insects. 

I  went  to  look  over  a  gate  to  see  how 
the  corn  was  rising — it  is  so  short,  now 
in  June,  that  it  will  not  hide  a  hare  —  and 
on  comins:  near  there  was  a  cock  chaffinch 
perched  on  the  top,  a  fine  bird  in  full  color. 
He  did  not  move  though  I  was  now  within 
three  yards,  nor  till  I  could  have  almost 
touched  him  did  he  fly;  he  had  a  large 
caterpillar  in  his  beak,  and  no  doubt  his 
nest  or  the  young  from  it  were  in  the 
hedge.  In  feeding  the  young  birds  the 
old  ones  always  perch  first  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  after  waiting  a  minute  proceed 
to  their  fledglings.  Should  a  blackbird 
come  at  full  speed  across  the  meadow  and 
stay  on  a  hedgetop,  and  then  go  down  into 
the  mound,  it  is  certain  that  his  nest  is 
there.  If  a  thrush  frequents  a  tree,  flying 
up  into  the  branches  for  a  minute  and  then 
descending  into  the  underwood,  most  likely 
the  young  thrushes  are  there. 

Little  indeed  do  the  birds  care  for  ap- 
propriate surroundings;  anything  does  for 
them,  they  do  not  aim  at  effect.  I  heard 
a  titlark  singing  his  loudest,  and  found 
him  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  tub,  formed 
of  a  barrel  sawn  in  two,  placed  in  the  field 
for  the  horses  to  drink  from,  as  there  was 
no  pond.  Some  swallows  are  very  fond  of 
a  notice-board  fastened  to  a  pole  beside 
the  Hogsmill  bank.  Upon  its  upper  edge 
they  perch  and  twitter  sweetly.  There  is 
a  muddy  pond  by  Tolworth  Farm,  near 
the  road;  it  is  muddy  because  a  herd  of 
cows  drink  from  and  stand  in  it,  stirring 
up  the  bottom.  An  elm  overhangs  it,  and 
the  lower  boughs  are  dead  and  leafless. 
On  these  there  are  always  swallows  twit- 
tering over  the  water.  Grey  and  yellow 
wagtails  run  along  the  verge.  In  the 
morning  the  flock  of  goslings  who  began 
to  swim  in  the  pond,  now  grown  large  and 
grey,  arrange  themselves  in  a  double  row, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  in  loose 
order,  tuck  their  bills  under  their  wings, 
and  sleep.  Two  old  birds  stand  in  the 
rear  as  if  in  command  of  the  detachment. 
A  sow,  plastered  with  mud  like  the  rhi- 


noceri  in  the  African  lakes,  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  brown  water,  so  nearly  the  hue 
of  the  water  and  the  mire  and  so  exactly  at 
their  juncture  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 
But  the  sweet  summer  swallows  sing  on 
the  branches  ;  they  do  not  see  the  wallow- 
ing animal,  they  see  only  the  sunshine  and 
the  summer,  golden  buttercups  and  blue 
sky. 

In  the  hollow  at  Long  Ditton  I  had  the 
delight,  a  day  or  two  since,  to  see  a  king- 
fisher. There  is  a  quiet  lane,  and  at  the 
bottom  in  a  valley  two  ponds,  one  in  en- 
closed grounds,  the  other  in  a  meadow 
opposite.  Standing  there  a  minute  to  see 
if  there  was  a  martin  among  the  birds  with 
which  the  pond  in  the  grounds  is  thickly 
covered,  something  came  shooting  straight 
towards  me,  and  swerving  only  a  yard  or 
two  to  pass  me,  a  kingfisher  went  by.  His 
blue  wings,  his  ruddy  front,  the  white 
streak  beside  his  neck,  and  long  bill,  were 
all  visible  for  a  moment ;  then  he  was 
away  straight  over  the  meadow,  the  direct- 
ness of  his  course  enabling  it  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  till  he  cleared  the 
distant  hedge,  probably  going  to  visit  his 
nest.  Kingfishers,  though  living  by  the 
stream,  often  build  a  good  way  from  water. 
The  months  have  lengthened  into  years 
since  I  saw  one  here  before,  sitting  on  the 
trunk  of  a  willow  which  bends  over  the 
pond  in  the  mead.  The  tree  rises  out  of 
the  water  and  is  partly  in  it;  it  is  hung 
with  moss,  and  the  kingfisher  was  on  the 
trunk  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface. 
After  that  there  came  severe  winters,  and 
till  now  I  did  not  see  another  here.  So 
that  the  bird  came  upon  me  unexpectedly 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  that 
overhang  the  water,  past  me,  and  on  into 
the  sunshine  over  the  buttercups  and  sor- 
rel of  the  field. 

This  hollow  at  Long  Ditton  is  the  very 
place  of  singing  birds  ;  never  was  such  a 
place  for  singing  —  the  valley  is  full  of 
music.  In  the  oaks  blackbirds  whistle; 
you  do  not  often  see  them,  they  are  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  foliage  up  on  high,  for 
they  seek  the  top  branches  which  are  more 
leafy,  but  once  now  and  then  they  quietly 
flutter  across  to  another  perch.  The 
blackbird's  whistle  is  very  human,  like  a 
human  being  playing  the  flute;  an  uncer- 
tain player,  now  drawing  forth  a  bar  of  a  i 
beautiful  melody  and  then  losing  it  again.  " 
He  does  not  know  what  quiver  or  what 
turn  his  note  will  take  before  it  ends;  the 
note  leads  him  and  completes  itself.  It  is 
a  song  which  strives  to  express  the  sing- 
er's keen  delight,  the   singer's  exquisite 
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appreciation  of  the  loveliness  of  the  days  ; 
the  golden  glory  of  the  meadow,  the  light, 
the  luxurious  shadows,  the  indolent  clouds 
reclining    on    their  azure    couch.      Such 
thoughts  can   only  be  expressed  in  frag- 
ments, like  a  sculptor's  chips  thrown  off 
as  the  inspiration  seizes  him,  not  mechan- 
ically sawn  to  a  set  line.     Now  and  again 
the  blackbird  feels  the  beauty  of  the  time, 
the  large  white  daisy  stars,  the  grass  with 
yellow-dusted  tips,   the  air  which   comes 
so   softly,  unperceived  by  any  precedent 
rustle  of  the  hedge,  the  water  which  runs 
slower,  held  a  while  by  rootlet,  flag,  and 
forget-me-not.     He  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
time  and  he  must  say  it.     His  notes  come 
like  wild  flowers,  not  sown  in  order.     The 
sunshine  opens  and  shuts  the  stops  of  his 
instrument.     There  is  not  an  oak  without 
a  blackbird,  and  there  are  others  afar  off 
in  the  hedges.     The  thrushes  sing  louder 
here  than  anywhere;  they  really  seem  to 
have   louder  notes ;    they   are  all   round. 
Thrushes  appear  to  vary  their  songs  with 
the  period  of  the  year;  they  sing  loudly 
now,  but  more  plaintively  and  delicately 
in    the    autumn.      Warblers   and   willow 
wrens  sing  out  of  sight  among  the  trees, 
they    are    easily   hidden    by  a  leaf;    ivy 
leaves  are  so  smooth,  with  an  enamelled 
surface,  that  high  up  as  the  wind  moves 
them  they  reflect  the  sunlight  and  scintil- 
late.     Greenfinches   in    the    elms    never 
cease  love-making,  and  love-making  needs 
much  soft  talking.     There  is  a  nightingale 
in  a  bush  by  the  lane  which  sings  so  loud 
the  hawthorn   seems   to  shake  with    the 
vigor  of   his  song;    too   loud,   though   a 
nightingale,  if  you  stand  at  the  verge  of 
the  boughs,  as  he  would  let  you  without 
alarm  ;  further  away  it  becomes  sweet  and 
softer.      Yellow-hammers    call    from   the 
trees  up  towards  the  arable  fields.     There 
are  but  a  few  of  them  ;  it  is  the  place  of 
singing  birds. 

The  doves  in  the  copse  are  nearer  the 
house  this  year  ;  I  see  them  more  often  in 
the  field  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  As  the 
dove  rises  the  white  fringe  on  the  tip  of 
the  tail  becomes  visible,  especially  when 
flying  up  into  a  tree.  One  afternoon  one 
flew  up  into  a  hornbeam  close  to  the  gar- 
den, beside  it  in  fact,  and  perched  there 
full  in  view,  not  twenty  yards  at  farthest. 
At  first  he  sat  upright,  raising  his  neck 
and  watching  us  in  the  garden;  then,  in 
a  minute  or  so,  turned  and  fluttered  down 
to  his  nest.  The  wood-pigeons  are  more 
quiet  now;  their  whoo-hoo-ing  is  not  so 
frequently  heard.  By  the  sounds  up  in 
the  elms  at  the  top  of  the   Brighton  Road 


(at  the  end  of   Langley  Lane)  the  young 
rooks  have  not  yet  all  flown,  though  it  is 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June.     There 
is  a  little  pond  near  the  rookeries  and  by 
it  a  row  of  elms.     From  one  of   these  a 
heavy  bough  has  just  fallen  without  the 
least  apparent  cause.     There  is  no  sign  of 
lightning,  nor  does  it  even  look  decayed  ; 
the  wood  has  fractured  short  off;  it  came 
down  with  such  force  that  the  ends  of  the 
lesser  branches  are  broken  and  turned  up, 
though  as  it  was  the  lowest  limb  it  had  not 
far  to  fall,  showing  the  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber.   There  has  been  no  hurricane  of  wind, 
nothing  at  all  to  cause  it,  yet  this  thick 
bough  snapped.     No  other  tree  is  subject 
to  these  dangerous  falls  of  immense  limbs, 
without  warning  or  apparent  cause,  so  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  rest  under  elms.     An  acci- 
dent might  not  occur  once  in  ten  years, 
nevertheless  the  risk  is  there.     Elms  top- 
ple over  before  gales  which  scarcely  affect 
other  trees,  or  only  tear  off  a  few  twigs. 
Two  have  thus   been   thrown,  recently  — 
within    eighteen   months  —  in   the    fields 
opposite  Tolworth  Farm.     The  elm  drags 
up  its  own  roots,  which  are  often  only  a 
fringe  round  its  butt,  and  leaves  a  hollow 
in  the  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  simply  stood 
on   end  and    held    by    these    guy-ropes. 
Other   trees   do  indeed   fall  in  course  of 
time,  but  not  till  they  are  obviously  on  the 
point  of  tottering,  but  the  elm  goes  down 
in  full  pride  of  foliage.    By  this  pond  there 
is  a  rough  old  oak,  which  is  the  peculiar 
home   of  some  titmice;   they  were  there 
every  day  far  back  on  the  frost  and  snow, 
and  their  sharp  notes  sounded  like  some 
one   chipping  the   ice  on  the  horsepond 
with  an   iron   instrument.     Probably,  be- 
fore now,  they  have  had  a  nest  in  a  crev- 
ice. 

The  tallest  grass  yet  to  be  seen  is  in  a 
little,  orchard  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Long  Ditton  road.  This  little  orchard  is 
a  favorite  spot  of  mine,  meaning,  of  course, 
to  look  at ;  it  is  a  natural  orchard  and  left 
to  itself.  The  palings  by  the  road  are 
falling,  and  held  up  chiefly  by  the  bram- 
bles and  the  ivy  that  has  climbed  up  them. 
There  are  trees  on  the  left  and  trees  on 
the  right;  a  fine  spruce  fir  at  the  back. 
The  apple-trees  are  not  set  in  straight 
lines;  they  were  at  first,  but  some  have 
died  away  and  left  an  irregularity.  The 
trees  themselves  lean  this  way  and  that; 
they  are  scarred  and  marked  as  it  were 
with  lichen  and  moss.  It  is  the  home  of 
birds.  A  blackbird  had  a  nest  this  spring 
in  the  bushes  on  the  left  side,  a  nightin- 
gale in  the  bushes  on  the  right  side,  and 
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there  he  sangf  and  sang  for  hours  every 
morning.  A  sharp,  relentless  shrike  lives 
in  one  of  the  trees  close  by,  and  is  perpet- 
ually darting  across  the  road  upon  insects 
on  the  sward  among  the  fern  there.  There 
are  several  thrushes  who  reside  in  this 
orchard  besides  the  lesser  birds.  Swal- 
lows sometimes  twitter  from  the  tops  of 
the  apple-trees.  As  the  grass  is  so  safe 
from  intrusion  one  of  the  earliest  butter- 
cups flowers  here.  The  apple  bloom  ap- 
pears rosy  on  the  bare  boughs  only  lately 
scourged  by  the  east  wind.  After  a  time 
the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  set  about  into 
the  green  of  the  hedges  and  bushes  and 
the  dark  spruce  behind.  Bennets,  the 
flower  of  the  grass,  come  up.  The  first 
bennet  is  to  green  things  what  a  swallow 
is  to  the  breathing  creatures  of  summer. 
White  horse-chestnut  blooms  stand  up  in 
their  stately  way,  lighting  the  path,  which 
is  strewn  with  fallen  oak  flower.  May 
appears  on  the  hawthorn  ;  there  is  an  early 
bush  of  it.  Now  the  grass  is  so  high  the 
flowers  are  lost  under  it,  even  the  butter- 
cups are  overtopped,  and  soon  as  the 
young  apples  take  form  and  shape  white 
bramble  bloom  will  cover  the  bushes  by 
the  palings.  Acorns  will  show  on  the 
oaks ;  the  berries  will  ripen  from  red  to 
black  beneath.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
path,  where  the  dandelions  and  plantains 
are  thick  with  seed,  the  greenfinches  will 
come  down  and  select  those  they  like 
best;  this  they  often  do  by  the  footpath 
beside  the  road.  Lastly,  the  apples  be- 
come red  ;  the  beech  in  the  corner  has  an 
orange  spray,  and  cones  hang  long  and 
brown  upon  the  spruce.  The  thrushes 
after  silence  sing  again,  and  autumn  ap- 
proaches. But,  pass  when  you  may,  this 
little  orchard  has  always  something  be- 
cause it  is  left  to  itself  —  I  had  written 
neglected,  I  struck  the  word  out,  for  this 
is  not  neglect,  this  is  true  attention,  to 
leave  it  to  itself,  so  that  the  young  trees 
trail  over  the  bushes  and  stay  till  the 
berries  fall  of  their  own  over-ripeness,  if 
perchance  spared  by  the  birds  ;  so  that  the 
dead  brown  leaves  He  and  are  not  swept 
away  unless  the  wind  pleases  ;  so  that  all 
things  follow  their  own  course  and  bent. 
Almost  opposite,  by  autumn,  when  the 
reapers  are  busy  with  the  sheaves,  the 
hedge  is  white  with  the  large  trumpet 
flowers  of  the  greater  convolvulus.  The 
hedgerow  seems  made  of  convolvulus  then, 
nothing  but  convolvulus;  nowhere  else 
does  the  flower  flourish  so  strongly,  and 
the  bines  remain  till  the  following  spring. 
This  little  orchard,  without  a  path  through 


it,  without  a  border,  or  a  parterre,  or  a  ter- 
race, is  a  place  to  sit  down  and  dream  in, 
notwithstanding  that  it  touches  the  road, 
for  thus  left  to  itself  it  has  acquired  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  stillness  such  as 
belongs  to  and  grows  up  in  woods  and  far- 
away coombs  of  the  hills.  A  stray  passer- 
by would  go  on  without  even  noticing  it 
it  is  so  commonplace  and  unpretentious, 
merely  a  corner  of  meadow  irregularly 
dotted  with  apple-trees  ;  a  place  that  needs 
frequent  glances  and  a  dreamy  mood  to 
understand  as  the  birds  understand  it. 
They  are  always  here,  even  in  the  winter, 
starlings  and  blackbirds  particularly,  who 
resort  to  a  kind  of  furrow  there,  which, 
even  in  frost,  seems  to  afford  them  some 
food.  In  the  spring  thrushes  move  along, 
rustling  the  fallen  leaves  as  they  search 
behind  the  arum  sheaths  unrolling  beside 
the  palings,  or  under  the  shelter  of  the 
group  of  trees  where  arum  roots  are  plen- 
tiful. There  are  nooks  and  corners  from 
which  shy  creatures  can  steal  out  from  the 
shadow  and  be  happy.  The  dew  falls 
softly,  more  noiseless  than  snow,  and  a 
star  shines  to  the  north  over  the  spruce 
fir.  By  day  there  is  a  loving  streak 
of  sunshine  somewhere  among  the  tree 
trunks  ;  by  night  a  star  above.  The  trees 
are  nothing  to  speak  of  in  size  or  height, 
but  they  seem  always  to  bloom  well  and 
to  be  fruitful;  tree-climbers  run  up  these 
and  then  go  off  to  the  elms. 

Beside  the  Long  Ditton  road,  up  the 
gentle  incline  on  the  left  side,  the  broad 
sward  is  broken  by  thickets  and  brake  like 
those  of  a  forest.  If  a  forest  were  cleared, 
as  those  in  America  are  swept  away  be- 
fore the  axe,  but  a  line  of  underwood  left 
beside  the  highway,  the  result  would  be 
much  the  same  as  may  be  seen  here  when 
the  bushes  and  fern  are  in  perfection. 
Thick  hawthorn  bushes  stand  at  unequal 
distances  surrounded  with  brake  ;  one  with 
a  young  oak  in  the  centre.  Fern  extends 
from  one  thicket  to  the  other,  and  bram- 
bles fence  the  thorns,  which  are  them- 
selves well  around.  From  such  coverts 
the  boar  was  started  in  old  English  days, 
the  fawns  hide  behind  and  about  them 
even  now  in  many  a  fair  park,  and  where 
there  are  no  deer  they  are  frequented  by 
hares.  So  near  the  dust  which  settles  on 
them  as  the  wheels  raise  it,  of  course,  M 
every  dog  that  passes  runs  through,  and  ^, 
no  game  could  stay  an  hour,  but  they  are 
the  exact  kind  of  cover  game  like.  One 
morning  this  spring,  indeed,  I  noticed  a 
cock  pheasant  calmly  walking  along  the 
ridge  of  a  furrow  in   the  ploughed   field. 
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parted  from  these  bushes  by  the  hedo:e. 
He  was  so  near  the  highway  that  I  could 
see  the  ring  about  his  neck.  I  have  seen 
peewits  or  green  plovers  in  the  same  field, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  built  on.  But 
though  no  game  could  stay  an  hour  in 
such  places,  lesser  birds  love  them,  white- 
throats  build  there,  goldcrests  come  down 
from  the  dark  pines  opposite  —  they  seem 
fond  of  pines  —  yellow-hammers  sit  and 
sing  on  them,  and  they  are  visited  all  day 
long  by  one  or  other.  The  little  yellow 
flowers  of  tormentil  are  common  in  the 
grass  as  autumn  approaches,  and  grass- 
hoppers, which  do  not  seem  plentiful  here, 
sing  there.  Some  betony  flowers  are  op- 
posite on  the  other  sward.  There  is  a 
marshy  spot  by  one  of  the  bushes  where 
among  the  rushes  various  semi-aquatic 
grasses  grow.  Blackberries  are  thick  in 
favorable  seasons  — like  all  fruit  they  are 
an  uncertain  crop;  and  hawkweeds  are 
there  everywhere  on  the  sward  towards 
the  edge.  The  peculiar  green  of  fern, 
which  is  more  of  a  relief  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  shrub  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, so  much  so  that  I  wonder  it  is 
not  more  imitated,  is  remarkable  here 
when  the  burning  July  sun  shines  on  the 
white  dust  thus  fringed.  By  then  trees 
are  gone  off  in  color,  the  hedges  are  tired 
with  heat,  but  the  fern  is  a  soft  green 
which  holds  the  glance.  This  varies  much 
with  various  seasons;  this  year  the  fern 
is  particularly  late  from  a  lack  of  moisture, 
but  sometimes  it  is  really  beautiful  be- 
tween these  bushes.  It  is  cut  down  in  its 
full  growth  by  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  road,  and  the  scene  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed for  the  remainder  of  the  season; 
it  is  not  often  that  such  bushes  and  such 
fern  are  found  beside  the  highway,  and  if 
not  any  annoyance  to  the  residents,  are 
quite  as  worthy  of  preservation  (not  "  pres- 
ervation "  by  beadle)  as  open  spaces  like 
commons.  Children,  and  many  of  larger 
growth,  revel  about  them,  gathering  the 
flowers  in  spring  and  summer,  the  grasses 
and  the  blackberries  in  autumn.  It  is  but 
a  strip  of  sward,  but  it  is  as  wild  as  if  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest.  A  pleasure  to  every 
one  —  therefore  destroy  it. 

In  the  evening  from  the  rise  of  the  road 
here  I  sometimes  hear  the  cry  of  a  barn 
owl  skirting  the  hedge  of  Southborough 
Park,  and  disappearing  under  the  shadow 
of  the  elms  that  stand  there.  The  stars 
appear  and  the  whole  dome  of  the  sum- 
mer night  is  visible,  for  in  a  level  plain 
like  this  a  slight  elevation  brings  the  hori- 
zon into  view.     Without  moon  the  June 


nights  are  white  ;  a  faint  white  light  shows 
through  the  trees  of  Southborough  Park 
northwards;  the  west  has  not  lost  all  its 
tint  over  the  Ditton  hollow  ;  white  flowers 
stand  in  the  grass  ;  white  road,  white  flint- 
heaps  even,  white  clouds,  and  the  stars, 
too,  light  without  color. 

By  day  the  breeze  comes  south  and  west, 
free  over  fields,  over  corn  and  grass  and 
hedgerow;  so  slight  a  mound  as  this  mere 
rise  in  the  riverside  plain  lifts  you  up  into 
the  current  of  the  air.  Where  the  wind 
comes  the  sunlight  is  purer. 

The  sorrel  is  now  high  and  ripening  in 
the  little  meadows  beside  the  road  just 
beyond  the  orchard.  As  it  ripens  the 
meadow  becomes  red,  for  the  stalks  rise 
above  the  grass.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  feast  of  seeds.  The  sorrel  ripens 
just  as  the  fledglings  are  leaving  the  nest; 
if  you  watch  the  meadow  a  minute  you 
will  see  the  birds  go  out  to  it,  now  flying 
up  a  moment  and  then  settling  again. 
After  a  while  comes  the  feast  of  grain; 
then  another  feast  of  seeds  among  the 
stubble,  and  the  ample  fields,  and  the  furze 
of  the  hills  ;  then  berries,  and  then  winter, 
and  the  last  seed. 

A  June  rose.  Something  caught  my 
eye  on  the  top  of  the  high  hawthorn  hedge 
beside  the  Brighton  Road  one  evening  as 
it  was  growing  dusk,  and  on  looking  again 
there  was  a  spray  of  briar  in  flower,  two 
roses  in  full  bloom  and  out  of  reach,  and 
one  spray  of  three  growing  buds.  So  it 
is  ever  with  the  June  rose.  It  is  found 
unexpectedly,  and  when  you  are  not  look- 
ing for  it.  It  is  a  gift,  not  a  discovery,  or 
anything  earned  —  a  gift  like  love  and 
happiness.  With  ripening  grasses  the 
rose  comes,  and  the  rose  is  summer;  till 
then  it  is  spring.  On  the  green  banks  — 
waste  places  —  beside  the  "New  Road" 
(Kingsdown  Road  formerly)  the  streaked 
pink  convolvulus  is  in  flower  ;  a  sign  that 
the  spring  forces  have  spent  themselves, 
that  the  sun  is  near  his  fulness.  The 
flower  itself  is  shapely,  yet  it  is  not  quite 
welcome;  it  says  too  plainly  that  we  are 
near  the  meridian.  There  are  months  of 
warmth  to  follow  —  brilliant  sunshine  and 
new  beauties  ;  but  the  freshness,  the  joy- 
ous looking  forward  of  spring  is  gone. 
Upon  these  banks  the  first  coltsfoot  flow- 
ers in  March,  the  first  convolvulus  in 
summer,  and  almost  the  last  hawkweed  in 
autumn.  A  yellow  vetchling,  too,  is  now 
opening  its  yellow  petals  beside  the  Long 
Ditton  road ;  another  summer  flower, 
which  comes  in  as  the  blue  veronica  is 
leaving  the  sward. 
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As  tall  as  the  young  corn  the  mayweed 
fringes  the  arable  fields  with  its  white 
rays  and  yellow  centre,  somewhat  as  the 
broad  moon-daisies  stand  in  the  grass.  By 
this  time  generally  the  corn  is  high  above 
the  mayweed,  but  this  year  the  flower  is 
level  with  its  shelter.  The  pale  corn  but- 
tercup is  in  flower  by  the  New  Road,  not 
in  the  least  overshadowed  by  the  crops  at 
the  edge  of  which  it  grows.  By  the  stream 
through  Tolworth  Common  spotted  persi- 
caria  is  rising  thickly,  but  even  this  strong- 
growing  plant  is  backward  and  checked 
on  the  verge  of  the  shrunken  stream.  The 
showers  that  have  since  fallen  have  not 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  the  April  rains, 
which  in  the  most  literal  sense  cause  the 
flowers  of  May  and  June.  Without  those 
early  spring  rains  the  wild  flowers  cannot 
push  their  roots  and  develop  their  stalks  in 
time  for  the  summer  sun.  The  sunshine 
and  heat  finds  them  unprepared.  In  the 
ditches  the  square-stemmed  figwort  is 
conspicuous  by  its  dark  green.  It  is  very 
plentiful  about  Surbiton.  Just  outside  the 
garden  in  a  waste  corner  the  yellow  flowers 
of  celandine  are  overhung  with  wild  hops 
and  white  bryony,  two  strong  plants  of 
which  have  climbed  up  the  copse  hedge, 
twining  in  and  out  each  other.  Both  have 
vine-like  leaves;  but  the  hops  are  wrin- 
kled, those  of  the  bryony  hairy  or  rough 
to  the  touch.  The  hops  seem  to  be  the 
most  powerful,  and  hold  the  bryony  in  the 
background.  The  young  spruce  firs  which 
the  wood-pigeon  visited  in  the  spring  with 
an  idea  of  building  there  looks  larger  and 
thicker  now  the  fresh  green  needles  have 
appeared. 

In  the  woodland  lane  to  Claygate  the 
great  elder  bushes  are  coming  into  flower, 
each  petal  a  creamy  white.  The  dogwood, 
too,  is  opening,  and  the  wild  guelder-roses 
there  are  in  full  bloom.  There  is  a  stile 
from  which  a  path  leads  across  the  fields 
thence  to  Hook.  The  field  by  the  stile 
was  fed  o£E  in  spring,  and  now  is  yellow 
with  birdsfoot  lotus,  which  tints  it  because 
the  grass  is  so  short.  From  the  grass  at 
every  footstep  a  crowd  of  little  "  hoppers  " 
leap  in  every  direction,  scattering  them- 
selves hastily  abroad.  The  little  mead  by 
the  copse  here  is  more  open  to  the  view 
this  year,  as  the  dry  winter  has  checked 
the  growth  of  ferns  and  rushes.  There  is 
a  flock  of  missel-thrushes  in  it ;  the  old 
birds  feed  the  young,  who  can  fly  well,  in 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Lesser  birds  come 
over  from  the  hedges  to  the  bunches  of 
rushes.  Slowly  wandering  along  the  lane 
and  looking  over  the  mound  on  the  right 
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hand  (cow-wheat  with  yellow  lip  is  in  flower 
on  the  mound),  there  are  glimpses  between 
the  bushes  and  the  Spanish  chestnut-trees 
of  far-away  blue  hills  —  blue  under  the 
summer  sky. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BRICK  TEA. 

Every  reader  of  books  of  Eastern  travel 
is  familiar  with  the  name  of  brick  tea,  but 
few  writers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain, even  in  the  roughest  manner,  what 
is  the  actual  character  of  the  commodity, 
and  still  less  how  it  is  made.  It  is,  as 
yet,  a  peculiarly  Chinese  manufacture,  al- 
though if  our  Indian  planters  obtain  the 
access  into  the  markets  of  Tibet  for  which 
they  are  longing,  it  will  have  to  become  a 
regular  product  in  the  gardens  of  Assam 
and  Cachar,  although  possibly  not  in  Cey- 
lon, as  the  consuming  markets  are  in 
central  Asia. 

In  a  former  article  we  explained  the 
differences  in  the  processes  of  tea  manu- 
facture in  China  and  in  India  (see  "The 
Revolution  in  Tea,"  yournal,  Aug.  lo, 
1889),  and  showed  how  the  falling-off  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese  tea  in  Europe  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  carelessness  with  which 
it  is  prepared  for  market.  There  is  more 
than   carelessness,  however,  in    China  — 


there 
tea" 
some 


is  also  fraud  in  packing,  and  "lie 
is  a  known  article  of  commerce  in 
parts  of  China.     Now,  lie  tea  goes 


to  the  making  of  brick  tea  for  the  Tibetan, 
which  is  the  principal,  market. 

The  area  on  which  tea  is  grown  for  this 
special  purpose  is  an  extensive  one  in  the 
western  provinces,  of  which  Yung-ching 
may  be  called  the  centre ;  but  the  plant  is 
a  very  different  one  from  the  carefully 
cultivated  bushes  of  eastern  China,  from 
which  European  tea  is  made.  For  one 
thing,  the  Yung-ching  plant  is  allowed  to 
grow  much  higher  —  often  to  fifteen  feet 
—  and  it  has  a  large  and  coarse  leaf,  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  best 
brick  tea  is  made  in  gardens  where  these 
trees  are  planted  in  rows  and  kept  in  fair 
order ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Colborne 
Baber,  the  larger  portion  of  tea  for  Tibet 
is  supplied  from  bushes  which  are  allowed 
to  grow  pretty  much  at  their  own  sweet 
will  along  the  borders  of  the  fields  and  on 
the  hillsides  —  in  fact,  from  half  wild 
plants.  In  the  fourth  year  these  trees 
begin  to  yield,  and  they  continue  produc- 
tive for  many  years.    In  June,  the  pickings 
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begin.  There  is,  first,  the  young  upper 
leaves,  which  the  Chinese  keep  for  them- 
selves ;  second,  the  leaves  of  young  plants  ; 
and  third,  everything  that  can  be  stripped 
from  the  trees,  including  twigs  and  sticks. 
It  is  the  last  picking  which  is  usually 
turned  into  "bricks." 

This  is  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  leaves  and  twigs,  after  being  sun- 
dried,  are  put  into  a  cloth  and  suspended 
over  a  boiler  to  be  steamed.  Meanwhile, 
the  mould  is  got  ready,  consisting  of  four 
short  boards  set  up  on  end  and  securely 
fastened,  with  an  internal  space  of  about 
nine  inches  by  three  and  a  half  inches. 
Within  this  cavity  is  placed  a  woven  mat- 
basket,  and  into  this  the  softened  leaves 
and  twigs  are  dropped  in  small  handfuls, 
with  a  little  rice-water  to  cause  the  mass 
to  adhere.  As  layer  after  layer  is  added, 
the  stuff  is  compressed  by  powerful  blows 
from  an  iron-shod  rammer.  Next  the 
coarser  twigs  are  dried  and  ground  to 
powder,  and  sprinkled  over  the  other  mass, 
or  between  the  layers,  so  as  to  become 
welded  in.  The  flexible  basket  round  the 
tea  prevents  the  mass  from  taking  too 
angular  a  shape,  as  sharp  corners  on  the 
bricks  would  make  them  awkward  to  carry 
on  the  long  journey  they  have  to  perform. 

After  the  mould  is  filled  and  sufficiently 
compressed,  it  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
cake,  still  within  the  mat,  or  basket,  is 
taken  again  to  the  fire  to  be  thoroughly 
dried.  Then  the  ends  of  the  mat  are 
drawn  together  and  closed  up,  and  the  pao, 
or  cake,  is  ready  for  transport  to  Ta-chien- 
lu,  where  it  undergoes  further  preparation. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  cakes  are 
weighed  after  being  steamed,  and  are  sold 
on  that  weight,  although  they  lose  about  a 
third  after  being  dried.  At  Ta-chien-lu 
they  are  cut  into  uniform  sizes  and  re- 
packed as  ckuan,  or  bricks. 

The  best  kind  of  brick  tea,  such  as  is 
meant  for  the  Russian  market,  is  more 
carefully  prepared.  The  choice  leaves 
only  are  taken,  and  are  spread  in  the  sun 
until  slightly  withered.  They  are  then 
rolled  in  the  hand  until  they  become  moist 
with  exudation,  and  pressed  into  small 
balls,  which  are  left  to  ferment.  When 
fermentation  begins,  they  are  ready  for 
the  moulds,  and  the  process  is  pretty 
much  as  above  described,  but  without  the 
admixture  of  the  twig-dust. 

From  Yung-ching  and  the  other  places 
of  manufacture,  the  tea  is  carried  either 
by  porters  or  on  mules  to  Ta-chien-lu,  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles, 
over  two  mountain  passes  seven  thousand 


feet  high.  A  man  will  carry  from  eight 
to  twelve  paos  on  his  back  all  the  distance 
—  a  weight  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  pounds,  sometimes  a  good 
deal  more,  and  over  terrible  heights  where 
every  step  must  be  picked.  The  journey- 
will  take  a  porter  about  twenty  days,  and 
a  mule  about  half  the  time  ;  but  the  mule 
can  carry  only  half  as  much  as  the  porter. 

A  brick  should  weigh  sixty  Chinese 
ounces  ;  but  even  the  better  quality  sel- 
dom exceeds  fifty-five  ounces,  while  the 
common  quality  usually  weighs  in  trans- 
port from  forty  to  forty-five  ounces.  Thus 
the  number  of  bricks  transported  hardly 
affords  a  fair  test  of  the  actual  quantity  ; 
but  it  is  computed  that  the  annual  export 
of  brick  tea  from  western  China  to  Tibet 
is  not  less  than  twelve  million  English 
pounds.  This  seems  an  enormous  quan- 
tity; but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  to  the 
Tibetans,  tea  is  an  absolute  necessity,  not 
a  luxury.  They  drink  it  at  all  hours,  and 
without  it  grow  restless,  discontented,  and 
unhappy.  It  is  not  cheap,  however,  as  the 
Lamas  keep  the  retail  trade  in  their  owa 
hands.  The  .selling  price  ranges  from 
about  sixpence  to  two  or  three  shillings 
per  pound,  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  tea-route ;  but  the  Lamas  will,  it  is 
said,  often  exact  in  payment  labor  and 
produce  from  the  people,  who  have  no 
choice  of  markets. 

This  is  how  the  brick  tea  is  used  m 
Tibet.  The  teapot  is  something  like  a 
butter-churn,  into  which  a  portion  of  the 
brick  is  thrown.  After  boiling,  the  infu- 
sion is  passed  through  a  strainer,  and  a 
little  salt  is  added,  after  which  the  churn 
is  stirred  some  twenty  times.  Then  a 
lump  of  butter  is  added,  and  the  churning 
repeated  for  some  hundred  or  hundred  and 
fifty  turns.  The  tea  is  then  ready  for 
drinking,  but  of  course  has  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  fragrant  and  cheerful 
cup  sacred  to  English  "  five  ©'clocks  ;  "  or 
even  to  the  less  fragrant  and  more  astrin- 
gent beverage  with  which  too  many  work- 
ing-women, and  men  also,  injure  their 
nerves  and  their  stomachs.  But  astrin- 
gency  is  what  the  Tibetan  covets,  and  he 
would  not  thank  you  for  a  cup  of  choice 
Pekoe.  The  taste  of  the  Tibetan  infusion 
has  been  humorously  likened  by  Mr.  Col- 
borne  Baber  to  something  like  weak  En- 
glish tea  with  rich  milk  but  without  any 
sugar  <7r /<?a.  The  tea-principle  is  there, 
affecting  the  flavor  of  the  butter  and  water, 
but  not  giving  the  taste  of  tea. 

How  highly  this  trashy  compound  is 
prized  in  the  land  of  the  Lamas,  however. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  very- 
long  ago,  and  before  rupees  became  com- 
paratively abundant,  tea-bricks  were  used 
as  currency.  Even  yet,  it  is  said,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  a  brick  of  tea  is  not 
merely  worth  a  rupee,  but  is  used  as  a 
rupee  for  purposes  of  trade  and  without 
regard  to  weight.  This  practice,  however, 
has  not  been  without  its  retributive  side. 
The  Lamas  of  Batang  had  stored  up  a 
vast  quantity  of  tea-bricks  as  reserve  treas- 
ure, regarding  each  brick  as  equal  to  a 
rupee.  But  when  the  Indian  money  began 
to  circulate,  and  the  Lamas  wanted  to 
convert  their  tea-money  into  silver,  they 
found  they  could  only  do  so  at  a  loss  of 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  Hoarding  does  not 
always  pay,  and  one  does  not  pity  the 
monks,  who  had  been  exacting  the  utter- 
most anna  out  of  the  people  for  their  in- 
dispensable tea. 

The  Indian  rupee,  it  should  be  said, 
began  to  find  its  way  in  quantity  into  Ti- 
bet about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
now  fairly  abundant  there.  The  Russian 
silver  rouble  is  said  to  be  current  also, 
and  the  circulation  of  these  coins  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  Lamas' 
monopoly  of  tea. 

To  come  back  to  Ta-chien-lu,  where  the 
bricks  pass  into  Tibetan  hands.  They  are 
there  wrapped  in  skins  and  carried  in 
pack-saddles  to  Batang.  These  are  curi- 
ous and  ingenious  contrivances.  Two 
light  boards  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
thickly  padded  with  cloth  and  felt,  are 
connected  by  two  wooden  bows,  and  se- 
cured to  a  wooden  crupper.  From  the 
bows  hang  loops  of  hide  in  which  the 
packages  are  suspended,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  the  burden  strikes  any  obstacle  in 
a  dangerous  pass,  the  package  becomes 
detached  and  rolls  away  without  over- 
balancing the  animal.  Horses,  mules,  and 
yaks  are  used  for  conveying  the  tea  to 
Batang,  where  is  the  great  depot  and  cen- 
tre of  the  domestic  trade. 

To  reach  Batang  from  Assam  our  In- 
dian tea  would  have  to  cross  the  Patkoi 
Hills  to  Burma,  thence  into  Yun-nan,  and 
so  northward  again  by  Weisee,  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  carriage  alone 
would  be  more  than  the  selling  price  of 
Chinese  tea  at  Batang ;  but  time,  no  doubt, 
would  economize  transit,  and  the  Tibetans 
might  be  educated  into  paying  a  better 
price  for  better  tea,  if  free-trade  relations 
were  only  established  between  India  and 


Tibet.  It  is  certainly  a  tantalizing  thing 
to  think  that  the  largest  tea-consumers  in 
the  world  —  for  the  Tibetans  are  believed 
to  consume  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  tea  per  head  per  day  —  should 
be  so  near  our  Indian  tea  gardens,  and 
yet,  for  all  trade  purposes,  as  far  off  as 
the  moon.  Darjeeling  is,  by  road,  within 
a  very  few  days'  journey  from  Lhassa ; 
and  indeed  Calcutta  itself  is  as  near,  as 
the  crow  flies,  to  the  capital  of  Tibet  as 
Paris  is  to  Berlin.  And  then  one  could 
offer  the  Tibetans  genuine,  good,  whole- 
some, fragrant  tea,  made  into  bricks  if 
they  like,  but  not  made  out  of  brushwood 
and  rubbish.  Meanwhile,  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  the  best  tea  in  the  world  goes 
to  Russia ;  and  the  worst  tea  in  the  world 
is  eagerly  bought  and  voraciously  con- 
sumed in  Tibet.  The  brick  tea  of  Asiatic 
Russia  is  delicious  ;  the  brick  tea  of  ex- 
clusive Tibet  is  nauseous  trash. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  some  inter- 
esting and  little-known  varieties  of  tea 
encountered  by  Mr,  Baber  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  mountainous  region  of 
Kiating  he  discovered  two  remarkable 
varieties.  The  monks  of  Mount  0-mi,  or 
Mount  O,  use  a  plant  which  produces  an 
infusion  naturally  sweet,  and  tasting,  as 
brewed,  just  like  coarse  Congou  with  a 
large  addition  of  brown  sugar.  This  is 
natural  tea-and-sugar.  The  plant  is  grown 
on  the  mountain-slopes  near  the  monas- 
tery, and  does  not  seem  to  be  known  else- 
where. The  leaf  is  to  all  appearance  just 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  tea-leaf,  and  prob- 
ably the  saccharine  essence  may  be  due 
to  the  soil. 

The  other  curiosity  is  a  natural  tea-and 
milk.  This  is  a  wild  plant,  growing  in  an 
elevated  region  without  cultivation,  and 
yielding  an  infusion  which  tastes  just  like 
tea  and  milk,  without  sugar,  or  perhaps 
more  like  tea  and  butter.  This  plant  is 
found  in  an  uninhabited  region  west  of 
Kiating,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet  and  upwards,  and  in  leafy  shrubs 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  Not  merely  the 
leaf  but  the  whole  plant  is  used  to  make 
the  infusion.  Even  the  wood  when 
chopped  up  and  boiled  along  with  a  few 
dried  leaves  yields  a  strongly  colored  tea, 
with  much  the  same  flavor  as  the  Tibetans 
produce  from  their  bricks  and  butter. 
Botanists  may  be  able  to  explain  these 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  to  classify  the 
plants  in  some  other  family  than  the  tea- 
plant. 
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OUR    FIRST-BORN,  ETC. 


OUR  FIRST-BORN. 


She  came,  an  angel  in  our  sight, 
We  took  her  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  ; 

She  gave  our  home  a  new  delight. 
Our  hearts'  best  love  to  her  was  given. 

We  harvested  her  every  look, 

And  watched  the  wonder  in  her  eyes ; 

What  constant  loving  care  we  took, 
How  patiently  we  soothed  her  cries. 

Her  lineaments  how  closely  conned ; 

Each  parent  sought  the  other  there, 
Foretelling  her  brunette  or  blonde, 

With  golden,  or  with  raven  hair. 

Her  tiny  hands,  her  tiny  feet, 
A  sculptor's  dream,  despair  and  aim; 

Did  even  Nature  form  more  sweet 
In  frail  perfection  ever  frame  ? 

Her  name,  a  lily  name  of  love. 

To  match  her  loveliness  of  life ; 
Or  some  dear  name  one,  now  above. 

Has  left  with  fragrant  memories  rife. 

We  watched  her  grow  from  day  to  day, 
More  sweetly  than  a  flower  in  June, 

More  swiftly  than  a  leaf  in  May 
Unfolds  itself  to  greet  the  noon. 

The  mandate  of  her  outstretched  hands. 
When  first  she  knew  a  loving  face. 

Was  mightier  than  a  queen's  commands, 
And  dearer  than  her  proffered  grace. 

Her  keen  delight,  her  artful  ways. 

When  the  faint  light  began  to  dawn,  — 

Great  pictures  fade,  but  memory  stays 
O'er  little  scenes  that  love  has  drawn. 

Then  came  at  length  the  crowning  bliss ; 

How  oft,  the  babe  upon  her  knee. 
The  mother  sighed  with  yearning  kiss, 

•'  When  will  my  darling  speak  to  me !  " 

The  first  sweet  sounds  of  broken  speech, 
The  first  dear  words  that  love  inspires, 

How  weak  to  these,  the  heart  to  reach, 
The  music  of  a  thousand  lyres  ! 

The  eager  questions,  quaint  replies. 
The  awakening  of  the  childish  mind, 

The  queries  that  perplex  the  wise. 
The  griefs  and  joys  that  children  find. 

And  so  she  grew  still  more  and  more, 
Our  angel  guest,  our  gift  from  Heaven, 

Our  first-born  child,  for  whom  the  store 
Of  love  waxed  more,  the  more  'twas  given. 

Nor  this  alone ;  but,  like  the  cruise 
That  fed  of  old  the  prophet  guest, 

No  danger  now  that  we  should  lose 
The  mated  love  of  either  breast. 

Nay  more, —  by  subtler  creeds  beguiled. 
We  learnt  with  joy  the  simpler  word, 

That  he  who  tends  a  little  child 
Is  worshipping  our  blessed  Lord. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE   LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Where'er,  beneath  the  scudding  clouds, 

The  good  ship  braves  the  blast 
That,  roaring  through  the  quivering  shrouds, 

P'lies  furiously  and  fast  — 
Where  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Union  Jack, 

To  every  sea-gull  known. 
Career  along  the  ocean's  track. 

Our  English  holds  its  own. 
Our  English  tongue  to  every  shore 

Flies  onward,  safe  and  free  ; 
It  creeps  not  on  from  door  to  door, 

Its  highway  is  the  sea ! 

Oh  !  glorious  days  of  old  renown  ■ 

When  England's  ensign  flew, 
Nail'd  to  the  mast,  till  mast  fell  down 

Amid  the  dauntless  crew  — 
When  Rodney,  Howe,  and  Nelson's  name 

Made  England's  glory  great. 
Till  every  English  heart  became 

Invincible  as  fate. 
God  rest  the  souls  of  them  that  gave 

Our  ships  a  passage  free, 
Till  English,  borne. by  wind  and  wave, 

Was  known  in  every  sea  I 

Our  ships  of  oak  are  iron  now. 

But  still  our  hearts  are  warm ; 
Our  viking  courage  ne'er  shall  bow 

In  battle  or  in  storm. 
Let  England's  love  of  freedom  teach 

The  tongue  that  freemen  know, 
Till  every  land  shall  learn  the  speech 

That  sets  our  hearts  aglow. 
Long  may  our  Shakespeare's  noble  strain 

P'loat  widely,  safe  and  free  ; 
And  long  may  England's  speech  remain 

The  language  of  the  sea ! 

Academy.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


TWO   LITTLE   FEET. 

Oh  life,  so  prodigal  of  life  ! 

Oh  love  and  destiny  at  strife  ! 

Oh  earth,  so  full  of  busy  feet ! 

Oh  woods  and  hills  and  all  things  sweet t 

Was  there  no  room  amidst  you  all 

For  two  more  feet,  so  soft  and  small  ? 

Didst  envy  me,  where  thousands  sing, 

The  one  bird  that  made  all  my  Spring, 

My  dove,  that  had  so  many  ways 

Of  making  beautiful  life's  days  ? 

No  room  !     Or  rather  it  may  be 

Earth  was  too  small  t'  imprison  thee. 

God  only  knows.     I  know  I  miss 

Thy  sweet  caress,  thy  loving  kiss. 

The  patter  of  thy  dear  small  feet. 

Thy  hand  in  mine  through  lane  and  street; 

While  all  that  now  remains  to  me 

Is  just  a  precious  memory. 

Two  little  feet,  'neath  earth's  brown  sod. 

Two  white  wings  somewhere  safe  with  God. 

Chambers' Journal.  LaURA  HaRVEY. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  RUSSIANS  ON  THE  PAMIRS. 

The  Russian  advance  towards  India 
has  been  compared  to  the  opening  of  par- 
allels against  a  besieged  city.  The  first 
parallel,  a  line  of  observation,  was  the  old 
Caspian  and  Orenburg  frontier  of  half  a 
century  ago.  The  second,  from  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  along  the  Persian  and 
Afghan  frontier  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Oxus  —  a  line  of  menace.  A  third  paral- 
lel is  now  being  attempted,  from  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Afghanistan  along  the 
north  of  the  Indian  Empire — a  line  in- 
tended to  cut  off  communications  and 
check  a  sally  of  the  garrison.  Such  are 
the  strategical  aims  we  assign  to  the  re- 
cent display  of  restless  activity  by  Russia 
on  the  Pamirs  and  in  the  direction  of 
eastern  Turkistan. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  present  position 
of  central   Asia   will    help    to   an   under- 
standing of  the  opportune  nature  of  Rus- 
sia's recent   movements.     Obtaining   her 
own  way  along  the  Russo-Persian  frontier, 
and  working  by  assimilation  rather  than 
by  absorption,  she  has   as  yet  failed   to 
make  any  impression  save  one  of  hostility 
upon  the  Afghans.     The  new   boundary, 
jealously  guarded  as  it  has  been  by   the 
ameer,   has   steadfastly  repulsed   all    ad- 
vances ;  and  Abdurrahaman's  well-known 
severity  has   restrained   his   lawless  sub- 
jects from  affording  pretexts  for  Russian 
interference  in  a  manner  that  is  marvellous 
to  those  who  remember  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  Balkh-Turkistan  not  very  many 
years  ago.     Repelled  all   along  the  line 
from  the  Zulfikar  Pass  to  Khwajasalar  on 
the  Oxus,  the  superfluous  activity  of  the 
Russian   adventurers  has  been  driven  to 
find  an  outlet  in  another  direction.     It  is 
no  small  triumph  for  the  British  govern- 
ment that  it  should  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  circumscribing  Russia's  action,  in  re- 
gions where  her  activity  was  full  of  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Asia,  as  to  force  it  to  seek 
an  outlet  in  a  locality  so  futile  as  the  Pa- 
mirs.    But  there  are  other  reasons  in  the 
air  why  Russia  should  at  present  cast  her 
eyes  eastward  from  Khokand  and  Samar- 
khand.    Her  keen  perception  has  not  failed 
to  notice  the  growing  troubles  of  China, 
the  internal  turbulence  of  the   Chinese, 


and  the  difficulties  in  consequence  created 
between  the  Peking  government  and  the 
great   civilized  powers.     The   possibility 
of  a  European  and  American  demonstra- 
tion in  Chinese  waters  has  for  some  time 
been  in  prospect  —  may  even  yet  become 
a  political  necessity.     In  the  interchange 
of  diplomatic  views  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  powers,  Russia  has,  we  believe, 
been  careful  to  keep  aloof  from  any  proj- 
ect for  coercing  the  Chinese.     When  the 
moment   arrives   for   the   powers    to   call 
China  peremptorily  to  account,  Russia  has 
her  own  card  to  play.     What  her  aims  are 
on  the  Primorsk  frontier  we  do  not  profess 
to  know  ;  but  there  can  be  little  question 
that  as  soon  as  China  finds  her  hands  full 
elsewhere,  Russia  will  endeavor  to  make 
herself    mistress    of    eastern    Turkistan. 
For  some  years  past  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant indications  in  the  straws  that  float 
upon  the  surface  of  her  Asiatic  currents, 
of  workings   in   that   direction.     Not  the 
least  notable  of  these   was  the  selection 
of  General   Kuropatkine   for  the  central 
Asian  government.     As  long  ago  as  1876 
Kuropatkine  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  eastern  Turkistan  when  he 
visited  Kashgar  as  chief  of  the  embassy 
despatched  by  General  Kauffmann  to  Ya- 
kub  Beg ;  and  while  there  he  distinguished 
himself    by  compiling  a   very  exhaustive 
work  on  the  country.     Afterwards,  when 
occupying  a  post  on  the  general  staff  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Kuropatkine's  duties  were 
specially  devoted  to  eastern  Turkistan  and 
the  Trans-Oxus  region ;  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Himalayas  mark  his  selection 
for  the   most  important  post  in  central 
Asia  with  a  significance  which  we  cannot 
afiford  to  overlook.     The   whole   conclu- 
sions of  Kuropatkine's  work  on  Kashgaria 
pointed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  annex  Yarkand-Kashgar. 

We  saw  in  Kashgaria  [he  says]  a  powerful 
Mussulman  State,  to  which  as  to  a  centre 
would  be  drawn  the  sympathy  of  the  popula- 
tion, not  only  of  the  weak  Mussulman  States 
which  had  preserved  their  independence,  but 
also  that  of  the  population  of  the  provinces 
which  we  had  conquered.  The  importance  of 
Kashgaria,  in  our  eyes,  was  moreover  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the 
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English  to  draw  this  country  to  their  side,  so 
as  to  incorporate  it  (i)  in  a  neutral  zone  of 
countries  which  was  to  separate  Russia  from 
India,  and  (2)  to  acquire  in  Kashgaria  a  fresh 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  manufactured 
goods.* 

At  the  time  of  Kuropatkine's  mission 
there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  Russian 
occupation  of  Kashgar  being  early  and 
easily  brought  about.  But  the  death  of 
Yakub  Beg,  the  reconquest  of  Kashgar  by 
the  Chinese,  and  the  check  administered 
to  Russia  over  Kuldja,  compelled  the  lat- 
ter to  keep  her  designs  on  eastern  Tur- 
kistan  in  the  background.  But  she  has 
been  all  the  while  waiting  for  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  increasing  embarrassments  of  China 
she  descries  that  opportunity  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  Pamirs  question?  Well, 
the  Pamirs  question,  like  most  other 
questions,  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  Kash- 
gar-Yarkand  is  one  side,  Badakshan-Wa- 
khan  is  the  other,  and  a  very  important 
side  this  latter  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
Meanwhile  let  us  bestow  a  little  consider- 
ation on  the  Pamirs  themselves,  on  Rus- 
sia''s  relationship  to  them,  and  on  the 
advantages  which  an  established  footing 
upon  them  would  afford  her. 

In  1865  the  subject  of  the  Pamirs  was 
mooted  in  a  conversation  between  M. 
Stremoouchoff,  the  then  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Department  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Mr.  Saville  Lumley,  when,  in  view  of  the 
complete  annexation  of  Khokand,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  discussed  the  chances  of 
Russia  having  to  enter  the  mountains 
south  of  that  khanate,  at  the  same  time 
ridiculing  a  possibility  of  any  advance  on 
Kashgar  through  the  mountains.  Russia 
was  accordingly  allowed  to  extend  her 
sway  up  the  defiles  of  the  Alai  Tagh  and 
on  to  the  Kizil  Art  ranges,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  Pamir  Khargashi,  with  its 
great  lake  of  Kara-kul.  To  this  acquisi- 
tion as  a  natural  adjunct  to  her  conquest 
of  Khokand  no  exception  can  justly  be 
taken,  though  it  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 

♦  Translated  by  Major  W.  E.  Gowan,  Her  Majesty's 
[odian  Army. 


have  been  of  much  account  to  her.  Such 
Kara-Khirgiz  as  are  to  be  found  in  this 
region  are  tributary  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, who  confirms  the  election  of 
their  khans,  keeps  peace  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  and  finds  frequent  employment 
for  the  men  in  pioneering  and  exploring 
expeditions.  In  1887  the  Russians  had  a 
post  established  at  Sufi-Khurgane,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Taldik  Pass ;  and  we  may 
expect,  when  Captain  Younghusband's  full 
reports  are  received,  to  hear  of  outposts 
much  farther  south  than  that.  Practically 
there  is  nothing  to  restrain  her  energy  in 
that  direction  until  she  reaches  the  Hindu 
Kush.  We  believe  that  a  superstition  ex- 
ists in  the  Foreign  Office  that  Russia  is 
confined  by  an  agreement  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Victoria,  on  the  Great  Pamir  and  the 
Panjah  River.  We  much  fear,  however, 
that  this  pact,  like  so  many  of  the  late  Lord 
Granville's  central  Asian  "agreements," 
was  more  the  expression  of  a  pious  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  that 
Russia  would  pause  there,  than  a  binding 
obligation  that  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  and  circumstances.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  despatch  from  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  in  January,  1873,  accepting  the  Afghan 
boundary  which  Lord  Granville  had  sug- 
gested. Now,  as  Russia  never  took  the 
slightest  subsequent  account  of  Lord 
Granville's  boundary  or  of  its  own  assent 
thereto,  and  as  the  agreement  has  been 
effaced  in  all  other  respects,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  it  will  weigh  heavily  with 
her  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  agree- 
ment was  keenly  criticised  at  the  time  by 
the  government  of  India,  and  most  of  its 
objections  have  been  fully  sustained  since 
then  by  the  conduct  of  Russia.  More- 
over, when  the  government  of  India  very 
soon  after  pressed  upon  Lord  Granville 
to  make  proposals  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  have  the  frontier  on  the  northern 
and  western  borders  of  Yarkand  defined 
—  a  proposal  which  would  have  led  to  a 
further  delimitation  of  the  Pamirs  —  the 
Foreign  Office  evaded  the  request.  Rus- 
sia has  thus  been  left  with  a  free  hand  on 
the  Pamir  steppes,  and  it  is  idle  now  to 
raise  an  outcry  because  she  has  availed 
herself  of  it. 
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Of  much  more  importance  than  any 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  Pamirs 
is  the  clear  recognition  which  her  Majes- 
ty's government,  both  in  London  and  Cal- 
cutta, have  of  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
upon  the  Roof  of  the  World,  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  may  arise  in  consequence. 
On  this  occasion,  at  all  events,  we  have  not 
been  caught  napping.  If  the  Prjevalskys, 
the  Pevtsoffs,  and  the  Grombtchevskis 
have  been  active,  so  also  have  the  Young- 
husbands  and  the  Davidsons  and  other 
officers,  including  those  unobtrusive  but 
valuable  men,  the  native  officials  of  the  In- 
dian Surveys.  Within  our  own  sphere,  and 
not  a  little  out  of  it,  we  are  quite  as  well 
informed  about  the  debatable  ground  as 
Russia  is,  and  quite  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss with  her  disputable  points  of  central 
Asian  geography.  And  we  have  already 
turned  our  knowledge  to  practical  account. 
If  General  Medinski  led  an  expedition 
into  the  Pamir  in  1883,  we  on  our  side 
completed  a  military  survey  of  the  passes 
leading  into  Kashmir,  and  soon  followed 
this  measure  up  by  advancing  our  outposts 
to  Gilgit.  Sir  William  Lockhart's  reports 
on  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  public,  but  we  may  as- 
sume that  while  it  guarantees  us  from  an 
attack  in  force  being  delivered  against 
India  by  way  of  Kashmir,  it  leaves  open 
the  possibility  of  annoyance  in  that  quar- 
ter—  annoyance  that  might  amount  to  ab- 
solute danger  in  the  event  of  an  Indian 
army  being  engaged  in  high  Asia.  Mean- 
while our  post  of  observation  at  Gilgit  is 
our  main  security  in  this  direction.  We 
have  already  been  able  to  make  our  influ- 
ence felt  by  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  Chitral 
and  Baltistan  country,  and  we  shall  in  no 
long  time  establish  order  and  security  up 
to  the  gates  that  lead  to  the  higher  waters 
of  the  Oxus.  The  Hansa  and  Nagar 
chiefs  who  successfully  defied  the  maha- 
rajah  of  Kashmir's  authority,  and  who 
holds  the  mouths  of  two  important  passes, 
will  be  checked  by  running  a  military  road 
through  their  territories.  The  Chitral 
chief's  loyalty  is  testified  to  by  M.  Bonva- 
lot,  who  was  stopped  in  his  country  until 
permission  to  advance  could  be  received 
from  Simla.  Yassin  is  another  chiefship 
that  may  be  counted  upon  as  long  as  there 


are  troops  at  Gilgit ;  but  Kunjut  is  a  petty 
state  lying  towards  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Baroghil  Pass  that  may  occasion  some 
trouble  to  Colonel  Durand.  M.  Bonvalot, 
who  was  unable  to  penetrate  into  Kunjut, 
was  told  that  the  khan  had  killed  his  own 
father  for  wishing  to  make  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  English,  and  had  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  Chinese  Taotai  at  Kashgar 
with  proffers  of  friendship,  who  sent  him 
back  presents  in  return*  Yet  two  years 
ago  the  khan  received  Captain  Young- 
husband  with  great  kindness,  while  that 
officer  was  on  his  exploring  expedition  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Karakorum  and 
Mustaj  passes,  in  the  course  of  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  he  first  encountered 
Captain  Grombtchevski  on  the  Tajdam- 
bash  Pamir. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  all  has 
been  done  that  is  immediately  neces- 
sary to  close  the  southern  mouths  of  the 
passes  leading  from  the  Pamirs  to  Kash- 
mir, and  that  these  routes  are  sealed 
against  Russian  explorers,  as  Captaia 
Grombtchevski  recently  had  occasion  to 
experience.  This  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  reports  of  recent  travellers 
have  shown  that  the  difficulties  of  some  of 
the  passes,  great  as  they  are,  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  In  addition  to  the 
explorations  of  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Du- 
vergne,  an  English  lady  and  gentleman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littledale,  crossed  the  Baro- 
ghil Pass  a  year  or  two  ago,  under  circum- 
stances that  presented  no  overwhelming 
difficulty;  and  it  is  reported  that  a  horse- 
man can  gallop  through  it  from  Wakhan 
to  Chitral  without  drawing  bridle.  Where 
such  travellers  can  penetrate,  the  Cossack 
is  not  likely  to  be  impeded  ;  and  a  vigilant 
guard  upon  all  the  southern  exits  of  the 
Pamirs  will  henceforth  be  the  important 
work  of  our  agent  at  Gilgit. 

But  to  return  to  the  Pamirs  themselves. 
The  reports  of  extensive  annexations  hav- 
ing been  already  made  by  Russia,  amount- 
ing almost  to  the  whole  of  the  plateaux 
between  the  Altai  range  and  the  Hindu 
Kush,  must,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  a 
premature  alarm.  That  Russian  parties, 
more  or  less  strong,  have  been  freely  cross- 
ing the  Pamir  steppes  within  the  last  few 
years,  especially  during  the  past  summer, 
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is  incontestable.  But  that  they  have 
planted  outposts  on  either  the  Great  Pa- 
mir or  the  Little  Pamir,  no  trustworthy 
evidence  has  been  alleged;  and  this,  as 
we  take  it,  is  the  only  sense  in  which  a 
Pamir  can  be  said  to  be  annexed.  If,  as  is 
alleged,  Captain  Younghusband  and  Lieu- 
tenant Davidson  have  been  excluded  by 
the  Russians  from  the  Little  Pamir,  this 
would  imply  a  claim  of  ownership  ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Russia,  when  brought 
to  book,  will  be  found  prepared  with  quite 
another  explanation,  as  she  has  often  pre- 
viously been  under  similar  circumstances. 
We  know  that  the  Russians  have  already 
come  into  collision  with  the  Chinese  on 
the  Alichur  and  Rang-Kul  Pamirs,  and 
that  the  remonstrances  of  the  Kashgar  offi- 
cials were  disregarded.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  much,  for  M.  Bonvalot  also 
paid  no  attention  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Chinese  officials  on  the  Rang-kul,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  no  position  to  resist  his 
passage,  although  they  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  any  assistance  for  his  jour- 
ney. The  Chinese  agent  was  ordered  to 
stop  all  travellers  who  had  not  a  pass  from 
the  governor  of  Kashgar;  and  he  informed 
M.  Bonvalot  that  a  few  years  before,  his 
predecessor  in  the  office  had  been  pun- 
ished by  banishment  along  with  his  whole 
family  for  having  allowed  some  Russians 
to  cross  the  Pamir.  This  indicates  in  no 
unmistakable  way  the  intention  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  make  good  their  claim  to  the 
Pamirs  lying  towards  the  side  of  Kashga- 
ria ;  and  China  as  well  as  Britain  will  have 
to  be  consulted  before  these  so-called 
annexations  can  be  regarded  as  tin  fait 
accompli.  A  statement  attributed  to  Cap- 
tain Younghusband  since  his  return  is  to 
the  effect  that  Russia  no  longer  lays  any 
claim  to  the  Alichur  Pamir,  which  she 
acknowledges  to  be  Chinese  territory. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  Russia 
on  the  Pamirs  themselves,  she  might  stay 
there  and  welcome,  providing  that  we  had 
sound  guarantees  that  she  would  keep 
away  from  the  ranges  that  lead  down  from 
them  and  out  of  the  passes  that  open  up 
to  them.  On  the  Roof  of  the  World  itself 
her  presence  is  as  harmless  to  others  as  it 
is  useless  to  herself.  But  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  passes  on  all  sides  of  the 
Pamirs  that  is  the  object  of  her  present 
movements;  and  this  is  what  neither 
China,  Afghanistan,  nor  Great  Britain, 
who  are  all  equally  aggrieved  by  her  pres- 
ent action,  will  permit  her  to  have.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  compel 
her  to  indicate  clearly  her  political  interest 
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in  the  Pamirs,  to  fix  upon  a  definite  boun- 
dary, and  to  confine  herself  for  the  future 
behind  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  from 
the  A'ovoc  Vremya  an  inkling  of  what  form 
the  Russian  side  of  the  Pamirs  question  is 
to  take.  The  incursions  made  by  the 
Chinese  on  the  Little  Pamir  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ak-su,  the  English  assumption  of 
direct  rule  over  Kashmir  and  advance  to 
Gilgit,  and  the  suppression  of  the  late 
rebellion  in  Badakshan  by  the  ameer  of 
Cabul,  together  with  the  occupation  of  the 
petty  states  of  Shugnan  and  Roshan  in  the 
Little  Pamir,  are  all  treated  as  fresh  in- 
stances of  aggression  on  the  parts  of  the 
respective  powers,  which  make  it  impera- 
tive on  Russia  to  determine  her  exact 
frontier  on  the  regions  in  question. 

Now,  as  it  so  happens,  the  only  en- 
croachment to  which  any  color  of  fresh 
aggression  can  be  given  is  the  establish- 
ment by  England  of  her  garrison  at  Gilgit 
—  a  position  which,  lying  well  within  the 
immemorial  frontier  of  Hindustan,  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  Russian  criti- 
cism. As  for  China's  culpability  in  en- 
croaching upon  the  Pamirs,  she  only 
maintains  a  right  which  was  never  before 
denied  her  —  a  right  exercised  by  Yakub 
Beg  in  the  days  of  his  rule  in  Yarkand, 
and  again  entered  upon  by  China  on  her 
recovery  of  the  country.  As  for  Abdur- 
rahaman's  right  to  conquer  the  Badakshan 
rebels  and  occupy  the  Pamir  abutting 
upon  that  state,  Russia  has  herself  ad- 
mitted it  in  previous  years,  and  can 
scarcely  be  permitted  now  to  point  to  it 
as  an  innovating  encroachment.  But  en 
the  important  subject  of  Badakshan  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 
What  we  have  at  present  to  point  out  is, 
that  the  unwritten  custom  of  the  Pamirs 
has  been  to  assign  to  the  surrounding  pow- 
ers the  plateaux,  valleys,  and  ranges  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  their  territories. 
Of  this  custom  Russia  promptly  availed 
herself  on  her  conquest  of  Khokand,  by 
annexing  the  Altai  ranges  and  the  Khar- 
gashi  Pamir  as  belonging  to  that  State. 
She  had  signified  to  our  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg  her  intention  of  doing  this 
as  early  as  1865,  and  no  opposition  was 
offered.  But  this  concession  involved  the 
rights  strictly  pertaining  to  Khokand,  and- 
nothing  further.  The  proposal  of  thcj 
upper  Oxus  at  the  Russian  limit  in  1872, 
however,  gave  Russia  a  claim  upon  the 
Pamirs  in  excess  of  the  territory  accruing 
to  her  from  Khokand ;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  which  head  of  the  Oxus 
was  to  be  understood,   left  her  consider- 
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able  latitude,  which  she  is  now  abusing 
by  endeavoring  to  make  out  a  claim  for 
the  whole  region. 

Where  so  simple  and  natural  a  principle 
of  partition  already  exists,  the  erection  of 
such  an  artificial  frontier  as  a  watershed 
must  necessarily  prove  in  a  tract  like  the 
Pamirs,  seriously  complicates  matters. 
The  loose  description  of  the  boundary  as- 
signed to  Russia  in  1872,  and  definitely 
accepted  by  her  in  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  gives  Russia  an  opportunity  of 
raising  a  controversy  as  to  which  particular 
branch  of  the  Oxus  rising  in  the  Pamirs  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  head-waters  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  We  find  sufficient 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point  even 
among  the  most  recent  explorers.  Bon- 
valot  is  evidently  disposed  to  regard  the 
Ak-su-Bartang,  the  longest  of  the  Pamir 
rivers,  flowing  from  the  Gaz-kul  in  the 
Little  Pamir,  as  the  true  head  of  the  Oxus. 
The  Panjah,  which  contests  this  honor 
with  the  Ak-su-Bartang,  is  not  quite  so 
long,  and  has  two  sources,  one  in  Lake 
Victoria  in  the  Great  Pamir,  the  other  in 
Kunjut  to  the  east  of  the  Baroghil  Pass. 
The  question  that  will  probably  have  to 
be  discussed  is,  which  of  these  arms  we 
are  to  consider  as  the  boundary  stipulated 
in  the  understanding  —  if  Russia  is  to  be 
allowed  to  make  an  understanding  which 
has  been  always  hitherto  inoperative  the 
basis  of  fresh  negotiations;  and  Russia 
will  not  improbably  insist  that  the  Kunjut 
affluent  is  the  one  to  be  recognized.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
Panjah  River  and  Lake  Victoria  have  been 
publicly  proclaimed  to  be  Russia's  south- 
ern boundary  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  that  until  quite  recently  Russia 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  question  it. 
But  the  choice  between  the  Panjah  and 
the  Ak-su  in  the  Pamirs  is  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  river  frontier  gives  rise  to  after 
it  has  turned  round  the  Pamir  plateaux. 
The  Panjah  runs  through  the  states  of 
Wakhan,  Shugnan,  Roshan,  and  Darwaz, 
cutting  each  of  them  into  two  parts,  and 
giving,  according  to  Russia's  reading  of 
the  agreement,  one  part  to  Bokhara  —  that 
is,  Russia  —  and  the  other  to  Afghanistan. 
In  effect  Bokhara  never  was  and  Russia 
never  has  been  able  to  avail  herself  of 
any  claim  that  might  be  thus  established, 
and  which,  moreover,  Russia  herself  sur- 
rendered in  1875  when  she  agreed  to  waive 
all  Bokharian  claims  to  Wakhan  and  Ba- 
dakshan,  practically  as  the  price  of  our 
acquiescence  in  her  conquest  of  Khiva. 
In  Wakhan,    Shugnan,   and   Roshan  the 


river  boundary  has  never  been  taken  into 
account,  nor  has  Bokhara  ever  been  able 
to  exercise  any  influence  in  Darwaz.  In 
point  of  fact  the  agreement  boundary 
within  the  confines  of  these  states  is  an 
impossible  one,  and  several  years  ago  so 
high  an  authority  as  General  Walker  of 
the  Indian  Surveys  declared  that  it  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  '*for  the  lines  of 
water-parting  along  the  hill-ranges  which 
form  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  several 
states." 

It  is  in  this  region  more  than  in  the 
high  Pamirs  that  the  real  delimitation 
struggle  with  Russia  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on.  Ever  since  the  time  of  her  first 
appearance  in  the  khanates,  Russia  has 
been  keenly  alive  to  the  political  and  stra- 
tegical advantages  which  the  possession  of 
both  Badakshan  and  Wakhan  would  afford 
her.  She  has  made  several  attempts  to 
raise  claims  to  them  on  various  grounds, 
and  though  she  has  formally  renounced  all 
designs  upon  these  territories,  and  recog- 
nized them  as  Afghan  property,  she  has 
never  ceased  intriguing  to  establish  a  foot- 
ing in  these  countries.  We  can  scarcely 
be  deceived  in  supposing  that  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  possession  of  Badakshan 
and  Wakhan,  and  to  have  her  formal  re- 
nunciation of  them  cancelled  by  a  fresh 
delimitation,  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  her  demonstrations  on  the  Pamirs  ;  and 
this  supposition  serves  also  to  explain  an 
unusual  and  surprising  readiness  on  her 
part  to  join  in  a  new  convention  for  delim- 
iting the  frontier  in  the  regions  of  the 
upper  Oxus. 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  posi- 
tion which  these  States  of  Badakshan  and 
Wakhan  occupy  in  the  international  rela- 
tions of  England,  Afghanistan,  and  Russia. 
Russia  at  an  early  period  saw  that  she 
coulql  build  no  tenable  pretensions  to 
Bokhariot  claims  of  suzerainty  over  these 
khanates,  and  took  up  another  ground. 
Her  great  object  was  to  get  them  recog- 
nized as  independent  States  lying  outside 
Afghan  authority  ;  and  into  an  agreement 
to  this  effect  she  had  almost  tricked  Lord 
Granville  and  the  Foreign  Office.  When 
Mr.  Forsyth  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1869  to  negotiate  for  a  neutral  zone  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  the  former 
readily  agreed  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
defined  as  "the  territories  at  that  time  in 
the  actual  possession  of  Shere  Ali."  At 
this  time  little  more  than  a  year  had  passed 
since  Shere  Ali  had  recovered  his  king- 
dom ;  his  authority  over  the  extremities  of 
Afghanistan  was  as  yet  scarcely  even  nom- 
inal; and  Badakshan  in  particular,  which 
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was  attached  to  the  cause  of  Abdurraha- 
man,  did  not  recognize  his  rule.  But  Lord 
Mayo  was  prompt  to  detect  the  error  into 
which  Lord  Granville  had  been  betraj'ed, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  limits  of  Afghan- 
istan as  established  by  Dost  Mohammed 
must  be  regarded  as  identical  with  those 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  Shere  Ali 
Khan,  Here  the  two  governments  rad- 
ically differed,  the  British  government 
contending  for  the  kingdom  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, the  Russian  for  the  territories 
over  which  Shere  Ali  was  at  the  moment 
actually  able  to  make  good  his  possession. 
In  1872  Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  despatch 
to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  London, 
"laid  principal  stress  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan  as  inde- 
pendent States,  outside  of  the  frontiers 
assigned  to  Shere  Ali  Khan." 

They  pressed  this  point  all  the  more  strongly, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at 
that  moment  there  was  no  conflict  between 
Badakshan  and  its  neighbors.  Bokhara  laid 
no  claim  to  that  country.  The  States,  more- 
over, are  too  weak,  and  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  internal  affairs,  to  pick  quarrels  with 
each  other.  All,  therefore,  that  remained  for 
England  and  Russia  was  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain this  state  of  peace  among  the  khanates, 
as  well  as  between  Afghanistan  and  Badak- 
shan. Matters  would  be  entirely  changed  the 
moment  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  extended  his 
authority  over  Badakshan  and  Wakhan.  He 
would  find  himself  in  immediate  contact  with 
Kashgar,  Khokand,  and  Bokhara,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  separated  by  those  two 
countries  ;  and  thenceforward  it  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  avoid  collisions,  arising  either 
from  his  ambition  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  strength,  or  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  question  thus  remained  a  subject 
of  controversy,  but  meanwhile  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  ameer  had  restored 
his  full  authority  over  Balkh  and  the  Oxus 
States,  and  both  Badakshan  and  Wakhan 
were  again  ruled  from  Cabul.  Russia  was 
preparing  herself  for  her  Khivan  expedi- 
tion, and  with  a  generous  show  of  giving 
up  what  she  had  no  claim  to  or  hold 
upon,  conceded  these  States  to  the  ameer. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  thus  describes  the  act 
of  renunciation  in  his  memorandum  of 
April,  1875:  — 

M  algr^  ces  concessions  importantes  le  Gou- 
vernement  Anglais  ne  crut  pas  pouvoir  ad- 
herer k  la  combinaison  proposee  par  nous. 
Dans  cet  etat  de  choses  ne  voulant  pas 
retarder  plus  longtemps  le  reglement  de  cette 
question,  le  Cabinet  Imperial,  dans  sa  depeche 
du  19  Janvier  1873,  consentit  k  la  reunion  du 
Badakchan  et  du  Vakhan  au  territoire  Afghan 
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et  donna  ainsi  son  adhesion  pleine  et  enti^re 
k  la  ligne  de  demarcation  proposee  par  la  de- 
peche de  Lord  Granville  en  date  du  17  Octobre 
1872. 

And  betrayed  for  once  into  ingenuousness, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  immediately  adds  :  — 

Sur  ces  entrefaits  P expedition  de  Khiva  fut 
dicidie. 

The  only  quibble  that  can  be  raised 
over  this  surrender  must  be  founded  upon 
the  mention  of  "the  line  of  demarcation" 
proposed  in  Lord  Granville's  despatch  — 
the  upper  source  of  the  Oxus  ;  and  upon 
the  uncertain  issues  connected  with  this 
line  an  excuse  will  most  likely  be  founded 
for  demanding  a  reopening  of  the  subject 
of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan.  In  both 
states  the  course  of  the  Oxus  cuts  off 
those  portions  of  territory  that  slope  up 
towards  the  Pamirs,  and  we  shall  probably 
have  a  claim  to  these  advanced  on  the  an- 
cient agreement  .with  Lord  Granville, 
which,  as  we  showed  before,  has  not  been 
observed  by  Russia  in  any  other  regions 
affected  by  it,  and  which  was  practically 
rendered  obsolete  in  all  other  parts  by  the 
operations  of  the  joint  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission.  The  claim  which  Afghan- 
istan possesses  through  Badakshan  and 
Wakhan,  not  merely  to  the  territories  of 
these  States,  but  to  the  Pamirs  abutting 
on  them,  is  as  indefeasible  as  that  which 
Russia  possesses  to  the  Altai  passes  and 
Khargashi  Pamir,  arising  out  of  her  con- 
quest of  Khokand.  Our  obligation  to 
maintain  these  as  Afghan  territory  is  one 
from  which  our  duty,  or  to  put  it  on  a 
lower  ground,  our  self-interest,  will  not 
allow  us  to  swerve.  We  have  guaranteed 
by  treaty  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
ameer's  dominions  ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  British  government  —  least  of 
all  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  —  abating  an 
inch  of  the  ameer's  just  pretensions  in  that 
direction.  The  possibility  of  Russia  be- 
ing allowed  to  spread  along  the  Badak- 
shan or  Wakhan  territory  between  the 
Oxus  and  the  Pamirs  is  a  question  that 
we  presume  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  will 
scarcely  think  necessary  to  submit  to  dis- 
cussion. 

The  whole  past  history  of  Badakshan 
and  Wakhan  gives  no  indication  of  any 
claims  that  Bokhara  can  urge  over  these 
Anciently,  Badakshan  was 
long  line  of  native  princes, 
descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  it  became  extinct, 
and  the  present  dynasty  of  mirs  suc- 
ceeded.    They  were  ousted  by  the  Usbegs 


khanates, 
ruled  by  a 
boastinsf    a 
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of  Kunduz  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  these  overran  the  country  until  1859, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Dost  Moham- 
med, who  made  a  chief  of  the  old  line  of 
mirs  ruler  under  his  own  supremacy.     In 
1867  the  ameer  deposed  this  ruler  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
appointed  another   member  of   the   same 
family  mir  in  his  stead.     When  the  pres- 
ent ameer  of  Cabul  divided  Turkistan  into 
two  governments,  Badakshan,  with  Shug- 
nan,  Roshan,  and  Wakhan,  became  parts 
of  the   eastern   province.      The   old   feu- 
dal independence  was  completely  broken 
down,  the  chiefs  reduced  to  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  as  the  governor  thought 
could   safely  be  intrusted   to   them,   and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mir  of  Roshan, 
all  the  old  governing  families  are  extinct, 
or  reduced  to  the  position  of  officials  of 
the  Cabul  government.     During  the  two 
years  that  the  Ameer  Abdurrahaman  re- 
sided in  Balkh-Turkistan,  in  1888-90,  he 
was  able   to  do   much   to  strengthen   his 
authority  over   the   Oxus   khanates;   and 
though  quite  recently  there  were  disturb- 
ances in  Badakshan,  we  take  these  to  be 
an  indication  of  the  irritation  with  which 
the  drastic  rule  of  the  ameer  is  borne  by 
a  population  hitherto  left  very  much  to  do 
as  they  pleased.     All  recent  travellers  in 
this  region  testify  to  the  strict  watch  which 
is  maintained  by  the  Cabul  officials  over 
all  passes  leading  down  from  the  Pamirs 
into  Afghan   territory;   and   there  is   no 
more  jealously  guarded  part  of  the  Afghan 
dominions  than  the  Badakshan  and  Wa- 
khan states.     There  is  probably  no  part  of 
Balkh-Turkistan  the  loss  of  which  would 
so  seriously   affect  the  ameer  as  that  of 
Badakshan.     His  wife   is  a   daughter   of 
the   old  mir  family  of  the   khanate,   the 
Badakshanis  have  always  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  him  and  his  father,  and  the 
assistance  which  he  received  from  them 
contributed    largely    to    the   victories    of 
Shaikabad    and    Khelat-i-Ghilzye,    which 
placed  his  father  Afzul  upon  the  throne  of 
Cabul.     Apart  altogether  from  any  senti- 
mental feelings  for   the  country,    Abdur- 
rahaman's    resources  would  be   seriously 
impaired  by  the  loss  of  this  state.     The 
ruby  and  lapis-lazuli  mines  yield  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  precious  stones,  which 
are  exported  across  the  Oxus  to  China  and 
Kashmir;  and  there  are  lead, sulphur,  and 
copper   deposits  which   only  want   to   be 
better  worked  to  return  a  large  revenue. 

And  now  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  political  and  military  disadvantages 
that  are  obvious  from  any  attempt  of  Rus- 
sia to  establish  herself  in  the  Trans-Oxus 


portions  of   Badakshan,    Wakhan,    Shug- 
nan,  Roshan,  and  Darwaz,  which  we  take 
to  be   the  object  of  her  present  manoeu- 
vres, and  to  take  up  positions  in  the  passes 
leading  from  the  Pamir  through  the  Hindu 
Kush  range.     From  these  regions  she  can 
make  her  way  to  Cabul  by  Bamian  with 
much   less   difficulty  than  she   could  ad- 
vance from  Herat ;  and  in  any  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  she  could   and  undoubtedly 
would  employ  both  routes.     But  even  if 
she  were  to  take  up  her  position  in  these 
regions  as  a  peaceable  neighbor  pledged 
tc  confine  herself  by  the  boundary  of  the 
upper   Oxus,  this  would  mean  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ameer's  military  frontier,  which 
the  resources  of  Afghanistan  are  far  from 
being  able  to  afford.     Moreover,  Russia 
by  such  an  advance  would  be  voluntarily 
thrusting    herself   among    turbulent    and 
fanatic  tribes,  who  are  incapable  of  offer- 
ing her  any  molestation   at   present,  but 
who,  if  she  intrude  upon  their  neighbor- 
hood, will  soon  give  her  ample  pretext  for 
punishing  them,   and   for  annexing  their 
territory.      In    the    valleys    between   the 
Hindu    Kush,     Peshawur,     Attock,    and 
Kashmir,  are  located  some  of   the  most 
lawless  and  savage  clans  that  civilization 
has  still  left  untouched  in  the  East,  who 
are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  both 
the  British  and  the  Afghan  governments,, 
and  who,  by  the  introduction  of  a  third 
power  into  this   neighborhood,  would   be 
rendered   altogether  unmanageable.     But 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  facts,  for  we 
may  make  perfectly  certain  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India   will  take  due   care  to 
assert  its  rights  in  all  regions  south  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  should  Russia  seek,  as  we 
scarcely  think  she  will  have  the  temerity 
to  do,  to  encroach  upon  them. 

Any  danger  that  might  threaten  by  way 
of  Chitral  and  Gilgit  has,  we  think,  beea 
anticipated  by  the  step  which  the  Indian 
government  has  taken  in  sending  Colonel 
Durand  to  Gilgit  and  strengthening  the 
military  force  at  his  disposal.  The  sig* 
nificance  of  this  step  will  not  be  los4  on 
Russia.  But  to  complete  our  security  we 
must  keep  Russia  out  of  the  Afghan. 
Pamirs  and  away  from  the  passes.  No 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
Russia  would  have  to  traverse  is  in  itself 
a  greater  security  than  an  armed  frontier 
could  afford  ;  but  we  must  not  build  our 
confidence  solely  upon  mountain-barriers. 
Time,  perseverance,  and  Cossacks  have 
already  done  wonders  in  overcoming  sucb 
obstacles  in  central  Asia  ;  and  all  these 
are  resources  which  Russia  applies  un- 
grudgingly to  her  aims.     Though  we  need 
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not  apprehend  an  attack  in  chief  on  India 
in  this  quarter,  yet  if  Russia  is  allowed  to 
establish  herself  south  of  the  Pamirs,  a 
diversion  from  that  direction  when  we  are 
least  able  to  meet  it  is  a  possibility  against 
which  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves.  The 
late  Sir  Charles  MacGregor,  in  his  "con- 
fidential "  study  of  the  defence  of  India, 
pictured  the  Indian  army  entangled  in  a 
winter  campaign  in  Afghanistan,  with  a 
Russian  column  from  Marghilan,  which 
had  advanced  vid  Kolab  on  Chitral,  threat- 
ening an  advance  on  Peshawur ;  and  a 
Pamir  column,  advancing  by  the  Terek 
Dawan  Pass,  keeping  up  a  constant  irrita- 
tion on  the  Kashmir  frontier.  In  such  a 
difficulty,  Sir  Charles  foresaw  India  being 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  "a  new  Rus- 
sian frontier,  drawn  from  the  crest  of  the 
Terek  Dawan  Pass,  south  by  the  water- 
shed of  the  Pamir  to  the  Hindu  Kush, 
then  by  the  crest  of  that  range  to  the  Koh- 
i-Baba,  and  then  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  country  of  the  Hazaras,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Herat  to  the  Farah-Rud."  "  This 
new  frontier,"  Sir  Charles  adds,  "  would 
be  all  that  Russia  need  aim  at  in  the 
first  campaign.  Then  she  could  afford 
to  wait  until  a  favorable  opportunity  arose 
for  the  real  invasion  of  India."*  The 
present  attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  ideal  frontier  by 
pacific  means  justifies  Sir  Charles  Mac- 
Gregor's  prescience ;  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  her  Majesty's  government  to  put  it  out 
of  Russia's  power  to  realize  his  prediction 
in  its  fullest  sense. 

It  must  have  struck  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  Russia's  skill  in  diplomatic 
fencing,  that  at  the  present  juncture  she 
is  showing,  to  all  appearances,  a  remark- 
able, even  suspicious,  readiness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  rectification  of  the 
tipper  Oxus  frontier.  So  different  is  her 
promptitude  from  the  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions which  she  has  always  placed  in  the 
way  of  negotiations  on  previous  occasions, 
that  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  concluding 
that  she  has  some  fresh  end  to  gain.  In 
fact,  all  these  otherwise  aimless  expedi- 
tionings  about  the  Pamirs  during  the  last 
few  years  seem  to  us  designed  to  draw 
England  into  a  fresh  negotiation  in  which 
Russia  hopes  to  secure  at  least  the  Ak-su- 
Bartang  line  of  frontier,  if  not  the  range 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Any  satisfaction  we 
may  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
must  be  considerably  dashed  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  position  Russia  will  take 

*  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  MacGregor,  vol.  ii ,  p.  346.  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


up.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  agree- 
ment of  1872-73,  construed  in  the  widest 
sense  which  Russia  will  assuredly  attach 
to  it,  is  an  immediate  disadvantage  to 
ourselves.  But  we  are  strengthened  by 
the  facts  that  that  agreement  was  never 
regarded  by  Russia  herself  as  operative 
in  any  other  region  of  the  frontier;  that 
the  Afghan  frontier  negotiations  effaced 
its  obligations  quite  as  much  upon  the  side 
of  England  as  upon  that  of  Russia;  that 
Russia's  recognition  of  our  obligation  to 
maintain  intact  the  ameer's  dominions  pre- 
vents her  from  drawing  a  boundary  line 
within  what  is  actually  Afghan  territory; 
and  that  Russia's  claim  to  the  Pamirs  does 
not  extend  beyond  those  immediately 
abutting  on  her  own  territory.  We  may 
feel  every  confidence  that  all  these  points 
in  our  favor  will  be  fully  urged  on  our 
side,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  retrieve  the  unsatis- 
factory and  uncertain  arrangement  handed 
over  to  it  by  the  late  ministry. 

On  this  occasion  a  third  party  will  be 
added  to  the  negotiations,  on  whose  sup- 
port England  may  calculate  with  some 
confidence.  China  has  not  less  to  fear 
from  trfie  intrigues  of  Russian  restlessness 
and  ambition  than  our  Indian  Empire  has. 
She  has  a  much  longer  and  more  exposed 
frontier  to  defend,  with  the  certainty  that 
Russian  movements  on  one  part  of  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  danger  all  along  the 
line.  No  power  has  so  much  at  stake  as 
China  in  the  new  Franco-Russian  alliance  ; 
for,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  south, 
mutual  action  on  the  part  of  the  French 
and  Russians  would  place  China  in  a  seri- 
ous dilemma.  China  is  also  well  aware 
that  not  merely  Kashgaria  but  Tibet  lies 
well  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  ambi- 
tion, and  that  the  latter  is  simply  waiting 
for  some  serious  internal  commotion  in 
China  or  some  difficulty  with  the  treaty 
powers  to  make  herself  mistress  of  these 
countries.  The  possession  of  the  passes 
leading  into  Yarkand-Kashgar  and  the 
Pamirs  abutting  thereon,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Chinese  hold  on  these  countries 
which  the  government  at  Peking  is  not 
likely  to  overlook  ;  and  it  will  also  readily 
perceive  the  necessity  of  joining  Great 
Britain  in  warding  off  Russia's  approach 
in  the  direction  of  the  Baroghil  Pass  or 
the  Karakorum.  Recent  Russian  explora- 
tions suggest  that  ideas  of  thrusting  her- 
self along  the  northern  Himalaya  slopes 
between  India  and  Tibet  have  not  been 
overlooked,  whether  they  may  have  been 
found  practicable  or  the  reverse.  On 
China,  however,  we  must  chiefly  rely  on 
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checking  her  advance  in  that  quarter, 
This  is  the  first  time  that  China  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  drawn  together  to 
resist  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of 
both,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result 
will  eventuate  in  a  new  element  of  secu- 
rity to  both  powers. 

We  do  not  indulge  in  prophecy,  but  it 
needs  no  prescience  to  foresee  that,  should 
anytinng  occur  to  impair  the  Chinese 
power  of  resistance  in  central  Asia,  RUS- 
SIA WILL  TURN  THE  NORTH-EASTERN 
CORNER  OF   OUR    INDIAN   EMPIRE  before 

the  next  century  is  out  of  its  teens.  Such 
a  prospect  —  such  a  possibility  even  —  as 
this  involves  for  both  China  and  Great 
Britain,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  both 
realize  the  serious  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  them  to  circumscribe,  with  all  reso- 
lution, Russia's  aggressive  designs  at  a 
very  vital  point  in  the  positions  of  the  two 
empires. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"DESDEMONY." 

PART  I. 

The  great  Jezebel,  the  Phoenician  prin- 
cess of  high  degree,  was  vaguely  referred 
to  as  an  ancestress  by  the  arrogant  young 
person  who  presided  over  "  Kewney's 
Furniture  Stores,"  a  second-hand  dealer's 
shop  in  the  district  known  as  Blossom 
Grove. 

The  why  or  the  wherefore  of  such  an 
unsavory  region  being  designated  Blos- 
som Grove  was  far  to  seek.  Had  any- 
thing fresh  or  sweet-smelling  ever  come 
to  perfection  there.?  Could  at  any  time 
the  smallest  bud  of  beauty  have  expanded 
in  this  vile  atmosphere,  reeking  of  rotten- 
ness and  a  degraded  humanity.?  Nay, 
surely  in  this  network  of  sinful  slums  the 
human  soul  could  never  have 
into  any  full  or  beautiful  life. 
Any  accidental  germs  of  virtue  were 
promptly  trodden  down  in  this  festering 
bed  of  corruption,  where  brute  passions 
rioted  and  a  low  cunning  took  the  place 
of  morality. 

The  lady  who  called  herself  Jezebel 
lived,  however,  on  the  borders  of  this 
grove  of  iniquity,  and  took  no  count  of 
her  neighbors  except  as  customers.  She 
affected  an  air  of  superior  culture  if  cas- 
ually questioned  regarding  her  own  ante- 
cedenis. 

"  Ain't  I  told  yer  that  her  as  was  in  the 
Bible  —  the  book  them  Salvationists  reads 
and  'oilers  out  of  —  she  was   reckoned  a 
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real  beauty,  and  fell  out  of  winder  ?  Well, 
she  belonged  of  my  fam'ly  some  time 
back ;  'tain't  any  great  matter  when,  but 
I've  got  her  marriage  lines  sure  as  I'm 
called  Jezebel  too."  The  "lines"  thus 
referred  to  were  truly  a  certificate  of 
marriage  of  some  other  Jezebel  some 
fifty  years  before.  And  to  this  document 
the  young  person  so  proudly  asserting 
her  descent  had  faithfully  clung  as  an 
authentic  token  of  legitimate  parentage. 
Centuries  were  of  small  account  to  her 
uncultured  mind,  and  probably  no  argu- 
ment would  have  convinced  her  that 
"  marriage  lines  "  were  not  in  vogue  at  an 
ante-Christian  period. 

The  audience  thus  addressed  by  Madam 
Jezebel,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  matter 
of  certificates,  and  having  no  understand- 
ing of  hereditary  claims  to  distinction, 
suffered  the  lady's  emphatic  assertion  to 
rest  unchallenged.  This  not  being  a  well- 
read  section  of  the  community,  Jezebel 
might  confound  the  ignorant  as  she  listed. 

Mrs.  Bob  Kewney,  otherwise  Jezebel, 
was  at  this  epoch  the  beauty  of  Ladd's 
Lane  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  the  read- 
iest wit  of  any  lady  in  Blossom  Grove. 
In  a  coarse  and  showv  way  she  was  hand- 
some, setting  off  her  charms  by  smart 
raiment  and  much  glitter  of  beads  and 
pinchbeck  jewelry,  when  such  gauds  were 
attainable.  Her  Hebrew  descent  was  ap- 
parent in  her  features,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  Phoenician  ancestress.  Like- 
wise Jezebel's  superior  mental  qualities 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  helped  to  prove 
the  fact  that  she  was  of  Jewish  origin.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  youthful  matron  had 
any  distinct  form  of  creed  or  spiritual  de- 
sire. Like  all  those  about  her  she  held 
broadly  Catholic  views,  making  no  pro- 
fession of  faith,  nor  yet  demonstrating 
any  sectarian  feeling  in  favor  of  church, 
chapel,  or  synagogue.  Religions  and 
creeds  were  to  her  all  alike,  though  she 
betrayed  a  certain  contempt  of  such,  to 
her  thinking,  narrow-minded  people  as 
priests  and  parsons  who  denounced  shady 
practices  and  cast  an  eye  of  disapproval 
on  dishonest  dealers.  In  consequence  of 
this  limited  perception  of  advantage  on 
their  part  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
feel  much  sympathy  with  their  unripe 
theories  of  life. 

When  Jezebel  first  startled  Blossom 
Grove  with  her  appearance  as  Bob  Kew- 
ney's bride,  the  discerning  inhabitants 
pronounced  the  dealer  to  be  a  fool  of  the 
first  magnitude,  asseverating  this  convic- 
tion with  customary  pious  or  impious  ap- 
peals to  superior  jurisdictions.     For  over 
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thirty  years  he  had  carried  on  his  business 
at  the  corner  shop  without  feminine  as- 
sistance, but  now  here  was  an  alien,  from 
whence  none  could  say,  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  preside  over  decayed  furniture 
and  musty  carpets.  To  the  matrons  there 
was,  however,  soon  a  gentle  satisfaction 
derived  from  Bob  Kewney's  subjugation. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  intrepid  hero 
of  many  a  street  brawl  was  himself  at  last 
subject  to  an  arbitrary  sway.  The  showy 
young  person  with  greasy  black  curls  and 
long  gold  earrings  was  distinctly  domi- 
neering. Her  elderly  husband  cringed 
and  muttered  in  her  presence.  Gone  were 
the  loud  and  blatant  speeches  with  the 
rough  and  ready  handling  of  any  argu- 
mentative customer.  A  more  diplomatic 
rule,  with  the  arts  of  persuasion  dominant, 
had  superseded  the  policy  of  the  past. 

Certainly  Mr,  Kewney's  submissive  at- 
titude was  utterly  at  variance  with  any 
foregone  experience  of  husbands  in  the 
Lane,  where  masculine  boots  administered 
sound  reproof,  or  the  poker  was  called 
into  requisition  to  vanquish  the  spirit  of 
any  over-bold  partner. 

Whether  by  love  or  fear,  it  seemed  that 
the  stalwart  young  Jezebel  ruled  her 
spouse  to  his  own  good,  trampling  upon 
all  such  habits  as  she  deemed  disadvan- 
tageous with  a  very  decided  heel. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Kewney  constrained 
from  spending  Saturday  evening,  or  indeed 
any  other  evening,  at  the  Hoop  and  Toy 
with  the  convivial  associatesof  early  days, 
but  it  was  likewise  observed  that  he  had 
now  a  limited  control  of  ready  money.  In 
former  days  he  could  be  safely  relied  on 
to  lend  any  friend  in  need  small  sums 
from  half  a  crown  to  ten  shillings.  Now 
it  was  observed  that  "  Bob,  he's  growed 
precious  stingy." 

On  Sundays  this  doughty  hero  must 
perforce  rise  up  early  to  wash  and  shave 
himself,  giving  due  care  to  hair-oil  and  a 
clean  shirt,  instead  of  spending  the  best 
part  of  the  day  in  bed.  A  weekly  rite  of 
this  nature  had  perchance  a  far-off  like- 
ness to  a  religious  ceremonial. 

If  so  be  the  Sunday  was  fine,  Mrs. 
Kewney  took  her  partner  abroad  for  an 
airing  —  to  Hampstead  or  Regent's  Park, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  days. 

On  such  occasions  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dor of  her  toilet  would  strike  the  passers- 
by  with  amazement;  and  the  wondering 
stares  of  the  passengers  reflected  a  modest 
glory  on  the  man  who  supported  his  "  mis- 
sus "  on  his  arm.  Herein  was  no  little 
compensation  for  the  pains  of  a  starched 
collar  and  the  constriction  of  coat-sleeves. 


Only  Jezebel's  silk  gown  and  gold  neck- 
chains  made  her  no  friends  in  Ladd's  Lane. 
It  is  possible  that  the  superior  gentility  of 
a  hat  much  decorated  with  ostrich  feathers 
further  aggravated  the  curious  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  daughters  of  Eve.  They 
opined  that  the  new-comer's  extravagance 
"would  be  the  ruin  of  that  poor  Bob,  it 
would;"  yet  as  time  went  on  it  seemed 
rather  the  other  way,  and  Jezebel's  black 
curls  and  sharp  wits  attracted  many  new 
customers  to  the  shop.  Bob  Kewney  had 
certainly  never  carried  on  so  brisk  a  busi- 
ness in  his  bachelor  days. 

It  was  clear  to  all  purchasers  that  Jeze- 
bel knew  how  to  drive  a  bargain,  though 
she  endeavored  to  disguise  her  own  firm- 
ness of  purpose  by  an  exuberant  flow  of 
banter.  By  much  cajolery  she  softened 
the  edges  of  rapacity,  and  a  customer  was 
often  persuaded  to  believe  that  she  was 
doing  him  a  personal  kindness  in  suffering 
hi  m  to  become  the  possessor  of  any  de- 
sired article.  If  quite  unable  to  auctioneer 
the  beauty  or  utility  of  some  worthless 
thing  under  discussion,  Jezebel  would  lend 
a  halo  of  romance  to  its  time-worn  aspect, 
rarely  failing  to  convince  and  ensnare  her 
customer  by  her  sentimental  coloring. 

"  Now  you  may  declare  as  that  sofa  have 
seen  better  days.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
neither  if  it  belonged  of  a  dook  once. 
Them  things  is  like  old  horses,  they  gets 
a  trick  of  coming  down  in  life.  Think  of 
all  the  little  lords  and  ladies  as  have  sat 
on  it,  with  white  lace  frocks  and  blue 
sashes  a  playing  with  their  ma's  and  pa's 
coronites." 

Here  Jezebel  paused  and  eyed  the  pur- 
chaser sideways  to  see  if  the  coronets  were 
an  effective  shot. 

Apparently  these  were  unknown  baubles 
to  Jeremiah  Smith,  who  feebly  intimated 
that  there  was  some  infirmity  about  the 
limbs  of  the  couch. 

"  Lame  of  one  leg,  you  say  !  Then  may 
be  it  have  got  pairylized,  which  is  a  aris- 
tocratic complaint."  Then  Jezebel  softly 
dusted  the  sofa  with  her  apron,  remarking 
with  gentle  blandishment :  — 

"  Look  you  here,  Jeremiah,  it's  mahog- 
any and  real  leather,  leastways  what's  left 
of  it.  'Tain't  none  of  your  deal  rubbish 
covered  with  prickly  horsehair  or  common 
'merican  cloth." 

"  But  there  don't  seem  no  springs  in  it," 
said  the  man,  testing  it  with  a  horny,  work- 
soiled  hand.  Jezebel  laughed  derisively 
and  tossed  her  long  earrings  about. 

"  You  can't  expect  the  insides  of  things 
to  go  on  working  forever.  Bless  yer,  it's 
only   the  extry-best   quality   insides   that 
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lasts  longer  than  the  outsides.  Look  at 
your  sick  wife  whose  heart  you've  broke 
of.  She  ain't  got  much  spring  left  in  her, 
I  know.  You  say  as  fifteen  bob  is  too 
much.  Can't  spare  it,  can't  you,  and  you 
earning  thirty-five  shillings  a  week  ?  You 
are  a  nice  one  to  begrudge  a  sofa  to  that 
poor  suffering  creature  who  has  worked 
of  herself  to  a  shadder  all  along  of  your 
unsteady  ways.     Go  along  !  " 

Then  the  shame-faced  costermonger  de- 
clared that  ten  shillings  was  all  he  pos- 
sessed. 

"  Well,  we  won't  make  no  words  about 
the  five  bob.  Let  'em  stand  over.  When 
you've  sold  your  barrer  quite  clean  I'll 
come  and  fetch  'em." 

And  so  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  was  booked 
the  purchaser  of  the  worthless  sofa  with 
decrepit  legs,  and  Jezebel,  clutching  his 
last  half-sovereign  tightly,  was  less  pro- 
fusely sympathetic  regarding  the  sick 
wife. 

PART  II. 

Two  years  passed  by  without  any  ex- 
traordinary revolution  of  sin  and  dirt  in 
Blossom  Grove.  Sanitary  inspectors 
came  and  smelt  and  departed.  Policemen 
paraded  systematically  and  got  maimed 
and  killed  occasionally.  Lady  visitors  and 
street  missionaries  sought  out  converts, 
and  made  them,  frequently  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  But  too  often  the  last  stage 
of  the  converted  man  or  woman  was  worse 
than  the  first,  and  the  devout  and  pious 
workers  had  but  plastered  hidden  sores, 
and  whitened  a  sepulchre  of  rottenness. 
Political  philanthropists  did  now  and 
again  call  attention  to  the  state  of  Blossom 
Grove,  but  it  not  being  a  desirable  site  for 
public  buildings,  the  majority  turned  a 
listless  gaze  on  its  degradation.  For  after 
all  there  is  little  benevolence  not  actuated 
by  self-interest.  The  voice  of  the  regen- 
erator cries  in  the  wilderness  where  the 
landlord  foresees  no  ultimate  benefit  to 
himself. 

Ladd's  Lane  was  happily  on  the  out- 
skirts of  this  festering  mass  of  living  crea- 
tures where  rookeries  and  dens  abounded. 
At  the  end  of  this  street,  which  abutted 
on  a  main  thoroughfare,  there  flowed  a 
wholesome  stream  of  fairly  sound  hu- 
manity. And  this  partial  glimpse  of  a 
purer  life  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Grove  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
Jezebel. 

She  began  to  observe  other  people's 
babies  from  her  window,  before  the  arrival 
of  her  own,  and  it  became  apparent  to  her 
that  outside  Blossom  Grove  all  children 


were  not  skinny,  weird  atoms  of  human- 
ity. It  seemed  to  her  that  a  baby  was  even 
a  pretty  and  engaging  creature  when  not 
carried  regularly  to  a  gin  palace  or  suffered 
to  wallow  in  a  gutter. 

And  so,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, Jezebel's  baby  girl  was  a  surpris- 
ing revelation  of  infancy  to  the  Lane.  The 
ladies  of  the  Lane,  it  must  be  understood, 
passed  a  good  deal  of  their  time  at  street 
corners,  looking  on  at,  or  criticising  other 
people's  affairs. 

The  Kewney  baby  was  no  shrunken 
piece  of  humanity,  bloodless  and  sickly, 
with  the  preternaturally  old  face  all  were 
accustomed  to.  It  did  not,  like  the  other 
children  here,  give  the  lie  to  happier  evo- 
lutionary theories,  and  point  to  retrogres- 
sive probabilities. 

The  little  Desdemona,  which  high- 
sounding  name  had  taken  Mrs.  Jezebel's 
fancy  after  a  visit  to  the  play,  was  as 
lovely  as  any  divine  infant  dreamt  of  by 
poet  or  painter.  She  might  have  dropped 
from  the  clouds  a  perfect  cherub  in  her 
early  days.  Bob  Kewney  himself  had 
sandy  hair  of  a  dull  shade,  but  nature's 
beneficent  touch  had  burnished  the  child's 
curly  locks  to  purest  gold.  Jezebel  had 
large,  bright  eyes,  dark  and  bold,  but  the 
baby's  soft  orbs  were  of  a  rich  and  vel- 
vety brown,  gentle  and  appealing  as  a 
fawn's. 

The  almighty  mother  had  dowered  this 
product  of  the  slums  with  a  rare  beauty 
of  limb  and  feature,  which  might  even 
have  been  highly  prized  in  a  patrician 
home.  It  seems  that  now  and  again,  as 
if  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  order,  nature 
can  and  does  create  such  exquisite  forms 
to  puzzle  the  thinker,  and  controvert 
every  theory  of  what  ought  to  be.  It  was 
no  small  matter  to  marvel  at,  that  a  baby 
should  thrive  and  grow  more  lovely  day 
by  day  in  the  impure  surroundings  of  the 
Grove.  But  tribute  must  duly  be  paid  to 
Jezebel's  perceptions.  The  young  mother 
passed  by  the  advice  and  example  of  ex- 
perienced matrons  who  had  reared  large 
families  of  rickety  offspring.  The  moral 
of  narrow-chested,  bandy-legged  sons,  and 
pale-faced,  heavy-eyed  daughters  did  not 
adorn  the  tale  of  their  maternity.  Re- 
gardless of  the  offence  given  to  these 
worthy  dames,  she  sought  the  advice  of 
an  eccentric  young  doctor  who  had  elected 
to  practise  amongst  the  poor  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  principles  he  set  forth  were  ia 
fact  a  doctrine  of  regeneration  to  these 
wretched  people,  could  they  only  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  attention  to 
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their  bodies  was  one  of  the  things  that 
belonged  to  their  peace.  That  cleanliness 
comes  next  to  godliness  is  an  absurdity 
to  preach  to  such  heathen.  Tell  them 
rather  that  cleanliness  is  the  forerunner 
of  all  health  and  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  daring  young  practitioner,  having 
explained  to  Jezebel  certain  unheard-of 
laws  of  hygiene,  was  surprised  to  see  them 
accepted  by  this  ordinarily  self-reliant 
young  woman.  The  small  Desdemona 
was  washed  and  dressed  daily  —  an  alto- 
gether supererogatory  rite  of  purification 
in  the  eyes  of  Ladd's  Lane.  The  child 
was  also  allotted  an  airy  upper  chamber  in 
the  tenement  occupied  by  the  Kewneys 
and  their  possessions.  From  this  apart- 
ment all  the  derelict  lumber  was  cleared, 
and  here,  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the 
noisy  street,  the  little  maid  was  reared. 
On  fine  days  a  large  breadth  of  blue  sky 
might  be  seen,  and  wandering  winds,  not 
tainted  by  the  impurity  below,  travelled 
through  the  open  window  and  rufiled  the 
baby's  silken  curls. 

"  She  'aves  a  quart  of  milk  prime  quality 
every  day  for  that  there  child,  as  I'm  a 
living  woman.  Fipp'ence  a  day!  —  why 
I  do  declare  it's  flying  in  the  face  of  for- 
tune," said  one  much  disgusted  lady  who 
stood  at  the  street  corner  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips  watching  the  delivery  of  the 
milkman's  cart  —  an  unheard-of  delivery 
in  these  parts.  This  beetle-browed  virago 
and  her  companion  were,  be  it  observed, 
outside  the  gates  of  their  terrestrial  para- 
dise, the  Hoop  and  Toy  ;  moreover,  it  was 
a  hot  and  thirsty  day,  and  they  had  not 
a  penny  in  their  pockets. 

Little  Desdemona  was  taken  out  daily 
in  a  perambalator,  but  not  through  Blos- 
som Grove.  In  her  infancy  no  one  ever 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  child  abroad  in 
one  of  those  unsavory  streets.  Happy 
babe  to  live  out  of  ken  of  all  the  foul 
things  about  her  home,  high  above  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  up  near  the  clouds  and 
stars,  where  in  her  cradle  she  might  coo 
to  the  sparrows,  and  gain  no  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  wickedness  than  what  was  shown 
in  the  predatory  ways  of  cats  chasing  the 
birds  over  the  tiles. 

When  Desdemona  was  about  three 
years  old  it  was  no  longer  considered  safe 
to  leave  her  to  play  alone  in  the  far-off 
attic,  and  so  she  began  to  follow  her 
mother  down-stairs.  Then  all  at  once 
Ladd's  Lane  was  roused  to  indignation  on 
perceiving  the  idolatry  lavished  upon  their 
child  by  Bob  Kewney  and  his  wife. 

"It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  waste  of  her 
time  a-combing  of  Desdemony's  'air  every 


day,"  remarked  one  unkempt  virgin,  whose 
own  coarse  locks  were  skewered  together 
with  a  small  steel  fork. 

"  Mrs.  Kewney  she  do  cocker  the  child 
up  quite  shameful.  Nought  ain't  good 
enough  for  her  "  —  here  the  mother  of  ten 
shook  her  latest  offspring  vehemently. 

"  Mine  jest  lives  on  what  they  can  pick 
up,  and  no  one  can't  say  I  'aven't  had 
experience  of  babies."  Here  the  lady 
looked  round  defiantly  to  see  if  any  one 
dared  to  refute  her  proud  assertion  of 
maternity. 

"  And  for  sure,  Mrs.  Spink,  we  all  knows 
as  you've  buried  six,"  rejoined  the  quav- 
ering voice  of  an  old  inhabitant. 

"  Six  of  'em  girls  and  boys,  and  all  of 
'em  insured.  Joe  and  me  didn't  do  badly.'* 
Again  the  puny,  blear-eyed  baby  was  forci- 
bly reminded  to  sit  up.  Its  huge  head 
and  shrunken  body  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  another  insurance  to  be  paid  shortly. 

"Anyway,  Mrs..  Kewney,  she  won't  in- 
sure of  Desdemony,  and  she  makes  a 
puddin'  every  day,  and  the  little  kid  wears 
white  socks  and  red  shoes.  Bless  yer, 
they'll  want  a  nuss  girl  next."  This  sally 
was  received  with  much  derisive  laughter, 
which  even  reached  Jezebel's  ears  in  the 
upper  chamber.  The  scandal-mongers 
were  gathered  on  the  pavement  opposite 
her  dwelling,  and  discussed  their  neigh- 
bor's extravagance  and  foolish  pride  with 
no  less  charity  and  envy  than  is  mani- 
fested by  ladies  of  higher  degree  who  meet 
together  for  social  purposes  and  strew 
comments  and  sow  suspicion  by  the  way- 
side, regarding  their  dearest  friend's  ac- 
tions and  expenditure. 

As  time  went  on.  Bob  Kewney  could 
less  and  less  overcome  his  astonishment 
at  being  the  father  of  such  an  infant 
prodigy. 

*'  Desdemony,  she  is  a  rale  beauty. 
She  don't  take  arter  her  dad  anyway  —  not 
she — she  know'd  better.  I  don't  rightly 
think  she's  like  her  mother,  neither." 
And  he  watched  the  fairy-like  creature 
who  played  about  his  knees,  showing  off 
her  little  tricks  and  airs  with  all  the  grace 
and  prettiness  as  of  a  well-born  child.  To 
say  that  this  father  idolized  his  little 
daughter  would  but  faintly  describe  the 
passionate  feeling  of  worship  which  he 
felt.  In  his  sordid  life  he  had  known  ^ 
nothing  of  purity  or  beauty,  and  the  devel-  * 
opment  of  this  exquisite  flower  of  human- 
ity at  his  hearthstone  seemed  to  wake  to 
life  an  unknown  sentiment  of  reverence. 
The  divine  breath  of  love,  with  its  life- 
giving  power,  created  in  his  mind  a  dim 
consciousness  that  in  life  —  ay,  perhaps 
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beyond  it  —  there  were  better  things  than 
he  had  ever  known.  I  do  not  dare  to  say 
that  such  thoughts  took  any  clear  or  defi- 
nite form  in  his  mind,  for  such  minds 
hardly  formulate  thought ;  but  a  shadowy 
shame  visited  him  if  a  foul  oath  escaped 
him  in  the  child's  presence,  and  day  by 
day  he  stood  further  aloof  from  his  old 
comrades. 

In  one  direction  little  Desdemona  fol- 
lowed her  mother  at  a  very  early  age. 
Any  rags  of  lace  or  ribbon,  any  bright 
artificial  flowers  or  faded  feathers  were 
sufiicient  to  make  her  playtime  happy. 
Her  love  for  finery  or  pretty  colors  seemed 
inherent,  yet  redeemed  in  her  case  by  a 
sort  of  picturesque  adjustment  of  decora- 
tion which  heightened  her  loveliness  —  or 
perhaps  it  was  her  loveliness  which  glowed 
more  brightly  in  contrast  to  its  tawdry 
framing. 

One  of  the  child's  favorite  haunts  was 
the  recess  behind  the  shop,  where  Bob 
doctored  the  weakly  articles  of  furniture. 

It  was  a  large  space,  with  uneven  floor- 
ing and  many  angles  and  corners  for  hid- 
ing. It  was  full  of  tools,  blocks  of  wood, 
glue-pots,  stuffing  for  seats,  bits  of  chintz 
and  old  leather,  and  had  a  carpenter's 
bench  in  one  corner.  It  was  dirty  and 
untidy  always,  but  the  picturesque  confu- 
sion was  attractive  to  a  child.  To  little 
Desdemona's  active  imagination  it  was  a 
cave  of  magic,  where  she  saw  daily  trans- 
formations. And  here  also  was  a  long 
cracked  mirror,  picked  up  for  a  trifle  at 
some  sale,  which  was  kept  specially  for 
the  little  one's  amusement.  Before'  this 
glass  she  would  pirouette  and  dance,  bow 
and  gesticulate  with  most  wonderful  grav- 
ity, arrayed  in  the  finery  she  loved.  By 
turns  she  called  herself  a  queen,  an  angel, 
or  a  lady.  Her  father,  with  his  short 
black  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  dirty  cap 
pushed  back,  would  stare  in  amazement 
at  such  antics.  His  own  imaginative  fac- 
ulties were  limited,  and  the  boundless 
fancies  of  his  child  were  a  never-ending 
puzzle. 

Desdemona  had  no  playmates.  The 
precocious  cunning  brats  of  the  slums 
found  no  comrade  in  the  dainty  little  maid 
who  wore  a  clean  pinafore  and  white  socks. 
Thus,  in  a  measure,  she  escaped  the  con- 
tamination of  coarse  minds,  and  though 
the  sentiments  of  her  parents  could 
scarcely  be  called  refined,  yet  a  veil  of 
decency  disguised  their  natural  manners 
and  speech  in  the  child's  presence.  Des- 
demona herself  as  she  grew  older  seemed 
to  deserve  the  opprobrium  hurled  at  her 
by  the  Lane.     She  was  verily   "a  little 


lady  "  compared  to  the  rest.  And  so  the 
child  budded  and  blossomed  to  a  fair  girl- 
hood. 

PART  III. 

When  Desdemona  was  about  seventeen 
Jezebel  became  watchful.  For  some 
months  past  it  became  evident  that  young 
men  sought  an  entrance  to  the  shop  on 
most  trivial  pretexts.  Jezebel  gathered 
that  the  intention  of  such  purchasers  of 
trifles  was  chiefly  to  gaze  at  the  girl  who 
sat  with  her  sewing  beside  her,  or  flitted 
in  and  out  of  the  workshop  on  household 
thoughts  intent.  Mrs.  Kewney  had  in  the 
course  of  years  put  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  flesh,  and  had  supplemented 
nature's  failing  hand  with  an  exemplary 
constancy  to  her  original  coloring.  The 
massive  erection  of  black  plaits,  and  the 
marvellously  bright  complexion,  were  pal- 
pably artificial  claims  to  notice.  The 
effect  of  these  borrowed  charms  was  but 
to  set  the  fair  flower  of  Desdemona's 
beauty  to  greater  advantage.  Her  deli- 
cate features  and  soft  brown  eyes  made 
her  appear  like  some  rare  exotic  shelter- 
ing beneath  the  care  of  a  gorgeous  peony. 

But  the  girl  herself,  as  she  tranquilly 
read  or  worked  at  her  mother's  side,  was 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  she  excited, 
and  the  little  gifts  from  time  to  time  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  young  men,  and  the 
valentines  and  Christmas  cards  which 
came  anonymously  in  shoals  only  awak- 
ened a  childlike  astonishment  because 
people  were  all  at  once  so  kind.  Desde- 
mona had  really  no  thought  of  lovers  — 
the  result  of  her  exclusion  from  compan- 
ionship. That  the  better-class  young  men 
of  the  district  were  willing  "  to  go  walking 
with  her"  would  have  conveyed  small 
meaning  to  her.  Yet  already  the  son  of 
the  prosperous  proprietor  of  the  Hoop  and 
Toy  had  resolved  that  Desdemona  was 
worthy  of  courtship.  He  had  been  a 
steward  on  an  ocean  steamer,  and  was 
newly  returned  from  his  long  travels,  and 
the  delicate,  flower-like  charms  of  his 
young  neighbor  had  riveted  his  attention. 
Abel  Perkins,  having  visited  many  lands 
and  seen  many  women  of  varying  color 
and  feature,  held  himself  no  mean  critic 
of^  feminine  beauty.  Yet  beyond  the 
rejoinder  of  a  shy  yes  or  no  from  Des- 
demona, he  had  not  received  any  flattering 
return  to  his  advances.  He  came  and 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  went  away,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason  to  her  as  yet. 

"Whatever  is  that  young  Perkins 
about?"  said  Jezebel  to  her  husband  one 
night,  out  of  the  girl's  hearing.     »'  If  he 
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hasn't  been  and  bought  of  a  frying-pan 
and  a  boot-jack,  a  box  of  tools  and  a  'meri- 
can  clock.  It  looks  like  as  if  he  were 
goin'  to  set  up  housekeepin'."  Then  Bob 
Kewney  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 
"  It's  our  Desdemony." 
"She  don't  speak  to  him,"  said  Jezebel 
tartly,  "and  them  Perkinses  hold  their- 
selves  very  high." 

"  There's  a  deal  of  courting  done  with- 
out speakin'.  He  watches  our  girl  go  in 
and  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  road." 
"  Well,  I  never ! "  said  Jezebel,  reflect- 
ing on  the  grandeur  of  such  an  alliance. 
"  Who'd  hev  thought  it.  Well,  he's  an 
ugly  chap  anyway  to  keep  company  with 
our  Desdemony." 

With  this  qualifying  praise  of  the  ad- 
vantageous suitor,  Jezebel  went  back  to 
her  seat  in  the  shop  reflecting  on  the  cut 
and  color  of  a  new  gown  for  Desdemony. 
For  she  was  quite  as  ready  to  set  her 
daughter  to  advantage  in  the  marriage 
market  as  any  mother  of  higher  degree. 

On  the  same  evening  Abel  Perkins 
again  appeared  in  the  shop.  He  carried 
a  string  of  South  Sea  shells  in  his  hand 
—  those  pretty  shells  that  seem  to  have 
absorbed  all  the  iridescent  loveliness  of 
soft-rolling  Pacific  waves. 

"  My !  what  lovely  beads,"  said  Mrs. 
Kewney,  stooping  to  handle  the  string. 
Desdemona  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  book 
and  glanced  over  the  back  of  her  mother's 
head.  Then  Abel  quickly  passed  them 
across  to  her. 

"  Why,  they're  shells,  mother,"  she  said 
in  quick  surprise  as  she  touched  them. 
Here  was  the  text  for  Abel's  speech.  The 
finding  of  those  shells  and  the  yet  stranger 
wonders  of  the  deep  were  themes  to  gain 
Desdemona's  attention.  His  own  perils 
by  sea  and  land  were  thrown  in  skilfully. 
And  she,  the  gentle  maiden,  all  ignorant 
of  such  traveller's  tales,  listened  breath- 
less, with  her  beautiful,  tender  eyes 
dilating  at  the  marvels  of  such  strange 
countries.  And  when  at  last  the  tale  was 
ended,  and  the  man  offered  the  pretty 
shells  for  her  acceptance,  Desdemona 
threw  them  round  her  slender  neck  and 
blushed  a  little  to  find  the  man  so  earnestly 
regarding  her.     What  did  it  mean? 

Presently  another  young  man  —  not  by 
any   means  prepossessing  —  enteiid   the 
shop.    He  was  at  once  greeted  by  Jezebel. 
"  So  you've  come  back  from  your  holi- 
day, Harry  Spink?" 

"Ay,  missis,  and  none  too  soon.  A 
pretty  mess  the  old  one  has  made  of  the 
shop.  Why,  he's  been  givin*  away  of 
snuff  and  baccy  by  the  pound  to  his  pals." 


This  ill-looking  lout,  who  kept  a  small 
tobacconist's  shop  in  Ladd's  Lane,  had 
also  of  late  years  worked  as  an  assistant 
in  the  shop  at  repairs.  By  right  of  such 
association,  young  Spink  had  assumed  a 
brotherly  position  towards  Desdemona. 
He  was  one  of  the  sickly  brood  aforemen- 
tioned who  had  been  insured  by  the  fore- 
sight of  his  parents.  He  had,  however,  in 
spite  of  a  large  head  and  withered  body, 
declined  to  earn  his  burial  fee,  and  had 
grown  to  maturity  to  add  one  more  to  the 
corrupt  race  of  Blossom  Grove.  A  sly 
cunning  distinguished  hirn  above  his  fel- 
lows, and  Jezebel  had  regarded  him  as  no 
unsuitable  partner  for  her  daughter  till  the 
publican's  son  from  abroad  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

The  two  young  men  at  this  first  encoun- 
ter glanced  sideways  at  each  other  with 
the  air  of  sulky  beasts  ;  almost  an  onlooker 
might  fancy  a  premonitory  growl  in  the 
air.  It  was  with  a  certain  tone  of  aggres- 
sion that  Spink  addressed  the  girl. 

"Ain't  you  got  a  word  to  throw  to  me 
to-night,  Desdemony?" 

Desdemona  started.  She  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  present. 

"I'd  forgot  as  you'd  been  away,"  she 
said  quietly.  Her  hand  still  played  with 
the  string  of  shells  wound  round  her  neck. 
A  gas-lamp  set  in  a  draught  flared  noisily 
above  her  head,  lighting  up  the  abundant 
golden  plaits  and  the  new  necklace  at  the 
same  time.  Her  thoughts  were  far  away 
where  palm-trees  grew  and  breezes,  redo- 
lent of  spicy  trees,  blew  over  the  heads  of 
dusky  children  splashing  on  that  shore 
where  rainbow-colored  waves  fell  with  a 
soft  cadence.  Had  not  the  stranger  with 
his  own  rough  imagery  told  her  of  these 
things? 

Spink  leered  in  a  hideous  way  at  the 
new  necklace,  and  hated  the  man  who  had 
come  poaching  on  his  ground.  He  cursed 
him  beneath  his  breath  in  terms  not  meas- 
ured nor  mannerly.  Likewise,  Abel  Per- 
kins resented  the  intrusion  of  the  guest 
who  appeared  a  familiar  friend  of  the  fa 
ily  he  v/as  going  to  honor. 

However,  in  a  day  or  two.  Bob  Kewney 
made  it  manifest  to  his  subordinate  that 
the  suit  of  the  publican's  son  was  not  to 
be  opposed,  and  Spink  slunk  in  and  out  to 
his  work  in  silence,  only  glaring  fero- 
ciously out  of  his  narrow  eyes  if  Abel  was 
anywhere  in  view. 

And  so  day  followed   day  for   a   fe 
weeks,  and  Desdemona  became  aware  th 
life  held  a  new  pleasure  for  her.    Sh 
wore  her  best  frocks  and  plaited  her  hail 
more  elaborately  because  Mr.  Perkins  ha 
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fallen  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  of  an 
evening.  And  though  the  man  never 
"  walked  out "  with  Kewney's  pretty 
daughter,  according  to  the  customary  eti- 
quette of  courtship  in  Ladd's  Lane,  yet  he 
came  daily  and  sat  at  her  feet,  drinking  in 
her  sweet  looks  as  he  chatted.  And  Abel 
Perkins  possessed  a  great  fund  of  anec- 
dote, with  a  capacity  for  amplifying  details 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  an 
Oriental  imagination.  The  romances  of 
real  life  were  set  before  Desdemona  in 
most  glowing  colors,  and  her  lovely  face 
would  radiate  light  and  astonishment  and 
sympathy  to  a  marvellous  degree.  It  was 
a  prolonged  courtship  for  people  of  that 
class,  but  the  man  knew  himself  the  mas- 
ter from  the  first.  Desdemona  had  no 
€yes  or  ears  for  any  other  since  he  had  first 
bewitched  her  with  his  wonderful  tales. 
His  was  the  magician's  touch  which  had 
aroused  her  delicate  fancy.  His  repre- 
sentations of  life  in  other  countries  had 
stretched  an  imagination  that  had  lived  a 
cramped  and  starved  life.  The  world  was 
not  all  London  and  its  ugly  surroundings. 
There  were  other  manners,  other  customs, 
other  people  beyond  the  limits  she  knew, 
and  Desdemona  longed  to  see  them.  Oh, 
to  sail  over  the  waters  so  blue  beneath 
cloudless  skies,  to  watch  the  storm  arise 
on  the  sea  and  the  flaming  sun  sink  to  rest 
in  an  ocean  of  liquid  gold  !  To  look  upon 
those  glorious  Eastern  temples  framed  in 
groves  of  lofty  palms,  to  touch  with  her 
hands  the  stones  of  those  mighty  pyramids, 
so  old  and  grey,  to  climb  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, to  sail  over  broad  seas,  to  watch 
volcanoes  light  up  their  fires,  to  shudder 
before  the  icebergs,  and  to  see  the  whales 
at  play!  Some  such  dreams  as  these 
visited  the  poor,  ignorant  child,  as  the 
man  opened  the  door  to  fancy  and  bade 
her  look. 

It  led  to  the  desired  end.  For  at  last 
a  day  came  whereon  Abel  Perkins  claimed 
his  bride,  and  Desdemona  submitted  to 
be  won.  Would  he  take  her  away  with 
him  wherever  he  went?  she  asked.  And 
he,  smiling,  half  consented.  Who  could 
resist  so  sweet  a  suppliant?  Alas!  poor 
maid,  you  know  but  one  side  of  your  lov- 
er's character  as  yet  —  the  more  manly 
and  favorable  side,  too.  That  Abel  Per- 
kins was  suspicious,  uncertain-tempered, 
an  implacable  foe,  and  jealous  to  the  high- 
est degree,  was  hidden  from  you.  You 
only  felt  that  he  was  tender  and  consider- 
ate to  you,  that  he  had  passed  through 
many  dangers  as  a  brave  man  should, 
and  that  he  had  set  himself  to  love  you. 
Yet,  even  while  submitting  to  his  first  pas- 
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sionate  caress,  a  shudder  passed  through 
Desdemona.  Her  face  was  turned  to  the 
workshop  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  cruel, 
vindictive  eyes  of  Spink  looked  through 
the  aperture  of  the  door. 

PART  IV. 

Desdemona  was  now  a  bride  of  three 
months'  standing  —  a  bride  of  seventeen 
presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Hoop 
and  Toy.  Circumstances  had  altered 
strangely,  for  Perkins  the  publican  was 
dead  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  Perkins 
the  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Gone  were 
all  thoughts  of  travel,  faded  away  like  a 
gorgeous  dream  were  Desdemona's  bright 
hopes  of  spending  her  life  in  fairer  places 
than  Blossom  Grove.  The  tale  of  her 
life  would  never  tell  itself  in  any  beautiful 
or  wonderful  way.  To  live  and  die  here, 
poor  child,  that  was  all. 

But  Desdemona  was  dutiful  and  obedi- 
ent, she  loved  Abel  and  he  was  her  hus- 
band. Perhaps  some  day  when  he  was 
less  busy  he  would  take  her  far  away  into 
the  country,  beyond  the  sight  of  houses 
and  streets,  where  there  were  green  fields 
and  babbling  streams ;  or  better  still,  if 
he  would  carry  her  to  the  seashore,  where 
she  might  watch  the  same  waves  which 
visited  remoter  lands. 

But  even  at  this  early  stage  of  their  life 
together,  Desdemona  began  to  observe  a 
singular  reluctance  on  the  part  of  her 
husband  to  allow  her  to  be  seen  in  any 
public  places.  She  might  have  pretty 
clothes  and  trinkets  as  she  wished,  she 
might  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  but  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  go  here  and  there 
—  or  at  least  anywhere,  it  seemed.  She 
might  not  appear  behind  the  bar  to  assist 
the  girl  who  officiated  with  the  taps,  and 
she  would  be  reprimanded  like  a  naughty 
child  if  she  paused  to  bid  good-day  to  any 
former  male  acquaintance.  They  were 
very  grim  jests  to  Desdemona,  these  fre- 
quent reprimands.  Jezebel  had  occa- 
sionally taken  her  young  daughter  to  the 
gallery,  of  a  play-house,  and  on  Sundays 
to  the  Park,  but  these  were  now  unauthor- 
ized pleasures  if  Abel  could  not  join  them 
as  protector.  Even  the  Saturday  night 
marketings  in  the  big  thoroughfares,  when 
Jezebel  carried  a  large  basket  and  wore  a 
surprising  hat  and  feathers,  were  not 
allowed. 

"  I  married  you,  Desdemony,  to  please 
myself,  and  not  for  other  folks  to  gape  at," 
Abel  would  say,  as  he  caressed  his  wife 
with  that  same  passionate  vehemence  as 
had  frightened  her  in  early  days  of  court- 
ship. 
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"  But  there  ain't  no  harm  in  lookin'  nice 
and  other  folks  seein'  of  me,"  said  Des- 
demona,  one  evening,  wearying  of  what 
was  little  short  of  imprisonment.  "Do, 
Abel,  let  me  go  to  the  theayter  with 
mother  to-night.  I'll  put  on  my  oldest 
gown." 

Abel  scowled  and  bit  his  nails  in  silence, 
while  the  soft  voice  pleaded  :  — 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  folks  look  at  me,  and 
it  don't  really  make  much  matter,  because 
when  I  looks  at  myself  in  the  glass  I  know 
—  I  see"  —  here  she  blushed  and  stam- 
mered. 

"  You  see  you  are  so  damned  pretty," 
interposed  the  man  roughly.  "  Well,  so 
do  I,  and  you  shan't  go  where  I  can't  go." 
He  caught  her  round  the  waist  and  swore 
a  big  oath  that  she  should  never  see  ad- 
miration in  other  men's  eyes  while  he 
lived  to  prevent  it. 

As  the  months  went  by,  this  mad, 
unreasoning  jealousy  of  Desdemona's 
husband  seemed  to  master  him  more  com- 
pletely. He  was  beside  himself  with  rage 
if  she  went  out  alone  for  a  few  seconds  on 
a  household  errand.  He  would  run  into 
the  parlor  half-a-dozen  times  a  day  on 
some  trivial  pretext,  to  satisfy  himself  she 
was  sitting  there  solitary.  By  degrees 
there  came  a  frightened  look  to  Desde- 
mona's eyes,  a  timid,  deprecating  manner 
of  speech  to  her  lips.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  tyranny,  she  loved  her  husband. 
Her  submissive,  guileless  spirit  planned 
no  rebellion  or  defiance. 

It  was  some  time  before  Jezebel  gained 
any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  But  she,  at 
any  rate,  animadverted  loudly  on  her  son- 
in-law's  attitude  when  she  made  discovery 
of  Desdemona's  fears. 

"I've  heard  of  them  Turks  which  keeps 
their  women  folks  only  for  theirselves  to 
look  at,  and  bless  me  if  he  don't  try  on 
the  same  game.  My  Desdemony  shan't 
be  shut  up  that  way  if  I  can  help  it." 

To  say  that  Spink  the  journeyman  was 
delighted  with  the  tale  of  jealousy  and 
tyranny  carried  to  his  ears,  would  but 
faintly  describe  his  satisfaction.  He 
hugged  the  notion  of  Abel's  weakness 
with  a  horrible  joy,  seeing  herein  the  tool 
to  smite  Desdemona  and  her  parents.  For 
his  low  cunning  had  never  ceased  to  plot 
revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  him  by 
the  girl's  preference.  In  the  Lane  he  had 
been  the  butt  of  much  coarse  witticism, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  his  humili- 
ation. 

Months  went  by  without  any  apparent 
amendment  in  Abel's  conduct,  but  though 


sweet  Desdemona's  step  grew  heavier  and 
more  sedate,  by  degrees  the  narrow  hori- 
zon of  her  new  life  stretched  itself  out. 
Wider  hopes  came  into  view.  Life  held 
possibilities  of  joy  for  her.  In  the  distant 
winter  time  there  would  be  a  cradle  to 
rock,  and  baby  fingers  might  drive  Abel's 
dark  moods  away,  and  crush  her  own 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  So  Desde- 
mona grew  less  sad,  as  she  practised  the 
singing  of  lullabies  over  the  making  of 
dainty  garments. 

Spink  had  laid  his  plans  with  some  re- 
flection, and  one  night  took  occasion,  with 
fiendish  malignity,  to  sow  the  seeds  of. 
suspicion.  But  even  he  hardly  realized 
on  what  a  fertile  soil  he  scattered  them. 
The  "trifle  light  as  air"  rested  in  Abel 
Perkins's  mind  and  took  strong  root  there. 

"I  seed  your  missis  a-talkin'  to  the 
young  doctor  at  the  end  of  -the  street  to- 
day," he  remarked  casually. 

Abel  answered  -nothing,  but  went  on 
smoking,  Spink  wondered  if  he  had 
missed  his  mark.  He  laughed  diabol- 
ically. 

"  He's  a  good-looking  cove,  that  new 
doctor!  All  the  wimmen  in  the  Lane 
goes  to  his  dispensary  now." 

Still  the  same  silence  on  Abel's  part. 

"  I  reckon  if  I'd  a  pretty  partner  along- 
side me,  I'd  not  be  willin'  to  let  her  go 
palaverin'  with  young  doctor  chaps." 

Abel  Perkins  made  no  rejoinder,  but 
drained  his  glass  to  the  dregs. 

"  It's  about  time  to  turn  folks  out,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  clock,  the  hands  of 
which  pointed  nearly  to  twelve.  Then 
Spink  rose  to  go,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe  with  a  crestfallen  look. 

But  an  hour  later  he  might  have  been 
better  satisfied.  Then  he  would  have 
seen  Abel  Perkins  creep  up  the  staircase 
with  a  stealthy  step  and  a  strange  look  of 
rage  upon  his  face.  Outside  in  the  street 
there  Vv-ent  on  the  usual  hideous  noises  of 
the  low  surroundings  —  women  shouting, 
babies  crying,  men  swearing ;  but  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Hoop  and  Toy  all 
was  still.  The  house  was  shut  up,  and 
the  potmen  were  snoring  in  the  cellar  they 
occupied ;  the  maid-of-all-work  and  the 
barmaid  had  climbed  to  their  attic,  and 
even  the  cat  had  curled  herself  up  for  an 
undisturbed  nap  amidst  empty  glasses  and 
sheaves  of  pipe-stems. 

With  his  hand  shading  his  candle  and 
a  silent  footfall,  Abel  opened  the  door  of 
the  bed-chamber  he  occupied  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  room  was  neat  and  clean, 
and  gave  evidence  of  a  woman's  care  and 
taste.     Desdemona's    pink  cotton  gown, 
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ready  for  the  mornino;,  was  placed  on  a 
chair.  The  string  of  shells  Abel  had 
given  her,  hung  festooned  over  the  look- 
ing-glass. 

All  was  still ;  Desdemona  fast  asleep. 
With  a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  rage  the 
husband  drew  near  to  the  bed,  and  watched 
her  slow-drawn  breaths.  How  lovely  she 
was — how  peacefully  she  slept!  One 
hand  pillowed  her  small  face,  and  the  long 
lashes  swept  over  her  pale  cheek.  Her 
golden  hair,  unbound,  lay  in  soft  confusion 
upon  the  pillow.  The  man's  fiery  pulses 
stilled  as  he  watched  her  lying  there,  un- 
conscious of  his  angry  gaze,  so  calm,  so 
innocent  in  looks. 

He  loved  her,  with  a  strange,  wild  pas- 
sion which  gave  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
His  first  admiring  sentiment  had  deep- 
ened to  an  overmastering  love,  and  now 
the  thought  that  she  might  glance  with 
friendly  looks  at  any  other  man  was  tor- 
ture to  him.  He  sat  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  with  his  head  upon  the  foot-rail, 
and  stared  moodily  at  her.  He  drew  long, 
heavy  sighs  from  time  to  time.  She 
stirred  in  her  sleep  and  turned,  stretching 
out  a  hand  —  the  little  hand  with  the  wed- 
ding-ring upon  it. 

Again  the  devils  stirred  up  Abel's 
wrath.  He  strode  about  the  room  and  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  shells.  He  caught  them 
from  their  resting-place  and  kissed  them. 
Had  they  not  been  wound  about  her  soft 
throat  that  very  evening.  The  soft,  white 
throat,  how  easy  to  press  the  life  out  of  it ! 
He  started  as  the  thought  took  shape,  and 
twisted  the  string  of  shells  about  his  own 
bare  arm.  The  string  was  strong,  but  the 
little  pointed  shells  were  sharp. 

Well,  if  she  should  live  to  look  for  ad- 
miration in  other  men's  eyes,  to  crave  love 
elsewhere  —  if  she  should  in  thought  play 
false,  he  had  a  remedy.  He  started  again 
as  the  thought  pressed  itself  upon  his 
brain.  He  would  kill  her !  Did  he  mean 
that?  He  flung  the  shells  from  him  on 
the  table  ;  he  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and 
leaned  so  near  that  he  could  feel  her 
breath.  And  there  he  rested  till  he  fell 
asleep,  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  dawn 
rose  and  passed  from  the  room  silently. 

To  Desdemona  the  next  few  days  were 
calm  and  sweet.  Since  her  marriage  Abel 
had  never  been  so  gentle,  so  considerate. 
He  even  hired  a  cab  and  took  her  for  an 
hour's  ride  one  sultry  afternoon.  She  was 
lulled  to  a  false  rest,  false  fiopes  of  some 
change  by  this  new  conduct.  Alas !  it 
was  the  dead  calm  in  which  the  storm 
brewed  !     Oh,  halcyon  days  ! 

The  nights  were  hot  and  still  this  sum- 


mer time,  and  often,  after  she  went  up- 
stairs, Desdemona  would  sit  at  her  open 
window  in  the  dark  and  weave  pretty 
hopes  about  the  future.  One  night  sitting 
thus,  with  her  arms  upon  the  window-sill, 
tired  out,  she  fell  asleep.  Something 
weighing  heavy  upon  her  shoulder  roused 
her.  It  was  her  husband's  hand.  The 
gas  lamp  below  in  the  street  shone  upon 
his  face  —  it  was  twitching  in  a  strange 
way. 

The  girl  shrank  away  from  his  touch, 
and  he  dragged  her  to  her  feet. 

"Desdemony,  where  did  you  go  after 
supper  time?  " 

She  named  two  or  three  shops  in  the 
Lane  and  then  she  paused,  drooping  her 
eyes. 

"Anywhere  else?"  he  said,  tightening 
his  grasp  upon  her  arm. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  I  would  rather 
not  tell  you  now."     She  never  lied. 

"  I  know  —  I  know  —  you  damned 
jade  ! " 

He  struck  her  lightly  on  the  cheek. 
She  drew  a  long  sob.  He  had  never  done 
that  before. 

"  Abel,  I  am  ill  to-night  —  do  not  be  un- 
kind," she  said,  sobbing. 

"  Curse  you —  you  went  to  that  dispen- 
sary again  —  to  make  soft  eyes  at  that 
young  doctor !" 

"Abel,  you  must  be  mad,"  she  said, 
horror-stricken.  Then  came  a  volley  of 
terrible  oaths  —  words  so  vile,  accusations 
so  foul,  that  Desdemona  fled  away  from 
the  light  of  the  window  and  crouched  in  a 
dark  corner.  Abel  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  candle.  Then  he  pulled  down 
the  blind. 

With  terror-stricken  eyes  Desdemona 
watched  her  husband  draw  near,  and  lifted 
her  hand  to  either  ward  off  another  blow 
or  to  shield  herself  from  the  hideous  as- 
persions rained  down  upon  her.  The  man 
looking  at  her  hardly  knew  whether  he 
loved  or  hated  her  most. 

"  Your  mother  has  played  double.  She 
has  taken  you  there  again  and  again.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  all.  I  watched  you  go  to- 
night—  I  followed  you.  I  crept  to  the 
window.  You  were  alone  this  time.  You 
sat  in  a  big  armchair  and  that  fine  fellow 
came  and  felt  your  pulse.  He  gave  you 
some  writing  on  a  little  paper.  A  pre- 
scription, was  it?  Ah!  I  know  better. 
Perhaps  an  address  where  you  might  meet 
him  safely.  Mad,  am  I  ?  Ay,  I  was  mad 
to  pick  a  wife  from  the  slums  and  to  ex- 
pect to  find  her  honest."  Abel  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  after  the  fashion  of  many 
publicans.    Deliberately  as  he  spoke  he 
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began  to  roll  up  the  sleeves  higher.  "  By 
God,"  he  said,  "you  shall  not  live  to  boast 
what  a  poor  blind  fool  the  husband  is  who 
lifted  you  from  the  gutter  !  " 

What  was  he  going  to  do  ?  Desdemona 
watched  him  with  tearless  wonder.  She 
'did  not  sob  or  entreat.  It  was  vain  now 
to  defend  herself  while  his  rage  lasted. 
He  might  listen  in  the  morning.  In  the 
morning  —  ah,  poor  child,  no  !  She 
thought  that  he  was  drunk,  though  she 
had  never  seen  him  so  before.  Was  he 
going  to  thrash  her,  as  she  had  heard 
other  drunken  men  thrashed  their  wives? 
Would  it  hurt  her  very  much?  Might  it 
not  make  her  ill  ? —  and  a  sob  came  in  her 
throat  as  she  thought  of  the  little  child 
that  was  coming  to  them.  And  that  rec- 
ollection incited  her  to  plead  for  pity.  It 
was  not  herself  alone  that  might  suffer. 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  holding  to 
the  wall. 

"Abel,"  she  said,  with  her  beautiful 
soft  eyes  fixed  upon  his  altered  face,  "  you 
will  not  do  me  any  harm  now.  I  have 
done  nothing  wrong"  —  she  put  her  hand 
n  her  pocket —  "  here  is  the  paper  —  it  is 
only  the  name  of  some  medicine." 

He  turned  his  head  away.  "  You  shall 
never  go  again,"  he  said  slowly;  "you 
have  made  me  the  mock  of  Spink,  and 
hounds  like  him  who  spied  upon  your 
meetings  every  time." 

Then  he  drew  her  to  him  gently  and 
kissed  her  many  times  as  though  he  were 
still  her  lover  —  on  eyes,  on  brow,  on  lips. 
She  heard  the  wild  throbbing  of  his  heart, 
she  felt  the  heavy  sweat  upon  his  brow. 
His  hands  were  cold  and  clammy. 

"  Put  on  the  shells,  Desdemony,"  he 
whispered  gently,  and  lifted  her  favorite 
ornament  from  the  table.  "Three  times 
round  your  neck  —  so."  She  obeyed  his 
wish,  thinking  to  humor  the  whim  of  a 
drunken  man.  She  was  not  afraid,  Abel 
would  not  hurt  her  now  —  had  he  not 
kissed  her  ? 

He  blew  out  the  light  over  her  shoulder. 
Closer,  closer  crept  his  sinewy  arms  about 
her  body.  His  right  hand  slipped  behind 
her  soft,  white  throat  and  grasped  the 
treble  thread  of  the  necklace  —  drew  it 
tighter  —  so — tighter  still — how  sharp 
the  little  points  were  —  oh  !  horrible  ! 

Draw  we  the  veil  —  out,  out  brief  can- 
dle ! 


A  double  tragedy,  as  the  coroner  re- 
marked in  opening  the  inquest.  One  of 
the  inexplicable  dramas  of  life.  Murder 
and  suicide.    Verdict  of  the  jury,  "tem- 


porary insanity."     Most  merciful  verdict 
that  our  language  knows. 

Desdemona  sleeps  at  peace  beside  her 
murderer,  and  if  perchance  she  wakes  she 
may  find  she  has  travelled  to  a  far,  far 
country.  For  death  is  ofttimes  kinder 
than  life,  and  in  fields  Elysian  this  sweet 
child  of  the  slums  may  realize  a  land  of 
pure  delight.  H.  Musgrave. 
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Whose  heart  does  not  throb  at  the 
sound  of  the  word  mother?  Are  not  our 
finest  and  most  unselfish  feelings  awak- 
ened when  we  are  reminded  of  the  days 
in  which  our  mother  nursed  us  with  tender 
care  and  love?  Yes,  we  know  it  is  our 
mother  who  gives  the  impress  of  her  soul 
not  only  to  our  youth,  but  to  our  whole 
life  ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  interesting  to  trace  the 
influence  which  great  men  have  received 
from  their  mothers.  But  it  is  doubly  in- 
teresting to  observe  this  motherly  influ- 
ence in  Goethe,  because  both  the  son  and 
the  mother  were  great  in  mind  and  spirit. 
We  are  told  that  one  of  her  admirers,  after 
a  lengthened  interview  with  her,  ex- 
claimed, "Now  I  understand  how  Goethe 
has  become  the  man  he  is  !  "  In  fact,  no 
less  a  man  than  her  son  himself  has  borne 
witness  to  and  given  acknowledgment  of 
the  influence  which,  besides  grandparents 
and  father,  his  mother  more  especially  ex- 
ercised upon  him,  in  an  incomparably 
beautiful  poem,  of  which  the  translation  is 
as  follows  :  — 

My  father's  stature  I  possess, 

Life's  sober  government, 

My  darling  mother's  cheerfulness, 

Her  fabulistic  bent. 

My  grandsire's  weakness  for  the  fair 

At  times  of  me  takes  hold, 

With  grandam  the  delight  I  share 

In  ornament  and  gold. 

Since,  then,  those  elements  do  all 

In  that  complex  unite, 

How  much  that  is  original 

Remains  in  the  whole  wight  ? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  sketch 
the  prominent  features  of  the  character  of 
that  "cheerful,  darling  mother"  of  the 
greatest  Gerntan  poet. 

We  have  hitherto  only  known  Goethe's 
mother  from  the  little  her  son  has  told  usj 
of  her  in  his  autobiography,  "  Truth  and! 
Fiction  "  and  in  a  few  of  his  letters  to  his] 
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friends  ;  from  what  relations  and  acquaint- 
ances have  remarked  about  her,  and  lastly 
from  some  fragments  of  her  own  letters 
published  twenty  years  ago  by  Keil.  But 
recently,  besides  those  to  the  Duchess 
Anna  Amalia,  all  the  existing  letters  which 
she  wrote  to  her  son  Christiane,  and  her 
grandson  Augustus  have  been  published 
by  the  Goethe  Society  in  Weimar.  These 
letters  have  been  lying  in  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Goethe  archive  in  Wei- 
mar, the  treasures  of  which  are  being 
brought  to  daylight  by  degrees,  since  the 
demise  of  the  two  grandsons  and  last 
descendants  of  Goethe  a  few  years  ago. 
The  elder  of  these  grandsons,  Walter 
von  Goethe,  was  chamberlain  at  the 
Weimar  court,  and  a  musical  composer; 
the  younger,  Wolfgang  Maximilian  von 
Goethe,  was  secretary  of  legation,  and  a 
poet.  The  greatness  of  their  grandfather, 
however,  weighed  oppressively  upon 
them;  the  world,  only  acknowledging  one 
great  Goethe,  did  not  appreciate  their  rich 
talents,  in  consequence  of  which  they  be- 
came melancholy.  Although  Goethe  has 
burned  the  letters  written  to  him  by  his 
mother  and  others  before  1792,  for  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  diary,  "before  my 
journey  to  Switzerland  [1797],  I  burned  ail 
letters  directed  to  me  since  1772,  from  a 
decided  disinclination  to  the  publication 
of  the  quiet  course  of  friendly  communi- 
cation ;  "  yet,  fortunately,  sufficient  of  his 
mother's  letters  have  been  preserved, 
which  form  a  rich  source  whence  we  are 
able  to  draw  a  lovely  picture  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  poet's  mother. 

Goethe  once  said,  letters  are  of  great 
value  because  they  retain  the  originality 
of  the  writers.  Certainly  nothing  reveals 
the  character  better  than  the  intimate  com- 
munications between  one  member  of  the 
family  and  another.  In  these  the  finest 
chords  let  their  true  and  delicate  notes 
resound.  And  what  hearty  sounds  re-echo 
from  all  the  letters  of  Goethe's  mother. 
But  nowhere  has  she  shown  herself  so 
thoroughly  frank  and  natural  as  in  these 
letters  to  her  son  and  his  family.  From 
them  we  receive  the  genuine  impressions 
of  her  soul  and  imagine  we  hear  the  sweet- 
sounding  words  of  her  lips.  Goethe  has 
established  a  monument  to  his  pious  rela- 
tive, Frauleinvon  Klettenberg,  in  an  essay 
entitled  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul," 
which  forms  the  sixth  book  of  his  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Apprenticeship."  He  also 
wished  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  mother, 
"who  excelled  other  women,"  as  he  said 
in  the  last  books  of  his  autobiography. 
Unfortunately  he  was  not  spared  to  carry 


out  this  wish.  It  is  true  her  image  hovers 
before  his  mind  in  the  shrewd,  sensible 
housewife  of  his  epic  idyl  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,"  in  the  Elizabeth  of  his  drama 
"  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,"  and  other 
female  figures  of  his  poetical  works.  But 
in  her  letters  his  mother  has  raised  a  mon- 
ument to  herself  more  enduring  than  one 
made  of  iron  or  marble.  We  may  give 
these  letters  the  title,  "  Confessions  of  a 
Cheerful  Soul."  She  has  often  signed 
herself  "  Frau  Aja  Wohlgemuth,"  for 
"  Wohlgemut "  —  good-tempered  —  was 
her  nature,  and  "  Aja  "  she  was  once  called 
by  the  Counts  Stolberg,  two  brothers  and 
friends  of  her  son,  because  as  Aja,  in  the 
legend  of  the  four  sons  of  Haimon,  she 
offered  them  excellent  wine  in  silver 
cups. 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Textor,  this  inter- 
esting and  noble  figure  in  German  litera- 
ture, was  born  in  1731,  and  was  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  mayor  of  the  free  imperial 
city  of  Frankfurt-on-Main.  She  was  only 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  old  when  she 
was  married  to  the  imperial  councillor  and 
doctor  juris  Johann  Kaspar  Goethe,  who 
was  twenty  years  her  senior.  Frau  Rat, 
as  she  was  thenceforth  called,  was  active 
and  vigorous,  bright  and  pretty,  of  slender 
form,  with  brown  hair  and  dark,  lustrous 
eyes  with  a  penetrating  glance  which  her 
son  inherited  from  her.  The  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  face  betrayed  benevolence 
and  yet  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
character;  she  was  at  once  grave  and 
cheerful,  dignified  and  simple.  The  cele- 
brated Kaulbach  has  portrayed  her  most 
faithfully  in  his  picture,  "Goethe  on  the 
Ice,"  as  with  motherly  pride  she  watches 
her  son,  who  is  skating  away  with  her 
mantle  over  his  shoulders  of  which  he  has 
playfully  robbed  her.  Her  husband  was 
of  a*  serious  disposition,  truth-loving  and 
upright,  but  formal  and  pedantic,  who  in 
his  domestic  circle  carried  on  a  somewhat 
autocratic  regimen.  Elizabeth  had  ac- 
cepted him,  without  much  love,  on  the 
advice  of  her  parents,  who  wished  her  to 
be  married  to  this  much  respected  and 
wealthy  imperial  councillor.  At  first  the 
household  management  was  left  to  the 
care  of  her  aged  mother-in-law,  who,  be- 
ing of  a  benevolent  nature,  soon  became 
attached  to  and  befriended  her  daughter- 
in-law,  thus  helping  to  make  her  new 
home  happy.  She  is  the  grandmother 
who,  as  Goethe  tells  us,  gave  him  and  his 
sister  Cornelia  many  presents,  especially 
the  famous  puppet-show  with  which  she 
surprised  them  on  the  Christmas  eve  of 
1753,  and  "which  created  a  new  world  in 
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the  house."  The  pedantry  of  the  imperial 
councillor  caused  his  young  wife  many  an 
uncomfortable  hour.  He  not  only  made 
her  practise  the  piano  and  singing:,  but 
also  spelling,  notwithstanding  which  she 
never  learnt  to  write  quite  orthograph- 
ically.  She  recognized,  however,  in  all 
this  his  honest  love  towards  her,  and  re- 
sponded to  his  feeling  with  sincere  affec- 
tion and  respect;  for  nature  had  endowed 
her  with  a  warm  and  noble  heart,  a  cheer- 
ful mind,  a  powerful  imagination,  vivid 
mother-wit,  and  above  all  with  a  joyous 
trust  in  God.  She  was  the  delight  of 
children,  the  favorite  of  poets  and  princes, 
and  beloved  of  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  her.  Wieland,  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  time,  who  travelled  from  Weimar  to 
Frankfurt  on  purpose  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Frau  Rat,  praises  her  as 
the  dearest  of  all  mothers,  the  queen 
among  women,  and  the  crown  of  her  sex. 
The  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  considered  the 
day  on  which  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Genial  as  she 
was,  she  became  the  good  genius  sent 
from  heaven  to  her  husband.  Once, 
through  her  tact  and  cheerfulness,  she 
actually  prevented  serious  mischief  which 
threatened  her  husband  in  consequence  of 
his  abrupt  behavior  to  the  king's  lieuten- 
ant, Count  Thorane,  who  was  quartered 
in  Goethe's  house  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  1759. 

With  the  birth  of  her  son  Wolfgang  her 
life's  joy  and  happiness  really  began.  She 
became  the  playmate  of  this  son,  and  with 
him  she  once  more  enjoyed  her  childhood. 
"I  and  my  Wolfgang,"  she  said,  "have 
always  held  fast  to  each  other,  because  we 
were  both  young,  and  not  as  many  years 
apart  as  Wolfgang  and  his  father."  She 
was  her  son's  first  and  best  teacher,  as 
every  mother  should  be.  He  praises  her 
tact  in  educating  children  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, where  he  relates  the  following: 
"  The  old,  many-cornered,  and  gloomy  ar- 
rangement of  the  house  was  moreover 
adapted  to  awaken  dread  and  terror  in 
childish  minds.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
principle  of  discipline  that  young  persons 
should  be  early  deprived  of  all  fear  for 
the  awful  and  invisible,  and  accustomed  to 
the  terrible,  still  prevailed.  We  children, 
therefore,  were  compelled  to  sleep  alone, 
and  when  we  found  this  impossible,  and 
softly  slipped  from  our  beds  to  seek  the 
society  of  the  servants  and  maids,  our 
father,  with  his  dressing-gown  turned  in- 
side out,  which  disguised  him  sufficiently 
for  the  purpose,  placed  himself  in  the  way 
and  frisrhtened   us   back   to  our  restins- 


places.  The  evil  effect  of  Ihis  any  one 
may  imagine.  How  is  he,  who  is  encom- 
passed with  a  double  terror,  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  fear?  My  mother,  always 
cheerful  and  gay,  and  willing  to  render 
others  so,  discovered  a  much  better  peda- 
gogical expedient.  She  managed  to  gain 
her  end  by  rewards.  It  was  the  season 
for  peaches,  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of 
which  she  promised  us  every  morning  if 
we  overcame  our  fears  during  the  night. 
In  this  way  she  succeeded,  and  both  par- 
ties were  satisfied."  In  another  direction 
her  influence  upon  her  son  was  even  still 
greater.  For  she  transmitted  to  him  her. 
love  of  story  telling,  and  in  cultivating  his 
imagination  in  a  most  original  way  she 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  development 
of  his  poetical  genius.  She  would  relate 
to  him  a  tale,  leaving  its  completion  to  the 
following  day.  Then  Wolfgang  would 
use  his  own  imagination,  and  confide  in 
his  grandmother  how  he  thought  the  tale 
would  end.  The  latter  again  told  his 
mother,  and  so,  to  the  boy's  delight,  she 
would  let  it  end  as  he  had  imagined.  This 
loving  interest  in  his  education  was  not 
only  with  him  at  home,  but  accompanied 
him  to  the  university  and  a  good  way 
along  his  glorious  career;  and  after  the 
early  death  of  her  daughter,  1777,  and  of 
her  husband,  1782,  her  love  was  concen- 
trated in  her  son,  who  became  her  comfort, 
her  joy,  and  her  just  pride.  When  he  was 
taken  away  from  her  to  Weimar,  in  1775, 
by  the  Duke  Karl  August,  her  unselfish 
love  becomes  apparent  in  the  charming 
letters  which  she  wrote  to  him  and  his  dear 
ones.  We  can  imagine  that  she  did  not 
like  her  son  to  live  at  such  a  distance  from 
her,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  conditions 
that  the  duke  granted  him,  and  the  bright 
prospects  that  were  in  store  for  him.  She 
therefore  writes  to  tell  him  what  his  genial 
friend  War  Councillor  Merck,  the  proto- 
type of  his  Mephistopheles,  had  said  to 
her:  "You  should  try  all  means  to  get 
him  back  again;  the  infamous  Weimar 
climate  is  certainly  not  good  for  him.  He 
has  accomplished  his  principal  business, 
for  the  duke  is  now  as  he  ought  to  be. 
Let  another  do  the  remaining  disagreeable 
work  ;  Goethe  is  too  good  for  it."  Being 
afraid  her  son  was  not  well,  she  becomes 
restless,  until  she  receives  a  letter  from 
him  which  tells  her  that  he  is  all  right, 
whereupon  she  answers :  "  One  word  in- 
stead of  a  thousand.  You  must  know 
best  what  is  for  your  benefit.  As  I  have 
control  over  my  affairs,  and  am  able  to 
supply  you  with  the  means  of  leading  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  life,  you  can  easily 
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imagine  how  it  would  grieve  me  if  you 
were  to  spend  your  health  and  strength  in 
the  duke's  service.  The  shallow  regret 
afterwards  would  certainly  not  make  me 
fat.  I  am  no  heroine,  but  with  Chilian* 
I  consider  life  a  fine  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  tear  you  away  from  your  present 
occupation  would  be  equally  unreasonable. 
Now  you  are  your  own  master.  Prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  what  is  good."  When 
the  French  armies  had  overrun  south 
Germany,  in  1797,  she  writes:  "We  live 
quite  undisturbed  and  are  in  hopes  of 
remaining  what  we  are.  I  for  my  own 
part  am  quite  contented,  and  let  things 
which  I  cannot  alter  go  their  own  way. 
Weimar  is  the  only  place  in  the  wide 
world  from  whence  my  peace  could  be 
disturbed ;  if  my  dear  ones  there  are  well, 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine  may 
belong  to  whomever  they  please  ;  that  does 
not  affect  my  sleep  nor  my  appetite,  and 
if  I  only  receive  good  news  from  you  from 
time  to  time,  I  shall  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
shall  in  truth  be  able  to  sing  all  my  re- 
maining days:  *  Enjoy  life  while  the  lamp 
is  still  aglow,  pluck  the  roses  ere  they 
fade.'  "  t  In  the  beginning  of  1801,  when 
Goethe  had  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness,  she  sends  him  the  following  char- 
acteristic letter:  "Dear  son,  —  Your  re- 
covery, and  moreover  a  letter  by  your  own 
hand,  have  made  me  so  happy  that  I  write 
to  you  by  return  of  post.  The  6th  of 
February,  when  I  received  your  dear  letter, 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  me.  I  could  not  possibly 
keep  this  great  happiness  to  myself.  I 
went  to  Syndicus  Schlosser's  in  the  even- 
ing, communicated  the  cause  of  my  glad- 
ness to  them,  and  received  their  hearty 
congratulations.  Our  whole  town  was 
alarmed  .at  your  illness,  and  as  soon  as 
your  recovery  was  announced,  newspapers 
poured  into  my  room,  every  one  wishing 
to  be  the  first  to  bring  me  the  glad  tidings. 
Only  God  knows  what  I  felt.  I  suppose 
you  have  forgotten  the  verse  you  found 
the  first  day  of  your  arrival  at  Strasburg, 
with  your  health  still  in  a  precarious  state, 
when  you  opened  the  little  book  which 
Councillor  Moritz  had  given  you  as  a  keep- 
sake. You  wrote  to  me  saying  you  were 
deeply  moved.  I  remember  it  exactly,  it 
was  a  quotation  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  3  :  '  En- 
large the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habita- 
tions ;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and 
strengthen   thy    stakes ;    for    thou    shalt 

*  Kilian  Brustflesk,  a  writer  of  merry  comedies. 
t  The  first  lines  of  a  popular  German  song. 


spread  abroad  on  thy  right  hand  and  the 
left.'  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  has 
strengthened  the  stakes  again,  and  length- 
ened the  cords  anew.  Once  more,  sincere 
thanks  for  your  dear  letter.  Do  let  me 
know  from  time  to  time  how  you  are. 
Love  to  my  dear  daughter  and  Augustus, 
and  the  Lord  further  strengthen  you,  which 
is  the  daily  wish  and  prayer  of  your  joyful 
loving  mother,  Goethe." 

This  great  love  towards  her  son  is  also 
transferred  to  Christiane,  to  whom  she 
writes  the  most  affectionate  letters.  After 
the  terrible  days  following  the  battle  of 
Jena  (October  22,  1806),  when  Christiane 
behaved  so  bravely,  he  was  religiously 
married  to  her.  He  communicated  this  to 
his  mother,  whereupon  she  replies  :  "  For 
your  new  state  of  marriage  I  send  you  my 
heartiest  congratulations,  and  wish  you  all 
blessing.  In  this  you  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  my  heart's  wish.  The  Lord  keep 
you!  I  herewith  send  you  my  sincere 
motherly  blessing  ;  for  the  blessing  of  the 
mother  establisheth  the  houses  of  the 
children.  You  must  content  yourself  with 
this  wish  for  the  present,  as  I  can  do  no 
more  in  these  troublous  times;  but  have 
patience,  the  cheques  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  will  be  duly  hon- 
ored ;  this  is  as  certain  as  that  now,  while 
I  write  this,  the  sun  is  shining.  Depend 
upon  it,  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  your 
portion.  Give  my  affectionate  love  to  my 
dear  daughter,  tell  her  that  I  love,  esteem, 
and  honor  her,  and  would  have  written  to 
her  myself  if  we  were  not  in  a  continuous 
hurly-burly."  To  her  grandson  Augustus, 
she,  the  delight  and  favorite  of  children, 
writes  most  loving  letters,  couched  in 
words  suitable  to  the  understanding  of  a 
child.  She  encourages  him  to  send  her 
descriptions  of  what  he  has  seen ;  and 
when  he  does  this  in  his  childlike  way, 
she  has  many  words  of  praise  for  him. 
To  the  boy,  five  years  old,  she  writes : 
"  Dear  Augst., —  It  is  very  praiseworthy 
of  you  to  have  written  such  a  sweet,  dear 
little  letter  to  your  grandma.  I  never 
thought  that  you  were  already  so  clever. 
...  As  a  reward  for  your  beautiful  letter 
I  will  send  you  some  sweets.  You  must 
study  very  well,  and  become  very  clever  ; 
you  will  soon  grow  big,  and  then  you  can 
bring  me  the  Journals  and  Mercuries 
yourself.  Good-bye;  give  my  love  to 
father  and  mother.  —  Your  affectionate 
grandma,  Elizabetha  Goethe."  When  Au- 
gustus is  seven  years  old,  she  writes: 
"  Whenever  I  receive  such  a  well  and  dis- 
tinctly written  exercise  book  from  you,  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  so  clever  to  describe 
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things  in  so  orderly  and  lucid  a  manner." 
Then,  after  exhorting  him  to  be  an  obedi- 
ent boy  and  to  pray  to  God  to  keep  father 
and  mother  in  good  health,  she  continues  : 
"Your  dear  father  has  never  given  me 
trouble  and  sorrow,  therefore  the  dear  God 
has  blessed  and  raised  him  above  many, 
many  others,  and  has  made  him  great  and 
renowned  ;  so  that  all  good  people  truly 
esteem  him.  Now,  my  dear  Augst.,  I  am 
sure  you  will  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost 
to  follow  your  dear  father's  good  example, 
and  become  equally  good."  When  Au- 
gustus, after  having  paid  her  a  visit  in 
Frankfurt  in  1805,  left  for  Weimar,  she 
gave  him  the  following  characteristic  tes- 
timonial: "I,  the  undersigned,  publicly 
acknowledge  by  this  letter  that  Julius 
Augustus  von  Goethe,  the  bearer  of  this, 
has  behaved  so  well  and  exemplary  during 
his  stay  here  that  he  appears  to  have  in- 
herited the  ring  in  the  fable  in  'Nathan 
the  Wise  '  [by  Lessing]  which  makes  him 
who  possesses  it  the  beloved  of  God  and 
man.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the 
above-mentioned  J.  A.  von  Goethe,  cer- 
tifies herewith  his  loving  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Goethe." 

She  takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
literary  products  of  her  son ;  the  seed  she 
has  sown  in  his  youthful  soul  now  bears 
rich  fruit.  She  longs  for  each  of  his 
works,  and  when  she  receives  one  she  first 
reads  it  by  herself,  then  once  more  with 
her  friends  in  a  literary  circle  where  the 
dramatic  works  are  read  in  parts  and  their 
merits  discussed.  She  notices  that  her 
son  has  adopted  some  of  her  pecukar  ex- 
pressions in  his  writings.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  so  familiar  with  his  works 
that  she  often  quotes  passages  from  them 
in  her  conversations  and  in  her  letters. 
Once  she  writes  :  "Yes,  dear  Augst.,  if  I 
knew  where  to  find  Doctor  Faust's  mantle, 
I  would  come  to  see  you."  Another  time 
(October  10,  1805)  she  says:  "About 
twenty  years  ago  Mephistopheles  sang  in 
Dr.  Faust :  — 

The  dear  old  Roman  realm, 
How  does  it  hold  together  ? 

At  present  one  may  justly  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  The  prince  electors  and  the  princes 
run  to  and  fro,  the  world  is  upside  down, 
palaces  and  thrones  do  slope  their  heads 
to  their  foundations,  all  is  turning  like  a 
whirligig,  the  time  is  out  of  joint.  One 
does  not  know  with  whom  to  side  ;  but 
everything  will  be  set  right  again,  for  the 
dear  Father  above  wisely  prevents  the 
trees  from  growing  into  heaven."  Her 
interest    increases   as  more  works  arrive 


from  Weimar.  When  she  had  received 
the  poems  she  wrote  (April  17,  1807):  "  I 
read  the  first  volume  of  the  lyrical  poems 
over  and  over  again.  The  three  riders 
who  come  forth  from  under  the  bed,  in  the 
'Wedding  Song,'  I  see  bodily;  'The 
Bride  of  Corinth,'  '  The  Bayadere,'  the 
[original]  beginning  of  the  'Sea  Voyage  ' 
— '  For  days  and  nights  my  ship  stood 
frighted,'  '  The  Magician's  Apprentice,* 
the  '  Ratcatcher  '  and  all  the  other  poems 
make  me  inexpressibly  happy."  Not  con- 
tent with  what  is  sent  her,  she  repeatedly 
asks  her  son  to  forward  new  poems.  She 
tells  him,  "You  do  a  good  work  to  send 
me  new  products ;  there  is  a  great  literary 
dearth  here,  and  your  fountain  with  its 
fulness  of  water  will  quench  my  thirst." 
"  We  thank  God,"  she  continues,  "for  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table."  She  is 
quite  taken  up  with  "Wilhelm  Meister," 
for  which  she  sends  her  hearty  thanks, 
saying  "  that  was  once  more  a  joy  for  me  ;  I 
felt  thirty  years  younger,  saw  you  and  the 
other  boys  making  preparations  for  the 
puppet-show  in  the  third  story,  the  elder 
Mors  whipping  Elise  Bethmann,  and  other 
reminiscences.  If  I  could  fully  describe 
my  feelings,  you  would  greatly  rejoice  at 
having  caused  your  mother  to  enjoy  such  a 
happy  day.  Also  the  romances  which 
Reichardt  has  set  to  music  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  especially  the  one  beginning  with 
the  wards 

What  hear  I  sound  outside  the  gate, 
What  voices  on  the  bridge .'' 

which  I  sang  the  whole  day.  Once  more, 
then,  my  very  best  thanks."  But,  above 
all,  she  loves  the  epic  idyl,  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea;  "  she  feels  it  is  a  reflection  of 
her  own  soul,  and  she  writes:  "It  is  a 
masterpiece  without  equal.  I  carry  it 
with  me  as  a  cat  does  her  kittens.  Next 
Sunday  I  shall  take  it  with  me  to  Stock's  ; 
they  will  jump  for  joy.  Our  senior  min- 
ister. Dr.  Hufnagel,  has  married  a  couple 
with  the  words  with  which  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  were  united,  saying  that  he  knew 
no  better  wedding  address.  He  considers 
that  all  who  do  not  possess  it,  and  do  not 
carry  it  about  with  them,  are  Hottentots.'* 
She  is  greatly  pleased  each  time  she  hears 
that  her  son  has  gone  to  Jena,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  company  of  Schiller.  For 
he  once  told  her  *Jiat  there  his  literary 
products  ripen.  Thus  she  writes :  "  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  in  and  about  Jena 
again  ;  there  another  '  Hermann,'  or  some 
such  work,  will  no  doubt  be  produced." 
It  is  interesting  to  know  what  she  thinks 
of  Schiller;  she  writes:  "Remember  me 
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to  Schiller,  and  tell  him  that  I  esteem  him  { 
highly  ;  I  love  his  writings,  for  they  are 
and  remain  to  me  a  true  comfort.  You 
and  Schiller  have  given  me  an  extraordi- 
nary pleasure  by  your  not  replying  to  the 
twiddle-twaddle  which  the  Berlin  critics 
brought  forward  against  you.  Let  them 
go  to  the  wall.  You  did  right,  and  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  ignore  them.  Your 
works  will  remain  for  eternity,  whilst  their 
poor  stuff  is  nothing  but  rubbish  ;  it  tears 
whilst  one  holds  it  in  one's  hand,  and  is 
not  worth  binding."  Schiller,  who,  like 
all  others,  was  charmed  with  his  friend's 
mother,  once  writing  about  her,  said : 
"  We  found  her  simple,  hearty  nature  most 
interesting."  Her  high  opinion  of  her 
son's  worth  is  also  shown  after  her  re- 
moval from  the  house  in  the  "Hirschgra- 
ben"  to  that  of  the  "Golden  Fountain," 
when  she  writes  :  "  In  the  reading-room 
your  bustt  is  put  up  between  those  of  Wie- 
land  and  Herder,  three  names  which  Ger- 
many will  always  mention  with  reverence." 
She  little  knew  how  much  greater  her  son 
would  be  considered  by  posterity  than  the 
two  poets  whom  she  thought  his  equals. 
Her  love  and  respect  for  him  do  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  her  from  criticising  him 
sometimes.  Thus  she  warns  him  not  to 
let  his  writings  be  printed  in  Latin  types, 
saying:  "Now  a  word  as  to  our  conver- 
sation when  you  were  here,  concerning 
the  Roman  characters.  I  will  explain  to 
you  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  general 
reader.  They  are  like  an  aristocratic 
pleasure  garden  which  nobody  but  noble* 
men  and  people  with  stars  and  orders  may 
enter.  Our  German  letters  are  like  the 
Prater  [the  well-known  public  park  pre- 
sented to  the  town  of  Vienna  by  Joseph 
n.]  over  the  gates  of  which  the  emperor 
had  inscribed,  '  For  All  People.'  If  your 
works  had  been  printed  in  these  odious 
aristocrats,  they  would  not  have  become  so 
popular,  with  all  their  excellence.  Tailors, 
seamstresses,  servants,  all  read  them,  and 
every  one  finds  something  suitable  in 
them.  Enough  :  they  walk  with  the  Jena 
Literary  News^  Dr.  Hufnagel,  and  others 
pell  mell  in  the  Prater,  enjoy  themselves, 
bless  the  author,  and  cheer  him.  .  .  .  Re- 
main, then,  faithful  to  German  habits,  to 
German  letters;  for  if  Roman  letters  con- 
tinue, within  fifty  years  German  will  be 
neither  spoken  nor  written,  and  you  and 
Schiller  will  become  classic  authors  like 
Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  and  the  others,  for 
where  there  is  no  language  there  is  no 
people.  How  the  professors  will  pluck 
you  to  pieces,  interpret,  and  drum  you  into 
the    heads    of    the    scholars.     Therefore 


speak,  write,  and  print  in  German  as  long 
as  it  is  possible."* 

The  glorious  works  of  her  son  surround 
also  the  mother  with  a  halo  in  which  many 
would  like  to  bask.  She  becomes  not 
only  a  centre  of  adoration,  which  is  due  to 
the  mother  of  Goethe,  but  is  often  troubled 
for  recommendations  to  her  son  by  people 
who  travel  to  Weimar.  Students,  teach- 
ers, actors,  opera  singers,  and  others  come 
to  her  with  the  same  request.  Once 
Goethe,  having  found  these  intruders  too 
many,  complained  to  his  mother  that  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  any  one  ;  he 
said  that  whilst  she  saved  those  people 
a  box  on  the  ear,  they  got  a  hole  in  the 
head.  But  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and 
the  pleasure  to  serve  others  are  indefatiga- 
ble, and  she  expects  the  like  of  her  son. 
There  comes  an  innkeeper,  and  begs  her 
to  ask  her  son  to  help  him  to  recover  the 
money  somebody  owes  him  who  has 
wealthy  brothers  in  Weimar,  She  humor- 
ously writes:  "If  you  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  your  countryman  in  this  affair,  • 
he  will  relate  it  to  the  'burgher  captains,*^ 
[allusion  to  a  Frankfurt  local  comedy  of 
this  title]  and  that  class  of  people  whO' 
drink  wine  at  his  inn  will  praise  their  gra- 
cious countryman."  Above  all,  the  pro- 
fessors who  pass  through  Frankfurt  visit 
Frau  Rat,  Concerning  these  visits  she 
writes  her  son  an  original  and  charac- 
teristic letter  in  October,  1807:  "This 
autumn  fair  was  rich  in  professors.  As  a 
great  part  of  your  renowned  name  is  re- 
flected upon  me,  and  these  people  imagine 
I  have  contributed  something  to  your 
great  talent,  they  come  to  have  a  good 
look  at  me.  Then  I  do  not  put  my  light 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlesticks 
Certainly  I  assure  the  people  that  I  have 
not  contributed  in  the  least  to  what  made 
you  a  great  man  and  poet,  for  I  never 
accept  the  praise  which  is  not  due  to 
me.  Moreover,  I  well  know  to  whom 
praise  and  thanks  are  due,  for  I  have  done 
nothing  towards  the  natural  growth  of  the 
germs  from  which  you  were  developed  in 
your  mother's  womb.  Perhaps  a  grain  of 
brain  more  or  less,  and  you  might  have 
become  quite  an  ordinary  man,  and  where-, 
in  there  is  nothing,  nothing  can  come  out  ; 
for  however  much  you  may  educate,  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  Europe 
cannot  bestow  talent  or  genius.     I  grant 

*  The  good  Frau  Rat  was  not  aware  that  what  sh& 
called  German  were  originally  Latin  letters,  and  had 
only  received  their  elaborate  shape  from  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  spite  of  hers  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck's predilection  for  the  so-called  German  types,  i 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Roman  characters  super- 
seded the  German,  both  in  schools  and  practical  life. 
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they  may  produce  good  and  useful  men : 
but  here  we  speak  of  extraordinary  ones. 
Therein  good  Frau  Aja  gives  glory  and 
honor  to  God,  as  is  just  and  right.  Now 
to  my  light  which  I  placed  on  the  candle- 
stick, and  your  professors  like  to  behold. 
The  gift  with  which  God  has  endowed  me 
is  to  give  a  vivid  description  of  things  of 
which  I  possess  a  knowledge,  whether 
great  or  small,  truth  or  fiction.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  a  social  circle,  all  become  joy- 
ous and  cheerful  whilst  I  relate.  Thus  I 
talked  to  the  professors,  and  they  went 
away  contented;  that  is  my  whole  art. 
Yet  another  thing  belongs  to  it ;  I  always 
show  a  friendly  face,  which  pleases  people 
and  costs  no  money,  as  said  your  late 
friend  Merck."  Among  her  prominent 
qualities  we  find  a  sense  for  order  and 
business.  "Everything  beautiful  in  its 
time  "  may  serve  as  her  motto.  Regularly 
as  the  autumn  returns  she  sends  chest- 
nuts and  Indian  corn  and  other  seasonable 
fruits  to  her  dear  ones  in  Weimar,  and  as 
soon  as  November  draws  to  a  close  she 
despatches  the  box  with  Christmas  pres- 
ents. We  can  still  see  from  the  three 
stout  iquarto  volumes  preserved  in  the 
Goethe  archive,  how  well  she  kept  her 
household  accounts,  a  habit  which  she 
acquired  from  her  orderly  husband.  In  a 
letter  to  Freiherr  von  Stein  she  says:. 
"  Order  and  composure  are  my  principal 
characteristics.  Hence  I  despatch  at  once 
whatever  I  have  to  do,  the  most  disagree- 
able always  first,  and  I  gulp  down  the 
■devil  without  looking  at  him.  When 
everything  has  resumed  its  proper  condi- 
tion, then  I  defy  any  one  to  surpass  me  in 
good  humor."  Being  of  a  practical  and 
economical  nature,  she  also  had  a  capacity 
for  business,  which  is  shown  by  the  way 
she  sold  her  house  in  the  Hirschgraben, 
and  the  wines  stored  up  in  its  cellars,  at 
the  highest  price,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  When  Goethe  intended  to  buy 
a  very  large  estate,  she  dissuades  him: 
"  For,"  she  says,  "  you  are  no  agriculturist, 
you  have  other  favorite  occupations,  and 
will  easily  be  imposed  upon.  If  you  wish 
to  have  an  estate,  must  it  be  one  for  such 
an  enormous  price?  When  you  were  here 
you  spoke  of  a  much  smaller  one,  but 
one  for  forty-five  thousand  Reichsthaler* 
made  me  feel  quite  dizzy.  Once  more,  do 
as  you  like,  but  don't  yield  to  useless 
regret  when  the  thing  is  done."  She  is 
active  and  industrious,  always  busy,  and 
cannot  lay  her  hands  idly  in  her  lap.  She 
is   sixty  years  old,  and   still   finds  some- 

•  An  obsolete  German  coin,  in  value  about  3s.  6d. 
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thing  to  do.  She  has  four  hobbies,  as  she 
herself  relates  :  "  Firstly,  making  Brus- 
sels lace,  which  I  have  learned  in  my  old 
days,  and  which  gives  me  childlike  pleas- 
ure ;  secondly,  piano  playing,  then  reading 
books,  and  lastly  chess,  a  game  which  I 
had  given  up,  but  have  lately  taken  to 
again."  She  reads  the  best  authors, 
whereby  she  gains  considerable  knowl- 
edge ;  is  acquainted  with  ancient  and 
modern  literature ;  quotes  chapter  and 
verse  from  the  Bible,  her  favorite  book, 
and  even  understands  the  Hebrew  text. 
Once  she  corrects  Luther's  translation. 
This  makes  the  Lord  say  to  Cain  :  •'  Why 
do  you  disguise  your  face?"  But  she 
found  out  that  according  to  the  Hebrew 
original  it  is  "  Why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen "  (as  the  English  version  has  it). 
She  often  alludes  to  Greek  history  and 
mythology,  and  is  familiar  with  Shake- 
speare and  the  modern  poets,  and  with 
delight  quotes  from  her  great  son's  writ- 
ings. She  dislikes  the  common  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  more  especially  the  ban- 
quettings  which  were  in  vogue.  "  The  god 
of  most  of  my  countrymen,"  she  writes, 
"is  their  belly;  they  are  veritable  epi- 
cures. The  finest  academy  for  painting 
and  drawing  might  be  built  for  the  money 
spent  on  these  carousals,  which  resemble 
ennui  like  one  drop  of  water  the  other." 
And  yet  in  spite  of  her  dislike  of  such 
social  gatherings,  all  people,  high  or  low, 
find  her  interesting.  In  a  modest  way  she 
describes  herself  in  a  letter  to  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, "I  am,"  she  says,  "thanks  be 
to  God,  very  well.  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  is,  but  I  am  loved,  esteemed,  and 
sought  after  by  so  many  people  that  I  am 
often  a  riddle  to  myself  and  do  not  know 
what  they  admire  in  me  ;  enough  it  is  so, 
and  I  enjoy  this  human  goodness,  thank 
God,  and  spend  my  days  in  contentment.'* 
In  July,  1799,  ^^^  king  and  his  celebrated 
consort.  Queen  Luisa  of  Prussia,  came  to 
Frankfurt.  The  latter  sent  her  brother, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  to 
Frau  Rat  to  invite  her  to  visit  the  queen. 
Frau  Rat  reports  to  her  son  as  follows: 
"  The  prince  came  about  noon  and  dined 
with  me  at  my  small  table.  At  six  o'clock 
he  drove  me  to  the  Taxische  Palace  in  the 
royal  carriage,  two  lackeys  standing  be* 
hind  us.  The  queen  conversed  with  roe 
of  former  times,  remembered  the  pleasure 
she  had  in  my  former  house,  the  good  pan- 
cakes, etc.  Dear  me,  what  effect  such 
things  have  upon  people  !  This  visit  was 
at  once  reported  in  all  coffee  and  wine 
houses,  in  all  large  and  small  societies. 
During  the  first  few  days  nothing  else  was 
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talked  of  but  that  the  queen  had  invited 
Frau  Rat  for  a  visit  through  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Mecklenburg.  You  can 
imagine  how  I  was  questioned  to  tell  all 
that  had  been  transacted;  in  one  word,  I 
had  a  nimbus  round  my  head  which  be- 
came me  well." 

In  June,  1803,  she  was  again  invited  by 
the  queen  to  Wilhelmsbad,  and,  after  de- 
scribing her  reception,  she  continues: 
"  When  I  was  in  full  glee,  who  came  in  ? 
Our  Duke  of  Weimar  !  God,  what  joy 
that  was  for  me  ;  oh,  how  well  and  affec- 
tionately he  spoke  of  you  !  I  thanked  him 
with  fervor  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
you  during  your  last  serious  illness.  He 
said,  with  emotion,  that  you  had  done  the 
same  to  him  all  those  thirty  years  you 
and  he  had  been  attached  to  each  other. 
I  was  so  excited  that  I  could  have  laughed 
and  cried  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  I  was 
in  this  mood  the  queen  called  me  into  an- 
other room,  the  king  also  came  in;  the 
former  opened  a  case,  and  —  now  aston- 
ish!—  taking  out  a  costly  necklace,  she 
fastened  it  round  my  neck  with  her  own 
hands.  Touched  to  tears,  I  could  hardly 
thank  her  sufficiently.  ...  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  you  all  that  happened  on  that 
glorious  day.  Enough.  I  arrived  home 
in  the  evening  happy  and  elated." 

The  letters  from  which  we  have  quoted 
show  us  her  simple,  joyous,  and  affection- 
ate nature —  the  cause  of  her  popularity. 
We  will  now  mention  some  of  those  ex- 
pressions of  hers  which  sound  like  sen- 
tences of  pleasant  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
to  which  we  can  apply  the  verse,  "  she 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  the 
teaching  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue." 
Once  she  says :  "  I  am  well  and  content, 
and  bear  with  patience  what  I  cannot 
alter."  Another  time:  "As  we  are  not 
able  to  stop  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  and  are  powerless  to  retard  its 
motion,  it  would  be  folly  to  cry  over  it. 
Oh,  there  are  still  many  joys  on  God's 
earth,  if  one  only  understands  to  seek 
them  ;  and  if  one  does  not  despise  small 
mercies,  one  is  sure  to  find  them.  How 
many  joys  are  spoiled,  because  people 
mostly  look  above  them,  and  ignore  what 
is  below?"  This  sentiment  she  calls  "a 
sauce  of  Frau  Aja's  cookery."  "  Sacred 
and  profane  authors,"  she  says,  "  exhort 
us  to  enjoy  life.  The  former  say:  'He 
that  is  of  a  cheerful  heart  hath  a  continual 
feast  '(Proverbs  xv.  15),  and  in  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen  [by  Goethe]  we  read,  'cheer- 
fulness is  the  mother  of  all  virtues.' " 
"  Would  to  God,"  she  remarks,  "  I  could 
make  all  mankind  joyous  and  contented  ; 


how  happy  I  should  feel !  I  love  cheerful 
people  ;  if  I  were  a  sovereign,  I  would 
imitate  Julius  Caesar,  and  only  have  happy 
faces  at  my  court.  For,  as  a  rule,  those 
people  are  good  whose  conscience  makes 
them  happy.  I  fear  persons  with  down- 
cast brow,  they  remind  me  of  Cain."  In 
a  charming  letter  to  Frau  von  Stein,  she 
says  :  "  God  has  given  me  grace  to  make 
alf  happy  who  come  to  me,  of  whatever 
rank,  age,  or  sex.  I  am  fond  of  people, 
and  every  one  feels  that  immediately.  I 
pass  without  pretension  through  the  world, 
and  that  gratifies  men.  I  never  act  the 
moralist  towards  any  one,  always  seek  out 
the  good  that  is  in  them,  and  leave  what 
is  bad  to  him  who  made  mankind,  and 
who  knows  best  how  to  round  off  the 
angles.  In  this  way  I  make  myself  happy 
and  comfortable,  ...  I  enjoy  life  while 
its  lamp  is  still  aglow,  seek  no  thorns,  and 
catch  the  small  joys;  if  the  door  is  low, 
I  stoop  down ;  if  I  can  remove  the  stone 
out  of  my  way,  I  do  so ;  if  it  is  too  heavy, 
I  go  round  it ;  and  thus  every  day  I  find 
something  which  gladdens  me ;  and  the 
corner-stone,  the  belief  in  God,  makes  my 
heart  glad  and  my  countenance  cheerful." 
From  this,  her  happy  nature,  arises  her 
calmness  and  fearlessness.  In  spite  of 
the  continuous  war  troubles  and  the  pres- 
ence of  hostile  soldiers  quartered  in  her 
house,  she  keeps  up  her  spirits  and  is  of 
good  courage.  Her  son  inherited  this 
Olympian  calm  from  her  and  his  dislike 
of  unnecessary  agitation  and  emotion. 
Amid  the  roar  of  cannon  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Verdun  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  study  of  colors.  Her  sunny  nature 
shrank  from  storms.  "  I  hate  perturbation 
of  mind,"  she  said,  "more  than  all  the 
sa7is  culottes  in  the  grand  French  army, 
who  could  not  disturb  one  of  my  nights' 
rests.  I  have,  thank  God,  never  been 
timid,  and  now  I  do  not  wish  to  grow  so; 
we  must  wait  and  see  ;  in  the  mean  time  we 
will  accept  the  good  days  and  not  grieve 
before  the  time  ;  one  moment  may  change 
all.  Fear  is  infectious  like  influenza,  and 
always  makes  the  plural  out  of  a  singular; 
it  still  does  as  it  did  four  thousand  years 
ago  (2  Kings  vii.  6)  when  the  Syrians 
said  :  '  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired 
against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
the  kings  of  the  Egyptians.'  They  said 
kings  instead  of  king,  their  fear  imagining 
the  danger  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was. 
In  order,  therefore,  not  to  let  my  head 
be  turned,  I  avoid  having  cowardly  fear 
as  my  companion.  It  is  a  common  place 
where  every  goose  and  every  hair-brained 
fellow  may    contribute  his  mite  of  tittle- 
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tattle.  As  a  child  to  whom  the  nurse  has 
told  a  ghost  story  is  afraid  of  a  white 
sheet  on  the  wall,  so  people  here  believe 
everything,  if  it  is  only  sufficiently  terrible, 
but  whether  it  is  true  or  not  they  do  not 
investigate."  Then  continuing,  she  gives 
an  amusing  incident  of  fear.  "  Frau  Elise 
Bethmann  came  in  hot  haste  and  breath- 
less into  my  bedroom  in  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 3  [1795],  crying, '  Dear  Raetin,  I  must 
acquaint  you  with  the  great  danger  threat- 
ening us.  The  enemy  are  bombarding 
Mannheim  with  fiery  balls.  The  com- 
mander of  the  town  has  said  that  he  cannot 
hold  out  any  longer  than  three  days.'  .  .  . 
I  remained  quite  calm,  and  coolly  asked, 
'  How  can  they  bombard  Mannheim  ?  For 
they  have  no  batteries;  do  they  shoot 
from  over  the  low  banks  of  the  Rhine  ?  In 
this  case  the  balls  will  be  cold  before  they 
have  passed  the  broad  river,  and  what  the 
commander  intends  to  do  he  will  scarcely 
make  public.  Whence  does  your  corre- 
spondent know  this.?  Write  him  he  is  a 
coward.'"  All  these  great  traits  of  char- 
acter had  their  origin  in  her  firm  belief  in 
God.  Her  son  said  of  her  in  a  letter  to 
Zelter,  January  9,  1824:  "  In  every  one  of 
her  letters  is  seen  the  character  of  a 
woman  who  in  an  Old  Testament  fear  of 
God  has  spent  a  useful  life,  full  of  trust 
in  the  unchangeable,  national,  and  family 
God."  She  herself  writes,  in  one  of  her 
remarkable  letters  to  her  son,  in  1806: 
"This  trust  in  God  has  never  left  me  in 
the  lurch,  and  this  faith  is  the  sole  source 
of  my  continuous  cheerfulness.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs  a  great  support  is 
necessary.  Upoo  whom  else  shall  one 
rely?  Upon  our  crowned  heads?  They 
give  one,  indeed,  little  comfort.  I  am  not 
deceived,  for  I  have  not  placed  my  trust 
upon  them.  With  my  monarch  neither 
capital  nor  interest  is  lost.  He  is  my  true 
support."  And  now  only  one  more  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  to  her  daughter-in-law. 
"You  see,"  she  says,  "from  this  that 
grandmother  still  enjoys  life,  and  why 
should  I  not  be  happy  on  God's  beautiful 
earth?  It  would  be  base  ingratitude  for 
all  the  benefits  which  he  has  granted  me 
during  my  life  ;  and  in  praising  and  thank- 
ing God  I  will  spend  my  remaining  days 
until  the  curtain  falls."  Yes,  until  the 
curtain  of  this  happy  life's  drama  fell,  and 
even  when  dying  this  great  woman  pre- 
served her  calm  and  religious  mind  and 
her  joyous  humor,  the  faithful  and  com- 
forting companions  of  her  lite.  When 
upon  her  express  wish,  the  physician  had 
told  her  the  time  that  death  might  enter, 
she   ordered   everything   for   her  funeral 


with  great  exactness,  and  even  settled  the 
sort  of  wine  and  the  size  of  cakes  for  the 
refreshment  of  those  who  should  accom- 
pany her  to  the  grave.  According  to  a 
not  improbable  legend,  a  friend,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  the  illness  of  Frau  Rat  was 
not  serious,  sent  her  an  invitation  on  the 
morning  of  her  death,  to  which  the  dying 
lady  replied,  as  a  last  revelation  of  her 
happy  nature  :  "  Frau  Rat  cannot  come ; 
she  is  busy  dying."  Thus  she  departed, 
calm  and  fearless  in  death  as  she  was  in 
life.  But  although  death  removes  also  the 
great  ones  from  the  midst  of  mankind, 
there  is  no  annihilation  in  this  removal, 
for  the  remembrance  of  their  character 
and  their  deeds  is  immortal.  In  this  sense 
Frau  Aja  Wohlgemut  is  not  dead.  Her 
life's  memory  remains  with  future  genera- 
tions, and  the  picture  of  her  character  will 
move  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  interest  of 
man.  In  her  are  fulfilled  the  concluding 
words  of  the  greatest  work  of  her  great 
son:  — 

All  things  transitory, 

But  as  symbols  are  sent; 

Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  grows  to  event ; 

The  indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done. 

The  woman-soul  leadeth  us 

Upward  and  on ! 

Joseph  Strauss. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MY  JURNY  TO   FRANCE,  FLANDERS,  AND 
GERMANY,   IN   1739. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  with  the  above  heading 
came  lately  into  my  possession,  its  thick, 
parchment-like  paper,  with  the  faded  ink, 
together  with  the  bountiful  sprinkling  of 
capital  letters  and  legible  though  crabbed 
writing,  distinguishing  it  at  the  first  glance 
from  any  production  of  a  less  venerable 
date.  It  helps  us  to  realize  the  distance  in 
time  separating  us  from  the  writer  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  year  in  which  this 
"Jurny"  was  undertaken.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  still  a  young  man,  unknown  to  fame, 
and  spelling  had  not  yet  been  put  into  a 
strait  waistcoat.  Men  spelt  very  much  as 
they  pleased,  and  no  man  made  them 
ashamed.  Fielding  had  not  yet  written 
his  first  novel,  nor  had  Pamela  yet  emerged 
from  her  author's  brain  to  run  her  career 
of  triumph. 

In  those  days  the  world  was  a  much 
larger  ball  than  it  is  now,  and  a  month's 
hard  travelling  did  not  take  a  man  over 
any  great  extent  of  its  surface,  judged  at 
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least  by  our  modern  standards  of  distance. 
The  journal  before  us  contains  no  clue  as 
to  who  or  what  the  writer  was,  nor  can 
much  be  gathered  from  it  as  to  his  per- 
sonality, but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
travellinor  on  the  Continent  for  the  first 
time.  Setting  out  with  a  companion  at 
4  o'clock  on  an  August  morning  "from 
ye  Cross  Keys  in  Grace  Church  St,"  they 
reached  Canterbury  by  coach  that  evening, 
and  "lay  at  ye  Red  Lion,  where  we  had 
nothing  good.'' 

The  next  evening  they  sailed  from 
Dover,  taking  more  than  three  hours  to 
cross,  and  on  reaching  Calais  "ye  Gates 
being  shut,  we  lay  at  a  House  on  ye  Shore, 
where  we  had  but  indifferent  Lodging." 
At  Calais  they  went  to  see  a  nunnery, 
where  he  saw  several  nuns  "  seemingly 
very  Devout  fine  women."  Observe  his 
cautious  expression  "seemingly!"  He 
knew  too  well  that  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem,  and  from  this  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  probably  not  very  young. 
In  the  convent  he  bought  "  a  purse  of  silk 
and  Gold,  ye  Work  of  an  English  Nun  — 
a  pretty,  clean  Lass,  for  which  I  paid  lo^. 
6^."  — the  more  cheerfully,  no  doubt,  for 
the  sake  of  her  pretty  face. 

From  Calais  the  travellers  hired  a  post- 
chaise  to  Paris  for  two  and  a  half  guineas. 
"  Allso  paid  5  livres  to  ye  Postillion  each 
Post,  which  is  about  5  English  Miles." 
Four  days  were  spent  on  the  road.  Bou- 
logne, even  at  that  time,  we  find  had  the 
reputation  of  being  what  he  calls  "ye  En- 
glish mint  for  Bankrupts,  who,  at  ye 
Expence  of  their  Creditors,  expend  a 
great  Deal  of  Money." 

He  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
number  of  crucifixes  and  Madonnas  by  the 
wayside,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  beg- 
gars, and  by  the  fact  of  their  being  "few 
or  no  Gentlemens  Houses,  but  large  fine 
Convents.  None  of  ye  Middle  sort  of 
People,  but  generally  Poor,  and  very  Su- 
perstitious and  Ignorant.  .  .  .  Very  thin 
crops  of  Corn,  which  ye  People  were  car- 
rying in  although  it  was  Sunday .^^  How 
came  he  to  be  travelling  on  Sunday  ?  He 
makes  no  comment  on  that.  At  Picquigny 
he  went  to  see  the  Cathedral,  "  said  to  be 
ye  finest  Church  in  France,  where  they 
showed  us  ye  Real  Head  of  John  ye  Bap- 
tist in  a  Gold  Box  adorned  with  Jewells. 
Ye  people  that  went  up  with  us  upon  their 
Knees  kist  y*  Gold  Box,  and  Behaved 
with  a  sort  of  Adoration.  But  it  seems 
there  is  two  more  of  these  Real  Heads 
elsewhere." 

At  Chantilly  he  saw  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  tells  us  that  "  there 


was  a  Solemn  Mass  for  ye  Repose  of 
Lewis  ye  14th  Soule,  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated till  ye  next  King  dies.'' 

Arrived  at  Paris  he  took  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  Dauphine  at  fifteen  livres  a  week, 
"and  paid  a  Footman  per  day  12  livres 
and  finde  Himselfe."  These  wages  seem 
disproportionately  high  as  compared  both 
with  the  price  of  lodgings  and  with  the 
cost  of  living,  for  he  writes  :  "  pd  for  Din- 
ner, 6  Dishes,  1$^,  for  Supper  is,  for 
Breakfast  as  much  Bohea  Tea  as  you  will, 
for  they  Bring  ye  Casister,  and  Bread  and 
Butter,  6d."  Coaches,  too,  were  to  be 
hired  at  twelve  livres  a  day,  from  all  of 
which  it  is  clear  that  footmen  were  very 
expensive  luxuries. 

The  Paris  streets  he  describes  as  "  well 
paved  with  flat  Stones,  but  chiefly  Nar- 
row, and  no  Posts  to  keep  off  ye  Coaches," 
so  that  it  cannot  have  been  very  pleasant 
for  foot  passengers. 

When  they  went  to  see  "ye  Waterworks 
played  off,  ye  Ladies  were  carryed  in 
Sedans  fixt  upon  two  Wheels,  with  a 
Swiss  before  and  behind  having  hold  of 
ye  Poles,"  an  invention  differing  appar- 
ently very  slightly  from  the  modern  jin- 
ricksha. No  doubt  they  went  at  a  good 
pace,  for  he  adds :  "  I  followed  them,  and 
it  being  a  Hot  day  and  a  Crowd  of  Peo- 
ple, I  was  thoroughly  sweated,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  ye  finest  Show  I  have  seen." 

As  to  the  fashion  in  dress  then  prevail- 
ing, he  tells  us  that  "ye  women  wear  very 
Large  Hoops,  white  under  petticoats, 
white  Stockings  and  Slippers;  Sacks  of 
Slight  Silks  or  Chints,  Gauze  Head 
cloaths,  short  Gauze  Cloaks,  Long  and 
broad  Ruffles,  and  Paint  very  red.  Ye 
men  from  ye  Highest  to  ye  Lowest  wear 
Ruffles,  Tyed  Bags,  Pigtails,  or  Brigadier 
Wiggs,  Edged  Hats  and  white  Stockings." 

The  wigs  seem  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable and  constant  expense  ;  such  entries 
as  these  frequently  occur,  "  Pd  for  a  Bagg  , 
Wigg,  bought  of  M.  Gigott  of  Paris,  a 
Louis  d'Or,  and  for  a  Bagg  3^  livres." 
"  Bought  a  light  Full  Tye  Wigg  at  50 
Gilders."  "  Sent  for  a  Barber,  and  ye  Boy 
brought  a  fine  Fellow  with  blue  Cloak, 
ruffles  and  Brainbag.  When  he  had 
Shaved  us,  which  he  did  very  fine,  we 
gave  him  our  Wiggs  to  Combe,  but  he 
refused,  and  said  he  was  a  Surgeon.  So 
we  pd  him  3d  each  and  sent  ye  Wiggs  to  a 
Periwigg-maker."  On  another  occasion, 
however,  they  fell  in  with  a  surgeon  who 
was  not  such  a  fine  fellow,  and  did  not  so 
stand  on  his  dignity;  it  was  near  Elber- 
feld,  when  the  journalist's  companion  had 
"fallen  with  his  Horse  from  a  High  Bank, 
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and  was  like  to  have  been  killed.  As  soon 
as  he  come  to  Elberfeld  he  was  blooded 
and  put  to  Bed,  and  for  a  Week  attended 
three  times  a  day  by  a  Doctor  and  a 
Surgeon.  Ye  Surgeon  allso  shaved  us 
and  powdered  our  Wiggs  during  our  stay 
there,  about  lo  days,  for  which  we  gave 
them  2  Ducats  each,  and  they  thought 
themselves  well  Paid.  Doctors  and  Sur- 
geons you  have  cheap.  Nobody  gives 
above  a  shilling  a  visit,  and  some  but  6^." 

To  our  modern  ears  this  scale  of  pay- 
ment sounds  assuredly  low  —  but  possibly 
it  was  an  equivalent  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  a  footman  was  paid  twelve  livres  a  day 
it  seems  as  if  doctors  certainly  had  cause 
for  discontent. 

Wine,  like  doctoring,  was  also  cheap. 
Our  journalist  dined  with  a  French  gentle- 
man, who  said,  "he  gave  for  Languedoc 
Wine  4^.  a  Quart,  bought  2  or  3  Dozen 
at  once,  and  8^.  a  Quart  for  best  Bordeaux 
Claret  —  both  very  good."  Getting  drunk 
in  a  gentlemanly  manner  was  apparently 
not  a  costly  amusement,  which  may  partly 
have  accounted  for  it  being  such  a  com- 
mon one. 

The  Paris  Opera  was  from  his  account 
a  very  humble  institution  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  It  was  "a  small  place  in 
ye  Duke  of  Orleans  Palace,  but  crowded 
with  People.  No  Acting,  only  Singing 
and  Dancing.  For  Musick3  or  4Fiddles, 
base  Viol  and  Bassoon."  Another  night 
he  went  to  see  "  a  French  play.  A  very 
small  place.  The  People  all  stand  in  ye 
Pitt,  there  are  no  seats.  In  one  thing  they 
differ  from  us,  they  don't  in  their  Tragedys 
kill  any  Body  upon  ye  Stage  in  sight." 
Was  this  from  a  desire  to  avoid  harrowing 
the  feelings  of  the  audience?  or  was  it  a 
tradition  of  stage  management  handed 
down  from  the  ancient  classic  drama  of 
Greece  ? 

The  writer  was  a  true  John  Bull  in  his 
likings  and  prejudices;  he  mentions  a 
dinner  at  a  French  gentleman's  where  they 
"had  16  Dishes,  and  as  many  for  Dessert, 
but  could  scarce  eat  of  any  one,  they  being 
Drest  after  ye  French  Fashion,  which  is 
to  spoyle  good  victuals."  Neither  had  he 
much  more  to  say  in  favor  of  the  French 
style  of  singing,  for  he  records  a  visit  to 
a  house  "where  Madam  played  a  Tune 
on  ye  Harpsicord  and  sung  a  song.  She 
sang  in  ye  french  Way,  that  is  hooting  or 
squalling." 

The  practice  of  abstaining  from  flesh 
meat  on  Fridays  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  commonly  extended  to  Saturdays  as 
well,  for  he  more  than  once  alludes  to  it 


as  a  grievance.  "  Dined  on  Fish  drest  in 
different  ways,  ye  Butter  all  turned  to  Oyle, 
for  in  these  popish  Countries  we  could 
have  no  Flesh  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays." 
"  They  don't  commonly  bring  knives  to 
ye  Table,  only  a  Silver  Fork  with  4 prongs, 
and  a  Spoon."  (We  thought  the  four- 
pronged  fork  was  a  modern  improvement 
on  the  one  with  two  prongs,  or  three;  but 
it  can  only  have  been  a  tardy  English 
adoption  of  the  French  pattern.)  "  They 
hant  much  occasion  for  knives  for  they 
Roast  and  Boyle  their  Meat  to  Raggs ; 
you  may  allmost  shake  it  to  pieces." 

The  beds  he  said  had  so  many  mat- 
trasses  one  upon  another  "  that  one  had 
need  have  a  Ladder  to  get  to  Bed,  and 
they  lay  3  great  Pillows  which  raises  one 
allmost  upright." 

On  August  15  he  dined  at  Versailles  and 
*'  payd  dear  for  everything,  it  being  ye  Day 
that  Don  Philip  of  Spain  was  marryed  to 
one  of  ye  Mesdames  of  France.  They 
asked  us  8  livres  for  a  little  Legg  of  Mut- 
ton and  a  Louis  for  a  Hare.  They  told  us 
Don  Philip  is  19  and  Madame  12.  Went 
into  ye  Gardens  to  see  ye  Fireworks 
which  were  very  Pretty  and  well  con- 
ducted. Ye  Royall  Family  [Louis  XV.l 
with  ye  Spanish  Embassador  and  Cardinal 
Fleury  were  in  ye  Long  Gallery  to  see 
ye  Show.  They  said  ye  Fireworks  cost 
ye  King  3  million  of  livres,  which  I  don't 
believe,  ye  French  being  very  apt  to  en- 
large upon  everything  belonging  to  their 
Country." 

Incredulous  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
where  the  French  were  concerned,  he  re- 
lates some  very  remarkable  stories  without 
throwing  any  doubt  upon  them.  Whether 
or  not  he  felt  any  we  cannot  discover.  He 
tells  us  that  the  28th  of  August  is  annually 
kept  at  Valenciennes  "in  memory  of  ye 
great  Deliverance  of  ye  Town  from  a 
Pestilence  that  had  destroyed  allmost  all 
ye  People.  They  say  ye  Virgin  Mary  sent 
a  Cord  from  Heaven  by  Angells  to  a  Her- 
mit that  lived  in  a  Cave  near  ye  Town, 
with  order  for  him  to  girt  ye  Town  there- 
with, which  he  did,  and  ye  Plague  was 
stayed.  This  Miracle  was  wrought  about 
ye  3rd  Century,  and  ye  Cord  has  ever  since 
been  kept  in  a  Fine  silver  Coffer  made  for 
that  Purpose  in  ye  great  Church." 

Perhaps  with  him  as  with  so  many  per- 
sons, seeing  was  believing,  and  having 
himself  seen  the  cord,  he  felt  that  scepti- 
cism would  be  out  of  place. 

At  Cologne  he  of  course  saw  the  bones 
of  St.  Ursula's  ill-fated  nuns  who  were 
slain  by  the  Huns.  This  slaughter  of 
eleven  thousand  virgins  at  once  must  nia- 
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terially  have  afEected  the  statistics  by 
reducing  so  greatly  the  excess  of  unmar- 
ried women.  The  legend  tells  us  that  St. 
Ursula  was  the  daughter  of  a  British  king, 
and  that  being  herself  a  Christian  she  fled 
in  order  to  avoid  being  married  to  a  hea- 
then suitor  who  found  favor  with  her 
father.  At  this  point  of  her  history  the 
most  believing  mind  must  wonder  why 
she  hampered  herself  in  her  flight  by  tak- 
ing with  her  into  foreign  parts  eleven 
thousand  helpless  young  women,  none  of 
whom,  we  may  assume,  knew  any  language 
but  their  own.  She  was  a  young  lady  of 
many  resources,  however,  as  it  is  clear  she 
must  have  managed  to  get  them  across 
the  Channel  somehow  or  another,  other- 
wise they  could  not  all  have  been  slain,  as 
they  were,  at  Cologne. 

Our  diarist  tells  us  that  he  saw  their 
heads  piled  up  in  glass  cases  as  they  are 
even  unto  this  day,  and  then  proceeds : 
"They  say  St  Ambrose  took  3  of  these 
Heads  to  his  Episcopal  See  some  miles 
from  here,  and  when  he  Dyed  the  Bells 
of  Cologne  rang  of  themselves,  and  ye  3 
Heads  returned  and  placed  themselves  in 
ye  Chappell  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken.  A  daughter  of  ye  then  Earl  of 
Flanders  desired  to  be  buryed  in  this 
Chappell,  which  was  done,  but  ye  Ground 
being  so  Pure  as  not  to  suffer  any  but  Pure 
Virgins  to  lye  there,  cast  her  up." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  crucifix  he 
saw  there  of  life  size,  and  adds  :  "  They  say 
ye  Hair  in  7  years  grows  Very  Long,  which 
they  then  cut,  and  People  as  far  as  Hun- 
gary come  for  a  Lock  of  it." 

Even  in  these  popish  countries  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  admire  the  security 
to  person  and  property  enjoyed  by  travel- 
lers, contrasting  it,  no  doubt,  with  the 
state  of  things  at  home,  where  Jack  Shep- 
pard's  exploits  were  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  while  Dick  Turpin  had  only  a  few 
months  ago  ended  on  the  scaffold  his 
brilliant  career  of  crime.  He  writes : 
"  One  convenience  there  is,  one  may  Trav- 
ell  without  fear  of  being  Robbed.  Ye  Rea- 
son is  that  ye  Thief  is  allways  catched,  and 
if  Convicted,  allways  executed  forthwith." 
This  illustration  of  cause  and  effect  proves 
admirably  the  advantage  of  summary  pun- 
ishment, and  may  be  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  judges  and  magistrates 
in  these  weak-kneed  days.  Justice,  be- 
sides being  prompt,  had  certainly  no  undue 
leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy  in  those 
times.  This  is  how  theft  was  punished  : 
"  A  criminall  was  convicted  here  of  steal- 
ing Cambrick  off  ye  Whiting  ground,  and 
was   Stript,  and   in  a   Cart   whipt  round 


ye  Town,  then  brought  back  before  ye 
Town  House,  where  y©  Magistrates  stood 
to  see  him  Burnt  on  ye  Shoulder  with  a 
Flower  de  Luce  and  sent  to  ye  Gallys  for 
Life." 

The  Netherlands  were  at  that  time  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  an  arch- 
duchess of  the  imperial  house  was  holding 
high  state  at  Brussels.  Our  journalist 
while  there  went  to  court  to  see  her  eat 
her  dinner,  which  cannot  have  been  nearly 
so  interesting  as  seeing  the  lions  fed  at 
the  Zoo,  and  took  much  longer.  "  Ye  Arch 
Dutches  sat  down  at  a  square  Table  by 
herselfe,  her  Ld  Chamberlain  stood  at  one 
end,  one  of  her  Ladies  behind  her,  one 
over  against  her,  and  some  at  ye  other 
end,  while  ye  others  handed  ye  Dishes 
brought  by  ye  gentlemen  to  and  from 
ye  table."  They  had  no  sinecure,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "there  was  40  Dishes 
of  Meat  etc.,  and  46  more  of  Desert." 
Truly,  one  must  suffer  to  be  great.  Sancho 
Panza  naively  remarked  that  he  preferred 
eating  when  no  one  was  looking  on,  and 
there  are  few  who  could  enjoy  eating  un- 
der such  conditions  as  those  of  the  arch- 
duchess. 

We  are  told  that  she  was  "a  Lusty 
Woman,  not  tall,  upwards  of  60  and  hard- 
favored.  About  half  her  Ladies  were 
Lusty,  Handsome  women,  not  painted.'''' 
He  remarks  elsewhere  that  the  "  Ladies 
in  Citties  dress  as  in  Paris,  but  don't  paint 
so  red." 

He  only  saw  one  woman  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  of  her  he  says  "she  rode  astrid 
as  ye  Men  do."  Evidently  she  was  of  the 
strong-minded  persuasion,  and  if  alive 
now  would  certainly  wear  divided  skirts. 

The  peasants  in  the  villages  struck  him 
as  being  very  poor  in  France.  "  No  glass 
windows  to  their  cottages,  and  some  go 
barefoot,  and  some  have  wooden  shoes. 
Ye  women  in  all  these  Parts  do  most  of 
ye  servile  Work.  They  work  like  Horses, 
and  ye  Men  walk  about  with  their  Hands 
in  their  Pockets."  When  in  Holland,  he 
observes  :  "  From  Elberfeld  hither  I  have 
seen  no  Crucifixes,  Madonnas,  or  Beggars. 
One  may  easily  discern  ye  difference  be- 
tween this  Country  where  Trade,  Liberty, 
and  Property  flourish,  and  ye  melancholy 
Condition  of  ye  others  where  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Power  prevail,  for  there  ye  Pov- 
erty and  necessitous  Condition  of  ye  Peo- 
ple and  their  Houses  is  very  manifest." 

He  gives  his  countrymen  abetter  char- 
acter for  sociability  than  is  commonly 
given  them  by  travellers  ;  he  says  :  "  They 
are  chiefly  English  that  resort  to  Spa,  who 
are  very  sociable  and  visit  one  another 
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although  they  never  see  one  another  be- 
fore, but  their  Method  is  not  to  Eat  and 
Drink  anything,  only  to  Talk."  Of  the 
Germans,  he  says:  "  Their  Custom  is  to 
Eat  and  Drink  all  ye  Afternoon.  They 
are  great  Eaters  generally."  He  himself 
does  not  seem  altogether  to  have  lagged 
behind  in  that  respect,  for  he  tells  us  of 
his  going  to  dine  at  a  German  house 
where  was  "a  Handsome  Collation  of 
Crawfish.  Everything  very  good,  espe- 
cially Ve  Rhenish  wine  of  1725.  They  say 
it  will  keep  100  years  or  longer.  Eat  and 
Drank  ally  Afternoon  and  were  very 
merry  I''* 

The  conscription  in  Prussia  appears  to 
have  been  remorseless  in  those  days,  for 
at  Emmerick  he  writes :  "  The  woman 
where  v.e  lodged  told  us  her  two  Sons  of 
3  and  10  years  old  were  Enlisted  in  ye 
King  of  Prussia's  Service.  The  Officer 
takes  their  Names  in  his  Book  and  ties 
a  bit  of  Black  Crape  round  their  necks  " 
—  a  gloomy  proceeding,  well  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

When  we  remember  that  this  was  writ- 
ten before  Frederick  the  Great  or  Maria 
Theresa  had  come  to  their  thrones  it  takes 
us  back  indeed  a  long  time  in  the  history 
of  events.  Marriages  at  the  Fleet  were 
still  legal  when  these  words  were  written. 
The  penal  laws  against  witches  had  only 
just  been  repealed.  The  tulip  mania  was 
at  its  height,  and  men  were  giving  for 
tulips  the  same  fabulous  sums  which  in 
the  present  day  their  descendants  lavish 
on  orchids.  A  whole  generation  had  yet 
to  be  born  and  to  pass  away  before  an  um- 
brella was  seen  in  England  and  described 
in  dictionaries  as  "a  portable  Pent  house 
to  carry  in  a  person's  hand  to  screen  him 
from  violent  rain  or  heat."  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  find  that  so  trifling  an  innovation 
as  an  umbrella  required  its  early  martyrs; 
the  bold  spirits  who  first  ventured  to  use 
one  were  annoyed  and  mobbed,  the  con- 
servative Britons  calling  out  "French- 
man !  why  don't  you  call  a  coach  ?  " 

The  substitutes  for  an  umbrella  in  the 
times  when  our  diarist  lived  were  cloaks 
and  coaches,  and  in  Flanders  he  re- 
marked that  *'ye  men  are  fond  of  Cloaks, 
especially  purple,  and  don't  care  to  stir 
without." 

At  Rotterdam  he  dined  at  "Ye  Black 
Dogg  and  Ham,"  a  singular  sign.  The 
Hague  seemed  to  him  "the  finest  and 
pleasantest  village  in  Holland  ;  "  there  he 
"  lay  at  ye  Signe  of  ye  Blew  Horse,"  and 
he  makes  the  curious  note  that  he  "  would 
have  had  a  Goose  for  Supper,  but  there  is 
none  in  ye  Country."     Sauce  Hollandaise 


therefore,    it  is   obvious,  was    never   in- 
tended to  be  sauce  for  the  goose. 

At  Haarlem  he  writes  :  "  I  see  ye  women 
go  to  Church  with  a  Bible  under  one  Arm 
and  a  Dutch  Stove  in  ye  other  Hand,  and 
in  ye  Church  I  see  above  100  Stoves." 
No  wonder  they  needed  their  stoves,  for 
he  noticed  that  "they  walk  in  Slippers 
which  do  but  just  come  over  their  Toes." 
Think  of  that  and  pity  them,  ye  Balmoral- 
clad  maidens  of  Britain. 

From  Holland  our  diarist  took  ship 
again  for  England,  and  arrived  without 
misadventure  the  next  day  at  Harwich, 
where  we  will  take  leave  of  him. 

E.  A.  K. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
GARDENS. 

The  present  season  may  seem  foreign 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  but  it  is  when  the  army  is  lying  in 
winter  quarters  that  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer's campaign  may  best  be  laid. 

By  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  physical 
law  and  compelling  inanimate  objects  to 
unfold  the  secrets  of  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment, science  has  contributed  to  the 
significance  and  even  to  the  romance  of 
natural  scenery.  A  beautiful  landscape 
speaks  two  languages  to  one  who  has 
learned  the  elements  of  geology  ;  wayside 
weeds  are  more  than  merely  foreground 
garniture  in  the  eyes  of  one  instructed  in 
botany ;  the  bleak  moor,  the  muddy  es- 
tuary, the  gusty  hilltop,  the  forbidding 
morass  —  each  has  its  store  of  interest  for 
the  instructed  eye  ;  there  is  hardly  an  acre 
of  the  earth's  surface  that  refuses  a  har- 
vest to  knowledge. 

But  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  while 
with  one  hand  science  draws  the  veil  aside 
from  truth,  with  the  other  she  ruthlessly 
casts  down  many  pretty  images  of  the 
false  gods,  before  which  crowds  of  wor- 
shippers have  bent  the  knee.  Over  no 
kind  of  created  things  has  there  been 
thrown  such  a  network  of  poetic  imagery 
and  sentiment  as  over  flowers;  so  much 
so  that  the  good  old  word  "posy,"  now 
elbowed  out  of  English  speech  by  the  for- 
eign "bouquet,"  is  the  very  same  as 
"poesy,"  as  if  flowers  were  indeed  but  a 
visible  form  of  verse.  They  appeal  so 
directly  to  our  sense  of  beauty  that  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  apply  intensive  language 
to  them.  Even  botanists,  usually  grave 
and  staid  as  becomes  men  of  science, 
yielding  to  enthusiasm,  ransack  the  die- 
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tionary  for  names  descriptive  of  the 
graces  of  different  species,  and  unscien- 
tific folk  see  nothing  but  fitness  in  such 
superlatives  as  elegantissima^  formosissi- 
ma^  spectabilis^  eximia,  and  the  like.  But 
how  dry  and  emotionless  is  the  language 
used  to  describe  some  of  the  loveliest 
flowers  !  It  is  hard  not  to  feel  indignant 
when  a  graceful  plant,  like  our  native  glad- 
wyn,  or  wood  iris,  with  delicate  lavender 
blossoms  and  stars  of  bright  orange  ber- 
ries, is  ticketed  with  the  ugly  name  Iris 
fcetidissima,  the  stinking  flag,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  its  shining 
blades,  when  bruised,  exhale  the  odor  of 
cold  beef. 

Often  as  Perdita's  exquisite  catalogue 
has  been  repeated,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
quoting  from  it :  — 

O  Proserpina 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st 

fall 
From  Dis's  wagon !  daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallows  dare,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;   violets, 

dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial,  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one. 

Compare  with  this  the  sapless  descrip- 
tions in  botanical  books.  Bentham  de- 
scribes the  daffodil  as  a  "single,  large, 
scentless  yellow  fiower ;  "  the  charms  of  the 
violet  are  summarized  coldly  as  "flowers 
nodding,  of  the  bluish-violet  color  named 
after  them,  or  white,  more  or  less  scent- 
ed ;  "  while  the  primrose  is  dismissed  with 
the  comment  that  its  "corolla  is  usually 
yellow  or  straw-colored."  So,  when  the 
same  authority  tells  us  that  the  blossoms 
of  the  sweet-briar  are  "pink,  usually  soli- 
tary," his  language  hardly  conveys  so 
vivid  an  impression  of  the  flower  as  that 
contained  in  Tasso's  glowing  lines  :  — 

Deh  mira,  egli  cant6,  spuntar  la  rosa 
Dal  verde  suo  modesta  e  verginella, 
Che  mezzo  aperta  ancora  e  mezzo  ascosa, 
Quanto  si  mostra  men,  tanto  h  piu  bella.* 

But  the  poets  are  prone  to  push  matters 
far  further  than  this.  Not  content  with 
truthful  description,  they  have  invested 
flowers  with  a  fanciful  symbolism,  and 
often  go  so  far  as  to  enlist  them  in  sym- 
pathy with  human  mood  and  passion. 

*  Mark  ye  (he  sings)  in  modest  maiden  guise 
The  red  rose  peeping  from  her  leafy  nest ; 
Half  opening,  now,  half  closed,  the  jewel  lies, 
More  bright  her  beauty  seems  the  more  represt. 
(Bayle/s  Translation.) 
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The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  love,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near ;  ** 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  '*  She  is  late;  " 
The  larkspur  listens,  **  I  hear,  I  hear;  " 

And  the  lily  whispers,  **  I  wait." 

One  is  lulled  by  the  beauty  of  such 
lines  to  forget  the  false  sentiment  in  them, 
the  "pathetic  fallacy"  against  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  long  ago  uttered  a  warning ;  but  it 
is  false,  all  the  same,  as  false  as  Perdita's 
treatment  is  true.*  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  utter  indifference  of  nature  to 
human  joy  or  sorrow;  the  daffodils  are 
much  concerned  with  the  March  winds, 
but  with  the  sighs  or  smiles  of  men  and 
women  —  not  at  all ;  the  roses,  the  lark- 
spurs, and  the  lilies  would  have  reflected 
precisely  the  same  rays,  poured  the  same 
incense,  held  their  fair  heads  at  the  same 
angle,  whether  Maud  kept  tryst  or  broke 
her  promise  to  come.  It  is,  in  truth,  not 
poetic  insight,  but  intense  egoism  that 
makes  a  man  suppose  that  trees  and  flow- 
ers, seas  and  skies  are  in  sympathy  with 
his  feelings,  and  it  is  an  impertinence 
even  to  pretend  that  they  can  be  influenced 
by  human  vicissitude.  To  do  so  is  as 
much  an  error  against  right  art  as  to  im- 
port supernatural  agency  into  romance, 
and  is  as  far  astray  from  the  genuine  aim 
of  literature  as  astrology  differs  from  as- 
tronomy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  help 
being  delighted  when  scientific  method 
and  cold-blooded  analysis  break  down, 
swept  away  before  the  imperious  sway  of 
beauty,  and  Linnaeus  bursts  into  tears  on 
beholding  for  the  first  time  an  English 
common  covered  with  gorse  in  bloom. 
That  great  marshal  of  the  host  of  green 
things,  whose  clear-sighted  genius  first 
prevailed  to  rally  and  array  the  multitu- 
dinous forms  examined  and  described  by 
his  predecessors  into  manageable  genera 
and  species,  has  left  behind  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  imperishable  monument  of  the 
Linnaean  system,  a  touching  proof  of  his 

*  [Not  false  art^  surely,  but  very  right  art,  to  put 
false  sentiment,  as  Tennyson  dramatically  does  here, 
into  the  mouth  of  a  morbid  egoist  on  the  brink  of  in« 
sanity.  —  Ed.] 
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softer  feelings  for  the  objects  of  his  study. 
It  was  not  with  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the 
tropics,  nor  with  the  towering  pines  of 
Scandinavian  forests,  that  he  sought  to 
link  his  name;  but,  choosing  a  fragile, 
trailing  herb  which  rears  its  tiny  pink 
bells  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  moss  and  fallen  fir-needles  in 
northern  woods,  he  gave  it  the  name  it 
still  bears,  Linncea  borealis.  This  lovely 
plant  he  made  his  badge;  it  forms  the 
device  on  his  bookplate,  with  the  tender 
motto,  Tantus  amor flor urn  —  "So  deep 
my  love  for  flowers." 

It  is  possible  that  the  lovers  of  flowers 
in  Linnaeus's  day  may  have  thought  him  a 
tiresome  pedant  for  arranging  their  favor- 
ites in  artificial  groups  and  genera,  and 
thought  his  system  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  beautiful  art  of  garden- 
ing ;  but  how  much  more  seriously  the 
latest  results  of  botanical  science  threaten 
the  whole  significance  of  flowers !  In 
childhood,  in  love,  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
feasts,  and  in  mournings,  in  every  kind  of 
ceremony,  parable,  and  poetry,  flowers 
have  been  the  fittest  emblems  ever  since 
the  world  began.  To  some  they  seem  to 
have  been  created  for  the  joy  of  man,  to 
others  for  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now  we 
are  told  to  believe  that  every  use  to  which 
they  have  been  put  by  human  beings  has 
been  an  interference  with  their  real  pur- 
pose, and  that  every  meaning  that  has 
been  discerned  in  them  is  utterly  wide  of 
their  true  function.  Not  to  fill  man's 
heart  with  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  beautiful 
creation,  nor  yet  to  raise  his  spirit  in 
adoration  to  the  Creator,  were  those  lovely 
petals  spread  in  myriad  forms  and  hues 
and  all  their  alchemy  of  odor  devised,  but 
solely  to  attract  winged  and  creeping 
things  which,  passing  from  corolla  to 
corolla,  should  carry  the  virtues  of  one 
plant  to  another,  and  secure  cross-fertil- 
ization !  We  are  told  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  where,  as  yet,  no  winged 
insect  has  ever  come,  and  there  the  plants 
have  no  gay  flowers  or  attractive  odors, 
and  the  pollen  of  one  has  to  wait  till  a 
favoring  breeze  wafts  it  to  the  expectant 
stigma  of  another. 

All  this  may  seem  to  work  sad  havoc 
with  our  love  for  flowers,  which  is,  never- 
theless, so  universal  that  it  will  take  gen- 
erations of  materialism  to  uproot  it. 

Were  proof  wanted  of  how  closely  flow- 
ers are  interwoven  with  the  affections  of 
civilized  man,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  cite  the  evidence  of  every  house  in 
Europe  which  is  worthy  of  being  called  a 
home,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  landowner, 


who  spends  many  thousands  a  year  on 
his  flower-beds  and  orchid-houses,  to  the 
artisan's  in  a  back  street  with  its  geranium- 
pots  in  the  window,  or  the  Alpine  shep- 
herd's, with  a  box  of  luxuriant  carnations 
on  the  sill.  Nay,  strongest  proof  of  all, 
does  not  the  British  Parliament,  that  sifts 
every  pound  voted  each  year  in  Commit- 
tee of  Supply  with  ferocious  scrutiny  and 
suspicion  of  extravagance,  allow  huge 
sums  to  be  spent  on  the  beautifying  of 
London  parks  ?  And  to  descend  to  person- 
alities, it  is  no  unfamiliar  sight  to  behold 
a  relentless  Radical  economist  betraying 
his  carnal  affinities  by  the  display  of  an 
orchid's  "phanerogamous  inflorescence'* 
in  his  button-hole. 

Seeing,  then,  that  flower-gardens  are 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  that  much  money 
is  spent  on  them  annually,  it  is  worth  the 
inquiry  whether  they  are  made  to  yield  all 
the  pleasure  that  might  be  had  from  them, 
and  whether  the  money,  as  a  rule,  is  well 
spent.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  seeing  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  who  own  gardens 
care  to  learn  anything  about  their  culture, 
or  know  anything  about  flowers  except 
their  general  effect. 

In  this  country  the  art  of  gardening  has 
been  made  to  encounter  a  serious  disad- 
vantage arising  out  of  the  way  well-to-do 
people  have  chosen  to  arrange  their  sea- 
sons ;  for,  whereas  nature  has  provided 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  plants 
shall  put  forth  their  blossoms  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  that  is  precisely  the 
season  which  "  society "  has  perversely 
ordained  shall  be  spent  in  town.  Further, 
the  hues  of  spring  and  summer  flowers 
being  much  purer  and  brighter  than  those 
of  late  summer  and  autumn,  gardeners 
have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  give  satis- 
faction to  their  employers,  to  have  recourse 
to  plants  from  those  regions  where  spring 
corresponds  to  our  autumn.  This  com- 
plicates matters  immensely ;  it  is  much 
easier  to  obtain  good  effects  having  the 
seasons  on  one's  own  side  than  when  they 
are  contrary,  but  it  is  a  difiiculty  that  has 
been  very  creditably  overcome  in  big  es- 
tablishments. Unfortunately,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground 
of  plants  that  had  given  pleasure  to  our 
grandmothers  and  to  their  grandmothers 
before  them ;  borders  which,  year  by  year, 
for  generations,  had  glowed  with  the  same 
jewellery  of  crocus,  hepatica,  narcissus, 
iris,  lilies,  and  summer  roses,  had  now  to 
be  cleared,  and  their  contents,  rich  with 
all  fond  association,  flung  on  the  waste- 
heap,  or,  at  best,  banished  to  the  kitcheof 
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garden,  to  make  way  for  glaring  scarlet, 
blue,  and  yellow  of  geranium,  lobelia, 
and  calceolaria.  I  well  remember,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  making  prize  of  a  bar- 
row-load of  roots  of  the  white  Madonna 
lily  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  rubbish- 
heap  of  a  villa  garden  in  a  small  seaport 
town.  They  were  planted  in  my  borders, 
which  they  beautify  to  this  day. 

And  the  mischief  did  not  stop  with  big 
fashionable  gardens.  People  of  far  hum- 
bler means —  even  those  who  lived  most 
of,  or  all,  the  year  in  their  country  homes 
—  were  induced  to  ape  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  chose,  or  were  persuaded  by 
their  gardeners  to  be  content  with,  brown, 
barren  beds  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
provided  a  proper  blaze  could  be  prepared 
for  the  autumn.  The  scheme  of  garden- 
ing that  could  only  be  carried  out  success- 
fully on  a  great  scale  was  attempted  in 
cottage  and  villa  gardens,  with  deplorable 
results.  Even  where  space  and  means 
were  not  wanting,  the  new  materials  were 
infinitely  more  hazardous  than  the  old. 
To  deal  with  plants  chosen  because  they 
produce  a  profuse  mass  of  strong  color 
requires  a  trained  eye  such  as  few  garden- 
ers can  be  expected'  to  possess ;  the  old- 
fashioned  permanent  borders  might  be 
trusted  to  throw  up  such  a  wealth  of  foli- 
age and  variety  of  form  as  to  soften  crude 
contrasts  and  disguise  indiscreet  juxtapo- 
sition; their  general  effect  was  a  bank  of 
various  verdure,  lit  up  by  splashes  and 
sparkles  of  bright  or  subdued  color;  but 
the  new  system  aimed  at  unmitigated 
breadths  of  intense  hue,  disposed  in 
bands,  concentric  circles  or  other  uncom- 
promising forms  —  in  short,  as  unlike 
nature  and  as  like  upholstery  as  might 
be.  The  effect  was,  and  is  still,  often 
excruciating;  people  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  nature  shunned  the  garden  with 
its  shadeless  walks  and  fiery  parterres, 
seeking  in  woodland  paths  that  reposeful 
charm  and  those  soothing  scents  which 
fashion  had  banished  beyond  the  pale. 

So  universal  was  the  submission  to  the 
new  decree  that  the  traditional  English 
flower-garden  almost  ceased  to  exist,  ex- 
cept about  some  quiet  farmhouses  in  the 
south,  and  a  few,  very  few,  old  Scottish 
mansions.  The  links  in  the  long  chain 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Shakespeare  were  severed.  Spenser  him- 
self could  not  have  described  the  modern 
garden  as 

Here  and  there  with  pleasant  arbors  pight, 
And  shady  seats,  and  sundry  flow'ring  bankes, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walker's  wearie  shankes; 


and  it  would  have  been  the  very  last  place 
of  resort  for  him  of  whom  he  wrote  :  — 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprights ; 
There  la  dsh  Nature  in  her  best  attire 
Poures  forth  sweet  odors  and  alluring  sights; 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
To  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights ; 
And  all  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found, 
In  riotous  excesse  doth  there  abound. 

For  everything  that  interfered  with  the 
general  view  of  the  beds  was  cleared  away, 
if  timely  intercession  were  not  at  hand. 
Some  years  ago  there  stood  in  the  flower- 
garden  of  Bemersyde,  near  Dryburgh,four 
immense  hollies  clipped  into  dense  domes 
of  green.  One  of  these  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  holly  in  Scotland,  which  was 
very  likely  true,  for  of  the  two  that  remain, 
one  is  the  largest  I  ever  beheld,  either  in 
Scotland  or  elsewhere.  These  four  stood 
in  a  square  on  the  flat  pleasaunce  in  front 
of  the  fine  old  Border  tower,  till  qne  evil 
day,  it  is  said,  it  occurred  to  the  agent  who 
managed  the  property  to  lay  out  the  ground 
in  the  fashionable  style,  and  because  two 
of  these  fine  trees  infringed  on  the  sym- 
metry of  the  proposed  parterre,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  cut  down.  O  Priapus  and  Po- 
mona !  O  Hamadryads  and  Fauns  !  where 
were  ye  that  day,  that  ye  did  not  hunt  the 
wretched  man  into  the  deepest  pool  in  the 
Tweed,  rather  than  such  cruel  havoc  should 
be  wrought  ? 

The  result  of  this  and* other  acts  of 
violence  was  an  intolerable  monotony.  Go 
into  one  garden  after  another,  you  would 
come  on  the  same  Mrs.  Pollock  geranium, 
the  same  ageratums,  lobelias,  and  calceo- 
larias named  after  various  members  of  the 
plutocracy,  the  identical  cerastium  and 
colored  beet.  The  only  variety  was  in  the 
pattern  in  which  they  were  disposed. 

For  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  this 
tyranny  endured.  Everybody  conformed 
to  it,  but  nobody  enjoyed  the  results  very 
much,  except  the  experts,  who  vied  with 
each  other  who  could  produce  the  most 
fiery  conflagration  in  autumn.  People 
were  dissatisfied,  they  did  not  know  wh)', 
though  the  reason  was  not  diflScult  to 
divine,  for  form,  scent,  and  refined  color 
had  been  exchanged  for  uniformity  and 
glare ;  association  had  been  broken,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  feel  for  bedding-out 
plants  any  of  the  affection  inspired  by  the 
old  favorites  that  held  the  same  places  in 
a  border  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
faithfully  told  the  changing  seasons  by 
their  growth,  blossom,  and  decay. 

Gradually  a  reaction  set  in.     Lord  Bea- 
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consfield,  the  anniversary  of  whose  death 
has  become  so  strangely  associated  with 
the  primrose,  probably  knew  as  much 
and  as  little  about  horticulture  as  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  but  he  was  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  popular  feeling,  even 
in  small  matters,  and  gave  indication  in 
"Lothair"  of  what  was  coming.  Cori- 
sande's  garden  (though  it  might  have  puz- 
zled the  author  to  define  a  "gilliflower  ") 
was  described  with  some  minuteness  on  a 
Shakespearean  model.  People  were  cap- 
tivated with  the  idea  suggested;  it  re- 
minded them  of  what  gardens  had  been 
when  they  were  children,  and  presently  an 
inquiry  began  for  long-neglected  herba- 
ceous plants.  Mr.  William  Robinson 
became  the  energetic  pioneer  of  the 
movement ;  his  "  Alpine  Flowers  for  En- 
glish Gardens,"  "Hardy  Plants  and  How 
to  Grow  Them,"  "The  Wild  Garden," 
and  other  works,  were  written  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  taste,  and  showed  com- 
plete practical  knowledge.  They  met 
with  so  much  success,  and  did  so  much  to 
sti  mulate  the  revolt  against "  bedding-out  " 
that,  just  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  start  a  weekly  journal,  which 
continues,  as  it  began,  an  effective  advo- 
cacy of  Perdita's  flowers  and  their  like, 
and  a  protest  against  the  exclusive  or  gen- 
eral use  of  tender  flowers.  The  true  key- 
note is  struck  in  the  motto  selected  by 
Mr.  Robinson  for  his  paper,  the  Garden: 

This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature;  changes  it  rather, 

but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. 

The  reform  has  been  general ;  long-for- 
gotten favorites  have  been  hunted  up  from 
such  places  as  they  had  been  suffered  to 
linger  in,  and  already  English  gardens  are 
throwing  off  that  distressing  similarity  to 
one  another  which  threatened  to  make 
their  old  name  of  "  pleasaunce  "  a  term  of 
bitter  irony.  One  feature  they  must  al- 
ways have  in  common,  though  it  is  capable 
of  being  disposed  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  namely,  green  turf.  Thanks  to  our 
benignant  skies,  the  "  moist,  bird-haunted 
English  lawn  "  is  never  likely  to  suffer 
permanently  from  any  passing  freak  of 
fashion,  and  with  liberal  breadths  of 
closely  shaven  grass  no  piece  of  ground 
can  be  other  than  beautiful ;  as  Bacon 
truly  observed,  "Nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  than  green  grass  kept  finely 
shorn." 

There  was  one  dominant  feature  in 
Elizabethan  gardening  which  it  were  not 
well  to  see  universally  revived,  and  that  is 


the  art  of  the  topiarist,  by  which  almost 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  would  suffer  the 
shears  was  clipped  into  fantastic  simili- 
tude of  men,  birds,  beasts,  castles,  and 
other  figures.  The  effect  when  this  prac- 
tice was  as  universal  as  bedding-out  was 
a  dozen  years  ago  must  have  been  equally 
monotonous.  Nevertheless,  such  speci- 
mens of  this  treatment  as  have  survived 
the  lapse  of  centuries  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
jealously  guarded,  for,  apart  from  their 
antiquarian  interest,  and  the  romantic  as- 
sociation with  which  they  are  invested, 
they  afford  a  grateful  excitement  to  the 
eye  accustomed  to  tamer  and  more  uni- 
form arrangement.  Not  many  such  re- 
main ;  indeed.  Lord  Stanhope  remarks,  in 
his  "  History  of  England,"  that 

throughout  the  whole  of  England  there  re- 
mains, perhaps,  scarcely  more  than  one  private 
garden  presenting  in  all  its  parts  an  entire  and 
true  sample  of  the  old  designs  ;  this  is  at  the 
fine  old  seat  of  Levens,  near  Kendal.  There, 
along  a  wide  extent  of  terraced  walks  and 
walls,  eagles  of  holly,  and.^  peacocks  of  yew 
still  find,  with  each  returning  summer,  their 
wings  clipped  and  talons  pared.  There,  a 
stately  remnant  of  the  old  promenoirs  —  such 
as  the  Frenchmen  taught  our  fathers,  rather, 
I  would  say,  to  build  than  to  plant  —  along 
which,  in  days  of  old,  stalked  the  gentlemen 
with  periwigs  and  swords,  the  ladies  in  hoops 
and  furbelows,  may  still  to  this  day  be  seen. 

So  great  is  the  fascination  of  the  garden 
at  Levens,  where  flowers  seem  brighter 
and  more  luxuriant  than  in  any  nineteenth- 
century  borders,  by  contrast  with  the 
formal,  sombre  yews  and  the  sad,  grey 
walls  of  the  old  mansion-house,  that  it  is 
strange  that  no  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  revive  the  forgotten  topiary  art. 
Yet  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  re- 
sult should  it  ever  become  the  fashion. 
Stripped  of  the  glamour  of  eld,  tortured 
shrubs  and  shorn  trees  are  not  objects  in 
which  the  eye  finds  repose ;  the  object 
should  be  to  assist  and  control  nature,  not 
to  deform  or  travesty  her.  Yet  there  is 
one  feature  in  the  Elizabethan  garden 
which  should  find  a  place  in  the  Victorian 
more  commonly  than  it  does — namely, 
the  close  or  pleached  alley.  It  gives  the 
seclusion  which  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
garden,  and  how  the  artists  of  romance, 
from  Boccaccio  and  Marguerite  of  Na- 
varre onwards,  love  to  loiter  in  these  leafy 
corridors ! 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  lay  out  or  alter  a 
garden.  People  with  taste  have  not  served 
apprenticeship  to  the  craft;  they  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  effect  desired,  but  they 
don't  know  the  means  required  to  produce 
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it ;  on  the  other  hand,  gardeners  who  have 
the  skill  and  understand  the  materials 
rarely  have  had  opportunities  of  cultivat- 
ing taste.  More  than  half  the  happy 
effects  come  by  chance.  Moreover,  the 
newly  awakened  zeal  for  hardy  plants  is 
sometimes  disappointing  in  its  results. 
Spring  flowers,  most  charming  of  all,  are 
too  often  arranged  to  give  a  dotty  effect ; 
they  blaze  from  the  brown  earth  with  no 
friendly  foliage  to  lend  breadth  to  the  ar- 
rangement. In  summer,  the  borders  are 
apt  to  look  rank  and  weedy,  the  weaker 
species  struggling  for  existence  with  ro- 
bust neighbors;  and  in  autumn,  unless  it 
is  skilfully  prepared  for,  they  are  apt  to  be 
dull  and  flowerless,  "  Oh,  I  wish  you  had 
seen  the  garden  a  month  ago ;  it  was  in 
beauty  then,  but  the  things  have  gone  over 
now!"  That  is  precisely  where  the  gar- 
dener's art  is  wanted  to  assist  nature,  and 
is  quite  capable  of  doing  so  with  the 
wealth  of  material  at  his  disposal.  Peren- 
nial borders  should  never  "go  over,"  not 
even  in  winter,  when  they  are  generally 
given  over  to  despair.  There  should 
always  be  some  part  of  the  garden,  no 
matter  what  the  season,  where  things  are 
at  their  best.  Yet  there  is  a  family  of 
plants,  too  much  neglected,  the  peculiar 
property  of  which  is  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  embers  of  October  and  the 
first  sparkles  of  February.  This  family  is 
the  Hellebore,  of  which  the  Christmas 
rose  is  a  lovely  and  well-known  member. 
The  first  to  flower  is  H.  niger  maximus, 
which  opens  its  great  bells,  of  the  color  of 
apple-blossom,  in  the  first  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  thenceforward  —  blow  high,  blow 
low,  come  sleet  or  snow  or  frost  or  rain  — 
will  maintain  great  wreaths  of  bloom  till 
well  on  in  January.  Then  the  other  varie- 
ties of  H.  niger^  of  which  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen,  take  up  the  running  and 
keep  things  gay  till  the  latter  kinds  H. 
abchasicus,  antiquorum^  orientalis^  and 
others  produce  their  pink,  purple,  or  white 
clusters.  By  this  time  we  are  well  into 
the  months  of  snowdrop,  crocus,  winter 
aconite,  and  hepatica,  and  the  dead  months 
have  slipped  away.  But  on  the  Hellebore 
need  not  be  thrown  all  the  work;  there  is 
the  fragrant  co\\.sioo\.{Tussilago fragrans) 
blooming  all  the  time,  with  a  strong  scent 
exactly  like  heliotrope,  and  as  hardy  as  its 
plebeian  relative  of  the  roadsides;  the 
winter  cherry  {Physalis  Alkekengi),  with 
the  constitution  of  a  burdock,  hung  with 
quaint  orange-bladders  from  Michaelmas 
to  Christmas ;  there  are  also  certain 
shrubs,  such  as  the  witch  hazel  {Hainatne- 
lis  arborea   and   virginica\  with    strange 


festoons  of  yellow  and  crimson  stars  od 
leafless  twigs,  and  the  winter  jasmine 
{Jasminum  nudiflorum\  a  very  Mark 
Tapley  among  herbs,  that  pour  out  in 
blossom  at  that  season  the  virtue  stored 
in  them  by  summer  suns. 

People  with  well-stored  conservatories 
and  stoves  will  think  rightly  of  this  garni- 
ture of  winter  beds,  liable  any  day  to  be 
buried  overhead  in  snow;  but  without  in 
the  least  undervaluing  the  luxury  of  glass 
houses,  one  may  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
special  charm  in  the  humble  out-of-door 
flowers  that  re-appear  year  after  year  in 
the  same  place,  only  asking  to  be  let 
alone.  Some  of  these  lowly  plants  are  of 
extraordinary  longevity;  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  the  age  of  some  clumps  of  iris, 
sweet  william,  or  scarlet  lychnis,  but  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should 
not  outlive  the  oak,  possessed  as  they  are 
of  perpetual  power  of  renewing  them- 
selves. 

One  cannot  be  ungrateful  for  the  skill 
which,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  forcing, 
supplies  us  with  spring  and  summer  flow- 
ers in  mid-winter,  and  makes  London 
flower-shops  as  attractive  at  Yuletide  as 
at  Whitsuntide.  Still,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sense  in  Biron's  speech  in  "  Love's 
Labor's  Lost :  "  — 

Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  mirth  ? 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 

Than  wish  for  snow  in  May's  new-fangled 

mirth, 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

No  doubt  our  enjoyment  of  spring  and 
summer  flowers  would  be  keener  if  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  have  lilies-of-the- 
valley  at  the  new  year  and  carnations  at 
Candlemas. 

People  with  knowledge  of  and  liking  for 
hardy  plants  are  apt  to  give  the  herba- 
ceous garden  too  much  the  character  of  a 
botanical  collection.  They  have  not  the 
resolution  to  exclude  species  of  inferior 
beauty;  but,  with  the  wealth  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  choose  from,  resolute 
discretion  is  necessary  if  the  garden  is  to 
be  one  worthy  of  the  name. 

If  a  contrast  were  sought  to  the  formal 
style  of  gardening  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, so  well  exemplified  in  the  beautiful 
pleasaunce  at  Levens  above  referred  to, 
one  more  complete  could  not  be  found 
than  in  a  garden  of  equal  merit,  though 
on  a  totally  different  plan,  in  Mr.  George 
Wilson's  grounds  at  Oakwood,  near  Wey- 
bridge.  The  owner  and  maker  of  this 
paradise  may  best  be  described  as  a  dec- 
orative botanist ;  deeply  versed  in  all  plant- 
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lore,  yet,  with  a  constant  eye  to  what 
consists  with  beauty,  he  has  enclosed  sev- 
eral acres  on  the  slope  and  crest  of  a  hill, 
including  a  wood  at  the  foot  and  a  piece 
of  water.  Here  he  has  assembled  a  vast 
collection  of  plants,  carefully  arranged, 
but  with  all  trace  of  design  studiously 
concealed.  A  lady  lately  visiting  it  ex- 
pressed the  effect  in  a  single  sentence  : 
♦'I  hardly  know,"  she  said,  "what  this 
place  should  be  called  ;  it  is  not  a  garden, 
it  is  a  place  where  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  grow  wild." 

Call  this  field  of  beauty  what  you  will 
—  garden  or  wilderness  —  and  visit  it  at 
what  season  you  may,  you  will  be  pene- 
trated with  its  charm  ;  whether  in  April, 
when  the  hillside  is  flashing  with  rivulets 
and  pools  of  pure  hues  from  squills,  wind- 
flowers,  daffodils,  gentians,  sweet  alisons  ; 
or  in  early  summer,  when  many  kinds  of 
iris  unfold  their  gorgeous  petals  round  the 
lake  in  floods  of  purple,  blue,  and  gold  ; 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  troops  of  gold- 
rayed  lilies  rise  ghostlike  in  the.  copse, 
and  African  tritomas  hold  flaming  torches 
along  the  paths,  Mr.  Wilson  has  shown 
how  royally  English  soil  and  climate  will 
repay  care  and  judgment  with  boundless 
wealth  of  blossom. 

One  great  evil  to  be  avoided  in  the  de- 
sign and  contents  of  a  garden  is  same- 
ness. There  is  a  phrase  that  constantly 
recurs  in  horticultural  journals  when  some 
plant  is  being  commended:  "No  garden 
should  be  without  it."  Unfortunately,  gar- 
deners are  too  often  content  to  grow  the 
same  flowers  as  their  neighbors;  are,  in- 
deed, dissatisfied  unless  they  have  the 
same  species.  Some  years  ago  it  struck 
somebody  that  the  single  dahlia  was  a 
more  beautiful  flower  than  the  varieties 
hitherto  approved,  upon  which  great  pains 
and  much  skill  had  been  expended  to  get 
them  as  like  ribbon  rosettes  and  as  little 
like  natural  flowers  as  possible.  No 
sooner  was  the  idea  acted  on  than  single 
dahlias  became  the  rage,  and  now  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  go  into  any  garden  without 
seeing  these  plants,  really  of  none  but  in- 
different merit,  sprawling  over  the  borders. 
They  were  pleasing  as  a  novel  feature,  but 
nobody  gets  much  enjoyment  out  of  them 
now ;  they  perish  with  the  first  frost,  and 
any  scent  they  possess  is  disagreeable. 

We  have  a  hundred  species  to  choose 
from  now  for  every  one  that  eighteenth- 
century  nurserymen  could  supply.  In 
China,  Japan,  the  Himalayas,  Siberia, 
Australasia,  North  and  South  America,  in 
every  mountain  range  and  island  of  the 
sea,  collectors  have  vied  with  each  other 


in  securing  new  plants,  and  each  year 
many  are  added  to  the  list  of  those  which 
adapt  themselves  to  our  climate.  It  is 
about  twenty  years  since  the  whorled  prim- 
rose of  Japan  was  introduced,  and  people 
willingly  paid  305-.  apiece  for  such  a  noble 
acquisition.  Now  it  may  be  seen  sowing 
itself  in  the  borders  with  the  freedom  of 
an  English  "paigie."* 

Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hor- 

tis, 

was  Virgil's  precept,  and  the  pine  he  rec- 
ommended for  decking  a  garden  was  the 
stone  pine  of  the  Mediterranean.  How 
vastly  greater  is  the  variety  of  conifers 
from  which  we  may  choose,  from  the 
lovely  Picea  nobilis  of  Colorado,  to  the 
fantastic  Salisburia,  the  Gingko  of  Japan, 
less  like  a  fir  than  a  huge  maidenhair  fern. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  fifty 
years  ago  rhododendrons  were  hardly 
known,  to  realize  how  far  we  excel  our 
grandfathers  in  wealth  of  material. 

It  is  provoking  to  see  people  at  the  pains 
to  cultivate  and  decorate  their  ground,  yet 
often  neglecting  to  bring  out  the  special 
characteristics  of  their  soil  and  climate. 
Zones  of  mean  temperature  run  in  these 
islands  much  more  with  degrees  of  longi- 
tude than  of  latitude.  In  Cornwall,  Argyll- 
shire, and  Galway,  shrubs  and  humbler 
plants  flourish  luxuriantly  which  would 
perish  in  a  single  winter  in  Oxfordshire 
or  Surrey.  Yet  in  the  benign  west  one  is 
just  as  apt  to  find  the  walls  monopolized 
by  plants  adapted  for  the  London  climate 
as  with  the  myrtles,  lemon  verbenas,  Ed- 
wardsia,  and  other  choice  things  that 
might  both  surprise  and  delight  the  visitor. 
Any  one  who  has  driven  across  the  deso- 
late upland  lying  between  Clifden  and 
Letterfrack,  in  Galway,  will  surely  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  miles  of  hedges  of 
crimson  fuchsia  with  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  has  had  the  taste  to  array  the  high- 
road near  his  place,  Kylemore.  Of  course 
it  is  right  to  give  individual  preference  for 
certain  flowers;  there  is  no  reason  why, 
if  the  lord  of  the  soil  loves  the  roses  above 
other  flowers,  he  should  think  himself 
bound  to  sacrifice  them  to  camellias,  in 
order  to  show  the  mildness  of  his  climate  ; 
camellias  he  should  have  where  they  flour- 
ish (as  every  one  will  agree  who  has  seen 
the  fairy-like  displav  they  make  in  the  open 
air  at  East  Lytchett,  in  Dorsetshire),  be- 
cause they  will  distinguish  his  garden  from 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  others;  but  he 
should  also  take  the  full   of  his  climatic 

*  Paigie  is  the  old  English  name  for  the  cowslip. 
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advantage  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  flower. 
Very  few  persons  have  ever  seen  the 
single  white  Macartney  rose  {Rosa  brac- 
teata)y  because,  being  somewhat  tender,  it 
will  not  reward  culture  in  Midland  or 
eastern  districts  ;  but  there  is  rare  beauty 
in  its  thick,  ivory-like  petals,  clustered 
golden  anthers,  and  glossy  foliage.  I  well 
remember  the  impression  it  made  on  first 
seeing  it  on  the  wall  of  the  boathouse  at 
Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall —  I  rested  not  till 
I  had  procured  it,  though  it  was  years 
before  I  found  any  nurseryman  who  kept 
it  in  stock  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  record 
that  it  proves  quite  at  home  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  a  dozen  plants 
survived  uninjured  the  rigors  of  the  mem- 
orable winter  of  1890-91. 

But  the  westward  influence  is  not  enough 
for  some  roses,  such  as  the  Banksian, 
which  is  patient  of  a  very  low  winter  tem- 
perature, provided  it  gets  a  more  liberal 
summer  sun  than  can  be  had  north  of  the 
Trent.  Even  in  the  south  it  is  sometimes 
so  ignorantly  and  harshly  dealt  with  by  the 
pruner's  knife,  that  its  owner  looks  in  vain 
for  the  profuse  drift  of  snowy  or  sulphur- 
hued  blossom  that  rewards  the  laissez- 
faire  treatment  of  this  rose. 

This  advantage  the  denizens  of  old  En- 
glish g^ardens  possess  over  recent  impor- 
tations, that  names  hallowed  by  time  and 
endeared  by  association  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  ;  for,  Juliet's  opinion 
notwithstanding,  there  is  much  in  a  name, 
and  the  rose  would  not  have  been  such  a 
favorite  with  the  poets  if  it  had  been 
christened  turnip.  A  distinct  sensation  of 
freshness,  as  of  early  summer  mornings,  is 
produced  by  simply  repeating  some  of  the 
old^  flower  names,  which  Mr.  Prior  has 
arranged  so  handily  in  his  "Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants."*  The  memory 
of  childhood  spent  in  the  country  is  fondly 
stirred  by  the  familiar  names  eglantine, 
lad's-love,  fair-maids-of-France,  goldilocks, 
lady's-smock,  herb-paris(also  called  herb- 
truelove),  gold-of-pleasure,  etc.  Many  of 
them  have  a  distinct  significance  ;  Gerarde 
affirms  that  bachelor's-buttons  (a  double 
white  ranunculus)  was  so  called  from  the 
similitude  of  the  buds  "to  the  jagged 
cloathe  buttons,  antiently  worne  in  this 
kingdom,"  while  another  authority  attrib- 
utes the  name  to  "a  habit  of  country  fel- 
lows to  carry  them  in  their  pockets  to 
divine  their  success  with  their  sweet- 
hearts." Then  the  celandine  owes  its 
name  to  the  most  irrational  tradition  ever 
conceived,  yet  one  that  received  the  sanc- 

•  London :  Frederick  Norgate,  1879. 


tion  of  such  hard  heads  as  Aristotle's  and 
Pliny's,  and  has  been  repeated  unhesitat- 
ingly by  countless  writers  on  botany  and 
natural  history.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  ;t^Ai^(jv,  a  swallow,  *'  not,"  as  Gerarde 
is  at  pains  to  warn  his  readers,  "because 
it  first  springeth  at  the  comeing  in  of  the 
swallowes,  or  dieth  when  they  go  away, 
for,  as  we  have  saide,  it  may  be  founde  all 
the  yeare,  but  because  some  holde  opinion, 
that  with  this  herbe  the  dams  restore 
sight  to  their  young  ones,  when  their  eies 
be  put  out."  The  flower-de-luce,  generally 
written  fleur-de-lis,  or  lys,  as  if  the  last 
syllable  had  to  do  with  a  lily,  is  really 
fieur-de~Louis^  and  was  the  cognizance  of 
royal  France  ever  since  it  was  chosen  as 
his  badge  by  Louis  the  Seventh,  "qui 
chargea  i'^cu  de  France  de  fleurs-de-lis 
sans  nombre." 

But  of  all  flowers  of  the  garden,  none 
has  had  so  many  fanciful  names  bestowed 
upon  it  as  the  pansy,  pensieri  menuti,  idle 
thoughts,  as  the  Italians  call  it. 

The  Pansy  next,  which  English  maids 

Call  Heart's-ease  —  innocent  translation  — 

As  if  each  thought  that  springs  and  fades 
Were  but  a  source  of  jubilation. 

The  pretty  name  heart's-ease  does  not, 
indeed,  belong  by  right  to  the  pansy,  but 
was  applied  to  designate  the  wall-flower, 
from  its  real  or  supposed  virtue  as  a  cor- 
dial, and  the  pansy  itself  has  at  various 
times  and  in  different  counlwes  been  known 
as  herb  trinity  (from  its  three  colors),  love- 
and-idle,  kiss-me-ere-I-rise,  jump-up-and- 
kiss-me,  three-faces-under-a-hood . 

A  place  might  surely  be  found  oftener 
in  the  pleasure-ground  for  certain  plants 
generally  relegated  to  the  herb  garden, 
such  as  rue,  lavender,  and  rosemary. 
Their  beauty,  certainly,  is  of  a  lowly 
order,  but  there  hangs  about  them  such  a 
mist  of  popular  lore  that  they  bring  to 
mind  a  time  before  these  thorny  days  of 
social  science,  county  councils,  and  school 
boards  —  a  time  to  return  to  which,  were 
the  choice  given  us,  it  might  be  wise  to 
hesitate,  yet  a  time  when  our  country  was 
known  among  the  nations  as  "  Merrie 
England,"  when  the  poor  were  not  so 
poor,  and  the  rich  were  not  so  rich,  and 
no  one  vexed  his  soul  by  asking  if  life  was 
worth  living.  The  rue,  Shakespeare's 
herb  of  grace,  was  supposed  to  flourish 
stronger  if  stolen  from  a  neighbor's  gar- 
den. Lavender,  though  strangely  enough 
omitted  by  Bacon  from  his  list  of  sweet- 
smelling  plants,  is  endeared  to  us  by  a 
thousand  proofs  of  the  esteem  our  fore- 
fathers had  for  it ;  such  as  Isaac  Walton's 
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description  of  "  an  honest  ale-house,  where 
we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in 
the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck 
against  the  wall,  and  my  hostess,  I  may 
tell  you,  is  both  cleanly  and  handsome  and 
civil."     Rosemary  — 

Trim  rosmarin  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer  — 

also  called  guardrobe  from  its  use  as  a 
preservative  of  clothes,  may  now  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  the  gardens  of  most  peers, 
though  it  deserves  a  better  fate,  were  it 
only  in  memory  of  gentle  Sir  Thomas 
More.  "  As  for  rosmarine,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
lett  it  run  alle  over  my  garden  walls,  not 
onlie  because  my  bees  love  it,  but  because 
'tis  the  herb  sacred  to  remembrance,  and 
therefore  to  friendship  ;  whence  a  sprig  of 
it  hath  a  dumb  language  that  maketh  it 
the  chosen  emblem  at  our  funeral  wakes 
and  in  our  buriall  grounds."  It  may 
sometimes  still  be  seen  so  used,  being 
laid  upon  coffins,  especially  in  the  northern 
counties.  But  a  more  equivocal  signifi- 
cance is  also  attributed  to  it,  with  which 
some  may  be  inclined  to  connect  its  dis- 
appearance from  modern  borders  ;  it  is 
alleged  that  it  only  flourishes  where  the 
mistress  rules,  or  at  least  has  a  fair  share 
in  ruling,  the  household. 

Since  the  days  of  chaste  Lucrece, 

Their  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
"Which  Tarquin  viewed  in  her  fair  face's  field, 

has  gone  on  without  intermission,  though 
far  from  silently.  Every  one  admits  that 
lilies  and  roses  excel  all  other  flowers,  but 
the  controversy  as  to  which  is  entitled  to 
pre-eminence  has  never  yet  been,  and 
never  will  be,  settled.  It  is  best  avoided 
by  having  plenty  of  both,  and  truly  no 
garden  is  worth  a  visit  that  is  not  well 
furnished  with  them.  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery had  made  up  his  mind  about  it 
when  he  penned  the  verse  :  — 

I  love  the  lily  as  the  first  of  flowers 

Whose  stately  stalk  so  straight  up  is  and 
stay  [stiff]. 
In  whom  th'  lave  [the  rest],  ay  lowly  louts 
and  cowers 
As  bound  so  brave  a  beauty  to  obey. 

But  another  Scottish  poet,  Dunbar,  had 
already,  a  hundred  years  before  Montgom- 
ery, given  equally  emphatic  verdict  for  the 
rose :  — 

Nor  hold  none  other  flower  in  sic  dainty 
As  the  fresh  rose  of  color  red  and  white, 

For  if  thou  dost,  hurt  is  thine  honesty, 
Considering  that  so  flower  is  no  perfite. 
So  full  of  virtue,  pleasaunce  and  delight, 

So  full  of  blissful  angelic  beauty, 

Imperial  birth,  honor,  and  dignity.  t 


On  the  whole,  Queen  Rose  commands 
a  wider  allegiance  than  Queen  Lily,  in  our 
own  country  at  least,  where  she  is  not  only 
the  flower  assigned  by  heralds  as  the  em- 
blem of  England,  but  is  associated  with 
the  bloody  strife  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  —  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  —  and  the  white  rose  is  specially 
dear  to  Jacobites  as  being  the  badge  of 
the  ill-starred  house  of  Stuart;  while  the 
lily  was  the  chivalrous  emblem  of  En- 
gland's ancient  rival  —  France. 

The  perfection  and  profusion  of  what 
are  known  as  "  hybrid  perpetuals,"  com- 
bined with  the  desire  for  autumn  blooms, 
have  prevailed  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground some  lovely  summer  roses,  such 
as  still  make  paradise  of  cottage-gardens 
in  June.  Of  such  may  be  named  the  old 
double  white  {Rosa  alba),  the  York  and 
Lancaster,  streaked  with  red  and  white ; 
the  Austrian  copper,  with  single  flowers 
of  intense  fiery  orange,  much  rarer  than 
the  same  species  with  sulphur-colored 
petals ;  and  the  celestial  blush,  of  match- 
less shell  pink,  in  exquisite  harmony  with 
its  glaucous  foliage. 

Mr.  Ellacombe,  in  his  pleasant  volume, 
"  The  Plant-lore  and  Garden-lore  of  Shake- 
speare,"* quotes  a  bit  of  rose-lore  gravely 
told  in  the  "Voiage  and  Travaile  "  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville  :  — 

At  Betheleim  is  the  Felde  Floridus,  that  is 
to  seyne,  the  Feld fiorisched ;  for  als  moche  as 
a  fayre  mayden  was  blamed  with  wrong  and 
sclaundered,  for  whiche  cause  sche  was  demed 
to  the  Dethe,  and  to  be  brent  in  that  place,  to 
the  whiche  she  was  ladd;  and  as  the  Fyre 
began  to  brent  about  hire,  sche  made  hire 
preyers  to  oure  Lord,  that  als  wissely  as  sche 
was  not  gilty  of  that  Synne,  that  He  wolde 
helpe  hire  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle 
men,  of  his  mercyfulle  grace.  And  when 
sche  hadde  thus  seyd,  sche  entered  into  the 
Fuyr :  and  anon  was  the  Fuyr  quenched  and 
oute ;  and  the  Brondes  that  weren  brennynge 
becomen  red  Roseres,  and  the  Brondes  that 
weren  not  kyndled  becomen  white  Roseres. 
And  these  weren  the  first  Roseres  and  Roses^ 
both  white  and  rede,  that  evere  ony  man 
saughe. 

Before  passing  from  the  rose,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  a  term  often  used 
by  Shakespeare  but  almost  equally  often 
misunderstood  by  his  readers.  The  "  can- 
ker" was  the  common  name  for  the  dog- 
rose,  and  is  so  intended  in  such  passages, 
as 

So  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker  Bolingbroke. 

Or  again,  in  the  "  Sonnets  :  — 

•  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  1884. 
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The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  rose. 

But  when  Titania  speaks  of  "killing  can- 
kers in  the  musk-rose  buds,"  or  the  poet 
sings  in  the  "  Sonnets  "  that  "loathsome 
canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud,"  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  parasitic  worm. 

Since  the  days  when  Montgomery  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  lily,  the  ranks  of 
that  fair  flower  in  our  own  country  have 
been  strengthened  by  a  vast  reinforcement 
from  foreign  climes.  The  giant  lily  {Lilt- 
um  giganteum  or  cordifoliutn)  is  as  hardy 
as  the  hemlock,  and  soars  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  the  Isabella  lily  (Z.  testaceum\  of 
hybrid  origin,  almost  equals  it  in  stature, 
and  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
delicate  apricot  hue ;  while  of  Liliunt 
auratum^  the  gold-rayed  lily  of  Japan,  the 
most  gorgeous  plant  that  will  endure  our 
trying  climate,  it  is  worth  recording  that 
the  variety  platyphyllum  is  by  far  the 
finest  and  the  most  permanent,  coming  up 
year  after  year  in  the  same  spot,  whereas 
the  other  varieties  generally  perish  in  the 
second  or  third  season. 

Gardeners  love  to  prose  about  their  pur- 
suit; 'tis  such  a  seductive  hobby,  and 
ambles  along  so  easily  that  it  were  easy  to 
strain  the  reader's  patience  ;  so  only  one 
other  point  in  the  decoration  of  grounds 
will  be  here  alluded  to.  Statuary  is  sel- 
dom used  in  the  decoration  of  gardens  now, 
yet  of  all  places  where  it  can  be  seen  to 
advantage  it  is  there.  It  gives  a  feeling  of 
repose  which  is  an  indispensable  quality 
in  garden  scenery,  and  in  return  receives 
tranquil  attention,  which  can  seldom  be 
bestowed  on  it  in  public  places.  With 
trees,  flowers,  fair  statues,  greensward, 
and  song  of  birds,  what  pleasant  resting- 
places  the  pilgrims  of  life  may  make  for 
themselves ! 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
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Seng  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  students  of 
his  time  of  life  to  be  found  in  Peking. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  he  had  regu- 
larly entered  his  name  in  the  great  civil 
service  examinations  which  take  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Hard  indeed  had 
he  striven  to  qualify  himself  for  the  honor 
of  official  employment.  But  he  was,  alas, 
by  nature  rather  dull,  and  year  after  year 
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he  was  unsuccessful.  For  a  while  he  never 
got  out  of  the  last  thousand  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  candidates  who  aspired 
as  he  aspired. 

Time  went  on,  however,  and  by  the  helj> 
of  the  most  untiring  assiduity  he  begaci 
towards  the  middle  of  his  life  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  promising  student.  If  he 
continued  to  progress  in  the  same  ratio, 
there  was  yet  some  likelihood  that  ere 
he  was  fifty  he  might  meet  with  his  re 
ward. 

Seng  was  the  more  stimulated  to  per- 
severe inasmuch  as  he  was  not  at  ease  in 
his  home  circle.  His  father  was  dead. 
His  mother  was  blind,  and  of  an  unamiable 
disposition.  Indeed,  she  was  more  than 
unamiable ;  by  some  aberration  of  heart 
she  began  to  scofi  at  her  son,  and  up- 
braid him  for  his  deficiency  of  intellect* 
She  also  behaved  very  badly  indeed  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  student's  wife. 

Herein  Seng  appears  to  have  shown 
some  indiscretion.  He  married  a  girl 
with  enchanting  teeth  and  eyes,  but  next 
to  no  brains.  This  was  a  manifest  con- 
travention of  the  natural  law  which  impels 
a  dull  man  to  seek  a  clever  wife,  and  arx 
intellectual  man  a  mere  doll  of  a  girl  for  a 
helpmate.  It  would  have  mattered  the 
less  —  even  if  it  had  not  been  a  positive 
convenience  —  had  not  Madame  Seng  (as- 
we  will  call  the  old  lady,  Seng's  mother) 
become  much  incapacitated  by  her  blind- 
ness. As  it  was,  she  desired  a  daughter- 
in-law  whom  she  could  rely  upon  to  do 
everything  connected  with  the  house» 
from  buying  rice  to  dusting  the  domestic 
efl[igies,  as  well  as  to  be  infinitely  patient 
and  long-suffering  under  the  abuse  and 
even  blows  which  she  loved  to  bestow^ 
upon  subordinates. 

Seng's  wife,  however,  was  not  such  ai 
girl.  She  suited  Seng,  and  Seng  suited 
her,  bfecause  he  was  at  all  times  fairly  civil 
towards  her.  She  took  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  of  her  teeth,  and  daily  washed 
her  eyes  with  a  celebrated  perfumed  water 
warranted  to  preserve  their  brightness* 
For  the  rest,  she  was  content  so  she 
could  avoid  her  mother-in-law's  voice  and 
the  cane  with  which  latterly,  in  her  old 
age,  the  blind  woman  was  often  wont  to> 
pursue  her.  Vain  was  it  for  Seng,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  mother's  complaints,  to  dole 
forth  moral  maxims  for  his  wife's  im- 
provement. The  copy-book  phrases  were 
excellently  spoken,  but  they  fell  on  unfer- 
tile soil.  And,  moreover,  when  Seng: 
perceived  through  his  spectacles  how- 
snow-white  were  his  spouse's  pretty  teeth, 
and  with  what  an  attractive  lustre  her  eyes 
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sparkled  towards  him,  even  he  was,  more 
often  than  not,  tempted  to  caress  when  he 
meant  to  scold. 

This  sort  of  thing  exasperated  the 
TOOther-in-law  immeasurably.  Latterly 
she  became  very  bitter,  and  would  run 
amuck  about  the  house  with  the  cane  in 
her  hand,  beating  this  way  and  that,  and 
-calling  her  daughter-in-law  many  oppro- 
brious names.  The  girl  would  stand  in 
an  alcove  and  watch  the  old  woman's  pro- 
ceedings quite  calmly,  and  without  either 
the  wish  or  the  thought  of  taunting  her. 
But  when  the  swish  of  the  cane  ap- 
proached in  her  direction,  she  would  gently 
step  through  the  window  of  the  alcove, 
not  forgetting  even  to  bolt  it  from  the 
outside  lest  an  accident  should  happen. 
The  old  woman  would  continue  her  ma- 
levolent rushes  to  and  fro  until  she  was 
exhausted.  Then  Seng's  wife  would  re- 
turn, and,  with  soothing  words,  try  to 
assuage  the  poor  blind  creature's  animos- 
ity against  her;  and  when  she  was  more 
than  commonly  exhausted,  she  would 
take  her  upon  her  knee  as  if  she  were  a 
baby,  and  rock  her  until  her  strength  and 
indignation  had  recovered  themselves. 

Such  scenes  as  these  became  very  com- 
mon in  the  house.  They  moved  poor 
Seng  to  tears  more  than  once,  and  he 
might  have  been  heard  muttering  to  him- 
self a  string  of  precepts  enjoining  the 
duty  of  filial  love  and  forbearance  under 
all  circumstances.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  all  this  agitation  at  home  affected 
his  chances  at  the  examinations.  His 
•depression  was  something  terrible  when 
the  lists  had  appeared,  and  he  realized 
that  he  had  gained  no  ground  —  or  as 
good  as  none  —  during  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

When  Seng  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
forty  his  mother  died.  This  was  a  sad 
blow  to  the  poor  man.  Not  that  he  would 
have  been  inconsolable  for  his  mother's 
loss  in  itself;  for  he  had  schooled  himself 
into  the  assurance  that  she  had  long  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  of  existence.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  her  vanished  the 
means  of  the  household  support.  It  was 
an  iniquitous  thing.  The  old  woman, 
from  mere  spite,  had  bequeathed  such 
estate  as  she  had  to  the  heads  of  a  certain 
pagoda  on  a  hill  over  against  her  house. 
They  were  to  build  her  a  fine  tomb,  with  a 
south  aspect,  on  another  neighboring  hill, 
to  keep  her  memory  green  for  a  period. 

Never  was  there  such  a  hard  and  ex- 
traordinary calamity.  It  was  of  a  kind, 
too,  that  smote  poor  Seng  in  his  tenderest 
part.     His  mother  had   insulted  him  for- 


ever and  ever.  She  had  not  had  confi- 
dence in  him  and  his  regard  for  the  sacred 
law  which  enjoins  a  son  to  do  all  he  can 
for  his  parents,  dead  or  alive. 

Moreover,  how  was  he  to  know  that 
the  same  unnatural  feeling  which  had 
prompted  this  cruel  diversion  of  the  fam- 
ily estate  would  not  perpetuate  itself  to 
his  detriment  in  the  spiritual  world.'*  In 
other  words,  the  awful  thought  came  to 
him  that  his  mother's  ghostly  part  would 
oppose  him  in  his  literary  efforts,  and  also 
do  its  best  to  make  him  completely  miser- 
able in  all  the  concerns  of  his  life. 

"And  this  evil,"  he  moaned,  "is  to 
come  upon  one  who  never  failed  to  kow- 
tow night  and  morning  at  your  venerable 
feet,  O  my  mother  ! " 

In  the  fervor  of  his  grief  the  poor  fellow 
actually  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  weep, 
with  his  head  bent  on  his  wife's  shoulder, 
she  tenderly  stroking  his  brow  the  while, 
and  whispering  words  of  comfort  about 
the  forthcoming  examination. 

"You  will  become  a  high  and  mighty 
official,"  she  said.  "  1  wish  to  prophesy 
it." 

Hearing  this,  Seng  braced  himself,  and, 
with  the  light  of  heroic  endeavor  in  his 
eyes  —  poor  eyes,  weakened  by  his  inces- 
sant studies —  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his 
breast,  and  began  an  eloquent  oration,  in 
which  much  was  said  about  the  priceless 
value  of  unwearying  application  and  the 
virtues  that  arise  in  the  heart  after  twenty 
years  of  literary  exercises. 

"  I  will  forget  the  past.  I  will  be  young 
forever  until  I  succeed,  and  when  these 
sad  hours  are  gone,  we  shall  look  back 
upon  them  as  salutary  aids  to  that  eternal 
contentment  which  shall  abide  with  us  as 
the  result  of  a  competence  !  " 

Thus,  urged  by  necessity  and  his  own 
fading  ambitions,  Seng  threw  himself  into 
the  strife  of  the  examinations  with  a  con- 
suming earnestness.  He  was  never  with- 
out slips  in  his  hand,  and  even  in  his 
sleep  he  repeated  his  phrases  without 
knowing  it. 

So  enthralling  grew  his  passion  for 
print  that  if,  in  walking  the  streets,  he  saw 
upon  the  ground  but  a  morsel  of  paper 
with  the  character  upon  it,  he  would  fall 
into  a  noble  passion.  Having  picked  it 
up,  and  execrated  the  careless  person  who 
had  cast  it  aside,  he  would  then  bear  it 
reverently  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and, 
with  an  ejaculatory  sentence  from  Confu- 
cius or  one  of  the  Five  Ancient  Classics, 
deposit  it  in  the  receptacle  there  prepared 
for  such  precious  litter. 

In  spite  of  Seng's  labors,  however,  year 
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after  year  went  by,  with  failure  ever  in  their 
train.  The  thought  of  his  mother,  and 
the  possibility  that  she  was  still  working 
mischief  for  him,  often  depressed  him  im- 
measurably. But  he  struggled  on  bravely, 
and  at  length  made  really  substantial 
progress  in  the  lists.  A  compassionate 
mandarin  employed  him  in  the  mean  time 
as  a  sort  of  fifth-rate  clerk.  The  wage  was 
ridiculous,  but  Seng  and  his  wife  made  it 
suffice.  They  trusted  to  the  future  to 
recompense  them. 

This  brings  us  to  Seng's  forty-sixth 
year,  which  found  him  in  Peking,  and  a 
hot  favorite  for  the  honors  of  the  examina- 
tion that  was  impending.  The  mandarin 
in  whose  service  he  was  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  commission  of  some  delicacy. 
He  was  to  bribe  a  superior  as  astutely  as 
possible  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  task  to  our  friend's  taste,  but 
he  sighed  and  fullilled  it,  so  skilfully  in- 
deed that  he  gained  the  regard  of  the 
sinner;  and  then  he  turned  himself  to  his 
slips  and  moral  exercises  with  the  zeal 
and  sprightliness  of  a  boy. 

"It  shall  be  this  year  or  never,"  he 
said  to  himself.  He  said  it  also  to  his 
tutor,  who  had  great  confidence  in  him, 
and  who  did  not  scruple,  over  innumer- 
able cups  of  tea,  to  whisper  it  abroad  that 
Piseng  was  as  sure  of  a  place  this  year  as 
man  could  be. 

Now  Piseng  was  our  friend's  full  name, 
but  for  brevity's  sake  he  was  generally 
known  by  the  ordinary  name  of  Seng.  In 
the  schools,  however,  he  was  of  course 
entered  in  full,  and  the  prefix  "Pi  "gave 
him  a  certain  distinction  which  the  multi- 
tude of  other  candidates  with  names  as 
common  as  our  Smith,  Brown,  Robinson, 
Jones,  etc.,  by  no  means  enjoyed. 

As  the  time  came  on  for  the  great  ex- 
aminations to  begin,  the  influx  of  students 
into  the  imperial  city  made  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  population  of  the  streets. 
It  also  caused  proportionate  excitement 
among  the  students  themselves,  their  kin- 
dred, and  the  various  proprietors  of  the 
lotteries,  who  were  now  to  reap  their  an- 
nual harvest  of  cash  and  taels  from  the 
speculative  inhabitants  of  the  city.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  many  odd  features  of  life 
in  the  far  East,  as  contrasted  with  life 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  the  lotteries  are 
concerned  with  inanimate  numbers.  You 
invest  your  money  on  these  in  a  series, 
and  thus  you  lose  it  —  much  more  often 
than  not.  With  us  horse-racing  seems 
on  a  par  with  the  lotteries.  But  the  exalted 
Chinaman  is  not  content  with  such  meth- 
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ods  of  profit  and  loss.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  examination  he  backs  candidates  in 
a  series,  even  as  the  Italian  with  a  spare 
half-franc  backs  the  numbers  his  supersti- 
tion and  the  latest  popular  dream-book 
urge  him  to  favor  with  his  suffrages. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  as  the  fame 
of  Seng's  indefatigable  industry  and  more 
than  usually  strenuous  efforts  at  his  stud- 
ies became  noised  abroad  in  the  parlors 
of  professors  and  the  back  streets  of  Pe- 
king, the  public  began  to  fancy  him  as  a 
winning  card. 

Great,  then,  was  the  run  upon  the  series 
in  which  the  name  of  Piseng  appeared. 

Word  of  this  was  of  course  soon  brought 
to  our  friend,  who  abode  with  his  wife  in 
a  small  house  in  a  mean  part  of  the  city. 

"They  shall  not  be  disappointed,"  said 
Seng,  with  ill-concealed  elation.  "There 
are  virtues  of  different  kinds,  but  of  these 
the  pre-eminent  ones  are  as  follows " 

All  day  long  he  gave  himself  over  to  his 
labors.  His  wife  was  as  anxious  as  he 
was.  For  the  time  she  thought  less  about 
her  lovely,  almond-shaped  eyes  and  white 
teeth  than  about  the  issue  of  the  dreaded 
examination.  Indeed  the  result  of  this 
seemed  to  her  almost  of  more  consequence 
than  the  flat-browed  little  boy  babe  which 
she  bore  upon  her  lap,  and  which  had  sig- 
nalized the  past  year  by  coming  into  the 
world  to  bless  her. 

It  was  absurd  that  they  should  starve  as 
underlings  in  a  mandarin's  household  when 
Seng  had  the  ability  at  length  to  become, 
may  be,  a  mandarin  himself. 

People  took  to  stopping  Seng  in  the 
streets,  and  paying  him  wonderful  compli- 
ments. They  also  implored  him,  of  his 
infinite  courtesy,  to  oblige  them  by  suc- 
ceeding as  a  candidate.  They  were  in- 
terested in  his  success  or  failure  to  the 
extent  of —  an  indefinite  number  of  taels. 

Thi^  was  of  course  exceedingly  pleasant 
from  one  point  of  view.  It  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  could  not  fail  to  encourage  a 
sanguine  student.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  at  first  Seng  took  it  as  a  high 
honor,  and  would  blush  when  his  virtues 
and  application  were  so  elaborately  ex- 
tolled to  his  face,  by  and  by  he  began  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  responsibility  about 
his  position  which  affected  his  nerves. 

"  It  is  dreadful,  my  peacock  eye,"  he 
said  to  his  wife  one  day  when  he  felt  very 
tenderly  towards  her,  "it  is  dreadful  to 
understand  that  upon  my  own  unaided 
achievements  depends  the  happiness  or 
the  disappointment  of  so  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures." 

"  But  why  need  it  be?     Is  it  not  their 
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own  affair?  You  do  not  ask  them  to  be- 
lieve you  so  sure  of  a  place,"  urged  the 
girl. 

"No,  I  do  not.  But  you  perceive  it  is 
the  same  thing,  do  you  not?  or  you  would 
if  your  intelligence  were  of  the  masculine 
order.  And  is  it  not  written  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  eight- 
and-twentieth  volume  of  the  great  master 
that  —  that;  but  upon  the  whole  I  need 
not  perplex  my  mind  with  the  memory  of 
unnecessary  learning.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  this  part  of  the  great  master's  col- 
lected writings  are  made  use  of  in  the 
schools." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  to  blame  in 
any  way ! " 

"  Nor  are  you  asked  to  interest  yourself 
so  deeply  in  what  is,  perchance,  beyond 
you.  Behold  the  beginning  and  the  end 
for  which  thou  wast  created  !  " 

With  these  words  Seng  pointed  to  the 
child  of  which  he  was  the  father.  There 
was  no  answering  so  forcible  a  rejoinder. 

In  his  heart  our  friend  was,  however,  in 
very  much  doubt  after  all  as  to  his  ability 
to  win  for  his  unknown  friends  the  money 
they  had  invested  upon  him.  He  felt  that 
his  learning  was  of  a  halt  and  lame  kind, 
and  he  knew  only  too  well  that  unless  the 
conditions  were  all  in  his  favor  he  should 
not  show  at  his  best.  With  advancing 
years  certain  bodily  distresses  had  come 
upon  him.  That  leaden  dragon,  indiges- 
tion, in  particular,  harassed  him,  and  tied 
up  the  mouth  of  his  wallet  of  memory  only 
too  often. 

"  I  pray  that  I  may  succeed,  but  I  can- 
not tell.  I  cannot  tell.  As  a  person  of 
priceless  wisdom  said  in  the  reign  of  —  in 

the  reign  of It  was  during  the  iVling 

dynasty,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  vener- 
able individual's  name,  nor  his  exact 
words,  though  I  have  a  diamond-clear 
sense  of  their  significance." 

So  the  days  crept  on  until  it  was  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  great  competi- 
tion. Peking  palpitated  with  the  sound  of 
repeated  phrases,  and  with  the  throbbing 
of  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  expectant 
students. 

Seng  was  washing  his  face  preparatory 
to  eating  his  frugal  supper  when  a  visitor 
of  distinction  was  announced.  Countless 
were  the  obeisances  the  visitor's  servant 
ofifered  to  Seng,  and  Seng  requited  them 
to  the  visitor  himself. 

The  latter  then  expressed  his  wish  to 
see  our  friend  by  himself,  and  to  say  some- 
thing for  his  private  ear.  It  was  easily 
arranged.  And  immediately,  without  pre- 
amble, the  visitor  stated  that  he  had  come 
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to  do  his  utmost  to  induce  Seng  to  with- 
draw from  the  examination. 

*'  I  am  able,  most  learned  sir,  to  propose 
to  you  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  taels  as  a 
compensation  for  your  obliging  sacrifice.'* 

"  Ten  thousand  taels  !  "  exclaimed  Seng,, 
with  natural  surprise. 

"  It  is  true.  I  need  not  disguise  it  from 
a  person  of  your  perspicacity.  The  pub- 
lic have  backed  you  —  pardon  the  unschol- 
arly  phrase,  I  entreat  —  have  backed  you 
to  such  an  extent  that  rather  than  pay  up 
your  series,  most  respected  Piseng,  we 
will  endow  you  with  this  stupendous  sum. 
You  do  not  surely  think  it  too  little,  by  the 
side  of  the  beggarly  five  hundred  taels  of 
income  which  may  be  the  reward  of  your 
intellect-breaking  success." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Seng.  "  It  is  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but " 

"  And  by  no  means  a  dishonest  proposal, 
most  virtuous  sir,  to  whom  all  the  injunc- 
tions of  our  most  sapient  and  excellent 
ancestors  are  as  familiar  as  your  wife's 
face,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  simile." 

"It  is  not  very  honest,"  demurred  the 
perplexed  Seng ;  "  but  still  I  have  heard 
of  more  unpardonable  deeds." 

"Infinitely  more  unpardonable  deeds 
are  daily  committed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
not  so  much  as  one  house-fly  says  'you 
are  to  blame '  to  the  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  them.  But  how  far  removed 
from  the  borderland  of  guilt  is  the  action 
I  am  empowered  to  suggest  to  you,  oh 
long-suffering  sir?  You  are  to  sacrifice 
yourself,  Piseng,  for  the  good  of  others. 
Instead  of  reaping  honor  and  a  certain 
position  (much  over-estimated  though  this 
assuredly  is),  you  bow  your  head  to  somt 
destitute  youth  who  is  your  inferior  il 
mind-power,  and  you  say  to  him,  wit| 
a  heart  over-crowded  with  generosity 
'  Take,  my  brother,  the  reward  that  woul^ 
have  been  mine.  I  give  it  freely  to  yoi 
and  retire  into  private  life  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  my  life-long  acquaintance  wit^ 
virtue  and  noble  sentences.'  "  ■] 

"  The  ten  thousand  taels  will  be  in  cash, 
I  presume,  not  in  land?"  asked  Seng 
hesitantly,  and  with  a  hurried  look  round 
about  him. 

"  In  the  most  undoubted  of  papers,  great 
sir.     They  shall  be  turned  into  silver,  if  s^ 
it  please   you.     Then  your  self-renunci< 
tory  mind  has  decided?" 

Seng  thought  earnestly  for  a  minute 
By  accepting  this  proposal  he  would  b^ 
saved   anxiety  for   the   rest  of    his   life 
Even  as  an  official  there  would  be  no  ei 
but  death,  to  the  harassments  and  futai 
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examinations  before  him.  Then  there 
was  his  child,  so  pink  and  white,  and 
likely  to  have  a  large  appetite. 

♦*  I  will  receive  the  ten  thousand  taels," 
said  Senoj,  "and  having  them,  I  will  quit 
Peking^  at  once.  It  shall  sufBce  for  me 
henceforward  that  I  pursue  the  three  hap- 
pinesses of  long  life,  wealth,  and  a  family 
of  sons.  My  constitution,  though  im- 
paired, may  yet  suffice  for  the  first  and 
last  of  these  desirable  ends.  As  for  the 
wealth,  your  esteemed  consideration  and 
my  own  self-sacrifice  in  the  present  matter 
may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  it.  I 
have  said." 

"  Most  discreet  Piseng,"  was  the  other's 
reply,  and  after  a  few  more  words  he  with- 
drew, promising  that  the  money  should  be 
sent  that  same  night. 

In  effect  it  was  sent,  and  received,  and 
the  following  morning,  instead  of  sitting 
down  to  a  tiresome  desk,  our  friend,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  and  the  money  in  port- 
able form,  set  out  for  Canton,  where  he 
proposed  to  begin  a  new  life  devoted  to 
commerce  instead  of  official  honor. 

This  desertion  of  literature  for  com- 
merce was  a  sad  drop  in  the  world  for  our 
poor  friend.  As  a  student  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  a  disciple  of  the  great  Confucius 
and  Mencius,  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  though  poor  as  a  harbor 
coolie  or  a  chair  porter.  But  in  taking  to 
trade  he  degraded  himself  below  the  un- 
lettered worker  in  the  fields.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  he  ascribed  this  perversion 
of  his  better  nature,  not  to  his  own  un- 
righteous and  lazy  instincts,  but  to  his 
mother's  untiring  and  discontented  spirit. 

He  proposed,  however,  to  assuage  the 
ghost's  malignancy  by  paying  a  nice  little 
sum  to  one  of  the  most  learned  doctors  of 
Feng-Shin  (or  ghost  lore)  in  the  country. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  move  the  old  lady's 
bones,  even  that  also  should  be  done, 
though  the  cost  might  be  great. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  backers 
of  the  Piseng  series  in  the  examinations 
were  exceedingly  wroth  with  Seng.  But 
they  had  no  redress. 
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BY  MRS.   SUTHERLAND  ORR. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  an  anxious 
question  with  me  whether  or  not  I  should 
make  some  answer  to  the  attacks  directed 
against  my  memoir  of  Robert  Browning, 
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in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  his  religious 
views.  On  the  one  hand  these  attacks 
seemed  to  call  for  a  rejoinder,  and  on  the 
other  to  forbid  it.  It  was  futile  to  reason 
with  critics  *  who  demanded  of  me  an  in- 
spired as  well  as  circumstantial  knowledge 
of  the  life  I  had  been  called  upon  to  depict, 
and  were  prepared  to  decline  my  unsup- 
ported authority  for  anyone  of  its  facts; 
who  had  framed  for  themselves  a  scheme 
of  what  that  life  must  be,  and  measured 
not  only  my  competence  but  my  sincerity 
as  a  biographer  by  the  degree  in  which  I 
carried  it  out.  I  could  only  appeal  from 
the  unreason  and  the  uncharitableness  of 
the  one  class  of  judges  to  the  more  sym- 
pathetic justice  of  another;  and  the  pre- 
dominating kindness  with  which  my  work 
had  been  received  rendered  such  an  appeal 
superfluous.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
my  own  interest  it  seemed  best  that  I 
should  remain  silent. 

But  my  critics  were  not  the  only  class 
with  which  I  was  concerned.  They  had 
awakened  me  to  the  probable  existence  of 
large  groups  of  men  and  women  whose 
faith  in  Mr.  Browning  was  bound  up  with 
his  supposed  allegiance  to  the  literal  forms 
of  Christianity,  and  had  been  wounded  by 
my  exposition  of  its  error;  and  I  felt  with 
deep  regret  that,  in  wounding  that  faith,  I 
had  rendered  myself  responsible,  not  only 
to  those  who  held  it,  but  to  him  whose 
memory  it  enshrined.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  irritation  which  my  statements 
had  aroused  was  due  in  part  to  their 
brevity,  in  part  also  to  their  impersonal 
character;  and  that  if  I  had  made  them  at 
more  length,  and  with  more  effort  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  them,  they  might  have 
carried  more  weight,  and  caused  less  pain 
in  the  proceeding.  It  seemed  still  possi- 
ble to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  personal  inclination  I  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  I  sketched  out  the  con- 
tents of  an  article  which  set  forth  in  more 
detail  what  I  understood  to  be  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's faith,  the  reason  he  had  given  me 
for  so  understanding  it,  the  positive  and 
negative  evidence  in  my  favor  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  works.  But  meanwhile 
these  very  conclusions  had  been  in  the 
main  endorsed  by  two  important  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  press ;  and  since 
then  a  critique  of  the  ♦*  Life  and  Letters  " 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  has  in- 
vested them  with  the  authority  of  a  very 
important  Protestant  sect.     The  writer,  it 

*  As  the  Contemporary  Review  is  read  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  that  I 
only  allude  in  this  paper  to  certain  English  reviewer* 
of  my  book. 
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is  true,  records  my  failure  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Browning's  "teach- 
ing" which  has  not  been  "misleading" 
or  "commonplace;"  but  he  treats  the 
question  of  his  heterodoxy  as  not  even 
open  to  doubt;  and  the  few  words  in 
which  he  summarizes  his  view  abound  in 
my  sense  to  the  extent  almost  of  exceeding 
it.  This  coincidence  did  not  render  my 
explanations  unnecessary,  but  it  pre- 
scribed for  them  a  different  starting-point ; 
and  I  was  beginning  to  recast  what  I  had 
written,  when  an  unexpected  incident 
changed  for  me  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

In  a  dedicatory  letter  to  his  latest  poem, 
"The  Outcast,"  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
quotes  a  fragment  of  a  conversation  which 
took  place,  as  he  affirms,  between  Mr. 
Browning  and  himself,  and  which  con- 
veyed on  Mr.  Browning's  part  a  categor- 
ical disclaimer  of  Christianity.  The  story 
has  ere  this  become  public  property,  since 
its  natural  circulation  with  the  poem  has 
been  supplemented  by  that  of  a  widely 
read  literary  review,  which  quoted  and 
also  enlarged  upon  it ;  and  it  will  doubt- 
less have  given  rise  to  some  anxious 
speculations  as  to  whether,  or  how  far. 
Browning  could  have  been  capable  of 
denying  the  faith  he  held  ;  or  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  credited  with  one  which  he 
did  not  hold.  I  can  assert  that  he  did 
neither  of  these  things;  and  in  re-stating 
what  I  know,  I  shall  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  vindicating  his  sincerity  besides 
justifying  my  own  position.  I  believe  the 
incident  here  related  to  be  true;  I  have 
no  right  to  dispute  Mr.  Buchanan's  assur- 
ance concerning  it,  and  I  know  it  to  have 
been  compatible  with  certain  aspects  of 
Mr.  Browning's  nature.  I  also  believe,  as 
firmly,  that  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  inten- 
tion in  which  it  is  related,  it  conveys  what 
was  not  true.  Mr.  Buchanan's  reviewer  in 
the  Literary  World  has  rightly  inter- 
preted the  "  emphatic  no  /  "  by  which  Mr. 
Browning  answered  the  question  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  "  Christian.''  It  referred, 
without  doubt,  to  some  meaning  of  the 
term  which  Mr.  Buchanan's  words  had 
suggested  to  him.  "  I  am  not  in  that 
ssnse  a  Christian "  was  what  his  denial 
contained.  A  momentary  irritation  sup- 
pressed the  softening  clause. 

Mr.  Browning  neither  was  nor  could  be, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  Christian 
in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word ;  for  he 
rejected  the  antithesis  of  good  and  evil, 
on  which  orthodox  Christianity  rests  ;  he 
held,  in  common  with  Pantheists,  though 
without  reference    to    them,    that  every 


form  of  moral  existence  is  required  f-  r  a 
complete  human  world.  This  conviction 
never  rendered  him  callous  towards  the 
practical  aspects  of  wrong-doing.  No 
man  was  more  capable  of  healthy  moral 
indignation,  or  more  anxious  for  the  en- 
forcement of  human  justice  in  its  most 
stringent  forms.  But  he  would  have  de- 
nied eternal  damnation  under  any  concep- 
tion of  sin.  He  spurned  the  doctrine  with 
his  whole  being  as  incompatible  with  the 
attributes  of  God;  and,  since  inexorable 
divine  judgment  had  no  part  in  his  creeds 
the  official  Mediator  or  Redeemer  was 
also  excluded  from  it.  He  even  spoke  of 
the  Gospel  teachings  as  valid  only  for 
mental  states  other  than  his  own.  But  he 
never  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ,  as,  mys- 
tically or  by  actual  miracle,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  love.  In  his  own  way, 
therefore,  he  was  and  remained  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  never,  I  am  convinced,  hesitated 
to  declare  himself  such  if  he  judged  the 
moment  fitting  for  doing  so. 

I  do  not  know  at  how  early  a  period  his 
mind  discarded  the  sterner  aspects  of  the 
Christian  faith.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  never  consciously  entertained  them. 
It  was  not  in  its  nature  to  receive  any 
body  of  doctrine  in  a  stereotyped  form; 
and  the  continuity  he  always  claimed  for 
his  mental  life  also  forbids  the  idea  of  a 
radical  change  of  view  as  having  at  any- 
time asserted  itself  within  him.  We  may 
read  orthodox  Christianity  into  "  Christ- 
mas Eve"  and  "Easter  Day,"  the  latter 
part  of  "  Saul,"  the  "  Epistle  of  Karshish,"" 
and  perhaps  "A  Death  in  the  Desert.'*" 
We  may  also,  with  a  slight  allowance  for 
the  dramatic  mood,  construe  these  poems 
in  the  wider  sense  to  be  discovered  in  all 
his  later  words  and  works;  even  in  the 
vision  of  judgment  depicted  in  "Easter 
Day,"  we  find  a  culprit  judged  on  his  own 
merits,  and  the  scheme  of  eternal  punish- 
ment superseded  by  one  of  natural  retri- 
bution. We  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  doctrine,  as  such,  ever  possessed  any 
interest  for  him  ;  his  works  bear  l:ttle  or 
no  trace  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
his  day;  Bishop  Blougram's  " Apology '*^ 
had  no  true  bearing  upon  them.  His 
Nonconformist  training  and  still  limited 
social  experience  might  preclude  any  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  Oxford  Tractarianr 
movement;  but  it  is  notable  that  this  neW^ 
quickening  of  the  religious  life  of  his 
country  —  this  new  phase  of  religious  con- 
flict in  it  —  never  even  supplied  him  with 
a  dramatic  type.  It  was  not  till  seventeea 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
tract  that  he  published  the  one  poem  ia 
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which  some  echo  of  doctrinal  differences 
could  be  sought ;  and  the  question  de- 
bated in  "  Christmas  Eve  "  did  not  turn 
on  doctrinal  differences,  or  even  on  the 
validity  of  doctrine  and  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual thought.  Its  implied  verdict  was 
in  favor  of  ultra-Protestantism  ;  but  its 
argument  simply  resolved  itself  into  this  : 
assuming  Christ  as  the  unfailing  guide  and 
the  central  reality  of  our  religious  life, 
how  do  we  most  truly  conceive  and,  there- 
fore, most  truly  worship  him?  Does  his 
appeal  to  us  lie  through  the  primitive  hu- 
man emotions,  the  aesthetic  imagination, 
or  the  critical  reason  ?  Is  he  nearest  to 
us  in  the  services  of  the  Evangelical 
chapel,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  discoveries  of  the 
German  Rationalist  professor  ?  The  con- 
clusion would  have  been  foregone  at  any 
moment  of  Mr.  Browning's  life. 

When  he  came  to  reside  in  London,  and 
gradually  assumed  his  position  in  its  in- 
tellectual world,  the  questions  by  which 
that  world  was  divided  naturally  forced 
themselves  upon  his  mind.  Its  scientific 
atmosphere  was  full  of  tests  for  his  faith  ; 
and  after  disclaiming  certain  opinions 
which  were  implied  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, he  had  still  to  vindicate  within  him- 
self the  essential  Christianity  which  had 
become  inwoven  with  the  deepest  currents 
of  his  life.  When  I  first  met  him,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1869,  the  traces  of  this  spiritual  dis- 
turbance were,  I  think,  very  apparent  in 
him.  The  affirmations  of  belief  which  he 
made  in  the  course  of  our  conversations 
had  a  ring  of  self-defence  scarcely  justified 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  immedi- 
ately provoked  them.  "  I  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing,"  he  once  said  to  me, 
when  some  question  had  arisen  concerning 
the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation.  "  I 
know  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  on 
the  ground  of  history,  of  reason,  of  even 
moral  sense.  I  grant  even  that  it  may  be 
a  fiction.  But  I  am  none  the  less  con- 
vinced that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
as  Christians  apprehend  them,  supply 
something  which  their  humanity  requires, 
and  that  it  is  true  for  them."  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  why,  in  his  judgment, 
humanity  required  Christ.  *'  The  evi- 
dence of  divine  power  is  everywhere 
about  us;  not  so  the  evidence  of  divine 
love.  That  love  could  only  reveal  itself  to 
the  human  heart  by  some  supreme  act  of 
human  tenderness  and  devotion  ;  the  fact, 
or  fancy,  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion 
could  alone  supply  such  a  revelation." 
I  did  not,  at  the  time,  regard  these  words 


as  a  plea  for  an  even  modified  belief  on 
his  own  part.  What  I  read  into  them  was 
an  apology  for  the  varying  degrees  of  lit- 
eralism wita  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
has  been  accepted,  as  well  as  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  its  more  mystical  or 
more  subjective  forms.  This  was  prob- 
ably all  he  meant  at  the  moment  of  speak- 
ing, although  the  need  to  which  Christ 
responds  was  more  real,  even  for  him, 
than  I  then  knew. 

On  another  occasion,  which  I  specially 
remember,  he  spoke  of  Christianity  ia 
relation  to  his  own  life  ;  and  he  concluded 
what  he  had  been  saying,  and  I  cannot  now 
recall,  by  reading  to  me  the  Epilogue  to 
"Dramatis  Personae."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  its  beautiful  and  pathetic  sec- 
ond part  is  a  cry  of  spiritual  bereavement; 
the  cry  of  those  victims  to  nineteenth- 
century  scepticism  for  whom  the  Incarnate 
Love  had  disappeared  from  the  universe, 
carrying  with  it  the  belief  in  God.  The 
third  attests  the  continued  presence  of 
God  in  Christ  as  mystically  manifest  to 
the  individual  soul. 

That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish  rather  grows. 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 
Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows  ! 

"  That  Face,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  the 
book,  "  is  the  face  of  Christ.  That  is  how 
I  feel  him." 

The  divine  presence  thus  affirmed  im- 
pressed me,  however,  as  a  humanized  or 
naturalistic  aspect  of  the  Deity,  rather 
than  God  in  human  form  ;  and,  when  I 
began  the  "  Handbook  "  in  1882,  I  could 
still  give  it  as  my  conviction  that  Christ 
was  for  him  a  spiritual  mystery,  much 
more  than  a  definable  or  dogmatic  fact.  I 
may  add  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
point,  my  treatment  of  his  religious  views 
received  his  unqualified  approbation.  But 
the  line,  which  in  his  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, divided  spiritual  experience  from 
external  fact  can  at  no  time  have  been 
firmly  drawn.  It  was  scarcely  conceivable 
that  it  should  be.  Six  years  before  the 
"Handbook"  was  contemplated  he  had 
written  to  a  lady,  who  "believed  herself 
dying,"  a  letter,  now  frequently  quoted. 
which  claimed  for  intuition  the  value  of 
actual  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ;  and  in  later  days  he  himself 
asserted  that  divinity  on  the  strength  of 
certain  incidents  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
in  regard  to  which  his  known  mistrust  of 
human  evidence  must  have  been  sus- 
pended. It  was  not  till  after  his  death 
that  I  learned  the  existence  of  this  letter, 
though  I  knew  something  of  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten ;  but  I  gave  full  weight  to  its  contents, 
reiterated  as  they  had  been  in  my  own 
iiearing;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
■memoir  of  the  poet,  I  represent  him  as 
more  definitely  a  Christian  than  I  did 
when  speaking  of  him  in  the  '*  Hand- 
book ;  "  though  the  later  statement  could 
not  receive  his  sanction,  and  the  earlier 
had  done  so. 

The  one  consistent  fact  of  Mr.  Brown^ 
ing's  heterodoxy  was  its  exclusion  of  any 
t)elief  in  revelation.  He  had  framed  for 
liimself  a  gospel  of  uncertainty;  and, 
whether  this  related  itself  to  his  scepti- 
cism as  cause  or  as  effect,  it  was  rooted  in 
his  religious  life.  I  have  touched  on  it  in 
the  memoir  in  reference  to  "  Easter  Day," 
and  the  discrepancies  to  be  noted  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  this  poem  and  that 
of  "  Christmas  Eve  ;  "  but  it  is  more  dis- 
tinctly formulated  in  his  later  works.  The 
^'  Pope  "  deplores  the  existing  certainties 
of  belief  and  the  habit  of  mind  engendered 
by  them,  as  answerable  for  the  depravit/es 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  judge.  John, 
dying  in  the  desert,  and  reaffirming  bis 
own  faith  in  the  mournful  prophetic  vision 
of  an  age  of  doubt,  pleads  the  value  of 
receding  knowledge  to  the  quickened  spir- 
itual life.  I  need  hardly  suggest  that  it  is 
neither  the  seventeenth-century  pope  nor 
the  Evangelist  John  who  thus  anticipates 
the  perplexities  of  our  modern  thought ; 
but  the  poet's  own  soul,  which  cries  to  us 
in  their  words. 

This  condition  is  best  illustrated  by  his 
attitude  towards  the  question  of  immor- 
tality; and  that  again  is  brought  home  to 
us  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  several  critics  have  accused 
me  of  ignoring,  as  hostile  to  my  own  judg- 
ment of  the  case.     I  now  quote  it  in  full: 

It  is  a  great  thing  —  the  greatest  —  that  a 
human  being  should  have  passed  the  proba- 
tion of  life,  and  sum  up  its  experience  in  a 
witness  to  the  power  and  love  of  God.  I  dare 
congratulate  you.  All  the  help  I  can  offer  in 
my  poor  degree  is  the  assurance  that  I  see 
ever  more  reason  to  hold  by  the  same  hope, 
and  that  by  no  means  in  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  and  for  your 
sake  I  would  wish  it  to  be  true  that  I  had  so 
much  of  **  genius  "  as  to  permit  the  testimony 
of  an  especially  privileged  insight  to  come  in 
aid  of  the  ordinary  argument.  For  I  know  I 
myself  have  been  aware  of  the  communication 
of  something  more  subtle  than  a  ratiocinative 
process  when  the  convictions  of  genius  have 
thrilled  my  soul  to  its  depths ;  as  when  Napo- 
leon, shutting  up  the  New  Testament,  said  of 
Christ :  '*  Do  you  know,  I  am  an  understander 
of  men?    Well,  he  was  no  man."    (Savez- 


vous  que  je  me  connais  en  hommts?  Eh 
bien,  celui-Ja  ne  fut  pas  un  homme) ;  or,  as 
when  Charles  Lamb  in  a  gay  fancy  with  some 
friends  as  to  how  he  and  they  would  feel  if  the 
greatest  of  the  dead  were  to  appear  suddenly 
in  flesh  and  blood  once  more,  on  the  final  sug- 
gestion, "  And  if  Christ  entered  this  room.?  " 
changed  his  manner  at  once,  and  stuttered  out, 
as  his  manner  was  when  moved,  **  You  see,  if 
Shakespeare  entered  we  should  all  rise.  If 
He  appeared  we  must  kneel ;  "or,  not  to  mul- 
tiply instances,  as  when  Dante  wrote  what  I 
will  transcribe  from  my  wife's  testament, 
wherein  I  recorded  it  fourteen  years  ago: 
*•  Thus  I  believe,  thus  I  affirm,  thus  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is ;  and  that  from  this  life  I  shall  pass 
to  another  better,  there  where  that  Lady  liyes 
of  whom  my  soul  was  enamored."  Dear 
friend,  1  may  have  wearied  you  in  spite  of 
your  good-will.  God  bless,  sustain,  and  re- 
ceive you.  Reciprocate  this  blessing  with 
yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Browning. 

We  learn  from  these  words  that  he  had 
been  "  thrilled  "  by  the  conviction  of  Dante 
as,  on  a  different  point,  by  that  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  of  Napoleon.  It  had  found  a 
vivid  response  in  his  own  mind.  But  his 
habitual  condition  was  that  of  simple  hope; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  reiterated 
affirmings  of  the  great  Italian  poet  had 
proceeded  directly  from  himself,  they 
would  have  proved  him  no  nearer  to  the 
Christian  certitude  which  acknowledges  a 
divinely  revealed  fact  and  leaves  no  room 
for  affirmation.  That  Dante  was  a  be- 
liever, and  nevertheless  affirmed,  was  a 
singular  circumstance  which  does  not 
affect  the  position. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  un- 
certainties   implied    in    Mr.    Browning's 
expression   of  hope  referred,   not  to   th( 
fact  of  eternal  life,  but  to  his  own  destinec 
admission  to  it.     This  idea  cannot  for 
moment  be  entertained.     The  life  beyom 
the  grave,  which  that  hope  foreshadowed, 
was  no  more  for  him  necessarily  a  scene 
of  reward  than,  in  any  conceivable  case, 
one  of  eternal  punishment.     It   involved 
neither  conditions  of  fitness  nor  possibil- 
ity of  exclusion.     It  was  simply  a  contin- 
uance of  the  life  begun  on  earth ;  another 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  divine 
scheme  of  creation. 

The  hope  of  renewed  existence  was  in 
his  case  the  impulse  of  a  nature  too  vividj 
to  admit  the  thought  of  annihilation.  It 
was  justified  by  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God  and  in  the  immateriality  of  thej 
soul.  But  it  clearly  borrowed  nothing  froi 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  it  sought  a  nega-i 
tive  confirmation  in  the  very  absence  of : 
promise,  which,  as  he  strove  to  demon- 
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■strate,  would  itself  have  neutralized  the 
conditions  of  its  fulfilment.  The  demon- 
stration was  worked  out  in  "  La  Saisiaz," 
by  what  process  I  need  not  repeat,  since 
I  have  described  it  in  the  "Life,"  and 
■more  in  detail  in  the  "  Handbook  ;  "  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  main 
argument  of  the  poem  as  given  in  the 
'*  Handbook  "  was  not  only  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Browning;  it  was  directly  supplied 
by  him.  {This  is  my  answer  to  a  critic 
who  taxes  me  with  not  appreciating  the 
real  drift  of  the  poem.)  The  whole  re- 
mainder of  my  work  was  only  submitted 
to  him  in  proof,  thus  receiving  the  correc- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
ond edition.  "La  Saisiaz"  offered  no 
difficulties  which  I  could  not  have  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way;  but  I  had  an  extra- 
neous reason  for  desiring  that,  in  this  case, 
the  interpretation  of  the  poem  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  author's  lips.  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  a  short  statement  of  its 
argument  and  its  conclusion;  and  he  an- 
swered the  request  by  bringing  me  a  prose 
abstract  of  the  dialogue  between  "  Fancy  " 
and  "  Reason,"  and  saying,  "  It  is  all 
there."  I  almost  verbally  copied  the  little 
manuscript,  supplying,  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  poem  myself. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  "  Reason  " 
in  support  of  uncertainty  do  not,  however, 
show  him  at  his  best.  They  do  not  dis- 
play the  usual  subtlety  of  his  appreciations 
of  human  life.  They  either  ignore  the 
immense  advantage  possessed  by  the  near 
over  the  far,  the  known  over  the  unknown, 
*in  all  the  normal  conditions  of  our  exist- 
•ence,  or  they  confuse  the  conceivable  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  state  with  a  knowledge 
of  its  circumstance,  which  has  no  part  in 
the  question.  They  apply  at  best  to  that 
crude  idea  of  eternal  reward  and  punish- 
ment which  is  excluded  from  his  habitual 
point  of  view.  There  were  moments  when 
he  himself  would  have  welcomed  a  more 
positive  guarantee  for  a  life  beyond  the 
grave  than  his  practically  pure  theism 
could  supply  ;  though  his  tone  concerning 
this  and  other  objects  of  belief  became 
more  confident  as  his  life  advanced. 

Mr.  Browning's  theism  was  more  defi- 
nite than  his  Christianity,  but  his  mental 
idiosyncrasies  were  still  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  it.  The  metaphysical  and 
the  emotional  elements  which  composed 
it  did  not  combine,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
into  the  theological  idea  of  God.  His 
abstract  idea  of  the  Deity  was,  in  fact,  far 
more  the  Supreme  Being  of  metaphysics 
than  the  God  of  theology  ;  and  the  human 
attributes   which   enter  into  the  received 
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idea  of  God  were  with  him  superadded  to 
the  first  conception.  This  fact  connects 
itself  with  a  passage  in  my  book  which 
has  been  subjected  to  special  criticism, 
and  which  also  I  desire  to  amplify  and 
explain,  for  the  reasons  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper.  The  passage  is 
this:  — 

But  such  weaknesses  as  were  involved  in 
his  logical  position  are  inherent  to  all  the 
higher  forms  of  natural  theology  when  once  it 
has  been  erected  into  a  dogma.  As  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Browning,  this  belief  held  a 
saving  clause,  which  removed  it  from  all  dog- 
matic, hence  all  admissible  grounds  of  contro- 
versy :  the  more  definite  or  concrete  concep- 
tions of  which  it  consists  possessed  no  finality 
for  even  his  own  mind;  they  represented  for 
him  an  absolute  truth  in  contingent  relations 
to  it.  No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  he  the 
contradictions  involved  in  any  conceivable 
system  of  Divine  creation  and  government. 
No  one  knew  better  that  every  act  and  motive 
which  we  attribute  to  a  Supreme  Being  is  a 
virtual  negation  of  his  existence.  He  believed 
nevertheless  that  such  a  Being  exists;  and  he 
accepted  his  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  the 
human  consciousness,  as  a  necessarily  false 
image,  but  one  which  bears  witness  to  the 
truth. 

God  could  only  exist  for  Mr.  Browning  as 
source  and  origin  of  thought ;  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  as  first  and  last  word  of 
creation.  But  he  otherwise  imagined  him 
in  all  the  negations  of  pure  being.  ("  Cal- 
iban upon  Setebos  "  was  only  a  travesty 
of  his  natural  conviction  that  a  complete 
divine  existence  could  contain  no  motive 
for  the  making  of  a  world.)  He  was  at 
best  a  colorless  Omnipotence,  or  a  power 
combined  with  will.  It  was  because  the 
Deity  of  his  conception  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  emotional  life  of  man, 
that  Christ,  whether  in  his  mystical  or 
historical  character,  became  for  him  a 
necessity  of  belief;  and  I  can  account  in 
no  other  way  for  the  constant  appeal  which 
meets  us  in  all  his  works  of  the  middle 
period  against  the  denial  of  Christ  or  the 
worship  of  a  "loveless"  God.  Its  full 
dramatic  justification  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  mind  of  David.  Its  personal  in- 
spiration cannot  have  proceeded  from  the 
poet's  external  life.  Religious  heterodoxy 
has  been  always  directed  against  the 
avenging  aspects  of  the  Deity.  The 
arguments  which  impugn  his  love  proceed 
from  wider  grounds  of  disbelief,  and  are 
combated  in  this  sense  in  the  epilogue  to 
"  Dramatis  Personas."  The  problem  of 
suffering  may  have  been  more  present  to 
him  in  those  years  of  marriage  and  the 
first  period  of  his  widowhood  than  it  was 
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in  the  later  stages  of  his  life  ;  but  it  never 
assumed  for  him  the  magnitude  in  which 
it  so  often  seems,  to  perplexed  believers, 
to  block  out  either  the  goodness  or  the 
power  of  the  Creator.  His  strongest 
means  of  defence  were  always  evoked  by 
the  spectre  of  some  inward  opposition ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  so  in  the 
present  case.  He  was  wrestling  with  him- 
self, with  his  own  metaphysical  imagina- 
tion, for  the  belief  in  a  living  God.  The 
inward  conflict  would  be  the  more  real 
that  the  traditional  belief  in  Christ  had 
taken  possession  of  his  heart  before  the 
conceptions  which,  in  a  sense,  excluded  it 
could  have  formed  themselves  in  his  un- 
derstanding. The  human  impulse  which 
demanded  Christ  prevailed  in  the  conflict. 
It  dictated  to  him  the  practical  terms  of 
his  religion.  It  banished  the  metaphysical 
conception  to  the  sphere  of  non-working 
truths.  The  belief  remained  non-theolog- 
ical because  it  accepted  no  compromise 
between  the  two. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  very  com- 
plex nature  from  even  a  sustained  point 
of  view  without  incurring  the  appearance 
of  inconsistency;  and  I  confess  that,  when 
I  began  the  "  Handbook,"  a  somewhat 
different  and  more  uniform  impression  of 
Mr.  Browning's  faith  had  established  itself 
in  my  mind.  But  he  had  not  then  pub- 
lished "  Ferishtah's  Fancies  ; "  and,  as  his 
actual  life  shaped  itself  in  the  memoir,  one 
of  the  parables  of  this  work  flashed  upon 
me,  in  connection  with  his  spoken  words, 
as  striking  the  true  key-note  of  his  religious 
belief.  I  have  referred  my  readers  to  this 
poem  at  the  close  of  the  very  passage 
which  was  in  part  inspired  by  it ;  but  my 
critics  have  found  it  convenient  to  ignore 
the  fact.  The  parable  is  that  of  the 
"  Sun."  In  it  the  Supreme  Being  is  sym- 
bolized by  that  heat  and-life-giving  orb 
which  is  sometimes  worshipped  as  a 
divinity.  The  speaker  dwells  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  worship,  where  the  giver  of  all 
good  may  be  credited  with  neither  benev- 
olent consciousness  in  the  gift  nor  sensi- 
bility to  the  gratitude  which  it  inspires ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  sets  forth  what  was, 
for  the  poet  himself,  the  logical  dilemma 
of  the  conception  of  God.  The  italics 
are  mine :  — 

Prime  cause  this  fire  shall  bey 
Uncaused^  all-causing :  hence  begin  thegifts^ 
Thither  must  go  my  lave  and  praise  —  to  what? 
Fire  f    Symbol  fitly  serves  the  symbolized 
Herein t  —  that  this  same  object  of  my  thanks ^ 
While  to  my  mind  nowise  conceivable 
Mxcept  as  mind  no  less  than  fire  ^  refutes 
Next  moment  mind's  conception :  fire  is  fire  — 


While  what  I  needs  must  thank,  must  needs 

include 
Purpose  with  power,  — humanity  like  mine, 
Imagined,  for  the  dear  necessity, 
One  moment  in  an  object  which  the  next 
Confesses  unimaginable.     Power  ! 

—  What  need  of  willy  then  ?  what  opposes  power  f 
Why,  purpose  ?  any  change  must  be  for  worse  : 
And  what  occasion  for  beneficence 

When  all  that  is,  so  is  and  so  must  be; 

Best  being  best  now,  change  were  for  the 

worse. 
Accordingly  discard  these  qualities 
Proper  to  imperfection^  take  for  type 
Mere  fire,  eject  the  man,  retain  the  orb,  — 
The  perfect  and,  so,  inconceivable,  — 
And  what  remains  to  love  and  praise  ? 

Ferishtah  has  previously  said  :  — 

For  as  our  liege  the  Shah's  sublime  estate 
Merely  enhaloes,  leaves  him  man  the  same. 
So  must  I  count  that  orb  I  call  a  fire 
(Keep  to  the  language  of  our  ignorance) 
Something  that's  fire  and  more  beside. 

And  he  now  evolves  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  being  in  God,  from  the  necessity 
of  discovering  an  object  for  the  higher 
emotions  of  mankind  :  — 

Even  so 
Man's  soul  is  moved  by  what,  if  it  in  turn 
Must  move,  is  kindred  soul :  receiving  good 

—  Man's  way  —  must  make  man's  due  ac- 

knowledgment, 
No  other,  even  while  he  reasons  out 
Plainly  enough  that,  were  the  man  unmanned. 
Made  angel  of  angelic  every  way. 
The  love  and  praise  that  rightly  seek  and  find 
Their  man-like  object  now,  —  instructed  more. 
Would  go  forth  idly,  air  to  emptiness. 
Our  human  flower,  sun-ripened,  proffers  scent 
Though  reason  prove  the  sun  lacks  nose  to 

feed 
On  what  himself  made  grateful:  flower  and 

man 
Let  each  assume  that  scent  and  love  alike 
Being  once  born,  must  needs  have  use !    Man's 

part 
Is  plain  —  to  send  love  forth,  —  astray,  per- 
haps: 
No  matter,  he  has  done  his  part. 

Wherefrom 
What  is  to  follow — if  I  take  thy  sense  — 
But  that  the  sun  —  the  inconceivable 
Confessed  by  man,  — comprises,  all  the  same, 
Man^s  every-day  conception  of  himself — 
No  less  remaining  unconceived  1 

When  Mr.  Browning  wrote  this  parable, 
the  question  which  it  embodied  had,  for 
all  effective  purposes,  solved  itself  in  his 
mind.  Then,  as  so  often  in  matters  oi 
faith,  the  object  of  his  reasonings  was  t( 
defend  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  beliei 
in  Christ  had  asserted  itself  as  guarantee 
for  the  human  sympathies  of  the  Creator: 
and,  without  losing  in  strength,  had 
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ceded  from  the  foreground  of  his  convic- 
tion. His  language  was,  in  later  years, 
more  habitually  that  of  a  theist  than  that 
of  a  Christian.  And,  as  his  abstract  Su- 
preme Being  was  more  remote  than  the 
God  of  Christian  theology,  so  was  the  God 
of  his  real  life  more  familiarly  near,  more 
anthropomorphic  in  character  than  the 
image  of  Deity  usually  reflected  by  the 
educated  religious  mind.  I  had  once  oc- 
casion to  think  that  no  alleged  instance  of 
divine  intervention  could  strain  his  powers 
of  belief.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that, 
in  this  concrete  form,  his  faith  must  be  a 
delusion  ;  but  he  held  it  as  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  conditions  of  his  humanity,  and 
as  justified  by  them. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  re-write  the 
condemned  passage  in  my  conclusion,  I 
should  make  a  few  verbal  alterations  ;  I 
should  not  say  "  no  onej^//  more  strongly 
than  he  the  contradictions  involved  in  any 
conceivable  scheme  of  divine  creation  and 
government,"  because  the  ground  of  y^^/- 
/«^in  him  was  entirely  occupied  by  belief. 
I  should  try  to  find  some  expression  which 
confined  his  doubt  to  the  purely  intellec- 
tual sphere  to  which  it  belonged.  I  should 
also  substitute  ^^ logicaP^  for  ^^ virtual'''' 
in  the  phrase  "virtual  negation  of  his  ex- 
istence." The  word  ''^ false,''''  which  occurs 
in  the  same  paragraph,  is,  I  admit,  too 
strong  in  its  habitual  connotation,  and  I 
did  not  use  it  without  misgiving;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  could  have  discovered  a  more 
fitting  one.  The  "  imperfect,"  prescribed 
by  one  of  my  critics,  would  have  been 
wide  of  the  mark,  since  its  suggestions  are 
only  those  of  insufficiency.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  spontaneously  admitted  that  the 
Christian  scheme  might  be  a  fiction,  a 
transposition  of  truth,  judged  necessary 
for  its  attunement  to  the  present  sense  of 
mankind.  Why  might  not  he  impute  some 
such  relative  and  fleeting  character  to  his 
Dwn  conception  of  God  ?  Why  should  not 
this  represent  for  him  a  disguised  or  trans- 
formed reality,  through  which  the  unthink- 
able had  been  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
luman  thought? 

It  may  be  argued  against  me  that  his 

lature  bore  concordant  testimony  to  the 

validity  of  his  beliefs,  and  that  the  meta- 

)hysical  or  imaginative  subtleties  which  I 

lave  described  in  him  unnecessarily  com- 

)licate  the   question.     It   may  be  urged 

hat  that  which  transcends  experience  can 

lave  no  authoritative  form  wherein  to  pre- 

ent  itself  to  the   mind  which  thinks  it, 

nd   that  a  generally   accepted  transcen- 

ental  idea  must  include  all  the  personal 

lements  which  may  enter  into  its  concep- 


tion. I  might  reply  that  this  personal  or 
subjective  element  of  thought  was  espe- 
cially important  in  Mr.  Browning's  case; 
that  it  was  a  prominent  feature  of  a  very 
distinctive  individuality.  I  should  not, 
however,  have  dwelt  upon  it  in  so  brief  a 
survey  of  his  life  if  I  had  been  only  writ- 
ing for  those  who  share  his  beliefs,  and 
for  whom  he  was  not  only  a  great  poet  but 
a  great  thinker,  because  the  assumptions 
as  well  as  conclusions  of  his  reasoning 
processes  were  such  as  they  hold  true. 
But  I  also  wrote  for  that  large  class  of 
educated  men  and  women  for  whom  his 
assumptions  and  his  conclusions  are,  to 
say  the  least,  not  proved,  and  who,  while 
they  love  and  revere  him  as  a  great  poet, 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  he  was,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  thinker 
at  all.  No  one  desires  less  than  I  do  to 
promulgate  such  a  conviction.  I  have 
always  protested  against  what  I  felt  to  be 
the  distortion  of  a  great  creative  nature 
into  something  other,  and  therefore  small- 
er, than  it  was  meant  to  be.  No  man  is  a 
great  poet  who  has  not  within  him-  the' 
materials  and  the  capacity  for  thought; 
but  his  mental  processes  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  thinker,  and  it  is  his  function 
to  step  in  where  thought  can  no  longer 
find  its  way.  When,  however,  the  failure 
in  intellectual  method  is  imputed  to  Mr. 
Browning  as  a  reproach,  it  is  the  duty  of 
his  biographer  to-defend  him  where  this 
is  possible.  I  have  shown  in  my  conclu- 
sion through  what  special  and  recent 
utterance  the  reproach  had  been  brought 
home  to  him ;  and  I  tried  to  show  that, 
while  this  was  often  justified  by  his  works, 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  operations  of  his 
mind  would  rob  it  of  a  great  deal  of,  its 
force.  I  felt  that,  in  that  vision  of  differ- 
ent planes  of  truth,  of  which  we  find  an 
imperfect  reflection  in  his  casuistry,  he 
had  proved  himself,  though  not  a  syste- 
matic thinker,  one  who,  by  his  faculty  of 
poet,  could  grasp  the  deepest  subtleties  to 
which  thought  can  attain.  Feeling  this, 
it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  say  so. 

I  have  been  severely  censured  by  the 
Nonconformist  press  for  not  stating  in  the 
biography  that  Mr.  Browning  had  been 
educated  as  a  Dissenter;  and  I  shall 
scarcely  disarm  my  judges  by  assuring 
them  that  I  passed  over  the  fact  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing the  memoir,  it  did  not  present  itself  to 
my  mind.  They  may  fairly  say  that  biog- 
raphies are  not  written  from  memory,  and 
that  I  was  bound  to  re-inform  myself  on 
so  important  a  subject  as  the  poet's  reli- 
gious antecedents  before  I  attempted  even 
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an  outline  of  his  life.  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  admit  that  I  have  never  learned 
to  establish  a  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween one  class  of  genuine  Protestants 
and  another;  while  in  the  case  of  one  so 
truly  "independent  "  as  Mr.  Browning,  the 
name  of  the  sect  which  claimed  him  would 
always  have  appeared  to  me  a  loose  label 
to  be  worn  or  pushed  aside.  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  never  told  me  of  his  Non- 
conformist training,  when  he  told  me  so 
much  else  about  his  child-life.  I  can  now 
•even  fancy  I  remember  his  doing  so.  I 
may  have  heard  from  him  what  I  now 
learn  through  another  person,  that  Mr. 
Clayton  (of  York  Chapel)  was  anxious 
that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  thus 
originating  the  rumor  which  I  have  lately 
contradicted  that  he  himself  felt  called  to 
do  so.  But  such  facts,  as  I  have  implied, 
seemed  irrelevant  to  all  I  knew  of  him  in 
those  late  days,  and  even  the  words  con- 
cerning them  which  I  inserted  in  Miss 
Browning's  name  failed  to  arouse  me  to 
any  effective  consciousness  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Looking  back,  as   I    now  do,  on  Mr. 
Browning's  career,  from  a  somewhat  more 
distant  and  more  historical  point  of  view, 
I  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  that 
the  influences  which  I  overlooked  as  with- 
out import  to  his  later  life  had  been  prob- 
ably a  strong  ingredient  in  its  formation. 
I    believe  that   the  vital  elements  of  his 
religious   faith   were  derived  from   Non- 
conformity, and  could  with  difficulty  have 
been  derived  from  any  other  source;  not 
because   they  embodied  its    independent 
spirit,  but  because  they  possessed  a  glow 
and  fervor  which,  during  those  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  almost  ab- 
sent from  the  Church.     I  have  remarked  in 
the  biography,  though  without  referring  it 
to  the  probable  cause,  on  the  Evangelical 
spirit  which  had  survived  in  him  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  Christian  doctrine  ; 
and   writing   upon   him,   so  far  back   as 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  noted  in  one  of  his 
works    a    vein   of    religious   imagination 
which  impressed  me  as  Puritan.     But  I 
have  also   had   occasion  to   say  that  the 
Evangelical  Christian  was  allied  in  him  to 
the    subjective    philosophic    idealist;    in 
other  words,  that  the  vivid  sense  of  spirit- 
ual personality  had  with  him  its  counter- 
part in  the  intellectual  sphere.     This  was 
instanced  by  *an  impression,  to  which  he 
was   subject,   that   all   reality   centred   in 
himself  ;  that  the  world  he  lived  in  was  an 
illusion   of  his  own   mind.     The   feeling 
scarcely  accorded  with  his  abstract  reli- 
gious  ideas,  and  represented  at  best,  in 


his  case,  one  of  those  caprices  of  con- 
sciousness on  which,  for  general  pur- 
poses, it  is  unprofitable  to  dwell.  It  will, 
however,  be  owned  that  a  mind  thus  con- 
stituted must  be  open  to  many  forms  of 
experience  ;  and  that  the  permanent  beliefs 
which  could  underlie  them  all  would  be- 
come sooner  or  later  to  him  who  held 
them,  their  only  essential  feature.  My 
indifference  to  the  probable  mode  of  Mr. 
Browning's  early  religious  training  was 
undoubtedly,  in  great  measure,  an  echo  of 
his  own.  I  cannot  but  regret  an  omission 
which  was  so  marked  a  fault  in  a  biogra- 
pher. In  so  far,  however,  as  my  memoir 
of  Robert  Browning  was  a  picture  of  him, 
it  has  lost  nothing  through  it. 

Some  critical  comments  have  been  also 
evoked  by  my  ignoring,  as  it  appeared, 
the  Nonconformist  inspiration  of  "  Christ- 
mas Eve ; "  but  that  question  was  not 
included  in  my  temporary  point  of  view, 
so  I  cannot  be  justly  said  to  have  ignored 
it.  Mr.  Browning's  experience  of  Dis- 
sent, and  his  respect  for  it,  most  probably 
suggested  the  dramatic  motive  of  the 
poem  ;  but  they  did  not  explain  what  was 
the  subject  of  my  remarks,  its  late  appear- 
ance, and  its  isolated  position  in  the  gen- 
eral series  of  his  work.  I  may  also  add 
that  the  scene  in  the  little  chapel  is  de- 
scribed with  a  minimum  of  religious  emo- 
tion, while  the  crowning  moment  of  the 
mass,  as  witnessed  at  St.  Peter's,  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  spirit  of  awe-struck 
adoration,  which  might  be  held  to  prove  a 
strong  personal  sympathy  with  Rome.  It 
only  proves  that  Mr.  Browning  was,  before 
everything,  a  poet;  though  the  fact  still 
needs  reiteration. 

I  have  yet  to  notice  a  prevalent  concep- 
tion of  his  life  and  work,  which  has  in- 
spired in  great  measure  the  attacks  made 
on  my  book,  and  which  is,  to  my  mind,  no 
less  untrue  to  his  genius  as  a  poet  than 
powerless  to  support  in  him  any  consistent 
image  of  the  man.  The  idea  is  this,  that 
his  life  can  be  only  known  through  hite 
work,  and  his  work  be  only  judged  througlp 
his  history.  Its  first  aspect  is  amusingly 
illustrated  by  my  critic  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review^  who  treats  some  state- 
ments, made  by  me  from  long-standing 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Browning's  character, 
as  "conclusions,"  for  which  there 
"some  ground  "in  the  works  of  the  coj 
responding  period.  The  second  is  e| 
pressed  by  him  in  the  following  words : 

We  are  not  about  to  attempt  to  find 
Browning  a  **  system  "  of  thought.     He  li^ 
in  the  midst  of  various  humanity,   and 
poems  reflect  all  its  changing  lights  and  fle^ 
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ing  moods  and  conflicting  passions.  .  .  .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  conclude  that  this  man, 
who  all  his  life  was  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  life,  came  to  no  clear  or  worthy  conclusions, 
or  none  that  he  wished  to  communicate  to 
others,  is  to  stultify  the  whole  of  Browning's 
writings. 

I  do  not  know  what  conclusions,  or  what 
amount  of  verbal  testifying  to  them,  are 
the  received  practical  equivalent  (espe- 
cially under  this  latest  definition)  of  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  last  word  of  his  experience 
was  that  of  Pippa's  faith  :  — 

God's  in  his  heaven  — 
All's  right  with  the  world  I 

though  I  did  not  repeat  the  lines,  and 
though  my  reviewer  includes  them  in  a 
number  of  well-worn,  though  none  the 
less  beautiful,  passages,  which  he  has  re- 
discovered for  my  confusion.  But  if  the 
poet's  personal  life  had  been  one  long  note 
of  interrogation,  or  one  mistaken  answer, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  his 
"  writings  "  would  have  been  "  stultified  " 
by  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vital  connection 
between  the  poet  and  the  man  ;  in  Robert 
Browning  they  were  often  indistinguish- 
able. But  there  can  be  for  that  very  rea- 
son no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  their  activities  properly  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  order  of  theory  to  fact,  of 
text  to  sermon,  or  of  autobiography  to  the 
experience  of  a  life.  I  have  no  desire  to 
discuss  this  question,  which  carries  with 
it  the  whole  psychology  of  creative  art. 
But  I  should  like  to  recall  attention  to  an 
aspect  of  Mr.  Browning's  work  in  which 
resides,  not  the  intellectual,  but  the  one 
unfailing  moral  bond  between  himself  and 
it.  He  often  wrote  under  natural  impulses, 
and  with  the  pleasure  we  all  find  in  ^exer- 
cising such  faculties  as  we  possess  ;  but 
he  wrote,  primarily  and  always,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
He  held  his  genius  as  a  "  talent  "  entrusted 
to  him,  and  which  he  was  bound  not  to 
bury  out  of  sight,  but  to  put  out  to  the 
fullest  interest  in  the  bank  of  life.  He 
held  himself  bound  to  observe  life  in 
whatever  form  it  came  to  him  ;  and  report 
on  it,  not  for  the  information,  but  in  the 
sight  of,  "our  Lord,  the  King."  His  re- 
port was  always  disinterested,  though  he 
received  for  it  its  market  value  ;  for  he 
held  it  above  money's  worth.  It  was 
always  sincere  ;  for  he  always  believed  it 
to  be  true.  He  was  also  often  sympathet- 
ically present  in  the  emotions  and  reason- 
ings which  he  described  ;  they  were  often 
expressed    in    his   own    name.     The  reli- 


gious faith  conveyed  by  his  collective 
writings  was  his  own  faith.  The  few 
moral,  as  opposed  to  relhg ious,  judgments 
which  can  be  elicited  from  their  varied 
points  of  view,  were  as  certainly  endorsed 
by  his  own  conscience.  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  productions,  what  constituted 
for  him  their  morality,  was  independent  of 
even  these  facts. 

I  have  desired  to  recall  attention  to  this 
view  of  Mr.  Browning's  work,  because  it 
is  already  clearly  indicated  in  the  life; 
although  the  full  bearing  of  the  fact,  and 
also  of  the  letter  which  illustrates  it,  has 
been  doubtless  overlooked  by  those  of  my 
critics  who  read  the  book  for  what  it  did 
not  contain,  and  not  for  what  it  did.  The 
letter  is  dated  December,  1864.  There 
was  probably  no  period  of  Mr.  Browning's 
career  at  which  the  man  and  the  work 
might  be  so  reasonably  identified  with 
each  other.  A  mighty  sorrow  had  swept 
over  his  being,  quickening  it  for  the  mo- 
ment to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  tragic  pos- 
sibilities and  yet  hopeful  import  of  life. 
The  questionings  and  emotions  which 
most  impress  us  in  "  Dramatis  Personae  '* 
had  their  natural  explanation,  and  often 
their  certain  counterpart, in  himself.  Yet 
we  know,  from  his  own  words,  that  these 
poems  were  produced  in  no  dominantly 
lyric  or  dramatic  impulse,  but  with  the 
energy  of  one  who  has  discovered  his 
life's  work  ;  and  who  loves  the  work  in 
itself,  but  no  less  the  consciousness  that 
it  has  been  well  performed.  The  words 
I  speak  of  form  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
letter,  but  their  meaning  is  only  heightened 
by  their  allusion  to  its  omitted  part :  — 

.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  such  comfort 
and  delight  in  doing  the  best  I  can  with  my 
own  object  of  life,  poetry  —  which,  I  think,  I 
never  could  have  seen  the  good  of  before, 
that  it  $hows  me  I  have  taken  the  root  I  did 
take  well.  I  hope  to  do  much  more  yet  — 
and  that  the  flower  of  it  will  be  put  into  her 
hand  somehow.  I  really  have  great  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  —  on  the  whole,  almost 
unprecedented  ones  —  I  think,  no  other  dis- 
turbances and  cares  than  those  I  am  most 
grateful  for  being  allowed  to  have.  .  .  .  (Life> 
p.  266.) 

A  year  earlier  he  had  said,  "  I  wrote  a 
poem  yesterday  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
lines,  and  mean  to  keep  writing,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not."  The  letter  points,  it  is 
true,  to  a  seriousness  and  simplicity  of 
habit  which  could  not  maintain  themselves 
against  Mr.  Browning's  increasing  fame 
and  the  renewed  insistencies  of  life;  but 
it  is  typical  of  the  convictions  which  in- 
spired his  least  impressive  no  less  than 
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his  greatest  work.  Work  thus  conceived 
may  be  allied  to  mistaken  judgments  ;  but 
it  carries  its  standards  within  itself.  The 
writer  in  Robert  Browning  could  not  be 
stultified  by  the  sternest  justice,  or  the 
most  insidious  injustice,  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  on  him  as  a  man. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  special  lines 
of  criticism  on  which  I  have  now  touched 
all  converge  in  a  more  general,  and  per- 
haps more  widely  felt,  objection  to  my 
treatment  of  Mr.  Browning's  life.  My 
latest  reviewer  is  not  the  only  person  who 
is  willing  to  dissociate  him  from  all  idea 
of  dogmatic  belief,  and  yet  claims  for  the 
religious  element  in  his  experience  a 
greater  prominence  than  I  am  held  to 
have  given  to  it ;  and  whether  the  appeal 
against  me  lies  to  the  supposed  evidence 
of  the  works,  or  to  that  of  the  life,  the 
same  note  of  disappointment  is  discernible 
in  it.  I  might  be  accused  of  disingenuous- 
ness  if  I  ignored  this  fact.  I  can  only 
answer  it  in  the  words  of  the  biography. 
That  biography  was  inevitably  meagre. 
Full  material  had  been  wanting  for  its 
early  and  central  parts.  Mr.  Browning's 
recent  death  had  obviously  closed  against 
it  some  later  sources  of  information.  Its 
unsatisfying  nature  has  been  alike  ad- 
mitted by  those  for  whom  reticence  is  a 
merit,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  a  fault.* 
My  personal  judgments  of  Mr.  Browning's 
character  could  be  only  entirely  valid  for 
the  period  at  which  I  intimately  knew  him  ; 
that  is,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  ;  and  it  will  be  noted  by  all  those  who 
read  the  book  fairly  that,  except  in  certain 
constant  and  conspicuous  qualities,  or  by 
such  retrospective  statements  as  he  him- 
self enabled  me  to  make,  I  have  only  con- 
fidently described  him  in  reference  to  that 
time.  Something  of  stress  and  strain  had 
naturally  passed  out  of  his  life.  Some 
tendencies  had  become  more  active; 
others  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  The 
man  of  sixty  or  seventy  can  never  fully 
represent  the  man  of  middle  age.  But 
the  balance  of  qualities  will  maintain  itself 
till  time  has  laid  upon  the  brain  which 
holds  it  its  disintegrating  last  touch  ;  and 
my  picture  of  Mr,  Browning  will  remain  a 
true  picture,  as  the  biography  with  all 
deductions  remains  a  true  biography,  be- 
cause no  one  feature  has  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  another;  no  detail  has 
been  introduced  which  any  subsequently 
added  can  avail  to  falsify  or  obscure.  I 
trust   there   exist   very   few    persons   for 

*  The  comprehensive  title  of  which  my  friend  and 
publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith,  has  judged  the  book 
worthy  has  perhaps  served  to  heighten  this  impression. 


whom  it  is  necessary  to  add  that,  if  I  had 
not  felt  the  true  picture  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing to  be  also  a  lovable  picture,  I  should 
have  left  to  another  hand  the  task  of 
drawing  it. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BROWNING'S  THEOLOGY. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  has  not  the 
art  of  perspicuous  exposition.     Her  new 
contribution    to   the   discussion   concern- 
ing Browning's  religious  attitude   makes 
vagueness    vaguer   and   mysticism   more 
mystical.     Probably  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr 
is   right  in  contending  that  Browning, — 
in    this   respect   resembling  other  poets, 
even    Wordsworth,    for    example,  —  was 
very  jealous  of  its  being  supposed  that  he 
accepted    literally   the    cut-and-dried    for- 
mulas  of  any   Christian  Church.     Great 
idealists  see  farther  into  the  significance 
of  the  spiritual  faith  they  adopt  than  the 
ordinary  catechists,   and    very    naturally 
shrink  from  binding  themselves  by  dog- 
matic   phrases    which    may    very   inade- 
quately represent  the  insight  of  an  elevated 
imagination.     In  "  Saul,"  in   "Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  in  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  and  fifty  other  poems,  Brown- 
ing has  endeavored   to   depict  the  very 
heart  of  his  own  faith,  and  of  course  he 
prefers  his   own  mode  of  indicating  that 
faith  to  that  of  the  narrow-minded  Evan- 
gelical preacher,  or  the  technical  scholastic 
theologian,  or  the  cold  rationalistic  critic. 
No  doubt  he  told  Mr.  Buchanan  that  in 
his  (Mr.  Buchanan's)  sense  of  the  term, 
he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian  ;  but^ 
as  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  puts  it,  we  want  t( 
know    exactly    what    meaning    Mr.    Bu^ 
chanan  had  put  upon  the  term,  before  vr( 
can  attach   any  great  importance    to  thii 
asserted   denial.     It  is  as  plain  as  vivi( 
imaginative  expressions  can  make  it,  that 
if  Browning  was  not  in  some  very  deep 
and   true  sense  a  Christian,  —  a  believer 
even  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  —  his  lan- 
guage  is    elaborately  adapted    rather  to 
conceal  and  misrepresent  his  mind,  than 
to  express  it.     Nor  do  we  know  at  all  what 
Mrs.    Sutherland    Orr    means   by   distin-_ 
guishing  between  belief  in  Christ  and  be 
lief  in  revelation,  and  even  asserting  th< 
former  belief  strongly  on  Mr.  Browning's 
behalf,  while  denying  the  latter.     Belief  if 
the   divinity  of  Christ  is  absolutely  incor 
ceivable  without  the  belief  in  revelatiot 
Such  a  belief  implies  not  only  the  heart] 
acceptance   of  Christ's   humanity  as   ou< 
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ideal,  but  of  Christ's  humanity  as  setting 
forth  and  embodying  the  mind  of  God. 
What  does  revelation  mean  except  the 
unveiling  of  God,  the  lifting  of  the  veil 
from  the  otherwise  inscrutable  nature  of 
the  Creator?  Yet  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr, 
in  her  new  Contemporary  article,  while 
she  declares  Browning  to  have  been  a 
hearty  Christian  in  the  sense  of  holding, 
and  holding  with  more  and  more  con- 
fidence as  life  advanced,  the  divine  love 
to  have  been  manifested  in  Christ's  cross 
and  passion,  declares  that  "the  one  con- 
sistent fact  of  Mr.  Browning's  heterodoxy 
was  its  exclusion  of  any  belief  in  revela- 
tion." We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
whatever  a  "consistent  fact"  in  the  ab- 
stract may  mean,  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not 
at  all  consistent  with  the  definite  Chris- 
tianity she  has  conceded  to  him.  If  Mr. 
Browning  believed  (as  he  did)  in  Christ  as 
manifesting  God's  love  to  man,  he  believed 
in  him  as  revealing  God.  If  he  did  not 
hold  that  Christ  revealed  God,  he  did  not 
believe  in  his  divinity  at  all,  —  the  one 
reality  in  which  he  evidently  did  believe. 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  asserts,  indeed,  that 
the  possibility  of  Browning's  belief  in  the 
Christian  revelation  is  practically  "ex- 
cluded "  by  the  fact  that  he  insists  on  the 
uncertainties  of  faith,  and  that  he  speaks 
as  follows  in  one  place  of  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  our  belief:  "The  evidence  of 
divine  power  is  everywhere  about  us  ;  not 
so  the  evidence  of  divine  love.  That  love 
could  only  reveal  itself  to  the  human  heart 
by  some  supreme  act  of  human  tender- 
ness and  devotion  ;  the  fact  or  fancy  of 
Christ's  cross  or  passion  could  alone  sup- 
ply such  a  revelation."  Here,  as  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr  triumphantly  points  out, 
we  find  Mr.  Browning  declaring  that  even 
if  the  story  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion 
be  a  fancy,  it  still  seizes  on  the  human 
heart,  and  accounts  for  the  hold  taken 
upon  human  faith.  And  again,  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr  points  out  that  in  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  Mr.  Browning  makes 
his  meditative  pope  deplore  the  dogmatic 
certainties  in  which  men  rest  too  idly  ;,and 
further,  that  he  represents  the  evangelist 
John  as  predicting  that  an  age  of  doubt, 
—  of  receding  certainty,  —  will  quicken 
men's  spiritual  life,  which  has  been  too 
much  petrified  by  mechanical  clinging  to 
ossified  creeds.  Besides,  says  Mrs.  Suth- 
erland Orr,  Browning's  whole  attitude 
towards  the  belief  in  immortality  is  an 
attitude  not  of  confident  assurance,  but  of 
lively  hope.  And  lively  hope  implies  at 
least  some  uncertainty  of  the  thing  hoped 
for.      Well,  if  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  will 


extend  that  reasoning,  she  will  be  able 
to  prove  that  the  apostles  did  not  believe 
in  any  revealed  immortality.  "We  are 
saved  by  hope,"  says  St.  Paul ;  "  if  in  this 
life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable."  "  Be  ready 
always,"  says  St.  Peter,  "to  give  an  an- 
swer to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  St. 
John,  speaking  of  the  prospect  of  seeing 
God  as  he  is,  says  :  "  Every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  even 
as  he  is  pure."  Hence  it  seems  to  us 
ridiculous  to  argue  that  because  Mr. 
Browning  spoke  of  immortality  as  a  hope, 
and,  we  may  truly  say,  as  a  more  and 
more  confident  hope  as  life  drew  on,  he 
could  not  have  believed  iii  Christ's  revela- 
tion in  a  sense  closely  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  apostles  themselves  believed  in 
it.  If  his  hope  was  not  strictly  apostolic 
in  degree,  it  was  apostolic  in  kind.  As 
for  the  phrase,  "  The  fact  or  fancy  of 
Christ's  cross  or  passion  could  alone  sup- 
ply such  a  revelation,"  we  think  the  con- 
text shows  that  Browning  regarded  the 
need  of  man  as  so  deep  that  even  the 
fancy,  if  it  had  been  a  mere  fancy,  would 
have  proved  itself  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  love  which  had  inspired  such  a 
fancy.  There  is  what  may  seem  a  still 
stronger  passage  quoted  by  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr  :  "  I  know  all  that  may  be  said 
against  it  [the  Christian  scheme  of  salva- 
tion] on  the  ground  of  history,  of  reason, 
of  even  moral  sense.  I  grant  even  that  it 
may  be  a  fiction.  But  I  am  none  the  less 
convinced  that  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  as  Christians  apprehend  them,  sup- 
plies something  which  their  humanity  re- 
quires, and  that  it  is  true  for  them."  That 
means  surely  that  Mr.  Browning  conceives 
the  possibility  that  Christians  may  have 
misunderstood  completely  the  theology 
implied  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  but 
that  whether  they  have  misunderstood  it 
or  not,  —  and  he  only  puts  the  possibility 
that  they  may  have  misunderstood  it, — 
the  very  misunderstanding  involves  a 
glimpse  of  the  deep,  tender,  and  inex- 
haustible love  of  God.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  doubtless  what  is  called  heterodox. 
It  is  not  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  it  is  a  conception  leading 
men  to  the  Christian  faith  (just  as  a  sign- 
post leads  a  man  to  the  place  to  which  it 
points),  since  it  points  to  a  great  revela- 
tion,—  "revelation"  is  Mr.  Browning's 
own  word,  —  of  the  love  of  God  such  as 
the  Christian  faith  was  intended  to  an- 
nounce. Even  on  the  chance  that  the 
scheme  of  revelation  was  a  fiction,  Brown- 
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ing  certainly  held  that  it  was  a  fiction  based  j  his  earlier  power  to  mould  for  himself  a 
upon  a  great  subjective  truth  ;  and  even  |  rough  but  most  effective  and  impressive 


had  he  thought  it  a  fiction,  he  would  have 
agreed  more  with  those  who  held  it  to  be 
a  fact,  than  he  would  have  agreed  with 
those  who  simply  ignored  it  as  an  idle 
fable.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
hypothetical  admissions  were  only  hypo- 
thetical. No  one  who  reads  Browning's 
greater  poems  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of  his 
mind  and  life  went  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, towards  a  deeper  and  deeper  value 
for  the  Christian  revelation,  and  not 
towards  a  more  decided  distrust  of  it. 

We  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that 
Browning  was  not  what  could  be  called  an 
orthodox  disciple  of  any  Christian  Church. 
To  our  minds,  he  often  verges  on  panthe- 
ism in  his  optimistic  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  evil  as  in  some  sense  necessary  and  of 
divine  causation.  No  doubt  his  mind 
held  to  what  is  called  universalism,  and  to 
optimism  generally.  He  never  laid  any 
hold  of  the  notion  that  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  Church  which  might  be  a  safer 
guide  to  Christian  truth  than  the  individ- 
ual instincts  of  each  separate  soul.  He 
was  an  individualist  to  the  core,  and  be- 
lieved much  more  in  the  guidance  of  the 
affections  to  which  his  heart  inclined,  than 
in  the  guidance  of  the  reason.  Still,  the 
one  deepest  belief  of  his  life  was  that 
Christ  revealed  the  divine  mind  and  the 
divine  purpose  in  a  sense  so  profound, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  to 
him  a  real  word  of  God.  He  was  not  an 
Athanasian.  Perhaps  even  he  did  not 
hold  theologically  the  whole  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  But  he  held  to  the  incarnation  in 
a  sense  much  more  eager  and  much  more 
progressive  and  much  more  constant,  than 
he  held  to  any  of  the  doubts  or  hesitations 
which  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine  had 
suggested  to  him.  Browning  had  no  faith 
in  any  ecclesiastical  guidance,  sectarian  or 
otherwise.  Though  brought  up  a  Dis- 
senter, all  that  he  retained  of  Dissent  was 
his  intense  individualism,  his  inability  to 
submit  himself  to  any  mediate  guide  to 
God.  But  certainly  we  may  say  this  of 
him,  that  his  hypothetical  doubts  had  far 
less  part  in  him  than  his  growing  and  pas- 
sionate belief.  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  has 
not  made  things  much  plainer  by  her  dis- 
quisitions on  the  obscure  passages  in 
"  Ferishta's  Fancies"  and  "  La  Saisiaz," 
or  any  other  of  Browning's  crude  tran- 
scendentalisms of  later  years.  These  half- 
baked  compositions,  which  mark  rather 
his  later  impatience  of  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pressing thought  in  adequate  speech,  than 


form  of  speech,  will  never  count  much  for 
the  exposition  either  of  his  faith  or  his 
genius.  But  they  at  least  show  that  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Christ  is  the  great  revelation  of  God,  as 
he  grew  older,  incoherent  as  many  of  his 
attempts  to  affirm  this  were.  To  the  world 
in  general,  "Saul,"  "Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day,"  the  story  of  the  Arabian 
physician  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,'^ 
will  remain  Browning's  high-water  mark 
as  a  religious  poet,  though  not  perhaps  his 
high-water  mark  as  a  Christian  believer. 
He  was  a  heterodox  Christian,  no  doubt, 
with  certain  pantheistic  leanings,  but  he 
was  a  Christian  of  the  utmost  intensity. 
He  believed,  from  his  heart,  that  Christ 
revealed  God,  and  was  personally  the 
divine  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  a  great  deal 
deeper  and  a  great  deal  more  vivid  and 
personal  than  most  orthodox  Christians. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
BIRDS   ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BY  THE  REV.  THEODORE  WOOD,  F.E.S. 

Instinct  must  be  a  great  difficulty  to 
the  materialist ;  one  of  the  greatest  with 
which  he  has  to  contend.  VVhence  is  it? 
What  is  it?  The  secret  tuition  which 
directs  the  beaver  to  construct  its  dam, 
the  squirrel  to  lay  up  its  hidden  stores, 
the  spider  to  spin  its  silken  web;  the 
guiding  impulse  which  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  dying  year  is  taking  from  us 
half  our  feathered  friends,  and  bringing  ta 
us  in  their  place  a  host  of  their  hardier 
fellows.  We  have  the  facts.  Every  spring 
they  come,  every  autumn  they  go.  And 
as  they  arrive  they  meet  others  leaving, 
and  as  they  leave  they  meet  those  others 
returning —  a  double  ebb  and  flow  of 
feathered  life.  And  surely  enough  of  in- 
terest attaches  to  these  periodical  migra- 
tions without  the  need  for  prying  into 
questions  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
answer,  and  discussing  problems  which 
no  finite  mind  can  solve.  And,  after  all, 
we  do  know  the  two  great  causes  which 
act  as  the  principal  factors  in  turning 
birds  twice  a  year  into  feathered  pilgrims. 
One  cause  is  climate,  the  other  cause  is 
food.  A  bird  like  the  fieldfare,  although 
hardier  than  its  first  cousin  the  thrush,  is 
nevertheless  unable  to  bear  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  winter,  and  so  travels  southwards 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.     Some^ 
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times  even  our  winter  is  too  severe  for  its 
constitution,  and  then  it  travels  farther 
still,  and  spends  just  a  few  days  with  us 
on  its  return  journey  in  the  spring.  The 
swift,  on  the  other  hand,  a  native  of  north- 
ern Africa,  cannot  endure  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  summer,  and  so  flies  away  north- 
ward in  time  to  escape  the  pitiless  scorch- 
ing of  an  almost  equatorial  sun.  Probably 
no  bird  is  so  sensitive  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  leaves  its  home  to  avoid 
the  heat,  and  yet  suffers  terribly  if  the  air 
be  chill  in  the  land  of  its  temporary  so- 
journ. Often  and  often  have  swifts  been 
picked  up  dying  and  dead  in  the  later  days 
of  an  English  spring,  chilled  through  and 
through  by  a  biting  northerly  wind,  or 
frozen  by  the  cold  blast  which  comes  with 
the  hail  of  a  vernal  thunder-storm. 

The  question  of  food,  of  course,  is  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  climate.  Autumn 
frosts  begin,  and  the  insects  disappear, 
and  so  the  birds  which  prey  upon  those 
insects  are  perforce  obliged  to  depart, 
driven  hence  not  only  by  stress  of  weather, 
but  also  by  want  of  food.  But  again,  al- 
though our  British  Islands  cannot  supply 
the  swallow,  and  the  swift,  and  the  night- 
jar with  the  insects  which  they  need,  they 
can  supply  the  redwing  and  the  fieldfare 
with  worms,  and  snails,  and  slugs,  and 
hips  and  haws.  And  so  we  extend  hospi- 
tality, as  it  were,  to  one  class  of  birds, 
although  compelled  to  refuse  it  to  another, 
and  the  autumnal  exodus  is  balanced  by 
an  autumnal  immigration. 

Much  the  same  order  is  preserved  by 
these  travelling  birds,  both  in  their  ar- 
rival and  departure.  The  chiff-chaff  and 
the  willow-warbler  ("hay-bird,"  the  rustics 
call  him)  are  generally  the  first  to  come, 
and  usually  the  last  to  go.  Sometimes 
one  sees  them  even  in  the  gusty  days  of 
March,  and  they  linger  on  until  the  first 
frosts  of  autumn  bring  down  the  last  re- 
maining leaves  from  the  trees.  Close 
upon  them  follows  the  active  little  sand- 
martin,  bound  for  the  steep,  soft-walled 
quarries  wherein  it  can  scoop  out  its  odd 
little  burrows  with  little  exertion,  and  not 
rnuch  fear  of  molestation.  Then  one  no- 
tices a  house-martin  or  .two,  pioneers  of 
the  host  which  will  appear  a  few  days 
later;  and  then  the  fork-tailed  swallows 
come  ;  and  last  of  all  the  swifts,  which  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  before  the  latter  end  of 
May. 

The  old  ideas  about  these  birds  and 
their  "hibernation  "  still  linger,  it  seems, 
in  some  country  districts.  "  One  here  " 
(Konigsberg),  wrote  Master  George  Bouke- 
iey,  somewhere  about  the  year  1620,  "in 


his  net  drew  up  a  company  or  heape  of 
swallows  as  big  as  a  bushel,  fastened  by 
the  legs  and  bills  in  one;  which,  being- 
carried  to  their  stoves,  quickened  and  flew, 
and,  coming  again  in  the  cold  air,  dyed." 
And  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  almanack, 
published  in  the  year  of  grace  1889,  I  find 
precisely  the  same  statement  made  in  all 
sober  earnest  —  «>.,  that  swallows  ^o  not 
migrate,  but  at  the  approach  of  winter 
conceal  themselves  deep  down  in  ponds 
or  streams,  and  there,  clinging  together  in 
great  clusters,  lie  torpid  until  the  warm 
days  of  spring  call  them  once  more  to 
active  life  !  Strange  how  these  false  old 
notions  live  on  in  spite  of  daily  spreading 
knowledge. 

The  swift  is  one  of  the  ver}'  few  birds 
which  do  not  seem  utterly  exhausted  by 
their  long  journey  over  the  sea.  Five 
minutes  after  its  arrival  it  is  hawking  for 
flies  as  actively  as  if  it  had  just  left  its 
nest  after  a  long  night's  repose,  for  its 
astonishing  physique  is  scarcely  suscepti- 
ble of  fatigue,  and  the  untiring  muscles 
are  like  so  many  rods  and  strands  of  tem- 
pered steel.  Swallows  are  less  vigorous, 
and  are  generally  glad  enough  to  rest 
awhile  on  the  rigging  of  any  vessel  which 
they  may  chance  to  meet.  And  when 
they  reach  the  land  at  last  one  often  sees 
them  sitting  in  hundreds  upon  the  shore, 
too  wearied  even  to  snap  at  the  sand-flies- 
which  are  flitting  in  thousands  around 
them. 

So  with  other  birds  as  well.  Their 
strength  seems  most  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  length  of  their  journey,  and  the  im- 
migrants as  they  arrive  drop  upon  the 
shore,  utterly  unable  to  fly  for  another 
hundred  yards.  If  they  chance  to.be 
blown  out  of  their  course  by  contrary 
winds,  and  find  no  place  whereon  to  rest 
awhile,  they  perish.  The  gulls  and  the 
terns  are  better  off,  for  they  can  sit  on  the 
sea  itself  and  rest  as  long  as  they  wilU 
But  the  poor  migrants,  less  favored  by 
their  structure,  have  no  such  power;  and 
to  them  to  stop  in  their  flight,  unless  to- 
perch  awhile  upon  the  yards  of  a  friendly 
ship,  means  death. 

How  these  birds  find  their  way  to  the 
exact  spot  which  they  left  six  months 
before  is  a  puzzle  indeed  ;  yet  so  they  do. 
A  marked  pair  of  swallows  have  been 
known  to  return  year  after  year  to  the 
very  same  spot  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
very  same  house,  winging  their  way  thither 
over  some  three  or  four  thousand  interven- 
ing miles  of  land  and  sea.  What  a  mar- 
vellous memory  the  birds  must  have,  thus- 
to   recollect   all  the  details  of  a  journeyr 
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which  they  have  taken  perhaps  but  once 
previously,  and  that  six  or  seven  months 
before  I  For  they  must  surely  carry  with 
them  a  mental  map  of  the  country  over 
which  they  have  passed,  clear  and  distinct 
in  every  detail,  indelibly  photographed 
upon  their  tiny  brains.  Wonderful  as  is 
the  instinct  of  the  carrier  pigeon,  which 
brings  it  safely  home  from  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  it  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  these  tiny  migrants,  in 
whose  case  the  hundreds  of  miles  to  be 
travelled  are  replaced  by  as  many  thou- 
sands, and  which  have  to  journey  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  bourne  wholly  unknown. 
The  nightingale,  again,  is  a  very  regu- 
lar migrant  in  its  going  and  coming,  and 
i  have  often  thought  that  the  same  in- 
dividual bird  returns  again  and  again  to 
the  same  locality.  When  I  was  a  boy 
there  was  a  thick  bramble  bush  near  our 
house  to  which  always  resorted  a  night- 
ingale of  particularly  rich  and  exquisite 
song.  And  we  always  looked  out  —  or, 
rather,  listened  —  for  him  on  the  twelfth 
of  April.  On  the  eleventh  he  was  hardly 
€ver  there  ;  once,  I  think,  he  delayed  his 
coming  until  the  fifteenth.  But  in  other 
years,  as  a  rule  almost  without  exception, 
he  began  his  song  on  the  twelfth  ;  and 
then  we  used  to  go  out  in  the  evening  and 
whistle  in  answer  to  his  song,  while  he 
would  come  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer 
in  his  excitement,  until  at  last  he  would 
sit  in  a  hedge  only  some  four  or  five  yards 
away.  For  a  nightingale  is  always  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  a  rival,  real  or  supposed, 
and  can  easily  be  brought  to  close  quar- 
ters by  anyone  who  will  remain  motionless 
and  carefully  whistle  in  answer  to  the  bird 
at  every  break  in  his  song.  No  very  accu- 
rate imitation  of  his  own  rich  notes  is 
needed,  for  a  nightingale's  ear  is  not  at 
all  discriminating,  and  his  mind  is  simply 
filled  with  the  fact  that  he  has  been  chal- 
lenged to  a  sort  of  musical  duel.  And 
that  challenge  he  accepts  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  At  first,  as  one  answers  him,  he 
merely  tries  experiments,  singing  fresh 
notes  or  fresh  combinations,  and  then  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  f/ia/  strain  also  will  be 
imitated.  But  before  very  long  he  is  sure 
to  be  roused  to  keener  emulation,  and 
then,  in  his  excitement  and  —  I  fear  — 
jealousy,  he  will  sometimes  come  almost 
within  arm's  reach.  But  oh  !  the  squall 
which  he  sets  up  when  he  finds  out  his  mis- 
take, and  discovers  that  his  supposed  rival 
is  not  another  nightingale  at  all,  but  that 
lie  has  been  taken  in  and  deceived  by  a 
mere  human  biped  !  One  would  scarcely 
believe  that  it  could  proceed  from  a  night- 
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ingale's  throat,  far  less  from  that  self-same 
throat  from  which,  a  few  brief  moments 
before,  those  floods  of  liquid  melody  were 
welling.  Yet  the  bird  soon  forgets  his 
disappointment  and  disgust,  and  the  very 
next  night  one  can  go  and  entice  him  again 
in  like  manner. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  by  the  way,  that  the 
cock  nightingales  —  which  alone  sing,  in 
spite  of  Shakespeare's  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary*—  precede  the  hen  birds  by  several 
days,  and  appear  to  spend  the  interval 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  practising 
their  choicest  melodies.  For  a  nightin- 
gale's voice  suffers  somewhat  during  his 
ten  months  and  a  fortnight  of  silence,  and 
a  little  preliminary  practice  is  necessary 
before  his  lost  powers  come  back  to  him. 
And  full  well  do  the  bird-catchers  know 
that  if  he  is  to  thrive  in  captivity  and 
freely  pour  out  the  beauties  of  his  song, 
he  must  be  trapped  now,  before  he  has 
chosen  his  mate ;  for  if  he  be  taken  after 
his  choice  is  made,  he  will  surely  pine 
away  and  die.  So  they  tempt  him  with 
mealworms,  whose  attractions  he  cannot 
resist;  and  then  for  him  it  is  good-bye  to 
the  woods  forever. 

Although  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
usually  ceases  by  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June  —  for  after  the  olive- 
brown  eggs  are  hatched,  and  his  mate  has 
no  longer  to  be  comforted  during  her 
weary  vigils,  his  voice  breaks  and  goes 
—  the  bird  remains  with  us  until  well  on 
into  the  summer,  and  seldom  takes  his 
departure  until  quite  the  latter  end  of 
August.  By  that  time  many  of  the  mi- 
grants are  going  or  gone.  The  cuckoo  is 
generally  the  first  to  leave  :  — 

In  July  he  begins  to  fiy, 
Come  August  go  he  must. 

The  brown,  hairy  caterpillars  —  "  woolly 
bears,"  we  called  them — on  which  he 
loves  to  feed  have  all  "spun  up"  in  their 
silken  cradles,  and  turned  to  pupae,  for 
which  he  does  not  care  at  all.  The  cli- 
mate, too,  tries  him  a  little,  for  he  seems 
to  know  that  the  cooling  nights  will  soon 
grow  cooler  still.  And  so  off  he  goes, 
pioneer  of  the  great  autumnal  exodus, 
back  to  his  South  African  home,  where 
hairy  caterpillars  are  always  to  be  found, 
and  floods,  and  hail,  and  snow,  and  bitter 
east  wind  have  no  terrors. 

Then  goes  the  nightingale,  quietly  and 
unobtrusively.     One  does  not  miss  him. 

•  The  nightingale,  if  skg  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v  ,  Scene  i,) 
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for  his  song  has  been  silent  for  weeks.  A 
few  days  later  the  swift,  delicate  of  con- 
stitution, and  intolerant  of  cold  night 
dews,  leaves  its  friends  the  swallows  and 
the  martins,  and  sets  out  also  upon  its  long 
pilgrimage.  The  nightjar,  too,  goes  about 
the  same  time  ;  and  strangely  bold  does  it 
become  for  the  while,  and  curiously  in- 
different to  the  usually  detested  daylight. 
Once,  in  this  autumn  season,  I  knew  a 
travelling  nightjar  to  come  and  sit  upon  a 
window  ledge  while  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens;  and  there  it  quietly  rested 
for  some  little  time,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  us  were  standing  and  watching 
it,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  away. 
When  it  had  rested  sufficiently  it  turned 
its  head  towards  the  sea,  which  lay  about 
a  mile  away,  and  set  off  upon  its  journey. 
And  this  was  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
a  hot  August  day. 

Next  one  fails  to  notice  the  pretty,  ac- 
tive little  flycatchers,  which  all  the  summer 
long  have  been  busily  hawking  for  flies 
and  such  minute  life-atoms  before  our  very 
windows  ;  for  they  are  confiding  little  fel- 
lows, these  flycatchers,  and  not  at  all  afraid 
of  man  at  moderately  close  quarters.  And 
then  one  no  longer  sees  a  whitethroat  flit 
out  of  the  hedge  and  dive  in  again  a  few 
yards  farther  on.  The  corncrake  is  silent 
too,  for  he  is  over  the  sea  by  now,  and 
comfortably  settled  in  his  winter  quarters. 
And  then  the  swallows  and  the  martins 
begin  to  congregate  together  in  those 
ominous  gatherings  which  are  so  sure  a 
precursor  of  autumn  ;  and  one  knows  that 
in  a  few  brief  hours  they  will  have  left  us 
also.  And  when  they  go  very  few  of  our 
summer  visitors  are  left;  and  the  short- 
ening days  and  the  fast-falling  leaves  tell 
only  too  surely  of  the  bleak  and  chilly  days 
at  hand. 

The  chiff-chaff  is  almost  the  last  to 
leave  us  ;  for  it  is  a  robust  little  being, 
and  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather, 
and  so  remains  until  it  has  seen  almost 
the  last  of  its  fellow-emigrants  depart. 
But  the  kestrel  is  the  last  of  all,  for  he 
goes  not  until  near  upon  December,  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  mice  do  not 
venture  from  their  holes.  And  even  then 
he  leaves  a  few  of  his  kind  behind  him, 
representatives  of  the  family,  so  to  speak, 
while  he  himself  is  absent  abroad. 

And  while  all  this  company  have  been 
departing,  a  band  of  substitutes  have  been 
silently  taking  their  places.  Birds  from 
the  far  north,  these,  most  of  them,  hardy 
of  constitution  and  inured  to  cold,  and  yet 
not  able  to  endure  the  biting  winter  frosts 
of  the  lands  where  they  hie  them  in  sum- 


mer. But  some  come  from  the  south,  like 
the  woodcock,  which  is  regular  almost  to 
a  day  —  the  20th  of  October  —  and  stops 
to  rest  for  a  brief  space  by  the  sea  before 
travelling  on  to  inland  woods.  Terribly 
exhausted  they  are,  some  of  them ;  so 
exhausted  that  they  can  be  knocked  down 
with  a  stick,  or  even  captured  by  hand. 
For  they  have  not  the  iron  muscles  of  the 
swift  and  the  sea-gulls,  but  can  just  swing 
their  way  over  the  sea,  and  no  more.  And 
so  a  short  sojourn  by  the  shore  is  neces- 
sary, that  strength  may  be  regained  for 
the  last  part  of  the  long  journey. 

The  short-eared  owl,  or  woodcock  owl, 
comes  with  them,  although  it  is  not  of 
them,  and  then  for  a  time  has  a  very  un- 
owl-like  way  of  getting  into  turnip  fields, 
and  so  being  flushed  with  the  partridges. 
This  owl,  like  the  kestrel  in  winter,  always 
leaves  some  of  its  number  behind  when  it 
goes  over  the  sea  in  the  spring.  Strange, 
this  division  of  forces,  the  one  band  going 
off  regularly  to  the  Continent  to  nest,  and 
the  other  band  as  regularly  staying  behind. 
The  fieldfares  and  the  redwings,  most 
social  of  birds,  come  down  from  their 
homes  in  the  north,  banished  for  six  long 
months  and  more  by  the  icy  hand  of  win- 
ter. And  so  they  visit  us,  and  hunt  in  the 
field  for  slugs  and  worms,  and  for  hips  and 
haws  in  the  hedges.  And  they  always 
come  in  such  flocks ;  "  not  in  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions."  They  have  no  idea  of 
solitude  at  all,  but  must  fly  in  company, 
and  feed  in  company,  and  roost  in  com- 
pany all  the  winter  long.  And  when 
spring  comes  round  again  they  return  to 
their  northern  haunts,  and  nest  in  com- 
pany there. 

But  sometimes  even  our  comparatively 
mild  winters  are  too  severe  for  the  field- 
fare and  the  redwing,  and  then  they  betake 
themselves,  first  to  the  sheltered  valleys 
on  our  southern  shores,  where  the  sharp 
north  wind  may  justly  be  expected  to  lose 
its  sting  and  bitterness,  and  then,  if  still 
the  frost  should  hold,  to  lands  more  south- 
ern still.  But  it  is  seldom  that  one  does 
not  see  the  pretty,  speckle-breasted  birds 
all  the  winter  long;  and  good  cause  in- 
deed has  the  farmer  to  bless  them  for 
their  coming,  when  he  thinks  —  if  ever  he 
does  so  think  —  of  all  the  snails  and  slugs 
which  they  have  captured  for  him. 

Snipes,  too,  come  over  in  mid-autumn  — 
great  snipes,  common  snipes,  tiny  jack- 
snipes,  and  other  snipes  too  very  often  — 
by  way  of  reinforcement  to  those  whom 
early  in  the  year  they  left  behind  them. 
For  some  of  these  birds  —  like  naturalized 
foreigners — for  family  or  other   reasons 
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see  fit  to  make  our  country  tbe  land  of 
their  adoption,  and  go  not  away  in  the 
spring  when  all  their  fellows  depart.  And 
in  early  summer  days,  as  one  walks 
through  the  low  marsh  lands,  one  sees 
these  settlers  flying  aloft,  and  persever- 
ingly  "  drumming,"  in  that  strange  way  of 
theirs,  high  up  in  the  air  above.  How  or 
why  they  do  this  I  do  not  know  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  has  quite  settled 
that  question.  But  probably  the  vibration 
of  the  rapidly  quivering  wings  is  the  actual 
cause  of  the  sound,  for  it  is  only  uttered 
—  if  one  may  justly  employ  that  term  — 
as  the  bird  flutters  downwards  in  his 
descent.  Meanwhile  the  hen  is  sitting 
closely  upon  her  eggs,  or  zealously  guard- 
ing her  newly  hatched  young.  And  he 
who  catches  sight  of  her  will  only  do  so 
by  purest  accident. 

According  to  M.  Fatio,  who  recently 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
Physiological  Society  of  Geneva,  the 
snipe  is  an  amateur  surgeon  in  a  small 
way,  and  not  only  dresses  any  wounds 
which  it  may  receive  with  down  plucked 
from  its  own  body,  but  even  manufactures 
splints  wherewith  to  secure  a  broken 
limb.  According  to  this  observer,  who 
brought  forward  a  quantity  of  evidence  in 
order  to  corroborate  his  statements,  the 
stem  of  a  feather  serves  as  the  actual 
splint,  and  is  fastened  to  the  leg  by  means 
of  a  long  strip  of  narrow-leaved  grass 
wound  tightly  round  and  round.  And  the 
bird  is  also  said  to  take  great  care  properly 
to  "set"  the  bone  before  applying  the 
bandage.  In  one  case  brought  forward 
by  M.  Fatio  a  poor  wounded  snipe,  shot 
in  both  legs  and  lost  for  the  time,  was 
found  next  day  to  have  applied  such 
splints  to  both  its  fractured  limbs,  and  on 
its  beak,  clogged  with  coagulated  blood, 
was  still  some  of  the  down  which  it  had 
applied  as  a  dressing. 

Among  the  smaller  birds,  the  snow 
bunting  and  the  brambling  are  strictly 
winter  visitors;  but  the  former,  being  a 
hardy  Norseman,  is  usually  content  with 
Scottish  weather,  and  only  comes  south 
now  and  then.  The  brambling  goes 
everywhere,  and  is  far  more  commonly  to 
be  met  with  ;  for  it  is  a  gregarious  bird, 
like  the  fieldfare  and  the  redwing,  and 
travels  in  large  flocks.  But  one  is  very 
apt  to  mistake  it  for  its  first  cousin  the 
chaffinch.  The  two  birds  are  so  very 
much  alike  in  size,  and  color,  and  habits. 
And  as  they  are  very  good  friends,  as  near 
relations  should  be,  and  feed  and  live  to- 
gether on  perfectly  amicable  terms,  one 
cannot  well  be  blamed  for  confusing  the 
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two  together,  and  looking  on  the  wholfr 
flock  as  composed  of  chaffinches  only. 

But  ducks,  and  certain  of  the  marsh- 
loving  birds,  form  the  main  body  of  the 
army  of  winter  migrants.  They  come  ia 
great  variety,  and  also  in  some  abundance. 
Not  quite  so  commonly  as  they  did  in 
days  of  old,  however  ;  that  is  not  to  be 
expected,  for  we  are  so  fond  of  draining 
our  old  fen-lands,  and  growing  corn  and 
turnips  where  was  nothing  but  ooze  and 
slime,  and  naturally  the  ducks  do  not  like 
the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  Where 
are  they  to  find  worms  and  water-snails  if 
we  will  persist  in  drying  up  all  the  mud.? 
So  that  when  one  goes  into  the  fenny-land 
of  Norfolk,  and  engages  the  natives  ia 
friendly  converse,  one  l)ears  much  about 
ducks  in  the  past,  but  not  much  about 
ducks  in  the  present.  But  then  the  fen- 
land  in  Norfolk  forms  one  of  those  dis- 
tricts where  every  one  goes  out  with  a  gun. 
The  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  is  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter,  for  who  is  to  enforce 
its  regulation  when  the  nearest  policeman 
is  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  and  the 
country  all  around  is  a  practical  wilder- 
ness ?  So  that  one  hears  the  gun  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer,  and  every  year 
the  birds  become  fewer  and  fewer.  One 
sedge-warbler  in  a  long  day's  outing,  when 
one  ought  to  have  seen  or  heard  fifty  or 
sixty  1  That  was  my  record  two  years  ago,- 
and  other  birds  were  scarce  in  proportion. 
The  pity  of  it  —  the  pity  of  it!  And  we 
cannot  replace  them,  cannot  bring  them 
back.  Our  marsh  birds  are  most  surely 
doomed,  and  twenty  years  hence,  perhaps, 
will  be  but  casual  visitors,  like  the  avocet 
and  the  stork  and  the  spoonbill,  which 
once  bred  commonly  in  our  islands,  and 
now  are  but  seldom  seen. 

That  is  why  the  autumnal  immigration- 
of  our  marshland  birds  has  something  of 
sadness  about  it;  for  one  feels  that  they 
will  not  so  come  much  longer,  and  that 
every  year  is  reducing  their  numbers. 
What  will  our  bird-fauna  be  like  in  the 
time  to  come  t  The  hawks  are  going,  and 
the  owls  are  going,  and  the  kingfisher  is 
going,  and  one  seldom  sees  a  magpie  or  a 
jay.  Terns  and  sea-gulls  are  shot  in  thou- 
sands, that  their  wings  may  be  used  to 
"decorate"  ladies'  bonnets,  or  from  mere 
love  of  killing;  and  starlings,  and  robins, 
and  sparrows,  and  finches  are  shot,  and 
their  plumage  dyed  to  resemble  that  of 
their  gaudier  fellows.  The  pity  of  it  — 
the  pity  of  it !  Shall  we  find  out  our  mis- 
take before  it  is  too  late  ?  Or  shall  we- 
1  live  at  last  in  a  birdless  world,  in  whicb 
the  insect  is  master  of  all? 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE   YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD. 

Among  the  ever-diminishing  number  of 
Institutions  which  connect  the  life  of  the 
present  day  with  that  of  a  more  picturesque 
past,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal  Guard,  pop- 
ularly known  as  "  Beefeaters,"  are  con- 
spicuous. There  are  few  prettier  sights 
in  London  than  that  of  the  little  band  of 
yeomen  in  their  quaint  costume,  filing 
through  the  Park  and  Mall  on  a  drawing- 
room  day,  to  their  duty  in  the  palace. 
There  has  been  much  learned  discussion 
among  etymologists  as  to  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  word  beefeater,  by  which 
name  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  have  long 
been  known. 

Some  have  considered  it  derived  from 
the  French  buffetier,  with  reference  to 
waiting  at  the  royal  table.  But  though  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  yeomen  to  carry  in 
the  dishes  for  the  royal  table,  it  seems 
that  the  duty  of  officiating  at  the  buffet,  or 
sideboard,  devolved  on  an  officer  of  supe- 
rior rank,  probably  on  a  gentleman  usher  ; 
at  present  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
is  that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word 
is  the  right  one,  viz.,  an  eater  of  beef. 
The  corps  was  established  by  Henry  the 
-Seventh  at  his  coronation  in  1485,  as  a 
body-guard,  "on  which  day,"  says  Lord 
Verulam,  "as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head 
had  put  peril  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  in- 
stitute for  the  better  securing  of  his  person 
a  band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain, 
to  attend  by  the  name  of  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard."  These  men,  according  to  the 
<:hronicler  Hall,  were  to  be  "  hardy,  strong, 
and  of  agilitie,"  and  he  adds  that  it  was 
thought  the  king  must  have  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  court  of  France,  "  for  men 
remember  not  any  king  of  England,  before 
that  tyme,  which  used  such  a  furniture  of 
daily  souldjours."  This  was  very  likely 
the  case,  as  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France 
organized  a  similar  body  of  archers  of  the 
guard  called,  "La  Petite  Garde  de  son 
Corps,"  in  1475.  Hentzner,  in  his  "  Trav- 
els," tells  us  that  the  guardof  yeomen  was 
to  be  composed  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest 
men  that  could  be  found  in  all  England. 
Such  stress  having  been  laid  on  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  men,  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  they  would  naturally  have  been 
great  eaters  of  beef,  the  national  dish  of 
the  day.  Moreover,  beef  was  cheap,  for 
when  the  butchers  under  Henry  the  Eighth 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  mutton  at 
three-farthings  a  pound,  the  price  of  beef 
was  only  one  halfpenny.  In  fact,  one  ai- 
rways imagines  the  diet  of  our  forefathers 
to  have   been  composed  largely  of  roast 
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beef  and  mustard,  varied  by  huge  capons 
and  venison  pasties,  and  an  almost  unlim- 
ited quantity  of  beer  !  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
new  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  popularly 
supposed  to  have  very  excellent  appetites, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  allusions  to 
them  in  various  old  works.  Cowley,  in  his 
poem  called  "  The  Wish,"  seems  to  refer 
to  the  yeomen  when  he  writes,  "  and  chines 
of  beef  innumerable  send  me,  or  from  the 
stomach  of  the  guard  defend  me."  Again, 
in  the  old  play  of  "  Histrio  Mastix,"  pub- 
lished about  1610,  one  of  the  characters  — 
—  Mavortius  —  dismisses  his  serving  men 
with  the  words  :  — 

Begone  yee  greedy  beefeaters :  y'are  best 
The  Callis  Cormorants  from  Dover  roade 
Are  not  so  chargeable  as  you  to  feed, 

which  helps  us  to  trace  back  the  use  of 
the  word  beefeater,  as  a  person  of  large 
appetite,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  another  old  work, 
Earle's  "  Microcosmography,"  an  individ- 
ual is  referred  to  as  "a  terrible  farmer  on 
a  piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave 
the  guard  ofiE  sooner."  Finally,  a  certain 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  by  name, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  1669,  mentions  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard  in  his  "Travels."  "They 
are  called,"  he  says,  "in  jest,  beefeaters, 
that  is,  eaters  of  beef,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable portion  is  allowed  them  everyday." 
Under  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  number  of 
yeomen  was  increased  to  two  hundred,  of 
whom  one  hundred  were  mounted.  When 
on  active  service,  many  were  added,  for 
at  the  siege  of  Terouenne  in  1513,  the 
king,  we  read,  was  attended  by  "six  hun- 
dred yeomen  of  his  garde,  all  in  white 
gaberdines  and  cappes,"  and  when  Tour- 
nay  fell  into  his  hands,  among  other  forces, 
four  hundred  archers  of  the  guard  were 
kept  for  its  protection. 

In  the  year  1520,  one  hundred  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard  accompanied  the  new  lord 
deputy,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  Ireland  —  a 
fact  which  is  noteworthy,  as  being  one  of 
the  very  few  instances  of  their  being  em- 
ployed in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a 
royal  body-guard.  In  fact,  the  occasions 
on  which  they  served  out  of  England  are 
not  very  numerous,  one  of  the  last  being 
in  1544,  when  we  hear  of  their  attending 
the  king  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  These 
yeomen,  consisting  as  they  did  of  picked 
men,  were  famous  archers  and  foremost  in 
all  games  of  skill.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
in  1515,  we  read  of  King  Henry  and  his 
Qu«-en  Katharine  being  on  a  visit  to  Green- 
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wich  :  "  And  as  they  rode  towards  Shooters 
Hill  they  espied  a  company  of  tall  yeomen, 
clothed  all  in  green,  with  green  hoods  and 
bows  and  arrows,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred.  All  of  these  archers  were  of  the 
King's  Guard,  and  had  thus  apparelled 
themselves  to  make  solace  to  the  king." 
One  of  the  yeomen  at  their  head  styled 
himself  Robin  Hood,  who,  after  the  shoot- 
ing match  was  over,  regaled  their  Majes- 
ties with  venison  and  wine,  "  to  their  great 
contentacion ; "  and  then  escorted  them 
back  to  Greenwich. 

Edward  the  Sixth  took  great  pride  in 
the  corps,  and  himself  joined  at  times  in 
their  sports  and  exercises.  In  1552,  when 
the  young  king  went  in  state  to  Sussex, 
the  guard  had  given  them  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  livery  bows  and  twenty- 
four  gilt  javelins  "  for  their  furniture,"  or, 
as  we  should  say,  equipment,  together 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sheaves 
of  arrows,  which,  with  the  cases  and  gir- 
dles, cost  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  of  the  money  of  that  day. 
In  1527  they  had  been  given  a  livery  of 
scarlet  for  the  first  time. 

Queen  Mary  expended  a  large  sunj  in 
the  ornamentation  of  their  uniform,  as 
much  as  one  thousand  pounds  being  given 
to  one  Peter  Richardson,  "  maker  of  the 
spangles  for  the  rich  coats  of  the  Queen's 
Highness's  guard."  Again  seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ounces 
of  gilt  spangles  were  employed  for  the 
embroidery  of  the  liveries  of  her  Majesty's 
Guard,  footmen,  and  messengers. 

Elizabeth  kept  the  number  of  yeomen 
in  ordinary  at  about  two  hundred;  but, 
with  an  eye  to  economy,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  extra  yeomen  to  one  hundred  and 
seven.  Hentzner  was  present  at  Green- 
wich, in  1598,  and  saw  Elizabeth  dine  in 
public,  in  the  usual  stately  fashion.  "The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  he  says,  "  entered 
bareheaded,  clothed  in  scarlet  with  a 
golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in 
at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty  dishes.'* 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  very  well-behaved  body 
of  men,  for  instances  of  crime  being  im- 
puted to  them  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  1511,  however,  we  hear  of  a  certain 
member  of  the  King's  Guard  being  exe- 
cuted for  murder.  Although  high  in  the 
king's  favor,  he  "  slew  wilfully  a  servant 
of  my  Lord  Wi  Hough  by 's,  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster;  wherefore  the  king,  ab- 
horring that  deed  and  setting  aside  all 
affection,  caused  him  to  be  hanged  in  the 
palace  at  Westminster,  where  he  hong  two 
^  daies  in  example  of  other."    A  few  years 


later,  we  learn  that  one  Richard  Smith 
was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for 
spreading  abroad  "lewd  and  seditious 
books;  "  a  curious  offence  for  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Guard.  Before  being  sent 
to  prison,  his  coat  was  taken  from  his  back 
and  he  was  discharged  the  service. 

James  the  First  had  two  hundred  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard,  some  of  whom  were  to 
attend  on  Prince  Henry.  They  were  dil- 
igently to  keep  guard  in  the  great  cham- 
ber, suffering  no  stranger  to  pass.  It  was 
also  directed  that  two  of  them,  with  hal- 
berts,  should  attend  at  the  gate  to  assist 
the  porters  to  execute  their  office,  and  the 
orders  to  be  observed  in  time  of  infection, 
and  on  other  occasions.  They  were  to  be 
especially  careful  to  keep  the  great  cham- 
ber free  from  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  one,  and  from  four  in  the  evening 
until  seven,  that  his  Highness  might 
quietly  take  his  repast  in  the  Presence 
Chamber.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth.  Probably  enough 
they  were  suppressed,  together  with  other 
vain  shows  and  institutions,  only  to  be 
revived  at  the  Restoration.  Charles  the 
Second  reduced  their  number,  in  1668,  to 
one  hundred,  and  supernumeraries  were 
placed  on  half-pay,  amounting  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  annum.  Until  this  period  the 
captain  received  no  fee  or  salary,  his  only 
allowance  having  been  an  official  gown. 
The  office,  however,  was  generally  com- 
bined with  some  more  remunerative  ap- 
pointment. Charles  the  Second  now 
granted  the  captain  a  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  —  later  on  raised  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
captaincy  is  now  always  held  by  a  peer. 

For  many  years  the  men  who  mounted 
guard  at  St.  James's  Palace  each  day 
(about  thirty  in  number)  had  fixed  rations 
provided  for  them  on  a  very  liberal  scale, 
as  the  following  menu  will  show :  These 
thirty  yeomen  were  allowed  twenty-four 
pounds  of  beef,  eighteen  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, and  sixteen  pounds  of  veal,  together 
with  thirty-six  loaves  and  two  pounds  of 
butter;  twenty-seven  gallons  of  beer  were 
allowed  in  winter,  and  one  gallon  extra  in 
the  more  thirsty  days  of  summer.  The 
dinner  was  cooked  in  the  royal  kitchen, 
and  served  in  two  messes,  one  for  each 
guard.  There  were  extra  allowances  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  haunches  of 
venison  twice  a  year,  five  geese  on  Michael- 
mas day,  and  three  plum-puddings  every 
Sunday.  Whenever  the  guns  fired  a/<f«/ 
de  joie^  as  on  the  birthdays  of  members 
of  the  royal  family,  which  were  called 
"  pitcher  days,"  wine  was  added  to  the 
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usual  fare.  A  curious  note  for  4th  June, 
1802,  informs  us  that  "no  claret  was  al- 
lowed, as  there  was  no  ball ;"  and,  again, 
in  181 1,  on  the  queen's  birthday,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  George  the  Third,  it  is  re- 
marked that  no  wine  was  allowed.  This 
table  allowance  was  abolished  in  1813  on 
the  score  of  expense,  the  men  when  on 
duty  being  given  board  wages  instead. 
According  to  some  new  orders  issued  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  captain  of 
the  yeomen  in  1738,  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  men  had  adopted  a  slovenly 
way  of  dressing,  which  brought  a  sharp 
reprimand  from  their  commanding  officer, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  pipeclay  or  its  equiva- 
lent. One  of  the  clauses  is  as  follows : 
"Whereas  it  has  been  observed  of  late 
time  that  several  of  the  guard,  to  the  great 
dishonor  of  the  service,  have  been  very 
negligent  in  keeping  themselves  neat  and 
clean  while  they  have  been  on  duty,  hav- 
ing their  shoes,  stockings,  and  gloves 
dirty,  and  their  hair  and  wigs  unpowdered, 
and  not  wearing  the  gloves  and  stockings 
provided  them  by  his  Majesty,  and  having 
been  negligent  in  keeping  their  partisans 
clean.  It  is  ordered  that  the  officer  in 
waiting  shall  take  care  that  no  such  neg- 
lect shall  occur  again,  etc."  Any  yeoman 
offending  in  these  respects  might,  in  fu- 
ture, be  discharged  from  his  wait,  and  was 
liable  to  forfeit  his  salary. 

As  regards  the  costume  and  equipment 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  a  red  livery  was 
first  given  them  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  before  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  worn  white.  A  rose  was 
embroidered  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
coat;  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
First  the  thistle  was  combined  with  the 
rose,  and  the  shamrock  was  added  at 
the  Union.  The  stockings  have  been  of 
different  colors,  blue,  grey,  and  white. 
The  scarlet  hose  and  Elizabethan  ruff 
were  restored  to  them  by  George  the 
Fourth.  Rosettes  of  red  leather  were 
given  them,  in  1785,  instead  of  shoe- 
buckles.  The  present  rosettes  are  made 
of  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  The  yeo- 
men were  first  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, which  gradually  yielded  to  the 
arquebus.  Sometimes  they  carried  pikes 
and  partisans.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  they  gave  up  the  arquebus  and  re- 
tained the  partisan,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  Restoration.  In  1743,  when 
the  yeomen  attended  George  the  Second 
to  Hanover,  they  were  armed  with  parti- 
sans when  the  king  halted,  on  other  occa- 
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sions  with  carbines.  For  many  years  the 
places  in  the  corps  were  bought  and  sold, 
large  fees  being  paid  on  appointment. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  captain's  fee  was  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds,  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
cheque  ten  pounds  ten  shillings,  captain's 
servant  sixteen  shillings,  and  so  on  ;  while 
five  pounds  were  charged  for  "  cloaks  "and 
the  same  sum  for  "  treat,"  a  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  was  monopolized 
by  "sword''  and  two  shillings  by  "quilt.'* 
In  1835  the  system  of  selling  and  purchas- 
ing these  various  situations  was  abolished, 
together  with  the  fees  on  appointment. 
The  chief  posts  were  henceforth  to  be 
filled  by  officers  on  half-pay,  while  the 
privates  were  to  be  non-commissioned 
officers  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
The  force  at  present  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  yeomen,  together  with  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  four  exons, 
and  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  who  acts  as 
adjutant.  The  word"exon"is  probably 
derived  from  an  old  French  word  signify- 
ing "  exempt,"  and  is  applied  to  a  resident 
officer  who  sleeps  at  St.  James's  as  com- 
mander of  the  yeomen  on  duty,  and  is 
exempted  from  the  usual  guard-mounting, 
and  the  like.  The  clerk  of  the  cheque 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  was  doubtless  employed  in  keeping  a 
record  of  the  fines  imposed  as  penalties 
for  any  breaches  of  discipline.  Six  of  the 
corps  are  styled  yeomen  hangers  from  it 
being  their  duty  in  former  times  to  put  up 
and  take  down  the  royal  tapestry  or  arras, 
while  two  others  are  called  yeomen  bed- 
goers  from  their  being  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  king's  bedding,  and  the  like. 
Besides  attending  on  royalty,  other  duties 
have  at  different  times  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  yeomen  guard.  Such  was  that  of  ar- 
resting persons  of  high  station.  Thus 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  Wolsey's  enmity,  was  attacked 
by  Sir  Henry  Marney,  captain  of  the 
king's  guard,  with  one  hundred  of  his 
yeomen,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  and, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  was  by  a  body  of 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  that  the  great  car- 
dinal himself  was  brought  from  Sheffield 
to  the  Tower.  Another  of  their  duties 
was  to  carry  the  bodies  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  to  the  grave. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  they  were 
thus  employed  was  in  1817,  OQ  the  death 
of  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George 
the  Fourth,  when  one  of  their  number  was 
injured.  Since  this  they  have  only  at- 
tended at  the  ceremony  of  lying-in-state. 
During  the    Chartist   demonstFations  in 
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1848,  the  whole  available  force  of  beef- 
eaters was  stationed  at  St.  James's  Palace. 
Before  closing  this  brief  account  of  the 
oldest  corps  in  England,  some  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  warders  of  the  Tower. 
They  were  never  really  incorporated  with 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  though  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  they  have 
worn  the  same  picturesque  costume  —  the 
design  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  we  owe 
to  Holbein.  The  warders  are  appointed 
solely  by  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  to 
whom  the  lord  chamberlain  applies  when- 
ever he  needs  the  services  of  beefeaters 
irom  the  Tower  at  any  state  ceremony. 
Under  James  the  First  it  was  ordered  that 
Ttwenty-five  should  always  remain  within 


THE  YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD. 


the  Tower  to  the  keeping  of  the  gates 
from  their  first  opening  in  the  morning 
until  their  closing  at  night,  and  that  they 
should  each  carry  a  halbert  or  bill  where- 
soever they  went  within  the  said  Tower. 
They  do  not  wear  the  shoulder-belt,  as 
they  never  carried  carbines.  The  old  cer- 
emony of  the  "keys"  is  still  kept  up. 
Within  the  Bloody  Gate  nightly,  at  eleven 
P.M.,  the  sentry  of  the  guard  challenges 
the  chief  warder  who  is  in  possession  of 
the  keys  of  the  fortress,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  "Keys."  "Whose  keys?" 
"  Queen  Victoria's  keys."  Thereupon  the 
warder  exclaims  :  "  God  bless  Queen  Vic- 
toria." To  this  the  soldiers  respond,  the 
keys  pass  on,  and  the  guard  disperse. 


The  Curative  Effect  of  Music.  — The 
■alleged  curative  effect  of  music  has  afforded 
a  topic  of  discussion  for  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial nine  days,  and  is  still  a  matter  for 
remark.  Meanwhile,  proof  upon  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  subject  accumulates.  A 
writer  who  dates  from  Guy's  Hospital,  quotes 
a  medical  treatise  written  by  a  Spanish  lady 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
which  music  is  represented  as  "that  which 
tends  most  to  comfort,  rejoice,  and  strengthen 
the  brain,"  and  as  a  disarmer  of  epilepsy. 
We  ourselves  called  attention,  some  time  ago, 
to  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously  in  1749, 
and  entitled  **  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Musick,  with  the  Application  to  the 
Cure  of  Diseases."  This  work,  however,  is 
later  by  twenty  years  than  a  little  book, 
"Medicina  Musica;  or,  A  Mechanical  Essay 
on  the  Effects  of  Singing,  Music,  and  Dancing 
on  Human  Bodies,"  written  by  Richard 
Browne,  an  apothecary  of  Oldham.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Browne  first 
issued  his  treatise  anonymously,  but  was  after- 
wards persuaded  to  publish  a  new  edition  with 
his  name  attached.  The  speciality  of  the  work 
is  its  recommendation  of  the  exercise  of  sing- 
ing as  useful  in  certain  disorders.  In  dis- 
cussing this  point  the  author  lays  down  a 
number  of  propositions,  beginning,  "  There  is 
a  sympathy  betwixt  the  soul  and  animal 
spirits,"  and  going  on  to  assert  that  animal 
spirits  regulate  the  action  of  the  heart ;  that 
the  pressure  of  air  in  the  lungs  caused  by 
singing  more  effectually  removes  deleterious 
matter  from  the  blood,  and  so  on.  We  can- 
not follow  the  "ingenious"  writer's  argu- 
ments ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  eminent  phi- 
losopher who  lately  advised  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  to  try  lively  airs  upon  patients  was 
anticipated  by  the  Oldham  apothecary  who 
wrote:  "The  singing  of  some  certain  melan- 


choly, languishing  tunes  does,  instead  of  ele- 
vating the  spirits,  irather  tend  to  their  depres- 
sion, and,  therefore,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleasing  and  profitable  effects  that  I  have  pro- 
posed in  singing,  we  are  to  make  choice  of 
such  tunes  as,  having  life  and  vigor  in  their 
composition,  are  adapted  to  cheer  and  elevate 
the  soul  and  invigorate  the  motion  of  the 
spirits."  Apart  from  the  good  effects  of 
singing  upon  the  singer,  this  old  writer  spe- 
cially recommends  music  as  helpful  in  attacks 
of  "the  spleen  or  vapors."  Here  a  soft 
adagio,  according  to  Mr.  Browne,  would  be 
"  very  improper,  as  by  its  melodious  strains 
it  only  tends  to  soothe  our  melancholy,  and 
bring  a  languishing  upon  the  spirits  that  are 
already  drooping."  The  author  pins  his  faith 
to  a  "brisk  allegro,"  which  he  proclaims  to 
be  "of  prodigious  service  in  the  cure  of 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  etc."  The  St.  Cecil- 
ians,  we  understand,  put  their  trust  in  soft 
and  gentle  strains.  They  must  take  care  not 
to  bring  a  languishing  upon  the  spirit,  thougl 
the  patient  may  prefer  it  to  any  results  de 
rived  from  the  "airy,  sprightly  strokes  of  an] 
allegro."  Daily  Telegraph. 


Mediocre  Verse  in  Epigram.  —  George 
Sand's  library,  or  at  least  what  was  left  of  it 
after  the  death  of  M.  Maurice  Sand,  has  been 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  collection  was  in 
many  respects  disappointing,  but  it  contained 
a  volume  of  minor  verse,  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
which  Alexander  Dumas  fits  had  written  thCj 
following  epigram :  — 

Voilk  ce  que,  sur  ma  parole, 
Je  pense  de  ton  livre  obscur: 
La  podsie  en  est  trop  molle, 
£t  le  papier  en  est  trop  dur. 

This  book  fetched  fifty  francs. 
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LOVE  S    VICTORY,  ETC. 


LOVE'S  VICTORY. 


When  I  am  dead,  dear  love,  if  thou  should'st 
feel 
Thy  loneliness  too  hard  a  load  to  bear, 
And  that  another  could  thy  wound  anneal 

With  gentle  tenderness  and  loving  care,  — 
My  spirit  hovering  near  thee  would  not  chide, 
E'en    should'st    thou    smile  on    a    beloved 
bride  — 
When  I  am  dead ! 

I  only  ask  she  be  not  like  to  me  — 

As  I  was  dark,  let  her  be  fresh  and  fair ; 

Instead  of  brown  locks  waving  wild  and  free. 
Close  to  her  head  coil  round  the  golden  hair ; 

And  may  she  tower  stately,  grand,  and  tall; 

I  shall  not  mind  that  I  v.  as  frail  and  small  — 
When  I  am  dead! 

So  that  she  come  not  nestling  to  thy  side, 
Nor  climb  up  to  the  level  of  thy  heart, 

And  lavish  kisses  without  stint  or  pride. 
Or  beg  sweet  pity  for  some  pain  or  smart. 

As  I  was  wont;  nor  love's  expression  crave 

To  be,  as  I,  love's  gladly  fettered  slave  — 
When  I  am  dead  I 

Nay,  love  her  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  she  will. 
With  fullest  meed,  and  with  a  conscience 
clear. 
E'en  though  thy  memory  hold  my  memory  still. 

In  quiet  corner  garnered,  close  and  dear. 
If  a  true  heart  should  give  thee  of  its  best. 
As  I  did  once,  I  shall  the  happier  rest  — 
When  I  am  dead  ! 
H.  Anne  Patchett  Martin. 
Temple  Bar. 


EVERY  YEAR. 


I  feel  'tis  growing  colder 

Every  year ; 
And  my  heart,  alas  !  gets  older 

Every  year. 
I  can  win  no  new  affection ; 
I  have  only  recollection. 
Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection. 

Every  year. 

Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  joys  of  friendship  ended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me, 
My  infirmities  remind  me 

Every  year. 

Ah !  how  sad  to  look  before  us 

Every  year. 
When  the  cloud  grows  darker  o'er  us 

Every  year ; 
When  we  see  the  blossoms  faded 
That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided. 
And  immortal  garlands  braided 

Every  year. 


To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 

Every  year, 
As  the  loved  leave  vacant  places 

Every  year. 
Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us  ; 
In  the  evening's  dusk  they  greet  us. 
And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 

Yes,  the  shores  of  life  are  shifting 

Every  year ; 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting 

Every  year ; 
Old  pleasures,  changing,  fret  us ; 
The  living  more  forget  us ; 
There  are  fewer  to  regret  us. 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher 

Every  year ; 
And  its  morning  star  climbs  higher 

Every  year. 
Earth's  hold  on  us  grows  slighter, 
And  the  heavy  burden  lighter, 
And  the  dawn  immortal  brighter, 

Every  year. 
Chambers'  Journal.  WiLLIAM  CoWAN. 


DISILLUSION. 


Dost  thou  think  the  light  wing'd  swallow 

Fails  to  fly  the  wintry  snows  } 
Or  that  sun  rays  cease  to  follow 

Where  the  singing  river  goes  ? 
Dost  thou  think  that  rose  leaves  driven 

By  a  gust  of  sudden  rain  — 
Or  the  stars  that  fall  from  Heaven  — 

Can  be  gathered  up  again  1 
Ah  !  then  wake  not,  happy  dreamer ! 
Non  i  pik  com''  era  prima. 

Do  the  waves,  when  ocean  rages, 

Spent  and  broken  reach  the  shore  ? 
Blooms  again  the  flower  of  ages 

Once  its  radiant  hour  is  o'er  "i 
Dost  thou  seek  the  hues  of  dawning 

In  the  evening's  shadowy  light  ? 
Dost  thou  look  for  Love's  fair  morning 

When  Love's  noon  has  turned  to  night? 
Ah !  then  wake  not,  happy  dreamer  ! 
Non  h piii  com^  era  prima. 

Sooner  will  the  light  wing'd  swallow 

Fearless  wait  the  wintry  snows ; 
Sooner  sunshine  cease  to  follow 

Where  the  singing  river  flows, 
Sooner  stars  and  roses  falling 

Rise  again  —  the  summer  gone  — 
Than  will  Love  come  back  for  calling 

When  the  day  of  Love  is  done. 
Sleep  —  sleep  on  —  too  happy  dreamer  I 
Torna  mai  la  gioia  prima  ! 
Temple  Bar.  C.   E.   MeETKERKI 


MONASTERIES    OF   THE    LEVANT   REVISITED. 


From  The  New  Review. 

MONASTERIES    OF    THE    LEVANT 
REVISITED. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  my  rela- 
tive and  namesake,  Robert  Curzon,  after- 
wards Lord  Zouche,  made  those  adventur- 
ous travels  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  his  delightful  book,  called  the 
"Monasteries  of  the  Levant"  —  a  work 
which  enjoys  the  distinction,  so  rare  amid 
writings  of  the  kind,  not  merely  of  surviv- 
ing, but  of  remaining  an  authority  upon 
its  subject,  over  fifty  years  after  it  was 
written.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  think  that 
there  must  be  something  very  grim  and 
sombre  in  the  contents  of  a  volume  with 
such  a  title.  Austere  monks  and  faded 
manuscripts  passed  in  gloomy  procession 
before  my  dismayed  imagination.  Nor 
was  the  impression  alleviated  by  my  child- 
ish recollection  of  the  author,  who  in  later 
life  sometimes  stayed  at  my  home,  and 
whom  I  still  recall  as  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  long-tailed  coat,  habitually  perched  at 
the  top  of  a  ladder  in  a  dim  and  dusty 
library.  From  this,  as  I  then  thought,  un- 
accountable taste,  I  inferred  that  the  book 
must  be  even  more  appalling  than  I  had 
pictured  it;  and  it  was  not  till  later  days, 
when  people  began  to  ask  me  if  I  was 
a  son  or  relative  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  fascinating  work  about  monas- 
teries, that,  rather  as  a  duty  than  a  pleas- 
ure, I  first  opened  its  pages.  But  then 
how  great  was  my  surprise  !  In  place  of 
the  dull  monks  and  duller  manuscripts,  I 
found  a  wealth  of  incident  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  gluttonous  appetite  of  a  school- 
boy;  information  which  might  instruct  the 
student ;  and  a  sense  of  humor,  keen  yet 
never  abandoned. 

Accident  placed  it  in  my  power  not  long 
ago  to  visit  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  to 
compare  my  own  experience  with  what 
Robert  Curzon  saw  fifty  years  before. 
The  place  itself  is  so  romantic,  and  even 
in  these  pitiless  days  of  steam  and  rail,  so 
comparatively  remote ;  and  the  advance  of 
time,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  left 
almost  unscathed  the  archaic  communities 
that  inhabit  it,  is  already  beginning  to  in- 
flict such  sad  and  irreparable  wounds 
upon  their  external  features,  that  I  may. 


perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  my  humble 
contribution  to  their  share  in  the  literature 
of  travel,  even  though  such  excellent  ac- 
counts of  their  more  modern  aspect  exist 
as  those  of  Tozer,  Riley,  and  Bent. 

It  was  after  threading  the  poetic  Vale  of 
Tempe,  that  "long  divine  Peneian  pass," 
along  the  banks  of  the  coffee-colored 
Peneus,  and  below  the  sister  heights  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa  and  Pelion,  that  we 
embarked  on  board  our  vessel  and  started 
for  our  destination.  Pallene,  the  nearest 
of  the  three  prongs  which  project  trident- 
wise  from  Chalcidice  into  the  sea,  lay- 
right  opposite,  the  low  land  in  the  middle 
of  the  peninsula  giving  its  loftier  ex- 
tremity the  appearance  of  an  island.  Over 
this  gap,  quiveringly  outlined  against  the 
sky,  stood  up  the  tremendous  pyramid  of 
Athos,  symmetrical  and  solemn.  As  we 
steamed  further  out  to  sea,  the  true  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  mountain  trinity 
that  we  had  left  behind  became  revealed. 
Far  away  to  the  south  the  white  spire  of 
Mount  Delphi  in  Eubcea  glimmered  like 
a  shrouded  ghost  against  the  horizon* 
Passing  the  wooded  but  uninteresting  hills 
of  southernmost  Pallene,  we  put  into  the 
tiny  harbor  of  Koupho,  snugly  concealed 
in  the  coast  line  of  the  second  prong, 
Sithonia,  and  early  the  next  morning  cast 
anchor  in  the  little  roadstead  of  Daphne, 
on  the  western  side  of  Athos,  whose 
great  peak,  craggy  and  twin-pointed,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  soared  into  the  sky, 
while  all  its  lower  quarters,  from  the 
shoulders  downwards,  were  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  the  most  sumptuous  green, 

Tholigh  I  had  both  read  and  knew 
something  of  Mount  Athos,  I  yet  never 
recollect  a  case  in  which  I  have  found  the 
discrepancy  between  imagination  and  real- 
ity more  startling.  I  had  pictured  to  my- 
self a  lofty  and  more  or  less  precipitous 
cone,  rising  in  abrupt  isolation  from  the 
sea,  with  the  monastic  retreats  perched 
like  wild  birds'  nests  here  and  there  upor» 
its  flanks,  but  all  clustered  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  single  peak.  Instead,  I 
found  a  long  and  narrow  and  hilly  prom- 
ontory, projecting  for  forty  miles  into  the 
sea,  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  sylvan 
verdure  from  end  to  end  and  interspersed 
throughout  this  distance  and  on  both  faces 
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with  lovely  valleys  and  enchanting  glens, 
where,  at  points  of  vantage,  on  rocks  or 
on  the  seashore,  had  been  planted  the 
monastic  buildings.  These,  moreover, 
so  far  from  presenting  an  appearance  of 
ascetic  humility,  or  remoteness,  or  strait- 
ened circumstance,  resembled  rather  great 
baronial  castles,  with  battlemented  walls 
and  towers,  covering  wide  spaces  of 
ground,  and  suggesting  less  the  peaceful 
though  sterile  routine  of  conventual  exist- 
ence than  the  armed  splendor  of  feudal 
chivalry.  The  smaller  of  these  monaster- 
ies, crowning  the  summits  of  wave-washed 
crags,  would  recall  the  fortress  of  some 
turbulent  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages,  suc- 
cessfully defying  the  power  of  emperor  or 
of  pope.  The  larger  resembled  walled 
towns,  or  the  fortified  palace  of  some 
great  prince,  whose  hundreds  of  retainers 
might  be  quartered  in  the  courts  and  quad- 
rangles below  the  royal  keep.  At  the  sea- 
ward extremity  of  the  long  and  lovely  ridge 
thus  beautified  by  nature  and  adorned  by 
man,  rises,  to  more  than  three  times  its 
height,  viz.,  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  the  peak  of  Athos  proper, 
so  familiar  an  object  from  pictures,  so 
dread  a  scare  to  the  ancient  mariner,  who 
scented  peril  and  death  in  its  cruel  crags 
and  stormy  gales.  Not  more  than  four  or 
five  of  the  monasteries  are  built  upon  the 
peak  of  Athos,  and  these  in  situations 
near  to  the  sea,  the  remainder  of  the  total 
of  twenty  being  scattered  over  fifty  miles 
of  coast  line  on  either  side  of  the  long 
promontory.  Such,  roughly  speaking,  is 
the  panoramic  aspect  of  Mount  Athos. 

Founded  from  the  days  of  Constantine 
the  Great  onwards,  these  monasteries  rep- 
resent the  several  branches  and  nation- 
alities of  the  Greek  Church  —  Russians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Caucasians, 
etc.,  and  are  independent  and  self-gov- 
erned, a  synod,  composed  of  their  respec- 
tive hegoumenoi  or  abbots,  meeting  in 
weekly  session  at  the  small  inland  town  of 
Karyes,  to  regulate  common  questions  of 
Jurisdiction,  estates,  and  the  like.  The 
Ottoman  government  is  represented  by  a 
governor  at  the  last-named  place,  and  by 
fezzed  officials  of  the  gendarme  type  at 
each  monastery  or  monastic  landing-place, 
who  popped  up  everywhere,  and  displayed 


a  quite  unaccountable  eagerness  in  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  yacht,  its  captain, 
ourselves,  our  starting  point  and  destina- 
tion, and  any  details  that  the  most  persis- 
tent cross-examination  could  elicit. 

Of  the  twenty  monasteries  the  traveller, 
who  has  not,  at  least,  a  fortnight  at  his 
disposal,  cannot  expect  to  visit  more  than 
a  certain  proportion,  although,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  situated  within  easy 
access  of  the  sea,  the  possession  of  a  yacht 
causes  a  great  saving  of  time  in  moving 
from  one  to  the  other. 

From  the  landing-place  in  the  little  bay 
of  Daphne  we  climbed  up  the  hill  by  a 
kind  of  paved  causeway  to  the  monastery 
of  Xeros  Potamos,  so  called  from  a  dry 
torrent-bed  furrowing  a  picturesque  gully 
to  the  right.  This  was  the  monastery 
where  my  relative  had  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters in  1834,  and  whence  he  had  conducted 
his  exploration  of  the  peninsula.  It  is 
about  one  thousand  years  old,  but  has 
suffered  severely  in  war  and  revolution, 
and  several  of  its  restored  buildings  are  of 
quite  recent  date.  Entering  the  gateway, 
over  which  is  sculptured  in  white  marble 
the  peacock  crest  of  St.  Andronicus,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  paved  courtyard  about 
fifty  yards  square,  in  which,  after  the  in- 
variable fashion  of  these  monasteries,  the 
principal  church,  a  Byzantine  structure  in 
brick  and  stone,  stands  in  the  middle, 
while  a  marble  basin  for  holy  water,  under 
a  painted  dome,  and  surrounded  by  a  mar- 
ble balustrade,  is  placed  just  outside.  The 
loggia,  or  porch  to  the  church,  contained] 
the  usual  frescoes  of  inconceivable  devils, 
suffering  martyrs,  and  triumphant  bu 
dour-visaged  saints,  among  whom  St 
Demetrius  spearing  his  prostrate  foe,  and 
forty  famous  martyrs  who  appear  to  have 
been  first  drowned,  then  decapitated,  then 
cut  into  pieces,  and  finally  burnt,  are  thei 
most  conspicuous.  The  interior  of  this 
church  contains  a  very  richly  gilded  ico- 
nostasis  or  altar-screen,  and  we  were  showi 
a  small  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  superbly 
bound  in  silver  gilt.     Above  the  locrgia  is 

o  fro 

the  library,  where  the  books  and  MSS.are 
now  neatly  stored  in  cases  with  glass  doors. 
A  French  translation  of  the  Decameron 
of  Boccaccio,  and  a  modern  guide-book  to 
Paris   seemed   to   indicate   that  the  holy 
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fathers  found  time  to  vary  the  austerity  of 
conventual  disciph'ne  with  occasional  dips 
into  lighter  life.  The  refectory  is  also  of 
the  stereotyped  order,  shaped  like  the  up- 
per limbs  of  a  cross  with  an  apse  at  the 
further  end  or  high  table.  Here  is  de- 
picted in  fresco  the  Last  Supper,  and  full- 
length  saints  of  lugubrious  aspect,  with 
terrific  beards,  adorn  the  walls  with  a  sort 
of  grim  splendor.  A  projecting  pulpit  is 
also  an  invariable  feature,  occupied  at 
meal  times  by  a  deacon,  who  reads  pas- 
sages from  the  Scriptures,  so  that  even 
when  giving  necessary  sustenance  to  the 
body  the  banqueters  may  not  forget  the 
superior  requirements  of  the  soul. 

Around  the  principal  court  are  three 
stories  of  dwellings,  built  of  red  bricks  in 
patterns,  and  in  some  cases  adorned  with 
arcades.  A  clock  tower  contains  a  big 
clock  with  the  date  1774,  and  a  diabolical- 
looking  stuffed  figure  standing  by  its  side, 
who  wields  a  hammer,  but  plays  no  part 
in  the  striking.  The  monastery  now  con- 
tains eighty  admitted  monks  and  forty 
probationers,  and  Merianthus  is  the  name 
of  its  hegoumenos. 

By  this  reverend  signor  we  were  shown 
a  cell  where  the  monastic  tailor  was  busily 
occupied  with  a  sewing  machine,  and 
which  contained  also  a  plank  bed  and 
mattress,  and  a  wooden  cupboard  ;  and  by 
him,  too,  we  were  conducted  to  the  guest- 
chamber,  which  in  all  these  monasteries, 
is  a  room  on  the  topmost  story  with  a 
balcony  facing  the  sea,  and  fitted  all  round 
with  a  divan.  Here  the  visitor  takes  his 
seat,  exchanges  compliments,  signs  the 
strangers'  book,  and  consumes  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  mastic  or  of  anisette, 
of  jam,  and  coffee  —  hospitalities  which 
are  proffered  with  a  suave  regularity,  and 
cannot  with  politeness  be  refused.  Every 
monastery  further  contains  several  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  guests,  very  often  neatly 
furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead,  a  table, 
and  a  chair. 

Adorned  with  roses  presented  to  us  by 
the  monks,  and  mounted  on  mules  which 
they  also  willingly  lent,  we  next  bent  our 
way  to  the  great  Russian  monastery  vari- 
ously called  Russicon  and  St.  Pantalee- 
mon,  situated  above  the  sea  about  forty 
minutes    to    the    north.     I    can    scarcely 


describe  the  beauty  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
walks  or  rides  that  we  took  upon  the  Holy 
Mountain.  Its  sides  are  covered  with 
thickets  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
vegetation,  the  products  of  antagonistic 
climes  appearing  to  find  equal  satisfaction 
and  sustenance  on  this  amazing  soil.  The 
mule-tracks  or  paved  causeways  that  lead 
from  one  monastery  to  another  pass 
through  continual  glades  of  trees  or 
flowering  shrubs,  plane-tree  and  pine-tree» 
oak,  poplar,  olive,  cypress,  and  myrtle. 
There,  too,  are  arbutus  and  berberis,  cyti- 
sus  and  bay,  wild  spurge  and  azalea,  and 
everywhere  the  pale  bloom  of  the  aspho- 
del, the  white  and  pink  of  the  cystos,  and 
the  overwhelming  lilac  of  the  Judas  tree. 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
Russian  monastery,  having  heard  much  of 
its  strangely  unmonastic  character,  and  of 
the  political  designs  which  it  was  sup- 
posed both  to  exemplify  and  perhaps  in 
the  future  more  directly  to  promote. 
From  a  distance  at  sea  we  had  observed 
its  vast  and  pretentious  buildings,  the 
green  cupolas  and  glittering  balls  and 
crosses  of  its  churches,  and  the  huge, 
factory-like  stone  structures  with  red  roofs 
that  line  the  water's  edge.  As  we  drew 
near  the  precincts  we  passed  through  what 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  busy  Russian 
village  agog  with  industry  and  work.  Im- 
mense stacks  of  timber  were  stored  in 
warehouses,  heaps  of  iron  girders  and 
even  iron  rails  littered  the  ground,  several 
forges  were  radiating  a  white  heat,  and 
scores  of  workmen,  who  looked  as  little 
like  monks  as  a  private  of  the  Salvation 
Army-looks  like  a  Grenadier,  were  engaged 
in  manifold  forms  of  toil.  There  were 
said  already  to  be  in  the  monastery  eight 
hundred  monks,  and  one  hundred  proba- 
tioners, with  three  hundred  attendants  in 
addition,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
men  in  the  establishment  —  a  sufiicient 
contrast  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
chronicled  by  ray  namesake  in  1834.  And 
yet  the  total  has  probably  by  now  been 
greatly  increased,  if  the  immense  buildin* 
on  the  shore,  six  stories  high,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  several  hundred  per- 
sons, the  floors  of  which  were  just  beings 
put  in,  was  designed  for  further  inmates. 
In  the  vaults  below  the  monastery  there 
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are  reported  to  be  concealed  large  stores 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  A  great  many 
of  the  monks  whom  I  saw  looked  far  bet- 
ter suited  to  shoulder  a  musket  than  to 
wear  the  cowl;  and  the  entire  establish- 
ment bore  the  appearance  not  of  a  retreat 
of  pious-minded  persons  fleeing  from  the 
temptations  of  a  wicked  world,  but  of  an 
enterprising  colony  bent  upon  aggravating 
its  territories  and  providing  itself  with 
stores,  depots,  and  all  the  necessary  furni- 
ture of  temporal  aggrandizement.  A  ship 
was  even  being  built  in  the  small  harbor, 
where  also  a  steamboat  was  lying.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  aims  the  Russian  monks 
have  filched  a  good  deal  of  land  from  their 
neighbors,  with  the  result  of  great  discord 
and  even  bloodshed.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, the  Russians  appear  to  conduct 
matters  with  an  independent  hand,  and 
to  treat  with  some  indifference  the  pro- 
tests or  the  scruples  of  their  neighbors. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Russians  were 
well  pleased  to  see  an  English  party,  and 
the  hegoumenos  Andreas  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  being    variously  reported 
as  engaged  in  prayer  and  as  indisposed. 
The  monastery  contains  four  churches,  of 
which  the  principal  is  a  large  building  in 
the  main  court,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
gilding  and  many  silver  gilt  and  jewelled 
icons,  while  the  newest  is  constructed  in 
the  topmost  story  of  the  principal  wing. 
The  refectory  is  a  long  room  shaped  like 
a   Greek    capital   gamma,   in    the    upper 
branch  of  which  is  a  large  blue  fresco  of 
Christ  walking  upon  the  waves.     Rows  of 
tables  were  laid  out  for  the  midday  meal, 
and  a  man   might  fare  worse  than   as  a 
disciple   of  St.  Pantaleemon,  seeing  that 
to  every  two  monks   were  apportioned  a 
bowl  swimming  with  a  concoction  of  vin- 
egar, water,  onions,  cucumber,  and  lettuce, 
and  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  as  well  as  plates 
of  prunes,  great  slices  of  brown  bread,  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  a  knife  and  fork  for 
each,  actually  rolled  up  in  a  napkin.    The 
monks   seemed  of  a  much  younger  and 
lustier   type   than  those   we   had  seen  at 
the  other  monasteries.     We  were  shown 
the  library,  which  was  well  equipped  and 
fitted  in  the   most  modern  style,  besides 
having  an  excellent  catalogue  ;  the  visitors' 
quarters,  which  were  exceptionally  exten- 
sive and  commodious;  and  the  reception- 
room,  which  was  an  immense  apartment, 
hung   with  portraits  of   the  Russian    and 
Greek  royal  families,  and  with  the  photo- 
graphs  of    eminent   ecclesiastics,   among 
whom  figured  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Not  even  the  dainties,  how- 
ever,  with  which  we   were  here   regaled 


could  blind  our  eyes  as  to  the  character  of 
the  whole  institution  ;  and  in  taking  leave 
of  it  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  soon  the 
Russicon  Monastery  will  be  heard  of  in 
the  drama  of  European  statecraft. 

Embarking  in  the  yacht,  we  now  sailed 
round  the  great  peak  of  Athos,  passing  on 
the  way  the  monastery  of  Simopetra, 
superbly  situated  at  the  top  of  a  crag  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  an  aqueduct 
of  two  rows  of  arches.  Its  projecting  bal- 
conies—  a  common  feature  in  all  these 
monasteries  —  and  its  majestic  position, 
gave  it  a  most  picturesque  and  impressive 
appearance,  though  I  fear  that  my  excel- 
lent relative  must  have  filled  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  somewhat  imaginative  sketch 
of  it  after  his  return  home.  I  have  since 
read  in  the  papers  that  this  monastery  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Past  Simopetra, 
past  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Dionysius,  and  St. 
Gregorius,  situated  at  greater  or  less 
heights  above  the  sea,  but  all  of  them 
quaint  and  beautiful ;  past  the  grey  craggy 
peak  with  small  hermit  huts  clinging  to 
its  narrow  ledges,  with  its  mighty  base 
confronting  the  v.'aters,  and  its  naked 
crest  dividing  the  skies  ;  round  the  south- 
east corner,  and  up  the  eastern  coast  we 
glided,  till  presently,  lowering  the  boat,  we 
pulled  into  a  little  cove  where  a  small 
brig  was  lying,  and  which  we  believed  to 
be  the  landing-place  for  the  famous  mon- 
astery of  Lavra.  We  toiled  up  a  steep 
ascent  to  a  somewhat  sombre  and  inferior- 
looking  monastery,  only  to  find  that  we 
had  come  to  the  wrong  place,  and  to  see 
at  some  distance  on  the  right  the  battle- 
ments and  towers  of  the  real  Lavra  crown- 
ing a  hill  above  the  sea,  A  lovely  walk  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to 
the  monastery  gates,  where  we  were  wel- 
comed by  the  hegoumenos,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  stately  manners  and  great  urbanity. 
Lavra  was  once  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
of  all  the  monasteries  of  Athos;  but  in 
war  and  revolution  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
external  property  and  endowment,  and 
now  only  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty 
monks.  Its  crenelated  rampart,  its  lofty 
walls,  and  its  watch  towers  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  town,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  it  was  once  defended  by 
cannon. 

Entering  by  the  glass-covered  porch,  we 
passed  through  the  great  gateway,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  courtyard  which  con- 
tained a  curious  but  happy  jumble  of 
churches,  and  shrines,  and  marble  fonts, 
and  wooden  balconies,  and  tiled  roofs,  and 
colored  walls,  and  irregular  staircases,  and 
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incongruous  towers.  From  the  hieron  or 
holy  place  behind  the  iconostasis  in  the 
main  church  the  hegoumenos  brought  out 
the  most  cherished  possession  of  Lavra,  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross  set  in  a  price- 
less reliquary  of  pure  gold  and  studded 
with  diamonds  and  jewels,  which  was  orig- 
inally presented  by  the  imperial  founder, 
Nicephorus.  Almost  all  the  monasteries 
on  Mount  Athos  possess  fragments  of  the 
true  cross  similarly  encased,  and  authenti- 
cated by  irreproachable  documents.  A 
beautiful  dado  of  Damascene  or  Rhodian 
tiles  adorns  two  of  the  transepts  of  this 
church;  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  mar- 
ble and  mosaic  patterns,  as  ancient  and 
uneven  as  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
The  library  of  Lavra  is  contained  behind 
glass  cases  in  two  apartments,  one  for  the 
MSS.,  the  other  for  the  bound  books. 
Here  we  saw  the  early  illustrated  MS.  on 
botany  mentioned  by  Robert  Curzon,  and 
a  New  Testament  that  once  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  Alexius.  In  the  cruciform 
refectory  we  observed  an  arrangement  also 
presented  at  Vatopedion,  viz.,  the  horse- 
shoe-shaped marble  tables,  with  their  bases 
fronting  outwards,  and  with  grooves  in- 
dented in  the  marble  tops  for  the  running 
ofi  of  water.  There  were  twenty-one  of 
these  tables,  principally  of  the  same  shape, 
with  wooden  benches  round  them.  In  the 
right  transept  is  depicted  the  death  of  St. 
Athanasius,  not  the  familiar  father  of  that 
name,  but  a  pious  hermit  who  retired 
hither  in  the  tenth  century.  Here  also  is 
depicted  St.  Ignatius  Theophoros  being 
torn  in  the  arena  by  lions  ;  one  of  these 
animals  has  decisively  closed  its  upper 
and  lower  jaw  upon  the  saint's  right  shoul- 
der, but  the  holy  man  has  just  sent  the 
other  spinning.  It  was  with  regret  that 
we  bade  adieu  to  the  holy  fathers  of  Lavra 
and  descended  by  a  steep  path  to  the  har- 
bor of  the  monastery,  a  tiny  little  cove 
protected  by  a  wall  and  a  bold  Byzantine 
tower,  which  seemed  to  be  better  suited  to 
feudal  warfare  or  a  corsair's  stronghold 
than  to  the  retreat  of  harmless  piety  and 
grey-haired  innocence. 

In  a  quiet  and  beautiful  bay,  facing 
towards  the  north-east,  stands  upon  a 
slope  above  the  seashore  the  magnificent 
monastery  of  Vatopedion,  now  the  largest, 
the  most  richly  appointed,  and  the  best 
preserved  of  all  the  Greek  establishments. 
Seawards  it  presents  a  most  striking  ap- 
pearance, being  as  large  as  a  small  town. 
From  terraces  of  vineyards  and  orchards 
rise  its  lofty  white  walls  with  double  bal- 
conies, its  moss-tiled  roofs,  and  immense 
keep.     None  of  the  monasteries,  inside  or 


outside,  suggests  so  fair  an  idea  of  what 
the  larger  monasteries  must  have  been  in 
the  ante-Tudor  days  in  England. 

In  the  gateway  we  were  received  by  the 
secretary  in  the  absence  of  the  hegoume- 
nos,  and  were  cionducted  as  usual  to  the 
main  church.  It  stands  in  the  big  quad- 
rangle, which  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque places  that  I  ever  saw.  Situated  on 
the  hill-slope,  it  is  paved  with  grass-grown 
stones  and  surrounded  by  a  medley  of 
buildings,  painted  blue  and  white  and 
chocolate  color,  with  a  big  stone  belfry 
tower,  and  many  staircases,  domes,  and 
kiosques.  Outside  the  church  is  an  im- 
mense marble  font,  the  canopy  of  which 
is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  marble 
pillars.  In  the  outer  portico  are  three 
fine  Byzantine  mosaics  of  the  same  style 
as  those  at  Ravenna  and  St.  Mark's.  A 
semi-circular  panel  over  the  door  depicts 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  and  there 
are  oblong  panels  on  either  side.  In  a 
corner  stands  a  picture  of  the  six  emperors 
who  were  the  chief  benefactors  of  Vatope- 
dion, the  middle  and  most  prominent  place 
being  assigned  to  Theodosius  the  Great 
and  Cantacuzene.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  the  most  resplendent  that  I  saw 
on  Athos.  The  painted  walls  and  domes, 
the  floor  of  tesselated  marble  and  mosaic, 
the  rich  red  gilding  of  the  altar  screen,  the 
glass-framed  and  flashing  icons,  the  inlaid 
lecterns  and  doors,  and  the  superb  brocade 
hangings  give  an  impression  of  devotional 
splendor  hard  to  equal.  The  treasures  of 
the  hieron  were  eagerly  displayed  to  us  by 
the  holy  fathers,  who  were  delightfully 
proud  of  their  possessions.  From  cup- 
boards containing  silver  shrines  and  reli- 
quaries, painted  icons,  and  silver  censers 
without  number,  were  especially  extracted 
the  head  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  the 
girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  ap- 
pears that  St.  Thomas,  having  missed  his 
opportunity  in  the  lower  world,  was  de- 
spatched to  Heaven  to  fetch.  Here,  too, 
was  standing  an  old  English  grandfather 
clock,  bearing  the  superscription,  M.  Dex- 
ter, London.  There  are  twenty-three 
churches  or  chapels  in  all  within  the  walls 
of  Vatopedion  ;  and  the  present  establish- 
ment consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
monks  and  thirty  probationers,  making 
with  the  attendants  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  We  were  shown  in  due  course 
the  library,  kept  in  admirable  order,  the 
hospital  fitted  with  large,  clean  bedsteads, 
the  apothecary's  shop,  the  private  apart- 
ment of  the  secretary,  which  might  have 
been  the  rooms  of  a  somewhat  austere 
Oxford   don,  and  the  refectory,  restored 
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at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  fitted 
with  thirty  large  marble  tables  like  those 
at  Lavra.  The  corridors  were  broad, 
stone-paved,  and  scrupulously  clean  ;  and 
everything  bore  the  air  of  good  manage- 
ment and  comfort.  The  visitors'  book, 
which  had  been  kept  for  thirty  years,  con- 
tained many  English  names,  including  the 
officers  of  two  British  men-of-war.  The 
monks  who  escorted  us  were  men  of  high 
culture  and  courtly  manners,  speaking 
Italian,  and  understanding  French  and 
German  ;  and  Vatopedion  in  every  respect 
appeared  to  present  us  with  an  image  of 
monastic  life  at  its  best  and  purest  such 
as  probably  can  now  be  seen  nowhere  else 
in  Europe. 

Outside  the  monastery  lies  the  grave- 
yard, overgrown  with  wild  flowers  and 
studded  with  small  wooden  crosses.  Its 
restricted  space  is  rendered  ample  for  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  by  the  custom  of 
burying  the  bodies  without  coffins  and  of 
exhuming  what  remains  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  when  the  skulls  and  bones 
are  collected  and  added  to  a  now  formi- 
dable heap  in  a  vault  beneath  the  mortuary 
chapel.  On  a  hill  near  Vatopedion  stand 
up  the  roofless  and  windowless  walls  of  a 
college  which  was  once  founded  here  in 
connection  with  the  monastery,  but  which 
was  deserted  after  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  has  since  crumbled  into  pictur- 
esque ruin. 

Pantocrator,  or  the  Monastery  of  the 
Almighty,  situated  upon  a  rock  above  the 
sea,  but  less  romantic  than  its  neighbor, 
the  stately  Stauronicates,  was  one  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  which  we  visited. 
From  here  we  undertook  a  most  pleasant 
excursion  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on 
muleback  to  Karyes,  which  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  spinal  ridge  of 
Athos,  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  the 
wooded  declivities  sloping  to  the  blue  sea, 
of  the  island  of  Imbros  right  opposite,  and 
seemingly  only  twenty  miles  distant  in- 
stead of  seventy,  and  of  the  jagged  peaks 
of  Samothrace  further  to  the  north.  The 
road  which  we  pursued  wound  through 
scenery  such  as  I  have  already  described  ; 
and  in  the  Elysian  valleys  between  the 
hUls  were  scattered  smiling  cottages  and 
1  farmhouses,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  ara- 
ble plots.  Unceasing  music  was  in  the 
air,  and  an  eternal  summer  suffused  the 
scene  with  soft  radiance. 

Karyes  is  a  big  little  town,  its  main 
street  bright  with  shops  where  all  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
the  universal  provider  of  the  peninsula, 
and   there  is  scarcely  a  commodity  that 


cannot  be  bought  there,  from  leather  boots 
to  tinned  sardines.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  driven  in  from  the  mainland,  and 
large  boxes  of  hens'  eggs  hail  from  the 
same  quarter,  the  exclusion  of  the  female 
sex  being  rigidly  applied  to  all  members 
of  the  animal  world  whose  entry  to  Athos 
is  capable  of  detection.  We  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  everywhere  for  female  cats  or 
dogs  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  de- 
tected not  the  slightest  infringement  of 
this  gruesome  rule. 

After  paying  our  respects  to  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Karyes,  who  was  fat,  talkative, 
and  quite  unable  to  understand  why  we 
should  dishonor  the  town  with  a  stay  of 
anything  less  than  several  days,  we  visited 
the  old  church — the  most  ancient  in 
Athos  —  whose  structural  design  and  flat 
terraced  roof  recall  the  early  Christian 
basilica;  and  the  council  chamber  of  the 
Synod,  which  we  were  disappointed  to 
find  a  very  ordinary  apartment  with  a 
divan  running  round  it,  and  a  table  for  the 
secretary.  One  or  two  of  the  hegoumenoi 
were  already  in  Karyes  for  an  approaching 
meeting;  and  the  abbot  of  the  Iberon,  a 
noble  old  gentleman,  with  aquiline  features 
and  Aaronic  beard,  whom  Rembrandt 
would  at  once  have  enlisted  as  a  sitter, 
was  the  most  splendid  figure  that  we  saw 
on  the  peninsula. 

An  hour's  walk  brought  us  down  to  the 
sea  again,  to  the  imposing  buildings  of  the 
Iberon,  so  called  because  its  recruits  are 
gathered  from  the  Georgian  district  and 
Caucasia,  formerly  known  as  Iberia,  lying 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
This  monastery  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Vatopedion,  being  almost  as 
large  in  dimensions,  and  containing  many 
evidences  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  A 
fire  destroyed  several  of  its  buildings 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  these  have  since 
been  restored  ;  and  new  marble  altars  and 
offerings  in  the  church  testify  to  the  liber- 
ality of  recent  patrons.  The  main  church  ir 
painted  a  chocolate  color  outside,  and  con- 
tains the  customary  assortment  of  cupolas 
and  domes.  In  the  hieron  we  were  shown, 
besides  the  ordinary  relics,  the  leg  and 
part  of  the  back  of  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
who  must  have  been  tall  of  stature,  and 
who  in  her  lifetime  can  never  have  seen 
jewels  one-hundredth  part  of  the  value  of 
those  by  which  her  last  vestiges  are  now 
adorned.  Here  also  are  a  great  number 
of  skulls  of  the  illustrious  departed,  and 
some  gorgeous  vestments.  An  adjoining 
church  contains  the  oldest  icon  on  Mount 
Athos,  the  dim  features  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  emerging  obscurely  from  a  per- 
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feet  coruscatioa  of  jewels.  A  succession 
of  devotees  have  decorated  the  image 
with  glittering  necklaces,  collars,  diadems, 
aigrettes,  brooches,  crosses,  and  stars.  I 
fully  expected  to  hear  that  this  painting 
was  the  product  of  St.  Luke,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  excelled  with  the  brush,  but 
the  monks  of  Iberon  would  appear  to  have 
missed  this  excellent  opportunity.  We 
had  no  time  to  see  the  library,  which  Rob- 
ert Curzon  described  as  the  most  richly 
stocked  on  Athos  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  upon 
my  asking  whether  it  still  retained  its 
pre-eminence,  the  answer  was  returned, 
"  By  the  help  of  God  it  is  so." 

As  we  left  the  monastery  a  singularly 
discordant  peal  of  bells  in  the  campanile 
was  rung  in  our  honor,  a  wooden  seman- 
dron  or  signal-board  having  been  similarly 
banged  at  Karyes ;  and  the  polite  and 
amiable  monks,  of  whose  affability  here  as 
elsewhere  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  ex- 
aggerated terms,  accompanied  us  down  to 
the  large  Byzantine  watch-tower  on  the 
beach.  I  told  the  acting  hegoumenos  that 
I  had  been  more  than  once  in  Tiflis,  and 
in  the  country  from  which  presumably 
the  majority  of  his  flock  was  derived. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  lived  many  years  my- 
self in  Tiflis,"  and  then  —  after  a  pause  — 
"and  do  the  beautiful  ladies  still  exist 
there?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "they  do,"  and 
(fired  by  the  holy  man's  encouragement), 
"  may  I  ask  if  your  Holiness  sometimes 
cherishes  an  affectionate  recollection  of 
their  charms?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  with 
a  pathetic  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  have, 
indeed,  sometimes  an  avafivijaig.** 

With  which  pleasant  interchange  of 
humor  I  bade,  and  I  now  repeat,  a  regret- 
ful adieu  to  the  holy  fathers  of  Athos. 
May  their  shadows  never  be  less  ! 

George  N.  Curzon. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
A  TRIM    EXPLOIT. 

The  time  of  year  was  February,  the 
day  still  in  its  youth,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  when  Mr.  Edward  Erroll,  happen- 
ing to  have  a  spare  hour  on  his  hands, 
strolled  into  a  friend's  studio,  near  Lang- 
ham  Place,  to  see  how  he  was  "getting 
on  "  with  his  pictures.  Drummond  was, 
of  course,  painting,  and  the  look  which  he 
gave  the  intruder  was  by  no  means  encour- 
aging. Erroll,  being  not  easily  daunted, 
only  said,  "  Good-morning,  Drummond  ;  I 
know  that  coming  in  now  seems  like  being 
determined  to  take  off  the  cream  of  your 


day,  but  don't  regard  it  in  that  light,  I 
entreat  you  ;  just  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  won't  be  disturbed  by  me,  and  let  me 
have  a  look  at  all  your  pictures." 

"  All  my  pictures  !  "  echoed  Drummond 
ruefully. 

"  Yes,  all  your  pictures ;  the  more  the 
better;  but  where  are  they?"  And  he 
examined  the  room  in  surprise,  for  usually 
at  this  season  of  the  year  he  could  not 
even  shake  his  friend's  hand  without  hav- 
ing to  pick  his  way  delicately  through 
groves  of  easels  with  pictures  on  them. 
To-day  all  the  spare  easels  were  run  into 
one  corner  and  untenanted  ;  and,  so  far  as 
Erroll  could  see,  Drummond  had  nothing 
in  hand  but  the  one  small  picture  on  which 
he  was  working.  This  was,  however,  so 
improbable  that  Erroll  glanced  around  to 
see  how  many  canvases  were  standing  on 
the  floor  with  their  faces  turned  to  the 
walls  ;  how  many  empty  frames  were  wait- 
ing for  their  reception  ;  how  much  prep- 
aration, in  fact,  was  being  made  for  the 
various  picture-shows  which  would  burst 
into  being  with  the  rapidly  approaching 
month  of  May. 

"  You  needn't  look  for  pictures  here," 
growled  Drummond,  "  for  1  have  got 
none." 

"  What !  none  for  the  Academy  ?  " 

"  No  ;  none  for  the  Academy.  None 
for  anywhere." 

"  How  unwise  !  "  said  Erroll,  taking  the 
most  comfortable  seat  that  he  could  find. 
"You  were  ill-treated  last  year,  but  why 
should  that  go  on  ?  Any  year  might  bring 
you  a  rattling  success." 

"  It's  not  likely  —  anyhow,  I  can't  send. 
Don't  think  that  I  am  not  mortified,  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  lose  one  year  of  artistic  life." 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  that  fellow  Clarke  has  lured 
away  my  model,  and  I  can  do  nothing  till 
she  comes  back.  It  is  abominable  of  her 
to  go ;  it  is  infamous  of  him  to  take  her; 
but  that's  how  it  is.  I  do  believe  the  de- 
sign is  good.     You  shall  see  it." 

So  saying,  Drummond  went  into  an 
inner  room  and  brought  out  a  canvas. 

"  Good  heavens,  man,  how  well  that 
comes  !  "  cried  Erroll.  "  You  really  ought 
to  finish  it.  It  is  a  classical  subject,  and 
I  hate  classical  subjects  ;  the  design  is 
original,  and  you  know  how  imprudent  I 
think  it  to  paint  original  pictures,  but  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  anything  more  mas- 
terly. What  is  it,  and  why  on  earth  don't 
you  get  another  model  and  finish  it?  " 

"  It  is  Creusa  just  as  she  is  about  to  put 
on  the  garment  which  will  shrivel  up  her 
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youth  and  beauty.  She  is  turning  it  over, 
and  wondering  at  its  strange  magnificence. 
I  don't  finish  the  picture  because   I  can't 

—  it  is  a  grievous  vexation  to  me," 

"  But  you  can  if  you  like,  and  you  must, 
for  if  it  were  well  hung  it  would  make 
your  fortune." 

"It  wouldn't  be  hung — it  would  be 
rejected." 

"  That  might  happeq,  of  course,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  would  ;  anyhow,  it  is  your 
duty  to  finish  it,  for  you  are  one  of  the 
heaven-sent  prophets  who  have  a  distinct 
message  to  deliver." 

"Obadiah  hid  an  hundred  men  of  the 
Lord's  prophets  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed 
them  on  bread  and  water;  this  poor 
prophet  would  be  hidden  away  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Academy,  and  have  to  make 
a  shift  to  provide  himself  with  bread  and 
water." 

"And  if  it  were  so,  you  might  suck 
comfort  out  of  your  rejection.  Original 
work  is  always  difficult  of  comprehension. 
You  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  recognize  a  prophet  when  he  does 
appear,  and  to  my  mind  you  have  always 
been  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  to  show  that 
you  were  one.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for 
any  young  man  who  is  original  to  give  the 
least  hint  of  it  until  he  is  landed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  gives  him  the  right  to  show 
his  pictures.  Till  then  he  should  play 
dark  horse.  I  mean  he  should  never  paint 
according  to  the  spirit  which  is  in  him 
until  he  has  made  a  real  and  well  but- 
tressed-up  success  by  glorious  and  most 
unmistakable  mediocrity.  For  one  person 
who  can  recognize  a  prophet  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  would  infinitely 
rather  be  without  him,  and  adore  common- 
placeness.  It  is  an  excellent  gift  —  he 
who  has  it  is  certain  of  glory,  honor,  and 
prize-money,  and  what  can  mortal  man 
have  that  is  better?" 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying 

—  you  would  not  like  me  to  be  common- 
place," said  Drummond. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  could  if  you  tried," 
answered  Erroll  provokingly.  "  It  would 
be  just  as  hard  for  you  to  be  commonplace 
as  it  would  for  a  commonplace  man  to  be 
original  —  besides,  it  requires  something 
very  like  genius  to  hit  on  the  kind  of  com- 
monplaceness  that  is  certain  to  be  popu- 
lar. Look  at  the  painters  who  were  the 
gods  of  our  father's  idolatry  —  you  might 
fret  your  soul  out  in  trying  to  be  as  bad 
and  as  highly  thought  of  as  they  were,  and 
at  last  reproduce  their  work  exactly,  and 
yet  never  be  noticed  at  all  —  there  is  a 
fashion  even  in  commonplaceness." 


"  I  don't  want  to  be  popular.  I  have  no 
desire  of  any  kind  but  to  paint  my  picture 
as  well  as  I  can  according  to  my  own  idea 
of  what  is  best,  and  to  have  permission  to 
show  it." 

"You  must  paint  one  before  you  can 
show  it;  so,  for  heaven's  sake,  get  to 
work ;  it  is  madness  to  lose  a  year  of  your 
artistic  life  in  this  way  —  perfect  madness. 
Finish  this  if  you  want  to  send  one  of  your 
original  works  —  do  anything  you  like,  so 
long  as  you  do  something.  I  saw  Stuke- 
ley  last  night  —  that's  partly  what  brought 
me  here  to-day.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
well  disposed  to  you,  and  quite  aware  that 
there  was  something  in  your  work  which 
gave  it  a  right  to  be  seen.  He  said  that 
he  was  on  the  hanging  committee  this 
year,  so  just  think  what  a  chance  you  are 
losing  if  you  don't  send  in.  Now  I  am 
going,  but  if  you  don't  take  what  I  have 
said  to  heart  and  set  to  work  with  an 
Academy  picture  at  once,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  you  are  your  own  worst  enemy. 
Good-morning." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  right,"  thought  Drum- 
mond, as  soon  as  he  was  alone.  "  I  dare 
say  he  is,  but  what  can  I  do?  This  thing 
that  I  have  on  the  easel  would  be  lost  at 
the  Academy,  and  this  other  which  might 
have  done  me  credit  can't  be  finished  until 
Clarke  lets  me  have  my  model  back.  It 
was  disgraceful  of  her  to  go — I  shall 
never  feel  comfortable  about  her  again." 

Then  he  fell  to  perusing  the  lines  in  his 
deserted  picture,  and  it  was  so  impossible 
not  to  see  that  they  were  good,  that  they 
restored  him  to  peace  with  himself,  only 
his  vexation  at  being  unable  to  finish  it 
grew  more  and  more  intense.  "  It  would 
be  such  a  good  thing  .for  me  if  I  could 
send  it,"  he  thought ;  "  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  would  hang  it — it  would 
sell  if  they  put  it  in  a  good  place,  and  then 
for  another  year  at  least  I  could  work 
without  anxiety.  I  will  write  a  moving 
appeal  to  Clarke  —  I  dare  say  he  is  not  a 
bad  fellow,  after  all.  I  will  tell  him  ex- 
actly how  I  am  situated,  and  get  him  to 
let  me  have  my  model  if  only  for  ten  days." 

"  Dear  Clarke,"  he  wrote,  "  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  picture?  Would  it 
be  possible " 

At  this  moment  he  was  aware  of  a  knock 
at  his  door;  there  was  something  unusual 
about  it  —  it  was  not  like  the  easy  confi- 
dence of  a  model's  knock,  and  none  of  his 
brother  artists  were  likely  to  be  abroad  at 
that  hour.  While  this  thought  was  in  his 
mind  the  knock  was  repeated,  and  this 
time  even  more  faintly. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  but  no  one  came, 
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so  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A 
girl  was  standing  outside,  a  girl  of  twenty 
or  so,  dressed  in  what  he  would  have  de- 
scribed as  ultra-marine-ash  color,  and  she 
wore  a  large  black  hat  which  shaded  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  expressive 
faces  he  had  ever  seen.  There  was  a 
certain  likeness  to  the  model  he  had  lost, 
and  for  one  moment  he  thought  that  it 
was  the  truant  girl  herself,  improved  al- 
most beyond  recognition  by  good  fare, 
good  dress,  and  good  gifts  of  all  kinds,  but 
the  moment  the  new-comer  opened  her  lips 
he  knew  better.  His  Hetty  Harris  —  a 
name  she  herself  preferred  to  pronounce 
'Etty  'Arris  —  had  received  at  her  birth 
the  gift  that  every  time  she  spoke  showers 
of  superfluous  h's  should  alight  on  every 
side,  and  no  "a"  should  ever  be  uttered 
by  her  without  being  turned  into  an  "  i ;  " 
but  now  a  sweet  voice  said,  or  rather  fal- 
tered, "Mr.  Drummond,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  one  question?" 

"Certainly  I  will,"  said  Drummond, 
with  eyes  riveted  to  her  face,  while  in  im- 
agination he  was  painting  her,  and  painting 
with  delight. 

She  hesitated. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Pray  don't 
mind  speaking." 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  lam  taking  a 
liberty,"  she  said,  never  raising  her  fright- 
ened eyes  from  the  ground,  though  their 
lashes  were  quite  long  enough  to  be  a 
protection.  "I  was  told  that  you — that 
artists,  I  mean  —  sometimes  wanted  mod- 
els, so  I  came  ;  at  least  I  thought  I  might 
perhaps  come  to  see  if  you  happened  to 
want  one  now,  and  if  I  was  at  all  the  kind 
of  person  that  you  would  ever  care  to 
paint." 

"  Ever  care  to  paint !  "  She  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted.  She  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  Miss  Hetty  Harris  at 
her  very  best.  An  h-dropping  London 
model  may  by  the  painter's  craft  be  turned 
into  Helen  of  Troy,  or  Joan  of  Arc,  but 
here  was  a  girl  who  could  lead  him  and 
inspire  him. 

"  Of  course  you  will  do,"  he  said ;  "  you 
will  do  admirably.  You  are  exactly  what 
I  want  for  a  picture  which  is  at  a  standstill 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  the 
only  model  who  would  suit." 

She  raised  her  eyes  now  —  they  were 
light,  golden-brown  eyes,  with  dark  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows  —  she  looked  some- 
what re-assured.  "And  there  was  some- 
thing else,"  she  began,  and  stopped. 

"Yes,"  he  said  encouragingly.  "Go 
on." 

"Do   you  —  oh,  I   can't  say  it  —  I  am 


ashamed  to  ask."  Then  she  seemed  to 
gather  her  courage  together  for  a  moment, 
and  got  so  far  as  to  say,  "  When  people 
sit  to  you,  Mr.  Drummond  —  girls  like  me, 
I  mean  —  do  you  ever " 

"Pay  them,  do  you  mean?"  he  sug- 
gested, thinking  she  must  be  young  at  the 
business.  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  always  pay  them  ; 
it  is  eighteenpence  an  hour.  1  will  give 
you  ten  and  sixpence  for  three  or  four 
hours  daily." 

"  Oh,  ten  and  sixpence  !  "  she  repeated, 
with  an  air  that  betokened  leisurely  con- 
sideration of  how  much  ten  and  sixpence 
would  buy. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  not  fail  me  till  my 
picture  is  done  ;  that's  why  I  am  giving 
you  more," 

"  For  how  many  weeks  should  I  have  to 
promise  to  come?  " 

"  Three,  for  certain,  and  perhaps  longer ; 
but  we  need  not  be  so  particular,  need 
we ;  you  will  come  as  long  as  I  want 
you  ? " 

"  I  will  come  as  long  as  I  can.  I  prom- 
ise you  faithfully  to  come  for  three  weeks." 

"All  right,"  said  Drummond  joyously. 
"  Come  inside,  and  I  will  get  to  work  at 
once." 

"Should  I  have  to  be  here  early?"  she 
inquired  before  entering  the  studio;  "for 
I  am  afraid  I  couldn't." 

"At  half  past  nine,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  come  till  eleven  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Drummond;  "if  you 
can't,  you  can't,  and  it  shall  be  eleven; 
but  remember  that  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
be  left  in  the  lurch  when  once  I  have  be- 
gun to  paint  you.  You  must  make  a  defi- 
nite bargain  with  me.  You  promise  to 
come  every  day  for  the  next  three  weeks 
at  eleven,  and  after  that  we  can,  if  neces- 
sary, make  a  new  arrangement." 

"That  is  much  the  best,"  she  said,  with 
an.  air  of  relief.  "I  do  promise;  I  will 
come  every  day  for  three  weeks  at  eleven  ; 
working  days  of  course  I  mean,  not  Sun- 
days." 

"  You  have  sat  before  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered,  and  then  altered 
it  to,  "  Yes,  I  have  sat  before,  but  I  am 
not  a  professional  model." 

Drummond  was  used  to  people  who  said 
that  they  were  not  professional  models, 
and  took  occasion  to  reveal  that  they  were 
daughters  of  colonels  in  the  army,  or  of 
physicians  who  had  not  been  able  to  heal 
themselves,  and  had  left  a  struggling  fam- 
ily behind  them.  He  was  wont  to  deal 
tenderly  with  these  tender  growths  of  fic- 
tion, but  it  was  quite  possible  that  what 
this  girl  was  saying  was  no  fiction,  for  she 
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looked  very  superior  to  any  model  he  had 
ever  painted  from  ;  besides,  models  are 
generally  proud  to  bring  out  a  long  array 
of  names  of  artists  who  have  found  their 
services  valuable. 

"  I  must  have  your  name  and  address," 
he  said,  taking  out  his  note-book.  *•  I 
might  have  to  write  to  you." 

"Alice  Hayley,  4  Wolseley  Buildings, 
Canonbury." 

"  Models  and  persons  who  beg  in  the 
street  always  live  at  the  other  end  of  Lon- 
don," thought  Drummond.  "  What  artists 
have  you  sat  to?"  he  demanded  casually, 
as  he  was  setting  his  palette  afresh. 
When  he  looked  at  Miss  Alice  Hayley  she 
was  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  sat  to  none  ;  I  have  never  sat  to 
any  one  but  an  amateur.  1  want  to  earn  a 
little  money,  and  I  came  to  you  because  I 
liked  a  picture  of  yours  I  once  saw  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  —  that's  all." 

This  was  eminently  pleasant  to  hear, 
and  she  was  charming  to  look  upon.  He 
placed  her  with  care  in  the  attitude  which 
he  had  chosen  for  the  treacherous  woman 
who  had  deserted  him,  and  then  with  a 
feeling  of  extreme  hopefulness  began  to 
work.  She  sat  much  better  than  he  had 
expected,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  he 
only  opened  his  lips  to  say,  "  A  little  more 
this  way,  please,"  or  "  Try  to  keep  the 
position,  unless  you  are  too  tired."  Sud- 
denly, to  his  surprise,  for  his  thoughts 
were  so  entirely  given  to  what  he  was 
doing,  he  found  that  she  was  speaking. 
By  an  effort  he  understood  that  she  was 
telling  him  that  he  really  did  work  hard. 
"Do  you  never  stop  to  rest?  Even  you 
must  want  rest,"  she  added. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  do.  I  suppose 
I  stop  now  and  then,  but  I  am  afraid  when 
I  do  I  am  still  thinking  of  my  picture. 
You  must  rest,  though  ;  I  am  forgetting 
that.  You  have  been  in  that  position  more 
than  an  hour.  Get  up  and  walk  about  the 
room  a  while." 

He  spoke  with  authority  ;  perhaps  that 
was  why  her  lip  curled.  But  what  a  beau- 
tiful mouth  she  had. 

"Artists  order  their  models  about!" 
she  said,  rising  to  obey  him. 

"  They  must,  but  I  hope  they  don't  do 
it  discourteously.  Models  who  have  had 
no  practice  do  not  know  how  to  spare 
themselves.  It  will  do  you  good  to  walk 
about." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  rather  I  didn't 
look  at  what  you  are  doing,"  observed  Miss 
Hayley  rather  coolly,  as  she  rose  from  her 
chair. 


"Not  till  it  is  farther  advanced,  if  you 
please." 

She  strolled  about  the  stu(fio,  or  rather 
about  such  parts  of  it  as  did  not  command 
a  view  of  his  canvas  ;  and  he  worked  on, 
taking  little  or  no  notice  of  what  she  was 
doing,  for  heart  and  soul  were  now  wholly 
given  to  work.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
began  to  wish  that  she  would  come  back, 
and  he  turned  to  see  if  she  were  nearly 
ready.  He  had  always  been  supposed  to 
have  one  of  the  most  artistically  arranged 
studios  in  London.  Miss  Hayley,  of  Can- 
onbury, was  standing  looking  first  on  one 
side  of  it  and  then  on  another,  with  an  air 
of  deep  commiseration.  When  she  saw 
that  for  a  moment  his  attention  was  with- 
drawn from  his  canvas,  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  had  been  told  that  artists'  studios 
were  so  pretty  and  comfortable  !  " 

"  Don't  you  call  this  pretty  and  com- 
fortable ?  "  said  he,  much  nettled. 

"  Well,  no  ;  but  perhaps  it  is.  You  see 
I  know  nothing  about  such  things.  You 
want  me  to  come  back  to  my  place  ?  " 

She  returned,  but,  being  new  to  sitting, 
did  not  resume  the  original  attitude,  so  he 
had  to  place  her  again.  A  little  before 
one  she  suppressed  a  yawn,  and  said  ten- 
tatively, — 

"  You  can't  both  talk  and  work,  can 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,"  he  answered.  "  When  I 
have  conquered  some  of  my  difBculties  I 
shall  be  more  able." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  in  a  semi-discon- 
tented manner.  "  I  dare  say  I  can  amuse 
myself  with  my  own  thoughts." 

She  sat  for  another  hour,  and  then  he 
saw  that  she  had  turned  very  pale. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  this  kind  of  work,'^ 
he  remarked   compassionately.     "Woul 
you  like  to  go  out  and  get  some  luncheon 
The  air  might  do  you  good." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  go  out  and  then 
have  to  come  back  again,"  she  replied 
promptly.  "  But  don't  you  want  luncheon 
yourself?  " 

"  Not  yet.  I  don't  trouble  myself  muci 
about  luncheon.  What  I  like  is  a  cup  O] 
tea." 

"Then  you  may  go  on  with  your  work, 
and  I  will  make  you  some  tea  and  have 
cup  myself  —  that  is,  if  you  have  any  te 
things." 

He  was  surprised  at  her  coolness,  b 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  having  some 
tea  without  the  trouble  of  making  it,  so  he 
told  her  where  to  find  everything,  and  left 
her  to  do  what  she  liked.  She  first  of  al' 
carefully  inspected  two  or  three  bits 
embroidery  that  were  in  the  room,  to  s 
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which  would  make  the  best  table-cover, 
then  set  the  cups  on  it,  discovered  bis- 
cuits in  the  same  cupboard  as  the  cups, 
dusted  some  Persian  plates,  and  pressed 
them  into  her  service,  and  when  all  was 
ready  said,  — 

"Shall  I  bring  your  tea  to  you,  or  will 
you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  there,"  he  answered,  and 
went  to  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire;  and  as 
she  gave  him  his  tea  he  realized  that  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever 
seen. 

She  was  tired  with  her  morning's  work, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  cup  from 
her  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  an  attitude  of 
her  own  choosing,  sipping  her  tea  with 
evident  enjoyment,  and  languidly  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and  the  pleasant 
sense  of  having  at  last  leave  to  rest  from 
her  labors.  He  tried  to  talk  a  little,  but 
she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  so  now; 
so  he  left  her  in  peace,  and  felt  as  if  there 
were  no  limit  to  the  fine  pictures  that  he 
could  paint  if  this  girl  were  always  at  hand 
to  sit  to  him,  for  her  every  attitude  sug- 
gested one. 

"  If  you  want  any  more  sitting  from 
me  to-day,  I  had  better  go  back  to  my 
place,"  she  observed  at  last,  "for  I  must 
be  home  by  five,  and  it  will  take  an  hour  to 

go." 

"  Why  need  you  be  back  by  five  ?  " 

"  I  must.     There  are  reasons.     I " 

and  she  blushed  instead  of  finishing  her 
sentence. 

"  It  won't  take  a  whole  hour  to  go  to 
Canonbury." 

"Yes,  it  will." 

He  looked  at  his  picture  and  he  looked 
at  her,  and  saw  that  she  ought  to  have  a 
longer  rest. 

"  I  will  come  now,"  she  said,  misinter- 
preting his  glance,  "as  I  have  to  leave  at 
four." 

So  she  sat  and  he  worked,  and  few  were 
the  words  said  by  either.  He  was  deeply 
conscious  of  her  beauty  and  of  the  charm 
that  there  was  about  her,  but  did  not  want 
to  talk,  and  she  seemed  equally  glad  to  be 
silent.  He  worked  so  hard  that  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time, 
but  at  four  o'clock  she  rose  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  going." 

"  It  has  soon  come  to  an  end,"  said  he, 
rising  ;  "  but  you  have  sat  well.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  you  came.  I  was 
in  despair  about  that  picture  and  every- 
thing else,  and  your  coming  has  made  all 
easy.  You  will  be  here  exactly  at  eleven, 
I  hope.  I  must  beg  you  to  be  punctual. 
I  shall  have  no  picture  this  year  if  you  are 


not,  and  it  is  very  important  to  me  to  have 
one." 

She  pitied  his  evident  anxiety,  and  made 
haste  to  say,  "  I  will  be  here  at  eleven,  but 
you  understand  that  I  must  leave  at  four." 

"  I  understand.  When  this  picture  is 
done  I  will  paint  you  as  Cinderella.  Your 
arrangements  are  quite  Cinderella-like." 

"  Don't  keep  me  now,  I  beg;  it's  after 
four,"  she  said,  making  her  way  quickly 
to  the  door. 

"But  I  must.  I  must  pay  you."  For 
he  had  an  idea  from  something  that  she 
had  said  that  money  was  of  importance  to 
her. 

She  took  the  money  without  a  word,  but 
bent  down  as  it  touched  her  palm  —  prob- 
ably to  hide  the  crimson  blush  which  in  a 
moment  made  even  the  tips  of  her  ears 
tingle. 

"  Eleven  sharp  !  "  he  called  after  her, 
for  he  was  inexpressibly  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  this  heaven-sent  opportunity. 

At  eleven  she  came.  He  was  already 
waiting.  She  put  into  his  hand  two  beau- 
tiful Oriental  china  cups  and  saucers,  and 
went  away  to  take  off  her  hat  and  jacket. 

"  What  are  these  cups  for?"  he  asked 
when  she  returned. 

"  For  you,"  she  answered.  "  Your  plates 
are  pretty  —  Persian  plates  are  —  but  your 
cups  are  ugly,  and  one  of  them  runs  out  a 
little,  so  I  have  brought  you  these." 

"  But  these  are  splendid  !  You  surely 
haven't  bought  them  ?  " 

If  she  had,  she  must  have  spent  thrice 
as  much  as  he  had  given  her  the  day  be- 
fore. He  could  not  let  her  give  him  so 
handsome  a  present,  and  attempted  to  say 
so. 

"  I  didn't  buy  them.  We  have  ever  so 
many  more  at  home  —  these  are  for  you, 
if  you  will  accept  them,"  and  she  tried  to 
close  the  subject  by  seating  herself  on  her 
throne  like  a  queen. 

"  If  you  have  more  than  you  want,"  he 
said,  thinking  of  her  poverty,  "and  would 
like  to  part  with  any  of  them,  I  could 
easily  dispose  of  them  for  you.  I  have 
friends  who  would  give  a  good  deal  for 
cups  like  these." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently. "  My  father  —  no,  my  mother  — 
that  is  to  say,  none  of  us  would  ever  part 
with  them  !     We  couldn't !  " 

"  Then  you  must  not  give  me  these.  I 
really " 

"  Oh,  these  are  mine  1  I  can  do  what  I 
like  with  them,  and  have  done  it.  Don't 
let  us  talk." 

Whether  she  was  offended  at  not  having 
been  allowed  to  talk  the  day  before,  or 
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whether  she  really  did  wish  to  be  silent, 
he  knew  not,  but  all  that  day  the  burden 
of  her  conversation  was,  "Don't  let  us 
talk  !  "  She  was  kindness  itself  so  far  as 
sitting  was  concerned,  refused  to  rest, 
carefully  kept  her  position,  and  quietly 
and  noiselessly  again  prepared  his  tea,  but 
she  would  enter  into  no  conversation  that 
lasted  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  Again 
he  paid  her  ;  again  she  blushed,  and  once 
more  he  entreated  her  to  be  punctual. 
But  she  was  always  punctual  as  clockwork, 
and  every  morning  appeared,  looking  as  | 
fresh  as  if  she  had  walked  in  from  the 
next  room  without  any  tedious  or  disagree- 
able journey  by  'bus  or  rail.  Fourteen 
days  of  hard  painting  from  a  model  exactly 
suited  to  his  purpose  had  advanced  his 
picture  to  a  state  in  which  even  he  could 
see  success  of  all  kinds  vividly  fore- 
shadowed. His  spirits  were  high,  his 
heart  light,  he  was  a  changed  man.  As 
for  Alice  Hayley,  he  could  scarcely  imag- 
ine his  studio  without  her.  All  her  little 
airs  of  assurance  and  petulance  were 
gone  ;  she  was  now  gentle,  unselfish,  and 
thoughtful,  and  she  had  rescued  him  from 
despair. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  on  Saturday  —  it 
was  the  fourteenth  day  of  her  sitting. 
"  Monday  morning,  at  eleven.  I  won't 
say  be  punctual,  for  you  are  always  here 
to  the  minute." 

"  If  I  were  to  fail  for  once  ?"  she  said 
doubtfully. 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  it?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  great  excitement  and  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  was  only  asking,"  she  re- 
plied carelessly ;  and  yet  she  stood  as  if 
trying  to  read  his  face,  and  unable  to  go 
away  without  saying  more. 

"  Don't  jest  about  anything  so  appall- 
ingly serious  J  "  he  said.  "  I  have  left  all 
that  the  life  of  the  picture  depends  on  to 
the  very  last,  to  be  done  calmly,  and  de- 
liberately, when  it  is  perfectly  dry.  I 
intend  to  begin  with  this  on  Monday,  and 
if  you  were  to  fail  you  would  ruin  the 
picture  and  me  too." 

"You  see,  I  know  so  little  about  pic- 
tures," she  said  nervously,  and  then,  with 
downcast  eyes,  began  to  go. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  You  are  sure  to  come  on 
Monday?"  cried  Drummond,  pursuing 
her  outside. 

"  Of  course  I  am  ;  but  I  am  dreadfully 
late  —  do  let  me  go!"  He  made  no  fur- 
ther resistance,  but  watched  her  as  she 
hurried  away,  looking  very  crestfallen  and 
sad. 

"  You  seem  extremely  half-hearted 
about    it,  after  all,"  he  called   after  her. 
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"  I    can't   be  happy  until  you  give  me  a 
solemn  promise  to  come." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  half-hearted.  Of  course 
I'll  come  ;  but  I  atn  so  late.     I  must  go  1 " 

For  a  moment  he  was  still  uncomfort- 
able, but  when  she  had  gone  a  few  steps 
more  on  her  downward  way  she  looked 
back,  and  there  was  something  in  her  face 
which  not  only  set  his  mind  at  rest,  but 
made  his  brain  spin. 

Monday  morning  came,  eleven  o'clock 
struck,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  on  the 
alert  to  hear  a  step  that  was  ever  welcome 
in  his  ears,  and  a  low  knock,  which  would 
be  followed  by  the  sight  of  a  face  which 
was  continually  in  his  thoughts.  He  felt 
his  heart  beating. 

Five  minutes  passed.  She  had  never 
been  five  minutes  behind  her  time  before. 
Ten  passed,  and  fifteen.  He  laid  down 
his  palette,  and  began  to  pace  the  studio. 
Had  something  happened  or  had  his  sus- 
picions of  Saturday  been  well-founded, 
and  she  had  never  meant  to  come  ?  He 
tried  to  paint  and  regard  this  as  a  mere 
accident,  but  when  twelve  struck  he  found 
he  was  doing  his  picture  more  harm  than 
good,  and  stopped  work.  At  one  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  went  to  the  main 
street,  where  he  hailed  a  hansom  and 
ordered  the  driver  to  go  with  all  speed  to 
4  Wolseley  Buildings,  Canonbury.  What 
a  long  way  it  was,  and  how  rapidly  the 
aspect  of  everything  changed  for  the 
worse  as  he  rattled  through  the  streets 
eastward.  And  he  was  seated  comfort- 
ably in  a  hansom,  while  she,  poor  girl, 
had  to  dispute  inches  with  stout  men  and 
women  in  omnibuses,  or  choke  down  be- 
low in  "the bowels  of  the  harmless  earth." 
"  And  yet  how  sweet  and  fresh  she  alway 
looks  after  the  struggle,"  he  thought. 

"  Wolseley  Buildings,  Canonbury, 
asked  the  driver,  with  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  wish  to  convey  that  such  low 
places  were  not  to  his  taste.  He  was 
directed  to  a  long,  dull  street  bearing  that 
name.  "  Heaven  grant  that  No.  4  be  at 
this  end,"  said  Drummond,  but  though 
his  prayer  was  heard,  and  he  reached  No. 
4  in  another  minute,  no  Alice  Hayley  lived 
there,  or  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  tried  every  house  with 
a  4  in  its  number,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
asked  at  the  post-office  and  many  of  the 
shops,  but  learnt  naught,  save  this  —  that 
he  had  been  painting  a  girl  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  her  own,  had  given  him  a  fals 
address. 

He  had  a  sudden  visitation  of  hope  as 
he  reascended  the  stairs  to  his  studio,  for 
it  fiashed  on  his  mind  that  he  had  been  an 
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idiot  to  go  off  to  Canonbury  in  search  of  a 
model  who  had  probably  been  for  some 
time  sitting  by  his  fire  wondering  where 
he  was.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one 
who  had  been  so  attentive,  so  docile,  so 
ready  to  fall  in  with  every  wish  that  he 
expressed,  could  fail  him  thus  so  cruelly. 
Doubtless  she  was  there  and  he  would 
find  her.  He  opened  the  door,  picturing 
to  himself  the  attitude  in  which  he  would 
discover  her.  His  breath  came  fast,  he 
was  daring  to  enjoy  beforehand  the  deli- 
cious change  to  happiness  and  peace. 
His  studio  was  empty  of  all  but  the  pic- 
tured presence  of  one  who  had  filled  it  to 
overflowing  with  everything  that  was  want- 
ing to  his  life  and  art.  She  was  gone,  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  forever.  He  took  the 
picture  and  placed  it  once  more  with  its 
face  to  the  wall  —  he  gathered  together 
his  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  hid  them 
away  far  from  him  —  would  there  ever  be 
a  time  when  either  hope  or  ambition  would 
dwell  with  him  again  ? 

Fourteen  months  afterwards  Drum- 
mond  received  this  letter:  "Dear  Sir, — 
My  second  daughter  is  to  be  married  in 
the  beginning  of  next  week  to  Sir  Edward 
Cleeve  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Her  husband  (that  is  to  be)  has  just  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  has  all  along  had  a 
great  wish  to  have  a  picture  of  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  and  has  felt  sure  that  you 
could  paint  one  which  would  give  satisfac- 
tion. Somehow  or  other  he  has  never  let 
me  know  of  this  wish  until  to-day.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  ar- 
rangements, and  does  not  like  to  write  to 
you,  and  wants  to  give  up  the  idea,  but  I 
do  not  like  it  given  up,  so  I  told  him  that 
I  would  write  to  you  in  a  nice,  delicate,  and 
apologetic  way — women  are  much  better 
at  letters  of  that  kind  than  men  — and  ask 
if  you  would  do  it,  and  what  your  terms 
would  be,  and  what  facilities  you  would 
require.  My  son-in-law  (that  is  to  be) 
is  a  fine,  aristocratic-looking  man,  and 
my  daughter  extremely  handsome  —  the 
bridesmaids,  who  all  of  them  belong  to  the 
best  families,  are  mostly  good-looking, 
and  when  they  are  not  you  can  easily  make 
them  so,  remembering,  of  course,  that  on 
the  most  important  occasion  of  her  life, 
the  bride  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  made 
to  look  best.  My  son-in-law  (that  is  to  be) 
thinks  that  this  may  be  a  subject  you  will 
not  care  for,  but  I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  put  such  feelings  aside,  and  willingly 
express  my  regret  that  you  have  not  been 
consulted  about  it  sooner.  You  will  still 
be  able  to  take  some  preliminary  sketches 


of  my  daughter,  who,  after  all,  is  the  per- 
son I  am  most  anxious  should  look  well. 
As  soon  as  I  hear  that  you  accept  this 
commission  I  will,  if  your  terms  are  such 
as  we  can  agree  to,  confer  with  her  about 
it,  and  make  an  appointment  for  you  to 
see  and  sketch  her.  Until  then  I  shall  say 
nothing  to  her,  for  at  such  a  time  she  has 
naturally  more  than  enough  already  to 
see  and  settle  about.  The  bridesmaids,  of 
course,  you  can  do  at  your  leisure,  for  they 
all  live  in  London,  and  you  can  have  the 
dresses  to  paint  from,  so  your  task  will  be 
easy.  By  book  post  you  will  receive  with 
this  letter,  or  soon  after  it,  cabinet  photo- 
graphs of  the  principal  parties  concerned. 
I  have  marked  that  of  my  son-in-law  (that 
is  to  be)  'bridegroom,'  and  that  of  my 
daughter,  'bride.'  I  do  it  for  your  con- 
venience only,  so  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
not  be  unlucky.  The  bridesmaids'  photo- 
graphs are  also  marked.  Let  me  have  a 
favorable  answer  if  you  please,  together 
with  lowest  terms.  I  am  arranging  this, 
but  the  bridegroom  (that  is  to  be)  is  pay- 
ing for  it.  We  are  persons  of  condition, 
but  poor,  and  could  not  readily  afford  it, 
but  we  delight  in  the  idea  of  this  picture, 
so  don't  refuse,  and  be  as  easy  in  your 
terms  as  you  can,  and  we  faithfully  prom- 
ise to  do  our  best  to  secure  you  more  com- 
missions of  this  kind  —  indeed,  of  any 
and  every  kind.  Yours  faithfully,  Emme- 
line  Tancarville  Sympson." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Drum- 
mond,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  wrote 
an  emphatically  worded  refusal. 

An  hour  later  the  postman  brought  him 
a  large  packet  of  cabinet-sized  photo- 
graphs, which  were  so  insecurely  packed 
that  it  was  a  wonder  they  had  reached 
him  at  all.  He  was  packing  them  afresh 
when  he  was  seized  with  curiosity  to  see 
whether  Mrs.  Tancarville  Sympson  "  came 
out"  as  badly  in  a  photograph  as  she  did 
in  a  letter.  The  first  he  saw  was  that  of 
the  bridegroom  (that  was  to  be).  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow. 
The  next  was  one  of  Alice  Hayley. 

"Alice  Hayley!"  he  exclaimed  in 
amazement.  "Is  it  possible  that  she  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids?  I 
shall  find  her,  then,  at  last!"  But  when 
he  turned  to  the  back  of  the  photograph 
he  read  in  Mrs.  Tancarville  Sympson's 
free  and  flowing  hand,  "  The  bride  that  is 
to  be." 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  there  was 
a  moment  when  Drummond  did  not  see 
clearly.  He  looked  at  the  well-remembered 
face  —  he  thought  of  his  ruined  picture 
and  baffled  hopes ;  he  tore  up  the  note  of 
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refusal  and  wrote  to  say  that  he  would 
paint  the  picture,  naming  a  wholly  inade- 
quate sum  in  order  to  secure  the  commis- 
sion. 

"  I  won't  do  it,  of  course,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "She  shall  be  paid  in  her  own 
coin,  but  see  her  again  I  will." 

This  is  an  extract  from  what  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Tancarville  Sympson,  of  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square:  "I  will  do  what 
you  wish  if  sufficient  opportunities  of 
studying  the  principal  figures  are  afforded 
me.  The  bride's  face,  for  instance,  which, 
if  covered  by  a  veil,  will  only  have  to  be 
hinted  at,  must  on  that  account  be  care- 
fully studied,  in  order  that  the  little  that 
is  shown  may  be  perfectly  recognizable. 
She  must  give  me  at  least  one  sitting  be- 
fore her  wedding  day." 

An   answer   soon    came.     '*The    bride 
(that  is   to  be),"  wrote   Mrs.  Tancarville 
Sympson,  who   still  seemed  to   fear  that 
this  almost  too-good-to-be-hoped-for  mar- 
riage would  be  broken  off  if  she  tempted 
fate  by  writing  "bride"  boldly,  "refuses 
to  sit  before  her  marriage.     She  is  '  much 
too  tired  with  preparations,'  she  says,  'to 
look   well  and   do   herself  justice,'   and, 
therefore,  if  she  did  sit  the  picture  would 
be  just  as  little  like  her  real  self  as  any 
imperfectly   caught    likeness    you    might 
take  would  be.     '  Her  face  will  be  hidden 
by  a  thick  lace  veil,'  she  says,  and  that  is 
true,  for  she  is  going  to  wear  beautiful  lace 
— '  the  gift  of  the  bride's  mother '  will  be 
said  in  the  papers,  but  that  won't  be  true, 
for  I  have  other  girls  to  think  of.     I  am 
afraid,  however,  as   she  seems  so  deter- 
mined not  to  sit  —  between  you  and  me  and 
the  postman,  I  believe  she  rather  dislikes 
the  idea  of   the   commemorative  picture, 
and  feels  that  there  is  a  certain  ostentation 
about  it  —  we   shall  just   have   to  let  her 
have  her  own  way.    She  says,  indeed,  that 
every  moment  of  the  time  is  filled  up  with 
all  kinds  of  appointments.     We  will  not 
give  up  the  picture.     Sir  Edward's  heart 
is  still  set  on  it,  and  so  is  mine,  and  I  must 
have  it.    I  think  if  you  come  to  the  church, 
and  then  on  to  the  house  for  the  breakfast 
and  reception  afterwards,  you,  with  your 
genius — I   assure   you   1    have   heard  it 
called  genius  —  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nities  of   studying  her  in   her  wedding- 
dress,  and  you  can  have  it  sent  to  your 
studio  afterwards.     Don't  press  for  a  sit- 
ting—  she  really  has  so  little  time  that  it 
wouldbe  cruel  to  urge  her.    P.S.  —  I  have 
just  been  to  her  room  again  to  ask  if  you 
might  not  come,  and  I  assure  you  I  was 
sorry  for  her.     She  begged  me  to  give  up 
the  picture,  told  me  I  was  unkind  to  ask 


her  to  do  more  when  she  was  worked  to 
death  already,  and  wound  up  by  bursting 
into  tears.  I  let  her  think  I  would  give 
it  up.  I  did  not  say  you  would  go  to 
the  church,  or  anything.  Come  to  the 
church  as  arranged,  and  then  to  the 
house." 

Drummond  went  to  the  church  and  saw 
a  veiled  bride  float  past  him  and  stand 
faltering  by  the  bridegroom's  side  at  the 
altar.  He  heard  the  words  that  were  said  ; 
the  promises  she  made.  She  was  a  girl 
who,  to  his  knowledge,  was  little  bound  by 
promises.  When  she  came  from  the  ves- 
try her  face  was  by  no  means  hidden  — 
her  veil  was  flung  back,  and  she  looked 
radiant.  There  was  a  certain  insolence 
in  such  radiant  happiness  when  she  had 
brought  such  darkness  and  disappointment 
on  him. 

He  hurried  away  to  George  Street. 
When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  every 
one  was  shaking  hands  with  and  kissing 
her.  He  did  not  approach  —  let  those 
shake  hands  with  her  who  could  do  it 
without  a  heartache.  He  went  to  a  re- 
mote corner  and  pretended  to  be  looking 
at  a  drawing. 

Presently  Mrs.  Tancarville  Sympson 
came.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Drummond,"  she  ex- 
claimed reproachfully,  "  I  didn't  expect  to 
find  you  in  this  corner  !  I  thought  you 
would  have  your  picture  in  your  mind  and 
be  looking !  " 

"There  is  such  a  crowd.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult  "   he  began;    he  scarcely  knew 

what  he  was  saying,  he  felt  this  so  much 
more  than  he  had  feared. 

"  Oh,  I  know  there's  a  crowd  —  I  quite 
understand  that  it's  not  convenient,  but 
you  are  under  an  engagement  to  do  this 
picture,  and  ought  to  be  anxious  to  make 
it  a  good  one,  and  be  studying  the  bride." 
Drummond  looked  full  of  embarrass- 
ment and  despair.  She  thought  it  was 
despair  of  using  his'chances  properly,  and 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you. 
Lady  Cleeve  will  have  to  go  to  change  her 
dress  almost  directly.  She  can't  go  up- 
stairs the  ordinary  way,  it  is  so  crowded. 
She  will  escape  by  a  door  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room.  You  shall  stand  there 
and  see  her  come  up  and  pass  through. 
You  can  look  at  her  without  speaking  — 
she  wouldn't  like  you  to  speak.  You  don't 
seem  to  understand  me.  Come,  I  will 
take  you  there." 

She  took  his  arm  and  led  him  to  the 
door.  Some  one  had  told  her  that  men  of 
genius  were  idiots  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  true  — 
he  was  capable  of  drifting  away  from  his 
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.;good  position,  slie  thought,  so  she  stayed 
to  see  that  he  didn't. 

"When  you  see  a  movement  in  the 
crowd  in  the  other  room,  that  will  mean 
she's  coming.  Watch  her  as  she  comes 
—  watch  her  carefully  —  it  will  be  rather 
unfair  to  us  if  you  let  yourself  be  disap- 
pointed. Here  she  is  !  Mr.  Drummond, 
she  is  here  !  " 

Lady  Cleeve  came  resolutely  forward  to 
her  mother,  and  seeing  that,  the  train  of 
followers  fell  back  a  step  or  two. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  go 
a  little  farther  of¥,  I  want  to  say  something 
to  Mr.  Drummond.  Keep  all  those  peo- 
ple away  from  us  for  a  minute  or  two." 

"You  good  darling!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tancarville  Sympson,  "  I  knew  you  would 
find  some  way  to  oblige  us  all.  You  un- 
derstand how  our  hearts  are  set  on  this 
picture.  Don't  hurry,  let  Mr.  Drummond 
have  a  good  look  at  you.  I  have  told  him 
he  is  not  to  talk  to  you.  I  will  keep  every 
one  out  of  the  way.  In  fact,  I  will  explain 
to  them  why  you  want  to  speak  to  him." 
And  having  said  all  this  loudly  enough  to 
be  audible  to  Drummond,  she  went  to  the 
nearest  guests  and  eagerly  explained  that 
this  was  a  hurried  sitting  for  a  really  im- 
portant work  of  art. 

"  Mother  does  not  know  why  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  so  much,"  whispered  Lady 
Cleeve.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me."  She  held  out  her  hand  but  it  fal- 
tered on  its  way  to  him.  Seeing  that  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  take  it,  she  drew 
back  and  said,  "  You  will  shake  hands  with 
me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  how  could  you  treat  me 
so  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  behave  badly —  I  was 
very  foolish  —  that's  all.  You  see  I  had 
been  told  about  girls  being  models,  and 
thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  play  at 
being  one  for  a  time  myself.  I  had  to 
wait  until  my  mother  went  away  for  a 
three  weeks'  visit  and  then  I  came  to  you. 
That  was  all." 

"That  was  all!"  he  repeated,  despair- 
ing. She  spoke  so  lightly,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  to  be  dancing  on  his  coffin. 

"Well,  no,  not  quite  all.  There  was 
such  a  pretty  ring  —  a  sapphire  and  dia- 
mond one  in  a  second-hand  shop,  and  I 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  it  out  of  my  allow- 
ance—  it  was  seven  pounds.  Come,  Mr. 
Drummond,  don't  look  so  vexed  with  a 
poor  girl  on  her  wedding-day.  I  admit  it 
was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  but  no  one  is  a 
bit  the  worse  for  it." 

•'  No  one  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,"  he  re- 
peated bitterly. 
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"Ah,  you  haven't  forgotten  about  that 
picture  you  couldn't  finish  !  That  was 
mother's  fault,  not  mine.  I  was  very 
happy  in  the  studio,  and  didn't  mind  how 
long  I  stayed,  but  she  wrote  to  .say  that 
she  was  coming  home  a  week  earlier  than 
she  intended.  I  must  go  now;  say  you 
forgive  me  and  have  forgotten." 

"  I  forgive  you  —  I  have  not  forgotten." 

"  You  will  soon.  I  was  very  sorry  when 
I  had  to  come  away,  but  1  soon  forgot. 
Why  not  you,  too  ?  " 

"  Because "  he  began,  and  stopped 

—  the  scent  of  her  orange-blossoms  was  a 
little  overpowering. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  really 
cared?"  exclaimed  Lady  Cleeve.  She 
had  read  his  heart  in  his  face. 

"Look  more  animated,  Alice,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Tancarville  Sympson,  "and 
happier,  I  beg.  Mr.  Drummond  is  study- 
ing your  face  for  the  picture  he  is  going 
to  paint.  A  girl  ought  to  look  happy  on 
her  wedding-day,  and  you  don't." 

Margaret  Hunt. 


THE 


From  The  National  Review. 
DECAY  OF  ORIGINALITY. 


"  The  grand  leading  principle  towards 
which  every  argument  unfolded  in  these 
pages  directly  converges  is  the  absolute 
and  essential  importance  of  human  devel- 
opment in  its  richest  diversity."  These 
words,  quoted  from  Humboldt's  work  on 
"The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government," 
form  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Mill's  treatise 
"  On  Liberty."  They  express  the  central 
idea  which  he  takes  up,  and  amplifies  with 
all  his  wealth  of  argument  and  illustration. 
If  Mr.  Mill  thought  it  necessary  in  his 
own  time  to  address  his  emphatic  words 
to  the  world,  much  more,  we  think,  would 
he  consider  it  so  now.  For  in  these  days 
it  would  seem  as  if  individuality  and  origi- 
nality stood  in  as  great  danger  of  being 
dwarfed  and  crushed  as  they  ever  did 
under  any  tyranny  or  despotism,  howso- 
ever oppressive.  "The  absolute  and 
essential  importance  of  human  develop- 
ment in  its  richest  diversity  "  is  a  principle 
which  is  too  much  lost  sight  of ;  or,  rather, 
it  is  a  principle  which  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure incompatible  and  inconsistent  with 
that  tendency  or  flow  of  things  which 
marks  our  present  social  and  political 
state.  This  tendency  we  may  call  the 
tendency  to  uniformity;  the  tendency 
which  goes  to  develop  humanity  "in  its 
richest  diversity  "  we  may  call  the  ten- 
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dency  to  individuality.  Now,  it  is  the 
tendency  to  uniformity  which  crushes  and 
dwarfs  the  spirit  of  individuality,  and 
more  and  more  seems  likely  to  become 
supreme  in  our  society.  It  is  a  tendency 
that,  although  felt  as  an  indivisible  whole, 
is  made  up  of  several  elements.  It  is  like 
a  river  that  pours  onward  in  a  mighty 
flood,  increased  by  many  streams. 

Of  such  a  nature  is  the  tendency  to  uni- 
formity which  we  at  present  witness.  It 
derives  its  whole  volume  from  three  dis- 
tinct sources.  The  first  source  is  of  a  polit- 
ical nature  ;  the  second  is  of  an  economic 
nature;  the  third  is  of  an  educational  na- 
ture. In  other  words,  the  tendency  which 
now  crushes  the  spirit  of  individqality 
may  be  traced  to  these  three  sources. 
They  are  the  fotts  et  origo  of  the  whole 
evil,  for  an  evil  this  loss  of  individuality 
must  certainly  be  called.  The  first  source 
we  have  called  political,  because  it  is  from 
our  present  polity  that  this  tendency  to 
uniformity  in  a  great  measure  flows.  And 
we  will  take  the  political  source  first, 
because  it  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
important  because  politics  (which  are  only 
a  grosser  form  of  ethics)  have  to  deal  with 
conduct;  and  conduct  is  the  greatest  part 
of  life  —  three-fourths  of  it,  according  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  —  art  and  science 
being  one-eighth  each ;  therefore  we  will 
consider  the  political  source  first,  because 
it  deals  with  the  moral  part  of  our  nature, 
which  is  the  greatest  part,  and  then  take 
up  the  economic  and  educational  sources, 
which  deal  with  the  aesthetical  and  intel- 
lectual parts,  which  are  smaller,  but  still 
important. 

Although  our  constitution  has  outwardly 
the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy,  it  is  in- 
wardly and  essentially  a  democracy;  it 
only  differs  from  a  republic  by  having  an 
hereditary  instead  of  an  elective  head  ;  it 
is  only  a  republic  in  gold  trappings,  with  a 
few  more  dashes  of  ceremony  thrown  in. 
When  Philip  II.  reproved  his  ambassador 
for  forgetting  substance  in  ceremony,  the 
ambassador  replied:  "Your  Majesty  for- 
gets that  you  are  only  a  ceremony  your- 
self." And  if  Philip  II.  was  "only  a 
ceremony,"  much  more  is  the  monarch  of 
our  time.  In  any  case,  the  majority  now 
rules;  and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
matter,  for  where  the  majority  rules  there 
is  democracy.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
democracy  is  a  sort  of  inverted  monarchy  ; 
the  monarch  and  his  ministers  rule  the 
people  ;  but  in  democracy  the  people,  or 
rather  the  majority  of  the  people,  make 
the  ministers  of  government  and  the  mon- 
arch (where  the  constitution  is  a  limited 


monarchy)  their  servants;  the  governing 
body  no  longer  make  the  people  obey,  but 
the  governing  body  obey  the  people  and 
do  their  behests.  This  is  the  well-spring 
of  democracy,  and  from  it  flows  at  once 
one  part  of  the  stream  that  swells  the 
volume  of  the  tendency  that  makes  for 
uniformity.  For  mark  what  happens. 
The  people  elect  representatives  of  their 
own  mode  of  thinking,  and  imbued  with 
their  ideas  on  matters  of  policy  ;  and  the 
representatives  in  their  turns  express  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  people,  and 
try  to  model  the  policy  and  legislation  of 
the  country  upon  them.  And  so  it  comes 
about  that  the  people  get  brought  back  to 
them  in  the  concrete  form  of  laws  and 
policy  the  very  ideas  the  working  out  of 
which  they  had  entrusted  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. And  these  very  laws  and 
policies  engender  like  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  fresh  ideas  of  a  similar  nature. 
Thus  things  work  round  and  round  in  an 
unending  circle.  The  people  elect  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  ideas;  the  repre- 
sentatives carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
people  ;  the  ideas  thus  carried  out  engen- 
der like  ideas.  And  so  the  people  move 
round  and  round  over  the  same  ground, 
like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  chained  to  a 
pillar  of  fixed  ideas  and  furrowing  deep 
footprints  in  the  sands  of  time.  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  not  so,  that 
the  elected  governors  instil  new  ideas  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  And  truly  this 
might  be  so  in  an  ideal  democracy.  But 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  more  and  more  reduced  to 
the  position  of  delegates  and  mere  mouth- 
pieces and  conduit-pipes?  And,  indeed, 
this  is  what  representative  government^ 
comes  more  and  more  to  mean.  Repre- 
sentative of  what?  Not  representative  of 
the  people  themselves,  in  the  council- 
chambers  of  the  nation,  but  representative 
of  the  ideas  of  the  people.  Time  was 
when  members  of  Parliament  repudiated 
the  suggestion  of  their  being  mere  dele- 
gates ;  now  comparatively  few  would  ven- 
ture on  such  repudiation.  And,  more  thaa| 
this,  the  representative  now  ventures  t< 
encourage  this  idea  of  delegacy,  and  ^trie»| 
to  act  the  delegate  to  the  utmost.  It  was 
a  cynical  saying  of  Drummond  that  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  governing  man- 
kind :  by  force  or  corruption,  by  grape- 
shot,  or  French  cookery.  Now  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  grape-shot  has  often  been 
the  method  of  the  despot,  French  cookery 
has  often  been  the  method  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  He  has  pleased 
the  ears,  if  not  the  palates,  of  the  people ; 
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for  it  becomes  his  aim  to  give  effect  to  the 
ideas  of  those  who  sent  him.  The  people 
hear  their  own  ideas  dressed  out  and 
decked  in  language  they  never  dreamt  of, 
and  with  a  consequential  air  they  plume 
themselves  on  their  wisdom.  And  so,  un- 
witting mortals  !  they  get  no  new  ideas  at 
all;  ail  they  get  is  their  own  ideas  gar- 
nished and  served  up  to  them.  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  not  so. 
Surely  the  people  will  hearken  to  the 
wisest  amongst  them.  And,  indeed,  this 
might  be  so  in  an  ideal  democracy ;  we 
might  then  agree  with  Mazzini  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  great  and  beautiful  ensign 
of  democracy,  the  progress  of  all  through, 
all  under,  the  leading  of  the  best  and 
wisest."  But  in  sober  fact  is  this  the 
case?  Should  we  not  rather  give  our 
assent  to  the  saying  of  Hobbes  that  a 
democracy  is  an  aristocracy  of  orators 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy  of 
one  ?  But  what  we  would  endeavor  to 
make  clear  is  this,  that,  whatever  democ- 
racy might  be  capable  of  under  favorable 
conditions,  democracy  as  it  stands  now  in 
our  country  directly  favors  the  tendency 
to  uniformity,  a  tendency  that  is  destruc- 
tive of  '*  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity."  For  we  have  seen  that  our 
democracy  practically  means  the  carrying 
out  and  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  becomes  more  and  more 
the  interest  and  aim  of  popular  represen- 
tatives to  help  to  carry  out  these  ideas; 
so  that  the  people  become  more  and  more 
enamored  of  their  own  ideas,  and  more 
and  more  tend  to  live  and  have  their  being 
amid  circumstances  which  are  at  once  the 
product  and  the  reproducers  of  their  own 
ideas.  And  not  only  does  our  democracy 
tend  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  we 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  but  by  its 
very  presence  it  excludes  what  benefits 
might  accrue  from  other  forms  of  polity. 
We  are  far  from  denying  many  of  the 
obvious  advantages  of  democratic  govern- 
ment; but  we  assert  that  in  this  particular 
respect,  namely,  in  its  tending  to  crush 
individuality  and  make  men  work  in  a 
groove,  it  stands  condemned;  whereas 
from  other  forms  of  government  ideas 
may  well  up  with  a  perennial  freshness. 
From  democracy,  as  we  have  depicted  it, 
we  can  hope  for  little  in  this  direction. 

Even  tyrants  and  despots,  not  to  speak 
of  constitutional  monarchs,  may,  if  en- 
dowed with  powerful  and  original  minds, 
infuse  fresh  vigor  of  thought  and  action 
into  a  lagging  world.  It  would  be  waste 
labor  to  cite  historical  evidence,  because 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  sreat  rulers  of 


men  have  been  great  by  reason  of  their 
originality  of  thought  and  power  of  will. 
And,  even  though  a  monarch  may  not  be 
thus  endowed  himself,  he  may  yet  have 
the  faculty  (and  a  no  mean  faculty  it  is)  of 
being  able  to  discern  character  and  select 
the  best  advisers.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
many  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen  have 
won  their  way.  They  have  been  men  of 
ideas,  whom  monarchs  have  had  the  wis- 
dom to  make  their  advisers.  "My  con- 
ception," says  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  of  a 
great  statesman  is  of  one  who  represents 
a  great  idea,  an  idea  which  may  lead  him 
to  power;  an  idea  with  which  he  may 
identify  himself;  an  idea  which  he  may 
develop ;  an  idea  which  he  may  and  can 
impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a 
nation."  So  that,  while  our  democracy 
may  fail  to  produce  men  of  original  power, 
it  may  be  deprived  of  those  great  leaders 
who  might  arise  under  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Let  any  one  ask  himself,  for 
instance,  which  has  had  the  greater  lead- 
ers, Germany  under  the  First  Empire  or 
France  under  the  Third  Republic?  The 
gist  of  our  accusation  against  the  democ- 
racy as  we  at  present  have  it,  and  are 
likely  to  have  for  some  time  to  come,  is 
that  it  tends  to  crush  individuality,  to 
stifle  original  thought,  and  to  produce  pre- 
cisely that  sort  of  soil  which  is  likely  to 
be  barren  in  the  growth  of  ideas.  To  try 
to  get  much  individuality  from  our  present 
democracy  is  like  trying  to  pluck  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  And  so 
it  comes  about  that  a  writer  in  the  Spec- 
tator can  write  on  the  "  Monotone  "  of 
modern  life  ;  and  that  Professor  Max  Miil- 
ler  can  find  himself  able  to  say  that  in 
these  days  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
"  Red  Book "  to  find  out  who  is  who, 
whereas  in  his  earlier  days  the  personality 
of  original  men  was  a  power  that  made 
itself  felt  amongst  all  grades  of  society. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  that  part  of 
the  tendency  to  uniformity  which  flows 
from  our  political  state;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  is  the  most  important 
part,  for  it  deals  with  conduct  which  is  the 
greatest  part  of  life.  It  remains  to  dis- 
cuss those  two  portions  we  have  described 
as  being  economic  and  educational,  which 
have  to  deal  with  the  aesthetical  and  intel- 
lectual parts  of  our  nature,  which  concern 
art  and  knowledge,  and  are  the  remaining 
part  of  life. 

And  first  as  to  the  economic  part.  This 
part  of  the  tendency  to  uniformity  we  have 
called  economic  because  it  arises  from  our 
economic  or  commercial  state.  Now,  our 
present  commercial  state  and  method  of 
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trading  are  directly  inimical  to  the  spirit 
of  individuality.  And  this  arises  in  sev- 
eral ways.  We  find  one  cause  in  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  capital.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  of  the  age  is  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  develop- 
ment of  big  concerns  in  trade  and  busi- 
ness. This  accumulation  of  capital  directly 
favors  the  creation  of  big  concerns  ;  and 
with  big  concerns  backed  up  by  great 
pecuniary  resources  small  concerns  find  it 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  compete.  The 
small  producer  and  trader  almost  in  de- 
spair throws  himself  before  the  Jugger- 
naut-like car  of  capital  that  goes  groaning 
and  creaking  along,  bearing  the  golden 
idol  of  Mammon,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
the  onlooking  shareholders.  Not  only  do 
we  witness  the  creation  of  great  compa- 
nies, but  also  the  creation  of  what  we 
might  call  a  company  of  companies  ;  such 
as  syndicates  and  rings.  We  have  seen 
examples  of  these  in  copper  and  salt,  and 
rings  are  threatened  in  coal,  matches,  and 
other  things.  Small  industries  are  crushed 
out  of  existence.  This  is  notably  the  case 
in  the  brewing  business.  There  are  fewer 
brewers  now  than  there  used  to  be.  Then, 
again,  what  may  be  called  home  or  domes- 
tic industries  are  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Brewing  was  once  a  home  in- 
dustry; it  has  now  practically  ceased  to 
be  one.  Even  fruit-preserving  is  falling 
into  the  hands  of  "  large  men."  The  Irish 
lace-making  industry  still  lingers;  but  it, 
too,  bids  fair  to  become  extinct.  So  that, 
evidently,  in  productive  industries  the  ten- 
dency is  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale,  and 
to  turn  out  goods  in  great. quantities,  all 
made  after  the  same  pattern,  and  of  the 
same  kind.  Anything  more  destructive  of 
originality  in  production,  from  which  alone 
we  can  hope  for  variety,  and  indeed  for 
ultimate  improvement  in  our  commodities, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  And  so 
it  is  also  in  the  distributive  branches  of 
trade.  Great  shops  and  stores  are  now 
on  the  increase.  The  tendency  is  now  not 
for  the  shopkeeper  to  conduct  his  own 
business  personally  over  the  counter,  but 
for  some  manager  in  a  barrack-like  build- 
ing to  command  an  army  of  shopmen, 
shopgirls,  clerks,  and  cashiers,  who,  with 
an  unerring  monotony,  receive  orders  and 
make  up  parcels  and  bills  "  from  morn  to 
dewy  eve."  But  the  mischief  is  not  so 
great  in  the  distributive  as  in  the  produc- 
tive branches  of  trade,  for  in  the  former 
there  is  obviously  less  scope  for  original- 
ity. But  in  the  latter  the  influence  of  the 
system  that  tends  to  prevail  is  deadly. 
Those  employed  in  production  are  merely 


placed  in  the  position  of  recipients  of 
wages  for  so  much  work  done.  They  have 
no  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  products 
or  in  the  method  of  their  production.  Nor 
even  have  the  managers  and  directors  in 
many  cases  any  such  interest.  They  are 
placed  in  their  position  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  shareholders,  and  to  take  care 
that  a  dividend  is  earned.  And,  so  long 
as  the  dividend  is  earned,  it  is  no  interest 
of  theirs  to  make  any  improvements.  In- 
deed, they  would  probably  look  askance 
at  any  suggested  improvements  or  novel 
methods,  and  would  adopt  them  at  their 
peril.  It, may  safely  be  said  that  we  owe 
many  of  our  greatest  improvements  in  the 
industrial  arts  to  men  who  worked  with 
their  own  hands,  and,  from  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  there- 
by gained,  acquired  those  flashes  of  insight 
which  suggested  the  improvements  that 
subsequently  revolutionized  the  world. 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  cause  closely 
connected  with  the  growth  of  capital. 
This  is  introduction  of  machinery.  That 
many  benefits  have  flowed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  thing.  It 
is  an  evil  result  of  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  industrial  arts  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  individuality  in  production. 
Here  again  the  tendency  is  to  produce 
great  quantities  of  goods  all  of  the  same 
pattern.  The  producer  has  no  interest 
where  his  labor  is  merely  mechanical. 
Labor  and  originality  are  divorced,  and 
industry  is  reduced  to  a  dull  routine. 
"  Life  without  industry,"  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
"is  guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  bru- 
tality." It  is  this  "brutality"  that  we 
lament ;  it  is  the  sense  of  this  "  brutality  " 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Art  and 
its  Application  to  Industry.  For  this  is 
what  we  read  in  the  prospectus  of  the  as- 
sociation prior  to  the  holding  of  its  first 
congress:  "It  is  widely  felt  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  —  and  the  feeling 
has  found  expression  in  Liverpool  —  that 
the  present  conditions  both  of  art  and  in- 
dustry offer  many  problems  which  stand 
in  pressing  need  of  discussion.  Machin- 
ery, by  making  less  immediate  the  contact 
of  the  artisan  with  the  object  of  manufac- 
ture, and  by  its  tendency  to  specialize  the 
artisan's  work,  has  rendered  obsolete,  so 
far  as  many  industries  are  concerned,  the 
old  traditions  of  design,  and  these  have 
not  as  yet  been  replaced  by  new.  Ma- 
chinery has,  moreover,  been  suffered  to 
annihilate  many   minor  handicrafts,    the, 
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place  of  which  has  not  been  supplied  in 
any  adequate  fashion.  The  adoption, 
therefore,  of  artistic  design  to  modern 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  cherish- 
ing or  rehabilitation  of  many  crafts  which 
are  independent  of  machinery,  and  in 
which  the  individuality  of  the  workman's 
touch  is  an  essential  feature,  are  matters 
of  high  importance  at  the  present  time." 
What  stronger  testimony  than  this  to  the 
tendency  now  prevailing  in  our  industries 
can  any  one  ask  for  ? 

There  are  some  fine  lines  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
which  felicitously  describe  the  feelings 
and  the  yearnings  of  those  who  reflect  on 
our  present  industrial  state. 

Surely  that  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 
No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb. 
Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 

Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play, 

Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  make 

mirth. 
And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 

That  "labor  shall  meet  delight  half- 
way" is  just  one  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  us,  because  our  present  industrial 
methods  are  absolutely  hostile  to  such  a 
happy  consummation.  Beneath  the  incu- 
bus of  an  inexorable  capital,  whose  main 
function  it  is  to  breed  dividends,  and 
amidst  the  hum  and  clank  of  machinery, 
there  is  scant  prospect  at  present  of  labor 
meeting  delight  at  all,  much  less  half-way. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation will  be  able  to  do  something  to  amel- 
iorate this  state  of  things,  for  surely  there 
must  be  a  via  media  somewhere.  It  is 
not  that  abundant  benefits  have  not  flowed 
from  the  use  of  capital  and  machinery. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  But 
the  benefits  are  largely  discounted  by  the 
evils  we  have  considered,  by  the  stifling 
and  deadening  of  "  human  development  in 
its  richest  diversity,"  and  by  the  drying  up 
of  those  fertilizing  streams  of  fresh  ideas 
which,  by  stimulating  progress,  invigorate 
our  civilization,  and  make  it  fruitful  for 
good.  Let  us  choose  these  streams,  and 
divert,  if  possible,  those  other  streams 
which  now  begin  to  flow  round  the  roots 
of  our  existence  —  the  streams  of  dulness 
and  forgetfulness,  whose  sluggish  waters 
cannot  fertilize,  and  serve  only  to  exhaust 
the  sources  of  life. 

The  educational  part  still  remains.  We 
have  called  it  educational  because  it  is  in 
our  educational  system  that  this  portion 
of  the  tendency  of  which  we  are  speaking 


]!es.  And  we  refer  here,  not  to  that  por- 
tion of  education  which  inculcates  moral 
teaching,  or  to  that  portion  which  deals 
with  conduct,  but  to  that  portion  which 
teaches  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  deals 
with  the  aesthetical  and  intellectual  parts 
of  our  nature.  That  our  present  system 
of  education  tends  to  stifle  individuality 
and  originality  it  would  be  idle  to  deny, 
for  we  have  lately  had  striking  testimony 
to  the  fact.  A  short  time  ago  there  ap- 
peared a  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of 
education  to  examination.  And  it  was 
part  of  the  accusation  against  our  present 
system  of  education  that  it  tends  to  stifle 
originality.  This  is  what  the  protest  says : 
"  For  it  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
prize  system  all  education  tends  to  be  of 
the  same  type,  since  boys  from  all  schools 
of  the  same  grade  meet  in  the  same  com- 
petition, and  all  teaching  tends  to  be 
directed  towards  the  winning  of  the  same 
prize.  No  more  unfortunate  tendency 
could  be  imagined.  The  health  and  prog- 
ress of  every  great  science,  such  as  edu- 
cation, depend  upon  continual  difference, 
upon  new  ideas,  and  experiments  carried 
out  to  give  effect  to  such  ideas,  upon  the 
never-ending  struggle  between  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  methods  each  to  excel 
the  other.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  uniformity  means  arrest  of  growth 
and  consequent  decay;  diversity  means 
life,  growth,  and  adaptation  without  limit.'* 
The  influential  body  of  signatories  to  the 
protest  state  as  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  education  is  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  longer  pursued,  it 
will  not  only  arrest  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion as  a  science,  but  will  cause  its  ultimate 
decay. 

A  greater  calamity  than  this  could 
hardly  happen  to  the  nation  ;  for,  with  the 
decay  of  education,  we  could  have  no 
hope  for  future  generations.  Then,  in- 
deed, would  the  sun  of  our  glory  sink  for- 
ever, and  a  darkness  to  be  felt  settle  upon 
us.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  science  of 
education  itself  is  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  itself  to  decay  ;  the  system  has  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
taught  by  stifling  their  originality.  As  we 
are  told,  "boys  from  all  schools  of  the 
same  grade  meet  in  the  same  competition  ;" 
the  result  is  that  they  are  all  brought  up 
in  the  same  way  with  their  minds  bent  on 
the  same  subject.  Obviously,  then,  their 
minds,  turned  out  from  the  same  mould, 
will  all  bear  the  same  impress.  The  re- 
sult of  this  will  be  much  uniformity  in  the 
minds  of  each  generation  as  it  grows  up. 
Then,  again,  the  system  tends  to  direct  the 
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minds  of  the  taught  from  subjects  which 
might  be  more  congenial  to  them  to  sub- 
jects which  are  not  so  congenial,  but 
which,  as  the  saying  is,  are  more  "  pay- 
ing." It  would,  indeed,  require  much 
originality  in  a  child  to  overcome  the  in- 
clination to  cultivate  the  more  "paying" 
things  and  to  overcome  at  the  same  time 
the  objections  of  teachers  to  travelling 
outside  the  ordinary  routine  subjects. 
Thus,  the  result  is  to  produce  uniformity 
of  mind  both  at  our  schools  and  at  our 
universities.  Professor  Max  Miiller  says  : 
"Now,  my  young  friends  seem  all  alike, 
all  equally  excellent,  but  so  excellent  that 
you  can  hardly  tell  one  from  the  other." 
Thus,  we  see,  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation tends  to  destroy  individuality  in  the 
methods  of  education  itself  and  also  in 
the  minds  of  those  whom  it  educates. 
And,  as  this  affects  our  rising  and  future 
generations,  the  importance  of  the  matter 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  part  of  the 
tendency  to  uniformity  which  we  have 
called  the  educational  part  is  more  im- 
portant than  either  the  political  or  the 
economic  part.  Even  as  it  is  the  most 
subtle,  it  is  the  most  potent  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  denied  that  many 
advantages  have  been  derived  from  our 
present  system  of  education  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  as  though  examinations 
(within  certain  limits)  were  a  necessity. 
Nevertheless,  the  system  is  not  an  un- 
mixed good,  as  the  considerations  we  have 
stated  clearly  show. 

We  have  traced  the  tendency  to  uni- 
formity to  its  three  sources,  and  we  have 
found  in  each  some  elements  that  contrib- 
ute more  or  less  to  produce  that  very  evil 
against  which  Humboldt  protested,  and 
Mr.  Mill  thought  so  inimical  to  liberty  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  a 
humiliating  thought  that  our  civilization 
should  have  placed  us  in  danger  of  an  evil 
that  is  really  subversive  of  civilization. 
F'or,  as  Emerson  says,  the  "  ceasing  from 
fixed  ideas  "  is  a  great  part  of  civilization. 
But  the  tendency  is  for  us  more  and  more 
to  become  the  slaves  of  "  fixed  ideas,"  and 
any  statesman  or  thinker  who  will  devise 
means  to  wipe  away  this  reproach  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  There 
is  pressing  need  that  something  should  be 
done  quickly,  for,  while  we  write,  the  evil 
which  we  have  indicated  is  like  a  canker, 
eating  at  the  roots  of  our  national  life. 
We  have  seen  that  in  our  politics  it  affects 
us  as  citizens,  and  that  in  our  business 
and  commercial  pursuits  it  affects  us  as 


individuals,  while  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem 
like 


tem  it  affects  our  rising  generation.     It  is 


The  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit 
That,  rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  all. 

We  are  now  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  extirpate 
"the  little   pitted  speck"    that  moulders 
them  should  be  one  of  our  first  duties. 
C.  B.  RoYLANCE  Kent. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaz'ne. 
THE   SCENE  OF  THE  RIOTS   IN    CHINA: 

TWELVE  HUNDRED   MILES   ON   THE  YANGTZE- 
KIANG. 

Rising  in  the  eternal  ice-fields  of  the 
Tibetan  plateau,  draining,  but  little  lower 
in  its  course,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Kuenlun  range  of  mountains,  —  for  from 
these  distant  peaks  the  three  rivers  of 
Nameitu,  Toktani,  and  Ketsi  flow  into  the 
main  stream,  augmented  by  the  many  tor- 
rents and  rivers  of  Se-chuen,  and  in  its 
lower  course  the  recipient  of  hundreds  of 
tributaries,  one  of  which  alone,  the  Han 
River,  though  it  mixes  its  waters  with  the 
Yangtze  at  a  spot  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  itself  navigable  in  summer  for 
six  hundred  miles,  —  the  Yangtze-Kiang, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Ta-Kiang,  or  great  river,  holds  a  place 
second  to  none  in  the  rivers  of  Asia.  In 
length  three  other  Asian  rivers  surpass  it, 
the  three  so  little  known,  the  Yenesei,  the 
Lena,  and  the  Obi.  Yet,  in  spite  that  it 
ranks  only  fourth  of  the  rivers  of  its  con- 
tinent in  size,  the  area  drained  by  it  is  so 
large  and  of  such  vast  population,  while 
the  traffic  upon  its  waters,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  railways,  and  v/here 
roads  are  but  few,  owing  to  the  enormous^ 
number  of  canals  and  streams  that  havej 
to  be  crossed,  is  so  important,  that  it  may' 
be  stated  without  exaggeration  that  re- 
garding its  utility  to  the  natives  of  China, 
and  the  facility  rendered  by  it  to  trade  and 
travel,  it  can  compare  with  any  other  river 
in  the  world. 

The  recent  outbreak  against  Europeans 
has  turned  Western  attention  prominently 
towards  the  towns  on  the  Yangtze ;  and 
very  soon  after  the  voyage  up  its  course, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  describe,  several 
of  the  towns  which  I  visited  were  invested 
with  a  painful  interest  through  the  ill- 
treatment  inflicted  upon  European  resi- 
dents by  the  Chinese  mobs;  and  among 
the  victims  of  their   atrocity    were  some 
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who  were   my   fellow-passengers   on   the 
cruise. 

The  clock  in  the  great  club  at  Shang- 
hai told  us  it  was  time  to  embark;  for 
although  our  steamer  was  not  to  leave  the 
landing-stage  on  the  ^««^  before  the  early 
morning  tide,  yet  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  on  the  recommendation  of  friends 
to  sleep  on  board,  rather  than  have  to 
leave  our  comfortable  beds  and  embark  at 
the  unearthly  hour  of  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  club  porter  hailed  two  jinrikshas, 
for  our  luggage  had  been  already  sent  on 
board.  A  dozen  long  and  lanky  betailed 
Chinamen  galloped  up  to  the  door,  rattling 
their  jinrikshas  behind  them.  Longer  and 
lankier  than  ever  appeared  the  sober  Ce- 
lestial under  the  white  glare  of  the  electric 
light.  The  bund  was  deserted,  except  for 
the  little  group  round  the  club  door,  and 
here  and  there  a  native  policeman  or  a 
European  hurrying  home  from  a  dinner  at 
a  smart  walk,  for,  the  night  was  cold.  A 
jinriksha  rattles  down  the  street,  other- 
wise Shanghai  has  gone  to  bed  and  to 
sleep.  We  settle  ourselves  in  our  hand- 
carriages,  the  coolies  raise  the  shafts,  the 
porter  tells  them  where  to  go  to,  and  we  are 
off,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  still  autumn 
night  with  the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  What 
a  scurry  down  the  bund,  with  its  mer- 
chants' palaces  and  banks  on  one  side, 
and  its  wide  walk,  shaded  by  trees  and 
the  river,  on  the  other,  and  with  the  elec- 
tric light  throwing  its  unnatural  glare  over 
all! 

The  jetty!  Our  coolies  stop  with  a 
jerk  ;  we  alight.  There  is  no  difficulty  to 
be  experienced  in  finding  our  steamer. 
From  the  landing-stage  we  step  straight 
on  board.  On  the  gangway  we  are  met  by 
a  most  respectable  creature,  a  wizened 
Chinaman,  who  might,  judging  from  his 
appearance,  be  any  age  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred, with  a  small,  round  black  cap  on  his 
head,  and  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  large 
enough,  one  would  suppose,  to  see  all  the 
world  through,  on  his  nose.  On  the 
crown  of  his  black  cap  he  wears  a  red 
button.  He  is  therefore  ennobled.  My 
companion,  A.,  with  that  delightful  gift  of 
casual  indifference  to  everything,  which 
he  possesses  to  perfection,  not  being  read 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  ratios  of  Chinese 
rank  to  colored  buttons,  accosted  this 
lofty  Celestial  with  an  insurpassable  sang 
froid :  — 

"  Boy  !  where  are  our  cabins  ?  " 

My  one  hope  was  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand English.     He,  the  lofty  manda- 


rin, to  be  addressed  as  "  boy."  I  trembled  ! 
A.'s  familiarity,  not  to  say  almost  vulgar 
way  of  addressing  the  potentate,  took  my 
breath  away.  He  had  got  us  into  the 
scrape,  and  no  doubt  it  would  fall  to  me 
to  drag  us  both  out  again.  Imagine  my 
relief  when  I  discovered  that,  probably 
following  the  old  adage  that  the  exception 
proves  the  rule,  A.  had  made  no  mistake, 
and  that  this  ivas  the  steward.  His 
being  ennobled  was  later  explained  to  me. 
He  had  passed  the  lowest  of  the  literary 
examinations,  had  been  presented  with 
the  rank  represented  by  a  red  button,  and 
made  a  contract  with  the  steamship  owner 
to  run  the  catering  department  at  so  much 
per  head  for  each  passenger.  Whether 
owing  to  his  literary  attainments,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  stewards  under  him  whom  he 
had  to  provide  by  his  contract  were  as 
near  perfection  as  one  could  imagine  ser- 
vants to  be,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  a  most  excellent  steward  he  was,  and 
his  whole  department  on  board  was  man- 
aged with  extraordinary  success. 

The  Yangtze  steamers  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  unless  it  is  longer  passages  in 
them.  They  steam  fast,  almost  too  fast; 
the  cabins  are  light  and  airy,  and  all  on 
deck  ;  the  food  is  of  the  very  best,  and 
above  one's  bunk  are  hung  innumerable 
arms,  rifles,  cutlasses,  etc.,  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  pirates,  —  a  precaution  about  as 
useful  as  the  fastening  of  cork  belts  to  the 
roof  in  the  cabins  of  some  of  the  large 
mail-steamers.  These  boats  are  for  the 
most  part  three-deckers,  and  many  are 
built  with  the  old-fashioned  beam-engine, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  gigantic  see- 
saw, protruding  from  the  uppermost  deck. 

So  quietly  we  left  the  jetty  at  Shanghai 
that  neither  A.  nor  myself  woke,  and  when 
we  rose  the  following  morning  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  we  had  left  the 
Hoang-pu  River  and  the  Woosung  forts 
at  its  junction  with  the  Yangtze  far  be- 
hind, and  were  steaming  at  the  rate  of 
some  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  tides  and  current,  through  the 
muddiest  water  I  think  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  in  life  to  look  upon.  So  thick  did 
the  concoction  appear  that  it  seemed  al- 
most a  possibility  to  get  out  and  walk  on 
its  surface.  Before  the  days  of  my  initia- 
tion into  the  regions  of  Chinese  rivers  I 
had  been  wont  to  think  the  Thames  dirty 
in  London  ;  but  now  I  can  lean  over  the 
bridges  and  almost  imagine  I  can  see  the 
dead  cats  and  empty  tins  at  the  bottom,  ia 
comparison  to  the  Yangtze. 

We  were  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  yet  all  the  view  to  be  obtained  of  the 
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river-banks  was  a  far-away  bank  of  mud 
that  had  got  too  thick  to  run.  But  a  change 
came  during  the  morning,  the  banks  began 
to  close  in  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
but  offered  no  attractive  scene,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  dense  reedy  swamps, 
beyond  which  one  could  now  and  again 
with  difficulty  descry  cultivated  land  and 
villages. 

No  places  of  importance  were  passed 
until  late  in  the  evening,  although  once  or 
twice  during  the  afternoon  we  stopped  off 
some  village  to  pick  up  a  boat-load  of  pas- 
sengers who  had  been  waiting  in  mid- 
stream for  the  steamer's  arrival.  The 
reedy  shore  had  given  place  now  and  again 
to  steep  mud-banks  fringed  with  green 
grass,  and  it  was  generally  opposite  a  col- 
lection of  huts  upon  the  summit  of  the 
stiff  clay  that  these  stray  passengers  were 
picked  up. 

Toward  evening,  however,  we  arrived 
at  Chin-Kiang,  the  first  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  although  it  was  already  sunset 
by  the  time  we  had  made  fast,  A.  and  I 
were  not  to  be  deterred  from  going  ashore, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul  we  visited  the  British 
Consulate,  which  in  1888  was  destroyed  in 
the  riots  that  took  place  in  this  town,  when 
also  the  houses  of  the  European  mission- 
aries were  burned.  The  riots  were  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  Indian 
policeman  in  the  service  of  the  British 
government  having,  in  arresting  a  scoun- 
drel, been  obliged  to  use  force,  upon  which 
the  native  population,  as  ready  as  gunpow- 
der to  burst  into  flame,  rose  en  masse. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  but  the 
European  residents  had  to  fly  by  night 
from  the  town  and  seek  a  place  of  hiding 
and  safety  in  the  open  country.  But  of 
Chin-Kiang  there  is  a  far  more  tragic  story 
to  be  told.  When  in  1842,  after  the  quell- 
ing of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  the  allied 
troops  retiring  from  Nanking  entered 
Chin-Kiang,  they  discovered  the  place  to 
be  in  very  truth  a  city  of  the  dead,  for, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  "  foreign  devils,"  the  men  of 
the  city  had  murdered  their  wives  and 
children  and  then  committed  suicide  —  a 
most  unnecessary  precaution,  for  no  at- 
tack was  intended  upon  their  town.  It 
was  a  pity  they  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  regret  their  hastiness. 

As  at  most  of  the  Yangtze  ports,  the 
steamers  at  Chin-Kiang  are  moored  along- 
side a  hulk,  floating  a  little  way  out  in  the 
river,  and  connected  by  the  mainland  with 
large  gangways.  The  hulks  answer  their 
purpose  exceedingly  well ;  for  not  only  do 


they  render  unnecessary  any  deepening  of 
the  river,  but  also  in  the  case  of  riots,, 
which  are  so  common,  unfortunately,  all 
along  the  river's  course,  they  afford  a  more 
secure  retreat  than  many  of  the  houses, 
ashore,  as  by  raising  the  gangways  the 
hulks  can  be  entirely  cut  off  from  any  di- 
rect communication  with  the  land  ;  while^ 
being  very  high  out  of  the  water,  any  suc- 
cessful attempt,  skilful  as  are  the  Chinese 
in  any  work  of  the  kind,  to  gain  an  en- 
trance from  the  boats  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  It  is  almost  sad  to  recog- 
nize in  these  old  hulks  the  remains  of  the 
once  famous  clipper-ships,  whose  races  to 
land  the  first  cargoes  of  tea  in  England 
once  caused  so  much  excitement.  Even 
now  with  the  steamers  much  competition 
still  exists,  and  many  means  are  resorted 
to  by  ships'  captains  and  agents  to  make 
the  voyages  successful.  The  captain  of 
one  rather  old  and  slow  steamer,  finding 
that  he  would  have  to  be  a  long  time  in 
China  before  he  received  a  full  cargo  of 
tea,  and  would  have  probably  to  return 
largely  in  ballast,  began,  to  every  one's 
astonishment,  to  say  that,  owing  to  the 
repairs  that  had  been  done  to  his  engines, 
he  hoped  to  make  a  racing  passage.  Then,, 
still  more  to  the  astonishment  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fast  steamers  and  the  world 
at  large,  he  commenced  to  back  himself  to 
make  the  fastest  passage  home.  In  such 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  did  he 
wager  that  people  began  to  think  there 
was  something  in  it,  and  the  merchants 
sent  their  tea  almost  entirely  to  his  ship,, 
arguing  that,  as  the  captain  stood  to  lose 
;^5oo,  the  repairs  to  his  steamer's  engines 
had  probably  put  him  in  a  position  to  bet 
almost  on  a  certainty.  Of  course  the 
steamer,  whose  greatest  speed  was  eight 
knots  an  hour,  arrived  in  England  weeks 
after  the  others,  and  the  captain  lost  his 
;^5oo;  but  instead  of  having  to  lie  in 
China  waiting  his  chance  of  cargo  coming 
in  from  the  interior  —  a  probable  delay  of 
weeks  —  he  had  cleared,  in  a  few  days,, 
after  his  bets  became  known  to  the  public, 
with  a  full  ship,  thus  recouping  to  his 
owners,  who  of  course  paid  his  betting 
losses,  a  considerable  number  of  thousands 
of  pounds  profit. 

Chin-Kiang  owes  its  importance  more 
to  the  reason  that  it  is  the  principal  port 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-su  than  to  any 
other  fact,  and  the  shipments  of  rice  and 
tea  made  yearly  are  very  considerable. 
The  town  much  resembles  any  other  Chi- 
nese city,  being  full  of  gilt  sign-boards, 
pigs,  and  dirt,  with  a  prevalence  of  a  vari- 
ety of  unpleasant  smells  in  every  street* 
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The  European  quarter  is,  as  is  the  case 
in  ahuost  all  Chinese  cities,  separate  from 
the  native  city,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  shady 
bund  stretching  its  whole  length,  many  of 
the  houses  possessing  pretty  gardens. 
Near  Chin-Kiang  is  the  one  terminus  of 
the  Great  Canal,  by  which  the  Yangtze  is 
connected  with  the  Ho-hang-ho,  one  ter- 
minus of  the  second  largest  river  of  China. 
During  the  night  we  passed  Nanking,  but 
on  our  way  down  a  few  weeks  later  were 
able  to  see  a  little  more  of  ihis  historical 
old  city,  in  associations  second  to  none  in 
China.  The  town  itself  is  situated  a  little 
way  back  from  the  river,  but  a  port  has 
grown  up  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Yangtze, 
enclosed  itself  within  the  long  walls  of  the 
capital  further  inland. 

For  a  long  time  Nanking  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  when  the  seat  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  last 
before  the  accession  of  the  present  Manchu 
reigning  house.  At  the  fall  of  the  Chi- 
nese emperors  and  the  succession  of  the 
Tartar  rule,  Nanking  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance, though  still  a  flourishing  centre, 
until  the  leader  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion, 
in  the  flush  of  success,  made  it  his  capital, 
with  the  intention  of  once  more  raising  it 
to  the  position  of  the  most  important  city 
in  China.  At  his  overthrow  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Kiang- 
nan,  and  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  man- 
ufacture of  satins,  which  has  taken  the 
place  to  a  large  extent  of  its  famous  pot- 
tery-works, though  the  Yangtze  can  still 
boast  of  the  largest  pottery  manufacturing 
cities  of  China,  —  one  Kiu-kiang,  situated 
on  the  river  itself,  the  other  two,  Nam- 
chang  and  King-ho-chew,  lying  some  little 
way  back,  the  former  being  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  river  by  means  of  the 
Poyang  lake,  to  the  east  of  which  it  is 
situated.  The  most  beautiful  monument 
of  China  once  stood  within  Nanking  — 
namely,  the  celebrated  porcelain  pagoda, 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Tai-ping  re- 
volt;  but  still  it  can  make  some  boast  of 
antiquities,  curious  if  not  beautiful,  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Ming  emperors,  standing 
without  the  city  walls,  and  carved  into  the 
strange  forms  of  elephants,  camels,  tor- 
toises bearing  columns  on  their  backs,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  shape. 

In  the  morning  we  tied  up  alongside  the 
hulk  at  Wu-hu,  where  there  is  not  very 
much  to  see,  though  the  place  is  impor- 
tant, owing  to  the  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  tea  and  rice  shipped  from 
there.     There  are  but  few  European  in- 


habitants, and  those  there  are  for  the  most 
part  missionaries,  who  possess  the  largest 
house  and  garden  in  the  place,  and  one  of 
the  smallest  churches,  probably,  in  the 
world.  Any  comparison  between  the 
house  of  God  and  the  residential  buildings 
is  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Near 
Wu-hu  the  Yangtze  formerly  turned  in  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  it  is  only  in 
geologically  recent  times  that  it  has  fol- 
lowed its  present  course.  A  huge  river 
winding  through  level  plains  is  always 
liable  to  eccentric  deviations,  and  one  city 
formerly  on  the  Yangtze,  between  Han- 
kow and  I-chang,  and  doing  a  most  flour- 
ishing river  trade,  suddenly  found  itself 
with  nothing  before  it  but  a  muddy  empty 
channel.  The  superstitious  inhabitants,, 
believing  that  offence  had  been  given  to- 
the  waters,  spent  a  fortune  in  flags  and 
crackers  of  propitiation,  and  held  a  great 
festival  to  the  honor  of  all  the  local  dei- 
ties, but  in  vain,  for  the  Yangtze,  having 
found  a  shorter  passage  to  the  sea,  utterly 
refused  to  approach  within  fourteen  miles- 
of  the  town  in  question. 

The  pleasure  of  travelling  on  the  great 
water-way  of  China  does  not  altogether 
centre  in  the  towns  on  its  banks.  The 
river  teems  with  life,  both  animal  and 
celestial,  the  former  principally  wild-fowl,. 
the  latter  of  the  human  kind,  though  m 
this  case  the  term  Celestial  is  applied  in  its 
more  generally  understood  sense  in  regard 
to  China  than  with  any  attempt  at  using 
it  literally.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally 
known  that  the  name  Celestial  is  not  ap- 
plied by  the  Chinese  to  themselves. 

Strange  junks  float  down  or  sail  up  the^ 
river,  sometimes  mere  planks  nailed  to- 
gether in  an  uncouth  manner,  sometimes- 
built  in  the  regular  river-junk  fashion,  and 
well  built  too,  of  varnished  wood,  with 
raised  deck-houses  high  above  the  stern, 
arid  sails  of  matting ;  and  not  seldom  some 
bepainied  and  bespangled  mandarin  boat  is- 
passed,  covered  with  gold  dragons  in  con- 
tortions, and  resembling  more  the  adver- 
tisement van  of  some  second-rate  circus 
than  anything  else.  Yet  they  are  most 
picturesque  ;  the  grotesque  animals,  whose 
protruding  necks  form  the  bow,  and  whose 
open  jaws  are  filled  with  scarlet  teeth,  are 
a  marvel ;  but  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
glory,  for  the  whole  ship  is  a  mass  of 
tangled  reptiles  and  beautiful  but  mythical 
birds  and  beasts.  The  cabin,  with  its  gay- 
awning  and  brilliantly  painted  walls,  stands 
on  the  deck  like  a  'P^ns  bonbonnQre,  while 
from  above  fly  a  multitude  of  flags,  long,, 
narrow  pennants  bearing  the  mandaria 
owner's  name  and  titles,  flags  with  curly 
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dragons  —  flags,  in  fact,  of  every  color  and 
every  design.  Every  day  we  were  passing 
these  boats,  and  each  was  a  picture.  The 
decks  from  which  the  sailors  row  are  very 
low  to  the  water,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
wash  of  our  passing  steamer  caused  such 
a  strain  upon  the  heavy  oars  that  two  of  a 
crew  were  washed  overboard.  We  saw 
them  picked  up  again,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  the  gaudy  and  infuri- 
ated mandarin  cursing  us  volubly  from  the 
roof  of  his  cabin.  All  Chinese  boats  have 
one  delightful  peculiarity  in  common  —  an 
eye  painted  on  the  bows  ;  for,  argues  the 
simple-minded  Celestial, "  No  got  eye,  no 
makee  see  ;  no  raakee  see,  no  can  go."  A 
treatise  on  ships  by  a  Chinaman  would  be 
very  good  reading.  I  am  told  that  they 
firmly  believe  that  the  size  of  a  ship  is  in 
ratio  to  the  number  of  her  masts,  and 
that  the  smallest  of  our  three-masted  gun- 
boats is  considered  to  be  larger  than  our 
biggest  one-masted  ironclads.  "  Him  very 
big  ship,"  says  Ah  Sin;  "three  piecee 
bamboo-stick  have  got." 

The    villages    passed    offer   but    little 
variety  or  beauty.     Usually  they  are  com- 
posed of  rude  hovels  of  timber,  plastered 
over  with  mud,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
were  nearly  all  half  flooded,  owing  to  the 
summer  rise  in  the  river  having  been  so 
extreme.     Altogether  a  Chinese  village  on 
the  plains  of  the  lower  Yangtze  is  about 
as  melancholy  a  picture  of  desolation  as 
one  could  imagine.     Even  the  pigs  look 
depressed.     But  happily  now   and   again 
there  is  a  change,  and  hills,  in  some  cases 
high  hills,  run  parallel  with  the  river  a  few 
miles  inland,  or  a  pagoda  rears  its  head, 
and  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  dull  flats. 
The  island  of  Pantski  is  a  charming  spot 
for    instance,    with     its     curious    "joss- 
houses  "  or   temples,  and  its   half-ruined 
pagoda.     "Joss,"  by  the  by,  so  far  from 
being,  as  I  amongst  others  always  imag- 
ined, a  Chinese  word,  is  merely  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  the    Spanish  dios^  God. 
The   discovery  of   this  fell  heavily  upon 
me.     It  reduced  my  knowledge  of  Chinese 
from  two  words  to  one  ;  but  I  have  learned 
several  since,  but  will  not  write  them  here, 
as  I  do  not   know  what   they  mean.     A. 
and  the  writer  both  started  with  the  deter- 
mination   of   studying   Chinese,   and  the 
writer  let  A.  buy  a  grammar;  but  on  dis- 
covering that  the   single  letter  i  had  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  ways  of  being  pro- 
nounced, and  that  each  pronunciation  had 
an    entirely    different   meaning,   we    said 
that  there  was  no  poetry  about  the  Chi- 
nese   language,   that    it    was    not   worth 
learning,  and  A.'s  grammar  was  secretly 


consigned  to  the  river  mud  by  being 
dropped  overboard.  Wu-hu  is  left  be- 
hind, and  once  more  the  steamer  is  making 
her  way  up-stream.  The  river  has  nar- 
rowed considerably,  and  at  this  part,  to  a 
great  deal  higher  up,  is  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  though  by  being  often  broken  up 
into  numerous  channels  and  islands  one 
cannot  always  realize  the  fact. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  following  our 
departure  from  Wu-hu,  we  arrived  at 
Ngan-king,  and  as  the  moon  was  very 
bright,  one  could  see  the  place  tolerably 
well,  and  it  looked  more  picturesque  under 
the  refining  influences  of  night  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  This  city  is 
the  capital  of  Ngan-hwei,  and  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  stretches 
far  along  the  water's  edge,  and  ends  on 
the  east  with  a  fine  pagoda.  This  reflected 
in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river,  lighted 
by  a  brilliant  moon  and  a  myriad  stars, 
formed  a  lovely  picture.  This,  indeed, 
was  China  of  one's  childhood.  It  wanted 
but  little  imagination  to  believe  that  all 
was  built  of  porcelain,  like  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
tale  of  the  "  Nightingale  and  the  Emperor 
of  China."  How  calm  and  still  everything 
was!  Just  as  we  saw  the  pagoda  on  the 
river-bank  against  the  vault  of  heaven,  so 
it  was  reflected  on  the  water,  till  a  boat 
passing  by  shattered  its  mirrored  form 
into  a  hundred  thousand  fragments,  as  if 
it  really  had  been  porcelain.  A  gentle 
breeze  blew  from  the  shore,  bearing  us  the 
homely  odors  of  China,  opium,  man,  and 
pig  —  especially  pig.  But  in  spite  of  the 
beauties  of  Ngan-king  by  night,  it  is 
specially  and  indelibly  fixed  in  the  writer's 
mind  by  the  fact  that  the  morning  after  he 
had  become  the  proud  and  sole  possessor 
of  a  cold,  which  he  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of 
conscientious  generosity,  handed  over  to 
A.  for  a  week  or  two. 

Above  Ngan-king  is  a  charming  spot,  a 
solitary  rock  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  known  by  the  poetic  name  of 
"  The  Little  Orphan."  The  tiny  island, 
a  sugar-loaf  in  form,  is  crowned  by  a  low 
pagoda,  while  clinging  to  its  side  is  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  the  whole  forming  a 
lovely  picture.  Thousands  of  birds  build 
their  nests  every  spring  on  its  steep  preci 
pices,  for  the  most  part  cormorants,  which 
a  violent  shriek  from  our  steam  whistle 
sent  flying  in  every  direction.  A  little 
higher  up  on  the  south  side  is  the  entrance  « 
to  the  great  Poyang  lake,  through  which  \ 
in  the  far  away  can  be  seen  another  soli- 
tary rock,  larger  than  that  already  passed, 
and  known  as  "The  Great  Orphan."     On 
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the  east  shore  of  the  channel  which  con- 
nects the  river  and  lake  stands  the  large 
and  handsome  monastery  of  Hukau,  a 
group  of  picturesque  buildings,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  gather  any  idea,  except 
that  they  consist  of  a  tangled  mass  of  up- 
turned roofs  covered  with  gorgeous  tile- 
work,  and  long  terraces.  This  great  lake 
of  Poyang  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
porcelain  manufacture  of  China,  the  city 
of  Nam-chang,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
lake,  being  especially  famous. 

Kiu-Kiang  was  the  next  place  our 
steamer  stopped  at,  and  here  we  visited 
the  native  town,  with  its  narrow  streets, 
half  blocked  with  long,  hanging  sign- 
boards, and  piles  of  refuse  and  dirt. 
Silver-work  and  pottery  are  the  two  artis- 
tic manufactures  of  Kiu-Kiang;  and  some 
of  the  china  shops,  containing  the  wares 
of  their  own  town,  as  well  as  those  of 
King-ho-chew  and  Nam-chang,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  for  coloring  and 
artistic  design  the  modern  artists  are  but 
little  behind  their  predecessors,  whose 
works  are  so  much  admired  in  England. 
Especially  lovely  are  the  small  snuff-bot- 
tles, for  some  of  which,  even  though  mod- 
ern, very  large  prices  are  asked  ;  while 
for  antique  specimens  the  sums  demanded 
and  paid  are  astonishing.  A  small  vase 
of  red  porcelain,  known  as  sang de  basuf, 
sold  in  America  for  six  thousand  dollars  a 
few  years  ago. 

At  any  spot  a  Chinese  crowd  is  inter- 
esting, and  we  sat  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
watching  the  people  streaming  past  us 
through  the  narrow  streets.  There  is,  it 
is  said,  no  nation  in  the  world  whose  fea- 
tures give  more  appearance  of  composure 
and  want  of  expression  than  the  celestial 
Chinaman.  To  guess  of  what  he  may  be 
thinking,  or  whether  his  thoughts  are 
happy  or  otherwise,  or  even  if  he  is  think- 
ing at  all,  I  believe  to  be  an  impossibility  ; 
he  wears  a  mask  as  impenetrable  as  iron. 
The  women  are  the  same,  except  that  they 
smile  now  and  again,  more,  it  seems,  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  becoming  than  from 
any  motive.  The  female  of  the  Yangtze 
is  preferable  to  her  sisters  of  the  coast, 
for  as  a  rule  she  does  not,  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  wives  of  wealthy  men,  follow 
the  fashions  sufficiently  conscientiously  to 
deform  her  feet,  though  the  large-footed 
lady  as  she  approaches  those  of  the  "lily 
feet"  may  overhear  such  remarks  —  and 
nastiness  is  apparently  common  all  over 
the  world  —  as  these  :  "  Look  at  those  two 
big  boats  coming  along  ; "  or,  "  Here  come 
two  old  ducks,"  —  the  boats  and  ducks 
referring  to  the  lady  in  question's  natural- 


sized  feet.  The  subject  is  a  nasty  one, 
and  so  covered,  as  a  rule,  are  their  cramped 
ankles  with  sores,  that  the  removal  of  the 
bandages  with  which  the  contraction  is 
maintained  is  a  most  unpleasant  process. 
The  difficulty  and  discomfort  of  the  victim 
in  getting  about,  and  the  hideous  waddling 
gait  small  feet  necessitate,  ought,  one 
would  think,  from  common  sense  to  abol- 
ish the  custom  ;  but  the  Chinaman  wishes 
to  abolish  nothing  except  the  European 
and  European  influence,  and  this  he  finds 
difficult. 

About  ten  the  following  morning,  nearly 
three  days  and  a  half  after  leaving  Shang- 
hai, we  arrived  in  Hankow,  and  made  fast 
to  one  of  the  many  hulks  that  line  the 
shore  along  the  most  respectable  portion 
of  the  Chinese  city. 

The  most  important  town  on  the 
Yangtze-Kiang,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Hu-peh,  the  largest  centre  of  the  tea- 
trade  in  the  world,  Hankow  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  description.  Suffice 
it  to  say  it  is  a  town  of  great  size,  consist- 
ing of  two  distinct  portions,  the  native 
city  and  the  European  concession,  which 
together  with  the  city  of  Woo-chang  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Yangtze  and  the 
town  of  Han-yang  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Han  River,  which  at  this  spot  joins  the 
main  stream,  form  a  group  of  townships 
more  or  less  united,  and  only  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  two  rivers, 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  Europe.  The 
European  concession  is  the  finest,  with 
the  exception  of  Shanghai,  in  this  portion 
of  China.  The  mansions  —  no  other 
word  fully  describes  them  —  of  the  mer- 
chants are  magnificent,  and  nearly  all 
situated  looking  over  the  wide  bund,  the 
river-side  walk  of  which  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  strong  stone  embankment, 
ancl  shaded  by  umbrageous  trees.  Here 
the  European  babies  and  their  Chinese 
nurses  "  most  do  congregate,"  and  a  funny 
picture  they  make,  not  decreased  in  gro- 
tesqueness  by  the  native  policemen  who 
perambulate  the  bund  with  light,  elastic 
tread,  stopping  now  and  again  to  hold  a 
little  conversation,  perhaps  a  little  flirta- 
tion, with  the  Chinese  nursery-maids. 

Hankow  boasts  several  large  tea-fac- 
tories, of  which  the  speciality  is  the  pre- 
paring of  "brick"  or  consolidated  tea 
for  the  central  Asian  overland  route  into 
Russia. 

At  Hankow  ends  the  lower  Yangtze, 
which  portion  of  the  river  may  thus  be 
described  as  the  lowest  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  For  this  distance  it  is  seldom 
under  a  mile   in    breadth,   and   generally 
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considerably  more,  and  its  width  is  main- 
tained to  a  great  extent  yet  further  up. 
The  principal  exports  of  this  portion  of 
the  river  are  tea,  silk,  rice,  hemp,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  kinds  of  cereals, 
all  of  which  testify  not  only  to  the  industry 
of  the  native,  but  also  to  the  fertility  or 
suitability  of  the  soil  and  its  products. 

The  native  city  of  Hankow  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  large,  dirty,  smelly,  and  in- 
teresting. Some  of  the  shops,  notably 
those  in  which  are  sold  silks  and  furs,  are 
very  well  worth  seeing.  The  shop  people 
are  polite,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say 
for  the  general  crowd,  and  do  not  seem 
to  care  whether  one  buys  anything  or 
not.  Perhaps  indifferent  is  a  more  ex- 
pressive term  for  their  demeanor  than 
polite.  Two  rather  striking  buildings  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  city,  the  two 
large  tea-guilds  in  which  the  native  mer- 
chants collect  to  do  business.  Both  are 
modern  buildings,  rich  in  stone  and  wood 
carving,  with  roofs  of  gorgeous  yellow 
tiles  pointing  their  twisted  corners  up  to 
the  sky,  and  gaudy  with  colored  pictures 
and  shrines.  Some  of  the  work  is  really 
good,  and  one  or  two  of  the  kakemonos 
—  to  borrow  a  Japanese  term  —  or  wall- 
paintings,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
as  works  of  art.  At  one  end  of  the  long 
hall  presides  a  scarlet-and-gold  deity  of 
huge  proportions,  who  appears  to  be  issu- 
ing from  a  lady's  hanging  wardrobe,  while 
on  a  table  in  front  are  bronze  incense-jars 
and  ornaments.  At  the  further  end  of  tise 
same  half-open  court  is  a  stage,  where  the 
drama  is  performed  upon  certain  days. 

Any  one  who  is  going  to  China  ought  to 
go  to  see  a  Chinese  play,  not  a  whole  one 
of  course,  for  that  might  occupy  many 
years  of  his  life,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  long. 
There  is  said,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  fact,  to  be  one  Chinese  play  going  on 
that  has  been  in  a  state  of  performance 
for  —  I  forget  how  many  centuries.  Each 
actor  goes  through  a  scene  or  two,  his 
natural  lifetime  probably,  and  the  play  will 
be  over  —  I  forget  when.  The  second 
representation  will  then  commence,  and  it 
is  said  that  by  order  of  the  government  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  last  over  five  hun- 
dred years.  Why  the  play  takes  so  long 
is  because  it  is  historical,  and  the  various 
lives  of  the  many  emperors  are  repre- 
sented, and  each  life  has  to  be  acted  in 
the  same  length  of  time  as  that  emperor 
lived  or  reigned.  We  may  be  very  thank- 
ful such  a  thing  does  not  exist  in  England ; 
imagine  a  Passion-play  in  which  Methuse- 
lah's life  had  to  be  represented  —  and  so 
little  incident  in  it  that  we  know  of.     But 


a  Chinese  theatre  is  well  worth  seeing  for 
once  as  a  curiosity.  The  scenery,  the 
dresses,  and  the  acting  explain  nothing* 
while,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  con- 
stant beating  of  gongs  and  letting  off  of 
crackers  is  taking  place. 

Outside  the  European  •  concession  of 
Hankow  is  the  race-course,  no  doubt  an 
excellent  one,  though  unfortunately  we  did 
not  see  it  to  advantage,  as  nearly  two 
feet  of  water  over  its  whole  surface  gave  it 
an  appearance  of  being  more  suitable  for  a 
regatta  than  for  horse-racing.  However, 
the  Europeans  get  up  a  wild  excitement 
for  their  meetings,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  well  managed  and  most  successful. 

Across  the  Han  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Yangtze  at  Hankow  from  the  north,  is 
situated  Han-yang,  forming  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  this  group.  The  place  is 
large,  but  noticeable  only  as  possessing 
two  fine  joss-houses  or  temples,  one  an- 
cient and  one  modern,  of  which  the  out- 
line is  the  best  part,  —  a  remark  that  may 
refer  to  a  great  many  of  the  Chinese  tem- 
ples. 

The  Han  River  is  itself  of  no  mean 
size,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  navigable  in  summer  for  no  less  than  six 
hundred  miles.  Not  far  up  is  situated  the 
great  lake  of  Tung-ting,  over  two  thousand- 
square  miles  in  extent.  This  lake  acts  as 
an  overflow  for  the  Han  floods,  and  thus 
saves  an  immense  tract  of  country  from 
deluge  each  year,  which  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  It  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Hunan,  to  the  natives  of  which,  espe- 
cially the  soldiers,  the  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean officials  put  down  most  of  the  late 
rioting,  though  no  doubt  secret  societies 
are  also  much  implicated.  So  many  ac- 
counts have  recently  appeared  of  these 
Chinese  secret  societies  that  the  barest 
mention  of  them  here  will  suffice.  Their 
strength  consists  in  secrecy  and  oaths,  and 
their  weakness  in  want  of  co-operation 
and  amalgamation.  To  Chinese  as  well 
as  to  European  interests  they  are  most 
dangerous,  although,  judging  from  the 
titles  they  rejoice  in,  one  would  expect 
them  to  be  as  mild  as  a  village  reading- 
society.  What  sounds  more  pure  and 
innocent  than  the  name  "The  White  Lily 
Society  "or  "The  Society  for  Gazing  on 
the  Moon!"  by  which  it  must  be  by  no 
means  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
lunatics.  Far  from  it;  these  secret  socie- 
ties are  the  cause  of  the  greatest  concera 
to  all  lovers  of  order  and  peace,  both  Chi- 
nese and  Europeans. 

Opposite  Hankow  is  the  city  of  Woo- 
chang,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  missionaries,  no  Europeans  reside. 
We  spent  a  day  in  visiting  this  curious 
city,  under  the  auspices  of  an  excellent 
guide  whom  the  consul  at  Hankow  pro- 
cured for  us.  Although  six  hundred  miles 
of  river  lie  betweeri  Hankow  and  the  sea, 
the  river  is  over  a  mile  in  breadth  at  this 
part.  We  crossed  over  in  a  sailing-boat, 
dodging  amongst  the  craft  that  almost 
cover  the  river  at  this  part,  so  many  are 
there.  At  a  rough  landing-stage  we 
stepped  ashore,  and  proceeding  at  first  by 
a  squalid  quarter  of  the  city,  and  then  by 
streets  in  better  repair,  found  ourselves 
amongst  a  collection  of  temples  known  as 
the  Hoang-ho-loo,  or  the  Yellow  Crane 
temples.  They  are  a  very  dirtv  and  much- 
out-of-repair  collection  of  buildings,  boast- 
ing little  of  any  beauty,  except  for  the 
handsome  stone  steps  and  several  fine 
terraces,  from  which  one  obtains  a  pano- 
rama of  the  river  and  the  cities  of  Hankow 
and  Han-yang  on  the  opposite  side  ;  while 
at  one's  feet  —  for  Hoang-ho-loo  is  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill — lies  the  great  town 
of  Woo-chang.  Looking  down  upon  a 
Chinese  city  one  can  gain  but  little  idea 
of  anything  except  its  size  ;  the  narrow 
streets  are  rendered  all  the  narrower,  if 
not  completely  invisible,  by  the  overhang- 
ing roofs,  which  entirely  obstruct  any 
view  of  the  houses  themselves.  But  in 
this  case  the  river,  dotted  with  its  many 
boats,  and  all  the  hum  and  stir  of  river- 
life,  added  a  charm  to  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  none  too  striking  pic- 
ture. The  parting  junks,  gay  with  flags 
and  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  the  god- 
propitiating  crackers,  the  beating  of  gongs 
and  drums,  and  the  cries  of  the  natives 
themselves  from  boat  to  boat,  filled  the  air 
with  a  strange  medley  of  sound. 

The  fat  little  gods,  who  sit  complacently 
in  their  dirty  shrines,  and  smile  or  frown, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  grimy  depths 
of  the  temples,  seem  to  have  been  almost 
deserted  by  worshippers,  although  in  one 
or  two  cases  a  devotee  had  brought  a  long, 
scented  taper,  which  still  glowed  before 
the  altar,  filling  the  temple  with  heavy 
smoke.  One  image  represents  a  worthy 
Chinanrian  dead  or  in  bed,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which.  The  face  is  cleverly  wrought 
in  wax,  and  the  figure  is  richly  dressed, 
and  lying  out  full  length  under  a  glass 
case.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Koang-ho-loo  is  a  stone  dagoba  of 
very  Burmese  design,  bearing  upon  its 
bas-relief  sculptures  of  elephants,  and 
thus,  except  for  some  of  the  Ming  tombs 
at  Nanking,  unique  upon  the  Yangtze 
Kiver.    No  doubt  the  artist  had  studied  in 


Burmah,  and  wandering  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan  found  an  opportunity  upon 
his  arrival  at  this  spot  of  exhibiting  his 
artistic  skill.  Near  this  dagoba  formerly 
stood  a  handsome  pagoda,  built  of  wood, 
and  standing  upon  a  stone  pedestal ;  but 
the  wooden  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  few  years  ago. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Woo-chang 
have  not  a  reputation  as  being  lovers  of 
peace  and  order,  we  passed  through  their 
city  without  molestation,  the  lively  abuse 
which  was  hurled  at  us  not  in  the  least 
disturbing  our  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  incomprehen- 
sible curses  were  showered  did  little  but 
amuse. 

During  our  stay  at  Hankow  we  visited 
a  duck-farm.  The  process  of  keeping  the 
ducks  is  very  simple.  A  large  wooden 
shed  stands  near  the  edge  of  the  river, 
where  the  owner  of  the  farm  or  an  em- 
ployee spends  the  night  with  his  feathered 
friends.  There  must  have  been  several 
thousands  of  ducks  in  the  farm  we  visited. 
Before  sunrise  the  door  of  the  shed  is 
opened,  and  out  run  the  ducks,  scrambling 
one  over  the  other  into  the  river,  where 
they  spend  the  day  feeding.  As  soon  as 
sunset  approaches,  from  all  parts  of  the 
river  they  come,  for  they  wander  far 
amongst  the  rushes  and  islands  during 
the  day,  and  there  is  still  more  hurry  and 
scurry  to  get  into  the  shed  than  there  was 
to  get  out  at  dawn.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Immovable  by  the  door  sits  the  Chinaman, 
a  long  cane  in  his  hand,  and  woe  betide 
the  last  duck  to  enter,  for  down  on  its 
back  comes  the  long  bamboo  with  a  pain- 
inflicting  thud.  In  this  way  punctuality 
is  ensured  amongst  the  ducks.  We  once 
passed  a  whole  farm  on  the  move.  The 
owner  was  seated  in  a  small  boat,  and  his 
ducks  swam  on  ahead.  The  Celestial 
spefit  his  time  between  paddling  his  boat 
down-stream  and  then  letting  it  glide  on, 
while  he  with  his  cane  punished  the  lag- 
gers,  and  so  kept  up  the  pace  in  a  marvel- 
lous way.  Pork  and  duck  seem  to  be  the 
staple  food  of  the  Chinaman,  varied  now 
and  again  by  fish,  frogs,  and  locusts. 
Puppy-dog  and  birds'-nest  soup  are  also 
partaken  of,  but  rather  as  luxuries  than  as 
the  common  articles  of  food. 

The  breeding  of  ducks  is  practised  to  an 
enormous  extent  on  the  Yangtze,  and  this, 
together  with  fishing,  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  river-vil- 
lager; for  on  the  low  land,  so  liable  to 
floods,  but  little  grows,  while  on  these  very 
inundations,  so  ruinous  to  all  other  labor, 
the  fisherman  and  the  duck-farmer  thrive. 
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The  commonest  means  of  taking  fish  is  by 
a  circular  net  hanging  on  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  acting  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
water-raising  shadoufoi  the  Nile  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  pole  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  single  man,  the  whole  working  on  a 
lever,  A  considerable  number  of  fish  are 
thus  easily  secured;  and  wherever  the 
bank  of  the  river  is  suitable,  they  are  to 
be  found,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  often  much  nearer. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  in  Hankow, 
where  we  were  most  kindly  entertained  by 
Mr.  Lay,  chief  commissioner  of  Chinese 
customs,  we  again  embarked,  this  time  on 
a  much  smaller  steamer,  to  pursue  our 
way  farther  into  central  China.  Amongst 
the  passengers  on  this  our  new  boat  were 
the  French  sisters,  whose  cruel  treatment 
by  the  natives  at  I-chang  a  few  months 
ago  caused  such  a  feeling  of  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  Six  girls,  who  had 
just  come  from  their  convent,  to  whom 
everything  was  a  novelty  and  a  pleasure, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  was  «//, 
and  who  looked  forward  to  the  hard  work 
before  them  with  the  zeal  that  only  religion 
can  give,  —  it  was  indeed  sad  to  read  how, 
injured,  they  had  fled  for  their  lives  to  a 
Chinese  temple,  and  there  received  pro- 
tection. The  mother  superior,  who  was 
escorting  these  novices  as  far  as  I-chang, 
there  to  be  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
Catholic  missionary  bishop,  returned  after 
her  work  was  accomplished  to  Ceylon,  and 
thus  escaped  the  persecution.* 

Between  Hankow  and  I-chang,  a  dis- 
tance of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  a  few  considerable  towns  are  passed. 
The  first  of  these  is  Se-too,  where  there 
was  some  excitement  on  the  occasion  of 
our  stopping  there,  caused  by  picking  up 
a  worthy  mandarin,  who  was  brought 
alongside  in  a  gilded  gunboat,  to  the  music 
of  drums  and  trumpets  and  the  loud  ex- 
plosions of  crackers.  The  craft  in  which 
the  noble  was  travelling  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  the  usual  circus  type,  only  over 
the  gilded  dragon,  from  whose  mouth  red 
painted  flames  were  issuing,  and  which 
formed  the  bow  of  the  boat,  issued  an  an- 
tiquated bronze  cannon.  There  were  the 
usual  number  of  flags  and  decorations. 
The  crew,  however,  were  very  smart — a 
well-drilled,  neatly  dressed  body  of  men  — 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  new 
passenger  was  a  "lord  high  admiral,"  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

At    places    the    deep    channel  ran  so 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  read  in  Lord  Conne- 
mara's  letter  to  the  Times  that  this  mother  superior 
was  at  I-chang  during  the  riots. 


closely  under  the  mud-banks  as  to  allow 
the  villagers  to  pelt  us  with  stones  and 
mud,  screaming  at  us  the  while  ;  but  the 
stones  did  no  damage,  and  the  mud  fell 
harmlessly  into  the  river,  and  as  to  their 
screaming,  it  amused  us.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  steamers  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  as  only  two  small  boats  are  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  from  Hankow  to 
I-chang,  so  that  one  passes  perhaps  on  an 
average  of  once  a  week.  In  these  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  these  steamers  do  not 
proceed  by  night,  but  anchor  at  sunset. 
So  irregular  is  the  river  in  its  ways,  that 
often  where  in  the  course  of  the  last  jour- 
ney there  may  have  been  eight  or  ten 
fathoms  of  water,  there  would  be  found  a 
week  later  only  a  very  few  feet,  insuffi- 
cient to  allow  the  steamer  to  pass  over, 
and  necessitating  the  discovery  of  some 
new  and  deeper  channel. 

The  next  town  passed  was  a  long,  strag- 
gling place,  by  name  Ho-hin,  of  no  impor- 
tance or  beauty.  Close  above  this  town  we 
anchored  for  the  night,  and  the  following 
morning  spent  two  or  three  hours  off 
Sha-sze,  a  city  of  some  importance,  as 
being  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Kinchow- 
fu,  situated  a  few  miles  inland.  Sha-sze, 
as  seen  from  the  river  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
is  about  as  depressing  a  looking  place  as 
one  can  well  imagine.  The  houses  are 
built  in  no  regular  streets,  but  stand  scat- 
tered in  disorder  on  the  steep,  muddy 
banks,  a  few  brick  buildings  of  the  native 
merchants  but  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  decay  of  the  wooden  houses.  Yet, 
judging  from  the  enormous  number  of 
junks  lying  along  the  river's  edge,  and  at 
anchor  in  the  stream,  the  trade  must  be 
very  considerable  indeed.  There  is  but 
one  redeeming  feature  to  the  town  as  seen 
from  the  river,  for  we  did  not  land,  and 
that  is  a  rather  superior,  seven-storied 
pagoda,  which  stands  at  its  eastern  end. 
Painted  white,  and  with  little  alcoves  con- 
taining statues,  it  looks  in  better  condition 
than  many  of  the  pagodas  of  China. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  part  of  the  Yangtze  is  the  great  em- 
bankment which  protects  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  from  inunda- 
tion. It  is  a  great  work  of  earth  and  stone, 
showing  no  little  skill  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  in  its  construction.  On 
its  summit  runs  the  highroad  from  Han- 
kow, or  rather  Han-yang,  the  suburb  across 
the  Han  River,  to  I-chang,  vi&  Sha-sze. 
The  road  and  embankment  does  not  alto- 
gether follow  the  course  of  the  river,  but 
is  carried  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight 
line.     The  system  with  which  some  Chi- 
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nese  State  works  are  carried  out  is  well 
exemplified  in  this  case,  for  every  hundred 
yards  or  so  along  the  road  stands  a  stone 
bearing  a  number  or  mark,  so  that  should 
any  portion  become  damaged  by  flood  or 
otherwise,  the  authorities  in  whose  depart- 
ment it  lies  to  repair  know  the  exact  spot 
to  which  workmen  must  be  despatched. 

One  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  upon  the 
Yangtze  steamers  is  the  "China  saloon," 
formed  by  the  lowest  of  the  tier  of  decks, 
and  closed  in  by  high  bulwarks  —  the  tier 
above  forming  its  roof ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  engjne-room,  the  China 
saloon  occupies  the  whole  size  of  the 
steamer.  Round  the  bulkheads  and  along 
the  centre  are  arranged  berths  one  above 
the  other  ;  but  bedding  and  all  such  things 
are  brought  by  the  native  passengers,  who, 
being  great  travellers,  and  in  spite  of  their 
hatred  of  the  foreigners,  do  not  disdain 
his  steamboats,  and  crowd  in  great  num- 
bers on  to  these  ships.  Sometimes  many 
hundreds  are  on  board  at  one  time.  The 
sickly  smell  of  opium  which  pervades  these 
saloons  is  most  unpleasant,  to  which  the 
savor  of  John  Chinaman  himself  adds  a 
piquancy  not  altogether  to  be  appreciated. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  visit  one  of  these  places,  and  see  the 
Celestial  en  voyage.  A  thousand  queer 
things  we  saw  in  our  voyages  on  the 
Yangtze  in  the  way  of  human  beings  and 
their  belongings.  A  great  number  travel 
with  birds,  to  which  the  natives  are  most 
devoted.  The  cages  are  built  of  cane, 
and  are  in  many  cases  marvels  of  art  and 
workmanship.  The  favorite  bird  is  the 
Chinese  or  Tientsin  nightingale,  whose 
notes,  partly  natural  and  partly  owing  to 
training,  are  almost  the  most  exquisite,  if 
not  the  most,  of  all  singing  birds.  Early 
in  the  morning  before  dawn,  a  native  pilot 
whose  cabin  was  near  mine  could  be  heard 
whistling  to  his  nightingale,  the  bird  re- 
peating after  him.  It  had  already  learnt 
the  song-notes  of  two  different  birds.  The 
facility  with  which  they  pick  up  and  re- 
member not  only  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
but  even  tunes  whistled  to  them  by  man, 
or  else  the  perseverance  of  those  who 
teach  them,  I  know  not  which,  is  marvel- 
lous. Needless  to  say,  they  fetch  a  very 
high  price  —  the  Chinese  themselves  out- 
bidding the  Europeans  in  their  offers  for 
a  good  specimen. 

A  few  hours  before  reaching  I-chang, 
one  sees  the  last  of  the  plains  and  their 
dreariness  ;  and  from  this  point  almost  to 
the  Yangtze's  source,  its  course  is  through 
wild,  mountainous  country.  The  banks 
become  hilly,   and   it  is  as  if  nature,  in 


making  up  for  the  poorness  of  her  handi- 
work below,  has  embellished  this  portion 
of  the  river  with  more  than  its  due  share 
of  picturesqueness.  The  river  narrows, 
and  the  hills  on  either  side  take  peculiar 
conical  forms  as  one  passes  through  the 
Tiger's  Teeth  Gorge.  Here  and  there 
some  strange  freak  of  nature  is  displayed. 
In  one  place  it  is  a  fine  archway  of  natural 
rock,  through  which  one  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  scenery  beyond.  How  delight- 
ful is  the  change,  one  can  imagine.  No 
longer  the  mud-banks  and  the  tall  rushes  ; 
now  rocks  are  to  be  seen,  and  mountains 
and  cliffs.  As  one  proceeds,  the  moun- 
tains take  a  pyramidal  form  —  some  being 
so  symmetrical  that,  were  it  not  for  their 
great  size,  one  would  believe  the  hand 
of  man  had  helped  to  shape  them.  On 
the  summit  of  one,  over  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  river's  surface,  can  be  seen  a 
Buddhist  monastery. 

Turning  a  slight  bend  in  the  river, 
I-chang  comes  into  sight,  and  with  it  more 
clay-banks  — for  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
wall  of  stiff  mud  that  the  town  is  situated. 
The  place  is  prettier  to  look  at  than  most 
of  the  native  towns,  on  account  of  the 
many  fantastic  temples  to  be  seen  ;  but 
here  there  is  no  European  quarter,  and 
accordingly  no  trees.  The  Christian  res- 
idents of  I-chang  can  be  almost  counted 
on  one's  fingers.  We  have  a  consul,  who 
is  there  at  times.  There  are  two  or  three 
Europeans  in  the  customs  service  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  a  handful  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  possibly  one  or  two  oth- 
ers. 

At  present  I-chang  is  the  terminus  of 
steamboat  traffic:  for  although  by  treaty 
rights  European-owned  steamers  may  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Chung-king,  some  hundreds 
of  miles  further  up,  yet  to  the  present 
time  the  government  has  successfully  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  out,  and  the 
matter  has  never  been  much  pushed,  as 
the  navigation  of  the  rapids  in  any  but 
the  flood  season  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  One  or  two  steamers 
were  built  for  the  purpose  of  navigating 
the  river  between  I-chang  and  Chung- 
king; but  rather  than  permit  their  being 
made  use  of,  they  were  purchased  by  the 
native  government.  So  up  to  the  present 
day  all  navigation  above  I-chang  —  that  is 
to  say,  above  a  spot  about  eleven  hundred 
miles  up  the  river  —  has  to  be  carried  on 
by  native  sailing  craft. 

Our  arrival  at  the  town  was  rendered 
most  entertaining  by  the  disembarking  of 
our  "  high  admiral  "  passenger,  whose  dull 
blue  clothes  were  now  exchanged  for  the 
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robes  of  office  ;  while  on  his  black  hat  he 
wore  a  white  cut  crystal  button  and  a  long 
peacock  feather,  which,  together  with  the 
embroidered  square  on  the  breast  of  his 
robe,  betokened  his  very  exalted  rank.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  gaudy  old  butterfly  alto- 
gether. 

There  was  a  great  reception  awaiting 
him;  a  gunboat,  as  gorgeous  as  that  which 
had  brought  him  off  at  Se-too,  and  several 
other  painted  and  beflagged  vessels,  laden 
with  petty  mandarins  and  reception  com- 
mittees, came  alongside,  and  our  deck  was 
covered  with  the  hurrying  natives;  while 
numbers  of  soldiers,  more  for  the  sake  of 
■curiosity  than  anything  else,  crowded  on 
board,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  steamer.  On  the  shore 
troops  were  drawn  up,  and  more  gaudy 
-officials  could  be  seen  galloping  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  on  fat  Tartar  po- 
nies. At  the  landing  a  scarlet  tent  was 
arranged,  and  here  a  great  deal  of  bowing 
went  on,  until  after  half  an  hour  or  so  a 
procession  was  formed,  and  the  Celestial 
•admiral,  amidst  the  banging  of  fireworks, 
under  a  huge  scarlet  umbrella,  proceeded 
on  his  way,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 
officials,  soldiers,  and  civilians.  Before 
many  hours  had  been  spent  at  I-chang, 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Jankow- 
rsky  and  the  agency  of  our  interpreter  and 
native  servants,  a  boat  was  engaged,  bed- 
ding and  provisions  put  on  board,  and  a 
start  made. 

Our  new  craft  was  a  strange  one  —  a 
river-junk  of  the  usual  type,  with  a  small 
cabin  over  the  stern  and  a  larger  one  amid- 
ships, half  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
deck  and  half  raised  above  it,  with  roofing 
composed  of  close  matting  thickly  covered 
with  tar  on  the  outside,  and  so  rendered 
rain  and  cold  proof.  Within  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  spread  our  mattresses  ; 
and  a  hatchway,  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  cabin  floor,  served  as  a  table.  In  the 
small  cabin  our  interpreter  and  servants 
took  up  their  abode,  and  it  also  served  as 
a  kitchen. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  arranged  — 
and  a  very  few  hours  sufficed  —  a  start 
was  made. 

Our  companions  consisted  of  "  the 
captain,"  a  Se-chuen  sailor,  put  in  charge 
by  the  boat's  owner,  our  interpreter  and 
two  servants,  and  a  crew  of  ten  or  eleven 
men.  The  junk  appeared  too  small  to 
accommodate  such  a  number;  but  of  a 
night  the  crew  would  creep  down  through 
a  hatchway  into  a  dark  hold,  so  low  that 
any  position  except  a  recumbent  one  was 
impossible  in  it,  and  from  which,  through 


the  deck,  would  issue  the  fumes  of  opium 
and  bad  cabbage. 

An  easterly  wind  favored  us,  and  our 
sail  was  hauled  up.  What  a  sail  !  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  holes,  joined  together 
here  and  there  by  rags.  It  had  been  furled 
when  the  boat  was  engaged,  and  in  the 
hurry  had  not  been  examined.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  looked  through  and  through. 
A.  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  said  it  did 
not  obstruct  the  view.  That  was  true ; 
but  it  scarcely  obstructed  the  wind  either. 
In  a  dim  past  it  had  been  square,  and,  like 
all  Chinese  sails,  what  remained  of  it  was 
held  together  by  cross  pieces  of  bamboo- 
cane  about  six  inches  apart,  any  number 
of  which  can  be  fastened  together,  and 
thus  the  sail  reefed.  As  progress  seemed 
slow,  "  the  captain  "  was  told  to  let  down 
another  of  these  reefs.  He  did  so.  The 
result  was,  two  bamboos  held  together  by 
an  enormous  hole.  Sarcastically  I  asked 
for  another  reef.  "  The  captain  "  gazed 
at  the  river  and  the  sky,  and  evidently 
thinking  the  mast  could  not  carry  it,  shook 
his  head. 

The  I-chang  reach  is  about  six  miles  in 
length  and  very  wide,  the  shores  being 
again  low,  while  straight  ahead  a  large 
range  of  mountains  appears  to  block  the 
way.  So  much  does  the  river  widen  be- 
tween these  mountains  and  the  Tiger's 
Teeth  Gorge  below  I-chang,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  lake,  no  possible 
outlet  or  inlet  for  its  wa:ters  being  visible. 

Close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain- 
range  we  sailed,  and  even  here  there 
seemed  to  be  no  passage  for  our  further 
progress,  until  suddenly  there  burst  into 
view  the  lower  end  of  the  I-chang  gorge. 

The  afternoon  was  well  on,  and  heavy, 
grey  clouds  hung  gloomily  over  the  moun- 
tain-tops, forming  a  roof  high  above  thej 
river,  and  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  gorge 
seemed  as  though  it  might  lead   to  th( 
nether   regions.      As   we   sailed   on,   th< 
stillness   became    almost    overpowering 
for  the  wind  freshening  through  the  nar«| 
row   gorge   was   sufficient   to   render  oui 
speed  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.     Every  hundred  yards  w« 
proceeded,  the   walls   of   rock   on   eithei 
hand  increased  in  height,  the  heavy  mass 
of  cloud  above  hiding  their  tops  in   ira^ 
penetrable  gloom.     Steeper  and   steeper'" 
grew  the  precipices,  and  darker  and  darker 
grew  the  evening,     A  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  fell.     Soon  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  grey  river,  the  grey  rocks,  and  the  grey 
clouds   above.     One   could   scarcely   per- 
ceive where  river  or  rock  or  cloud  began 
or  ended. 
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Far  away  could  be  heard  boatmen,  float- 
ing down-stream  on  great  dismasted  junks, 
singing  monotonous  songs  that  a  thousand 
echoes  rendered  still  more  monotonous  and 
unearthly.  The  oppression  was  almost 
painful.  The  wind  fell,  and  our  boatmen 
took  to  their  oars,  issuing  strange  cries  at 
each  stroke  —  cries  that  the  rocks  echoed 
and  re-echoed  again  and  again.  I  fired 
my  gun,  and  the  sound  died  away  like 
peals  of  distant  thunder. 

"  Dinner  leddy,"  cried  our  servant,  to 
whom,  as  to  all  Chinamen,  the  letter  r  is 
unpronounceable,  and  A.  and  I  scrambled 
off  the  roof  of  the  cabin  to  answer  his 
call.  How  cheery  and  bright  the  little 
cabin  looked,  with  its  candles  and  dinner 
laid  on  a  clean  white  cloth  !  What  a 
change  from  the  dull  gloom  without ! 

A  few  minutes  later  our  captain  tied  up 
for  the  night,  making  fast  our  junk  at  a 
spot  where  a  ledge  of  rock  had  allowed 
the  building  of  a  few  huts  for  a  Li-kin  or 
customs  station,  and  where  a  few  enter- 
prising natives,  owing  to  this  spot  being 
made  a  halting-place  for  nearly  all  the 
river  traffic,  had  instituted  a  few  tea-shops. 
The  whole  village  does  not  probably  num- 
ber more  than  a  dozen  huts,  if  as  many, 
and  is  known  as  Pin-san-pa.  Here  already 
were  moored  a  very  considerable  number 
of  boats,  the  lights  and  movement  on 
board  of  which  added  to  a  fantastic  scene, 
and  helped,  in  no  little  way,  to  dispel  the 
memory  of  the  previous  gloom.  Every 
now  and  then,  however,  we  would  be  re- 
minded of  the  narrow  gorge  and  the  high 
precipices  by  the  echo  of  the  voices  of 
the  coolies. 

A  little  later  we  retired  to  rest ;  but  the 
fumes  of  opium  and  rotten  cabbage  crept 
up  through  the  cracks  in  the  deck,  and 
were  anything  but  pleasant,  though,  per- 
haps, the  former,  by  its  soporific  effect, 
helped  us  to  become  oblivious  to  the  dis- 
pleasing odor  of  the  latter  more  quickly 
than  we  might  otherwise  have  done. 

Before  daylight  our  men  were  astir, 
and  by  sunrise  we  were  well  on  our  way 
through  the  I-chang  gorge,  a  fair  wind 
favoring  us,  while  the  men  worked  at  the 
oars  with  commendable  vigor.  The  clear 
sky  overhead  was  cheering,  and  the  gloom 
of  the  yesternight  was  once  for  all  dis- 
pelled. Sitting  on  the  roof  of  our  cabin, 
we  urged  our  boatmen  on  to  work,  now 
and  again  joining  in  the  strange  shouts 
and  songs.  A  merry  crew  they  were, 
always  singing  and  laughing  and  smoking 
opium. 

The  back  currents  and  eddies,  often 
almost  as  strong  as  the  fast-flowing  stream 
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itself,  helped  our  upward  progress  won- 
derfully, and  by  keeping  close  under  the 
steep  clififs  the  full  advantage  of  them  was 
obtained  ;  and  not  infrequently  we  were 
carried  in  our  upward  course  at  no  slight 
speed,  when  only  a  yard  or  two  away  the 
main  stream  was  hurrying  in  its  downward 
course.  During  one  of  these  spells  of 
back  current,  there  was  suddenly  a  bump 
that  almost  dislodged  us  from  our  elevated 
seat  on  the  cabin-roof.  A  minute  later  we 
discovered  that  w^ater  was  pouring  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  bows,  occasioned  by 
our  having  come  in  collision  with  an  in- 
visible rock.  Luckily  we  found  a  small 
sheltered  cove,  and  ran  the  boat  in,  rais- 
ing its  bows  out  of  the  water  by  all  con- 
gregating on  the  stern,  by  which  means  the 
hole  was  elevated  sufficiently  above  the 
surface  to  allow  our  old  captain,  in  a  novel 
but  by  no  means  inefficacious  manner,  to 
stop  the  leak,  which  he  accomplished  by 
tearing  the  wool  padding  out  of  his  quilted 
coat  and  stuffing  it  into  the  opening. 

At  very  few  places  do  the  cliffs  allow 
of  landing;  but  now  and  again,  where 
huge  boulders  have  collected  at  the  water's 
edge,  dislodged  and  fallen  from  the  preci- 
pices above,  the  coolies  could  step  ashore 
and  tow  the  boat  with  a  long  line  made 
fast  to  the  mast. 

Some  of  the  larger  junks  sailing  up- 
stream would  discharge  a  crew  of  a  hun- 
dred men  or  more,  and  it  was  an  amusing 
sight  to  see  them  scrambling  over  the 
boulders  and  rocks  in  long  single  file.  So 
rough  were  the  rocks  at  the  places  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  go  ashore  at  all, 
that  sometimes  some  of  the  trackers  would 
be  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  while  others  were  on  the  level 
of  the  river's  edge.  However,  but  com- 
paratively few  large  junks  make  the  up- 
ward ascent  —  comparatively  few,  that  is 
tq  say,  to  those  that  come  down.  For  at 
Chung-king  and  Quei-chow  and  the  cities 
above  wood  is  cheap,  and  it  is  found  bet- 
ter to  let  the  roughly-put-together  junks 
float  down  and  be  broken  up  and  sold  for 
old  timber  at  their  destination. 

The  I-chang  gorge  is  by  no  means 
straight  in  its  course.  The  great  river  in 
forcing  its  way  through  the  range  of  moun- 
tains has  chosen  a  curiously  serpentine 
route,  and  so  sudden  are  some  of  the  turns 
that  at  times  one  appears  to  be  landlocked, 
until  on  reaching  a  corner  a  new  stretch 
of  river  opens  out  to  view.  It  is  after 
rounding  one  of  the  most  angular  of  these 
points  that  the  Needle  of  Heaven  comes 
into  view,  a  solitary  rock  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  a  very  pillar,  perpea-» 
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dicular  on  all  sides,  the  breadth  at  the 
base  being  maintained  with  but  very  slight 
diminution  to  its  summit,  at  which  inac- 
cessible spot  is  a  cluster  of  pine-trees. 
This  rock,  with  its  great  altitude,  and  ris- 
ing from  the  water's  edge,  is  the  finest  of 
the  many  fine  sights  in  the  I-chang  gorge. 
Near  by  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  a  land- 
slip has  formed  sufficient  level  space  to 
allow  the  building  of  a  small  village,  by 
name  Nan-to,  merely  a  collection  of  some 
fifty  houses.  Although  this  spot  is  so 
near  to  I-chang,  for  the  gorge  in  all  is  of 
no  very  great  length,  one  finds  here  a  to- 
tally different  and  very  superior  style  of 
building.  Possibly  the  Chinaman  of  the 
plains,  accustomed  year  by  year  to  see  his 
domicile  washed  away,  has  become  dis- 
heartened, and  argues  that  as  his  home 
will  probably  only  last  until  the  next 
spring  freshets,  it  is  useless  to  expend 
much  time  or  trouble  upon  it.  He  labors 
at  a  disadvantage  too,  want  of  stone  and 
proper  building  material.  Here,  as  soon 
as  one  has  left  I-chang  behind,  quite  an- 
other style  is  in  practice.  An  everlasting 
supply  of  stone  has  put  greater  facility  in 
the  way  of  the  Chinese  to  construct  dura- 
ble dwellings ;  while  the  natural  instincts 
of  these  upper  river  people  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  dwellers  of  the  plains, 
being  much  more  cleanly  and  more  pleas- 
ant in  their  ways  and  habits.  A  great 
number  come  from  the  province  of  Se- 
chuen,  the  borders  of  which  this  portion 
of  the  Yangtze  skirts  ;  and  the  Se-chuen- 
ese  are  said  by  authorities  to  be  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  country  population  of 
China,  and  the  most  pleasant  in  every  way. 
Emerging  from  the  gorge  a  little  way 
above  the  Needle  of  Heaven  and  Nan- 
to,  the  scenery  opens  out,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  take  a  direction  more 
at  right  angles  to  the  river.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  range  breaks  up  into  jagged 
peaks,  below  which  runs  an  extraordinary 
cliff  of  white  rock.  The  peaks  at  this 
spot  are  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

Below  the  gorges  the  river  scenes  had 
been  for  the  most  part  depressing,  but 
here  everything  tended  to  elate.  One 
might  have  been  in  another  world,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  that  so  near  on  the 
same  river  were  the  great  mud-flats.  But 
at  this  part  a  very  different  view  met  the 
eye.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the 
boulder-strewn  river,  its  undulating  banks 
dotted  with  villages  half  hidden  in  groves 
of  rich  green  bamboos,  every  hamlet  pos- 
sessing its  temple  of  gorgeous  tilework 
and  fantastic  roofing ;  while  the  long  masts 


decked  in  flags  which  stand  beside  the 
joss-house  entrances,  add  to  the  gay  color- 
ing. Cultivated  fields,  built  in  terraces, 
showed  that  the  science  of  agriculture  was 
by  no  means  neglected  in  thi^  valley  of  the 
upper  Yangtze.  A  background  of  sober 
pine-clad  mountains  and  torn  peaks  added 
a  charm  to  a  scene  as  fascinating  as  one 
could  picture.  From  Shanghai  to  I-chang 
we  had  scarcely  seen  a  tree,  except  in  the 
European  concessions  of  the  towns ;  but 
here  were  woods  and  forests,  groves  of 
bamboos  and  fruit-gardens.  Higher  up 
the  mountains  took  a  conical  form,  allow- 
ing tiny  streams  and  even  rivers  to  dash 
down  between  them,  to  mix  their  waters  in 
the  river.  At  this  spot  has  to  be  ascended 
the  first  of  a  series  of  rapids,  the  whole 
extending,  between  I-chang  and  Quei- 
chow,  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles.  The  lowest  of  the  rapids 
is  not  of  such  swiftness  or  so  dangerous  as 
those  above,  yet  it  often  forms  a  serious 
obstacle  to  traflSc.  A. number  of  men  live 
by  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  rapids, 
and  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by  towing  the 
boats  up.  How  great  a  volume  of  water 
passes  over  these  rapids,  and  how  consid- 
erably the  volume  varies,  can  be  imagined 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  the 
height  of  the  river  in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter, the  summer  being  the  greater,  owing 
to  the  melting  snows  which  are  continually 
pouring  their  torrent  into  the  Yangtze. 

Along  the  shore  stand  rows  of  huts, 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
"  trackers ; "  while  some  few  are  tea- 
houses, to  entice  the  traveller  to  leave  his 
boat  for  a  while  and  sip  tea  from  the  little 
blue  cups  in  the  midst  of  this  charming 
scene. 

To  the  nervous  the  scene  presented  by 
the  rapids  is  by  no  means  a  reassuring 
one.  The  shores  are  strewn  with  wreck- 
age, the  mementoes  of  unsuccessful  pas- 
sages, while  here  and  there  a  salvaged 
cargo  awaits  some  other  boat  to  take  it  on 
to  its  destination.  The  principal  danger 
in  the  passage  is  owing  to  the  great  num- 
bers of  rocks  with  which  the  river-bed  is 
strewn,  some  rising  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  still  more  invisible.  The 
eddies  here  are  stronger  than  ever,  and 
often  the  back  current  was  bearing  us  fast 
up-stream,  when,  only  a  few  feet  away,  the 
water  was  surging  and  foaming  in  the 
other  direction. 

We  landed  while  our  boats  were  in  tow, 
taking  our  more  valuable  property,  such 
as  guns,  etc.,  with  a  precaution  against 
sliipwreck,  and  sat  ourselves  down  upon  a 
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high  boulder,  watching  the  many  craft 
shooting  down  upon  the  stream.  One 
raft,  a  mere  collection  of  timber,  will 
never  fade  from  my  memory.  A  solitary 
old  Chinaman  steered  it,  and  for  cargo  it 
supported  a  few  household  goods,  a  mangy 
dog,  and  a  large  coffin.  The  practice  of, 
on  changing  one's  abode,  removing  one's 
ancestors  also,  is  much  in  vogue  in  China, 
and  no  doubt  this  elderly  Celestial  was 
traveller  with  his  father  or  grandfather. 
What  an  illustration  it  formed  for  the 
lines  :  — 

Crossed  .  .  .  the  melancholy  flood 
'With  that  grim  ferryman  that  poets  speak  of, 
Into  the  region  of  perpetual  night. 

And  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  below  looked 
the  entrance  to  a  "  region  of  perpetual 
night." 

Our  men,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  trackers  on  shore,  soon  pulled  our 
boat  over  this  first  rapid,  and  we  quickly 
found  ourselves  aboard  again  and  proceed- 
ing on  our  way. 

The  grandeur  had  departed  from  the 
scenery  to  some  extent,  but  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  scarcely  less  lovely  and 
certainly  more  cheering  view.  In  the  gar- 
dens oranges  and  pomolos  were  ripening 
on  the  trees,  bananas  waved  their  great 
green  leaves  to  and  fro,  several  varieties 
of  little  palms  peeped  from  the  verdure, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  being  November,  young 
peas  were  coming  up  in  the  terraced  fields, 
while  here  and  there  the  gay  temples  and 
flourishing  villages  added  life  to  the  scene. 

The  next  group  of  rapids  to  be  as- 
cended are  known  as  the  Ta-tung,  a  much 
more  serious  obstacle  than  those  below, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  lighten  our  boat 
of  all  our  goods,  so  as  to  give  as  little 
work  as  possible  to  the  trackers,  of  whom, 
for  some  ridiculously  small  sum,  we  hired 
about  a  hundred.  Our  boat,  being  light 
and  small,  was  passed  up  without  any 
serious  difficulty;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  several  large  junks  making  the 
passage  at  the  same  time  as  we  were.  In 
one  case  a  junk  had  reached  the  upper  end 
of  the  rapid  when  the  rope  broke.  A 
hundred  or  so  men  were  thrown  on  their 
faces  on  the  sand  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  taut  rope,  while  the  junk  itself  gaily 
sailed  down  again,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  one  or  other  of 
the  many  rocks.  Luckily  it  escaped,  and 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  was 
brought  into  a  protected  cove  by  the  crew 
on  board,  and,  as  we  left,  was  once  more 
starting  up  the  rapid;  but  half  a  day's 
work  was  lost. 


To  watch  the  trackers  is  a  great  amuse- 
ment. At  any  time  a  hundred  or  two 
men  pulling  at  a  long  rope,  with  but  a 
bad  foothold  of  a  boulder-strewn  beach,  is 
a  sight  worth  seeing;  but  to  add  to  the 
fun,  each  band  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
fessional jester,  who  urges  his  men  on  to 
work  by  cracking  jokes,  and  beating  his 
companions  with  painless  rods  of  split 
bamboos.  The  noise  each  blow  makes  as 
it  falls  upon  the  individual's  back  was,  I 
suppose,  the  reason  for  a  missionary  I 
afterwards  met  speaking  of  the  cruelty  of 
Chinese  slavery  as  exemplified  by  the 
task-masters  of  the  rapids  of  the  upper 
Yangtze. 

Temples  become  commoner  and  more 
frequent  as  one  proceeds,  and  at  one  or 
two  spots  the  hillsides  are  almost  lined 
with  them,  often  their  long  poles  a  mass 
of  colored  flags.  A  high  peak  in  the  far 
distance  bears  on  its  pointed  summit  a 
monastery. 

Again  a  range  of  mountains  appeared  to 
block  our  way,  and  again  we  found  before 
us  the  entrance  to  another  gorge ;  but  as 
evening  was  approaching,  we  did  not  pro- 
ceed any  further,  but  made  fast  our  junk 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  at  the  village 
of  Hu-ai-tsze,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lu-kao 
gorge.  Here  we  landed  and  scrambled  up 
a  steep  path  to  the  little  village,  which  is 
situated  overlooking  both  the  river  and 
the  entrance  to  the  gorge  and  a  small 
gully,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of 
clear  mountain  water.  The  houses  are 
solidly  built,  and  the  natives,  whom  we 
found  exceedingly  pleasant,  seemed  well 
to  do.  A  crowd  of  laughing  men,  women» 
and  children,  and  dogs  thronged  around 
us  ;  but,  except  that  they  were  very  inquis- 
itive  they  were  perfectly  inoffensive. 

We  climbed  still  higher  up  the  hill  to  a 
little  joss-house,  a  poor  little  temple  cer- 
tainly, with  its  tarnished  carvings  and 
placid  image  of  Buddha.  Some  little  In- 
dian figures  of  brass  stood  on  the  altar,  I 
asked  whence  they  came,  and  an  old  priest 
told  my  servant  from  far  away  up  the  river. 
Doubtless  they  had  been  carried  from 
India  vid  Tibet,  and  presented  to  this 
wayside  shrine  by  some  weary  pilgrinj. 

Early  morning  found  clouds  hanging 
over  the  peaks  of  the  Lu-kan  gorge ;  but 
as  the  sun  rose  they  dispersed,  exposing 
to  view  a  scene  of  perfect  loveliness  —  a 
chain  of  great  mountains  capped  with  the 
virgin  snows  of  autumn,  which  glittered 
and  shone  in  the  bright  sunshine  all  pink 
and  gold  against  a  pale-blue  sky. 

No  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  Lu- 
kan  gorge.    The  immense  height  of  the 
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precipices  that  rise  on  each  side  of  the 
here  narrow  river  cannot  be  realized.  It 
is  only  when  one  has  some  great  junk  with 
its  hundreds  of  crew  and  passengers  to 
compare  the  walls  of  rock  with,  that  one 
can  gain  any  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
scene;  and  junks  of  this  kind  look  like 
toy  boats  as  they  float  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  Here  and  there,  where  some 
ledge  has  formed,  the  natives  have  erected 
little  temples,  almost  overhanging  the 
river  below.  How  they  can  ascend  to 
them  and  descend  again  I  know  not.  Per- 
haps they  never  do. 

A  little  way  along  the  gorge  on  the  south 
side,  a  narrow  gully,  as  if  sawn  in  the  rock, 
opens  out,  and  through  this  mere  strip  of 
an  opening  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  still 
higher  snow-peaks  beyond,  torn  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  by  the  hand  of  time. 

A  fair  wind  kept  our  boat  moving,  a 
mere  speck  in  the  enormous  scene  that 
surrounded  us.  There  may  be  canons  in 
America  as  fine  as  these  Yangtze  gorges, 
but  the  feeling  of  romance  is  not  the  same. 
They  lack,  too,  the  fantastic  temples  of 
China,  and  the  curious  junks  that  one  is 
forever  passing.  Here  one  is  nearly 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a 
river  whose  banks  are  a  succession  of  his- 
tories, in  a  country  that  boasts  the  oldest 
civilization  in  the  world  ;  yet  how  few  are 
the  travellers  who  turn  aside  from  the 
more  general  routes  to  gaze  upon  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world  ! 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Lu-kan  gorge, 
with  its  precipices  thousands  of  feet  in 
height,  and  its  eternal  gloom,  we  turned 
back.  With  what  reluctance  we  watched 
our  boat's  head  once  more  pointing  down- 
stream !  for  away  still  further  up  lies  a 
land  of  unexplored  wonders,  —  the  high- 
lands of  Se-chuen  and  the  great  O  moun- 
tain ;  the  wild  Lolo  and  Mantze  tribes, 
unconquered  in  their  fastnesses  ;  and  still 
further  away,  Batang,  the  city  of  Lamas, 
and  the  huge  mountains  of  Tibet. 

The  stream  carried  us  quickly  down. 
The  coolies  laid  aside  their  oars  and  lolled 
about  smoking  their  opium.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  pace  of  the  boat  increased, 
and  we  approached  the  rapids.  The  very 
danger  added  to  the  enjoyment  as  we  were 
whirled  down  amongst  the  rocks.  The 
wrater,  tossed  into  eddies  and  whirlpools, 
foamed  around  us.  Some  we  kept  clear 
of,  others  we  passed  through,  experienc- 
ing a  pleasant  dancing  sensation.  Our 
voices  were  almost  drowned  at  times  by 
the  sound  of  the  boiling  and  hissing  water. 
Once    a    rock    rising   from    mid -stream 


seemed  to  threaten  us.  Our  Celestial 
captain  was  at  the  helm.  He  steered 
straight  for  it.  A  smash  seemed  inevita- 
ble ;  but  so  fast  ran  the  current  that  its 
very  force  swung  the  bow  out  when  only  a 
few  feet  away,  and  sent  us  faster  than  ever 
flying  down  the  river. 

At  Hong-ming-me-au,  a  village  with 
about  twice  as  many  houses  as  there  are 
syllables  in  its  name,  we  went  ashore,  only 
to  beat  a  retreat  under  a  cloud  of  stones 
and  mud  with  which  the  inhabitants  wel- 
comed us ;  very  different  behavior  from 
that  we  experienced  in  most  of  the  places 
we  had  landed  at.  We  found  that  by 
beating  a  hasty  retreat  we  but  increased 
the  number  of  missiles,  while  any  attempt 
to  face  the  foe,  armed  though  we  were, 
would  have  led  to  serious  results  ;  so  we 
adopted  the  only  other  plan,  and  sauntered 
back,  smiling  and  taking  no  notice,  as 
though  we  really  rather  enjoyed  it.  Back 
through  the  grand  I-chang  gorge  we 
floated,  until  once  more  we  found  ourselves 
opposite  the  town  which  gives  to  it  its 
name.  Here  we  embarked  on  the  steamer 
which  had  carried  us  from  Hankow,  and 
next  morning  were  under  steam  again. 
Our  journey  from  I-chang  to  Hankow  was 
uneventful,  except  that,  the  river  having 
idllen  very  considerably  since  our  ascent, 
we  spent  a  number  of  hours  on  a  mud- 
bank  in  mid-stream,  a  predicament  which 
might  have  been  of  more  serious  incon- 
venience had  not  our  captain  been  a  most 
skilful  and  careful  navigator.  At  Hankow 
we  were  as  hospitably  treated  as  we  had 
been  before,  and  after  two  days'  stay  there 
proceeded  to  Shanghai. 

Off  Woo-sung  the  Chinese  fleet  was 
lying.  Besides  the  several  ironclads 
brought  from  England,  there  were  many 
of  the  old  war-junks,  rich  in  scarlet  and 
gold  dragons  and  gaudy  flags,  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  dull  grey  men-of-war, 
looked  doubly  antiquated.  '  A  few  hours 
later  we  landed  on  the  bund  at  Shanghai. 

Pleasantest  amongst  the  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  tour  in  the  far  East  is 
this  voyage  up  the  Yangtze-Kiang  to  me. 
Yet  the  events  of  this  summer  and  autumn 
have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  river.  Riots 
have  broken  out,  lives  haVe  been  lost, 
property  destroyed,  and  a  crisis  brought 
about  in  China.  Some  of  those  who  were 
most  kind  to  us  have  been  cruelly  treated  ; 
saddest  of  all,  perhaps,  the  attack  on  the 
French  Catholic  sisters  at  I-chang,  who 
had  been  our  fellow-companions  on  the 
first  part  of  our  voyage  so  few  months  be- 
fore. 

Walter  B.  PIarris. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 
No  plant  on  earth  has  ever  aroused  so 
many  kinds  of  interest  on  all  possible 
grounds  as  the  mystic  mistletoe.  Take  it 
how  you  will,  that  strange  shrub  is  a  won- 
der. From  every  point  of  view  it  teems 
with  curiosity.  Its  parasitic  mode  of 
growth,  its  paradoxical  greenness  among 
the  bare  boughs  of  winter,  its  pale  and 
ghostly  berries,  its  sticky  fruit,  filled  full 
with  viscid  bird-lime,  have  all  aroused  pro- 
found and  respectful  attention  from  the 
very  earliest  ages.  Then  its  religious 
importance  in  so  many  countries  and  ages, 
its  connection  with  Christmas  and  the 
midwinter  Saturnalia,  its  social  survival 
to  our  own  time  as  the  Yule-tide  symbol, 
and  its  modern  relation  to  the  pleasing 
anachronism  of  indiscriminate  kissing,  all 
invest  it  alike  with  an  additional  factitious 
importance.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  full 
story  of  the  mistletoe  has  never  yet  been 
written  at  any  adequate  length.  It  has 
been  left  for  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  present  humble  scribe  to  attempt  for 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  plant  and  its  cult, 
—  the  mistletoe  itself  and  the  superstitions 
based  upon  it. 

The  origin  of  the  mistletoe,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  "wrop  in  mystery."  Evolutionists 
as  yet  can  tell  us  but  little  as  to  its  prob- 
able line  of  development  from  earlier  an- 
cestors. It  belongs,  indeed,  to  a  small 
family  of  parasitical  plants,  all  of  them  as 
gentlemanly  in  their  habits  as  the  Tite- 
Barnacles  themselves,  being  absolutely 
dependent  upon  other  trees  for  a  part  at 
least  of  their  livelihood,  and  showing  very 
little  affinity  to  any  other  order.  It  is 
conjectured,  to  be  sure  —  I  believe  with 
justice  —  that  this  isolated  group  of  para- 
sitic shrubs  may  be  honeysuckles  gone 
wrong  —  may  be  descended  in  the  last 
resort  from  some  aberrant  member  of  what 
botanists  playfully  know  as  the  caprifolia- 
ceous  order ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  prob- 
able because  climbing  and  twining  plants 
are  particularly  liable  to  degenerate  in 
the  long  run  into  confirmed  parasitism. 
But  if  so,  the  resemblance  to  the  supposed 
primitive  honeysuckle  ancestor,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  distinguished  pedi- 
grees, is  now  almost  obliterated.  The 
flower  retains  hardly  a  trace  of  honey- 
suckle peculiarities  ;  the  opposite  leaves 
and  the  smooth  round  berry,  capped  by 
the  remnant  of  a  calyx,  alone  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  remote  cousinship  with 
woodbine,  laurustinus,  and    guelder-rose. 


And  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  the- 
mistletoe  is  nothing  if  not  vague  and  mys- 
terious. It  trades  upon  the  occult,  the 
abstruse,  the  recondite.  A  plant  whose 
relationships  were  all  as  clear  as  mud 
would  lack  that  mystic  element  of  the  dim 
and  the  incomprehensible  which  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  considers  essential  and  fun- 
damental to  the  very  idea  of  religion. 

The  modern  mistletoe,  as  v.'e  know  it 
to-day,  in  its  present  highly  evolved  and 
degenerate  state  as  a  confirmed  parasite, 
is  no  longer  an  enigma.  It  is  a  woody 
shrub,  with  yellowish-green  leaves,  which 
specially  affects  the  branches  of  apple- 
trees,  pears,  and  poplars.  People  who  get 
their  ideas  vaguely  and  at  second-hand 
from  books,  have  a  general  notion,  indeed, 
that  the  mistletoe's  favorite  haunt  is  the 
British  oak  ;  but  this,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  a  complete  mistake  ;  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  it  was  the  very  rarity  of  the 
mistletoe  on  oaks  that  gave  one,  wherk 
found  there,  its  peculiar  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  primitive  peoples.  In  the  purely 
wild  condition,  mistletoe  grows  mostly  or» 
poplars  alone  ;  in  civilized  and  cultivated 
soils  it  extends  its  depredations,  wherever 
it  gets  a  chance,  to  apple  orchards  and 
pear-trees. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  generation 
of  mistletoes.  The  young  seedlings  sprout 
on  a  branch  of  their  involuntary  host, 
where  the  seed  has  been  carried  by  birds 
in  a  way  which  I  shall  hereafter  more 
fully  describe,  at  its  proper  point  in  the 
life-history  of  the  species.  Instead  of 
rooting  themselves,  however,  like  mere 
groundling  plants,  by  small  fibrous  root- 
lets, they  fasten  by  a  sort  of  sucker-like 
process  to  the  tissues  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  feed  ;  and,  penetrating  its  bark  to 
the  living  layer  just  beneath,  suck  up 
elaborated  sap  from  the  veins  of  their 
victim.  Thus  they  live  at  the  expense  of 
the  poplar  whose  food  they  appropriate  ; 
and  when  many  of  them  together  infest  a 
single  tree,  as  one  may  often  see  in  the 
long  roadside  avenues  of  central  France, 
they  succeed  in  largely  strangling  and 
choking  the  foliage  of  their  unhappy  host. 
Nevertheless,  the  mistletoe  is  not  quite  a 
parasite  of  the  deepest  dye,  like  our  com- 
mon English  dodder  or  the  felonious 
broomrape,  which  are  both  of  them  leaf- 
less, and  derive  their  entire  nutriment  from 
the  vessels  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
prey.  Mistletoe  still  retains  some  relics  of 
self-respect;  it  has  only  reached  the  first 
stage  of  parasitism.  It  keeps  to  this  day 
green  leaves  of  its  own,  containing  the 
active  vegetable,  digestive  principle,  chlo- 
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rophyll,  which  manufactures  starch  for  it 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  It  takes 
from  its  host  elaborated  sap,  rich  in  many 
prime  elements  of  its  needful  food  ;  but  it 
does  something  for  its  own  support,  all  the 
same,  by  supplementing  them  with  mate- 
rial honestly  obtained  in  its  own  wan  green 
foliage. 

Everybody  knows  well  the  look  of  those 
pale  yellowish  leaves,  thick,  stiff,  and 
leathery,  which  seem  to  betoken  in  their 
very  appearance  the  uncanny  mode  of  life 
of  the  plant  that  bears  them.  But  it  is 
not  everybody  that  knows  equally  well  the 
little  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers  that 
precede  and  produce  the  berries  —  flowers 
of  two  sexes,  often  separately  borne  on 
distinct  plants,  the  wee  little  males  with 
no  trace  of  petals,  while  the  females  still 
retain  some  last  relic  of  their  high  estate 
(when  they  were  handsome  honeysuckles) 
in  the  shape  of  four  tiny,  scale-like  flower- 
leaves,  so  inconspicuous  that  one  needs  to 
look  close  indeed  with  a  magnifying  glass 
to  detect  their  presence.  Yet  there  they 
are  to  this  day,  degraded  petals,  to  prove 
the  fall  of  the  mistletoe,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  its  long  course  of  degen- 
eracy. In  the  centre  of  these  fertile  blos- 
soms stands  a  wee  sticky  column,  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  ovary  ;  small  flies 
and  other  unconsidered  insect  riff-raff  act 
as  go-betweens  to  convey  the  pollen  from 
the  male  flowers  to  their  spinster  sisters. 
A  few  specks  of  honey  dotted  about  on 
the  cups  serve  to  reward  their  labor  and 
attract  their  attentions.  In  search  of  it, 
the  flies  smear  themselves  over  with  golden 
grains  on  the  petalless  flowers,  which  they 
rub  off  again  unconsciously  on  the  sticky 
surface  of  the  female  ovaries.  This  sets 
up  fructification.  As  soon  as  the  fertiliz- 
ing powder  has  quickened  the  embryo 
within,  a  fruit  grows  out  apace  —  the  fa- 
miliar semi-transparent  and  mysterious- 
looking  berry  of  our  Christmas  mistletoe. 

Every  part  of  this  strange  plant  is  full 
of  oddity ;  and  no  part  more  so  than  these 
wonderful  berries.  They  are  white,  so  as 
to  attract  the  eyes  of  friendly  birds  ;  and 
they  are  filled  with  a  very  viscid  and  ad- 
hesive pulp,  which  sticks  like  glue  to 
whatever  touches  it.  Indeed,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant,  visaim^  and  the  French 
one,^M/,  both  have  reference  to  this  gummy 
peculiarity;  and  the  adjective  viscid xXstXi 
means  literally,  "like  mistletoe."  Bird- 
lime (called  glu  in  French)  is  prepared 
from  the  berries.  The  pulp  that  yields  it 
surrounds  a  single  solitary  seed,  for  whose 
sake  the  whole  mechanism  has  been 
developed  by  the  parent  plant.     And  this 


is  the  object  subserved  in  the  shrub's 
economy  by  the  sticky  material.  Mistle- 
toe berries  are  much  sought  after  by  sun- 
dry fruit-eating  birds,  but  especially  by  the 
missel-thrush,  which  owes  both  its  common 
English  name  and  its  scientific  appellation 
of  Turdus  viscivorus  to  its  marked  affec- 
tion for  this  mystic  food.  Now,  as  the 
bird  eats  the  berries,  it  gets  the  seeds  en- 
tangled on  its  feet  and  bill  by  the  sticky 
surroundings  ;  and  then,  flying  away  to 
another  tree,  it  gets  rid  of  them  in  turn  by 
rubbing  them  off  sideways  in  a  fork  of 
the  branches.  That  happens  to  be  the 
precise  spot  that  best  suits  the  young 
mistletoe  as  a  place  for  sprouting  in.  If 
it  fell  on  to  the  ground  beneath,  it  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
aid  of  a  host ;  but  rubbed  off  on  a  poplar 
or  apple-tree,  where  the  missel-thrush  most 
often  carries  it  in  search  of  more  berries, 
it  bores  its  way  quickly  into  the  very  tis- 
sues of  its  victim,  and  begins  to  suck  his 
blood  gaily  for  its  own  advantage  after  the 
hereditary  habit  of  its  wicked  kind. 

Such  is  the  life-cycle  of  the  common 
English  mistletoe  in  our  own  country. 
We  have  but  one  species  here,  the  mistle- 
toe of  the  Druids  (about  whom,  more 
anon);  but  in  southern  Europe  there  is 
also  a  smaller  kind,  the  green-berried 
mistletoe,  which  infests  rather  the  juni- 
pers of  the  Mediterranean  region.  This 
still  more  degraded  descendant  of  a  honey- 
suckle ancestor  has  become  completely 
parasitic  in  its  habits,  and  incapable  of 
self-support,  so  that  its  leaves  are  reduced 
to  mere  purposeless  relics  in  the  shape  of 
opposite  scales  arranged  flat  on  the  stem  ; 
and  it  derives  its  nourishment  entirely 
from  the  body  of  its  host,  instead  of  sup- 
plementing its  robbery,  like  our  own  Brit- 
ish plant,  by  some  honest  toil  on  its  own 
account.  In  the  forests  of  Germany  and 
Italy  another  genus  of  the  same  family  is 
found  in  abundance,  byname  loranthus  — 
I  apologize  for  my  language  ;  it  preys  for 
the  most  part  upon  oaks  and  chestnut- 
trees.  Without  being  needlessly  botanical 
—  for  I  know  how  a  giddy  world  hates  the 
very  suspicion  of  botany,  as  Sir  John 
Cheke's  age  hated  learning,  "not  worse 
than  toad  or  asp  "  —  I  may  venture  to  add 
in  a  stage  aside  that  anybody  who  wishes 
to  see  for  himself  the  resemblance  still 
remaining  between  the  honeysuckle  family 
and  the  mistletoes  should  compare  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  little  English  mos- 
chatel,  of  the  common  elder,  and  of  the 
true  honeysuckles  with  our  British  mistle- 
toe and  with  the  Mediterranean  species; 
and   little  doubt  will  then  be  left  on  any 
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candid  and  competent  mind  (like  yours  and 
mine)  as  to  the  reality  of  the  pedigree 
assigned  to  the  group  by  modern  evolu- 
tionists. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  point  about 
the  mistletoe,  however,  is  the  human 
superstitions  that  have  gradually  clustered 
around  the  wan  green  parasite  and  those 
glossy  white  berries.  And  the  origin  and 
true  meaning  of  these  superstitions  has 
only  quite  lately  been  made  known  to  the 
world  by  that  acute  and  learned  anthro- 
pologist, Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  his  epoch- 
making  work,  "  The  Golden  Bough."  Till 
Mr.  Frazer  read  aright  for  us  the  funda- 
mental ideas  involved  in  the  widespread 
mistletoe  worship,  that  strange  antique 
cult  seemed  as  incomprehensible  and  as 
enigmatic  as  the  Sphinx  herself.  By  the 
light  he  has  cast  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  sacred  trees,  mistletoe-worship  becomes 
now  a  simple  and  natural  case  of  a  very 
common  and  comprehensible  primitive 
worship. 

From  a  very  early  period  men  began  to 
adore  and  to  propitiate  the  spirits  which, 
as  they  believed,  animated  and  inspired 
the  trees  and  shrubs  whose  fruits  or  grains 
formed  their  chief  subsistence.  Thus  the 
corn-spirit  was  worshipped  as  Ceres  or  as 
Demeter  ;  the  wine-spirit  as  Liber,  Dio- 
nysus, or  Bacchus.  And  primitive  peo- 
ples, as  Mr.  Frazer  has  shown,  considered 
that  these  tree  or  plant  spirits  were  actu- 
ally inherent  in  the  herbs  or  shrubs  they 
caused  to  grow  and  animated.  Hence  it 
was  to  them  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  worship  and  appease  the  plant-spirits, 
in  order  that  in  due  time  they  might  bring 
forth  their  increase.  The  very  growth  of 
the  corn,  of  the  vine,  of  the  forest  trees, 
depended,  men  thought,  on  this  informing 
soul  that  stood  to  them  as  man's  breath 
stands  to  man's  body. 

But  primitive  men  think  grossly  of  the 
soul  itself  as  in  some  way  material,  tangi- 
ble, and  visible  —  a  little  copy  or  miniature 
of  the  frame  it  inhabits.  Many  classical 
pictures  show  us  the  soul  as  a  small 
winged  figure  issuing  from  the  mouth  ;  and 
even  in  the  mosaics  in  the  atrium  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  the  Creator  is  depicted 
in  the  very  act  of  thrusting  down  Adam's 
throat  a  tiny  mannikin  or  spirit,  so  that 
"man  became  a  living  soul."  If  ideas 
like  these  survived  unabashed  even  among 
tenth-century  Christians,  we  may  well  be 
sure  that  far  cruder  and  more  materialistic 
notions  of  the  soul  existed  among  primi- 
tive agricultural  peoples.  Thus  the  corn- 
spirit  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  in- 
carnate in   the   last  sheaf   of    wheat   left 


standing  at  the  harvest,  or  made  up  into 
the  corn-baby  or  kerna-babby  —  a  quaint, 
straw-built  god,  still  paraded  in  many  an 
English  harvest-field,  and  the  original,  as 
learned  men  have  shown,  of  the  maiden 
Persephone,  whom  even  Athenian  culture 
knew  chiefly  by  her  antique  name  of  the 
Kord  or  girl.  Sometimes,  too,  the  corn- 
spirit  was  found  embodied  in  fox  or  mouse 
or  mole  or  lizard  ;  sometimes,  as  the  last 
sheaf  of  the  harvest  was  cut,  it  took  refuge 
in  the  body  of  the  man  who  cut  it.  The 
bloody  rites  connected  with  this  last  belief 
do  not  concern  us  here  ;  they  may  be  read 
about  at  full,  with  many  curious  details,  in 
the  graphic  and  learned  pages  of  Frazer 
and  of  Mannhardt. 

What  has  all  this  to  do,  however,  with 
the  worship  of  the  mistletoe  .f*  Well,  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  in 
all  northern  climates  the  trees  of  the  for- 
est every  autumn  die  to  all  outer  appear- 
ance when  they  shed  their  leaves,  and  are 
resuscitated  again  in  the  spring  when  their 
lost  soul  returns  to  them.  In  the  familiar 
legend  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  we 
see  how  profoundly  this  yearly  death  and 
resurrection  of  vegetation  impressed  early 
thinkers  ;  and  how  implicitly  they  ac- 
counted for  it  by  supposing  that  the  soul 
of  all  dead  plants  went  down  during  the 
winter  to  the  nether  world,  the  common 
realm  of  departed  spirits.  Even  St.  Paul 
himself  uses  the  simile  of  corn  to  enforce 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  death  and  resur- 
rection. But  just  as  ghosts  sometimes 
walk  this  upper  earth  after  death,  or  show 
themselves  embodied  in  material  form  as 
owls,  or  bats,  or  snakes,  or  trees,  or  rivers 
—  so  there  is  nothing  surprising  to  early 
minds  in  the  idea  that  the  soul  of  the  for- 
est may  embody  itself  in  a  man  (like  the 
King  of  the  Wood  at  Aricia),  or  may  as- 
sume material  form  as  a  bough  or  a  branch, 
a- beast  or  an  insect. 

Now,  with  a  general  philosophy  of 
things  like  this  fermenting  in  his  brain, 
let  barbaric  man  go  out  into  the  wild 
woods  in  winter  to  see  a  green  twig  of 
mistletoe  on  an  otherwise  bare  and  leaf- 
less tree  —  and  what  idea  must  he  almost 
necessarily  form  to  himself  of  this  sur- 
prising phenomenon  ?  Why,  the  idea  that 
the  twig  is  the  incarnate  soul  of  the  tree, 
the  living  and  immortal  part  which  guards 
its  life  for  it  through  the  seeming  death  01 
long  sleep  of  winter.  And  there  is  clear 
evidence  in  abundance  that  all  early  races 
did  actually  so  regard  that  strange  ever- 
green parasite.  Everywhere  the  mistle- 
toe was  held  in  mystic  honor,  and  was 
worshipped  as  the  very  soul  of  the  forest 
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trees,  to  which  men  in  the  hunting  and 
early  agricultural  stage  owed  so  large  a 
boon  of  food  and  fire  and  shelter. 

The  life  of  the  tree  —  the  life  of  the 
wood,  the  grove,  the  forest  —  was  thus 
intimately  bound  up,  men  thought  in  their 
quaint  philosophy,  with  the  life  of  the 
mistletoe.  Tear  it  off,  and  another  sprang 
up  new  in  its  place,  to  be  the  embodiment 
and  representative  of  all  the  trees  around 
it.  "Unoavulso,  non  deficit  alter,"  says 
Virgil  of  the  "golden  bough"  which 
^neas  plucks  under  the  advice  of  the 
sibyl ;  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  yel- 
lowish-green leaves  of  our  Christmas  plant 
will  never  doubt  thatjit  is  indeed  the  golden 
bough  in  question. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  mistletoe 
closely  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  tree 
and  the  genius  of  the  forest ;  it  is  closely 
bound  up,  too,  with  the  life  of  the  special 
human  being  who  also  represents  the  soul 
of  the  woodland.  This  double  personifi- 
cation is  common  in  ancient  religions. 
Many  mythological  tales  show  us  cases  of 
sacred  persons  who  can  never  be  killed 
till  a  certain  evergreen  bough  is  plucked 
from  a  tree  —  a  bough  which  contains 
their  fate,  their  soul,  their  destiny^  Thus 
Balder  could  only  be  hurt  by  a  shaft  of 
mistletoe  ;  and  thus,  even  in  historical 
times,  the  awful  priest  of  the  grove  of  Ari- 
cia — "the  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 
and  shall  himself  be  slain  "  —  could  only 
be  attacked  after  his  assailant  had  plucked, 
from  the  sacred  grove  of  which  he  was  the 
representative  and  guardian,  a  bough  of 
mistletoe,  the  soul  and  embodiment  of  the 
holy  forest. 

This  case  of  the  Arician  priesthood  is 
so  very  clear  and  conspicuous  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principles  involved  that  Mr. 
Frazer  has  made  it  the  text  for  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  abstruse  problem  of  mis- 
tletoe-lore. The  mysterious  being  —  half 
god,  half  murderer  —  who  dwelt  in  the 
grove  of  Nemi,  and  v/ho  continued  into 
the  civilized  age  of  the  Caesars  the  bloody 
and  barbarous  rites  of  pre-historic  sav- 
agery, was  always  by  usage  a  runaway 
slave,  who  held  his  divine  honors  on  a 
strange,  dark  tenure.  He  could  gain  the 
priesthood  only  by  killing  his  predecessor, 
whose  soul,  it  was  believed,  thus  passed 
direct  into  the  conqueror's  body.  He  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Grove  —  Rex  Ne- 
morensis  —  and  was  thus,  as  it  wepe,  the 
human  embodiment  and  dwelling-place  of 
the  universal  tree-spirit.  But  he  kept  his 
soul,  it  would  seem,  for  all  that,  in  a  mis- 
tletoe-bough, which  was  the  soul  of  the 
wood,  just  as    Meleager   kept   his  in  the 


half-burned  brand,  or  the  Indian  prince  of 
the  story  in  a  box  or  a  parrot.  Therefore, 
before  the  aspiiant  for  the  bloody  honors 
of  the  Arician  priesthood  could  slay  the 
King  of  the  Wood  and  reign  himself  in 
his  stead,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pluck  this  embodied  soul  of  the  grove 
from  its  native  tree  ;  after  which  he  might 
lawfully  attack  in  single  combat  the  exist- 
ing representative  and  embodiment  of  the 
tree-spirit.  If  he  conquered,  the  soul  of 
the  forest  passed  into  his  own  body  ;  he 
became  himself  the  new  Rex  Nemorensis  ; 
and  forthwith  a  fresh  mistletoe  sprang  up 
in  sympathy,  to  replace  the  one  he  had 
plucked  in  his  battle  for  the  mastery. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  tell  upon  the 
Druidical  custom,  and  the  present  Christ- 
mas use  of  the  mistletoe  ?  Can  any  trace- 
able connection  be  shown  to  exist  between 
the  King  of  the  Wood  and  the  custom  of 
kissing  pretty  girls  under  the  pale  white 
berries?  I  fancy  yes  —  and  it  comes 
about  in  this  way. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  to 
the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  the  oak  and  the  acorn  were 
most  important  objects  of  concern  and 
perhaps  of  worship.  The  Roman  writers 
tell  us  they  lived  upon  acorns.  That 
seems  unlikely  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  fed  to  some  extent  upon  forest  prod- 
uce ;  it  is  certain  that  at  some  earlier  age 
than  the  historic  their  ancestors  must 
have  done  so  ;  and  at  least  a  sacrificial 
and  sacramental  rite  of  acorn-eating  must 
in  all  probability  have  survived  among 
them.  To  a  people  with  such  habits,  the 
mistletoe,  when  it  grew  on  an  oak,  as  so 
rarely  happens,  must  have  represented  the 
embodied  soul  of  the  oak-tree,  the  father 
and  producer  of  all  acorns.  Hence  it  was 
naturally  an  object  of  very  profound  and 
peculiar  worship  —  a  visible  god  —  the 
tree-spirit  in  its  most  important  and  eco- 
nomically useful  avatar.  It  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  essence  of  the  whole  race  of 
oaks,  rolled  into  a  single  tangible  twig  ; 
no  wonder  it  was  cut,  as  we  read,  with  a 
golden  knife,  and  reverently  received  into 
a  fine  linen  cloth  for  the  particular  adora- 
tion of  its  woad-stained  votaries. 

But  why  cut  it  at  all?  Why  not  leave 
the  thrice-sacred  plant  growing  on  the  tree 
where  the  Druids  found  it?  That  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  and  one  for  which 
one  can  only  offer  conjectural  explana- 
tions. But  the  case  of  the  Arician  priest- 
hood would  seem  at  least  to  suggest  the 
pregnant  idea  that  the  cutting  of  the  mis- 
tletoe was  not,  as  our  Roman  informants 
imagined,  the  central  point  and  main  ele- 
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ment  of  the  ceremony ;  it  was  perhaps 
only  the  accompaniment  of  those  other 
bloody  rites  of  human  sacrifice  which  we 
know  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Druidical 
religion.  If  so,  then  possibly,  when  the 
mistletoe  was  cut,  a  human  representative 
of  the  forest  soul,  an  incarnate  oak-spirit, 
a  Celtic  Rex  Nemorensis,  was  sacrificed 
by  his  successor,  himself  to  himself,  after 
the  strange  and  mystic  fashion  of  so  many 
antique  peoples.  And  this  is  apparently 
the  rationale  of  so  curious  a  rite  ;  in  order 
that  the  human  embodiment  of  the  divine 
soul  might  not  grow  old  and  feeble,  so 
that  all  trees  might  suffer,  he  was  killed, 
as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  phrases  it,  "  with  all 
the  pluck  in  him;"  and  his  sanctity 
passed  on  forthwith  to  a  younger  and 
more  vigorous  representative.  And  so, 
too,  perhaps  the  evergreen  mistletoe  itself 
was  cut  down,  itself  to  itself,  in  order  that 
a  younger  and  fresher  mistletoe  bough 
might  spring  up  in  its  place — in  order 
that ''•  uno  avulso  non  deficeret  alter"  — 
golden,  like  the  last,  and  equally  holy  and 
precious.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that  in  many  ancient  religions, 
where  trees  were  sacred,  the  mistletoe,  the 
visible  soul  of  dead  trees  in  winter,  was 
held  in  very  special  and  peculiar  reverence. 

And  now,  how  has  mistletoe,  thus  shown 
to  owe  its  sanctity  to  the  very  oldest  and 
bloodiest  stratum  of  savage  religious 
thought,  managed  to  hold  its  own  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  get  incorporated  into 
the  religion  of  peace  itself,  in  connection 
with  the  great  annual  midwinter  festival 
which  marks  the  birth  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity? 

Well,  to  explain  this  obvious  anomaly, 
we  must  remember,  first  of  all,  that  Chris- 
tianity in  its  early  days  made  many  ex- 
ternal concessions  upon  minor  points  of 
detail  to  the  fixed  habits  of  primitive 
paganism.  Gregory's  famous  advice  to 
Augustine  on  the  first  mission  to  Britain 
—  to  Christianize  the  holy  places  and  tem- 
ples of  the  heathen  Saxons  by  crosses  and 
religious  services,  so  that  the  people 
might  still  continue  to  worship  at  their 
accustomed  shrines  —  was  but  a  definite 
avowal  of  the  common  practice  of  the 
Church,  in  giving  the  least  possible  ner- 
vous shock  to  the  ingrained  religious  sen- 
timents of  its  catechumens.  Christmas 
itself,  for  example,  is  fixed  in  a  purely 
arbitrary  way  at  the  date  of  the  old  hea- 
then midwinter  festival  —  the  Yule-tide, 
the  Saturnalia  —  when  the  sun,  having 
reached  its  furthest  southern  limit,  begins 
to  move  northward  again,  bringing  with  it 
fresh  life,  green  leaves,  the   flowers,  the 


spring,  the  summer.  To  all  early  minds, 
that  feast  of  reviving  vegetation  had  a 
great  significance.  Sun-worship,  tree- 
worship,  the  cult  of  the  corn,  the  vine,  the 
oak,  the  wood-spirits,  all  made  it  for  them 
into  a  period  of  the  highest  natural  sanc- 
tity. 

What  more  obvious,  then,  than  that  at 
this  period  of  reawakening  life  in  the  veg- 
etable world  —  this  time  when  the  quick- 
ening sun  began  his  glad  journey  home 
again,  to  revive  the  dead  boughs  and  dor- 
mant roots  of  the  green  things  —  the  mis- 
tletoe, the  symbol  and  soul  of  the  forest 
trees,  should  come  in  for  a  special  degree 
of  reverence  and  adoration.?  The  two 
great  feasts  of  the  round  year,  for  Celt  and 
Teuton  alike,  were  Yule-tide  and  Mid- 
summer. The  one  saw  the  sun  begin  his 
northward  course,  with  fresh  promise  of 
fruits  and  corn  and  warmth  and  light  and 
plenty;  the  other  saw  him  arrived  at  the 
fulness  of  his  power,  with  that  promise 
fulfilled  in  a  plentiful  harvest  and  abun- 
dance of  store  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  Church,  in  its  day  of  partial  and 
tentative  triumph,  turned  the  heathen  fes- 
tival into  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  ;  but  it 
kept  it  still  at  the  season  of  the  winter 
solstice.  Most  of  the  heathen  rites  stiU 
survived  under  Christianized  forms — the 
yule-log,  the  mistletoe,  the  holly  berries,, 
the  Christmas-tree,  the  ancient  saturnalia 
of  beef  and  beer  and  pudding.  Relics  of 
sun-worship  and  tree-worship  still  peep 
out  through  it  all ;  Christmas  is  even  now 
just  the  pagan  Yule-tide,  barely  disguised 
under  a  thin  veil  of  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion. 

Last  of  all,  but  most  important  to  the 
giddy  minds  of  youth,  why  do  we  kiss, 
unreproved,  under  the  mistletoe  ?  For 
that  strange  but  not  wholly  reprehensible 
practice  various  causes  might  no  doubt  be 
assigned.  It  may  be  merely  a  survival  of 
the  old  saturnalian  freedom,  the  ebullition 
of  high  spirits,  junketing,  and  joy,  due  to 
the  good  things  of  the  season,  the  cakes 
and  ale,  and  ginger  hot  i'  the  mouth,  or  to 
delight  at  the  sun's  return  from  his  cold 
southward  banishment.  But  I  fancy  the 
rite  goes  a  little  deeper  into  the  core  of 
things  than  that;  and  its  specially  close 
connection  with  the  mistletoe  seems  to 
suggest  such  a  profounder  and  more  mys- 
tical explanation.  This,  at  least,  is  how 
the  matter  envisages  itself  to  me,  as  read 
by  the  light  of  some  instructive  savagt^ 
analogies. 

In  many  primitive  tribes,  when  the  chief 
or  king  dies,  there  ensues  a  wild  period  of 
general  license,  an  orgy  of  anarchy,  till  a 
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new  king  is  chosen  and  consecrated  in  his 
stead  to  replace  him.  During  this  terrible 
interregnum  or  lordship  of  misrule,  when 
every  man  does  that  which  is  right  (or 
otherwise)  in  his  own  eyes,  all  things  are 
lawful ;  or  rather,  there  are  no  laws,  no 
lawgiver,  no  executive.  But  as  soon  as 
the  new  chief  comes  to  his  own  again, 
everything  is  changed  ;  the  community  re- 
sumes at  once  its  wonted  respectability. 
Now,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mid- 
winter orgy  is  similarly  due  to  the  cutting 
of  the  mistletoe  ?  perhaps  even  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  King  of  the  Wood  along  with 
it?  Till  the  new  mistletoe  grows,  are  not 
all  things  allowable  ?  At  any  rate,  I  cast 
out  this  hint  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
saturnalian  freedom  in  general.,  and  kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe  in  particular.  It 
may  conceivably  survive  as  the  last  faint 
memory  of  that  wild  orgy  of  license  which 
accompanied  the  rites  of  so  many  slain 
gods  —  Tammuz,  Adonis,  Dionysus,  At- 
tis.  Much  mitigated  and  mollified  by  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity,  we  may  still  see 
in  it,  perhaps,  some  dim  lineaments  of  the 
mad  feasts  which  Herodotus  describes  for 
us  over  the  dead  gods  of  Egypt.  So  far 
back  into  the  realms  of  savage  thought 
does  that  seemingly  picturesque  and  harm- 
less mistletoe  hurry  us. 
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WOMEN  OF  NAPLES. 

BY  CONSTANCE  EAGLESTONE, 

AUTHOR  OF   "the  SIBGB  OF  CONSTANTINOPLB,"  BTC. 

The  woman  of  the  upper  class  in  south- 
ern Italy  may  be  described  as  a  brilliant 
humming-bird,  whose  irresponsible  exist- 
ence is  passed  in  flashing  her  own  bright 
hues  in  the  sun.  To  her  sisters  of  the 
lower  orders  the  lot  of  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  has  been  given.  In 
the  city  which  has  claimed  for  its  own 
peculiar  use  the  name  of  Beautiful,  labor 
is  more  equally  distributed,  but  in  the  dis- 
tricts around  —  in  Capri  above  all  —  what- 
ever burden  is  heaviest  and  task  most 
distasteful,  is  handed  over  to  those  who 
are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  one  constantly 
inclines  to  exclaim  with  a  young  naval 
officer  here  the  other  day :  "I  don't  know 
how  these  Italians  can  live  under  the 
disgrace  of  seeing  their  women  slave  as 
they  do!" 

In  studying  woman,  however,  one  of 
the  earliest  things  to  be  learnt  is  that 
she  never  really  needs  pity  unless  she  is 
unhappy,  and  that,  judging  from  appear- 


ances, the  lower-class  maidens  and  moth 
ers  of  II  Regno,  as  they  still  call  Naples' 
are  not.  Life  cannot  be  taken  as  easily 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  before 
the  Sardinian  occupation,  when  every  one 
who  was  not  a  beggar  supporter  was  a 
beggar,  and  few,  unless  they  so  inclined, 
must  work  before  they  might  eat ;  yet  the 
women  round  about  the  Bay,  and  those 
who  are  scattered  over  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  the  interior,  are  tall  and  straight,  and 
bright  and  comely  as  ever. 

The  following  is  the  simple  history  of 
a  day  of  thousands  who  live  in  the  little 
"  cities  "  which  gem  the  curving  shores  of 
the  southern  half  of  this  peninsula.  Car- 
mela  rises  while  it  is  still  almost  night, 
ties  a  brightly  colored  kerchief  over  her 
fresh  white  blouse  and  dark  petticoat,  and 
places  a  thick  pad,  the  badge  of  her  trade, 
on  her  black  curly  hair,  which  was  brushed 
out  and  plaited  up  a  week  ago,  and  will 
need  no  further  attention  for  some  time  to 
come.  Then  she  cautions  her  little  son 
to  be  punctual  at  school,  and  not  keep  the 
good  priest  waiting.  If  he  be  a  boy  of 
any  spirit,  however,  she  knows  he  will  not 
dream  of  obeying  her,  but  will  run  down 
to  the  Marina,  and  spend  the  day  in  gnaw- 
ing cast-away  melons,  plunging  into  the 
sea,  and  demanding  una  bottiglia  for  im- 
aginary services  from  every  passing  stran- 
ger. His  sister,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  bearing  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  wrongs  of  woman  on  her 
little  brown  brow,  cheerfully  follows  her 
mother,  for  she  is  ten  years  old  to-day,  so 
is  forthwith  to  be  instructed  in  her  pro- 
fession —  that  of  a  beast  of  burden. 

A  new  wing  is  to  be  added  to  an  hotel, 
an  embankment  to  be  extended  to  enclose 
another  acre  of  a  vineyard,  or  a  breakwater 
to  be  carried  fifty  yards  further  out  to  sea, 
and  as  the  men  are  all  fully  occupied  in 
puddling  up  lime  to  make  cement,  in  turn- 
ing the  handle  of  a  construction  for  rais- 
ing small  blocks  of  stone  singly  —  that 
very  machine  which  Romulus  invented 
when  he  began  to  pile  up  his  wall  —  and 
in  laying  the  light,  hollow  bricks  one  on 
the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  Carmelaand 
her  little  girl  should  help  the  other  women 
to  begin  the  real  work  of  the  day  ;  that  is, 
to  go  down  to  the  water's  brink,  pick  up 
the  blocks  of  stone  thrown  down  there 
out  of  the  barge,  and  carry  them  up  the 
steep  slope  to  the  point  where  the  addi- 
tional wing  was  being  spread. 

Carmela  carefully  places  the  pad  she 
has  prepared  on  her  child's  shining  hair, 
then  selects  a  large,  flat  stone,  and  puts  it 
on  the  top;  being  a  practical  geologist  she 
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knew  at  a  glance  which  was  the  lightest 
of  those  strewn  about ;  and  understanding 
thoroughly  the  law  of  balance,  she  was 
aware  that  a  large  stone  would  be  less 
likely  than  a  small  one  to  slip  from  its 
place  and  paint  a  black  bruise  on  her  little 
one's  shoulder  or  instep.  That  done,  she 
straightens  her  shoulders,  bids  her  hold 
her  head  well  up,  plant  her  little  foot  firm, 
and  let  her  arms  swing  loose  from  her  side  ; 
then  sends  her  off  up  the  hill,  snatching 
up  the  nearest  of  the  big  boulders,  and 
raises  it  hastily  up  to  her  own  pad  that 
she  may  follow  her  little  girl  to  see  that 
no  careless  pedestrian  runs  up  against 
her,  causing  the  unaccustomed  burden  to 
quiver  or  fall. 

Up  and  down  the  hill,  till  their  shapely 
shoulders  must  ache  and  their  laden  brows 
throb  with  pain  and  fatigue,  the  mother 
and  her  child  pass,  while  the  sun  beats 
fiercely  down  upon  them,  and  the  hot 
pavement  which  they  tread  blisters  their 
brown  feet.  There  can  be  no  scamping  of 
work,  for  an  Argus-eyed  inspector  sits  to 
watch  it,  and  would  have  much  to  say  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  slip  away  with 
fewer  than  the  full  tale  of  bricks.  How- 
ever, his  task  is  no  difficult  one,  and,  for- 
tunate man,  he  is  never  made  to  feel  a 
tyrant,  as,  however  strict  and  stern  his 
orders  be,  these -sunny-natured  women 
always  obey  them  with  a  smile. 

At  noon  an  hour  of  grace  is  usually 
given,  and  then  Carmela  and  her  little 
daughter  sit  down  in  the  shade,  the  latter 
forgetting  her  weariness  in  her  triumph  at 
having  made  her  dibut  and  being  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  as  a  grown-up  woman 
of  ten.  They  now  for  the  first  time  that 
day  break  their  fast  and  feast  on  a  crust 
of  sour  bread  and  a  slice  of  a  watermelon. 
This  meal  will  be  repeated  at  eight  o'clock, 
just  before  they  go  to  bed  ;  but  if  Car- 
mela's  husband  were  not  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  man,  she,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  her  neighbors,  would  eat  once  in 
the  day  only.  Try  to  think  what  that 
means  :  to  rise  at  dawn  ;  to  go  out  unre- 
freshed,  even  by  a  cup  of  milk  ;  to  pursue 
an  occupation  making  heavy  demands  on 
physical  vigor;  not  to  return  home  till 
dusk,  and  then  to  propitiate  nature  with  a 
little  fruit  and  bread,  or,  in  moments  of 
wild  extravagance,  a  dish  of  macaroni. 
Truly  air  and  sunshine  are  more  sustain- 
ing in  southern  Italy  than  elsewhere. 

As  they  lean  back  against  the  tufa  wall, 
the  Italian  tongue,  more  silent  here  when 
owned  by  a  woman  than  a  man,  is  loos- 
ened, and  the  stiffened  fingers,  released 
from  their  toil,  fly  abroad  as  they  help  on 


the  conversation  which  concerns  thefesta 
to-morrow,  when  the  mother  means  to  buy 
a  bright  yellow  kerchief  to  twist  round  her 
dusky  locks,  and  a  gingerbread  cake  in 
the  form  of  an  anchor,  its  coil  of  rope 
marked  in  white  sugar,  for  the  little  work- 
woman beside  her. 

These  festas  form  the  chief  pleasure  of 
the  Neapolitans,  young  and  old,  and  will 
keep  them  wandering  about  the  little 
Marina  in  delighted  groups  till  midnight. 
They  usually  take  place  on  Sunday,  being 
mostly  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
Church;  but  one  is  occasionally  kept  on 
some  week  day,  thus  consoling  the  workers 
for  the  want  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  hol- 
iday, which  is  not  recognized  here.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  while  dawn 
was  still  young,  that  before  beginning  the 
labor  of  the  day,  the  mother  and  child 
had  entered  the  little  church,  sprinkled 
holy  water  on  their  brows,  and  knelt  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Superstition  and  ignorance  cling  close  to 
the  simple,  untaught  women  of  southern 
Italy,  it  is  true,  but  hovering  above  them 
is  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  childlike, 
trustful,  and  sincere,  and  its  gentle  teach- 
ing, along  with  much  which  might  be 
well  put  aside,  includes  some  honest, 
practical  ideas  of  duty  to  oneself  and 
one's  neighbor. 

The  nightmare  of  the  lower  classes  is 
the  terribly  excessive  and  oppressive  tax- 
ation. Their  wages  are  pitifully -small, 
and  few  as  are  their  natural  needs,  and 
fewer  as  they  compel  them  to  be,  they 
cannot  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Far  and  wide  that  divining  rod 
which  resolves  to  evoke  something  out  of 
nothing  reaches,  and  taxation  is  almost 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  absurdity; 
poultry,  it  is  said,  are  to  come  under  the 
ban  next,  and  the  peasants  who  have 
earned  a  few  soldi  by  selling  an  occasional 
egg  to  their  richer  neighbors,  must  now 
hide  away  their  chickens  in  the  cellar, 
and  tie  up  the  bill  of  the  crowing  chanti- 
cleer with  an  end  of  colored  twine  for 
fear  they  should  call  down  a  visit  from 
the  Syndic. 

Cos\  si  fa  when  a  nation  is  bent  on  be- 
ing great. 

Let  us  return  to  the  little  home  which 
Carmela  left  before  dawn.  It  consists  of 
a  single  room,  and  this  is  shared  between 
her  own  family  and  that  of  Serafina  her 
sister.  As  they  are  prosperous  they  can 
afford  a  window  and  a  balcony,  the  latter 
counting  almost  as  a  second  room.  Two 
or  three  households  established  above, 
have  no  light  or  air  excepting  that  which 
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is  supplied  through  a  small  unglazed  hole 
in  the  wall,  usually  stopped  up  with  tufa- 
bricks.     And  yet  they  live  ! 

Serafina  is  a  fruit-sorter  by  trade,  but 
as  she  has  various  calls  upon  her  before 
going  up  to  the  lemon-groves,  she  rises 
first  of  the  family.  First  she  must  bring 
in  water.  This  is  done  in  a  primitive 
fashion  by  stepping  out  on  to  the  balcony, 
and  letting  down  a  pail  into  the  round 
stone  well  in  the  court  beneath.  Until  a 
short  time  ago,  one  of  the  daily  occupa- 
tions was  to  carry  up  salt  water.  Now  a 
tax  is  laid  on  the  sea.  If  Serafina  wish, 
she  may  carry  up  a  little  pitcher  of  Nep- 
tune's great  gift  in  her  hand,  but  nothing 
out  of  which  she  might  extract  a  few 
grains  of  salt  for  her  mess  of  macaroni 
and  tomatoes,  A  string  of  the  latter  are 
hung  up  on  the  balcony  to  dry,  and  below 
is  an  earthen  pot  containing  a  root  of  the 
same,  to  which  she  gives  a  few  drops  of 
water  as  she  swings  in  her  pail. 

That  done,  she  takes  in  her  hand  a  little 
cresset  of  oil  and  some  flowers  picked  the 
night  before,  for  she  is  going  up  the  hill 
and  will  pass  a  strip  of  vineyard  which 
used  to  belong  to  her  father,  and  these  are 
votive  offerings  to  be  laid  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  who  protects  the  vines  and 
olives.  Jt  is  a  neat  little  recess,  and  the 
Holy  Image  is  marked  out  on  porcelain 
tiles  and  protected  by  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
frame  of  sculptured  stone.  One  of  these 
stands  at  the  corner  of  each  vineyard  and 
every  turn  of  the  road,  and  none  is  without 
a  tender,  reverent  handmaid  to  do  it  honor. 
A  couple  of  fox-colored  dogs  rush  franti- 
cally out  barking  loudly  as  she  enters  the 
iron  gateway,  but  fawn  upon  her  as  they 
recognize  her  voice.  They  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  vineyard,  and  most  effectually 
secure  the  safety  of  the  purple  clusters 
above  their  heads. 

As  Serafina  leaves  the  plot  of  high 
raised  ground,  a  subtle  change  comes  over 
her.  She  steps  cautiously  as  though  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  and  looks  guiltily 
round.  She  has  no  designs  on  the  grapes, 
it  is  clear,  and  as  she  has  a  husband  and 
children  at  home,  cannot  be  stealing  to 
meet  a  lover  under  a  trysting-tree.  More- 
over, the  trysting-tree  is  not  of  Neapolitan 
growth. 

This  is  her  case.  Her  brother  Antonio 
—  most  men  down  here  are  named  Anto- 
nio, the  rest  are  called  Antonino  —  has 
been  employed  through  the  summer  on 
board  a  yacht  belonging  to  one  of  the 
visitors  at  the  big  hotel  where  her  sister 
works.  Two  nights  ago  as  he  was  cooking 
his  supper  in  the  little  vessel,  he  upset  a 


kettle  of  boiiing  water,  severely  scalding 
his  toes.  He  promptly  thrust  his  feet  into 
the  sea  to  effect  a  cure,  and  consequently, 
poor  fellow,  suffered  greatly  all  night,  in 
the  morning  his  kind  patron,  hearing  of 
the  misfortune,  arranged  for  him  to  be 
received  and  treated  at  the  hospital  of  the 
village. 

In  fear  and  trembling  Antonio  repaired 
thither,  for  a  Neapolitan  knows  better  than 
to  trust  nurses  and  doctors.  However, 
the  padrone  had  ordered  and  he  must 
obey,  though  doubtless  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  cholera  or  to  dissection  before 
morning. 

His  courage  held  out  for  three  hours^ 
during  which  he  took  off  his  bandages 
seven  times  to  show  his  fellow-patients 
how  his  toes  were  going  on.  Then  he 
looked  down  from  the  hospital  balcony 
where  he  had  been  placed  to  take  the  air» 
and  saw  that  the  gate  into  the  courtyard 
stood  ajar.  Now  was  his  time  —  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  must  fly. 

He  stole  softly  down-stairs.  Twice  he 
had  to  go  back  thinking  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  some  nurse  in  the  distance.  Once  he 
took  refuge  in  the  chamber  of  a  bed-ridden 
old  man,  who  nodded  sympathetically  and 
wished  him  good  luck.  He  would  not 
stand  in  the  path  of  a  poor  patient  with 
scalded  toes,  fleeing  away  on  his  heels  for 
his  life. 

So  by  dint  of  doubling  and  crouching, 
and  hiding  in  friendly  corners,  Antonio 
escaped,  and  got  up  on  to  the  hill,  where 
he  spent  the  night,  after  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  his  mother  to  come  and  find  him 
there  with  food  in  the  morning. 

The  two  consulted  darkly  together,  and 
then  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  change 
his  place  of  concealment  and  go  up  higher, 
near  where  the  quail-nets  were  hung  on 
Grande  St.  Angelo.  The  hospital  author- 
ities would  not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  him 
so  far  away,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  eva- 
sion would  be  forgotten,  and  he  could 
return  to  his  work  on  the  quay. 

Serafina  now  turned  away,  having  first 
made  an  interested  inspection  of  the  toes, 
and  struck  off  to  the  lemon-groves  of  her 
employer. 

A  reprimand  for  being  late  met  her  ;  but 
as  she  was  the  strongest  woman  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  showed  her  white 
teeth  in  a  very  sweet  and  deprecating 
smile,  the  lecture  was  not  long.  Then 
she  bent  her  shapely  shoulders,  and  nearly 
a  hundredweight  of  the  lovelj-,  delicately 
tinted  fruit,  piled  high  in  its  basket  of 
cane,  was  lifted  on  to  the  pad  on  her  head. 
Thus    laden,  she  set  off   down   the   hill, 
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moving  with  a  firm,  elastic  step  at  a  quick, 
swinging  trot,  in  company  with  half-a- 
dozen  others.  At  the  end  of  a  mile  they 
pause  a  moment  to  rest,  but  converse 
curiously  little.  The  women  in  the  coun- 
try round  the  Bay  talk  little  ;  their  work  is 
hard  and  their  subjects  are  few. 

The  momentary  rest  over,  the  women 
make  their  way  down  to  the  sorting  room 
near  the  quay,  where  the  grand  work  of 
separating  good  and  bad  takes  place.  A 
large  lemon-boat  is  waiting  in  the  harbor 
to  sail  away  at  sunset,  and  the  trader  is 
most  strict  in  his  proving  of  the  fruit.  He 
has  some  hundreds  of  light  wooden  cases 
on  board,  some  of  which  have  been  filled 
under  the  trees  of  the  fragrant  grove,  oth- 
ers prepared  down  here  by  Serafina  and 
her  companions.  He  opens  one  of  these 
at  random,  and  if  a  single  damaged  fruit 
is  found  within,  he  would  refuse  the  whole 
cargo. 

The  hours  of  the  festa  next  day  are  not 
spent  in  idleness.  Building  and  fruit 
sorting  are  suspended,  but  knitting-needles 
click  busily,  for  every  one  round  Naples 
knows  how  to  twist  silk  and  thread  into 
socks  or  wraps,  and  each  little  maid  as 
she  runs  out  of  school  gathers  up  a  hand- 
ful of  slender  curved  bows  of  steel,  which 
she  curls  round  her  web  to  good  purpose, 
though  in  a  manner  strange  to  unaccus- 
tomed eyes. 

Nets,  too,  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
fishes  in  the  harbor,  and,  most  graceful  of 
implements,  the  spinning-wheel  of  Mar- 
garet is  seen  in  door  and  window,  its  soft 
silky  mesh  gleaming  softly  as  it  passes 
through  the  lithe  brown  fingers  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  handsomest, 
strongest,  most  industrious,  most  virtuous, 
and,  despite  the  manifold  hardships  which 
assail  her,  most  contented  women  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

The  Neapolitan  women  of  the  middle 
classes  are  less  pleasant  for  the  writer  to 
portray  than  those  either  above  or  below 
them.  The  energy  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  one  and  the  art  of  doing  nothing  grace- 
fully of  the  other  are  at  once  denied  them. 
And,  gravest  charge  of  all,  their  beauty 
and  comeliness  are  reserved  for  display 
before  the  outer  world,  while  disorder  and 
slovenliness  of  the  most  exaggerated  de- 
scription are  the  rule  at  home. 

Cherchez  Vhomme  usually  holds  good 
when  you  seek  the  cause  of  a  woman's 
fault,  and  in  this  point  the  Neapolitan 
male  is  not  free  from  blame.  He  is  inor- 
dinately proud  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
when  he  takes  them  out  in  all  the  glories 
of  silk  and   lace   for  a  drive  on  Sunday 


afternoon,  or  to  swell  the  crowd  round  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Januarius  when  the  miracle 
of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  that 
favorite  Neapolitan  saint  takes  place  ;  but 
he  appears  to  be  entirely  indififerent  to 
their  charms  under  his  own  roof,  where, 
from  the  fact  of  work  and.  play  alike 
leading  him  abroad,  he  spends  but  little 
time. 

However,  as  unmixed  condemnation 
is  neither  pleasant  to  utter  nor  to  hear, 
and  none  else  here  seems  practicable,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  shall  be  set  aside. 

A  Neapolitan  woman  of  the  upper 
classes  can  smile  sweetly,  dance  lightly, 
coquet  gracefully,  dress  daintily.  There 
her  powers  for  the  most  part  end.  To 
blister  her  soft  palm  with  an  oar,  to  prick 
her  taper  fingers  with  a  needle,  broaden 
her  slender  foot  by  walking,  or  draw  lines 
across  her  smooth  brow  by  study,  are  pro- 
ceedings so  exceedingly  foolish  that  she 
wonders  even  foreigners  care  to  go  in  for 
them.  Art  is  impossible  for  her.  No 
amateur  can  practise  under  the  eye  of  the 
painter-monarchs  of  her  native  land,  and 
in  music  she  prefers  to  make  use  of  her 
correct  ears  and  innate  appreciation  as  a 
listener,  rather  than  as  an  interpreter. 
Were  it  otherwise,  what  instrument  could 
she  play?  The  mandoline  and  the  guitar 
savor  too  much  of  the  people ;  the  piano 
is  a  foreign  importation ;  the  violin  is 
never  really  at  home  unless  touched  by 
the  loving  hand  of  a  Teuton  or  Hungarian, 
and  when  the  silver  trumpets  with  their 
syren  tubes  are  drawn  out  of  the  cotton- 
wool in  which  they  are  kept  at  the  Vati- 
can, artists  must  be  summoned  from  Paris 
before  their  sweet  sounds  can  be  wooed 
forth. 

Orchestral  and  operatic  music  is  all  that 
Italians  really  care  for,  and  as  they  very 
wisely  decline,  as  a  rule,  to  admit  these  as 
"chamber  music,"  instrumental  melody  is 
rarely  heard  in  private  houses. 

In  her  infancy  the  tiny  Neapolitan  is 
frequently  tended  by  an  English  nurse, 
and  the  influence  of  the  latter  will  prob- 
ably extend  to  throwing  the  swaddling- 
bands  out  of  the  window,  and  introducing 
a  wholesome  diet  of  bread  and  milk  in 
place  of  fruit  and  wine;  but  she  will  not 
be  able  to  divest  her  nursling  of  her  blue 
silk  shoes  and  white  lace  frock,  and  send 
her  out  to  make  mud  pies  in  a  serge 
smock,  nor  will  she  be  able  to  throw  down 
the  wall  which  divides  the  establishment 
of  the  little  ra^azza  from  that  of  the 
ragazzOf  her  brother,  who  even  in  his 
earliest  years  works  and  plays  at  different 
hours  and  in  different  localities  from  her. 
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The  result  of  this  is  a  curious  mutual 
indifference  between  children  of  the  same 
family,  very  unlike  the  devotion  varied  by 
pull-hair  fights  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  an 
English  play-room. 

While  in  the  nursery,  the  little  Italian 
shows  her  immense  superiority  at  least  in 
one  way  to  the  maiden  of  the  north,  for 
she  learns  to  chatter  fluently  in  at  least 
four  languages. 

"English  is  so  hard,"  confessed  a 
young  Italian,  aged  seven,  the  other  day. 
"  French  and  German,  and  Neapolitan  and 
Italian,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  we  don't 
know  how  to  make  English." 

A  girl  of  the  upper  class  is  rarely  edu- 
cated at  home  ;  in  some  cases  she  will  be 
sent  to  Rome,  or  even  to  Paris,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  Sacr^  Coeur;  if  so,  she 
will  probably  not  see  her  parents  half-a- 
dozen  times  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
sixteen,  and  her  brothers  and  other  rela- 
tives not  at  all.  Convent  life  is  very  quiet 
and  monotonous,  but  the  firm,  yet  gentle 
sway  of  the  nuns  is  not  disliked.  Occa- 
sionally the  influence  of  some  little  black 
sheep  will  disturb  the  general  tranquillity, 
promote  inclinations  to  peep  over  the  gar- 
den wall,  and  to  pinch  the  point  of  a  rival's 
little  finger;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  soothing 
atmosphere  is  found  very  congenial,  and 
most  girls  declare  that  having  obeyed 
parental  wishes,  and  glanced  at  the  world 
and  mankind,  they  will  return  and  take  the 
veil.  If  an  Italian  woman  have  several 
daughters,  she  usually  prefers  to  leave  one 
to  the  Church.  There  is  something  restful 
to  her  in  the  thought  that  one  at  least  of 
her  little  brood  is  placed  where  peace  and 
freedom  from  care  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
secure.  Most  family  portrait-galleries  here 
include  a  reserved  cabinet  for  representa- 
tions of  such  cloistered  sisters  of  the 
house. 

There  are  naturally  some  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement  that  the  women 
of  southern  Italy  are  merely  sunshine- 
loving  butterflies,  but  its  general  accuracy 
cannot  be  disputed.  Even  in  Rome  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  intellect  has  not 
been  raised  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  though  there  Queen  Margarethe  takes 
a  noble  lead. 

Nostra  graziosa  Regina^  as  her  royal 
subjects  like  to  call  her,  beguiles  her  idle 
hours  with  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  She  plays 
and  sings  beautifully,  and  encourages  by 
her  frequent  presence  at  their  concerts  the 
musicians  of  Rome,  whether  foreigners  or 
natives.  She  superintended  personally 
the  education  of  her  only  child,  the  Prince 


of  Naples.  She  is  most  generous  in  her 
charities,  and  among  her  various  good 
qualities  is  that  of  being  an  indefatigable 
walker  and  mountaineer. 

To  return  to  the  Neapolitan  signorina 
whom  we  left  in  her  convent :  at  sixteen 
she  returns  to  her  half-forgotten  home; 
her  flat-soled,  little  convent  shoes  are 
changed  for  French  boots  with  points 
tapering  into  space,  and  heels  which  add 
two  inches  to  the  stature  of  her  seclusion 
days.  Her  good  points  and  bad  are  care- 
fully catalogued,  and  her  style  is  decided 
on  ;  then  her  chamber-woman  and  dress- 
maker are  bidden  to  consider  her  as  their 
own,  while  the  mother  —  the  Neapolitans 
walk  very  well  —  glides  down  to  consult 
with  the  family  confessor  about  her  mar- 
riage. 

In  this  direction  the  priest  is  still  and 
will  probably  remain  omnipotent.  It  is  a 
point  which  Signer  Bonghi  and  his  law- 
of-guarantees  do  not  touch.  No  strained 
idea  of  delicacy,  prevents  the  padre  from 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  signo- 
rina's  health,  temper,  and  finance.  He 
has  always  a  fair  number  of  candidates  for 
marriage  on  his  hands,  and  is  honestly 
prepared  to  do  his  best  for  both  parties. 
If  he  can  assure  the  mother  that  the 
would-be  bridegroom  does  not  gamble,  and 
that  the  charges  on  his  estate  do  not  pre- 
vent him  from  deriving  a  fair  income  from 
it,  she  will  feel  she  is  doing  well  by  her 
child,  and  will  authorize  the  priest  to  call 
on  the  young  man's  parents  and  commence 
negotiations  at  once.  Further  north,  girls 
are  frequently  allowed  to  go  into  society 
three  or  four  years  after  leaving  school 
before  any  pressure  is  put  on  them  to 
settle  down  ;  south  of  Rome  this  is  rarely 
the  case.  To  the  credit  of  modern  society 
be  it  said,  attempts  to  link  crabbed  age 
and  buoyant  youth  together  are  few.  The 
period  between  the  first  meeting  of  the 
young  couple  and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  very  short,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
southern  Europe,  the  girl  never  sees  her 
fianci  out  of  her  mother's  presence.  If 
they  meet  in  society,  the  young  man  may 
stand  for  a  moment  over  his  signorina's 
chair,  but  it  is  generally  the  mother  who 
answers  his  remarks,  and  if  he  lead  her_ 
away  to  dance,  he  brings  her  back  after 
turn  or  two,  which  have  perhaps  bee 
made  in  total  silence. 

From  the  above  reasons,  as  will  be  suj 
posed,  marriages  between  Englishmen  ai 
Italian   girls   are   almost  unknown, 
though  our  countrymen  are  quite  ready 
treat  their  future  mother  with  a  great  dej 
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of  chivalrous  deference,  they  would  resent 
very  much  indeed  finding  that  she  elected 
to  monopolize  all  their  conversation,  and 
looked  severe  if  stray  glances  from  the 
young  lady's  heavily  fringed  dark  eyes 
were  demurely  turned  in  any  direction  but 
that  of  the  black  and  white  tiles  which 
form  a  Neapolitan  floor.  Moreover,  un- 
less the  islander  chances  to  be  a  diploma- 
tist, it  is  hardly  1  ithin  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  he  should  understand  any 
language  but  his  ov/n,  and  his  Neapolitan 
charmer  probably  finds  it  difficult  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  her  acquaintance  to 
"  make  English  "  with  sufficient  facility  to 
keep  him  with  her  for  long  —  in  a  crowd, 
that  is. 

An  Italian  male,  on  the  contrary,  is  fre- 
quently found  to  be  the  possessor  of  an 
English  or  an  American  wife.  Transat- 
lantic women  have  a  remarkable  power  of 
fitting  themselves  deftly  into  any  hole, 
round  or  square,  where  fortune  or  inclina- 
tion may  have  chanced  to  cast  them. 
That  is  not  often  the  case  with  English 
maidens,  and  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
these  mixed  marriages,  especially  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  are  usually  failures. 
The  principal  reasons  for  this  are  obvious, 
and  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  them.  The  following 
brief  statements  njay  serve  to  prove  how 
entirely  the  usual  occupations  of  an  En- 
glish lady  are  blotted  out  if  she  marry  an 
Italian.  No  one  here  looks  after  her  own 
household,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  foredoomed.  There  is  no  country- 
house  life  as  with  us,  and  no  rector's  wife 
to  whom  to  lend  kindly  aid  in  looking  after 
the  tenants  or  the  poor.  The  daughters 
are  educated  in  some  distant  convent,  and 
the  sons  probably  at  the  Jesuits'  College. 
AIL  marry  early,  so  their  mother  enjoys 
little  intercourse  with  them.  The  husband 
could  hardly  by  the  most  remote  possi- 
bihty  be  induced  to  look  on  domestic  life, 
as  we  understand  it,  as  either  comprehen- 
sible or  desirable.  A  woman  who  reads 
would  be  shunned  as  a  bore,  and  one  who 
did  not  care  to  sit  for  half  the  day  with  a 
cigarette  between  her  lips  would  be  con- 
sidered a  terrible  damper  —  and  very 
righdy  so,  perhaps,  by  those  who  did  in- 
cline so  to  sit.  Finally  politics,  a  resource 
of  many  who  are  ambitious,  or  who  soar 
above  dress  and  dance,  are  a  closed  sub- 
ject. The  "  Makers  of  Italy  "  are  hardly 
even  names  to  the  wife  of  the  nobleman 
south  of  the  Tiber.  The  glories  of  the 
ancient  empire,  the  triumphs  of  mediaeval 
art,  the  brilliant  page  which  records  the 
successes  of  to-day,  are  nothing  to  her. 


Naples  is  still  //  Regno,  and  the  exiled 
Bourbon  a  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  who  may 
yet  re-establish  a  pleasure-loving,  inde- 
pendent court  on  the  shores  of  the  Blue 
Bay,  and  scatter  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Sardinian  stranger  who  in  some 
inexplicable  v^'ay  has  imposed  his  rule 
upon  her. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MILTON'S  MACBETH. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in 
literary  history  that  JMilton  at  one  time 
proposed  to  write  a  drama  on  the  story  of 
"  Macbeth  "  —  that  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy  had  been 
before  the  world,  Milton  proposed  to  take 
up  the  theme  already  treated  with  such 
incomparable  power.  Such  a  design  seems 
at  first  sight  to  imply  a  strange  want  of 
discernment,  or  an  extraordinary  self- 
confidence,  or  a  reckless  audacity;  "for 
what  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after 
the  king?"  But  the  evidence  of  its  en- 
tertainment is  decisive ;  and  I  wish  now 
to  consider  what  motives  could  have  in- 
duced Milton  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

The  evidence  that  he  did  think  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  well-known  MS.  in  his 
own  handwriting,  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, This  MS.  was  in  all  probability 
written  shortly  after  his  return  from  his 
Continental  tour,  when  at  last  he  was  leav- 
ing his  father's  roof  and  beginning  an 
independent  life.  Till  the  year  1639,  ^^ 
the  close  of  which  he  became  thirty-one, 
Milton  had  been  permitted  by  a  highly 
appreciative  and  generous  father  to  devote 
himself  to  learning  and  culture,  that  so  he 
might  prepare  himself  for  some  great 
poetical  effort.  Everything  had  been  done 
for  his  education  that  could  be  done.  Not 
content  with  the  training  and  the  lore 
imparted  by  St.  Paul's  School  and  by  Cam- 
bridge, he,  with  his  father's  sanction  and 
approval,  had  continued  his  studies  at 
home  for  some  six  years ;  and  then  in  1638 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
tour,  which  lasted  some  ten  or  twelve 
months,  and  acquainted  him  not  only  with 
famous  towns  and  scenes,  but  also  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Europeans 
of  his  day.  Thus,  over  thirty  years  of 
perpetual  and  thorough  preparation  had 
gone  by  ;  and  at  last  the  time  seemed  come 
when  the  fruit  of  his  long,  "wearisome 
labors  and  studious  watchings"  should  be 
put  forth.    Milton  himself  clearly  felt  it 
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was  so.  He  had  not  been  quite  at  ease 
that  the  promise  of  his  youth  was  so 
tardy  of  fulfihnent.  He  speal<s  in  one  of 
his  letters  —  the  only  extant  one  in  En- 
glish—  of  being  "something  suspicious 
of  myself,"  and  of  taking  notice  of  "a 
certain  belatedness  in  me;"  and  in  an- 
other to  his  friend  Diodati  (Damon),  he 
remarks,  "it  is  well  known,  and  you  well 
know,  that  I  am  naturally  slow  in  writing 
and  averse  to  write."  Certainly,  when  he 
settled  down  in  lodgings  of  his  own  (just 
off  Fleet  Street,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Punch  office  of  our  time),  or,  a  few  months 
later,  wanting  more  room  for  his  books,  in 
a  "garden-house"  in  Aldersgate  Street 
(on  the  east  side,  not  far  from  Maidenhead 
Court),  he  recognized  that  something  must 
really  be  done;  and  we  find  him  searching 
for  a  satisfactory  subject.  As  late  as  1639 
his  thoughts  were  set  upon  King  Arthur, 
as  can  be  proved  from  two  of  his  Latin 
poems  written  in  that  year,  viz.,  the  "Epi- 
taphium  Damonis"  and  the  "  Mansus." 
But  for  certain  reasons,  the  chief  probably 
that  he  had  realized  the  fabulousness  of 
the  Arthurian  story  ("  Who  Arthur  was," 
he  writes  in  his  "History  of  Britain," 
"and  whether  ever  any  such  reigned  in 
Britain,  hath  been  doubled  before,  and 
may  again  with  good  reason  "),  he  some- 
what suddenly  as  it  would  seem  dismissed 
that  hero,  and  looked  round  for  a  substi- 
tute. In  the  above-mentioned  Trinity 
College  MS.,  most  probably  penned  just 
at  this  period,  he  makes  a  long  list  —  a 
hundred  minus  one  —  of  subjects  that 
might  serve  his  purpose.  Of  these,  fifty- 
three  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  among  them  "Paradise  Lost"  is  un- 
mistakably the  favorite;  eight  are  from 
the  New  Testament ;  thirty-three  are  from 
British  history;  and  five  are  "Scotch 
stories,  or  rather  British  of  the  North 
Parts;"  and  last  of  these,  and  so  last  of 
the  whole  ninety-nine  is  "'Macbeth.'  Be- 
ginning at  the  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Mac- 
duff. The  matter  of  Duncan  may  be 
expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost." 
Now  I  propose  suggesting  and  discuss- 
ing two  special  reasons  for  the  insertion 
of  "  Macbeth  "  in  this  list  —  the  one  his- 
torical, or  having  reference  to  the  histor- 
ical facts;  the  other  didactic,  or  moral. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  these,  brief  refer- 
ences must  be  made  first  to  Milton's  atti- 
tude to  the  romantic  drama  generally,  and 
to  Shakespeare  in  particular;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  state  in  which  Shakespeare's 
"  Macbeth  "  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 


To  turn  to  the  first  of  these  points  : 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  Milton's  dra- 
matic sympathies  were  all  in  the  direction 
of  the  classical  form.  Late  in  life,  in  the 
prefatory  note  to  "  Samson  Agonistes " 
(published  in  1671),  he  issued,  as  every- 
body will  remember,  what  we  may  call  a 
manifesto  on  this  question,  so  far  at  least 
as  tragedy  was  concerned.  After  several 
remarks  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  con- 
temporary stage,  he  names  -^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  as  "the  three 
tragic  poets  unequalled  yet  by  any,  and 
the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavor  to  write 
tragedy.  The  circumscription  of  time," 
he  adds,  "  wherein  the  whole  drama  begins 
and  ends,  is,  according  to  ancient  rule 
and  best  example,  within  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours."  And  in  the  work  it- 
self that  is  thus  prefaced,  he  gives  us  in 
facta  Greek  play  in  English,  a  splendid 
and  a  still  unsurpassed  or  unequalled  mon- 
ument of  Hellenic  scholarship  and  insight. 
But  it  would  be  amistake  to  suppose  that 
these  convictions,  so  trenchantly  enounced 
and  so  nobly  illustrated,  belonged  only  to 
Milton's  senescence,  or  can  be  explained 
by  his  disgust  with  the  theatre  of  the 
Restoration.  Years  and  years  before  Mil- 
ton had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  matter. 
In  the  subject-list,  drawn  up  as  we  have 
seen  when  he  began  seriously  and  prac- 
tically to  address  himself  to  what  he 
meant  to  be  the  achievement  of  his  life, 
the  dramatic  form  is  the  prevailing  form 
—  nay,  the  only  form  —  entertained  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  the  classical  (/>.,  the  Greek) 
dramatic  form.  In  several  cases  he  spe- 
cially mentions  the  chorus,  and  of  whom 
it  is  to  consist.  In  many  others  the  very 
titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  models  that 
are  in  his  thoughts  ;  thus  Naboth  (T\)Ko^av- 
Tovfievoc,  Elisseus  Hydrochoos,  Hezechias 
noi,LopKov(xevog,  Josiah  aia^oixevog,  Herod  Mas 
sacring  or  Rachel  Weeping,  Christus  Pa- 
tiens,  Christ  Risen,  Vortiger  immured, 
Hardiknute  dying  in  his  cups,  Athelstan 
exposing  his  brother  Edwin  to  the  sea 
and  repenting,  etc.  And  from  the  note 
added  to  the  "  Macbeth  "  entry  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  intention  was  to  treat  the 
subject  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Attic 
stage.  Similarly,  in  one  of  the  most  mag 
nificent  of  the  many  magnificent  passages 
in  his  prose  writing,  in  the  famous  ac 
count  he  renders  of  himself  and  his  doings 
and  his  purposes  in  "  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prel-| 
aty,"  when  he  refers  to  the  form  his  poem 
may  take,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  he 
does  not  acknowledge  or  admit  under  the 
latter  head  any  other  "  constitutions  "  than, 
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those  "wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
reign."  He  discovers  the  Greek  "consti- 
tutions "  even  in  Hebrew  literature.  He 
agrees  with  Origen  that  "the  Scripture 
also  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two 
persons  and  a  double  chorus ; "  and  is  of 
opinion,  Paraeus  confirming  him,  that  "  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  majestic 
image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy  shut- 
ting up  and  intermingling  her  solemn 
scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  sympathies."  Be- 
yond question  it  was  the  Greek  drama 
that  was  meet  and  right  in  his  eyes;  and 
the  modern  drama  seemed  a  somewhat 
dubious  growth  or  creature,  with  which  as 
an  author  he  meant  to  have  little  to  do, 
however  he  might  peruse  it  as  a  reader. 
For  that  in  his  younger  days  at  least  he 
read  his  Shakespeare  with  immense  ap- 
preciation and  delight,  is  vividly  shown 
not  only  by  those  famous  memorial  lines 
beginning  "What  needs  my  Shakespeare 
for  his  honored  bones?"  —  happily,  the 
first  lines  of  Milton's  composing  that  ap- 
peared in  print  —  but  by  a  much  more 
significant  sign  in  the  shape  of  numberless 
allusions  and  echoes  to  be  observed  in  his 
earlier  poems  —  in  "  L'Allegro,"  and  "II 
Penseroso,"  and  "  Comus."  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  well  Milton  knew  his  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
his  "Tempest."  Often,  no  doubt,  he  had 
seen  these  plays  and  others  from  the  same 
source  acted  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  or 
the  Globe. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild. 

Excipit  hinc  fessum  sinuosi  pompa  theatri, 
Et  vocat  ad  plausus  garrula  scena  suos. 

So  he  writes  in  his  first  "  Elegy,"  when 
he  describes  his  London  life  during  a  cer- 
tain absence  from  Cambridge.  But  prob- 
ably from  the  very  beginning,  genuinely 
and  heartily  as  he  appreciated  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare,  in  theory  he  was  attached 
rather  to  Ben  Jonson  and  his  school ;  and 
there  may  be  detected  in  his  tone  an  an- 
ticipatory concord  with  the  kind  of  dra- 
matic criticism  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
till  the  rising  of  Lessing,  that  is,  with  the 
habit  of  crying  up  Shakespeare's  genius, 
and  crying  down  his  art  —  with  the  habit 
of  estimating  the  modern  drama  by  the 
canons  and  standard  of  the  classical,  in- 
stead of  recognizing  it  as  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct embodiment  of  the  dramatic  spirit. 
It  was  Lessing  who  first  led  the  world  to 
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recognize  the  card;nal  fact  that  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare  represent  two  quite  sep- 
arate theatres,  and  that  to  speak  of  Shake- 
speare as  a  bad  Sophocles  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  speak  of  Sophocles  as  a  bad 
Shakespeare.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
this  great  discovery  —  for  so  it  was,  obvi- 
ous as  what  it  states  now  seems  to  us  — 
had  not  yet  been  made ;  and  we  must  not 
be  surprised  or  contemptuous  if  Milton 
was  not  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this  re- 
spect, and  so  did  not  understand  the  exact 
relation  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  to 
the  Periclean.  Brilliant  classical  scholar 
as  he  was,  and  the  classics  at  that  time 
having  such  an  ascendency,  it  is  no  won- 
der if  he  was  by  no  means  contented  wKh 
the  popular  drama  of  his  time. 

VVe  must  also  remember,  before  we  note 
the  two  particular  reasons  that  probably 
led  Milton  to  think  of  treating,  in  the 
classical  style,  the  Macbeth  story  of  all 
the  Shakespearian  tragedies,  that  the  play 
of  "  Macbeth "  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  handled  even  in  its  author's 
lifetime,  or,  at  all  events,  just  after  his 
death.  This  question  cannot  here  be  dis- 
cussed at  length.  I  can  only  call  attention 
to  the  view  taken  by  many  competent 
scholars,  and  venture  to  express  my  thor- 
ough agreement  with  it,  that  "  Macbeth,'* 
as  it  appears  in  the  first  folio,  1623,  is  not 
exactly  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  but  a  re- 
vised version  of  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
There  are  many  difficulties  about  the  pres- 
ent shape  of  this  tragedy,  as  all  students 
and  possibly  some  general  readers  know ; 
and  they  are  probably  best  accounted  for 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  play,  as  we 
have  it,  has  been  freely  edited  and  modi- 
fied by  somebody,  Middleton,  very  likely, 
who  augmented  the  lyricad  parts  and  mul- 
tiplied the  dances  — operatized  it,  in  short, 
if  I  may  invent  such  a  verb  for  the  occa- 
sion. We  may  marvel  that  the  right  hand 
that  did  such  a  deed  did  not  wither;  we 
may  be  pleased  to  fancy  that  its  owner 
afterwards  repented,  and,  like  Cranmer, 
denounced  such  an  unworthy  member. 
But  none  the  less  the  deed  seems  to  have 
been  done,  and  this  tremendous  tragedy 
was  mixed  with  baser  matter.  A  further 
evolution  of  this  curious  process  is  to  be 
seen  in  Davenant's  "  Macbeth,"  the  current 
form  in  the  Restoration  period,  printed 
in  1674  (the  year  in  which  Milton  died). 
"  From  hence  "  (my  Lord  Crewe's),  writes 
Mr.  Pepys  in  December,  1666,  "to  the 
Duke's  house,  and  there  saw  *  Macbeth ' 
most  excellently  acted,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent play  yi?r7/^r?>/y/ "  and  in  the  follow- 
ing   month,   still   more    significantly,  he 
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notes  :  "  To  the  Duke's  house,  and  saw 
*  Macbeth,'  which,  though  I  saw  it  lately, 
yet  appears  a  most  excellent  play  in  all 
respects,  but  especially  in  diver tisement, 
though  it  be  a  deep  tragedy;  which  is  a 
strange  perfection  in  a  tragedy,  it  being 
most  proper  here  and  suitable  ;"  in  which 
sagacious  comment  many  a  modern  critic 
would  insert  just  the  opposite  adjectives. 
"  The  Weird  Sisters,"  says  Lamb,  in  a 
passage  well  known  but  deserving  to  be 
known  j^et  better,  "are  serious  things. 
Their  presence  cannot  co- exist  with 
mirth."  Yet,  to  the  audience  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  they  had  become 
comic  figures,  and  were  greeted  with  roars 
of  laughter.  Conceive  the  "  Eumenides  " 
of  iEschylus  presented  in  like  fashion. 
Conceive  Alecto  and  her  sisterhood  as 
she  buffoons,  or  Pluto  entering  with  the 
grimaces  and  the  somersaults  of  a  clown  ! 
This  vulgarizing  of  "Macbeth,"  of  which 
the  beginnings  are  discernible,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, may  surely  be  pleaded  in  mitigation 
of  Milton's  offence  when  he  dared  to  med- 
itate a  fresh  dramatic  rendering  of  a  story 
already  set  forth  by  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  now  consider  those  two  special 
reasons  that  have  been  suggested  above 
as  probably  influencing  Milton  in  this 
matter.  The  first  has  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  historical  facts  by  Shakespeare 
in  "  Macbeth  "  to  the  freedom  and  license 
with  which  they  were  rearranged  and 
altered.  Milton's  objection  to  Shake- 
speare's "Macbeth  "on  this  score  is  I 
think  suggested  and  proved  by  another  en- 
try in  his  subject-list,  which  has,  I  believe, 
never  yet  been  noticed  in  this  connection, 
viz.,  "  Duff  and  Donewald  :  A  strange  story 
of  witchcraft  and  murder  discovered  and 
revenged." 

The  principles  on  which  the  historical 
drama  and  the  historical  novel  should 
be  constructed  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  define.  Certainly  the  historian  has 
often  resented,  and  often  resents,  the 
intrusion  of  the  fictionist  on  his  domain. 
And  undoubtedly  many  popular  errors 
are  due  to  the  gross  inaccuracies  or  the 
daring  interferences  with  historical  fact 
that  are  to  be  found  in  most  plays  and 
novels  that  profess  to  deal  with  history. 
Some  writers  do  not  shrink  from  rewrit- 
ing what  has  already  been  written  forever 
by  the  finger  of  time.  The  past  is  not 
the  past  with  them,  but  a  flexible  and 
manageable  present.  They  arrogate  a 
power  beyond  that  of  Jupiter  himself, 
who,  however  he  may  cloud  or  sun  the 
skies  to-morrow, 


Non  tamen  inritum, 
Quodcunque  retrcst,  efficiet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 

Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 

And,  indeed,  if  they  are  verily  "  creators," 
how,  they  ask,  is  their  creative  power  to 
be  limited  and  fixed?  And  they  quote,  or 
might  quote,  for  their  charter  Horace's 
trite  dictum  :  — 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas. 

And  accordingly  quidlibet  audent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Aristotle  insists  "  that  it  is^ 
not  the  province  of  a  poet  to  relate  things 
which  have  happened,  but  such  as  might 
have  happened,  and  such  things  as  are 
possible  according  to  probability,  or  would 
necessarily  have  happened.  For  an  his- 
torian and  a  poet  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  because  the  one  writes  in  verse  and 
the  other  in  prose  ;  for  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus might  be  written  in  verse,  and  yet 
it  would  be  no  less  a  history  with  metre 
than  without  metre.  But  they  differ  in 
this,  that  the  one  speaks  of  things  which 
have  happened,  and  the  other  of  such  as 
might  have  happened.  Hence  poetry  is 
more  philosophic  and  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  history."  However,  the 
service  which  writers  of  imagination  — 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  above  all  others 
—  have  done  in  exciting  a  real  interest  ia 
distant  ages  —  in  making  the  dry  bones 
live  and  "provoking  the  silent  dust"  —  is 
so  great  and  grand  that  we  accept  their 
works  with  grateful  thanks,  and  think  it 
a  comparatively  little  thing  that  they 
are  not  always  found  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  contemporary  records  which  the 
researches  of  the  learned  from  time  to 
time  bring  to  light.  Now  what  were  Mil- 
ton's views  on  this  question  }  He  seems 
to  have  held  that  the  poet,  if  he  dealt  with 
historical  fact,  should  faithfully  adhere  to 
it ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  seems  to  have 
held  that  the  poet  should  deal  with  histor- 
ical fact. 

"  It  was  necessary  for  Milton,"  as  that 
excellent  critic  and  writer  Mr.  Mark  Pat- 
tison  observes,  "that  the  events  and  per- 
sonages which  were  to  arouse  and  detain 
his  interests  should  be  real  events  and 
personages.  The  mere  play  of  fancy  with 
the  pretty  aspect  of  things  could  not  sat- 
isfy him  ;  he  wanted  to  feel  beneath  him 
a  substantial  world  of  reality.  .  .  .  His 
imagination  is  only  stirred  by  real  circum- 
stances." Perhaps  we  may  relevantly 
refer  to  Carlyle's  insistence  on  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  "  the  smallest  historical 
fact "  "  as  contrasted  with  the  grandest  fic- 
titious event." 
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All  those  ninety-nine  subjects  that,  as 
we  know,  Milton  was  revolving  in  his 
mind  when  he  was  earnestly  meditating  a 
great  poetical  work,  are  historical.  All 
those  stories  that  attracted  him  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  seemed  to  him, 
whatever  conclusions  or  views  about  them 
modern  criticism  may  arrive  at  or  enter- 
tain, to  be  strictly  historical,  not  Hebrew 
or  Christian  legends.  In  the  "Reason 
for  Church  Government"  he  tells  us  how 
he  considered  "  what  king  or  knight  be- 
fore the  Conquest  might  be  chosen,  in 
whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian 
hero."  As  Tasso  had  chosen  an  histor- 
ical person  for  his  hero,  finally  adopting 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  after  some  hesitation 
whether  it  should  be  he  or  Belisarius  or 
Charlemagne,  so  would  Milton  select  one 
of  our  "ancient  stories,"  /.<?.,  one  of  our 
ancient  histories,  for  the  word  "story  "  is 
etymologically  but  a  decapitated  form  of 
the  word  "  history,"  and  in  Elizabethan 
and  even  later  English  it  is  often  used  in 
its  original  sense.  As  already  remarked, 
he  rejected  King  Arthur  because  he  found, 
after  careful  scrutiny,  that  he  was  not 
historical  —  that  he  was  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  a  mere  mythical  figment.  Finally 
he  selected  a  Biblical  subject,  having  in 
the  Biblical  narrative,  as  he  read  it,  the 
terra  fir  ma  his  genius  desired.  For  he 
accepted  the  Biblical  narrative  verbatim  et 
literatim  J  in  his  eyes  it  not  only  contained 
the  word  of  God ;  it  was  the  word  of  God. 
And  so,  whenever  he  could,  he  followed 
closely  the  very  diction  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
many  parts  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  considered 
as  a  poem,  is  due  to  this  very  method.  It 
is  as  if  he  deliberately  restrained  the  free 
movement  of  his  wings.  In  a  certain 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  "poet  soaring  in  the  high  region 
of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  sing- 
ing robes  about  him;"  he  produces  and 
translates  and  does  not  create.  Invention 
came  to  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. This  view  of  the  poet's  function 
grew  more  and  more  upon  him,  and  does 
much  to  explain  the  austerity  and  baldness 
of  his  latest, style.  And  indeed,  strange 
as  the  statement  may  at  first  appear,  it 
leads  us  on  to  the  immediately  subsequent 
periods  of  our  literature,  in  which  poetry 
became  a  kind  of  decorative  art  —  in  which 
formal  themes  that  belonged  rather  to  the 
province  of  prose  are  taken  up  by  the 
reigning  poets,  and  argued  and  discussed 
in  metre.  The  seeds  of  the  school  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  were  sown  in  the  middle 


of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  by  no 
mere  accident  that  Pope  in  the  opening  of 
his  "  Essay  on  Man  "  almost  exactly  re- 
peats certain  words  in  the  opening  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  In  Milton's  time  the 
tide  of  the  imagination  that  reached  such 
a  height  in  the  Elizabethan  age  had  not 
yet  completely  ebbed  ;  in  Pope's  time  it 
was  gone  far  down,  and  often  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  sandy  tract  of  metrical  essays 
and  treatises,  and  scarcely  "hear  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

Pope  sneers,  perhaps  not  unjustly  —  if 
sneering  is  ever  just  —  at  Milton  for  turn- 
ing "God  the  Father"  into  a  "School 
divine;"  but  it  is  not  less  true  of  Pope 
and  his  age  that  the  poet  is  often  trans- 
formed into  the  professor,  and  when  we 
are  listening  for  a  song,  we  have  a  lecture 
inflicted  upon  us  ;  we  look  for  a  vision  of 
Apollo,  and  behold  a  doctor  of  theology,, 
or  some  graduate  in  metaphysics  or  in 
science.  I  say  the  movement  in  this  pro- 
saic direction  is  perceptible  in  Milton's 
age,  and  in  Milton's  theory  at  least,  and 
in  his  practice,  so  far  as  he  obeyed  his 
theory.  The  most  splendid  passages  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  are,  in  fact,  just  those 
where  Milton  is  delivered  from  his  theory 
—  when  he  has  no  such  facts  to  go  upon 
as  so  often  make  him  "pedestrian."  In 
the  first  two  books  of  his  great  epic,  Mil- 
ton has  to  rely  only  on  his  imagination; 
there  is  no  restricting  narrative  to  "  damp  " 
his  "  intended  wing  depressed  ;  "  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
achievements  of  the  poetical  spirit. 

And  so  happily  in  art,  as  in  the  moral 
world,  men  are  often'  better  than  their 
theories  ;  they  do  not  live  down  to  their 
creeds.  Often,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that 
"the  better  is  seen  and  the  worse  is  fol- 
lowed ; "  but,  if  we  may  vary  Ovid's  famil- 
iar words,  it  is  also  often  true  — 

Wdeo  pejora  proboque, 
Sed  meliora  sequor. 

Nature  is  stronger  than  the  rules  and 
canons  that  are  formulated  for  her  guid- 
ance. The  artistic  instinct  prevails  over 
all  the  utterances  of  a  self-conscious  and 
a  perverse  analysis. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and  to  what- 
ever degree  Milton's  greatness  and  his 
theories  are  in  harmony,  it  is  certain  Mil- 
ton had  a  profound  respect  for  historic 
fact,  and  was  by  no  means  willing  to  gfve 
poetry  a  charter  to  ignore  or  to  reconstruct 
it.  The  poet  might  or  might  not  adopt  it 
as  his  material,  and  for  his  part  he  inclined 
to  adopt  it ;  but  assuredly,  if  the  poet  did 
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adopt  it,  he  had  no  right  to  take  liberties 
with  it,  he  was  bound  to  be  faithful  to  it. 
Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Macbeth  "  in  this  respect  ? 

Briefly,  Shakespeare  did  just  what  Mil- 
ton thought  ought  not  to  be  done.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  practice  with 
regard  to  later  periods,  which  there  is  no 
time  now  to  discuss,  Shakespeare  troubled 
himself  little  about  the  historical  details 
in  dealing  with  the  more  distant  ones,  e.g.^ 
in  dealing  with  the  periods  of  "  Hamlet," 
of  "King  Lear,"  of  "Cymbeline,"  and  of 
"  Macbeth."  He  submitted  to  no  such 
bondage  as  Milton  willingly  endured  and 
even  gladly  welcomed.  Not  that  he  al- 
together ignored  the  circumstances  of  his 
plots,  or  wholly  forgot  with  what  age  they 
were  connected,  or  said  to  be  connected  ; 
but  he  was  contented  with  a  mere  general 
recognition  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
age.  His  first  and  his  last  thought  was  to 
produce  a  picture  of  life  ;  it  was  not  his- 
torical, or  archaeological,  or  ethical.  Some 
local  and  some  historical  color  might  be 
introduced;  but  such  considerations  were 
entirely  secondary  and  subordinate.  He 
would  omit,  and  he  would  add,  even  as  it 
pleased  him.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
tread  precisely  in  the  footsteps  of  any 
chronicler,  let  him  chronicle  ever  so  wisely. 
It  was  the  book  of  life  he  studied,  and 
Hall  and  Holinshed  were  valuable,  only  as 
helps  to  that  supreme  study.  And  so  in 
his  great  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth  "  he  drew 
many  of  the  incidents  from  a  quite  differ- 
ent story.  Nearly  all  the  details  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan  are,  it  is  well  known, 
derived  from  the  story  of  King  Duff's 
murder  by  Donwald.  In  both  narratives 
a  wife  appears,  who  instigates  her  hus- 
band to  crime.  But  it  is  from  the  King 
Duff  narrative  that  the  particulars  of  the 
enactment  are  taken. 

The  drugging  of  the  chamberlains,  the 
assassination  of  the  too  confiding  guest  as 
he  slept,  the  pretended  unconsciousness 
—  the  outraged  innocence  —  of  the  real 
criminal,  and  his  slaughter  of  the  royal 
attendants  in  a  paroxysm  of  zeal,  the  wild, 
furious  storm  which  broke  over  the  guilty 
scene,  as  if  nature  must  needs  vent  her 
horror  at  what  was  so  accursedly  done ; 
"the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act," 
threatening  "  his  bloody  stage  "  —  all  these 
things  appertain  in  the  old  chronicler 
whom  Shakespeare  followed  to  the  murder 
of  King  Duff,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
King  Duncan.  All  that  Holinshed  reports 
of  this  latter  event  is  this  short  para- 
graph :  — 
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At  length,  therefore,  communicating  his 
purposed  invent  [to  usurp  the  kingdom  by 
force]  with  his  trusty  friends,  amongst  whom 
Banquho  was  the  chiefest,  upon  confidence  of 
their  promised  aid,  he  slew  the  king  at  Enver- 
ness  [Inverness],  or,  as  some  say,  at  Botgos- 
vane,  in  the  vj  year  of  his  reign. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  points 
in  which  Shakespeare  varied  from  his 
nominal  authority;*  but  this  single  one  is 
enough  for  our  purpose.  For  I  think  we 
may  infer  from  a  certain  fact  that  it  was 
this  that  caused  Milton  some  discontent 
and  annoyance.  The  fact  is  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  above,  and  which,  as  I 
remarked,  has  not  before  been  quoted  in 
this  connection,  and  so  surely  not  prop- 
erly understood  —  viz.,  that  Milton  men- 
tions also  in  his  subject-list  "Duff"  and 
"Donwald."  Evidently,  then,  in  Milton's 
"Macbeth,"  had  it  ever  been  written,  the 
story  of  King  Duff  would  have  been  kept 
quite  separate  from  the  story  of  King 
Duncan  ;  the  two  threads  which  Shake- 
speare has  so  boldly  intertwined  would 
have  been  carefully  disentangled ;  the 
confusion  of  two  distinct  historical  events 
would  have  been  in  no  wise  permitted. 

With  the  ultimate  historical  value  of 
Holinshed's  chronicle  we  are  not  here 
concerned.  Shakespeare's  disrespectful 
use  of  it  did  not  spring,  we  may  be  sure, 
from  any  enlightened  views  as  to  its  accu- 
racy or  importance;  even  l<iie  wildest  of 
his  idolaters  will  scarcely  maintain  that  he 
anticipated  the  results  of  modern  histor- 
ical criticism  and  investigation,  and  so 
attached  but  slight  weight  to  what  is  very 
largely  a  tissue  of  legends.  But  I  may 
just  quote  one  sentence  from  Mr.  Robert- 
son's "Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings.'* 
"  The  double  failure  in  Northumberland 
and  Moray  [Duncan  had  made  unsuccess- 
ful expeditions  into  England  and  against 
Thorfin]  hastening  the  catastrophe  of  the 
youthful  king,  he  was  assassinated  '  in  the 
smith's  bothy  '  near  Elgin,  not  far  from 
the  scene  of  his  latest  battle,  the  Mormaor 
Macbeth  being  the  undoubted  author  of 
his  death." 

On  historical  grounds,  then,  Milton  was 
dissatisfied  with  Shakespeare's  "  Mac- 
beth."    Let  us  now  turn  to  another  point 


•  "With  the  exception  of  Duncan's  murder  [?],  in 
which  Macbeth  was  concerned  either  as  principal  or 
accessory,  and  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  there  is 
hardly  any  point  in  which  the  drama  coincides  with  the 
real  history.  .  .  .  The  single  point  upon  which  histo- 
rians agree  is  that  the  reign  of  Macbeth  was  one  of 
remarkable  prosperity  and  vigorous  government."  So 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  in  the  preface  to  the  Clareii- 
don  Press  edition  of  "  Macbeth." 
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of  view  from  which  this  play  seemed  to 
him  no  less,  probably  still  more,  unsatis- 
factory. Let  us  turn  to  the  central  action 
and  thought  of  it,  and  reflect  how  Milton 
would  regard  Shakespeare's  treatment  of 
the  great  question  presented. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  it  be  noticed  that  no 
other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  comes  so 
near  dealing  with  the  very  subject  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  we  may  say  does  in 
fact  so  fully  deal  with  it,  as  "Macbeth." 
The  subject  of  "Paradise  Lost"  is  the 
ruin  of  man  ;  and  what  else  is  the  subject 
of  "Macbeth"?  Each  work  in  its  own 
manner  treats  of  the  origin  of  evil;  each 
portrays  a  spiritual  decline  and  fall. 
Adam  represents  the  human  race,  but  he 
is  also  as  individual  as  Milton  could  make 
him;  Macbeth  is  an  individual,  but  also 
he  is  typical.  Milton  formally  states  the 
theme  which  he  proposes  to  set  forth. 
He  bids  the  heavenly  muse  sing 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden. 

Without  any  such  formal  enunciation,  not 
less  fully,  and  with  far  greater  power,  does 
Shakespeare  paint  one  of  man's  later  dis- 
obediences, the  disobedience  of  a  remote 
son  of  Adam,  and  how  he  too  plucked  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  was  expelled  from  his 
Eden  —  expelled  from  the  state  of  happi- 
ness, honor,  and  peace.  For  indeed  the 
story  of  Adam  is  perpetually  repeated  ;  it 
is  a  faithful  image  of  what  goes  on  every 
day  in  the  world.  Every  day  in  the  world 
paradises  are  lost,  and  looking  back  poor 
exiles  behold  their  so  late 

Happy  seat, 
"Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms ; 

and,  "with  wandering  steps  and  slow," 
they  have  to  traverse  the  stony  tracts  that 
spread  far  away  outside.  Thus  the  fall  of 
man  never  ceases  being  acted  on  the 
human  stage.  Happily,  too,  his  restora- 
tion never  ceases  being  acted  ;  in  some 
sort  daily  the  lost  paradises  are  regained. 
But  this  brighter  side  of  the  great  human 
drama  does  not  now  claim  our  considera- 
tion. It  is  with  a  tragedy  of  tragedies 
that  we  have  now  to  do  —  one  in  which  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living  is  wasted  and 
lost,  and  he  who,  when  we  first  see  him, 
"sits  high  in  all  the  peoples' hearts,"  is  at 
last  cast  out  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
men's  hate  and  loathing. 

Besides  the  fall  of  man  Milton  presents 


also  the  fall  of  Satan,  and  in  his  picture 
he  gives  us  a  scene  exactly  parallel  to  that 
in  "Macbeth,"  where  the  already  demor- 
alized nature  of  Macbeth  receives  a  fresh, 
strong  impulse  towards  its  fatal  corruption 
through  the  preferment  of  Malcolm  to  be 
Prince  of  Cumberland. 

The  Prince  of  Cumberland !     That  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'leap. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires  t 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  •. 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

In  "Paradise  Lost"  the  appointment 
by  God  of  his  son  to  be  his  vicegerent 
awakens  similarly  the  evil  —  how  strange 
and  unaccountable  an  inmate!  —  in  the 
bosom  of  Satan  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  thus  addresses  him  whom  we  see  in 
another  book  as  his  favorite  devil :  — 

Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear  ?     What  sleep 

can  close 
Thy  eyelids,  and  rememberest  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  passed  the  lips 
Of  Heaven's  Almighty  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  New  laws  thou  seest  imposed ; 
New  laws  from    him  who  reigns  new  minds 

may  raise 
In  us  who  serve  —  new  counsels,  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue. 

And  so  there  is  rebellion  in  Heaven, 
and  in  due  time  rebellion  on  earth,  just  as 
in  Macbeth's  "single  state  of  man." 

But,  leaving  secondary  resemblances 
alone,  I  wish  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  in  these  great 
works,  each  in  his  own  way,  thinking  of 
the  same  transcendent  problem,  viz.,  the 
freedom  of  man's  will.  As  to  Adam,  and 
as  to  Macbeth,  the  old,  old  questions 
arise  :  were  they  capable  of  resisting  the 
terrible  forces  that  were  arrayed  against 
them?  Could  they  have  delivered  them- 
selves from  evil  ?  How  did  they  come  to 
fall  so  miserably?  Whence  was  engen- 
dered the  weakness  that  undid  them? 
How  far  were  they  responsible  for  such  a 
disastrous  debility?  What  is  the  real 
parentage  of  crime?  Even  such  awful 
and  insoluble  problems  are  at  once  sug- 
gested by  the  careers  of  Adam  and  Mac- 
beth. For  in  neither  case  do  external 
causes  explain  the  horrible  mischief  that 
is  depicted.  "A  man's  foes  are  those  of 
his  own  household."  It  was  the  treachery 
of  the  defending  garrison,  not  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  attack,  that  pro- 
duced the  overthrow.  If  Milton's  serpent 
had  had  no  encouragements  or  alliances 
in  the  heart  of  his  victims,  he  might  have 
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charmed  in  vain.  And  it  is  not  the  witches 
that  work  Macbeth's  ruin  ;  it  is  Macbeth's 
own  falseness  that  works  it.  When  he  first 
appears  on  the  stage,  so  honored  and 
trusted  and  loved,  and  seemingly  so  loyal 
and  true,  he  is  already  in  correspondence 
and  treaty  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Already  he 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

O  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I 

Those  wild  figures  he  encounters  on  the 
heath,  near  Forres,  only  in  fact  give  voice 
to  the  dire  imaginings  that  already  have  a 
home  in  his  breast. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind. 

But  Macbeth  has  invited  evil  to  stay 
and  abide  with  him,  and  is  already  saying, 
**  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

But  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare 
deals  with  these  dark,  inscrutable  problems 
is  very  different  from  that  in  which  Milton 
deals  with  them  ;  and  what  I  have  now  to 
suggest  is  that  this  manner  was  far  from, 
satisfying  Milton,  and  that  Milton's  dis- 
satisfaction with  it  was  one  chief  reason 
why  he  was  guilty  of  the  impertinence,  as 
it  will  seem  to  many  persons  to  be,  of  pro- 
posing to  write  another  dramatic  version 
of  the  Macbeth  story.  Briefly,  Shake- 
speare deals  with  these  problems  as  one 
who  feels  their  infinite  mystery,  and  that 
they  are  "beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls."  Milton,  to  speak  plainly,  deals 
with  them  iii  the  spirit  of  a  dogmatist  — 
of  one  who  has  an  exegetic  scheme  ready 
drawn  up,  which  he  perpetually  enforces 
and  reinforces.  In  this  respect  Shake- 
speare's humanity  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  breadth  and  depth  ;  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, I  think,  that  Milton,  with  all  his 
culture  and  all  his  greatness,  shows  by  the 
side  of  him  as  one  of  narrower  vision,  and 
a  less  wide  range  of  sympathy. 

The  catholicity  of  Shakespeare's  spirit 
—  I  use  the  word,  I  need  scarcely  say,  in 
«o  limited  ecclesiastical  sense  —  is  no- 
where more  amply  displayed  than  in  "  Mac- 
beth," whatever  faults  in  some  respects 
might  be  found  with  this  play.  As  Dryden 
finely  remarks  of  him,  "he  was  the  man 
who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive soul."  We  may  well  apply  to  him 
Virgil's  untranslatable  line  :  — 

Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt. 
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He  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  pathos 
of  things.  "But  yet  the  pity  of  it  .  ,  . 
the  pity  of  it."  He  certainly  does  not 
spare  the  sinner.  He  certainly  makes  us 
hate  his  sin  ;  but  in  him  "the  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained."  As  we  watch  Mac- 
beth drifting  towards  the  precipice,  it  is 
not  contempt  for  his  weakness  that  he 
excites  overpoweringly  within  us;  it  is 
rather  a  profound  compassion  ;  it  is  not  a 
sense  of  superiority  and  pride  that  we 
stand  firm,  but  a  sense  of  humility — a 
sense  that  we  are  of  like  passions  with 
him,  and  might  too  easily  be  drifting  in  a 
like  direction.  Pity  and  terror  purify  our 
souls.    We  feel  ourselves  face  to  face  with 

those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  amazing  shallow- 
ness of  those  who  "  take  upon  "  them 
"  the  mystery  of  things,  as  if  "  they  "  were 
God's  spies."  We  perceive  with  a  new 
vividness  that 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy ; 

and  that  the  truest  reverence,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  most  exemplary  "faith,"  are 
exhibited  in  the  submissive  acceptance 
of  the  limitedness  of  human  discovery  and 
knowledge. 

In  striking  contrast  is  Milton's  attitude. 
He  has  so  clearly  as  he  believes  reasoned 
out  the  matter,  that  he  feels  more  impa- 
tience than  pity  —  more  anger  than  sor- 
row—  as  he  narrates  the  fall  of  man.  To 
him  the  event  appears  not  so  much  pa- 
thetic as  shameful.  If  I  may  put  it  so,  he 
holds  a  brief  for  the  Almighty  as  he  con- 
ceives him,  and  is  perpetually  defending 
him  from  the  charge  of  undue  severity. 
He  is  always  insisting  that  Adam  was 
made  perfectly  well  able  to  resist  the 
tempter,  had  he  been  so  minded.  If  he 
fell,  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  ;  his 
maker  had  done  everything  for  him  that 
could  be  expected  —  everything  that  was 
right.     If  he  fell. 

Whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  jus^  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  Ethereal  Powers 
And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them 

who  failed  ; 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who 

fell. 

Qui  s' excuse  s' accuse.  And  Milton's 
God,  scarcely  perhaps  a  being  to  attract 
men's  devotion  and  love,  "  prote^^s  too 
much,  methinks."     To  Milton's  intellect, 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  mystery  in  what  seems 
to  most  men  so  profound  a  mystery. 
Everything  is  amenabls  to  argument,  and 
can  be  made  entirely  plain. 

When  first  this  Tempter  crossed  the  gulf  for 

hell, 
I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.     Man  should  be  seduced 
And  flattered  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker ;  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall. 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will,  to  his  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale. 

And  so,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  this 
merely  hard-headed,  and  therefore  obvi- 
ously limited  manner,  prevails  in  Milton's 
treatment  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  He 
writes  for  the  most  part  like  some  inexor- 
able logician,  and  not  like  a  man  conscious 
of  the  infirmities  of  his  kind.  Just  the 
same  spirit  expresses  itself  in  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  especially  in  the  scene  be- 
tween Samson  and  Dalilah. 

All  wickedness    is  wickedness;    that    plea, 

therefore. 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 

Milton  was  himself  of  a  singularly  lofty 
and  strong  character,  and  lived  throughout 
a  life  of  noble  and  sustained  purposes. 

*' Credibile    est"    ilium    "pariter    vitiisque 
locisque 
Altius  humanis  exseruisse  caput." 

And  so  he  found  it  hard  to  make  allow- 
ance—  hard  to  feel  any  pity  —  for  the 
weaknesses  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  had 
in  a  high  degree  the  faults  of  his  virtues. 
And,  as  suggested  above,  his  genius,  with 
all  its  rich  natural  endowments,  and  with 
all  the  talents  that  learning  and  culture  had 
contributed  to  it,  was  yet  narrower —  less 
catholic —  than  that  of  Shakespeare. 

I  ana  not,  of  course,  attempting  in  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  profound  and  awful 
questions  that  are  brought  before  us  in 
*' Paradise  Lost"  and  in  "Macbeth."  I 
am  only  calling  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  these  works, 
each  in  its  own  way  so  great  and  so  splen- 
did and  priceless,  present  them  to  us. 
And  I  trust  I  have  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  how  Milton  would  regard  Shake- 
speare's presentment  of  them  as  inad- 
equate—  would  be  persuaded  that  Shake- 
speare had  not  enough  emphasized  the 
wilfulness  of  Macbeth's  ruin,  and  so  to  his 
thinking  had  not  satisfactorily  asserted 

Eternal  Providence, 
And  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

John  W.  Hales. 


From  The  National  Re'view. 
CORSICA. 

TO    THE    EDITORS    OF    THE    "NATIONAL 
REVIEW." 

Gentlemen,  — 

My  recent  visit  to  Corsica  has  increased 
my   wonder    that    but  few  of   the    many 
thousand  English  who  spend  a  large  part 
of  every  winter  on  the  Riviera  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  there  by  an  excur- 
sion to  the  neighboring  picturesque,  ro- 
mantic, and  historically  interesting  island 
of    Corsica.     The    means  of   access    are 
very   easy.      Steamers  run  two   or  three 
times    each    week   from    Marseilles    and 
Nice    respectively   to    Ajaccio    in   about 
twelve  hours,  and  from  Leghorn  to  Bastia 
in   five  or  six  hours.     There  are  several 
good  hotels  —  fully  equal  to  those  in  the 
provincial  cities  of  France  and  Italy  —  at 
Ajaccio,  while   at  the   auberges  at   Corte 
and  the  other  inland  towns  and  villages 
the    traveller  finds  clean   beds,  sufficient 
food,  and  overflowing  civility.     There  are 
excellent   carriage   roads   throughout  the 
island,  for  the  modern  French  are  as  good 
road-makers  as  were  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
while  a  railway  will   soon    be  completed 
from  Ajaccio,  the  political  capital,  in  the 
south,  to  Bastia,  the  commercial  capital  in 
the  north.     This  railway  passes  through 
much  of  the  fine  scenery  of  the  centre  of 
the  island,  with  snow-clad  peaks  from  six 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  height, 
the  slopes  and  valleys  of  which  are  clothed 
with  forests  of   pine  and  chestnut.     The 
scenery  of  the  interior   of  Corsica   much 
resembles  that  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphind, 
as  seen  from  the  railway  which  now  con- 
nects Aix  in  Provence  with  Grenoble,  —  a 
route  which  is  too  little  travelled  by  our 
countrymen  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Riviera.     I  should  add  that  full  and  accu- 
rate information  respecting   Corsica   will 
be  found  in  '•  Murray's  Handbook  for  the 
Mediterranean,"  complied  by  Sir  Lambert 
Playfair,  our  consul-general  at  Algiers,'  in 
which  there  is  a  list  of  the  principal  books 
on  the  island,  from  that  of  Boswell  (pub- 
lished in  1768),  who  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  I   dare  to  call  this   a  spirited  tour  !     I 
dare  to  challenge  your  approbation  "  —  to 
the  learned  and   exhaustive  work  of  the 
German  Gregorovius,  and  to  "  Colomba," 
the  charming  Corsican  romance  of  Prosper 
Merimde. 

It  should  be  now  added  that  Corsica 
has  attractions  for  the  sportsman  as  well 
as  for  the  artist  and  for  the  lover  of  ro- 
mantic scenery  and  historical  associations. 
In  winter  there  is  good  woodcock,  snipe, 
and  wildfowl  shooting  in  various  parts  of 
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the  island,  while  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  are  found  wild  boar,  deer,  and  the 
wild  sheep,  or  moufflon,  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct everywhere  in  Europe  except  in  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  With  regard  to  the 
shooting,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the 
English  traveller  may  rely  on  full  informa- 
tion and  useful  assistance  from  the  active 
and  accomplished  English  consul  at  Ajac- 
cio.  Captain  Drummond,  R.N.,  who  has 
established  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  French  local  authorities. 

The  history  of  Corsica  is  as  striking  as 
its  scenery,  Seneca,  the  Roman  philoso- 
pher, who  was  banished  thither  in  A.D.  41, 
and  remained  for  eight  years  in  the  island, 
remarks,  in  his  book  "  De  Consolatione," 
that  darkness  covers  the  annals  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  coast  of  Liguria;  and  among 
them  the  Phoenicians,  at  an  early  period, 
established  trading  stations,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  first 
historic  event  is  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of 
the  Greek  colony  from  Phocaea,  who,  to 
escape  the  domination  of  the  Persians  in 
Asia  Minor,  fled  to  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  as  referred  to  by 
Horace  (Ep.  xvi.  17.) 

PhoccEorum 
Velut  profugit  execrata  civitas. 

Then  began  in  Corsica,  as  in  Sicily,  the 
long  struggle  which  Professor  Freeman 
has  so  ably  described  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  latter  island  —  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  races,  and  finally  between  Islam 
and  Christendom.  In  Corsica,  as  in  Sicily, 
the  contending  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
(Phoenicians)  were  both  absorbed  into 
what  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  chap.  43) 
calls  "the  vast  bosom  of  Rome."  But, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  Sar- 
acens—  like  the  Carthaginians  a  Semitic 
race  —  appeared  on  the  scene  in  both 
islands,  whence  they  were  expelled  —  from 
Sicily  by  the  Normans,  and  from  Corsica 
by  the  Italians.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  both 
islands  became  thoroughly  latinized,  and 
Italian  has  for  many  generations  been  the 
language  of  both  populations. 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  efforts  of 
various  Italian  princes  and  States  during 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  possession  of 
Corsica.  In  A.D.  1098,  Pope  Urban  II. 
assumed  the  right  (afterwards  exercised 
by  the  Papal  See  both  in  Europe  and 
America)  of  disposing  of  its  fate,  and 
placed  it  under  the  rule  of  Pisa.     On  the 


decay  of  the  power  of  Pisa,  Corsica,  abotit 
A.D.  1348,  became  subject  to  Genoa,  and 
so  remained,  at  least  nominally,  but  with 
almost  constant  insurrections,  until  the 
Genoese,  unable  to  resist  the  Corsicans 
united  under  their  native  champion  Paoli, 
ceded  in  1768  their  rights  to  France. 
Paoli  for  some  time  continued  his  long  and 
noble  struggle  for  the  independence  of  his 
country;  but,  having  been  defeated  by  the 
French  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ponte 
Nuovo,  in  1769,  he  took  refuge  in  En- 
gland, where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  was  granted  a  pension  by  the 
crown,  and  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  brilliant  society  immortalized  in 
Boswell's  life  of  Johnson.  Through  the 
influence  of  Paoli,  Corsica  became  a  de- 
pendency of  England  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  in  1794,  and  so  remained  until 
1796;  the  British  governor  having  been 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  the  first 
Earl  of  Minto  and  governor-general  of 
India.  The  English  rule  in  Corsica  was 
doubtless  firm  and  just,  as  it  was  after- 
wards in  the  Ionian  Isles;  but  in  both 
cases  it  failed  to  win  the  general  sympathy 
of  the  protected  people,  and  was  finally- 
abandoned.  During  the  continuance  of 
our  protectorate,  there  was  much  sharp 
fighting  with  the  French  off  the  coast  of 
the  island,  and  Nelson  lost  an  eye  in  an 
attack  on  Calvi,  a  fortress  held  by  a  French 
garrison. 

The  conquered  subjects  of  a  distant 
republic  have  rarely  been  well  treated  by 
their  masters;  who,  devoid  of  the  quasi- 
paternal  feelings  of  a  royal  dynasty,  appear 
to  have  generally  thought  of  nothing  but 
extorting  the  largest  possible  profit  from 
their  rule.  The  long  domination  of  the 
Genoese  over  Corsica  seems  to  have  been 
more  oppressive  and  hateful  than  the  long 
domination  of  the  Venetians  over  the 
Ionian  Isles.  Hence  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  islanders,  which  showed  itself  in  never- 
ending  and  obstinate  outbreaks,  and  in 
frequent  assassinations  of  Genoese  offi- 
cers—  outbreaks  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  possible  the  strange  episode  of 
Theodore,  Baron  of  Neuhoff,  a  German 
adventurer  who  arrived  in  Corsica  in  1736, 
and,  falsely  promising  aid  from  foreign 
powers,  got  himself  proclaimed  king  by  a 
Corsican  assembly,  and  maintained  him- 
self in  authority  for  some  years,  until  he 
was  finally,  in  1743,  expelled  by  a  French 
force  called  in  by  the  Genoese  to  their  aid. 

The  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  alone 
among  those  of  the  natives  of  Corsica  is 
familiar  to  the  world  at  large.  But  in  the 
island  itself  the  name  of  Pascal  Paoli  is 
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held   in   more  affectionate   remembrance. 
The  father  of  Napoleon  had  been  secre- 
tary to  Paoli  while  the  latter  was  dictator 
of  Corsica,  and  he  appears  to  have  trained 
his  son  to  a   personal  admiration  of  his 
great   countryman.     In    the   last   days  of 
Napoleon   at  St.  Helena,  the  memory  of 
his  native  isle  and  of  her  hero  appears  to 
have  risen  vividly  before  his  failing  eyes, 
when  the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  smoke  of  his  hundred  battle-fields 
had   faded   away.     "  Paoli,"   he   once  re- 
marked, "combattait   et  gouvernait  avec 
une  sagacity  un  tact,  que  je  n'ai  vu  qu'k 
lui."     Paoli  was   indeed  the  Washington 
of  Corsica.     He  has  been  described  by  a 
thoughtful  writer*  as  "one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  of  men  of  his  own  or  of 
any  time ;  a  hero  and  patriot  in  the  truest 
acceptation  of  both  words  ;  one  who  needed 
but  a  larger  stage,  and  more  propitious  for- 
tune, to  rank  in  sober  reality  with  the  ideal 
great  of  classical  renown."    We  have  seen, 
above,  that  he  retired  to  England  after  the 
annexation  of  Corsica  to  France  in  1769. 
He  was  invited  to  return  home  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first   French  Revolution  ; 
but,  disgusted  with  its  excesses,  and  above 
all  with  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  he 
persuaded  the  Consulta  or  general  assem- 
bly of  his  countrymen  to  place  the  island 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  crown. 
After  the  collapse  —  from  causes  already 
adverted   to  —  of  that  short-lived   protec- 
torate, Paoli  again  sought  refuge  in  En- 
gland for  his  honored  old  age.     Here  he 
closed    his   chequered    career,    dying    in 
London  in  1807.     He  was  buried  in   the 
churchyard    of    St.    Pancras,    and    "  his 
friends  raised  to  him  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  memorials  of 
the  great   men   of  the   island  which   had 
adopted   him,   and   which    he   loved  best 
after  his  own."     The  grateful  recollection 
of  his  countrymen  has,  however,  of  recent 
years  caused  his  remains  to  be  transferred 
to   his    native   soil,  where   they  were   re- 
interred  amid  universal  marks  of  respect 
and  honor.     "  The  remembrance  of  Paoli," 
says  the  German  historian   Gregorovius, 
"is  sacred  among  the  people.     Napoleon 
fills  the  heart  of  the  Corsican  with  pride, 
for  he  was  his  brother  ;  but  if  you  mention 
Paoli  to  him,  his  eye  lights  up  like  that  of 
a   son   to   whom   one  names  an    honored 
departed  father." 

The  fact  is  that  Corsica  was  neglected 
by  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  her 
sons,  and  that  she  owes  her  public  works 

*  The  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  C.  B.,  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies  and  fo-  India. 


and  modern  progress  to  the  Second  and 
not  to  the  First  Empire,     Napoleon  was 
always   desirous,  from  motives  of  policy,, 
to  keep  his  Corsican  origin  in  the  back- 
ground, as  he  proved,  on  his  accession  to 
power  in  France,  by  deliberately  misspell- 
ing his  family  name  of  Buonaparte,  writing: 
it  in  the  more  French  form  —  Bonaparte. 
But  he  did  not  thus  escape  the  keen  and 
sarcastic   wit  of    an   Italian    princess    of 
Milan,  who,   when   he   remarked   to  her, 
"  Gl'   Italiani    sono   tutti    ladri,"   replied,. 
"Non  tutti,  ma  Buona  Parte!"     And  he 
refused,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  France,  to  create  a  united  Italy,, 
when  he  could  have  done  so,  while  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  almost  with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen.     A  very  curious  but  character- 
istic incident  in  his  career  is  his  issuing  a 
proclamation   to  the   Greeks   during   his 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  calling  upon 
them  to  rally  round  him  as  "a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Spartans."     He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Greek  colony  at 
Carghese,  in  Corsica,  still  preserving  its 
creed  and  language,  and  that  his  beautiful 
mother,  Letizia  Ramolino,  is  said  to  have 
been  related  to  a  Greek  family  of  the  name 
of  Kalomeros  (KaAo^uipof),  of  which  name 
Buonaparte  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  literal 
Italian  translation.     Colonel  Leake  (Trav- 
els in  the  Morea,  vol.  i.,  page  340)  refers 
to  this  tradition,  which  he  found  prevalent 
in  a  district  of  the  ancient  Laconia.     He 
lends  his  high  authority  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  number  of  Greek  families  did 
emigrate  towards  the  end   of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  from  that  part  of  the  old 
Spartan  dominion   to   Corsica,   but   adds 
"that  Buonaparte  was  certainly  an  Italian 
name  older  than  the  date  of  the  colony."' 
Anyhow,  Napoleon's  proclamation  to  the 
Greeks  is  an  illustration  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  his  early  ambition  was  to  rival 
the  exploits  of  Alexander  and,  like  him,, 
to  found  a  new  Eastern  Empire.     At  St. 
Helena,  he   once   said   that   Sir    Sydney 
Smith,  by  his  defence  of  Acre,  had  "  made 
him  miss  his  destiny,"  remarking  also  that 
he  regretted  that  he  had  ever  re-crossed 
the  Mediterranean. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression. 
Ever  since  its  final  annexation,  Corsica  has 
always  been  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
France,  just  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  an 
integral  part  of  England.  It  has  always 
sent  its  representatives  to  the  nationat 
legislature  at  Paris,  and  formed  a  depart- 
ment administered  by  a  prifet  appointed 
by  the  central  executive.  As  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  France,  there  is  also 
a  freely  elected  conseil  general,  analogous 
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to  the  new  county  councils  in  England, 
and  with  similar  powers  and  duties.  Dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  I  was  received  with 
much  courtesy  by  the  present  prdfet,  who 
took  me  to  the  opening  of  the  annual  ses- 
sion at  Ajaccio.  The  proceedings  are 
■conducted  with  order  and  dignity. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  "  Home  Rule," 
in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  phrase,  exists  in 
Corsica,  nor  is  it  desired  by  any  section  of 
the  inhabitants.  Being  master  of  Italian, 
the  general  language  of  the  country,  I 
conversed  freely  with  all  classes,  and  as- 
certained that  there  is  no  wish  even  for 
such  local  legislative  privileges  as  are  en- 
joyed by  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  general  tranquillity  of  the 
island,  and  its  loyality  to  France,  are  suffi- 
•ciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
garrison  consists  of  little  more  than  one 
thousand  regular  troops — a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  array  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  maintained  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland.  Corsica,  like  all  other 
Italian-speaking  provinces  that  are  not 
already  united  to  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Italy,  is  claimed  by  the  more  advanced 
Italian  patriots  as  a  portion  of  Italia  Irre- 
•denta;  but  there  is  no  response  to  this 
feeling  in  Corsica  itself  —  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  traditions  of  the  long 
-•struggle  which  the  islanders  maintained 
for  four  centuries  against  the  hated  rule 
■of  Genoa,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
fair  treatment  which  they  receive  from 
France. 

The  vendetta  of  Corsica  —  about  which 
-so  much  has  been  written  —  was  analogous 
to  the  vendetta  which  formerly  prevailed 
In  Maina  (the  ancient  Laconia)  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece;  in  Albania;  and 
among  other  wild  mountaineers  divided 
into  jealous  and  often  hostile  clans.  It 
existed  in  full  force  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Macaulay  (History  of  England, 
chap,  xviii.)  gives  several  instances  of  the 
•savage  ferocity  of  the  vendetta  among  the 
Highlanders  ;  and  elsewhere  observes  that 
the  English  tourist,  visiting  the  scenes  of 
:Some  of  Montrose's  battles,  relates  that 
•'*  Here  the  Royalists  fought  the  Rebels;" 
-while  the  Highland  peasant  on  the  spot 
states,  with  more  true  appreciation,  "  Here 
the  Grahams  fought  their  hereditary  foes 
the  Campbells."  The  ancient  vendetta 
between  rival  clans  and  families  is  now 
-almost  as  extinct  in  Corsica  as  in  Scotland. 
A  mediaeval  state  of  society  nowhere  sur- 
vives the  introduction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways. Merimde's  *' Colomba  "  scarcely 
describes  the  actual  condition  of  Corsica 


more  accurately  than  Scott's  "  Legend  of 
Montrose  "  describes  the  actual  condition 
of  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
old  Corsican  vendetta  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  have  been  shown  in  the  deadly  life- 
long grapple  between  Napoleon  and  his 
Corsican  contemporary  the  famous  Pozzo 
di  Borgo.  In  youth  they  had  been  per- 
sonal enemies  in  their  native  isle.  It  has 
been  truly  written  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo :  "  In 
the  service  of  England,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, alike  in  exile  and  in  power,  he  made 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  one  constant 
aim  of  his  existence  ;  he  meddled  in  every 
intrigue  and  in  every  coalition,  patiently, 
took  up  the  threads  of  one  negotiation 
after  another,  as  they  were  cut  by  the 
sword,  and  carried  into  the  great  struggle 
of  European  politics  the  untiring  invet- 
eracy of  his  native  vendetta.  Napoleon 
once  demanded  his  extradition,  and  Alex- 
ander assented  ;  but  the  diplomatist  re- 
membered the  fate  of  Patkul,  and  escaped 
to  London.  He  stood  opposed  to  his  great 
enemy  at  Waterloo,  and  witnessed  that 
unequalled  rout  with  all  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gratified  hatred.  '  It  was  not  I  that 
killed  him,'  he  said,  after  Napoleon's  em- 
barkation for  St.  Helena;  'but  I  have 
thrown  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  on  his 
head.' " 

As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  all  dis- 
cussions and  papers  on  Corsica  should 
lead  up  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  so 
long  threw  his  shadow  across  Europe. 
His  effigy  in  bronze  now  stands  on  the 
public  place  of  his  native  city,  surrounded 
by  the  statues  of  his  brothers  whom  he 
had  made  kings.  His  mother  lies  in  a 
memorial  chapel,  with  the  inscription 
"  Mater  Regum  "  on  her  tomb.  The 
town  hall  of  Ajaccio  is  full  of  portraits 
of  his  family.  The  stranger  is  still  shown 
a  grotto  on  the  shore  in  which  Napoleon 
is  believed  to  have  been  fond  of  meditat- 
ing in  his  youth.  From  which  grotto  he 
looked  forth  on  the  sea  which  he  was  never 
destined  to  rule  —  the  sea  whose  sudden 
tempests  (to  quote  the  image  used  long 
afterwards  by  his  nephew  Jerome)  were 
emblematic  of  his  stormy  life. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  now  the  property  of 
the  widowed  Empress  Eugenie.  It  is  a 
moderately  sized  mansion,  resembling  the 
houses  of  the  local  nobility  in  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  Italy.  The  family  of  Buona- 
parte, originally  sprung  from  a  good  stock 
in  Tuscany,  was  reckoned  among  the  no- 
blesse of  Corsica.  We  have  the  high 
authority  of  De   Tocqueville  that  Napo- 
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leon,  though  subject,  like  most  men  of 
Italian  race,  to  rude  and  violent  bursts  of 
passion,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gen- 
iilhomme  by  birth.  He  told  his  father-in- 
law,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  that  he  was 
the  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  of  his  family  ; 
and  Rudolph  had  been  a  chief  among  the 
local  noblesse  of  Switzerland. 

I  shall  indeed  be  content  if  this  imper- 
fect sketch  should  be  the  means  of  induc- 
ing some  one  of  my  countrymen  to  study 
and  narrate  in  English  the  history  of  Cor- 
sica.        I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  F.   BowEN. 

The  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
November  13,  1891. 


From  Nature. 
SEISMOMETRY     AND     ENGINEERING     IN 
RELATION    TO  THE    RECENT    EARTH- 
QUAKE IN  JAPAN. 

At  6.38  A.M.  on  October  28,  I  was 
awakened  at  my  house  in  Tokio  by  the 
long,  swinging  motion  of  an  earthquake. 
There  was  no  noise  of  creaking  timbers 
and  there  were  no  shocks  such  as  usually 
accompany  earthquakes.  It  was  an  easy 
swing,  which  produced  dizziness  and  nau- 
sea. As  recorded  by  bracket  seismo- 
graphs this  continued  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  During  the  interval  there  was 
ample  time  to  study  the  movements  of 
these  instruments,  and  the  conclusion  that 
could  not  be  avoided  was  that  rather  than 
acting  as  steady  points  these  heavy  masses 
were  simply  being  swung  from  side  to 
side  —  horizontal  displacement  was  not 
being  measured,  but  angles  of  tip  were 
being  recorded.  That  many  of  our  seis- 
mographs are  useless  as  recorders  of 
horizontal  motion  whenever  a  vertical  com- 
ponent of  motion  is  recorded,  is  a  view 
that  I  have  held  for  many  years,  and  there- 
fore when  these  two  have  been  recorded 
in  conjunction  I  have  been  inclined  to  re- 
ceive the  records  with  caution. 

Further,  the  measurement  of  vertical 
motion  as  recorded  by  a  horizontal  lever 
arrangement  can  only  be  trusted  if  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  the  advance  of  the 
waves  has  been  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  lever.  If  this  condition 
is  not  fulfilled,  then  the  seismograph  for 
vertical  motion  may  also  become  a  tip- 
recording  instrument.  As  another  indica- 
tion that  during  this  particular  earthquake 
earth  tips  occurred,  I  may  mention  that 
the  water  in  a  tank  with  perpendicular 
sides  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  deep, 


sixty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  broad,  rose 
quickly,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  — 
much  in  the  same  way  that  water  would 
rise  and  fall  in  a  basin  that  was  being 
tipped  from  side  to  side. 

Assuming  what  is  said  to  be  correct,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that  modern  seis- 
mographs are  useless.  For  earthquakes 
where  the  motion  is  horizontal,  they  give 
records  which  practically  are  absolutely 
correct.  When  vertical  motion  occurs,  in 
many  cases  if  not  in  all,  the  records  must 
be  interpreted  in  a  new  light.  The  so- 
called  horizontal  displacements  may  be 
employed  in  determining  the  maximum 
slope  of  a  wave,  and  if  from  an  instrument 
recording  vertical  motion  we  are  assured 
that  we  have  measured  the  vertical  height 
of  a  wave,  we  can  at  least  approximate  to 
the  length  of  the  same.  The  period  of 
the  waves  being  recorded,  it  follows  that 
the  velocity  of  propagation  may  be  cal- 
culated. 

Although  it  seems  possible  to  use  our 
present  bracket  seismographs  as  angle 
measures,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  other 
types  of  instruments,  where  swing  due  to 
inertia  is  minimized,  which  will  act  more 
satisfactorily.  To  obtain  a  true  measure 
of  vertical  displacement,  the  most  evident 
solution  would  be  to  use  a  number  of  lever 
arrangements  in  different  azimuths.  Other 
methods  may,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves. 

For  the  present  our  time  is  too  much 
occupied  with  outside  observations  to  at- 
tend to  instruments  or  to  reduce  their 
records.  Up  to  date  it  is  known  that 
nearly  eight  thousand  people  have  been 
killed,  many  having  been  consumed  in  the 
burning  ruins  where  they  were  entombed. 
At  least  forty-one  thousand  houses  are 
level  with  the  plain,  and  engineering  struc- 
tures which  have  stood  both  typhoon  and 
flood  have  been  reduced  to  ruin.  In  the 
middle  of  the  stricken  district,  which  is 
near  Gifu  and  Okazaki,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  ordinary  building  could  have 
resisted  the  violence  of  the  movement ;  but 
outside  this,  much  destruction  might  have 
been  obviated  had  attention  been  given  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  constCuction,  and  to 
the  special  rules  formulated  by  those  who 
have  considered  the  question  of  building 
in  earthquake  countries.  In  many  places 
so-called  "  foreign  "  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone  —  undoubtedly  put  up  in  the  flimsi- 
est manner  —  lie  as  heaps  of  ruin  between 
Japanese  buildings  yet  standing.  Cotton 
mills  have  fallen  in,  whilst  their  tall  brick 
chimneys  have  been  whipped  o£E  at  about 
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half  their  height.  Huge  cast-iron  columns, 
which,  unlike  chimneys,  are  uniform  in 
section,  acting  as  piers  for  railway  bridges, 
have  been  cut  in  two  near  their  base.  In 
some  instances  these  have  been  snapped 
into  pieces  much  as  we  might  snap  a 
carrot,  and  the  fragments  thrown  down 
upon  the  shingle  beaches  of  the  rivers. 
The  greatest  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
exerted  where  masonry  piers  carrying 
two-hundred-feet  girders  over  lengths  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  have  been  cut  in 
two,  and  then  danced  and  twisted  over 
their  solid  foundations  considerable  dis- 
tances from  their  true  positions.  These 
piers  have  a  sectional  area  of  26  X  10 
feet,  and  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Embankments  have  been  spread 
outwards  or  shot  away,  brick  arches  have 
fallen  between  their  abutments,  whilst  the 
railway  line  itself  has  been  sent  into  a 
series  of  snake-like  folds  and  hummocked 
into  waves.  The  greatest  destruction  has 
taken  place  on  the  Okazaki-Gifu  plain, 
where  we  have  all  the  phenomena  —  like 
the  opening  of  crevasses,  the  spurting  up 
of  mud  and  water,  the  destruction  of  river 
banks,  etc. —  which  usually  accompany 
large  earthquakes.  At  Okazaki  and  Na- 
goya  the  castles  have  survived.  The  rea- 
son for  this  may  be  partly  attributable  to 
the  better  class  of  timber  employed  in 
their  construction,  but  principally  to  their 
pyramidal  form  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  moats.  Here  and  there 
a  temple  has  escaped  destruction,  partly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials employed  in  its  construction,  but 
also  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of 
joints  which  come  between  the  roof  and 
the  supporting  columns.  At  these  joints 
there  has  been  a  basket-like  yielding,  and 
the  interstice  of  the  roof  has  not,  therefore, 
acted  with  its  whole  force  in  tending  to 
rupture  its  supports.  On  the  hills  which 
surround  the  plain,  although  the  motion 
has  been  severe,  the  destruction  is  not  so 
great.  These  hills  are  granites,  palaeozoic 
schists,  and  other  rocks.  There  is  noth- 
ing volcanic.  In  the  small  cuttings  where 
the  railroad  passes  from  the  hills  out  into 
the  plain,  no  effects  of  disturbance  are 
observable,  the  surface  motion  probably 
having  been  discharged  at  the  faces  of 
the  inclosing  embankments.  The  general 
appearance  outside  the  cuttings,  however, 
is  as  if  some  giant  hand  had  taken  rails 
and  sleepers  and  rubbed  them  back  and 
forth  until  the  ballast  lying  between  them 
was  formed  into  huge,  bolster-like  ridges. 
Crossing  the  hills  and  proceeding  to  other 
plains,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  has  been 


more  movement  on  the  alluvium  than  on 
the  rocks. 

Earthquakes  yet  continue,  and  in  the 
Gifu  plain  each  one  is  preceded  by  a  boom 
as  if  a  heavy  gun  had  been  fired  in  some 
subterranean  chamber.  Although  the  sur- 
vivors, who  may  number,  perhaps,  two 
millions,  are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute, 
have  witnessed  the  most  terrible  scenes, 
and  are  yet  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  yet  there  is  no  panic.  They 
hear  a  "boomb,"  and  run  laughing  to  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  escape  the  shock 
which  the  unaccountable  noises  heralds 
The  Japanese  have  their  feelings,  but  or» 
occasions  of  this  sort  there  is  no  helples;;-r 
ness  in  consequence  of  hysteria  or  mental 
prostration.  As  to  what  happens  with 
Europeans  under  like  circumstances,  J 
must  leave  readers  to  consult  history. 

John  Milne. 

Tokio,  November  7. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   JAPANESE  ON   EARTHQUAKES. 

The  long  letters  in  the  Times  iroxn  the 
scene  of  the  Japanese  earthquake  of  Octo- 
ber 28th,  which  continued  for  many  succes- 
sive days,  give  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  the  earthquake  itself,  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  account  of  the  bearing  of  the 
Japanese  population  under  that  terrible 
calamity,  by  which  many  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost  —  eight  thousand  at  least 
—  while  twice  that  number  were  injured,, 
and  nearly  half  a  million  of  people  were 
made  homeless  and  desolate.  A  scientific 
observer  at  the  very  centre  of  the  ruin 
declares  that  some  years  ago  he  reported 
the  existence  of  enormous  holes  under- 
neath the  soil  of  the  region  round  Gifu  to 
which  no  bottom  could  be  found,  and  in 
his  opinion  the  earthquake  has  shaken 
down  the  mountain  into  these  enormous 
cavities.  From  October  28th  up  to  No- 
vember 9th  the  shocks  had  continued, 
though  not  in  their  first  violence;  and  in 
the  twenty  hours  preceding  the  despatch 
of  the  mail  of  November  9th,  there  had 
been  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  earthquake  shocks,  or  about  thirty- 
six  in  the  hour,  more  than  one  in  everv 
two  minutes.  The  whole  surface  of  a  dis- 
trict which  one  report  calls  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  another  calls  twelve 
hundred  square  miles,  had  been  broken^ 
into  earthquake  waves,  the  buildings  being 
mostly  ruined,  a  great  host  of  fires  having" 
broken  out,  and  the  population  being  very 
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■naturally  afraid  to  remain  under  anythino; 
more  solid  than  a  tent.  Yet,  amidst 
ruined  roads,  shattered  bridges,  and  land- 
scapes with  submerged  mountains,  and  all 
the  familiar  features  obliterated  ;  amidst 
crushed  or  dying  relatives,  extinguished 
homes,  vanished  wealth,  and  great  dis- 
comforts of  exposure  to  cold  and  rain, 
without  any  assurance  that  the  end  of  the 
calamity  had  been  reached,  and  that  more 
and  worse  consequences  were  not  to  fol- 
low, the  Japanese  population  are  reported 
as  enduring  their  disaster  with  an  equa- 
nimity and  cheerfulness  which  in  Europe 
would  certainly  have  been  wholly  impos- 
sible,—  laughing  over  their  own  momen- 
tary panics,  adapting  themselves  frankly 
to  the  new  situation,  the  elders  devoting 
themselves  to  any  fragment  of  their  former 
business  which  the  earthquake  had  left 
still  possible  to  them,  and  the  children 
playing  quietly  "  with  improvised  toys  on 
ruins  which  might  be  the  grave  of  their 
parents." 

Now,  we  should  like  to  know  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  all  this  serenity  amidst 
overwhelming  disaster.  Ought  we  to  ad- 
mire and  imitate  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  denot- 
ing a  type  of  character  deficient  in  strength 
and  intensity?  The  Japanese  certainly 
did  not  bear  their  calamity  as  any  English- 
man even  of  the  lightest  calibre  would 
have  borne  it.  They  showed  much  more 
pliant  and  elastic  minds,  minds  much  less 
gravely  bewildered,  much  more  easily 
adapted  to  the  new  exigency;  hearts  un- 
willing to  dwell  on  the  hopes  that  had 
vanished,  or  the  terrors  which  threatened 
them;  grief  that  admitted  of  very  easy 
distraction ;  resignation  that  was  hardly 
resignation,  so  penetrated  was  it  with  that 
€asy  elasticity  which  forgets  loss  in  new 
interests,  and  shrinks  instinctively  from 
the  larger  desires  of  the  past  to  the  scale 
of  hope  and  want  which  is  all  that  the 
conditions  of  the  present  justify.  This 
surely  is  the  typical  temperament  for 
ephemerals.  Ought  not  the  creature  of 
an  hour  to  be  satisfied  with  his  hour,  to 
let  go  his  larger  expectations,  directly 
those  larger  expectations  lose  their  rea- 
sonable aspect,  to  contract  his  wishes  with 
the  contracting  scale  of  his  anticipations, 
to  avoid  sedulously  any  brooding  over 
wrecked  visions,  to  admit  gladly  every 
glimmer  of  possible  enjoyment,  to  laugh 
where  laughter  is  possible,  to  dry  readily 
the  momentary  tears,  —  in  a  word,  to  check 
every  disposition  which  yearns  after  what 
is  permanent  and  enduring,  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  so  fragile  and  insecure  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  encourage  a  transience  of  the 


our  modern  agnostics  ought 


affections  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
transience  of  the  objects  of  those  affec- 
tions ?  Should  it  not  be  a  sign  of  wisdom 
to  drop  without  regret  what  is  so  often 
and  so  unexpectedly  snatched  from  us? 
to  admit  without  self-reproach  the  easy 
consolations  of  an  infantine  temperament? 
to  extemporize  with  amiable  alacrity  the 
toys  which  may  distract  our  thoughts  from 
forms  which  have  suddenly  vanished  into 
the  abyss?  Is  there  any  sagacity,  any 
vestige  of  wisdom,  in  trying  to  love  on  a 
grander  scale  than  the  ephemeral  condi- 
tions of  our  life  warrant?  Should  we  not 
set  up  the  Japanese  before  us  as  examples, 
and  try  like  them  to  interrupt  useless 
spasms  of  grief  by  light,  humorous  laugh- 
ter, and  to  forget  in  the  little  rippling  dis- 
tractions of  grotesque  incident  those  fond 
hopes  which  so  easily  fade  away  ?  In  one 
word,  what  is  the  justification  for  a  being 
so  transitory  as  man,  placed  amidst  condi- 
tions so  changeful  and  inconstant,  trying 
to  breathe  the  air  of  eternity,  and  to  live 
the  life  of  fidelity,  constancy,  and  unswerv- 
ing purpose  ? 
No  doubt 
to  deduce  such  an  ethical  philosophy  as 
this  from  their  evolutionary  creed.  It 
seems  childish  to  reject  everything  like 
permanence  in  the  universe  from  their 
creed,  and  yet  to  foster  those  affections 
and  emotions  of  human  nature  which  aim 
at  a  spirit  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
ephemeral  character  of  human  phenomena. 
Yet  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  whether 
or  not  any  such  attempt  to  praise  mutabil- 
ity and  pliancy  and  transience  of  feeling 
as  the  true  wisdom  of  humanity  be  seri- 
ously made,  it  will  not  succeed.  Poet  after 
poet  throughout  the  ages  has  testified  to 
something  in  man  that  will  not  endure 
such  a  creed.  Shakespeare,  who  of  all 
the  human  interpreters  of  character  knew 
man  best,  bore  witness  that  — 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come, 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks 
But  bears  it  on  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom  — 
If  this  be  folly  and  upon  me  proved 
I  never  writ  and  no  man  ever  loved. 

And  amongst  all  the  greater  nations  of  the 
earth,  all  those  which  have  fixed  the  stand- 
ards of  human  thought  and  action,  there 
has  been  more  and  more  of  growing  de- 
preciation for  this  easy  and  flexible  char- 
acter that  takes  its  law  from  mutability, 
and  bends  easily  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
There  was  a  nation  in  the  ancient  world 
which  was  well-nigh  as  subject  to  earth- 
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quake  as  Japan  itself.  Its  great  lyrics, 
while  they  praise  him  "who  made  the 
round  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be 
moved,"  are  full  of  the  terrors  of  these 
great  convulsions,  which  move  earth  to  its 
foundations.  They  are  always  question- 
ing the  hills  why  they  display  so  change- 
ful a  mind  :  "  Why  hop  ye  so,  ye  high 
hills?"  They  are  always  depicting  the 
phenomena  of  the  volcano  and  the  earth- 
quake :  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble  ;  therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be 
moved,  and  though  the  hills  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the 
waters  thereof  rage  and  swell ;  though  the 
mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the 
same."  But  the  great  teaching  of  that 
people  was  the  fixity  of  the  eternal  pur- 
poses, and  the  fitness  of  man  to  enter  into 
those  purposes,  and  to  lean  upon  one  in 
whom  "  there  was  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  The  Japanese,  no 
doubt,  are  very  ready  impressionists,  and 
their  high  artistic  qualities  are  due  to 
the  pliancy  of  their  temperament,  the 
ease  with  which  they  reflect  the  varying 
emotions  of  the  moment  as  it  flies.  But 
impressionism  is  not  the  lesson  of  life, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
the  vivacity  of  art.  Even  in  art  the  ob- 
ject of  true  impressionism  is  to  catch  the 
moment  in  which  the  essential  nature 
of  a  thing  or  character  shines  out,  and  so 
to  fix  the  aspect  of  it  which  is  truest  and 
most  permanent.  And  even  art  loses  its 
significance  where  there  is  no  such  per- 
manent essence  to  seize  and  portray,  where 
there  is  no  sacred  art,  as  it  is  called,  —  in 
other  words,  no  "  white  radiance  of  eter- 
nity" with  which  to  contrast  the  varying 
colors  and  flying  shadows  of  human  joy 
and  grief.  Japan  will  doubtless  yield  in 
time  a  very  delicate  and  exquisite  form  of 
human  character;  but  the  Japanese  must 
learn  to  muse  and  brood  and  fix  their 
hearts  on  that  which  remains  in  its  seren- 
ity above  the  driving  clouds  of  human 
destiny,  before  they  will  take  their  place 
amongst  the  great  peoples  who  have  con- 
tributed their  full  share  to  the  moulding 
of  man.  Earthquakes  may  seem  very 
curious  ingredients  in  the  moral  training 
which  goes  to  give  stability  and  fixity  to 
human  character  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Mediterranean  has  been  more  the  cen- 
tre of  earthquake  than  any  other  part  of 
the  European  world;  and  the  Mediterra- 


nean produced  the  Roman  race,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  ancient  race  to  fix 
the  belief  in  human  law,  and  to  raise  the 
ideal  of  human  constancy.  The  Jews,  no 
doubt,  did  far  more  to  raise  the  heart  ta 
the  conception  of  eternal  love  and  immu- 
table purpose ;  but  then  the  Jews,  too, 
were  disciplined  by  the  most  terrible 
experience  of  the  mutability  of  human 
possessions  and  human  joys.  The  more 
mutable  was  the  world  around  them,  the 
more  keenly  they  seemed  to  pierce  the 
enveloping  cloud,  and  to  saturate  them- 
selves with  the  vision  of  an  immutable 
will :  "  In  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  the 
Lord,  and  complain  unto  my  God.  So 
shall  he  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  holy- 
temple,  and  my  complaint  shall  come  be- 
fore him,  it  shall  enter  into  his  ears.  The 
earth  trembled  and  quaked  ;  the  very  foun- 
dations also  of  the  hills  shook,  and  were 
removed,  because  he  was  wroth.  There 
went  a  smoke  out  of  his  presence,  and  a 
consuming  fire  out  of  his  mouth,  so  that 
coals  were  kindled  at  it.  He  bowed  the 
heavens  also,  and  came  down,  and  it  was 
dark  under  his  feet.  He  rode  upon  the 
cherubims,  and  did  fly  ;  he  came  flying 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  made 
darkness  his  secret  place,  his  pavilion 
round  about  him  with  dark  water,  and 
thick  clouds  to  cover  him.  At  the  bright- 
ness of  his  presence  his  clouds  removed, 
hailstones,  and  coals  of  fire.  The  Lord 
also  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  thunder,  hailstones  and 
coals  of  fire.  He  sent  out  his  arrows,  and 
scattered  them  ;  he  cast  forth  lightnings, 
and  destroyed  them.  The  springs  of  wa- 
ters were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
round  world  were  discovered,  at  thy  chid- 
ing, O  Lord  !  at  the  blasting  of  the  breath 
of  thy  displeasure.  He  shall  send  down 
from  on  high  to  fetch  me,  and  shall  take 
me  out  of  many  waters."  No  truer  de- 
scription could  be  found  anywhere  of  what 
has  just  been  happening  in  Japan.  Yet 
these  most  terrible  phenomena  of  earthly 
mutability  not  unfrequently  become  the 
school  of  perseverance  and  the  discipline 
of  steadfast  faith.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
by  impressing  lightness  and  changefulness 
on  man  that  the  changefulness  of  nature 
generally  works.  The  transitoriness  of 
life  seems  to  lend  human  beings  to  that 
which  is  not  transitory.  Levity  often 
melts  like  snow  before  the  hurricanes  of 
change. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
SPITE. 

There  are  special  dangers  in  a  day  of 
small  things  which  do  not  beset  us  in 
times  of  larger  issues  and  higher  passion. 
When  patriotic  indignation  against  Ger- 
many for  robbing  France  of  two  great 
provinces  takes  the  form  of  inspiring 
great  French  singers  and  musicians  with 
the  magnificent  resolve  not  to  give  the 
young  German  emperor  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  their  performances,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  wild  passion  of  revenge  has 
dwindled  into  the  pettier  and  meaner 
passion  of  spite.  The  distinction,  we 
suppose,  is  often  one  only  of  degree. 
Revenge  broods  on  the  memory  of  some 
real  or  fancied  wrong,  till  it  can  find  no 
outlet  except  in  wreaking  a  retribution  on 
something  like  an  equal  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  spite  dwells  on  no  great  wrong, 
on  no  great  grievance,  but  indulges  in 
self-stimulated  dislike,  rather  than  in  any 
immense  resentment.  Spite  in  its  intens- 
est  form  is  the  attitude  of  a  tormentor 
like  Quilp,  who  finds  his  gratification  in 
inflicting  a  great  number  of  small  mis- 
eries on  the  object  of  his  dislike,  rather 
than  any  great  retribution  which  measures 
the  pain  to  be  inflicted  by  the  pain  that 
has  been  suffered.  It  was  a  humorous 
kind  of  spite  in  which  Byron  indulged 
when  he  secreted  a  copy  of  contemptuous 
verses  under  the  cushion  of  the  chair  in 
which  a  man  he  disliked  (was  it  not  Rog- 
ers ?)  was  about  to  sit.  It  was  spite  in 
which  the  great  Napoleon  frequently  in- 
dulged when  he  invented  ingenious  modes 
of  making  women  suffer  for  not  giving  him 
a  willing  and  hearty  homage.  It  was 
spite,  again,  with  which  Voltaire  wreaked 
his  vexation  on  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
with  which  Frederick  the  Great  wreaked 
his  vexation  on  Voltaire,  after  their  great 
quarrel.  Animosities  which  do  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  passions,  evince  them- 
selves in  spite.  Caliban  is  spiteful,  not 
revengeful,  and  even  Ariel,  in  the  small 
torments  which  he  inflicts  on  Caliban,  may 
be  said  to  retaliate  spite  with  spite.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  spite  to  be  arbitrary, 
and  yet  to  be  greedy  of  the  pleasure  of 
inflicting  pain.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
delineation  of  spite  in  English  literature 
is  Browning's  '*  Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish 
Cloister,"  where  hate,  almost  confessed  as 
purely  arbitrary  and  causeless,  positively 
revels  in  its  own  arbitrariness,  in  its  own 
wilfulness  of  caprice.  The  soliloquist 
says  to  Brother  Lawrence,  the  object  of 
his  spite:  — 


How  go  on  your  flowers  ?    None  double ; 

Not  one  fruit-sort  can  you  spy; 
Strange !  and  I  too  at  such  trouble 

Keep  them  close-nipped  on  the  sly ! 

There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations, 

One  sure,  if  another  fails ! 

If  I  trip  him  just  a-dying 

Sure  of  Heaven  as  sure  can  be, 

Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 
Off  to  Hell,  a  Manichee  ? 

That  is  pure  spite.  It  does  not  even  wish 
to  justify  itself  as  revenge.  It  revels  ia 
its  own  redundance  of  arbitrariness  and 
caprice.  And  that  is  just  the  most  evi^ 
feature  about  spite,  that  it  never  even 
claims  to  be  founded,  —  as  revenge  does,, 
—  on  a  kind  of  "wild  justice."  On  the 
contrary,  it  claims  to  have  its  root  in  prej- 
udice or  self-will.  It  founds  itself  on  the 
personal  irritation  which  the  presence  of  a 
certain  person  or  persons  causes,  and  lux- 
uriates in  venting  a  spleen  for  which  no- 
reason  or  just  cause  beyond  that  of  per- 
sonal antipathy  is  even  imagined.  That 
is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  malevo- 
lence of  spite  so  alarming.  It  is  a  kind  of 
weed  which  springs  up  without  being  vis- 
ibly sown.  Revenge  may  be  rooted  out, 
because  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cruel  or 
unjust  temper  which  planted  the  seeds  of 
revenge  has  been  replaced  by  something: 
totally  opposite  in  character,  something, 
therefore,  which  causes  a  different  attitude 
of  feeling  to  spring  up.  But  spite  glories 
in  its  own  wilfulness,  finding  a  sort  of 
pride  in  being  uncaused,  or  at  least  self- 
caused.  The  French  singers  who  would 
not  let  the  German  emperor  enjoy  their 
performance,  would  probably  treat  their 
attitude  of  mind  as  a  kind  of  revenge 
rather  than  spite.  But  it  has  surely  much 
more  of  the  nature  of  spite.  There  can 
be  no  parity  at  all  between  a  lost  province 
and  a  missed  solo.  No  one  can  persuade 
himself  that  by  refusing  to  sing  or  play 
before  the  young  emperor,  he  punishes  in. 
any  sense  the  reluctance  to  restore  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  ;  but  of  course,  though  this 
is  spite  and  not  revenge,  it  is  not  pure 
spite,  for  it  is  spite  originally  founded  on 
revenge,  and  not  on  mere  arbitrary  distaste 
or  self-will,  and  the  spite  which  grows  out 
of  revenge  cannot  be  said  to  partake  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  evil  for  evil's  sake,. 
as  the  spite  which  prides  itself  on  its  own 
lawless  self-will.  There  is  always  more 
hope,  too,  of  removing  even  the  spite 
which  grows  out  of  revenge,  —  for  that  has 
a  natural  though   not  a  noble  origin, — 


4^8  SPITE. 

than  the  spite  which  grows  out  of  nothinoj 
save  its  own  inherent  disposition  to  rail  at 
its  own  surroundings. 

There  is  always  hope  for  a  day  of  high 
passion.  Even  evil  passions,  if  they  are 
on  a  great  scale,  are  generally  closely  re- 
lated to  noble  passions,  and  often  grow  in 
the  same  soil.  But  spite  is  the  product  of 
empty  lives  and  mean  vexations,  of  a  poor 
soil,  a  poor  scale  of  living;  and  betoken 
a  dwindling  power  both  of  love  and  hate. 
Like  the  life  in  the  Spanish  cloister  of 
which  Browning  gives  so  graphic  and 
hateful  a  picture,  the  kind  of  life  which 
breeds  spite  is  one  of  petty  interests  and 
pettier  envies.  Our  own  day  is  saved 
from  spite,  so  far  as  it  is  saved  from  spite, 
by  the  multitude  of  its  interests  and  activ- 
ities, rather  than  by  their  magnitude  and 
scale.  There  is  too  rapid  a  circulation  of 
life  amongst  us  to  admit  of  much  spite, 
which  hardly  grows  apace  without  plenty 
of  time  to  brood  over  small  distastes  and 
minute  irritations.  There  is  no  life  which 
is  freer  from  spite  than  the  large,  medita- 
tive life,  but  there  is  no  life  which  is  fuller 
of  it  than  the  life  which,  without  being 
suited  to  meditation,  forces  itself,  or  is, 
by  unfortunate  circumstances,  forced,  into 
that  brooding  over  selfish  worries  which 
has  even  less  right  to  the  name  of  medita- 
tion than  to  that  of  action.  If  we  are  not 
on  the  whole  a  spiteful  generation,  it  is 
rather  because  we  are  full  of  very  busy  and 
changing  occupations,  than  because  we 
have  many  large  and  living  interests.  It 
is  small  cliques  which  give  birth  to  spites, 
and  in  the  modern  world  small  cliques  are 
always  breaking  up  and  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  new  combinations  of  social 
curiosity  and  sympathy.  Still,  ours  is  a 
time  in  which  the  smallness  of  the  various 
controversies  and  issues  raised,  is  always 
in  danger  of  producing  spite,  wherever  it 
is  in  danger  of  anything  like  arrested  life. 
Democracies  have  always  given  rise  to  a 
multiplication  of  political  grudges,  which 
are,  in  fact,  spites  in  the  political  region. 
Ostracism  in  Athens  was  only  a  sort  of 
democratic  spite.  And  half  the  political 
energy  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
expended  in  the  venting  of  political  spites. 
In  France,  the  scenes  which  so  often  take 
place  in  the  Chamber  hardly  profess  to  be 
more  than  bursts  of  political  spite.  The 
pettier  the  scale  of  our  controversies  be- 
comes, the  more  they  tend  to  spitefulness, 
unless  change  comes  so  fast  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  microscopic  brooding  which 
is  essential  to  that  attitude  of  mind.    Boy- 


cotting was  all  spite.  It  was  the  petty 
scale  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  the  ample  time 
allowed  for  brooding  over  the  political 
quarrels  in  which  the  various  Irish  parties 
indulged,  that  favored  the  development  of 
those  small  and  bitter  grudges.  What  is 
wanted  to  sweep  away  spite  is  any  higher 
interest,  involving  full  employment  for 
all  the  higher  energies  of  man.  There 
has  usually  been  more  show  of  spite 
among  women  of  the  leisured  classes  than 
amongst  men,  simply  because  there  has 
been  less  occupation  and  a  pettier  scale  of 
life.  Amongst  the  modern  women  who  go 
into  business  or  professions,  whatever  may 
be  their  defects,  there  is  at  least  a  great 
emancipation  from  social  spites.  They 
compete  eagerly  with  each  other,  but  they 
do  not  stick  pins  into  each  other,  as  they 
used  to  do  when  they  had  nothing  better 
to  amuse  them.  A  multitude  of  small  in- 
terests is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
ardor  of  any  kind  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  fatal  to  that  worst  result  of  brooding 
leisure,  —  the  small  and  yet  deadly  ani- 
mosities which  spring  up  in  minds  weary 
of  themselves  and  destitute  of  high  inter- 
ests. The  constant  ripple  of  our  eager 
civilization  kills  many  opportunities  of 
greatness  ;  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  also 
kills  many  opportunities  for  the  worst 
kind  of  smallness,  the  smallness  that  is 
malignant  as  well  as  small. 

Indeed,  spite  seems  to  us  about  the 
most  hopeless  form  of  living  death  in 
which  the  mental  and  moral  life  ever  gets 
itself  extinguished.  The  grander  pas- 
sions, even  when  they  are  evil  and  vindic- 
tive, always  leave  room  for  hope  that  they 
may  be  transformed  into  something  no- 
bler. But  a  mind  full  of  petty  spites  has 
hardly  any  potentialities  of  good.  They 
are  the  nearest  spiritual  analogues  to  pure 
molecular  repulsions  without  counteract- 
ing attractions  of  which  we  can  conceive. 
What  an  atom  would  do  in  space  which  re- 
pelled every  other  atom,  and  was  incapable 
of  either  attracting  or  being  attracted,  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  But  that  is  what  a 
mind  full  of  small  spites  does  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  It  lowers  the  tone  and  quality 
of  all  life  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  its  own 
tone.  It  is  purely  destructive.  No  great 
nation  should  ever  permit  itself  so  fatal  a 
spirit.  Compared  with  spite,  war  itself  is 
a  healing  influence  ;  for  though  war,  as  we 
see,  sometimes  produces  an  after-crop  of 
petty  spites,  it  also  produces  a  rich  imme- 
diate crop  of  heroism,  self-forgetfulness, 
and  noble  enthusiasm. 
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THE   WHITE    WITCH,  ETC. 


THE  WHITE  WITCH. 


The  White  Witch  stood  on  the  harbor  side, 

the  wind  sighed  soft  from  the  west, 
The  brown  sails  drooped  from  each  steady 

mast,  the  blue  sea  had  not  a  crest; 
They  placed  the  basin  in  her  hands  they  had 

filled  at  the  holy  well, 
And  of  the  luck  of  the  fishing  fleet  they  bade 

her  look  and  tell. 

The  White  Witch  over  the  water  bent,  her 

face  grew  grey  with  pain. 
She  brushed  the  mist  from   her  keen  black 

eyes,  she  looked  in  the  bowl  again ; 
Once  more  she  shivered,  as  if   in  fear,  and 

her  lips  were  drawn  and  white, 
As  she  gasped:  "There's  a  heavy  weird  to 

dree,  an'  ye  dare  to  sail  to-night. 

**  I  see  the  wild  waves  lashed  to  foam,  away 

by  great  Bradda  Head ; 
I  see  the  surge  round  the  Chicken  Rock,  and 

the  breaker's  lip  is  red; 
I  see  where  corpses  toss  in  the  Sound,  with 

nets,  and  gear,  and  spars. 
And  never  a  one  of  the  fishing  fleet  is  riding 

under  the  stars." 

Black  and  stern  the  fishermen  stood,  as  her 

bode  the  White  Witch  said. 
Till  Kermode  strode  from  out  the  group,  and 

bared  his  hoary  head, 
With :  **  The  glass  is  steady,  the  sea  is  smooth, 

the  nets  are  strong  to  haul. 
Our  timbers  are  stout,  our  hearts  are  good, 

and  Heaven  is  over  us  all. 

*'  I  say,  set  sail,  my  mates,  and  leave  the  witch 

to  mutter  and  moan ; 
I  neither  care  to  know  her  rede  nor  to  heed 

her  malison. 
I  say,  set  sail ;  we  Islemen  sure  can  trust  to 

our  own  right  hand ; 
An  I'd  my  will  the  witch  and  her  crew  should 

be  cleared  from  off  our  land." 

Loud  cheered  the  fishermen  of  Peel,  and  away 

from  the  harbor  mouth, 
Like  great  brown  birds  each  fishing-smack 

went  heading  for  the  south ; 
And  careless  of  threat  and  mocking  word, 

careless  of  scoff  and  sneer. 
Shunned  by  the  women  and  children  all,  the 

White  Witch  left  the  pier. 

And  or  ever  three  bright  suns  arose,  o'er  sea 

and  land  to  smile, 
Or  ever  three  broad  suns  sank  down  behind 

St.  Patrick's  Isle, 
Through    town,    and   hamlet,    and   mountain 

farm,  the  terrible  tidings  ran  ; 
There   was    mourning  for    the    fishing   fleet 

through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Man. 

For  few  and  far  between  the  men  who  strug- 
gled to  the  shore. 

When  the  sudden  tempest  struck  the  fleet, 
and  'mid  scud,  and  flash,  and  roar, 


Amid  the  rocks  under  Bradda  Head  and  the 

deadly  swirl  of  the  Sound, 
The     boats    were    foundered,    crushed,     or 

swamped;    their    gallant    crews    were 

drowned. 

They  gathered,  a  stern  avenging  crowd,  on 

Slieu  Wallin's  lofty  crest, 
They  brought  the  White  Witch  to  her  doom,. 

in  her  shroud  of  burial  dressed; 
They  forced  her  into  the  barrel  spiked,  while 

her  shrieks  rang  shrill  and  wide ; 
They  sent  her  rolling  to  her  death  down  the 

mountain's  rocky  side. 

And  still  a  barren  track  is  left,  'mid  gorse  and 

heather-bell. 
Of  the  sentence  and  fulfilment  stern  to  coming 

years  to  tell ; 
And  pilgrims  to  the  sunny  isle,  if  they  scale 

Slieu  Wallin's  crest, 
May  see  the  "  Witch's  Way  "  to  death  marked 

on  the  hill's  broad  breast. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


TO   EDWARD  CLODD. 

Friend,  in  whose  friendship  I  am  twice  well- 
starred, 
A  debt  not  time  may  cancel  is  your  due  ; 
For  was  it  not  your  praise  that  earliest  drew^ 
On  me  obscure,  that  chivalrous  regard, 

Ev'n  his,  who,  knowing  fame's  first  steep  how 
hard. 
With  generous  lips  no  faltering  clarion  blew, 
Bidding  men  hearken  to  a  lyre  by  few 

Heeded,  nor  grudge  the  bay  to  one  more  bard  ?^ 

Bitter  the  task,  year  by  inglorious  year, 
Of  suitor  at  the  world's  reluctant  ear. 

One  cannot  sing  forever,  like  a  bird, 
For  sole  delight  of  singing  1     Him  his  mate 
Suffices,  listening  with  a  heart  elate ; 

Nor  more  his  joy,  if  all  the  rapt  heav'rv 
heard. 

Academy.  WiLLIAM  WaTSON. 


FRIENDS. 


Let  us  be  friends  :  we  may  not  now  be  more ; 
Your  silent  glances  make  but  poor  amends 
For  all  my  pain.     Speak  as  you  did  before  — 
Let  us  be  friends. 

Love  to  my  heart  its  fire  no  longer  lends ; 

'Tis  chilled  and  hardened  to  its  very  core : 
No  quickening  beat  your  presence  now  attends. 

Yet  would  I  not  forget  the  joys  of  5'ore  ; 
And  now  that   Fate  has  worked  its  cruel 
ends, 
Shake  hands  and  smile;  for  my  sake,  I  im- 
plore. 
Let  us  be  friends. 
Chambers' Journal.  SaM  WoO! 


IMPRESSIONS    OF   NEW    ROME. 
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From  ^the  New  Review. 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  N^W  ROME. 

New  Rome  is  not  the  saddening  sight 
one  expected  to  see.  In  spite  of  hideous 
modern  buildings,  reckless  destruction  of 
beautiful  things,  and  all  the  vulgarities  of 
hasty  civilization,  it  is  a  grand  city,  the 
worthy  city  of  young  Italy,  Progress 
may  be  crude,  is  often  uncomfortable,  gen- 
erally ugly  ;  but  it  has  certain  undeniable 
advantages. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  midnight 
Rome  was  a  place  of  darkness  ;  occasional 
oil-lamps  only  intensified  the  gloom,  or 
feebly  revealed  gruesome  dust-heaps  in 
the  dim,  empty  streets.  To  return  on  foot 
from  a  tea-party  to  one's  hotel  inspired  a 
sense  of  perilous  adventure.  One  hurried 
over  the  nubbly  stones,  clinging  to  the 
walls,  casting  timid  glances  this  way  and 
that,  as  though  expecting  an  ambush  at 
every  corner,  or  lurking  daggers  under 
every  arch.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  hear 
the  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet,  the  "Qui  va 
Ik?"  of  a  French  patrol  in  crossing  some 
shadowy  square.  Now,  electric  light 
chases  all  mystery  away ;  the  streets  are 
full  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  of  blazing 
cafds  and  shop-fronts ;  fountains  sparkle 
in  the  artificial  moon-rays;  all  is  bustle, 
and  gaiety,  and  life. 

Presently  the  Monte  Citorio  clock  dis- 
turbs our  sleep  with  its  quarterly  declara- 
tion of  the  hour.  At  first  one  endures  this 
cheerfully  enough,  knowing  that  its  pen- 
dulum swings  over  the  Parliament  of 
United  Italy ;  but  when  you  remember 
that  there  are  no  night  sittings  it  becomes 
a  nuisance.  By  day  —  well:  better  if  it 
struck  within  the  House  to  remind  garru- 
lous legislators  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Just  now,  in  June,  even  with  the  budget 
still  under  discussion,  many  deputies  have 
flown.  But  despite  scanty  numbers,  little 
more  than  a  quorum,  there  is  a  vast 
•  amount  of  noise.  What  a  pandemonium 
it  must  be  when  all  seats  are  filled!  For 
the  benefit  of  readers  unacquainted  with 
Rome,  I  may  say  that  the  House  is  a  lofty, 
circular  hall,  with  wide,  open  galleries  at 
the  top  for  visitors  and  the  press.  Its 
amphitheatre,  split  in  sections  by  gang- 
ways, resembles  a  huge  cake  ready  sliced, 
with  all  the  plums  —  i.e.^  the  ministers  — 


at  the  bottom.  The  ministerial  bench  is 
backed  by  a  tall  stand  supporting  the  vot- 
ing urns,  and  this  is  parted  by  a  narrow 
passage  from  the  lofty  platform  where  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  sits  enthroned 
with  the  officials  of  the  House  on  either 
side,  and  long  tables  heaped  with  docu- 
ments and  stationery. 

Italian  members  are  better  off  than 
their  English  brethren  as  regards  material 
appliances.  They  have  comfortable  seats, 
capacious  desks,  and  are  supplied  ad  libi- 
tum with  wine,  sugar,  and  water.  Many 
write  letters  and  articles  during  the  de- 
bates ;  and  one  very  active  politician, 
seldom  seen  without  a  stout  portfolio 
crammed  with  "copy,"  is  said  to  accom- 
plish most  of  his  literary  work  in  the 
House,  undisturbed  by  the  clamor  about 
him. 

Ladies  are  accommodated  in  the  gal- 
leries above  the  president's  chair;  and  no 
grating  impedes  their  view  of  the  Assem- 
bly, though,  of  course,  they  can  see  only 
the  shoulders  and  back  hair  of  the  advis- 
ers of  the  crown.  One  does  not  hear  well ; 
but  it  is  the  same  in  the  men's  galleries, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  building. 
Imbriani's  voice  seems  the  only  one  able 
to  fill  the  House ;  but  whenever  he  turns 
towards  the  centre,  his  resonant  tones  are 
noisily  echoed  from  above. 

At  the  signal  for  a  division,  a  pair  of 
voting  urns  for  each  bill  discussed  is 
placed  on  the  stand  behind  the  ministe- 
rial bench.  Black  balls  in  the  "white" 
urn  are  noes;  white  in  the  "black"  urn 
ayes.  As  the  members  file  past,  dropping 
in  their  votes,  they  are  careful  to  show 
only  closed  fingers  to  the  House  ;  but  from 
the  ladies' gallery  it  can  generally  be  de- 
tected whether  whites  or  blacks  have  it. 

Among  the  novelties  of  Rome  is  the 
Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  just  arranged  in 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  Here  are  the 
marvellous  frescoes  disinterred  from  the 
ancient  villa  discovered  beneath  the  Far- 
nesina  Palace.  They  represent  sacrifices, 
festivals,  and  varied  scenes  of  domestic 
life  with  architectural  or  landscape  back- 
grounds. The  groups  are  so  daintily 
drawn,  all  the  accessories  so  skilfully 
planned,  that  the  unnatural  length  of  the 
graceful  little  figures  never  offends  the 
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eye.  Yet  every  one  must  be  at  least  eight 
heads  high.  The  coloring  is  exquisite, 
the  scenery  charming;  we  see  the  world 
in  which  gods  walked  with  men ! 

Up-stairs,  beyond  the  wing  devoted  to 
the  Blind  Asylum,  are  treasures  of  still 
greater  value  ;  statues  raised  from  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber,  and  stained  with  the  tint  of  its 
flood.  One  headless  male  figure,  bending 
apparently  in  mortal  struggle,  is  a  triumph 
of  sculpture ;  and  its  warm,  brownish 
color  gives  it  the  effect  of  being  real  flesh 
and  blood  suddenly  turned  to  stone,  rather 
than  an  artistic  presentment  of  the  human 
form.  Other  marvels,  too,  are  there  ;  but 
the  collection  is  opened  by  now  to  the 
public,  and  has  been  described  by  experts. 
The  great  cloistered  court  that  once  rang 
with  the  strokes  of  Michel  Angelo's  chisel 
is  now  filled  with  fragments  of  classic 
work.  The  cypresses  he  loved  so  well 
rear  their  gnarled  trunks  and  ragged 
boughs  above  a  garden  of  marble ;  huge 
bulls'  heads,  broken  shafts,  exquisite 
traceries  and  bas-reliefs.  Flowers  too  are 
there,  vines,  grass,  and  pomegranates. 
There  is  a  picturesque  huddle  of  terraced 
roofs  and  trees  beyond,  a  brilliant  summer 
sky  overhead,  a  cry  of  swallows  in  the 
air;  and  as  one  turns  away  through  the 
mighty  Roman  arch  one  feels  that  here,  at 
least,  the  old  world  and  the  new  have 
joined  in  perfect  harmony. 

Another  fresh  delight  is  the  Papa  Giulio 
Museum,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  beyond  the 
Borghese  woods.  It  occupies  part  of  the 
once  sumptuous  palace  erected  by  Pope 
Julius  III.  as  a  summer  abode,  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  gardens  and  vineyards. 
Here  the  pleasure-loving  pontiff  held  his 
court,  feasted  princes  and  potentates,  and 
showered  marks  of  favor  on  Michel  An- 
gelo.  Throughout  his  five  years'  reign 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  villa,  lavish- 
ing untold  sums  upon  it,  and  neglecting 
the  gravest  affairs  of  Church  and  State  to 
superintend  the  details  of  its  decoration. 
Vignola  had  designed  it ;  Ammanati  and 
other  famous  sculptors  enriched  it  with 
their  works  ;  Zuccari  and  a  band  of  fel- 
low-painters covered  its  walls  with  fres- 
coes. Its  domestic  furniture  was  daintily 
carved  and  inlaid;  the  richest  brocades 
and  gilt  leathers  were  employed  for  its 


upholstery ;  and  everywhere  masterpieces 
of  classic  statuary  met  the  eye.  Amma- 
nati has  left  us  a  minute  description  of  all 
this  luxury,  and  some  of  the  villa's  scat- 
tered treasures  are  to  be  found  enshrined 
in  public  collections. 

How  great  would  be  the  horror  of  the 
jovial  Renaissance  pope,  so  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  joys  of  life,  could  he  now 
return  to  his  favorite  retreat  and  behold  it 
stripped  of  its  splendors,  with  smoking 
workshops  at  its  gates,  and  its  chambers 
lined  with  memorials  of  the  dead! 

For  here  are  gathered  the  results  of 
excavations  at  Falleri  and  other  Etruscan 
sites ;  stores  of  sepulchral  vases  and 
adornments,  tombs  of  every  period  of  that 
ancient  race.  There  are  even  two  speci- 
mens of  the  rare  mode  of  sepulture  that 
must  have  been,  surely,  reserved  for  he- 
roes, —  i.e.^  huge  tree-trunks  split  apart  and 
hollowed  out  sufficiently  to  admit  the  hon- 
ored dead.  In  one  of  these  the  skeleton 
remains  intact ;  a  colossal  form,  who  may 
have  played  a  great  part  in  his  day. 

The  collection  is  well  arranged  in  chron- 
ological order,  a  central  case  in  each 
room  displaying  the  finest  specimens  of 
pottery,  bronze,  gold  work,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  period. 

In  a  grass-grown  court  beneath,  enter- 
prising archaeologists  have  set  up  the 
facsimile  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
measurement  of  its  site  at  Alatri,  a  sacri- 
ficial altar,  and  a  few  fragments  of  its 
fagade  were  their  only  guides  to  the  task; 
and  the  whole  is  a  marvel  of  reconstruc- 
tive ability  and  patience,  yet  it  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  has  a  crude,  irri- 
tatingly  modern  air,  and  stirs  the  imagi- 
nation far  less  than  the  broken  sherds  and 
stones  from  the  original  building. 

Apart  from  the  Museum,  Papa  Giulio's 
villa  is  worth  a  visit,  were  it  only  for  the 
fascinating  sixteenth-century  fountain  and 
fish-pond  in  the  entrance  court.  This  is 
a  large,  sunken  basin,  encircled  by  marble 
balustrades,  and  approached  by  two  grace- 
ful flights  of  steps,  under  which  are  carved 
niches  by  the  water's  edge.  At  the  back 
is  a  recessed  inner  fountain,  draped  with 
fronds  of  maiden-hair  fern,  and  guarded  by 
charming  female  cariatidae.  Pope  Julius 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  angling  in  this  cool 
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retreat;  and  perhaps,  when  tired  with  the 
exertion  of  landing  fish,  he  may  have 
called  for  his  mule,  and  mounted  to  his 
banqueting  hall  above,  by  the  sloping  as- 
cent contrived  in  a  tower,  probably  as 
much  to  spare  him  the  fatigue  of  stairs  as 
to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  supplies  in 
times  when  "  lifts  "  were  unknown. 

The  Cesar  Borgia  apartments  in  the 
Vatican  are  one  of  the  novel  sights  of 
Rome,  after  remaining  shut  up  and  almost 
unheeded  for  centuries.  Unfortunately, 
the  books  contained  in  them  were  being 
removed  during  our  stay,  and  so,  special 
permit  notwithstanding,  the  Pinturicchio 
frescoes  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  hear- 
say. 

But  there  are  other  sights  to  be  seen  at 
the  Vatican  —  a  few  famous  statues,  for 
example.  The  library,  too,  was  open, 
with  its  precious  books  and  illuminations  ; 
but,  owing  to  its  light  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, this  hall  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  glorified  "housekeeper's  room,"  and 
it  is  a  positive  shock  to  find  treasures  of 
learning  stowed  away  in  gaily  painted 
presses  better  suited  to  contain  china, 
confections,  cates,  and  conserves.  The 
great  explosion  of  the  powder-magazine  at 
the  Vigna  Pia  did  much  damage  to  the 
Vatican,  and  all  traces  of  it  have  not  yet 
been  cleared  away.  One  is  tempted  to 
regret  that  the  hideous  splendors  sent  to 
the  pope,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
should  have  escaped  so  lightly.  Pius 
IX.  has  lost  a  foot  in  his  gaudy  glass  pre- 
sentment; but  the  huge  malachite  vases, 
and  other  painful  objects,  are  unhappily 
intact. 

Even  this  last  stronghold  of  Papal 
Rome  cannot  keep  quite  aloof  from  the 
world  of  to-day.  Driving  up  the  pictur- 
esque sunken  way  behind  St.  Peter's,  one 
sees  this  huge  monument  of  pontifical 
pride  faced  by  the  realism  of  roses  and 
artichokes  in  the  homely  garden  sloping 
upwards  from  the  opposite  wall,  and,  on 
coming  in  sight  of  the  traditional  red  and 
yellow  guards  at  the  gate  one  also  beholds 
a  modern  Italian  sentry  pacing  a  parapet 
close  by.  Stepping  forth  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  still  dazed  by 
visions  of  the  things  of  beauty  within,  one 
looks  down  on  the  vulgar  ugliness  of  Prk 


di  Castello,  with  its  acres  of  yellow  bar- 
racks, dusty  streets,  and  forlornly  flaunting 
cafds.  Yonder  seam  on  Monte  Mario  is 
where  its  olives  are  torn  apart  by  a  funic- 
ular tram  ;  on  every  side,  monstrous  new 
erections  have  started  up  to  block  out  the 
familiar  landmarks  of  ancient  Rome. 
Even  in  the  beautiful  garden  behind  the 
Vatican,  where  the  pope  takes  the  air,  a 
modern  chalet,  built  for  his  use,  raises  its 
incongruous  walls  against  a  background 
of  ilex  groves  and  pines. 

After  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Corso  with 
its  turmoil  of  traffic  and  improvements,  its 
endless  crowd  and  innumerable  milliners* 
shops,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  into  Via  Mar- 
gutta  and  find  that  haunt  of  art-students 
almost  unchanged.  It  is  cleaner  than  of 
old  ;  the  street  corners  are  no  longer 
grievous  to  eye  and  nose,  the  antiquity 
dealers  have  smartened  up  their  dens  ; 
but  well-known  groups  at  every  door  still 
furnish  studies  of  "  models "  at  home. 
There  are  the  traditional  Roman  matrons 
with  their  arms  akimbo,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  mountainous  busts,  the  sandalled,  be- 
ribboned  peasants,  the  pretty  girls  with 
embroidered  Abruzzi  aprons,  and  the  imp- 
ish little  boys,  who  have  filled  so  many 
miles  of  paper  and  canvas  I  There  is  the 
well-known  entrance,  dusty  and  dingy  as 
of  yore,  with  scraps  of  broken  sculpture 
flanking  its  stairs,  leading  to  the  terraced 
garden,  with  roses  streaming  everywhere 
over  tangles  of  greenery  in  the  midst  of 
a  rabbit  warren  of  studios.  Turning 
through  a  dim  archway  where  girls  are 
stitching  tarnished  gold  lace  on  costumes, 
and  up  a  flight  of  outer  steps,  we  reach 
Costa's  door. 

Little  need  to  chaunt  the  praise  of  Gio- 
vanni Costa  to  English  ears  !  His  contri- 
butions to  London  galleries  have  long 
taught  us  that  new  Italy  can  achieve  some 
work  worthy  to  rank  with  that  of  her  mas- 
ters of  old.  No  show-studio  this,  no 
striving  after  effect,  no  clap-trap  accesso- 
ries to  catch  the  public  taste.  It  is  a 
workroom,  a  grave,  harmonious  interior 
with  only  the  adornments  and  artistic 
litter  required  for  daily  use.  But  every 
easel  holds  a  masterpiece,  and  other  treas- 
ures are  stacked  carelessly  against  the 
walls.    Its  southern  owner,  with  his  strong 
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Roman  face,  thought-lined,  ironic,  and 
kindly,  has  a  northern  appreciation  of  na- 
ture, and  delights  in  the  poetry  of  lonely 
wastes.  Rendered  by  his  brush,  a  few 
bushes,  spikes  of  yellow  broom,  a  patch  of 
broken  ground,  and  a  shadowy  mountain- 
top,  express  the  mystery  of  the  Campagna. 
We  turn  from  one  scene  to  another  with 
ever  increasing  admiration  ;  each  seems 
more  exquisite  than  the  last,  perfect  in 
technique  as  in  feeling.  Richest  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  suggestive  charm,  is  the  view 
of  Monte  Circeo  with  a  stretch  of  shining 
sea  beyond  a  red-brown  desolate  fore- 
ground. But  the  artist  does  not  confine 
himself  to  landscape  alone.  Here  is  a  por- 
trait of  his  daughter,  a  winsome  little  child 
clad  in  dull,  soft.  Oriental  blue,  a  marvel- 
lous triumph  of  color.  Then  an  oblong 
closed  frame  on  a  tall  easel  is  opened  to 
our  gaze,  and  we  see  the  famous  "  Caria- 
tide  Ligure."  It  is  a  watercolor  drawing 
representing  a  peasant  girl  of  the  Riviera 
descending  steps  between  narrow,  white 
walls,  with  a  bronze  pail  poised  on  her 
head.  The  tint  of  the  cloudless  sky,  seen 
through  a  fringe  of  olive  boughs,  is  re- 
peated in  the  ribbon  adorning  the  maiden's 
strong  young  throat.  She  faces  the  spec- 
tator with  a  carelessly  radiant  smile,  un- 
conscious of  her  lightly  borne  burden,  full 
of  the  joy  of  life,  the  incarnation  of 
southern  spring-tide,  and  equally  heedless 
of  storms  to  come.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
poetic  realism,  and  its  high  finish — for 
Costa  is  not  of  the  impressionist  school 
—  in  no  way  diminishes  its  vigor. 

•Most  travellers  are  familiar  with  the 
sights  of  Tivoli,  its  cascades  and  temples, 
its  glens  and  olive  woods;  but  for  some 
years  past  few  have  been  allowed  to  pen- 
etrate the  enchanted  precincts  of  Villa 
d'Este,  to  enjoy  its  wondrous  outlook  over 
mountain  and  plain,  or  listen  to  the  voice 
of  its  many  waters  in  its  bird-haunted 
groves.  So  we  eagerly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  its  present  owner.  Prince  Cardinal 
H ,  to  visit  his  beautiful  home.  Dis- 
cretion forbids  details  of  private  hospitality 
and  kindness ;  but  we  may  say  that  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  gate  by  the 
cathedral,  where  a  row  of  peasants  leant 
resting  in  theshade,  a  glamour  of  sixteenth- 
century  Italy  was  about  us,  the  work-a-day 
world  banished,  forgotten  !  One  modern 
association,  however,  joined  in  the  charm; 
for  in  these  halls  the  Abbd  Listzhad  lived 
and  made  music,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
an  echo  of  his  mighty  chords  might  still 
be  lingering  among  the  frescoed  forms 
overhead.  The  endless  rooms  and  fasci- 
nating little  oratory  niched  among  them 


are  all  decorated  by  Zuccaro's  brush,  and 
in  their  cool,  dim  space  we  forgot  the  heat 
without ;  so  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  issue 
forth  on  terrace  and  loggia,  and  find  the 
green  world  of  Latium  still  bathed  in  a 
glory  of  light. 

The  spell  lasted  even  when  rushing 
Romewards  through  the  olives  and  across 
the  Campagna  in  a  smoky  tramcar.  Then, 
most  piquant  of  contrasts,  the  evening 
was  spent  in  a  literary  house,  discussing 
modern  problems  with  noted  politicians 
and  wits. 

Another  memorable  day  took  us  to 
Rocca  di  Papa.  Again  we  steam  across 
the  flowery  wastes  of  the  Campagna,  be- 
tween regiments  of  scarlet  poppies  and 
yellow  marigolds.  Fields  of  corn,  swept 
by  the  strong  wind  from  the  hills,  are 
swaying,  heaving,  shimmering,  a  sea  of 
greenish  silver.  The  air  is  scented  with 
new-mown  hay,  where  workers  are  busy 
with  scythe  and  rake — all  is  brightness 
and  movement.  Even  grey  towers,  broken 
arches,  and  castellated  farms  have  lost 
their  solemnity  this  jocund,  breezy  day. 
The  train  halts  among  the  olive-yards  at 
Frascuti,  now  modernized  into  a  fashion- 
able resort.  We  pass  the  trimmest  of 
public  parks,  and  are  soon  bowling  past 
cypress-guarded  Edens,  and  winding  up  a 
rustic  road  hedged  with  honeysuckle  and 
eglantine.  Then,  through  ranks  of  chest- 
nuts and  clumps  of  oak,  lit  up  here  and 
there  by  streaks  of  golden  broom,  we  see 
new  hills  at  every  turn,  new  glimpses  of 
the  waving  Campagna. 

Now  straight  ahead  rises  the  Alban 
Mount,  with  the  convent  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  a  white  spot  among  the  trees  on 
its  crest.  We  talk  of  the  togaed  heroes 
that  once  climbed  the  stones  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  but  only  see  a  brown  torrent 
of  roofs  tumbling  headlong  fronp  the  vul- 
ture's nest  of  Rocca  di  Papa. 

Soon  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  town  on 
the  neck  of  a  promontory  commanding  all 
Latium.  The  sea  is  a  faint  white  line 
beyond  the  multi-colored  plain.  Distant 
mountains  are  veiled — even  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Lateran  rise  like  pale  ghosts  above 
misty  Rome,  and  a  dull  haze  obscures  the 
Sabine  hills.  We  are  on  an  irregular 
piazza,  half  surrounded  by  ruinous  old 
houses  and  unfinished  new  ones.  The 
fountain  in  the  middle  splashes  spasmod- 
ically as  the  wind  drives  its  jets  this  way 
and  that.  A  fringe  of  ragged  stone  pines 
skirts  the  wall  of  a  graveyard  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  We  glance  up  the  precifjitous 
main  street,  apparently  closed  by  a  second 
fountain,  but  then  splitting  into  a  tangle 
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of  more  precipitous  lanes  ascending  to 
the  ruined  Borgian  fortress,  now  peace- 
fully tenanted  by  watchers  of  the  stars. 

Beyond  the  town  stretches  a  range  of 
hills  densely  covered  with  chestnuts  and 
beeches  —  fold  after  fold  of  soft  greenery, 
plunging  into  the  greener  depths.  The 
corner  house  of  the  main  street,  fronting 
the  piazza,  has  a  tablet  over  its  door  to 
record  the  residence  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio. 
That  genial  patriot  and  statesman  had 
artistic  as  well  as  literary  tastes,  and 
passed  one  or  two  summers  of  his  impe- 
cunious youth  dreaming  of  great  pictures, 
producing  bad  ones,  and  revelling  in  a 
somewhat  Bohemian  freedom.  His  "  Ri- 
cordi  "  gives  a  delightful  account  of  these 
vagabond  experiences  and  of  Roman  coun- 
try life  and  manners  in  the  "twenties." 
Such  guitar-thrumming,  such  love-stories, 
such  jinks,  and,  best  of  all,  such  a  deli- 
ciously  make-shift  encampment  among  the 
rats  and  bats  and  family  portraits  of  the 
Sforza  Castle  at  Genzano  ! 

Rocca  di  Papa  was  almost  deserted  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  Summer  visitors 
had  not  yet  poured  in;  the  natives,  in 
spite  of  the  brisk  south-wester,  were  tak- 
ing their  daily  snooze.  Only  two  high- 
booted  men  were  lounging  half  awake  on 
the  piazza ;  two  peasants  crumpled  on 
pack-mules  riding  up  the  street;  a  few 
babies  playing  on  doorsteps ;  and  half-a- 
dozen  fowls  pecking  tit-bits  in  the  gutter. 

After  rest  and  tea  in  a  house  fronting 
D'Azeglio's  garden  —  where  our  hostess, 
albeit  a  leader  of  Roman  society,  played 
the  housewife  to  perfection,  flitting  to  and 
fro  over  the  bricks  of  her  rustic  quarters 
with  dainty  kilted  skirts  —  we  set  off  to 
the  Madonna  del  Tufo,  a  miracle-work- 
ing shrine  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
gazed  down  on  the  cupolaed  ridge  of  Cas- 
tel  Gandolfo,  overhanging  the  lake  of  Al- 
bano.  No  need  of  description  here  ;  the 
names  suffice  to  celebrate  the  oft-sung 
scene. 

A  short  climb  through  the  trees  brought 
us  to  the  rear  of  the  castle  rock,  little  be- 
neath the  level  of  its  ruined  gate,  and  here 
we  were  speedily  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  small  boys  pouring  forth  from  caves  and 
crannies  to  demand  soldi  in  a  *'money-or- 
your-life"  tone  which  suited  the  descend- 
ants of  a  brigand  line.  A  little  more 
climbing,  and  we  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  ancient  crater,  popularly  known  as 
Hannibal's  Camp,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cavo.  Here  legend,  if  not  history,  says 
that  the  Carthaginian  rested  his  troops 
before  swooping  down  into  the  plain. 
Girt  about  by  mountains  and  cliffs,  this 


green  basin   resembles  a  pasture  in  the 
heart   of  the    Alps.     The   sacred   mount 
beckoned  to   us   in  vain  ;  both   time  and 
energy  failed  for  its   steep   ascent ;    we 
were  content  to  stand  on  a  lower  ridge  and 
contemplate  the  pages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory unrolled  at  our  feet.     Then  we  drove 
down   through   the   chestnuts,  with   ever 
and  again  fresh  glimpses  of  lake,  sea,  and 
mountains.     It  was  hard   to  realize  that 
this  sylvan  solitude  was  little  more  than 
two  hours  from  Rome.     Now  and  then  a 
pack-mule  clattered  past,  and,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  ways,  peasants  resting  on  a  bank 
with  their  guns  seemed  posed  as  brigands 
waiting  for  their  prey.     Soon  the   scene 
changes  ;  we  are  skirting  the  walls  of  the 
Chigi  park,  where  giant  trees  and  dense 
thickets  might  well  bar  approach  to  some 
sleeping  princess,  and  then  pass  a  rustic 
green  that  seems  a  bit  of  England  with  its 
palings,  poplars,  and  grazing  cows.     But 
the  next  moment  we  are  recalled  to  Italy 
by  the  sight  of  teams  of  cream-white  oxen, 
painted   carts,  sandalled  peasants,  and  a 
huge  stone  archway  overgrown  with  roses 
and  ivy,  and   flanked  by  cypresses  from 
which  cataracts  of  banksia  pour  down  in 
fragrant  trails.     The  houses  of  L'Ariccia 
close  about  us  open  out  on  a  broad  piazza 
overlooking  the  plain  ;  one  glimpse  of  the 
glowing  landscape  is  ours,  one  glance  at 
the  twin  fountains  crowned  with   masses 
of   yellow   nasturtium,  and   then,  palaces 
and  hovels  left  behind,  we  enter  that  won- 
derful avenue  of  ancient  trees   known  as 
the  "  Galleria  di  Sopra,"and  look  between 
bossy  ilex  trunks  to  the  olive  slopes  and 
vineyards  below.     Houses   again,  stately 
palaces,   terraced    gardens;    and    here   is 
Albano.     It  is  quite  a  town.     There  are 
many   people,   many  cafds,  and    half  the 
shops  are   devoted  to  yellow   boots   and 
shoes.     Again  the  ilexes  meet  overhead  ; 
the  scenery  is   more  enchanting  than  be- 
fore.    Ah!  there  are  the  famous  Barberini 
pines  ;  there  the  lovely  Torlonia  grounds, 
the    ideal  of  Italian  landscape  !     One   of 
its  elements,  however,  defies  analysis,  for 
who  can  explain  the  magic  of  the  Roman 
pine?     Strictly    speaking,    it    should    be 
ugly;   what  is  the  charm  of  a  tall,  bare, 
grey   trunk,  topped   by  a   ball   of  rough, 
dark  green  spikes?     Yet  these  trees  are 
strangely  fascinating,  especially  when  set 
in  stiff   rows,   like   pins.     Why   is   this? 
Does    the   charm    consist    in   their    utter 
unlikeness  to  other  trees,  in  the  rugged 
energy  and  assertiveness  of  their  mode  of 
growth  ?     Cedar,  ilex,  larch,  beech,  birch, 
almost  any  other  tree,  is  more  beautiful  ia 
itself  than  the  umbrella  pine  ;  yet  not  one 
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of  them  impresses  the  imagination  with 
anything  like  the  same  force.  That  Bar- 
berini  grove  of  weirdly  slanting  trunks 
stirs  us  to  an  almost  reverential  delight, 
as  though  suddenly  beholding  a  company 
of  gods  !  What  is  the  secret  of  the  pines  ? 
Not  mere  size  and  unwontedness.  A  drove 
of  elephants  in  a  sheepfold  would  excite 
no  such  emotion.  No;  the  charm  is  of  a 
subtler  kind.  Perhaps  the  mystery  of  an- 
cient Rome  still  lurks  in  these  trees  1 

Now  we  reach  Castel  Gandolfo,  and, 
for  once  in  our  lives,  sympathize  with  the 
pope,  seeing  that  his  rdle  of  "prisoner  of 
the  Vatican"  compels  him  to  renounce 
his  summer  palace.  Loss  of  the  temporal 
power,  forsooth  I  What  is  that  compared 
with  the  loss  of  Castel  Gandolfo ! 

High  above  the  opposite  rim  of  the  lake 

—  an  emerald  set  deep  in  an  emerald  cup 

—  soars  the  cone  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  with 
its  jumble  of  roofs  flying  down  hill,  as 
though  pursued  by  tumbling  rocks.  We 
smile  at  it,  as  at  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 
Higher  still,  and  now  seen  in  its  full  maj- 
esty, rises  the  sacred  mount  we  had  so 
indolently  refused  to  climb.  Cardinal 
York's  monastery,  that  white  speck  among 
the  trees,  on  the  site  of  Jove's  temple,  has 
just  been  converted  into  an  hotel.  If  the 
shade  of  Jupiter  Latialis  still  haunted  the 
cloister  while  only  silent  monks  passed  to 
and  fro,  it  will  be  finally  exorcised  by  the 
cries  of  knapsacked  tourists.  Nor  will 
a  phantom  Juno  care  to  linger  there,  watch- 
ing "contending  hosts"  of  porters  and 
donkey-boys. 

Another  mile  or  so  through  shady  ranks 
of  ilex,  more  glimpses  of  the  storied  land 
glorified  by  writers  of  all  nations,  the  fra- 
grance of  roses  and  vine-blossoms  in  the 
air,  every  olive-tree  gemmed  with  myriads 
of  tiny  white  stars,  pictures  at  every  step 

—  now  of  staidly  pacing  seminarists,  or 
stately  oxen  —  then  a  string  of  wine-carts 
with  drivers  nodding  on  the  hooded  seats 
inherited  from  Etruscan  wagons,  and  wide- 
awake, barking,  bristly  dogs  scampering 
along  side.  Then  across  open  ground, 
past  wooded  gorges  and  rocky  ravines,  we 
clatter  over  the  stones  of  Marino,  where 
the  life  of  many  centuries  seems  strangely 
mixed.  We  see  a  bustling  modern  town 
of  shoemakers,  barbers,  and  cafds,  a  de- 
cayed city  of  princely  mansions  and  ter- 
raced gardens,  ill-used  omnibus  horses 
drinking  from  a  grand  marble  tank,  a 
painter's  paradise  of  shadowy  lanes,  steep 
steps,  and  grimy  archways,  beautiful  slat- 
ternly women,  bright-eyed,  ragged  chil- 
dren, card-playing,  wine-bibbing  men,  and 
wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade.     We 
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see  an  ideal  landscape  from  a  piazza  mis- 
adorned  by  an  abominable  group  of  brand- 
new  marble  figures,  and  down  the  next 
dark  street  come  to  an  exquisite  fountain 
fed  by  tawny  Tritons  and  sea-gods.  Close 
by  soars  the  huge  pinky-brown  mass  of 
the  Colonna  palace,  with  the  emblematic 
column  at  its  stupendous  gate.  We  pass 
ruined  walls,  convent  gardens,  waste 
ground,  glance  up  the  steep  causeway, 
once  the  main  entrance  to  the  town,  skirt 
a  modern  public  garden  with  geometrical 
flower-beds  terraced  on  the  flank  of  a 
precipice,  and,  through  a  suburb  of  mean 
new  houses,  descend  to  the  station  by  the 
quarries  in  the  gorge  beneath. 

The  railway  route  to  Rome  runs  past 
many  well-known  ruins  and  broken  arches, 
with  glimpses  of  the  tombs  on  the  Appian 
way,  through  fields  of  flowers  and  the 
rich  brown  earth  of  the  pozzolana  dig- 
gings. There  is  a  nursery  garden  at  the 
edge  of  Rome,  where  all  the  sheds  and 
outbuildings  are  encrusted  with  scraps  of 
ancient  sculpture  found  on  the  spot.  The 
display  of  these  graven  stones  seems 
ironical  in  the  shadow  of  the  hideous 
rows  of  tenement  houses  piled  up  just 
beyond  by  the  station.  We  drove  down 
to  Monte  Citorio  through  the  crowded 
evening  streets,  our  heads  full  of  beautiful 
scenes  and  a  most  bewildering  variety  of 
impressions. 

But  the  dominating  impression  of  our 
brief  stay  is  that  Rome  is  a  revivified 
city.  A  spring  of  energy  is  welling 
through  its  veins.  Its  aspect  on  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Statuto  was  enough  to  show 
that  neither  political  complications  nor 
financial  anxieties  had  crushed  the  general 
gladness  of  life.  There  is  plenty  of  toil 
nevertheless  as  well  as  play;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  work  is  set  by  king,  ministers, 
and  commons.  Even  on  this  national 
holidav  the  House  met  as  usual,  and  the 
sovereign  certainly  took  no  rest.  This  is 
how  King  Umberto  spent  the  day.  Arriv- 
ing at  3  A.M.  from  Lombardy,  he  was  on 
horseback  by  eight  o'clock  reviewing  his 
troops.  Then  came  his  usual  routine  of 
State  business.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  at 
the  hospital  conferring  the  gold  medal  for 
military  valor  on  Captain  Spaccamela,  the 
hero  of  the  powder-magazine,  who,  at  the 
terrible  explosion  a  few  weeks  before, 
saved  so  many  lives  and  nearly  lost  his 
own.  An  hour  later  he  was  presiding  over 
the  learned  Assembly  of  the  Lincei,  and 
listening,  apparently  untired,  to  a  very 
long  astronomical  discourse.  Then,  in 
the  evening,  he  gratified  his  people  by 
attending  the  grand  display  of  fireworks. 
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known  as  the  Girandola,  on  the  Pincian 
hill. 

All  Rome  was  ablaze  that  night;  and 
the  Corso,  lined  by  pyramids  of  clustered 
lamps  and  filled  from  wall  to  wall  by  a 
slowly  moving  throng,  had  a  curiously 
splendid  effect.  Everywhere  joyous 
crowds,  joyous  music;  everywhere  the 
radiance  of  electric  light !  Yet  we  had 
to  leave  this  fascinating  city,  and  our  only 
resource  was  to  do  as  many  departing 
travellers  have  done  before,  and,  hurrying 
to  the  Trevi  fountain,  cast  pence  into  its 
waters  to  ensure  our  speedy  return. 

L.  ViLLARI. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE   HISTORY  OF  A   FAILURE. 

I. 

"The  longer  I  live,"  wrote  the  Philos- 
opher, with  extreme  velocity,  "  the  more 
strongly  am  1  convinced  that  parental  af- 
fection—  a  mere  instinct  inherited  from 
pre-historic  brutes  —  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  snail-like  progression  of  mankind. 
This  unreasoning  sentiment  preserves  spe- 
cies which  otherwise,  happily  for  the  sur- 
viving '  fittest ' " 

"  Please,  sir,  Mrs.  Jufliins." 

"Mrs.  whom,  Maria.?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  could  not  be  interrupted  ?  " 

"No  blame  to  Maria,  sir,  please,  sir. 
The  blame,  sir,  belongs  to  me.  I  wouldn't 
take  no  denial,"  answered  a  shrill  female 
voice,  as  a  gaunt  form,  dingily  attired,  ob- 
truded itself  upon  the  Philosopher's  aston- 
ished presence.  "  Maria,  sir,  done  her 
duty,  but  I  said,  *  If  so  be  you  had  the 
feelings  of  a  man ' " 

"  I  will  thank  you,  Mrs.  Juffins  —  if  your 
name  be  Juffins — to  express  yourself 
briefly  and  to  the  point." 

"My  name  Juffins,  sir.?  When  I've 
washed  for  you  these  five  years  !  I  'oped, 
sir,  being  as  I'd  given  you  satisfaction, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  shirt  button  unre- 
paired—  which  the  socks,  too,  oftens  re- 
quiring attention,  by  reason  of  no  lady  to 
overlook  toes  and  heels  — —  " 

"  Mrs.  Juffins,  to  the  point  I  beg.  Your 
business  ?  " 

"My  business,  sir,  was  to  request"  — 
the  tone  became  more  pleading  —  "as 
you'd  advance  a  trifle,  sir,  on  the  washing, 
to  make  up  the  payments,  as  must  be  in 
advance,  for  my  poor  husband  at  the  Con- 
valescent 'Ome  ;  which  all  my  gentlemen 
I'm  asking,  sir,  and  I'll  do  the  washing 
that  faithful " 


A  warning  hand  was  raised  by  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

"  Mrs.  Juffins,  excuse  me.  The  facts 
as  to  your  husband  .?" 

"  My  husband,  sir,  poor  fellow  !  he  was 
nigh  crippled  all  the  winter  with  rheumat- 
ics ;  'as  had  rheumatic  fever  in  his  youth, 
sir,  and  catching  cold  last  November  — 
getting  wet,  sir,  to  the  skin,  through  being 
a  steeple-jack " 

"Do  I  understand,  Mrs.  Juffins,  that 
you  married  a  man  who  had  had  rheumatic 
fever .?" 

"  Why,  lor',  sir,  it  were  in  his  youth  ! 
He  was  well  enough  when  we  was  mar- 
ried, only  at  times  a  few  twinges  —  as  the 
doctor  warned  him  always  to  be  careful; 
but  never  nothing  to  lay  him  by  again, 
till " 

Once  more  the  Philosopher  raised  his 
hand. 

"  Do  I  gather  that  you  married  this 
man  in  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
subject  to  rheumatic  twinges  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  weren't  the  sort  to  forsake 
a  man  for  that  —  as  had  gone  to  school 
together  and  all !  I  hope,  sir,  no  one  'uld 
think  that  of  me.  A  good  husband  as 
ever  were,  and  a  good  father." 

"  Father  !  "  exclaimed  the  Philosopher. 

*'Six  children,  sir,  poor  things!  and 
the  youngest  but  five  weeks  old,  a  weakly 
little  fellow  —  more's  the  pity  —  as  I  shall 
have  hard  work  to  rear.  W^hich,  as  I 
says  to  Maria,  '  If  the  gentleman  have  the 
feelings  of  a  man '  " 

"Enough,  enough,  Mrs.  Juffins,"  said 
the  Philosopher,  rising.  "  To  countenance 
the  proceedings  implied  by  your  narrative 
would  forswear  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime." 

The  dingy  visitor's  perplexed  counte- 
nance changed  to  an  expression  of  pitiful 
entreaty. 

"Sir,  you  won't  deny  me?  I've  only 
one  more  gentleman  to  ask.  'Taint  as  if 
you'd  lose  a  penny,  sir.  I'd  wash  for  you 
that  faithful!  —  and  the  doctor  says  it's 
the  one  chance.  Two  months  at  the  sea- 
side, sir,  and  the  money  as  is  advanced 
for  funeral  expenses  returned  if  so  be  he 
comes  'ome " 

"  Those  expenses,  now,"  interposed  the 
Philosopher,  "I  would  willingly  defray. 
Should  your  husband  remain  at  home,  and 
—  er  —  succumb,  apply  to  me.  But  a 
rheumatic  existence  !  My  worthy  person, 
charity  misplaced  is  a  sin.  Enough.  Re- 
turn to  your  wash-tub,  and  leave  your  hus- 
band to  Nature." 

"And  don't  it  move  your  heart,  sir,  to 
think  of  my  weakly  babe  struggling  up 
without  a  father  .?  " 
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"As  to  that  sad  encroachment  upon  the 
infant  world,  the  point  is  too  painful  for 
discussion.  My  advice,  Mrs.  Juffins  — 
Juffins,  I  think  you  said?  —  is  leave  that 
to  Nature  too." 

The  Philosopher  opened  the  door  and 
bowed.  Mrs.  Juffins  stood  transfixed  and 
staring.  Then,  wholly  overwhelmed  by 
proportions  so  magnificent,  coupled  with 
a  bend  so  stupendous  of  so  lofty  a  head, 
she  found  herself  mechanically  curtseying, 
and  without  another  word  retired.  Had 
the  Philosopher  heard  her  subsequently 
remarking  to  Maria  that,  for  all  be  was 
such  a  fine-looking  gentleman,  his  heart 
was  like  a  stone,  he  would  have  felt  him- 
self highly  complimented. 

"  Herbert  Spencer,  matchless  benefac- 
tor !  Would  that  thou  wert  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  I  thy  vizier ! "  ejaculated 
the  Philosopher,  opening  the  window  to 
remove  any  lingering  trace  of  Mrs  Juf- 
fins. 

II. 

A  REPLY  —  an  echo,  highly  pleasing, 
of  the  Philosopher's  opinions  —  had  come 
to  the  letter  so  unseasonably  interrupted, 
and  once  more  his  voluble  pen  was  run- 
ning over  similar  sheets,  designed  for  the 
same  friend. 

"  The  time  has  arrived,"  it  wrote,  "  when 
I  may  confide  to  you,  my  dear  Constantia, 
that  you  of  all  women  fulfil  the  ideal  of 
my  dreams  ;  that  I  regard  you  of  all  women 
worthiest  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  my 
principles.  Your  intellectual  brow,  your 
noble  form,  your  serenity,  your  perfect 
health,  the  antecedents,  physiological  and 
mental,  of  your  derivation  (into  which  I 
have  minutely  inquired),  all  designate  you 
as  my  chosen  one,  as  her  whom,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  desired  in  vain  —  a  bride  be- 
fitting a  philosopher.  May  I,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  be  informed  whether 
your  views  upon  this  point  meet  my  own  ?  " 

Leaving  the  pen  to  pursue  its  course, 
we  may  in  brief  assert  that  Constantia's 
views  did  thus  meet;  that  the  bachelor 
rooms  of  the  Philosopher  were  quickly 
exchanged  for  a  house  in  Harley  Street; 
and  that  there  was  added  unto  him  a  Phi- 
losopheress. 

The  pair  were  objects  of  universal  ad- 
miration. Two  beings  of  stature  so  no- 
ble, of  physical  contour  so  faultless,  might 
have  served  as  models  of  our  first  par- 
ents —  we  apologize  —  of  our  first  human 
parents. 

In  due  season  a  little  family  gathered 
around  them,  regarded  by  the  Philoso- 
pher in  a  mathematical  light,  as  the  nec- 
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essary  product  of  such  an  union.  Those 
fine  boys,  those  symmetrical  girls,  were 
contributions  presented  —  as  pictures  are 
presented  to  the  nation  —  by  himself  and 
Constantia  to  the  world.  What  a  posterity 
might  hereafter  proceed  from  those  begin- 
nings, if  only  they  proved  themselves 
faithful  to  the  principles  whence  they 
sprang  —  in  other  words,  were  their  own 
matrimonial  alliances  similarly  regulated! 
The  Philosopher  was  now  doubly  con- 
vinced that  such  matters  should  be  man- 
aged by  the  State  —  if  the  State  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  ! 

"  In,  say,  two  generations,  disease,  even 
sickliness,  would  be  the  exception  instead 
of  the  rule.  Death  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  way  cleared,  evolution 
would  proceed.  You  and  I,  Constantia, 
must  regard  ourselves  in  the  light  of 
pioneers.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
rubbish  in  that  way.  Rubbish  has  been 
allowed  to  accumulate.  We  must  reso- 
lutely set  our  faces,  Constantia,  against 
accumulation  of  rubbish." 

"  Human  rubbish,  you  mean,"  said  Con- 
stantia, whose  understanding  moved  at  the 
rate  of  some  half-mile,  metaphorically, 
behind  that  of  her  husband. 

"  Quite  so.  I  refer  to  the  unfortunate 
of  our  race.  Why  unfortunate?  Because 
inferior.  Never  mind  how.  Physically, 
mentally,  socially,  what  matter?  The  re- 
sult is  the  same.  Much  foolish  senti- 
mentality is  afloat.  You  and  I,  Constantia, 
have  abjured  sentimentality.  To  clear  the 
way  for  the  evolution  of  mankind — that 
is  one  of  our  objects.  To  assist  practically 
in  the  evolution  itself  —  that  is  another." 

"  Quite  so,"  echoed  Constantia. 

All  the  best  modern  rules  for  health- 
preservation  were  with  religious  strictness 
obeyed  in  the  Philosopher's  household. 
The"  consequences  during  several  years 
were  eminently  satisfactory.  But  at  length 
a  boy  was  born  who  defied  rules.  What 
could  be  more  perplexing  ?  He  had  been 
born  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
as  his  two  elder  brothers  and  his  three 
sisters.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
—  here  the  Philosopher's  investigations 
were  exceedingly  minute  —  why  this  child 
should  differ  from  the  rest.  Yet  the  food 
which  nourished  them  disagreed  with  him. 
The  air  which  gave  them  strength  gave 
him  cold. 

"  He  has  a  weakly  constitution,"  said 
the  doctor. 

The  Philosopher  received  this  verdict 
in  astonished  dismay,  quickly  followed  by 
indignation. 

"  Impossible  !    There  has  never  been  a 
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weakly  constitution  in  either  his  mother's 
family  or  my  own." 

"  There  is  one  now  for  the  first  time, 
then,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Mr.  Pillule  is  impecunious,  my  dear," 
observed  the  Philosopher  in  private. 
"  He  is  trading  on  us." 

The  doctor  was  dismissed. 

But  ere  long  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  The  mysterious,  the  inex- 
plicable boy  was  again  indisposed. 

"  He  has  a  weakly  constitution,"  said 
the  second  doctor,  as  though  mimicking 
the  first. 

Now  this  second  doctor  stood  high  in 
his  profession ;  moreover,  he  was  a  man 
of  science.  The  Philosopher  was  shaken, 
but  expressed  a  desire  for  further  advice. 
The  learned  doctor  smiled,  and  consented. 
The  most  celebrated  authority  of  the  day 
was  called  in,  and  a  consultation  held  over 
the  abnornal  child. 

"  I  beg,"  said  the  Philosopher,  "  that 
you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion," 

"  My  opinion,"  replied  the  Authority, 
"  is  very  simple.  The  boy  has  a  weakly 
constitution." 

•'  In  other  words,"  he  added,  attributing 
the  Philosopher's  blank  gaze  to  the  nat- 
ural concern  of  a  parent,  "  there  is  no 
organic  disease.  With  care,  there  may 
never  be  any.  With  care,  he  may  do  as 
well  as  eight  out  of  ten —  in  fact,  better. 
Care  is  the  one  point  needed.  Good- 
morning." 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  Philosopher, 
waking  as  from  a  trance.  "  Care,  you 
say.     Care,  for  what  object  ?  " 

''  For  the  prevention  of  organic  disease  ; 
for  the  preservation  of  life." 

"With  a  view  finally  to  his  becoming  a 
strong  man,  the  father  of  strong  chil- 
dren ?" 

"As  to  his  becoming  what  we  call  a 
strong  man,  I  fear  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for;  but  with  a  view  to  his  becom- 
ing stronger  as  a  man  than  as  a  child,  able 
to  enjoy  existence  quite  as  well  —  it  may 
be,  quite  as  long  — as  many  more  robust. 
A  moderate  aim,  but  common  to  thou- 
sands. Thousands  of  old  men,  alive  and 
happy  to-day,  have  attained  their  present 
age  under  like  conditions.  You  have  no 
cause,  I  assure  you  —  care  always  re- 
membered—  for  alarm.  Once  more,  good- 
morning." 

With  a  heavy  step  the  Philosopher  re- 
paired to  Constantia. 

"Sir  Thomas,"  he  said,  "has  been 
talking  in  a  manner  positively  immoral." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  returned,  wide-eyed, 
the  Philosopheress. 


"  Care  the  one  point  needed  !  Care ! 
No  cause,  care  remembered,  for  alarm ! 
Alarm  !  Beyond  a  certain  point,  medical 
interference  should  be  forbidden.  The 
State  should  regulate  it.  ^Thousands  of 
old  men!'  'An  aim  common  to  thou- 
sands ! '     Good  heavens  !" 

"  Pray  explain  yourself,  dear  Postle- 
thvvaite.  I  have  not  altogether  followed 
you." 

The  Philosopher  thereupon  repeated 
the  Authority's  opinion. 

"We  must  look  the  matter  in  the  face, 
Constantia,"  he  said.  "It  lies  indeed  in 
a  nutshell.  We  must  have  courage  to 
confess  that  we  are  the  origin  of  a  Failure." 

"Not  altogether  a  Failure,  Postle- 
thwaite,"  said  the  Philosopheress,  with  a 
deprecating  smile.  "  He  is  a  pretty  little 
fellow.  In  fact,  I  own  to  thinking  him 
the  prettiest  of  them  all." 

"There  it  is,  Constantia!  There  it  is  ! 
I  see  the  danger  but  too  clearly.  Fore- 
warned, forearmed.  Have  patience  while 
I  expound  to  you  my  views." 

Thus  adjured,  the  Philosopheress  ap- 
plied herself  in  Juno-like  serenity  to  listen  ; 
while  the  Philosopher,  from  an  opposite 
seat,  proceeded  with  pointing  finger  to 
instruct  her. 

III. 
"  In  your  recent  remark,  Constantia,  I 
regret  to  recognize  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  foes  to  the  progress  of  our 
species.  I  refer  to  motherly  weakness. 
Sentimentalists  affirm  that  a  mother's 
warmest  instincts  are  excited  by  the  sick- 
liest of  her  flock.  This  fact  the  unreason- 
ing majority  regard  with  admiration.  We 
who  have  larger  aims,  who  live  not  for  the 
individual  but  for  the  race,  could  rather 
weep — were  not  tears  futile  —  that  the 
higher  faculties  in  man,  in  that  develop- 
ment of  man  called  woman,  should  thus 
be  absorbed  in  the  lower.  By  this  un- 
happy tendency,  feebleness  ^nd  disease, 
which  wise  Nature,  left  to  herself,  would 
speedily  exterminate,  are  prolonged,  trans- 
mitted, rooted  —  tares  choking  the  wheat. 
To  this  end,  how  many  foolish  mothers, 
since  our  first  departure  from  dumbness 
and  four-legged  progression,  have  contrib- 
uted !  Look,  Constantia,  at  our  work- 
houses, our  prisons,  our  lunatic  asylums, 
our  hospitals,  our  bankrupts,  our  unem- 
ployed!  Trace  their  origin.  Nature  is 
prolific;  her  offspring  must  perforce  in- 
clude failures.  How  should  these  in  wis- 
dom be  dealt  with  ?  Study  the  vegetable, 
the  brute  kingdoms.  What  of  the  failures 
there  ?    Seek  not  your  models,  Constantia, 
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among  inferior  women  —  blind  disciples  of 
brainless  instinct,  miscalled  love.  Take 
the  great  mother,  Nature  herself,  for  your 
guide.  You  may  reply  that  instinct  is 
nature.  But  instinct  must  be  guided  by 
reason,  or  we  sink  back  to  our  original 
ancestry.  Reason,  man's  proud  preroga- 
tive, enables  him  to  become  at  once  the 
judge  and  the  follower  of  nature  ;  in  other 
words,  to  perceive  when  instinct  should  be 
indulged,  when  moderated,  and  when  abso- 
lutely restrained." 

"And  how,  practically,"  said  the  Philos- 
opheress,  "  should  you  advise  me  to  act  in 
the  case  before  us?" 

"In  the  case  of  our  own  Failure,"  re- 
turned the  Philosopher,  fixing  her  with  a 
resolute  gaze;  "first  remember  how  we 
have  hitherto  considered  that  other  human 
failures  should  be  dealt  with.  Recall  our 
conversations.  You  have  always  cordially 
agreed  with  me,  Constantia.  Therein  lay 
your  great  charm." 

"But  when,  on  former  occasions,  I 
agreed  with  you,"  said  the  Philosopheress, 
"  I  did  not  realize "  She  paused  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Constantia!  Can  I  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  delusion.?  Is  the  goddess  of  my 
life  dethroned.'*  What  is  this  weakness? 
Have  we  not  pledged  ourselves  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  the  evolution  of  humanity? 
To  sacrifice  our  personal  interests  in  that 
majestic  cause?  If  necessary,  to  lie  down 
and  offer  our  bodies  as  a  bridge  to  the 
Coming  Man?" 

"We  have,  Postlethwaite."  An  heroic 
light  illuminated  Constantia's  counte- 
nance. "Tell  me  what  you  desire  and  I 
will  do  it.  You  shall  never  be  disap- 
pointed in  me." 

"  My  beloved  Constantia,"  said  the  Phi- 
losopher, embracing  her,  "you  are  your- 
self again.  Now  listen.  I  repeat,  we 
must  look  the  fact  in  the  face.  Emerson 
is  a  failure.  Do  not  pain  me  by  reiterat- 
ing your  former  remark;  'pretty'  is  a 
feeble  word  at  best.  The  laws  of  the  land 
preclude  —  as  you  have  often  with  me 
regretted  —  any  prompt  measure,  any  mer- 
ciful alternative  for  the  long-drawn  years 
of  a  sickly  existence.  I  distinctly  recol- 
lect, Constantia,"  he  added  hastily,  observ- 
ing a  shadow,  "  that  you  have  always 
hitherto  lamented  the  weak  prejudices  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject." 

"Always,"  returned  Constantia,  resum- 
ing her  firmness.  That  firmness  might 
have  been  less  inflexible  were  she  at  all  in 
doubt  of  the  Philosopher's  opinion  as  to 
any  compulsory  disentanglement  of  his 
own  mortal  coil  —  say,  by  gallows. 


"Encugb.  Those  prejudices  exist.  Ta 
the  point,  therefore,  as  practical  people. 
First,  Emerson  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  false  notions  of  his  position.  He 
must  learn  to  despise  himself,  to  regret 
himself.     This  is  paramount." 

The  Philosopheress  bowed  her  head  in 
Spartan  silence. 

"Secondly,  we  must  not  deny  to  him 
the  relief  of  medical  science.  To  permit 
needless  suffering  is  cruel.  Cruelty  is 
unworthy  of  philosophers.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, when  he  is  ill  you  can  send  for 
Mr.  Tisick.  But  beware  of  superfluous 
sympathy  !  He  must  regard  his  illnesses 
as  theologians  regard  original  sin  —  as  a 
corruption  of  nature,  unavoidable,  but 
none  the  less  obnoxious." 

Once  again,  mutely,  the  Philosopheress 
bowed  her  head. 

"Thirdly,  train  him  to  regard  health, 
strength,  manly  energy  —  all  in  fact  that 
he  does  not  possess  —  as  indispensable 
for  the  progress  of  mankind.  Work  this 
point  well  into  him.  Make  it  bone  of  his 
bone,  marrow  of  his  marrow.  Only  by 
such  measures  can  we  avert  the  fearful 
misfortune  of  a  race  of  failures,  resulting 
from  our  own  failure.  Let  him  grow  up 
leavened  with  the  conviction  that  marriage 
would  in  his  case  be  a  crime  of  terrible 
enormity.  Constantia,  if  that  boy  were 
to  marry  I  should  feel  I  had  lived  in 
vain.  I  would  rather  blow  out  my  brains 
upon  the  spot  than  that  that  boy  should 
marry  !  " 

In  his  excitement  the  Philosopher  had 
risen.     The  Philosopheress  rose  also. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Postlethwaite,"  she 
said  blandly.  "  He  is  only  four  years 
old.  But  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  ob- 
ject to  my  sending  sometimes  for  Mr. 
Tisick." 

Amid  so  much  undeniably  painful  — 
although  in  her  adored  Philosopher's  pres- 
ence she  could  not  deny  her  principles 
—  this  one  grain  of  comfort  remained  to 
the  despised  maternal  instinct.  She 
might  at  all  events  send  sometimes  for 
Mr.  Tisick. 

IV. 

"  Father  !  "  said  Emerson. 

The  Philosopher  was  going  down-stairs. 
Until  this  word  was  softly  uttered,  he  had 
not  observed  the  little  boy  who  sat 
perched  upon  the  sill  of  a  large  window 
commanding  the  staircase.  The  window 
was  barred,  because  it  stood  close  to  the 
door  that  opened  from  the  nurseries.  It 
was  also  somewhat  grimy,  as  London 
windows  are  apt  to  become.    But  it  looked 
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westward,  and  its  panes  on  this  particular 
evening  revealed  a  wide  belt  of  red  sunset, 
causing  roofs  and  spires  to  glow,  and 
kindling  with  adventitious  brightness  the 
wistful  countenance  of  the  child  whose 
timid  voice  had  spoken. 

The  Philosopher  took  the  opportunity 
for  a  critical  survey  of  his  Failure. 

A'  puny  little  fellow  !  Nine  years  old, 
but  no  taller  than  Herbert  had  been  at 
five  ;  narrower  than  Spencer  at  four  ;  even 
Margaret  Fuller,  just  three,  was  sturdier 
in  the  limbs;  and  Darwin,  eighteen 
months,  stronger  in  the  spine.  A  poor 
wizened  little  obstruction,  thought  the 
Pioneer  of  Progress.  What  possible  busi- 
ness had  he  in  the  world?  Yet  here  he 
was,  and  could  not  be  altogether  ignored. 
The  Philosopher  saw  what  Constantiahad 
meant  when  she  had  called  him  pretty. 
Pretty !  With  a  touch  of  contempt  he 
noted  the  delicate  outline  of  the  features, 
the  shadowy  grey  of  the  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
stern  tone. 

The  child  shrank  into  himself;  his  lips 
moved,  but  no  sound  came.  He  was  gaz- 
ing as  if  fascinated  at  that  awful  father 
who  to  him  had  been  a  father  in  name 
alone.  His  little  mind  was  busy  with 
questions  craving  solution.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  disturb  that 
stately  progress  down-stairs. 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  the  Park  with 
the  others?"  said  the  Philosopher 
sharply. 

"  I  was  so  tired,  father,"  said  the  wist- 
ful little  voice.  "  I  can't  help  it,"  he  added 
with  humility. 

"You  give  way,"  said  the  Philosopher. 
*'  I  am  convinced  that  you  give  way  un- 
necessarily. I  must  consult  your  mother. 
The  system  must  be  more  bracing,"  he 
observed  in  a  rumbling  undertone.  "  Well, 
speak  out,  boy.  Only  cowards  are  afraid 
to  speak  out." 

"  Father,  you  said  yesterday  to  Spen- 
cer, •  Don't  go  by  opinions,  go  by  facts.'  " 

"  Quite  so,  Emerson,"  replied  the  Phi- 
losopher, visibly  mollified.  "Opinions 
are  often  transitory,  based  upon  insecure 
foundations.     Facts  abide." 

"  And,  father,  can  anybody  prove  that 
the  Bible  is  not  true?" 

"Your  question,  Emerson,  is  loosely 
expressed.  But,  explaining  and  enlarging 
it  as  follows  :  Can  anybody  prove  that  the 
Bible  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
revelation  from  a  superhuman  Being  vul- 
garly designated  as  a  Personal  God  ?  —  I 
reply  that  this  point,  from  its  very  nature, 


is  incapable  of  proof.    The  opinions,  how- 
ever, of  our  most  eminent  thinkers  — —  " 

"  But  you  said,  father " 

"  Well  ?     Well  ?  " 

"  You  said,  '  Don't  go  by  opinions.' " 

"  I  meant,  Emerson,  opinions  versus 
facts." 

"  But,  father,  this  is  a  fact." 

"  Again  indistinctness,  Emerson.  What 
is  afact  ?" 

"  That  no  one  can  prove  the  Bible  is  not 
true." 

"A  fact  certainly  —  with  limitations." 

"Then  I'llgo  by  it." 

The  child  jumped  down  from  the  win- 
dow-sill as  if  unburdened  of  a  load.  His 
grey  eyes  shone.  He  looked  up  with 
something  of  gladness  into  the  Philoso- 
pher's august  face. 

"I'll  go  by  it,  father.  And  I'll  tell 
Spencer." 

"  Stop,  Emerson.  What  will  you  tell 
Spencer  ?  "  asked  the  father,  vaguely  fear- 
ful of  committing  himself. 

But  Emerson  had  not  heard.  The 
Philosopher,  half  contemplative,  half  be- 
wildered, was  suddenly  alone. 

V. 

"  Father,  I  wish  you'd  have  a  go  at 
Emerson.  He  does  talk  the  most  utter 
rot ! " 

It  was  Spencer  who  spoke.  The  Phi- 
losopher was  proud  of  Spencer.  An  un- 
doubtedly clever  boy,  he  possessed  a  turn 
for  metaphysics  and  a  disposition  to  scep- 
tical inquiry,  which,  in  his  parents'  opin- 
ion, denoted  him  as  an  intellectual  hero  of 
the  future.  From  his  babyhood  he  had 
declined  to  believe  any  fact  not  made  clear 
to  him  by  ocular  demonstration.  This 
habit  of  mind  —  which  rendered  him,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  reverse  of  popular 
among  his  own  contemporaries  —  had 
been  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Phi- 
losopher, and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  by 
the  Philosopheress. 

"Explain  yourself,  Spencer,"  said  the 
father,  with  a  hardly  comfortable  recollec- 
tion of  the  interview  some  days  previously 
on  the  stairs. 

"He  is  a  rabid  little  Philistine  already, 
father,  and  he  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a 
Christian  of  the  most  bigoted  type.  You'd 
better  be  on  your  guard !  There's  more 
in  that  boy  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 
We  shall  have  him  disgracing  us  all  in  the 
end,  doing  his  best  to  upset  your  most 
cherished  theories.  As  to  the  nursery 
children,  they  simply  worship  him.  And 
if  I  don't  mistake,  there'll  be  seeds  sown 
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in  their  minds  which  will  bring  forth  a 
harvest,  by  and  by.  You  just  remember 
history,  father,  before  you  despise  the  first 
seven  years  of  life." 

The  Philosopher  looked  quite  deprecat- 
ing as,  over  his  glasses,  he  surveyed  the 
precocious  stripling  thus  addressing  him. 

"You  are  right,  Spencer.  Emerson's 
health  has  been  so  feeble,  that  I  have  per- 
haps unduly  depreciated  his  powers.  But 
you  are  vague.     To  what  do  you  refer  ?  " 

"  To  his  objectionable  talk  in  the 
nursery.  The  little  ones  are  being 
moulded  by  its  influence.  Margaret  Ful- 
ler," said  Spencer,  his  color  rising,  "flew 
at  me  and  bit  me  when  I  told  him  just  now 
that  he  was  a  fool." 

"  The  expression  was  somewhat  strong, 
Spencer." 

"  Not  too  strong  for  the  fact,  father. 
He  is  a  fool,  and  a  fool  he  will  be  forever 
—  and  a  mischievous  fool  —  unless  you 
interfere.  I  have  been  trying  to  teach 
him  the  first  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  he  positively  refuses  to  listen.  His 
answer  to  it  all  is  that  it  is  not  true,  he 
will  not  believe  it.  And  why  ?  Because, 
forsooth,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Bible  !  " 

The  air  of  fine  scorn  which,  as  he  spoke 
these  words,  embellished  Spencer's  chis- 
elled features,  may  —  to  use  a  subterfuge 
of  weakness  —  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

*'  He  is  very  young,  Spencer,  and  his 
brain  no  doubt  partakes  of  the  puniness 
of  his  frame." 

"  Not  at  all,  father.  His  brain  is  stub- 
born in  the  extreme.  Whatever  I  say,  he 
reiterates  one  assertion,  that  I  cannot 
prove  that  the  Bible  is  not  true.  To  this 
he  sticks.  There  is  no  use  in  showing 
him  that  other  facts,  directly  contrary  to 
Bible  statements,  can  be  proved ;  and 
thence  the  inference.  He  refuses  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  see  only  one  remedy,  father  — 
for  you  to  come  the  strong  hand.  He  has 
lain  fallow  too  long.  Little  obstructor!" 
said  Spencer,  with  great  bitterness. 

"But  what  is  the  particular  point  to- 
day ?  " 

"  The  point  of  individual  creation.  All 
the  old  rubbish,  father,  which  you  devote 
your  life  to  exterminating.  He  is  stuffed 
full  of  it,  and  glories  in  it.  He  firmly 
believes  that  some  mystical  Person,  yclept 
God,  has  specially  concocted  his  wretched 
legs  and  arms  and  put  them  together  — 
made  him,  as  he  expresses  it;  that  this 
Person  takes  minute  interest  in  them  and 
in  him,  and  has  even  designed  his  miseries 
for  some  wise  purpose.  In  fact,  all  the 
antiquated  cant  which  has  helped  to  make 


the  world  what  it  is  —  or  rather,  to  hinder 
its  becoming  what  it  might  be.  He  is 
reading  that  Bible  now,  the  little  mule  !" 
"  I  have  some  minutes  of  leisure,"  said 
the  Philosopher,  inspecting  his  watch. 
"  You  can  accompany  me,  Spencer,  to  the 
nursery." 

VI. 

The  grey-eyed  Failure  lay  full  length 
on  the  floor,  his  head  supported  by  a  thin 
little  hand,  his  mind  absorbed  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  great  book  open  before  him. 

"Emerson,  get  up,"  said  the  Philoso- 
pher. 

The  child  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  His 
lips  were  moving. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"It  was  only  my  verse.  I  was  trying  if 
I  knew  my  verse." 

"  Repeat  it  aloud,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
seating  himself  with  a  judicial  air. 

The  boy  obeyed. 

"  '  The  Lord  will  perfect  that  whick 
concerneih  me :    Thy  mercy ^    O  Lord — 

Thy  mercy ^  O  Lord '      May  I  look, 

father?  —  ^-Thy  mercy ^  O  Lord,  endureth 
forever.  Forsake  not  the  works  of  Thine 
own  hands.^ " 

The  small  voice  had  an  unutterable  pa- 
thos. Strange  thoughts  looked  out  from 
the  sad  and  shadowy  eyes. 

"  You  can  see  at  a  glance,  father,"  said 
Spencer's  hard  young  voice,  "  the  kind  of 
thing  I  mean." 

"  What  is  your  object,  Emerson,"  in- 
quired the  Philosopher,  still  judicial,  "in 
committing  these  words  to  memory  ?  " 

"  They  comfort  me,"  said  Emerson 
dreamily.  "  I  can  think  about  them  to- 
night when  I'm  lying  awake." 

"  The  kind  of  food  he's  growing  up  on," 
cried  Spencer,  his  glance  passing  in  a 
contemptuous  sweep  from  the  child,  who 
stood  half  abstracted,  his  mind  far  away, 
to  their  father. 

"  Explain  yourself,  Emerson,"  said  the 
Philosopher,  in  his  accustomed  formula. 
"  In  what  respect  do  these  words,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  express  it,  comfort  you?" 

"It's  because  I'm  so  weak  and  stupid, 
you  see,"  said  Emerson,  his  thin  cheeks 
faintly  flushing. 

"  Well  ?  "  returned  the  Philosopher,  with 
attention. 

"  It  comforts  me  to  know  I'm  only  a 
Beginning,"  murmured  the  child,  his  ner- 
vousness overpowering  him  beneath  that 
critical  gaze. 

"  You've  heard  for  yourself  now,  father, 
I  leave  him  to  you,"  said  Spencer,  majes- 
tically retiring. 
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"If  God  began  me,  he'll  finish  me;  so 
I  can  bear  it,"  added  Emerson  vaguely,  as 
the  Philosopher,  in  unrelaxed  scrutiny, 
awaited  some  clearer  explanation. 

"I  think  it  prudent,"  he  said,  after  a 
short  silence,  "  that  these  Biblical  stud- 
ies should  cease.  When  you  are  older, 
Emerson,"  he  added,  stooping  to  lift  the 
bulky  volume,  "your  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation will  be  stronger;  and  you  may 
then,  from  a  more  enlightened  stand- 
point, resume  your  researches  among  the 
Myths." 

Once  more  he  surveyed  the  child ;  but 
Emerson  made  no  remonstrance  —  stand- 
ing immovable,  while  the  Bible  was  car- 
ried from  his  sight. 

"  Deeds  before  words,"  thought  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

"  Well,  father,  have  you  shown  him  his 
idiocy?"  inquired  Spencer,  prepared  for 
a  triumph. 

But  the  Philosopher,  with  his  back 
turned  —  making  room,  amid  piles  of  pa- 
pers, for  the  Bible  —  remained  discreetly 
silent. 

vn. 

When  the  Philosopheress  that  evening, 
dressed  for  dinner,  paid  her  visit  of  sani- 
tary inspection  to  the  nursery,  she  found 
Emerson,  looking  small  and  forlorn,  half 
buried  in  a  Windsor  armchair,  his  fair 
head  resting  against  the  wooden  bars,  his 
delicate  face  crimson. 

"  Master  Emerson  is  in  one  of  his  fever- 
ish ways,  ma'am,"  said  the  nurse,  who  at 
some  distance  sat  bathing  a  great  healthy 
baby  —  an  operation  of  far  more  interest 
both  to  herself  and  the  attendant  nursery- 
maid than  any  feeble  afilictions,  but  too 
customary,  of  poor  Emerson's  ailing 
frame. 

"  Does  your  head  ache,  Emerson  ?  "  in- 
quired his  mother. 

"  It  burns,"  murmured  the  child. 

Some  sudden,  surprising  impulse  seized 
the  Philosopheress.  She  sat  down  and 
stroked  his  hot  little  hand. 

The  crimson  flush  deepened  in  aston- 
ished gratitude ;  the  heavy  grey  eyes 
sought  her  own. 

"  Mother,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  Philosopheress  bent  over  him  with 
unaccustomed  softness.  Emerson  gazed 
up  at  her  as  if  fascinated  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment his  arms  were  clasped  about  her 
neck. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  want  you  to  nurse  me  ; 
I  want  to  lay  my  head  on  you  ! "  he  said. 

Then,  finding  that  she  did  not  repulse 
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him,  he  slipped  from  his  chair  and 
climbed  upon  her  knee.  Actually  her  arm 
was  around  him  !  His  tired  head  was 
resting  on  that  ample  bosom.  He  was 
settling  down,  his  eyes  closing,  his  lips 
parted  in  a  wan  smile  of  content,  when  the 
door  was  opened  —  upon  the  threshold 
stood  the  Philosopher. 

"Constantia!" 

"  He  is  not  very  well,  Postlethwaite." 

"When  is  he  very  well?  But  he  will 
never  be  better,  under  the  present  treat- 
ment. Have  you  forgotten,  Constantia, 
our  carefully  considered  plan  ?  Bracing, 
the  one  rule  possible?  And  you  are  the 
person  to  mollycoddle  him  1  You  whom 
I  thought  so  superior !  " 

The  child,  drowsy  through  weakness, 
had  tightened  his  clinging  hold  ;  his  burn- 
ing head  pressed. the  more  closely  as  he 
heard  his  father's  voice.  But  at  these  last 
words  Constantia  suddenly  arose ;  half 
giddy  from  his  abrupt  dislodgment,  he 
found  himself  cast  back  on  the  cold  world, 
grasping,  to  steady  himself,  the  brown 
arm  of  the  Windsor  chair.  He  looked  up 
at  his  mother,  bewildered ;  but  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  of  the  Philosopheress 
had  vanished  like  a  dream.  The  usual 
cold  serenity  returned  to  her  eyes,  repell- 
ing his  appealing  gaze. 

"  You  must  have  more  courage,  Emer- 
son," she  said,  in  her  Spartan  tone.  "  You 
are  giving  way.  Your  father  is  right ;  you 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  you  did  not 
give  way." 

As  usual,  Emerson  made  no  answer  to 
the  rebuke,  only  looking  dreamily  after 
her.  Long  years  later  she  was  still 
haunted  by  that  dreamy  look,  which  met 
her  cold  eyes  as  they  glanced  back  in  leav- 
ing the  room. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  nurse  —  a 
person  rigid  in  the  performance,  so  far  as 
she  recognized  them,  of  her  duties  —  was 
standing  at  Emerson's  bedside. 

"  Master  Emerson,  why  are  you  awake  ? 
I  have  mixed  you  a  saline  draught.     Sit 

The  child's  face  looked  weird  in  the 
dim  light;  his  fair  hair  waved  round  it 
like  an  aureole ;  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
wild. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  it  was  very  nice 
when  you  nursed  me  I  I  wish  you  could 
have  stayed  !  I  think  I'd  have  got  better 
if  you'd  stayed." 

"  Your  mother's  fast  asleep  in  bed.  Mas- 
ter Emerson." 

But  Emerson  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
heard. 
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"I'm  so  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  I'm  only 
a  Beginning.  God  knows.  They  took 
away  the  Bible;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  be- 
cause I'm  going — I'm  going " 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
nurse.  And  this  time  Emerson  an- 
swered. 

"  I  'm  going  straight  up  to  God,"  he  said. 
*' '  God  is  Love.'  I  want  some  love  so 
much  !  I  can't  live  down  here  any  more, 
away  from  God." 

"  Master  was  in  the  right  of  it,"  thought 
the  nurse,  "  to  take  away  that  musty 
Bible.  A  pack  of  old  wives'  fables,  as  I 
heard  at  them  lectures.  Turning  the  poor 
child's  head,  like  they've  turned  so  many 
before  !  " 

"  You  must  go  to  sleep  now,  sir,"  she 
said  aloud.  "What  are  you  moithering 
over.?"  For  the  boy  was  smiling  and 
whispering  to  himself. 

She  stooped  to  listen. 

'■'•The  Lord  will  perfect — the  Lord  will 
perfect.  .  .  .  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord.  .  .  . 
Forsake  not  Thou  the  work  of  Thine  own 
hands  /  " 

"  He's  quiet  now,  thank  goodness,"  said 
the  nurse,  as,  presently,  the  grey  eyes 
closed.  "  I'll  put  the  light  out,  and  he'll 
sleep  till  morning." 

So  Emerson  slept.  They  all  slept. 
And  sleep  is  sweet. 

VIII. 

The  early  post,  next  day,  brought  sore 
disappointment  to  the  Philosopher.  Her- 
bert, his  eldest  son,  had  failed  in  competi- 
tion for  a  University  scholarship;  beaten 
hollow  by  a  Westminster  boy  —  one  Juf- 
fins.  Some  feeble  comfort  lurked  in  the 
fact  that  Juffins  was  by  a  year  Herbert's 
senior;  but  then  Juffins  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  his  first  fees  (twopence  weekly) 
allowed  by  the  School  Board ;  whereas 
Herbert,  from  his  cradle,  had  enjoyed 
every  possible  advantage  of  elaborate  edu- 
cation. 

"  Juffins  !  Juffins  !  Where  have  I  heard 
the  name?"  said  the  Philosopher. 

"  I  fancy  I  can  enlighten  you,"  returned 
Mr.  Tisick,  with  a  humorous  smile.  Mr. 
Tisick  had  called  early  to  inquire  after 
Emerson,  and  —  the  nurse  reporting  Mas- 
ter Emerson  to  be  still  asleep  —  was  dis- 
cussing the  unfortunate  tidings  ;  his  own 
boy,  Herbert's  fellow  pupil,  being  among 
the  unsuccessful  competitors.  "  Yes,  Juf- 
fins was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  We  must 
all  bow  down.  I'll  tell  you  where  you 
heard  the  name.  Professor.  The  lad's 
mother  was  once  your  washerwoman  ! " 


Mr.  Tisick's  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  resounded 
through  the  room  ;  but  the  Professor  gazed 
in  blank  consternation. 

"  My  —  washerwoman  !  "  he  repeated. 
The  years  rolled  back.  He  remembered 
a  day,  just  before  his  engagement  to  Con- 
stantia.  His  washerwoman,  previously 
unknown  to  him,  had  thrust  herself  upon 
his  leisure,  to  make  a  preposterous  re- 
quest. 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr,  Tisick.  "  She's  an 
old  friend  of  mine  —  she  called  in  to  tell 
my  wife  the  good  news.  What  was  play 
to  one,  was  death  to  the  other  !  But  Mrs. 
Juffins  knew  nothing  about  that.  The 
husband  —  Juffins  senior  —  was  one  of 
my  hospital  patients.  He  will  live  to  a 
good  old  age  now,  or  I  mistake  ;  and  his 
illness  turns  out  to  have  been  the  best 
thing  which  could  befall  them.  Mrs. 
Juffins  is  simply  first-rate;  she  won 
friends,  struggled  on,  and  in  due  time 
made  a  fresh  start  in  a  little  shop.  The 
man,  being  no  longer  driven  out  in  all 
weathers  —  which  had  kept  up  his  deli- 
cacy—  began  to  flourish;  now  they're  a 
kind  of  universal  providers,  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business  near  the  Abbey.  As  to  Mrs. 
Juffins,  the  boy  owes  his  success  to  her, 
and  so  I  shall  tell  the  young  fellow ! 
Nineteen  years  ago  his  life  wasn't  worth 
an  hour's  purchase ;  and  for  ten  years 
longer  he  was  always  ailing  —  out-patient 
with  his  father.  But  that  mother  of  his, 
in  spite  of  all  her  other  cares,  she  set  her 
mind  to  nurse  him  into  strength.  And 
now  he'll  outstrip  the  whole  family." 

The  Philosopher  well  remembered  the 
severity  of  his  sentiments  when  Mrs. 
Juffins  had  referred  to  her  weakly  baby. 
Nineteen  years  I  The  time  just  corre- 
sponded. Herbert  was  eighteen.  It  was 
that  weakly  baby,  grown  up,  who  had  put 
Herbert  to  shame. 

"  Pardon  me.  I  had  lost  the  thread. 
Will  you  kindly  repeat  your  sentence?  " 

"  I  merely  observed,"  said  Mr.  Tisick, 
"  that  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
your  boy  Emerson's  conformation  of  head 
and  that,  as  I  remember  it,  of  young  Juf- 
fins. I  remember  being  impressed,  as  I 
am  often  impressed  when  with  Emerson, 
by  Juffins's  singularly  intellectual  mould 
of  brow.  If  I  mistake  not.  Professor, 
that  boy  of  yours  will  be  something  re- 
markable one  day.  You  must  take  care 
of  him,  you  know — I  have  always  told 
you  he  needs  care.  But,  with  that  pro- 
viso, he  may  end  by  immortalizing  your 
name.  Mark  my  words !  No  Juffins  of 
the  future  will  beat  him." 
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The  doctor  rose  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
having  outstayed  his  time.  At  this  in- 
stant a  hurried  icnock  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  nurserymaid. 

"  Nurse  says,  please,  ma'am,  will  Mr. 
Tisick  make  haste  ?  There  is  a  change  in 
Master  Emerson." 

"He  is  awake,  you  mean?"  said  the 
Philosopheress, 

'*  No,  ma'am.  He  has  not  been  awake 
at  all.     But  there  is  a  change." 

Yes  —  over  the  wan  little  face,  the  brow 
of  whose  "intellectual  mould"  the  doctor 
was  just  now  speaking,  had  fallen  that 
grey  shadow  which,  once  seen,  is  not 
easily  forgotten  ;  the  shadow  of  —  well, 
let  us  call  it,  as  the  servant  girl  had  called 
it,  "a  change." 

"  Yon  should  have  sent  for  me  hours 
ago,"  said  Mr.  Tisick,  in  a  severe  under- 
tone, to  the  nurse. 

"I  thought  he  was  only  overtired,  sir. 
I  am  sure  he  has  never  moved,  nor  uttered 
a  cry." 

"A  cry?  Certainly  not.  No  cry  was 
to  be  expected.  It  is  suffusion  —  suffu- 
sion on  the  brain." 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  Phi- 
losopheress. 

The  doctor  raised  his  eyes  to  the  parents 
—  that  majestic  couple  —  as  they  stood 
together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed. 
Their  calm,  even  at  this  moment,  was 
sublime. 

That  calm  had  often  irritated  Mr.  Tisick. 
He  was  more  than  irritated  now.  He 
spoke,  perhaps,  with  even  brutal  plainness. 

"  I  am  at  least  ten  hours  too  late,"  he 
said.     "  The  boy  is  dying." 

"Dying!"  repeated  a  voice;  a  voice 
which  no  one  recognized.  All  turned  with 
consternation  to  the  Philosopheress. 

But  her  husband  had  taken  her  hand. 

"  Constantia ! "  said  he,  under  his  breath, 
"  now  is  the  time  to  show  ourselves  supe- 
rior to  the  herd !" 

By  a  powerful  effort  she  commanded 
herself ;  but  she  looked  as  though  turned 
into  marble. 

"I    should   only  wish "  she   said, 

with  a  sound  as  of  swallowing  a  sob,  her 
hand  still  imprisoned  by  the  Philosopher. 
"  Last  night  he  asked  me  to  nurse  him, 

and,  somewhat  suddenly,  I Postle- 

thwaite,  if  he  is  dying,  I  should  like  him 
to  die  as  he  was  last  night,  with  his  head 
upon  my  breast." 

She  moved  nearer  to  the  unconscious 
child,  the  Philosopher  ceasing  to  restrain 
her.  But  even  in  that  moment,  before  she 
could  reach  the  pillow,  there  was  a  tiny 
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quiver  of  the  lips,  a  faint   sigh,  and  the 
doctor  said :  — 
"  He  is  gone  ! " 

IX. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  the  Philosopher 
had  urged,  "to  show  ourselves  superior  to 
the  herd."  And  the  Philosopheress  had 
responded  to  his  appeal. 

She  remained  as  though  hardened  into 
marble.  No  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
She  spoke  little,  but  she  betrayed  no  feel- 
ing. She  rose  and  retired  to  rest  at  her 
usual  hours;  sat  in  her  place  at  meals; 
and  supervised  the  preparation  of  the 
family  mourning. 

The  coffin  had  come  home.  Emerson's 
frail  little  form  had  been  laid  there  for  its 
last  rest.  The  Philosopher  stood  alone, 
looking  down  upon  it. 

The  face  was  very  calm;  the  lips  were 
half  parted  in  a  smile  ;  the  dark  eyelashes 
lay  restful  upon  the  cheeks;  the  fair  hair 
still  shone  ;  the  large  and  thoughtful  brow 
recalled  the  doctor's  words. 

"  Dead  boy,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
"  you  might  have  immortalized  my  name  !  " 

"The  survival  of  the  fittest,"  that  fa- 
miliar phrase,  resounded  in  his  ears. 
"The  fittest."  Who  are  the  fittest?  When 
may  it  be  decided  ?  Herbert,  who  had 
failed ;  Spencer,  who  had  thought  this 
child  a  fool —  which  were  fittest,  they  or 
he?  Mrs.  Juffins — that  odious  name! 
why  could  not  he  forget  it? — why  had 
her  weakly  babe  been  nursed,  and  his  neg- 
lected ?  A  truce  to  such  fancies !  Was 
Saul  among  the  prophets  ?  Was  he,  the 
Philosopher,  becoming  hysterical  and 
nervous  ?  A  man  can  but  act  for  the  best 
—  as  the  best  appears  to  him.  What 
cause  had  he  for  self-reproach  ? 

Oftener  than  he  would  care  to  own  to 
his  prejudiced  fellow-creatures,  he  had 
pondered,  in  thoughts  of  Emerson  and  of 
others  like  Emerson,  upon  the  benefits  of 
euthanasia.  He  had  dreamed  of  a  world 
where  euthanasia  might  be  allowed.  But 
here  was  a  strange  problem.  Upon  whom 
should  that  euthanasia  be  exercised?  It 
had  seemed  to  him  well  that  Emerson 
should  die  :  well  for  Emerson  himself,  well 
for  an  unborn  generation.  But  now,  if 
those  grey  eyes  could  open  once  again,  if 
again  that  timid  voice  could  ask  those 
strange  and  dreamy  questions  —  what ' 
would  the  Philosopher  give  if  this  might 
be?  All  that  he  had?  Ah,  a  poor  ex- 
change, indeed,  for  such  a  boon  ! 

But  whither  were  his  thoughts  leading 
him  ?    He  must  restrain  them.    The  out- 
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ward  eye  at  least  must  see  no  relaxation 
of  his  philosophies. 

And  yet  —  "  Emerson  ! "  he  said  aloud. 
For  half  an  instant  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  lips  moved  as  if  to  answer.  Why  did 
the  Philosopher's  heart  sink,  like  lead  in 
deepest  waters,  as  he  realized  that  this 
could  never  be?  Never  again!  Well,  a 
truce  to  vain  regrets!  Was  he  not,  he 
must  once  more  remind  himself,  a  Philos- 
opher ?  And  it  was  time  to  close  the  cof- 
fin. They  were  waiting  outside.  Enough. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
coffin  was  only  made  to  be  cremated.  The 
coffin  and  its  contents  alike  had  vanished 
some  hours  later.  A  handful  of  ashes  in 
a  classical  urn  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  Failure. 

The  blinds  were  drawn  up;  the  family 
life  flowed  in  ordinary  current.  But  the 
Philosopheress  still  wore  her  marble  face. 

On  Sunday  they  all  went  to  church. 
The  Philosopher  approved  of  an  occa- 
sional attendance  at  church.  He  opined 
that  the  higher  faculties  —  such  as  they 
were  —  of  the  populace  found  exercise, 
and  thus  strength,  in  the  worship  of  a 
mythical  Unseen.  As  yet,  therefore,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  abolish  churches. 
Some  substitute,  equally  useful  for  the 
aesthetic  quality,  should  first  be  provided. 
So  to-day,  hoping  that  the  change  of  scene 
might  benefit  Constantia,  he  escorted  her 
to  one  of  these  well-meaning  temples. 

As  she  sat  among  other  ladies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  he  thought  with 
pride  how  nobly  she  comported  herself  un- 
der this  her  first  bereavement.  Her  head 
maintained  its  stately  poise  ;  her  features 
had  still  that  marble  calm.  Was  it  calm 
altogether,  or  rigidity  ?  In  either  case,  it 
became  her.  The  Philosopher  sat  mus- 
ing upon  the  pre-eminence  of  mind,  the 
sublimity  of  self-control.  Yet  while  he 
mused  he  was  conscious  of  unwonted  wea- 
riness. What  truisms,  at  best,  his  musings 
were  !  What  was  the  good  of  any  of  them  ? 
As  well,  perhaps,  be  one  thing  as  another, 
since  all  alike  ended  thus  —  in  a  handful 
of  ashes ! 

The  senior  curate  was  renowned  for  his 
fine  reading.  This  was  a  fine  passage, 
moreover.  After  all,  there  was  much 
grandeur  in  the  old  Book  !  The  Philoso- 
pher's thoughts  paused,  his  attention 
struck. 

"  And  the  king  was  much  moved^''  read 
the  tenor  voice,  resounding  from  the  lec- 
tern, "  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over 
thegatCy  and  wept :  and  as  he  went^thus 


he  said^  O  my  son  Absalom^  my  son^  my 
son  Absalom  I  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  7ny  son,  my  son  !  " 

Suddenly  a  woman's  cry  rang  through 
the  church.  The  Philosopher  started  to 
his  feet;  for  who  was  this  weeping  aloud, 
regardless,  in  her  anguish,  of  spectators  — 
pushing  her  way  past  outstretched  hands, 
hurrying  towards  the  door  to  get  away, 
alone  with  her  misery? 

It  was  the  Philosopheress,  marble  no 
longer,  the  pent-up  grief  within  her  burst- 
ing its  bonds.  And  as  she  went,  her 
voice  sinking  to  a  low  and  bitter  moan, 
"  O  my  son  Emerson,"  she  cried,  *'  my  son, 
my  son  Emerson  !  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  Emerson,  my  son,  my  son  !  " 

X. 

At  length  she  was  calmer.  The  Philos- 
opher, from  whom  at  first  she  had  shrunk, 
praying  only  to  be  left  alone  —  alone  —  by 
Emerson's  little  bed,  was  summoned  from 
his  study.     She  had  asked  to  see  him. 

He  went  up-stairs  to  the  nursery  whence 
the  children  had  been  summarily  banished. 
She  was  kneeling  at  the  Windsor  arm- 
chair, her  elbows  resting  on  its  uncompro- 
mising seat,  her  face  against  its  hard 
wooden  bars.  She  was  quiet,  except  for 
now  and  then  a  heavily  drawn  sob.  Her 
tears  were  falling  fast,  like  rain  after  tem- 
pest. The  sun  had  gone  down,  but  the 
blinds  had  not  been  drawn.  Stars  had 
begun  to  twinkle,  one  by  one,  amid  the 
calm  tints  lingering  in  the  sky. 

"Constantia!"  said  the  Philosopher^ 
almost  timidly. 

"Postlethwaite,"  she  murmured,  "for- 
give me.  I  did  not  mean  to  disgrace  you. 
The  restraint  had  been  too  much." 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  he  began  ;  but 
she  interrupted  him,  her  face  still  resting 
against  the  bars. 

"  I  know.  You  thought  me  so  superior. 
But,  Postlethwaite,  I  am  not.  I'm  only  a 
weak  woman,  like  the  rest.  I  have  found 
it  out  now.  You  must  take  me  as  I  am, 
or  not  at  all." 

"Constantia!     Not  at  all?" 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  start  afresh.  Pos- 
tlethwaite, you  must  keep  me  in  no  longer. 
I  have  adored  you,  and  given  way  to  you, 
and  striven  to  live  up  to  your  ideal ;  but 

oh,    I    fear  —  I   fear Are  you   sure 

that  you  know  all  we  thought  you  did?  I 
hardly  dare  to  doubt  it.  But  are  you  sure, 
Postlethwaite?  Anyway,  it  is  too  hard 
for  me.  I  must  give  in.  I  must  be  like 
other  mothers.  Oh,  Postlethwaite,  Mrs. 
Juffins  !  and  oh,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  " 
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The  Philosopher  answered  nothing;  but 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

"She  nursed  hers  up  to  strength.     The 

doctor  said  it.    And  I Nevermind! 

For  your  sake  I  won't  dwell  upon  it.  But 
—  oh,  my  husband  !  can  you  say  only  one 
word  to  give  me  a  little  comfort.'"' 

The  Philosopher  was  long  silent.  When 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  low  and  broken. 

"  Constantia,  do  /  need  no  comfort  ?  In 
these  last  few  days  I  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  remorse.  But  there  is  one 
comfort  —  it  is  vague,  to  be  sure,  and  un- 
certain.    Nevertheless " 

"What  is  it?     Oh,  what  is  it?  " 

"His  own  idea.  The  idea  he  found,  as 
he  told  us,  in  his  Bible.  We  looked  upon 
him  as  a  Failure  ;  and  as  such  we  treated 
him.  But  it  may  be  that  he  appeared  a 
Failure,  because  he  was  in  truth,  as  he 
said,  only  a  Beginning." 

For  a  long  time  both  were  silent. 

At  last,  in  a  tone  to  which  some  faint 
hope  had  returned,  the  Philosopheress 
answered,  — 

"  Postlethwaite,  if  that  be  true  —  who 
can  tell?  —  when  he  is  perfected,  we  may 
some  day  meet  him  again." 

"Granted  the  idea  he  clung  to — the 
idea  in  the  abstract  —  it  seems  possible," 
said  the  Philosopher,  "  that  we  may." 

Then  again  for  a  long  time  all  was 
silence. 

"Postlethwaite,"  said  the  Philosopher- 
ess,  "do  you  remember  that  last  evening 
when  I  nursed  him,  when  you  told  me  he 
wanted  bracing?  It  was  here,  on  this 
hard  chair,  his  dying  head  had  been  rest- 
ing—  and  I  spurned  him.  Oh,  Postle- 
thwaite, I  forgive  you  —  you  meant  no 
harm  —  but  to  please  you,  I  spurned  him 
from  my  breast !  " 

Her  words  were  interrupted  by  her 
weeping.  Somehow,  the  Philosopher 
found  himself  upon  his  knees  likewise 
beside  her.  Was  that  tear  which  fell  on 
her  hand,  from  his  own  eyes? 

"  Dear  Postlethwaite,  I  did  that  to 
please  you,  and  will  you  do  something  to 
please  me?  Oh,  I  know  you  don't  believe 
in  prayer,  and  it  is  long,  long  since  I 
prayed  —  but  now  —  Postlethwaite,  will 
you  join  with  me?  " 

The  Philosopher  did  not  refuse.  He 
knelt  on.     And  this  was  her  prayer,  — 

"  O  God  —  my  Emerson's  God  —  grant 
that  a  day  may  come  when  I  may  ask  him 
to  forgive  me  for  spurning  his  dying  head 
from  my  breast !  " 

And  the  Philosopher  said  "  Amen." 

E.  Chilton. 
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BY  ALFRED   R.  W^ALLACE. 
II. 

FLOWERS     AND     FORESTS     OF     THE    FAR 
WEST. 

Temperate  North  America,  as  regards 
its  types  of  vegetation,  consists  of  four 
well-marked  subdivisions.  The  most  im- 
portant and  the  richest  in  species  is  the 
great  forest  region  of  the  Eastern  States, 
whose  main  peculiarities  were  indicated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  West  of 
this  area,  and  extending  from  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  region  of 
the  great  plains,  almost  destitute  of  trees, 
except  in  the  river  bottoms,  but  with  a 
fairly  rich  herbaceous  flora;  and  a  very 
similar  vegetation  is  found  in  the  half- 
desert  valleys  and  plains  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
A  third  botanical  district  consists  of  the 
higher  wooded  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  together  with  the  peaks  and 
high  valleys  above  the  timber-line,  in 
which  the  vegetation  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  part 
of  temperate  America.  Lastly  comes  the 
Californian  region,  extending  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  upper  limit  of  trees  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  country  of  surpass- 
ing interest  to  the  botanist,  and  well  known 
to  every  lover  of  flowers  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  peculiar  forms  it  has 
furnished  to  our  gardens.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  flora  of  the  three  west- 
ern regions,  derived  partly  from  personal 
observation  during  a  summer  spent  in  the 
country,  largely  supplemented  by  the 
writings  of  the  late  Professor  Asa  Gray 
and  other  American  and  English  bota- 
nists. 

The  first  region  to  be  considered,  that 
of  the  prairies,  the  great  plains,  and  the 
deserts  of  the  inland  basin,  may  be  very 
briefly  noticed,  since,  although  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  botanist,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  plants,  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  flower  or  other  conspicuous 
characteristics,  are  met  with.  The  east- 
ern portion  of  the  district,  where  the  rich 
prairie  lands  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
being  rapidly  cultivated,  produces  many 
fine  flowering  plants  wherever  some  steep 
or  rocky  slope  has  escaped  cultivation. 
Here  we  find  abundance  of  yuccas  inter- 
mingled with  blue,  pink,  and  white  flowered 
spider- worts,  handsome  large  -  flowered 
penstemons,  baptisias  with  large  pea-like 
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flowers  of  blue,  yellow,  or  white,  many 
species  of  astragalus,  yellow  and  white 
evening  primroses  and  other  allied  forms, 
several  cactuses  of  the  genera  opuntia  and 
mammillaria,  blue  larkspurs,  pink  oxalises, 
the  purple  Phlox  divaricata,  mallows  of 
the  genera  Malvastrum  and  Callirhoe, 
some  of  which  are  well-known  garden 
plants,  and  a  host  of  sunflowers,  asters, 
cone-flowers,  golden-rods,  coreopsis,  and 
tnany  other  showy  composites.  This  is 
the  region  of  the  buffalo  or  bunch  grasses 
which  formed  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
American  bison.  They  are  fine-tufted 
bluish  grasses,  much  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance our  fine-leaved  bent  grass  (^^^j- 
iis  setacea),  which  is  common  on  the 
heaths  about  Bournemouth  and  in  Dorset- 
shire. I  was  informed  that  since  the 
bisons  had  been  destroyed  the  buffalo 
grass  was  also  disappearing,  being  re- 
placed by  various  coarser  growing  plants 
and  grasses.  It  is  probable  that  the  uni- 
form hardening  of  the  surface  by  the  tread 
of  the  herds  of  bison,  together  with  the 
equally  regular  manuring,  favored  the 
growth  of  this  particular  form  of  grasses. 

As  we  travel  westwards,  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  plains  become  more 
arid,  and  in  places  the  vegetation  resem- 
bles that  of  the  deserts  of  the  great  basin. 
Here  there  are  fewer  conspicuous  flowers, 
and  a  preponderance  of  dwarf  creeping 
plants,  with  a  few  thorny  bushes  and  some 
species  of  wormwood,  forming  the  well- 
known  "sage-brush"  of  the  deserts.  In 
the  interior  plains  these  thorny  and  grey- 
leaved  shrubs  prevail,  with  wide  tracts  of 
bare  earth  often  covered  with  saline  in- 
crustations. Here  and  there  are  found 
some  pretty  flowers,  such  as  phloxes, 
alliums,  phacelias,  gilias,  cleomes  Oeno- 
theras, and  other  characteristic  plants; 
but  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  bare  soil 
scantily  covered  with  a  dwarf  vegetation, 
or  of  low,  shrubby  thickets  of  a  grey  or 
leafless  aspect,  consisting  mostly  of  plants 
allied  to  the  salt-wort,  orache,  and  sea- 
blite  of  our  salt  marshes,  or  the  goose- 
foot  and  wormwood  of  our  waste  places. 

We  will  now  leave  these  comparatively 
uninteresting  plains  and  deserts  and  enter 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  their 
deep  cafions,  their  wooded  slopes  and  val- 
leys, and  their  upland  pastures,  rocky 
streams,  and  alpine  heights.  'The  forest 
trees  consist  mainly  of  a  few  species  of 
pines,  firs,  and  junipers,  none  of  them 
very  remarkable  for  size  or  beauty,  with 
several  poplars,  and  a  few  oaks,  beeches, 
and  maples;  but  these  rarely  form  con- 
tinuous forests,  except  where  the  soil  and 


other  conditions  are  especially  favorable. 
Almost  everywhere  the  conifers  are  most 
prominent,  and  give  their  peculiar  char- 
acter of  dark  evergreen  spiriness  to  the 
forest  vegetation.  Ihe  present  scantiness 
of  timber  trees  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
the  agency  of  man,  first  by  starting  forest 
fires,  which  rapidly  clear  extensive  areas, 
and  more  recently  by  the  felling  of  timber 
for  building  and  mining,  a  cause  which 
has  denuded  most  of  the  valleys  of  their 
original  forest  trees.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  shrubs  of  the  usual 
American  types,  such  as  sumachs,  snow- 
berries,  hazels,  spiraeas,  brambles,  and 
roses,  mostly  of  species  common  to  other 
parts  of  America  and  of  no  special  inter- 
est from  our  present  point  of  view. 

It  is  when  we  enter  among  the  moun- 
tains and  explore  the  valleys,  cafions,  and 
lower  slopes,  that  we  meet  with  a  variety 
of  new  and  interesting  plants.  Among 
these  are  some  which  are  specially  charac- 
teristic of  this  part  of  North  America.  The 
phloxes,  polemoniums,  and  gilias,  some 
species  of  which  are  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, are  abundant,  as  are  the  penstemons 
and  mimuluses,  with  the  brilliant  castilleias 
belonging  to  the  same  family  (Scrophu- 
lariaceas),  whose  crimson  or  scarlet  bracts 
form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
higher  woods  and  pastures.  The  elegant 
genus  Phacelia  is  not  uncommon,  though 
its  chief  development  is  in  California,  and 
the  moist  valley  bottoms  are  often  blue 
with  the  well-known  flowers  of  the  bul- 
bous camassia.  A  curious  genus  of  the 
Polygonum  family  (Eriogonum)  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  yellowish-white  or  rosy 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  very 
pleasing.  Handsome  composites  abound, 
especially  the  genus  Erigeron,  with  a 
number  of  peculiar  forms,  while  the  beau- 
tiful butterfly-tulips  of  California  here 
make  their  first  appearance.  Lupines  also 
are  plentiful,  though  less  so  than  further 
west,  and  the  beautiful  American  cow- 
slips (Dodecatheon)  sometimes  called 
"shooting-stars"  are  not  unfrequent  in 
boggy  meadows. 

But  in  addition  to  these  more  or  less 
characteristic  American  types,  the  botanist 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  European  or  even  of  British 
plants,  and  these  not  introduced  weeds  but 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  flora. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  further 
we  penetrate  among  the  mountains  and 
the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  numerous 
become  these  familiar  species  or  genera. 
Among  the  more  abundant  of  these  plants 
are  the  common  yarrow  {Achillea  mille' 
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folium),  our  blue  harebell  {Campanula 
rotundifolia),  the  bistort  {Polyonum  bis- 
iorin),  the  common  silver-weed  of  our 
roadsides  {Potentilla  anserina),  and  the 
rarer  shrubby  cinquefoil  {P.  fruticosa). 
In  the  sub-alpine  and  alpine  districts 
these  plants  of  the  old  world  become  more 
frequent  and  occupy  a  larger  space  in  the 
entire  veo;etation,  and  in  order  to  show 
the  importance  of  this  interesting  feature 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  week's 
exploration  of  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  Peak, 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Accompanied  by  a  botanical  friend  from 
Denver  I  went  first  by  rail  up  Clear  Creek 
Cafion,  passing  by  Georgetown  to  Gray- 
mount,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  where 
there  is  a  hotel  and  where  horses  are  ob- 
tained for  the  ascent  of  Gray's  Peak,  about 
nine  miles  distant  by  the  road.  Gray- 
mount  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two 
valleys  and  is  about  ninety-five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  During  a  short 
stroll  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  on 
some  rocky  slopes  we  found  two  of  our 
rarer  British  plants,  the  winter  green  {Py- 
rola  I'otundifolia)  and  the  elegant  twin- 
flower  {Linncsa  borealis),  but  instead  of 
having  nearly  white  flowers  the  former 
was  reddish  and  the  latter  was  of  a  deeper 
color  than  in  our  native  plant.  The  next 
day  we  walked  to  Kelso's  cabin,  where  are 
some  miners'  houses  about  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea-level,  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  fine  upland  valley,  which  is 
above  the  timber  line.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  our  walk  up  a  wooded  valley  we 
first  noticed  fine  clumps  of  the  Siberian 
lungwort  with  its  lovely  pale  blue  flowers, 
growing  more  compactly  than  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  splendid  masses  of  the  shrubby 
cinquefoil  covered  with  its  handsome  yel- 
low flowers,  as  well  as  our  common  hare- 
bell, all  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  In  damp,  shady  places  we  found 
the  little  moschatel,  and  in  bogs  the  curi- 
ous Swertia  perennis,  a  kind  of  gentian 
with  slaty-blue  flowers.  These  are  all 
European  or  North  Asian  plants,  but  there 
were  many  others  peculiar  to  the  region 
though  sometimes  of  European  rather  than 
American  affinity.  Such  are  the  lovely 
columbine  {Aquilegia  C(zrulea\  allied  to 
the  species  of  the  European  Alps,  abun- 
dant and  conspicuous  with  its  large  blue 
and  white  flowers,  while  mingled  with  it 
grew  the  gaudy  Castilleia  Integra,  whose 
leafy  bracts  of  intense  crimson  are  visible 
from  a  long  distance.  This  is  a  true 
American  type,  as  is  the  pretty  liliaceous 
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plant,  Zygadenus  glaucus  ;  and  there  were 
also  abundance  of  dark  purple  or  bright 
blue  penstemons,  several  showy  ground- 
sels and  erigerons  and  the  handsome  yel- 
low composite.  Arnica  cordifolia. 

It  was  when  we  had  passed  the  timber 
line  at  about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  elevation,  and  had  entered  the  bare 
rocky  valley  at  the  head  of  which  rises 
the  snow-flecked  summit  of  Gray's  Peak, 
that  we  discovered  some  of  the  chief  gems 
of  the  alpine  flora  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Along  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
fed  by  the  still  melting  snows  and  with 
its  roots  in  the  water,  were  fine  clumps  of 
the  handsomest  American  primrose  {Pri- 
mula Parryi),  its  whorled  flowers  of  a 
crimson-purple  color  with  a  yellow  eye 
resembling  in  general  appearance  the  well- 
known  Japanese  primrose  of  our  gardens. 
Among  the  stony  dibris  and  loose  boul- 
ders which  bordered  the  stream  the  beau- 
tiful Phacelia  sericea  was  abundant,  its 
violet-blue  flowers  growing  in  dense  clus- 
ters and  producing  a  charming  effect 
among  its  desert  surroundings.  This  is  a 
typical  American  plant,  since  not  only  is 
the  genus  a  peculiar  one  but  the  natural 
order  to  which  it  belongs  —  the  Hydro- 
phyllaceae  —  is  almost  confined  to  that 
continent.  The  beautiful  nemophilas  of 
our  gardens  belong  to  the  same  family. 
In  boggy  places  the  handsome  Greenland 
lousewort,  an  Arctic  species,  was  plentiful, 
and  in  rocky  crevices  we  found  the  moss 
campion  {Silene  acaulis),  which  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains. 

The  next  morning  we  fortunately  deter- 
mined to  explore  a  lateral  valley  called 
Grizzly  Gulch,  which  diverged  to  the  north 
a  mile  above  the  hotel  and  led  into  a  fine 
upland  valley  on  the  north  side  of  Gray's 
Peak.  Here,  just  below  the  timber-line, 
we  found  a  miner's  house,  and  the  two 
miners  who  had  come  home  to  dinner  in- 
vited us  to  join  them,  and  then  offered  to 
show  us  a  fine  place  for  flowers.  They 
took  us  through  the  wood  for  half  a  mile, 
when  we  came  upon  a  rocky  and  grassy 
slope  with  great  snow-patches  in  the  shady 
hollows,  and  the  ground  which  the  snow 
had  left  was  literally  starred  with  flowers. 
Leaving  us  to  go  to  their  work  in  a  mine 
on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  we  lux- 
uriated in  the  finest  Alpine  flower-garden 
we  had  yet  seen,  although  my  friend  had 
visited  the  mountains  several  times. 
What  first  attracted  our  notice  were  three 
plants  of  the  crowsfoot  family,  which  grew 
intermingled  on  a  grassy  slope  almost 
surrounded  by  snow.  These  were,  a  nearly 
white    globe-flower   {Trollius   albiflorus\ 
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very  dwarf  and  with  spreading,  not  globu- 
lar flowers  ;  a  buttercup,  whose  flowers 
were  of  the  most  perfect  circular  outline, 
and  of  a  pure  and  rich  yellow,  both  pecul- 
iar to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  nar- 
cissus-flowered anemone  of  the  European 
Alps.  Going  a  little  further  we  found 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  American 
forms,  such  as  the  beautiful  blue-flowered 
Mertensia  alpina,  a  dwarf  Alpine  form  of 
Mertensia  siberica  and  perhaps  the  most 
lovely  plant  of  the  genus ;  the  pretty 
fringed    grass    of    parnassus   {Parnassia 

fimbriated) ;  with  peculiar  species  of  the 
European  genera,  Aster,  Cardamine,  As- 
tragalus, l3elphinium,  Trifolium,  Saxi- 
fraga,  Sedum,  Valeriana,  Veronica,  and 
Pedicularis  ;  with  others  of  the  American 
genera,  Phacelia,  Chionophila,  Mimulus, 
and  Zygadenus  ;  and  hidden  among  the 
rocks  the  minute  purple-flowered  Primula 
augustifolia.  What  more  especially  inter- 
ested me,  however,  was  the  number  of 
identical  British  or  European  species. 
Such  were  the  moss-campion,  the  Dryas 
octopetala,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  the 
rosewort  {Sedum  rhodiola),  the  Alpine 
Veronica,  and  the  Alpine  chickweed, 
Lloydia  serotina,  a  small  liliaceous  plant 
found  on  Snowdon,  and  two  saxifrages, 
Saxifraga  nivalis  and  S.  cernua,  all  found 
also  in  our  Welsh  or  Scotch  mountains; 
and  of  European  Alpines  the  pretty  slaty- 
blue  Swertia  perennis  which  dotted  the 
grassy  slopes  with  its  delicate  flowers,  the 
Alpine  Astragalus,  the  Arctic  willow,  sev- 
eral saxifrages  and  gentians,  and  some 
other  species  characteristic  of  the  flora  of 

■  the  Alps. 

The  next  day,  after  sleeping  at  a  miner's 
cabin  situated  at  the  head  of  the  main 
valley  at  about  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  elevation,  we  ascended  to  the 
top  of  Gray's  Peak,  which  is  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  met  with  many  other  interesting 
plants.  The  little  Eritrichium  nanum,  a 
minute  but  intensely  blue  forget-me-not, 
was  found  growing  in  the  midst  of  clumps 
of  the  moss-campion  ;  the  Gentiana  tenella 
and  Campanula  uniflora  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions were  also  found  at  about  thirteen 
thousand  feet  elevation  ;  with  the  British 
Alpine  penny-cress,  the  yellow  Iceland 
poppy,  the  two-flowered  sandwort,  the  Al- 
pine arnica,  the  snowy  buttercup,  and 
other  truly  Arctic  plants.  Along  with 
these  were  a  few  American  alpine  types, 
such  as  Eriogonums,  Castilleias,  and 
several  composites.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  there  were  alternate  upward- 
sloping   bands   of    loose  rock-ddbris  and 


short  turf,  the  latter  gay  with  pretty  yellow 
flowers.  On  examination  these  were  found 
to  consist  of  a  potentilla  and  a  saxifrage, 
whose  flowers,  resting  close  on  the  ground, 
were  so  much  alike  in  form  and  color  that 
at  a  short  distance  they  appeared  identical. 
The  intermixture  of  two  very  distinct  spe- 
cies of  flowers,  colored  and  shaped  alike 
and  flowering  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
uncommon,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
regular  cross-fertilization  by  insects.  In 
this  high  and  exposed  situation,  however, 
where  the  flowering  season  is  very  short 
and  insects  very  scarce,  the  combination 
of  two  species  of  flowers  may  lead  to  a 
more  conspicuous  display,  and  be  more 
attractive  to  whatever  insects  may  visit 
such  great  altitudes  ;  while  with  plants  of 
such  distinct  families,  the  intermixture  of 
the  pollen  would  lead  to  no  evil  result, 
since  each  would  be  totally  inert  on  the 
stigma  of  a  flower  of  the  other  kind.  The 
two  species  appear  to  be  Saxifraga  chrys- 
antha  and  Potentilla  dissecta. 

On  a  general  summary  of  the  plants 
noticed  during  this  excursion  to  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, I  find  that  they  comprised  no  less 
than  twenty  British  species,  about  forty- 
five  European,  mostly  high  Alpine  or 
Arctic,  and  about  thirty  species  which, 
though  distinct,  were  allied  to  European 
types.  There  were  thus  a  total  of  ninety- 
five  species,  either  identical  with  or  allied 
to  European  plants,  while  those  which 
belonged  to  American  genera,  or  were 
most  nearly  allied  to  American  species, 
were  about  thirty  in  number.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  alpine  flora  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  mainly  identical  with  that  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  it  is  this  identity 
which  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  so  many 
British  species  in  this  remote  district.  In 
the  review  of  the  entire  alpine  flora  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  Professor  Asa  Gray 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  number  of 
species  identical  with  those  of  the  Arctic 
regions  is  one  hundred  and  two,  and  the 
distinct,  though  often  allied,  species 
eighty-one,  while  those  that  belong  to 
peculiar  American  genera  are  only  four-  * 
teen  in  number.  *P 

In  considering  how  this  curious  simi- 
larity of  the  alpine  species  of  the  two 
continents  has  been  brought  about,  we 
must  go  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  when  a  rather  mild  climate 
prevailed  in  much  of  what  is  now  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  The  present  Arctic  flora,  or 
its  immediate  ancestors,  was  then  probably 
confined  to  the  highest  latitudes  around 
the  North  Pole,  together  with  the  higher 
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mountains  which  were  inn  mediately  con- 
tiguous—  such  as  Greenland,  then  only 
partially  or  not  at  all  ice-clad,  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla,  and  some  of  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  Alaska  and  north-eastern 
Asia.  At  this  time  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  European  Alps,  and  even  Scandinavia 
supported  in  all  probability  only  alpine 
forms  of  the  plants  of  the  surrounding 
lowlands,  such  as  are  now  everywhere  in- 
termingled with  the  widespread  Arctic 
species.  As  the  cold  came  on,  and  the  ice 
sheet  crept  farther  and  farther  over  the 
two  continents,  the  true  arctic  plants  were 
driven  southward,  displacing  the  indige- 
nous flora,  which  could  not  withstand  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
occupying  all  the  great  mountain  ranges 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  ice-fields  and 
glaciers,  and  also  such  of  the  peaks  as 
rose  permanently  above  the  ice-sheet  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  As  the  cold  period 
gradually  passed  away,  these  hardy  plants 
kept  close  to  the  gradually  retreating  ice, 
and  in  this  way  mounted  to  the  higher 
peaks  of  many  mountains  from  which  the 
ice  and  even  perpetual  snow  wholly  passed 
away.  Thus  it  is  that  so  many  species 
are  now  common  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  European  Alps  ;  and,  what  seems 
more  extraordinary,  that  identical  plants 
occur  on  the  summits  of  the  isolated 
Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains,  and  also  on 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  some  of  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  them. 

Before  passing  on  to  sketch  the  flora  of 
the  west  coast  of  America,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  more  prominent  differences  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  and  that 
of  our  European  Alps,  such  differences  as 
must  strike  every  traveller  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  floral  beauties  of  the  two 
regions.  In  the  Alps  the  more  striking 
and  showy  flowers  of  the  Alpine  pastures 
and  higher  rocks  are  the  white,  purple, 
and  yellow  anemones  ;  the  beautiful  violas  ; 
the  glorious  blue  gentians  starring  the 
short  turf  with  azure  and  indigo,  the 
numerous  saxifrages,  often  with  large 
and  showy  sprays  of  flowers  ;  the  many 
beautiful  rosy  and  purple  primulas  and 
yellow  auriculas;  the  handsome  pinks; 
the  delicate  campanulas  ;  the  showy  white 
and  yellow  buttercups,  and  the  graceful 
meadow-rues.  Now  in  almost  all  these 
groups  the  Rocky  Mountain  alpine  and 
sub-alpine  flora  is  deficient.  Anemones 
are  comparatively  few  in  species  and  not 
abundant;  violas  are  almost  absent  in  the 
higher  regions ;  gentians,  though  fairly 
abundant   in   species,    make    no    brilliant 


display  as  they  do  in  the  Alps  ;  saxifrages 
are  few,  and  those  of  the  crusted  section 
with  rigid  leaves  and  large  racemes  of 
flowers  are  entirely  wanting  ;  primulas  are 
represented  by  one  handsome  and  two 
small  and  rather  scarce  species  ;  campa- 
nulas are  scarce,  and  pinks  are  entirely 
absent;  while  buttercups  and  meadow- 
rues  are  by  no  means  abundant.  Instead 
of  these  flowers  so  familiar  to  the  Alpine 
tourist,  the  most  showy  and  widespread 
plants  are  the  fine  long-spurred  blue  and 
white  columbine,  and  the  scarlet  or  crim- 
son-bracted  castilleias,  which  form  sheets 
of  beautifully  contrasted  colors,  often 
covering  wide  mountain  slopes  either 
above  or  just  below  the  timber-line;  nu- 
merous purple  or  blue  penstemons  ;  fine 
blue  polemoniums  and  lungworts  of  the 
genus  Mertensia;  some  handsome  purple 
or  whitish  louseworts,  and  a  host  of 
showy  purple  or  yellow  composites,  which 
are  far  more  numerous  and  varied  than  in 
the  European  Alps,  and  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  alpine  and  espe- 
cially in  the  sub-alpine  Rocky  Mountain 
flora.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  identity  of  so  many  of 
the  species  and  genera  of  the  two  regions 
the  proportions  in  which  they  occur  are 
very  different,  and  the  aspect  of  the  two 
floras  is  thus  altogether  distinct,  and  in 
some  respects  strikingly  contrasted. 

When  we  go  westward  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  we  meet  with  an- 
other alpine  flora,  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Arctic  species  and 
more  which  are  characteristic  of  America. 
Here  we  find  dwarf,  shrubby  penstemons, 
curious,  prickly  gilias,  Mimulus  and  Erio- 
gonum  in  more  abundance,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  ferns.  But  it  is  when  we  de- 
scend to  the  lower  slopes  and  to  the  val- 
leys and  coast  ranges  of  California  itself 
that  we  find  the  greatest  abundance  of 
new  plants  altogether  distinct  from  any- 
thing in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  devote  the  remainder 
of  our  space. 

Few  countries  have  contributed  to  our 
gardens  a  larger  number  of  showy  and  in- 
teresting plants  than  California,  The  rich 
orange  yellow  Eschscholtzias,  the  brilliant 
Calandrinias,  the  showy  Godetias  and 
Clarkias,  the  beautiful  little  Nemophilas 
and  Phacelias,  the  gaudy  Mimuluses  and 
the  handsome  Collinsias,  are  known  to 
every  lover  of  garden  flowers.  Others 
familiar  to  every  horticulturist  are  the 
curious  pitcher-plant  —  Darlingtonia  Cal- 
ifornica,    the    handsome    gigantic    white 
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poppy  —  Romneya  coulteri,  the  elegant 
Dicentra  formosa,  the  fine  yellow-flowered 
shrub  Fremontia  Californica,  the  orna- 
mental blue  or  white  flowered  evergreens 
of  the  genus  Ceanothus,  the  fine  shrubby 
lupines,  the  lovely  flowering  currants,  in- 
cluding the  fine  Ribes  speciosum  with 
drooping,  fuchsia-like  flowers,  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Zauschneria  Californica,  the  fine 
shrubby  Diplacus  glutinosus,  and  lastly, 
the  many  ornamental  bulbous  plants,  such 
as  the  triteleias,  brodiaeas,  lilies,  and  es- 
pecially the  lovely  butterfly  tulips  of  the 
genus  Calochortus,  whose  flowers  are 
most  exquisitely  marked  inside  with  deli- 
cately colored  hairy  fringes.  But  this  by 
no  means  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Californian  flora,  which  is 
best  shown  by  the  large  number  of  its 
genera,  probably  more  than  a  hundred, 
which  are  altogether  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  flora  is  in  fact  re- 
lated to  that  of  Mexico,  just  as  the  flora  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  related  to  that  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  Eastern  States 
flora  to  that  of  Japan  and  eastern  Asia. 

But  although  the  valleys  and  lowlands 
of  California  are  specially  characterized  by 
hosts  of  brilliant  annuals,  monkey-flowers, 
lupines,  and  flowering  shrubs,  which  make 
the  country  a  veritable  flower-garden  in 
early  spring,  it  is  from  its  mountain  for- 
ests of  coniferje  that  it  derives  its  grandest 
and  best-known  characteristics.  To  a  brief 
sketch  of  these,  and  of  the  accompanying 
shrubby  and  herbaceous  vegetation,  the 
remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  though 
rising  to  nearly  the  same  altitudes  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
posing range,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
gradual  slope  of  the  foothills  which  are 
continuous  with  it.  From  these  low  and 
arid  hills,  rising  with  a  very  moderate 
slope  from  the  great  central  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  a  constant  rise  over  an 
undulating  or  rugged  country  for  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  summits  ot  the  great 
range.  The  intervening  tract  iy  often  cut 
into  deep,  winding  valleys,  whose  higher 
slopes  are  terminated  by  rugged  volcanic 
precipices,  where  thej'  have  cut  through 
the  old  lava-streams  that  once  covered  a 
large  portion  of  the  mountains ;  while 
nearer  to  the  crest  are  enormously  deep 
valleys,  bounded  with  vertical  walls  and 
gigantic  domes  or  splintered  peaks  of 
granite  rocks,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Yosemite  Valley  is  the  best-known  exam- 
ple. Owing  to  this  formation  the  summits 
of  the  range  can  only  be  seen  from  great 
distances  and  from  a  few  favorable  points, 


as  a  somewhat  jagged  line  on  the  far  hori- 
zon, just  rising  above  the  dark,  forest-clad 
slopes,  and  here  and  there  flecked  with 
perpetual  snows.  A  eoach  drive  of  three 
days  from  the  railway  terminus  at  Milton 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  another  to 
the  Calaveras  groves  of  "big  trees,"  gave 
mean  excellent  opportunity  of  observing 
the  main  features  of  this  remarkable  forest 
region. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  foothills  up  to 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  has  been 
greatly  defaced  by  gold-miners,  who  have 
dug  over  miles  of  ground  and  cleared 
away  most  of  the  fine  timber.  This  lower 
portion  is,  however,  naturally  more  arid, 
and  the  trees  have  never  been  so  fine  as 
at  greater  elevations.  It  is  curious  to  no- 
tice how  the  pines  and  firs  increase  in 
beauty  as  well  as  in  size  as  we  ascend 
further  towards  the  central  ranges.  For 
the  first  thousand  feet  there  is  a  scanty 
vegetation  of  stunted  shrubs,  and  the  only 
conifer  is  the  scrub-pine  {JPinus  sabiniana) 
which  has  a  most  singular  appearance, 
being  irregularly  branched,  with  scanty 
foliage,  and  when  well  grown,  looking  at  a 
distance  more  like  a  poplar  than  a  pine. 
Higher  up  occurs  the  large  white  pine 
{Pinus  ponderosa)^  which,  except  in  very 
fine  specimens,  is  a  coarse,  unornamental 
tree.  Above  two  thousand  feet  we  meet 
with  the  sugar-pine  {Pinus  lambertiana), 
so  called  because  its  turpentine  is  sweet 
and  sometimes  almost  like  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  turpentine.  This  is  a  hand- 
somer species,  and  when  full  grown  is  of 
immense  size  and  may  be  known  at  a  dis- 
tance by  its  clusters  of  large  cones  hang- 
ing down  from  the  very  extremities  of  its 
loftiest  branches.  Thus  far  the  forests  are 
poor,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  more 
elegant  firs  and  cedars  which  only  appear 
above  twenty-five  hundred  feet,  when  we 
first  meet  with  the  noble  Douglas  fir  and 
the  beautiful  Red  cedar  {Libocedrus  decur- 
rens).  This  last  is  usually  known  in  our 
gardens  as  Thuja  gigantea,  characterized 
by  its  columnar  mode  of  growth  and  here 
sometimes  reaching  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Higher  still,  at  about  four 
thousand  feet,  we  come  upon  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Californian  firs,  Abies  con- 
color  and  A.  nobilis.  Both  are  exquisitely 
symmetrical  in  growth,  while  the  dense 
horizontal  branches  of  the  latter  species 
are  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  blue- 
green  tints.  These  beautiful  trees  are  to 
be  seen  here  in  every  stage  of  growth, 
from  such  small  plants  as  we  see  on  vhe 
lawn  of  a  suburban  villa  up  to  noble 
specimens  one  hundred   and  fifty  or  two 
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hundred  feet  in  height.  These  two  ele- 
gant firs,  along  with  the  stately  cedar  and 
Douglas  fir,  and  the  noble  yellow  pine 
and  sugar-pine,  constitute  the  main  bulk  of 
the  forest  from  four  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  feet  elevation,  the  belt  in  which 
alone  are  found  the  true  "big  trees" 
{Sequoia  gigantea\  in  this  country  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wellingtonia. 

Throughout  these  magnificent  forests 
there  is  hardly  any  admixture  of  exoge- 
nous trees,  and  those  that  do  occur  only 
form  an  undergrowth  to  the  far  loftier 
coniferae.  A  few  small  oaks  and  maples 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  more  generally 
there  is  only  an  undergrowth  of  beautiful 
shrubs,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
fine  Californian  dogwood,  whose  flowers, 
formed  of  the  white  involucres,  are  six 
inches  across  ;  and  the  lovely  white  azalea, 
whose  delicate  blossoms  are  beautifully 
marked  with  yellow.  Besides  these  are 
the  handsome  Californian  laurel  and  the 
white  or  blue  flowered  Ceanothus,  while 
the  "  madrono  "  and  "  manzanita  "  (species 
of  Arbutus  and  Arctostaphylos),  are  found 
in  the  drier  portions  of  the  forest  and  at 
a  lower  elevation. 

The  ground  under  the  pines  and  firs  is 
usually  rather  bare,  but  in  favorable  places 
there  are  some  curious  or  beautiful  creep- 
ing or  herbaceous  plants.  Some  of  the 
drier  slopes  are  completely  carpeted  with 
a  curious  little  rosaceous  plant  {CharncB- 
batia  foliolosa),h^v\ng  white  flowers  like 
those  of  a  bramble  and  the  most  minutely 
divided  tripinnate  foliage,  each  leaflet  look- 
ing about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  herbaceous 
plant  of  these  forests  is  the  Sarcodes  san- 
guinea,  a  leafless  parasite  allied  to  our 
native  monotropa,  but  of  an  intense  crim- 
son color  and  very  large,  being  often  more 
than  a  foot  high  and  two  or  three  inches 
diameter.  It  is  called  the  "  snow-plant  "in 
California,  because  it  appears  before  the 
snow  has  wholly  melted,  and  is  most  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  when  growing  out  of  it. 
This  plant  is  accurately  represented  in  one 
of  the  pictures  in  the  "  North  "  gallery  at 
Kew.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  streams, 
growing  in  fissures  which  are  often  under 
water,  the  large  peltate  saxifrage  seems 
quite  at  home,  although  in  our  gardens  it 
will  grow  and  flower  even  in  the  driest 
situations.  The  fine  shrubby  Penstemon 
Newberryi  also  adorns  the  rocky  margins 
of  the  streams,  the  beautiful  Diplacus  glu- 
tinosus  of  our  greenhouses  is  a  common 
wayside  shrub,  while  the  lovely  blue  Bro- 
diaeas  and  painted  Calochorti  or  butterfly- 
tulips,  are  as  common  as  our  bluebells  and 


poppies.  The  fine  yellow  Cypripediuna 
montanum  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
forest  bogs,  while  in  open  ground  near 
the  Big  Tree  Hotel,  exquisite  little  blue 
Nemophilas,  yellow  Mimulus,  and  a  tall 
Echinospermum  with  flowers  like  a  large 
forget-me-not,  were  very  abundant.  Among 
these  and  many  other  strange  flowers  one 
British  species  was  found,  often  starring 
the  ground  under  the  giant  trees  with  its 
delicate  flowers.  This  was  the  little  chick- 
weed  wintergreen  {Trientalis  EuropcBa\ 
only  differing  from  our  native  plant  in 
the  flowers  being  pale  pink  instead  of 
white. 

Even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  giant  Sequoias,  the  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  would  stand  pre-eminent 
for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their 
pines,  firs,  and  cedars.  Three  of  these^ 
the  white  pine,  the  red  cedar,  and  the 
sugar-pine  are,  not  unfrequently,  more 
than  six  feet  in  diameter  at  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  whence  the  giant  trunks 
taper  very  gradually  upwards.  One  sugar- 
pine  near  the  Big  Tree  Hotel  was  found 
to  be  seven  feet  two  inches  diameter  at  five 
feet  above  the  ground.  A  red  cedar  meas- 
ured at  the  same  height  was  seven  feet 
diameter,  and  one  of  the  white  pines  five 
feet  nine  inches.  The  height  of  the 
above-named  sugar-pine  was  measured  ap- 
proximately by  means  of  its  shadow,  and 
found  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  and  I  was  assured  that  one  which 
had  been  cut  down  near  the  hotel  was  twa 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high.  The 
Douglas  fir  in  the  forests  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  said  to  surpass  these  dimensions 
considerably,  being  often  ten  feet  or  even 
twelve  feet  diameter,  and  near  three  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Probably  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  than  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  is  there  such  a  magnificent  group 
of  trees  as  these  ;  yet  they  are  all  far  ex- 
ceeded by  two  others  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  the  two  Sequoias  —  S.  gigantea 
and  S.  sempervirens. 

In  the  popular  accounts  of  these  trees  it 
is  usual  to  dwell  only  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  very  largest  known  specimens,  and 
sometimes  even  to  exaggerate  these. 
Even  the  smaller  full-grown  trees,  how- 
ever, are  of  grand  dimensions,  varying 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter 
at  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  keeping 
nearly  the  same  thickness  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet.  In  the  south  Calaveras 
grove,  where  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand trees,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
trunks  is  well  displayed  by  the  numerous 
specimens   in   perfect    health   and   vigor. 
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The  bark  of  these  trees,  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  is  of  a  bright  orange  brown  tint, 
delicately  mottled  with  darker  shades,  and 
with  a  curious  silky  or  plush-like  gloss, 
which  gives  them  a  richness  of  color  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  conifer.  The 
tree  which  was  cut  down  soon  after  the 
first  discovery  of  the  species,  the  stump 
of  which  is  now  covered  with  a  pavilion, 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  but  this  is  without  the 
thick  bark,  which  would  bring  it  to  twenty- 
seven  feet  when  alive.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  tree  still  lies  where  it  fell, 
and  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from 
the  base  I  found  it  to  be  still  twelve  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter  (or  fourteen  feet 
with  the  bark),  while  at  the  extremity  of 
the  last  piece  remaining,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  from  its  base,  it  is  six  feet  in 
diameter,  or  at  least  seven  feet  with  the 
bark.  The  height  of  this  tree  when  it  was 
cut  down  is  not  recorded,  but  as  one  of 
the  living  trees  is  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  it  is  probable  that  this 
giant  was  not  much  short  of  four  hundred 
feet. 

The  huge  decayed  trunk  called  "  Father 
of  the  Forest,"  which  has  fallen  perhaps 
a  century  or  more,  exhibits  the  grandest 
dimensions  of  any  known  tree.  By  meas- 
uring its  remains,  and  allowing  for  the 
probable  thickness  of  the  bark,  it  seems 
to  have  been  about  thirty-five  feet  diameter 
near  the  ground,  at  ninety  feet  up  fifteen 
feet,  and  even  at  a  height  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  it  was  nine  feet  diameter. 
It  is  within  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  tree 
that  a  man  on  horseback  can  ride  —  both 
man  and  horse  being  rather  small ;  but  the 
dimensions  undoubtedly  show  that  it  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  "Pavilion 
tree,"  and  that  it  carried  its  huge  dimen- 
sions to  a  greater  altitude  ;  and  although 
this  does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  much 
taller,  yet  it  was  in  all  probability  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Very  absurd  statements  are  made  to 
visitors  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  trees, 
three  or  four  thousand  years  being  usually 
given  as  their  age.  This  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  while  many  of  the  large  Se- 
quoias are  greatly  damaged  by  fire  the 
large  pines  and  firs  around  them  are  quite 
uninjured.  As  many  of  these  pines  are 
assumed  to  be  near  a  thousand  years  old, 
the  epoch  of  the  "great  fire  "  is  supposed 
to  be  earlier  still,  and  as  the  Sequoias  have 
not  outgrown  the  fire-scars  in  all  that  time 
they  are  supposed  to  have  then  arrived  at 
their  full  growth.  But  the  simple  expla- 
nation  of  these  trees   alone   having  suf- 


fered so  much  from  fire  is,  that  their  bark 
is  unusually  thick,  dry,  soft,  and  fibrous, 
and  it  thus  catches  fire  more  easily  and 
burns  more  readily  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  that  of  the  other  coniferae.  Forest 
fires  occur  continually,  and  the  visible 
damage  done  to  these  trees  has  probably 
all  occurred  in  the  present  century.  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Bradley,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  carefully  counted  the  rings 
of  annual  growth  on  the  stump  of  the 
"  Pavilion  tree,"  and  found  them  to  be 
twelve  hundred  and  forty ;  and  after  con- 
sidering all  that  has  been  alleged  as  to 
the  uncertainty  of  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  age  of  a  tree,  he  believes  that  in  the 
climate  of  California,  in  the  zone  of  alti- 
tude where  these  trees  grow,  the  seasons 
of  growth  and  repose  are  so  strongly 
marked  that  the  number  of  annual  rings 
gives  an  accurate  result. 

Other  points  that  have  been  studied  by 
Professor  Bradley  are,  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  young  trees  in  the  grove, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  old  trees.  To  take  the  last  point 
first,  these  noble  trees  seem  to  be  singu- 
larly free  from  disease  or  from  decay  due 
to  old  age.  All  the  trees  that  have  been 
cut  down  are  solid  to  the  heart,  and  none 
of  the  standing  trees  show  any  indications 
of  natural  decay.  The  only  apparent 
cause  for  their  overthrow  is  the  wind,  and 
by  noting  the  direction  of  a  large  number 
of  fallen  trees  it  is  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  lie  more  or  less  towards 
the  south.  This  is  not  the  direction  of  the 
prevalent  winds,  but  many  of  the  tallest 
trees  lean  towards  the  south,  owing  to 
the  increased  growth  of  their  topmost 
branches  towards  the  sun.  They  are  then 
acted  upon  by  violent  gales,  which  loosen 
their  roots,  and  whatever  the  direction  of 
the  wind  that  finally  overthrows  them,  they 
fall  in  the  direction  of  the  overbalancing 
top  weight.  The  young  trees  grow  spiry 
and  perfectly  upright,  but  so  soon  as  they 
overtop  the  surrounding  trees  and  get  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  the 
highest  branches  grow  out  laterally,  kill- 
ing those  beneath  by  their  shade,  and 
thus  a  dome-shaped  top  is  produced. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  largest  trees,  it  seems  prob- 
able that,  under  favorable  conditions  of 
shelter  from  violent  winds  and  from  a 
number  of  trees  around  them  of  nearly 
equal  height,  big  trees  might  be  pro- 
duced far  surpassing  in  height  and  bulk 
any  that  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  if  any  such  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  extensive  groves  of    these 
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trees  to  the  south  of  those  which  are 
alone  accessible  to  tourists,  the  Califor- 
nian  government  will  take  steps  to  reserve 
a  considerable  tract  containing  them,  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  scarcity  of  young  Sequoias  strikes 
every  visitor,  the  fact  being  that  they  are 
only  to  be  found  in  certain  favored  spots. 
These  are  either  where  the  loose  dibris 
of  leaves  and  branches  which  covers  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  away  by  fire,  or 
on  the  spots  where  trees  have  been  up- 
rooted. Here  the  young  trees  grow  in 
abundance  and  serve  to  replace  those  that 
fall.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  drought  the  loose 
surface  ddbris  is  so  dried  up  that  the  roots 
of  the  seedling  Sequoias  perish  before 
they  can  penetrate  the  earth  beneath. 
They  require  to  germinate  on  the  soil 
itself,  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  when 
the  earth  is  turned  up  by  the  fall  of  a  tree, 
or  where  a  fire  has  cleared  off  the  dibris. 
They  also  flourish  under  the  shade  of  the 
huge  fallen  trunks  in  hollow  places  where 
moisture  is  preserved  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Most  of  the  other  conifers  of  these 
forests,  especially  the  pines,  have  much 
larger  seeds  than  the  Sequoias,  and  the 
store  of  nourishment  in  these  more  bulky 
seeds  enables  the  young  plants  to  tide 
over  the  first  summer's  drought.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  natural  decay  in  these  forest 
giants.  In  every  stage  of  their  growth 
they  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  except  from  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  man. 

Destruction  from  this  cause  is,  how- 
ever rapidly  diminishing  both  the  giant 
Sequoia  and  its  near  ally  the  noble  red- 
wood {Sequoia  sejnpervirens)  a  tree  which 
is  more  beautiful  in  foliage  and  in  some 
other  respects  more  remarkable  than  its 
brother  species,  while  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  under  favorable  conditions  it 
reaches  an  equally  phenomenal  size.  It 
once  covered  almost  all  the  coast  ranges 
of  central  and  northern  California,  but  has 
been  long  since  cleared  away  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  San  Francisco,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished elsewhere.  A  grove  is  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists  near  Santa  Cruz, 
the  largest  tree  being  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  high,  twenty-nine  feet  diam- 
eter at  the  ground,  and  fifteen  feet  at  six 
feet  above  it.  Much  larger  trees,  how- 
ever, exist  in  the  great  forests  of  this  tree 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  these 
are  rapidly  being  destroyed  for  the  timber, 
which  is  so  good  and  durable  as  to  be  in 


great  demand.  Hence  Californians  have 
a  saying  that  the  redwood  is  too  good  a 
tree  to  live.  On  the  mountains  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
there  are  numbers  of  patches  of  young 
redwoods  indicating  where  large  trees 
have  been  felled,  it  being  a  peculiarity  of 
this  tree  that  it  sends  up  vigorous  young 
plants  from  the  roots  of  old  ones  immedi- 
ately around  the  base.  Hence  in  the  for- 
ests these  trees  often  stand  in  groups 
arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  thus  marking 
out  the  size  of  the  huge  trunks  of  their 
parents.  It  is  from  this  quality  that  the 
tree  has  been  named  setnpervirens,  or  ever 
flourishing.  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda, 
who  has  explored  all  the  remains  of  the 
redwood  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oakland,  kindly  took  me  to  see  the  old 
burnt-out  stump  of  the  largest  tree  he  had 
discovered.  It  is  situated  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  thirty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground.  This 
is  as  large  as  the  very  largest  specimens 
of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  but  it  may  have 
spread  out  more  at  the  base  and  have 
been  somewhat  smaller  above,  though  this 
is  not  a  special  characteristic  of  the  spe- 
cies. Many  other  stumps  were  seen  which 
were  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  all  were  surrounded  with  young  trees 
of  various  sizes.  The  large  tree  is  said  to 
have  been  cut  down  forty  years  ago.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that,  in  the  forests 
to  the  northward,  redwood  trees  may  exist 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  "big 
trees  "  themselves. 

I  have  now  concluded  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  more  prominent 
aspects  of  North  American  vegetation,  as 
seen  during  a  single  summer's  travel 
across  the  continent.  Many  grand  and 
beautiful  scenes  remain  vividly  painted  on 
my  memory;  but  if  I  were  asked  what 
most  powerfully  impressed  me,  as  at  once 
the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
many  wonders  of  the  Western  world,  I 
should  answer,  without  hesitation,  that  it 
was  the  two  majestic  trees  some  account 
of  which  I  have  just  given,  together  with 
the  magnificent  and  beautiful  forests  in 
the  heart  of  which  they  are  found.  Neither 
the  thundering  waters  of  Niagara,  nor  the 
sublime  precipices  and  cascades  of  Yo- 
Semite,  nor  the  vast  expanse  of  the  prairies, 
nor  the  exquisite  delight  of  the  alpine 
flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  none  of 
these  seem  to  me  so  unique  in  their  gran- 
deur, so  impressive  in  their  display  of  the 
organic  forces  of  nature,  as  the  two  mag- 
nificent big  trees  of  California.  Unfortu- 
nately these   alone  are  within  the  power 
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of  man  totally  to  destroy,  as  they  have 
been  already  partially  destroyed.  Let  us 
hope  that  ihe  progress  of  true  education 
will  so  develop  the  love  and  admiration  of 
nature,  that  the  possession  of  these  alto- 
gether unequalled  trees  will  be  looked 
upon  as  trust  for  all  future  generations, 
and  that  care  will  be  taken,  before  it  is 
too  late,  to  preserve  not  only  one  or  two 
small  patches,  but  some  more  extensive 
tracts  of  forest,  in  which  they  may  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  in  their  fullest  perfection 
and  beauty,  for  thousands  of  years  to 
come,  as  they  have  flourished  in  the  past, 
in  all  probability  for  millions  of  years  and 
over  a  far  wider  area. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
GOTHIC  AND  SARACEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Although  the  terms  "Gothic"  and 
"  Saracen  "  are  improper  and  unscientific, 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  long  use, 
and  are  supposed  to  denote  two  widely 
different  modes  of  historic  art.  Both 
terms  have  been  derived  from  the  writings 
of  literary  monks,  and  if  replaced  by 
modern  equivalents  mean  nearly  the  same 
with  Western  Christian  and  Mohamw^e- 
dan.  It  is  believed  —  perhaps  it  maybe 
said  that  it  is  known  —  to  many  students, 
that  the  historic  relations  of  the  two  great 
religious  systems  has  never  been  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  therefore  never 
correctly  understood  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  There  is  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  facts  of  architecture  which 
have  never  been  brought  into  the  emphasis 
they  deserve,  and  which  perhaps  at  the 
present  time  it  may  be  of  interest  to  lay 
before  the  intelligent  public. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  great 
monument  is  the  classic  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  repaired  what  was  in  his  time 
"the  ancient  and  ruinous  structure"  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  who  built  some 
fifty  other  churches  in  the  city,  was  one  of 
the  first  serious  students  of  the  history  of 
his  noble  art.  Notwithstanding  the  too 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  materials  at  his 
disposal  in  the  monastic  chronicles,  Wren 
wrote  down  some  hints  on  the  subject 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  of 
criticism,  and  of  expansion.  In  his  *'  Sur- 
vey of  Salisbury  Cathedral"  —  a  MS. 
which  is  or  was  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  bears  date  1668  — 
he  made  some  notes  on  the  "rise  and 
progress  of  the  Gothic  mode."  He  says 
that  the  term  "  Gothic  "  is  a  vulvar  and 


inaccurate  expression  ;  and  that  more 
properly  we  should  designate  the  pointed 
style  "  Saracen  architecture  refined  by  the 
Christians." 

On  the  point  of  taste,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  distinguished  men  of  letters 
and  art,  the  contemporaries  and  followers 
of  Wren,  were  far  from  being  of  opinion 
that  the  "  Gothic  "  was  to  be  preferred 
either  to  the  classic  or  the  Oriental  style. 
The  Abb6  Corblet,  in  a  monograph  pub- 
lished in  1859,  maintains  that  during  the 
period  of  Wren's  activity  and  later,  the 
Gothic  was  treated  with  contempt  by  men 
of  all  religious  opinions.  He  refers  to 
Fdnelon,  to  Bossuet,  to  Moli^re,  to  Mon- 
tesquieu and  La  Bruy^re,  to  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  and  other  French  virtuosi.  It 
seems  that  having  associated  the  epithet 
"  Gothic  "  with  all  that  was  rude  and  bar- 
baric, their  taste  was  governed  by  this 
foregone  opinion.  A  passage  in  Smollett's 
"Humphry  Clinker"  will  be  recalled  by 
many,  wherein  he  refers  the  Gothic  to  a 
Saracen  original,  and  declaims,  in  a  fash- 
ion surprising  to  men  of  nineteenth-century 
education,  on  the  ugliness  of  the  minsters 
of  York  and  Durham.  Such  particulars 
form  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  variations  of  judcment  and  taste.  If 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  accept  as  an 
axiom  the  proposition  that  the  Gothic  is 
to  be  admired,  this  is  due,  as  all  are  aware, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  revival  of  our  age. 

But  to  return  to  Wren.  His  notion  of 
the  origin  of  the  Saracen  mode  was  that 
it  "  began  in  the  East,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire,  by  the  prodigious  success 
of  those  people  that  adhered  to  Mahomet's 
doctrine  ;  who  out  of  zeal  to  their  religion 
built  mosques,  caravanserais,  and  sepul- 
chres wherever  they  came."  Wren  then 
enters  on  debatable  historic  ground.  He 
says  that  the  Moslems  adopted  the  round 
form,  because  they  would  not  imitate  "  the 
Christian  figure  of  the  Cross,"  nor  the  old 
Greek  or  idolatrous  style,  as  they  held  it. 
But  it  has  never  been  proved,  nor  can  it 
be  proved,  that  cruciform  buildings  of  the 
monks  were  in  existence  before  the  earliest 
mosques  in  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  nor  can.  it 
be  proved  that  the  Moslems  neglected  the 
old  Greek  style,  to  "  fall  into  a  mode  of 
their  own  invention,"  as  Wren  believed. 
He  points  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  "is  built  after  the  Sara- 
cens' manner." 

Wren's  chronology  was  the  chronology 
of  his  time  ;  and  it  surely  needs  re-exam- 
ination in  the  interests  of  historic  science. 
The  "fall  of  the  Greek  empire,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  phrase  which  would  call  down 
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the  rebuke  of  Mr.  Freeman;  yet  neither 
he  nor  Finlay  has  rijjorously  investigated 
that  mass  of  chronicle  and  legend  relating 
to  mediaeval  Byzantium,  which  was  written 
down  much  later  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  which  has  very  few  marks  of 
genuineness  about  it.  I  may  remark  on 
this  head  that  Chalcondylas,  an  officer  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens,  living  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  Byzantine  series,  is  the  strongest  wit- 
ness that  can  be  imagined  against  the 
opinion  that  the  Turks  found  a  Christian 
culture  highly  developed  at  Byzantium  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
called  the  place  Stamboul  (e/f  t^v  noXtv) 
after  the  Greeks  ;  nor  is  there  evidence 
that  they  knew  the  name  Constantinople, 
the  rise  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  legend  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
That  legend  certainly  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  revival  of  letters,  the  time 
of  the  great  critic,  Laurence  Valla.  You 
will  find  in  Chalcondylas  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligent acquaintance  with  the  system  of  the 
Mohammedans,  whom  he  appears  pro- 
foundly to  admire,  together  with  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  "  Nazaraeans "  (for  he 
never  speaks  of  Christians),  which  would 
be  inexplicable  had  culture  in  the  West 
been  as  ancient  and  as  diffused  as  the 
fables  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  invite  us  to  believe. 

Sir  C.  Wren,  despite  the  vagueness  of 
his  historic  retrospect,  justly  believed  that 
it  was  "the  Holy  War,"  in  other  words, 
expeditions  of  the  knight-errantry  to  the 
East,  which  had  caused  an  "imitation  in 
the  West"  of  the  buildings  of  the  Mos- 
lems. He  repeats  that  the  Christians 
"  refined  upon  it  every  day  "  in  their  build- 
ing of  churches.  Somewhat  grudgingly 
he  admires  the  elegance  of  the  Moslem 
cupolas ;  and  says  that  the  Orientals 
thought  columns  and  heavy  cornices  "im- 
pertinent," and  to  be  omitted.  On  the 
question  of  taste  we  will  not  dispute.  A 
catholic  love  of  grandeur  and  beauty  will 
find  place  and  estimation  for  the  Alham- 
bra  and  St.  Mark's,  for  York  and  Durham. 
But  the  important  point  in  reference  to 
historic  science  is  that  an  expert  in  his 
art  like  Wren  never  doubted  that  our  ab- 
beys and  cathedrals  were  imitations  of 
the  Mohammedan  buildings  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  East.  A  Mohammedan 
scholar  is  not  the  least  surprised  to  find 
this  acknowledged,  with  all  the  logical 
deductions  from  the  fact;  he  is  merely 
surprised  that  educated  Westerns  are  so 
tardy  to  admit  the  priority  of  his  culture 
over  that  of  the  monasteries. 


The  opinion  of  Wren  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  challenged,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
challenged,  by  any  serious  scholar.  But 
when  we  endeavor  to  ascend  beyond  the 
bare  fact  of  the  dependence  of  the  abbey 
on  the  mosque,  and  to  arrive  at  more  pre- 
cise details  of  the  epoch  of  church  build- 
ing in  the  West,  we  approach  one  of  the 
greatest  enigmas  of  history.  I  refer  to 
the  rise  of  various  orders  of  knighthood, 
especially  the  Templars,  and  of  the  great 
corporation  of  artisans  known  as  the  Free- 
masons. Concerning  these  corporations 
strange  tales  have  come  down  to  us  from 
some  period  during  the  revival  of  letters, 
which  have  been  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  have  been  believed  in  spite  of  their 
incredibility,  apparently  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  they  have  never  been 
contradicted.  Critics  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  they  all  emanate  from  one 
quarter  ;  that  they  reflect  the  passions  and 
the  interests  of  the  regular  clergy;  that 
they  were  made  known  at  a  time  when  the 
terror  of  the  Inquisition  silenced  any  dis- 
position to  apologies  or  criticisms  on  the 
other  side. 

We  must  despair  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  respecting  the  Templars  and  the 
Masons  from  any  modern  representatives 
of  their  traditions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  careful  critique  applied  to  the 
monastic  tales  would  show  that  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  particulars  whether  of 
time,  place,  or  person;  that  the  evident 
intention  of  the  all-powerful  order  of  St. 
Benedict  was  to  bring  the  Masons,  as  at 
a  later  time  the  Printers,  into  subjection 
to  its  own  rule  and  ambitions.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  observations  on  the  opera- 
tive Freemasons  may  still,  in  this  light, 
be  perused  with  great  interest. 

He  believed  that  some  Italians  with 
certain  Greek  refugees  from  the  East  con- 
stituted the  nucleus  of  the  fraternity. 
French,  Germans,  and  Flemings  joined 
with  them.  They  procured  papal  bulls  and 
privileges  for  their  encouragement ;  and 
styling  themselves  Freemasons,  ranged 
from  nation  to  nation  as  they  found 
churches  to  be  built  through  the  piety  of 
multitudes.  They  had  a  regular  govern- 
ment, and  pitched  a  hill  camp  near  the 
building  in  hand.  There  was  a  chief  sur- 
veyor,  and  every  tenth  man  was  a  warden 
or  overlooker.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood,  either  out  of  charity  or  to 
commute  a  penance,  gave  the  materials 
and  the  carriage.  Such  particulars  Wren 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  certain  records 
in  the  religious  houses,  which  he  believed 
went  back  to  the  late  thirteenth  century. 
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He  expresses  admiration  for  the  skill  and 
speed  with  which  the  lofty  structures  were 
erected. 

The  opinion  of  Wren  that  the  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  were,  in  some  instances, 
near  four  hundred  years  old  in  his  time, 
was  based  upon  very  slender  and  dubious 
evidence,  as  the  researches  of  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers  in  our  own  age  have  shown.  If 
we  inspect  wMth  great  critical  care  the 
traditions  concerning  Winchester  and 
Wykeham,  concerning  Canterbury,  West- 
minster, and  other  old  centres  of  devotion, 
we  shall  discover  that  there  have  been 
great  illusions  in  reference  to  the  antiq- 
uity of  our  literary  documents  which  it 
may  be  hard  to  part  with,  but  which 
should  be  resolutely  dispelled,  if  we  are 
to  aim  at  a  clearer  knowledge  of  our  past. 
If,  for  example,  we  try  to  recover  the  idea 
of  Westminster  as  Wren  saw  it,  half  in 
ruin,  and  from  that  point  move  upward 
till  we  are  arrested  by  the  name  of  Henry 
VII.  and  his  chapel,  beyond  that  point  we 
plunge  into  the  darkness  which  only  con- 
jecture can  illumine.  The  monk  who 
traced  the  meagre  and  fabulous  story  of 
the  minster  from  the  late  fourteenth  cen- 
tury wrote  during  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  belief  of  Sir  Christopher,  then, 
was  that  the  Gothic  architecture  ran  its 
course  of  some  two  hundred  years,  and 
degenerated  into  unbounded  fancies  and 
extravagances,  until,  coincidently  with  the 
reform  of  the  Roman  language  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  architects  be- 
came ashamed  of  "  their  modern  barbarity 
of  building,"  and  began  to  study  carefully 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome  and  Italy,  and  so 
to  restore  a  scientific  architecture.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  all  the  variations  of 
the  "Gothic  mode"  might  easily  have 
occurred  within  a  much  less  space  of  time 
than  two  hundred  years.  The  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  most  extensive  efforts  in 
church  and  civic  architecture;  and  it 
seems  a  moderate  opinion,  founded  on  all 
branches  of  evidence  hitherto  examined, 
that  the  rise  of  the  so-called  Gothic  archi- 
tecture coincides  with  the  rise  of  letters- 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars. 

It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  the 
great  monastic  corporation  under  the  Ben- 
edictine rule  and  that  of  the  Freemasons 
must  be  parts  of  one  great  historic  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  been  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  fable,  highly  poetic  and  illusory. 
After  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  I 
must  venture  to  say  that,  until  that  cloud 
has  been  rolled  away,  we  shall  never  un- 
derstand the  origins  of  our  modern  culture. 


and  the  debt  under  which  we  rest  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  art  to  the  Moham- 
medans. It  was  writers  in  the  Benedic- 
tine minsters  who  told  how  St.  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  came  to  Paris,  and  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathasa  to  Glastonbury,  in 
the  Apostolic  age;  how  King  Lucius  pa- 
tronized British  churches  in  the  next  age; 
how  St.  Benet  appeared  in  the  same  age 
with  Mohammed,  and  how  at  the  end  of 
that  age  St.  Augustine  appeared  on  the 
English  shore  ;  and  how  St.  Dunstan 
made  a  new  start  in  monachism  more  than 
three  centuries  later.  St.  Anselm  is  theirs, 
and  Lanfranc,  and  Becket.  All  these 
tales  were  written  down  at  a  time  when 
the  world  hears  nothing  of  them.  They 
were  not  read  till  long  after  the  printing- 
presses  had  been  set  up. 

The  Benedictines  of  St.  Albans  under- 
took to  tell  the  story  of  the  Freemasons. 
It  was  Elias  Ashmole,  contemporary  of 
Wren  and  a  zealous  Mason,  who  made  in- 
quiry into  their  antiquities.  Antony  Wood 
says  that  much  of  his  collections  was 
destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  Temple;  but  a 
letter  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Knipe,  another  fellow  of  the  fraternity,, 
has  come  down  to  us.  It  appears  from 
this  that  Ashmole  did  not  believe  the  tale 
that  the  Freemasons  were  founded  by  a 
papal  bull  in  the  thirteenth  century;  he 
yearned  for  a  loftier  antiquity.  We  are 
then  regaled  with  the  story  that  St.  Alban, 
proto-martyr  of  England,  was  the  founder 
of  Freemasonry  here  ;  that  King  Athel- 
stan  granted  them  a  charter,  and  the  Nor- 
man princes  showed  them  favor.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  time  where  clearer 
information  should  begin  —  namely,  the 
fifteenth  century  —  all  particulars  are,  as 
usual,  scant  and  dubious. 

It  is  supposed  that  they  were  proscribed 
by  act  of  Parliament  under  Henry  VI.; 
that  the  act  was  repealed,  and  that  Henry 
VI.  himself  became  initiated  into  the 
craft ;  that  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
the  Masons  were  mostly  Yorkists,  that 
consequently  they  were  favored  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  suspected  by  the  "wise 
king"  Henry  VII.,  who  pursued  a  policy 
of  watchful  jealousy  towards  them.  We 
know  from  Polydore  Vergil,  the  earliest 
and  best  narrator  of  that  little  known 
reign,  that  the  religious  houses  as  hot- 
beds of  sedition  and  refuges  of  conspira- 
tors gave  Henry  much  anxiety.  The 
Freemasons  as  a  secret  society  may  well 
have  been  involved  in  the  suspicions  of 
the  Lancastrians  ;  but  nothing  authentic  is 
known.  The  interested  reader  may  com- 
pare some  unfavorable  remarks  on  theni 
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in  Plot's  "History  of  Staffordshire."  It 
would  be  a  fascinating  story,  could  it  be 
traced  out,  how  this  society,  once  in  the 
employ  of  the  abbots  and  taught  to  revere 
St.  Alban,  and  to  practise,  it  is  said,  an 
initialMon  resembling  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, has  become  the  object  of  the  con- 
stant and  bitter  invectives  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  reason  probably  was,  that 
men  gathered  out  of  different  nationalities, 
who  had  learned  their  art  from  the  Orien- 
tals, had  a  strong  propensity  to  some  Uni- 
tarian form  of  belief.  At  this  day,  the 
Jews,  and  perhaps  the  Mohammedans,  are 
very  numerous  in  the  lodges  of  the  Free- 
masons. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in 
the  strange  tales  told  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Templars  by  their  bitter  enemies,  com- 
plicity with  Oriental  beliefs  and  practices 
is  expressly  charged  against  them  as  a 
crime.  But  no  apology  from  the  Templars 
themselves  has  come  down  to  us.  If  we 
extend  the  inquiry  to  other  orders  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  like  that  of  the  Garter,  which  Ash- 
mole  also  attempted  to  investigate,  without 
much  success  in  the  void  of  authentic 
records,  we  are  again  impressed  with  the 
general  fact  of  Oriental  influence,  without 
being  able  to  trace  out  the  exact  channel 
by  which  it  was  conveyed  from  Arabia  and 
from  Spain.  The  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor  commemorates  the  institution  of 
the  knights  under  the  patronage  of  that 
saint,  who  looks  to  the  Arabian  or  Persian 
tradition  for  his  original  in  the  heroic 
martyr  of  monotheism,  Girghis.  From 
St.  George  the  transition  is  easy  to  Sant' 
lago,  or  St.  James  of  Spain.  And  the 
knights  of  St.  James  have  been  traced  to 
an  original  in  the  Rabitos  or  Almovahides 
of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

If  we  prefer,  as  a  clue  to  historic  sci- 
ence, the  architecture  of  nations  to  their 
literature,  and  if  we  look  for  the  begin- 
nings of  our  modern  culture  in  the  land 
on  which  the  Mohammedans  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression  —  namely,  Spain 
—  we  shall  find  ourselves  far  on  the  way 
to  clear  up  many  of  the  obscurities  which 
beset  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At 
Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Granada,  the 
evidence  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Moslem  architecture  is  the  oldest  since 
the  Roman  time.  When  we  gaze  at  the 
Alhambra,  we  seem  to  contemplate  the 
beautiful  parent  of  a  multitude  of  so-called 
Gothic  daughters,  fairer  or  less  fair,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  particular  stu- 
dent. Something  may  also  be  learned 
that  is  very  impressive  concerning  the  re- 


lation of  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew,  from 
the  inspection  of  the  synagogues  of  To- 
ledo. 

We  may  then  advance  to  the  comparison 
of  the  literatures  that  were  composed  and 
used  in  Saracen  and  Gothic  buildings  re- 
spectively. The  great  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  which  few  scholars  appear  to  be 
aware,  is  that  the  various  chronicles  are 
not  based  on  scientific  data,  as  we  now 
understand  the  phrase.  They  are  based 
on  ideal  genealogies,  and  are  all  inspired 
by  that  craze  for  immense  antiquity  which 
is  apparent  everywhere  in  the  literature 
which  gradually  came  to  light  during  the 
revival  of  letters.  Rival  stories  from  dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical  parties  have  involved 
the  early  periods  of  Spanish  culture  since 
the  Romans  in  great  confusion,  which  it 
will  be  found  possible  by  the  patient  in- 
dustry, perhaps  of  some  future  generation 
of  German  scholars,  to  clear  away. 

Meantime,  I  would  remind  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain exact  historic  knowledge,  that  the 
position  laid  down  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  —  the  dependence  of  the  Christian 
on  the  Mohammedan  architecture  —  will 
be  found  to  offer  the  sure  clue,  through 
the  labyrinth  of  monastic  histories  or 
fables,  to  the  daylight  of  fact.  And  I  may 
close  this  brief  paper  by  citing  the  dictum 
of  another  of  our  English  authorities  on 
architecture,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  says 
that  the  art  of  the  Arabians  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  Koran,  as  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Bible.  It  might  be  better 
to  say  that  the  religious  art  of  the  Ara- 
bians, both  in  building  and  in  literature,  is 
the  organic  product  of  their  religious 
genius.  The  so-called  Gothic  buildings 
and  the  Gothic  letters  prove  on  examina- 
tion to  be  the  organic  product  of  the  reli- 
gious genius  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
And  I  believe  that  a  complete  proof  exists, 
both  in  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal 
writings,  of  that  order,  of  its  dependence 
on  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Edwin  Johnson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT-PIERRE. 

The  author  of  "  Paul  et  Virginie  "  owed 
it  partly  to  his  earliest  biographer,  and 
partly  to  his  own  glorification  of  senti- 
ment above  reason,  that  the  portraits  pub- 
lished after  his  death  idealized  him  into 
an  inspired  sort  of  being  of  angelic  ap- 
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pearance,  large-eyed,  dreamy,  soft  in  ex- 
pression, with  nothing  marked  in  features 
or  character,  except  an  extreme  of  roman- 
tic sentimentality.  This  was  not  the  real 
Bernardin  at  all.  A  much  truer  represen- 
tation of  him  is  to  be  found  in  Lafitte's 
portrait  of  1805,  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  has  been  reproduced  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  "Life"  lately  written 
by  Mme.  Arv^de  Barine.  Here  we  have 
the  Bernardin,  sensitive,  quarrelsome,  ill- 
tempered,  unreasonable,  but  clever,  origi- 
nal, single-minded,  and  honest,  who  went 
on  his  own  singular  way  through  life,  the 
father  of  all  those  who,  in  the  nineteenth 
and  following  centuries,  have  attempted  or 
will  attempt  to  understand  and  to  describe 
nature. 

Such  lives  are  generally  full  of  disap- 
pointments, and  in  Bernardiu's  face  one 
can  read  very  plainly  that  sentiment  did 
not  mean  happiness.  It  is  a  handsome  old 
face,  but  cross,  worried,  and  frowning; 
the  grey  locks  fall  straying  over  a  forehead 
lined  with  wrinkles;  there  is  a  sharp 
watchfulness  in  the  eyes.  One  would  say 
that  he  regarded  the  human  race  as  any- 
thing but  perfect;  they  might  very  well 
indeed  be  suspect^  one  and  all.  However, 
these  two  opinions  were  near  neighbors 
in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  a  fact,  Bernardin  was  full  of  the- 
oretic benevolence.  Humanity  pure  and 
simple,  unspoilt  by  laws  and  civilizations, 
was  the  object  of  his  devotion  ;  with  him, 
as  with  Rousseau,  Nature  could  do  no 
wrong.  But  he,  like  his  friend  and  master, 
was  thoroughly  inconsistent.  Humanity 
was  perfect;  but  separate  human  beings 
were  generally  odious.  In  his  own  view 
there  never  lived  a  man  worse  treated  by 
his  fellows  than  Bernardin.  Nothing  in 
life  approached  his  ideal  ;  his  temper  was 
soured  by  injustice  and  disappointment; 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  race  met 
with  no  appreciation.  A  contemporary  de- 
scribes him  as  "  un  homme  dur,  m^chant." 
At  the  same  time,  his  character  had  a  side 
of  amiability  and  charm.  Those  who 
loved  hira  at  all  loved  him  much  ;  "  il  dtait 
haissable  ou  exquis,"  says  Mme.  Arv^de 
Barine.  After  all,  such  a  nature  is  not 
very  rare,  though  it  belongs  oddly  to  a 
worshipper  of  humanity  in  general.  Peo- 
ple suited  him  or  they  did  not;  and  in 
either  case  he  made  them  feel  it.  His  first 
wife,  Fdlicit^  Didot,  who  married  him  out 
of  romantic  admiration  for  his  genius  and 
a  wish  to  share  his  glory,  found  herself 
nothing  but  a  housekeeper.  When  he  was 
away  from  her,  his  letters  were  full  of  pigs 
and  vegetables;  so  that  poor  Fdlicitd  — 


she  was  twenty  when  they  married,  and  he 
fifty-five  —  found  her  poet  very  far  from 
what  she  had  imagined  him.  After  her 
death  Bernardin,  at  sixty-three,  married  a 
young  girl,  Ddsirde  de  Pelleporc,  with 
whom  he  was  really  in  love ;  and  no  lover 
of  twenty-three  could  have  been  more 
romantically  adoring.  Itis  D^sirde,  sptak« 
ing  of  him  as  she  found  him,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  ideal  Bernardin  handed 
down  to  posterity.  After  his  death  she 
married  M.  AimI  Martin,  who  wrote  his 
life  and  edited  his  works.  "  A  eux  deux," 
says  Mme.  Barine,  "ils  lui  dress^rent  un 
autel."  And  one  is  glad  to  think  that  the 
philosopher's  trust  in  his  young  wife  — 
for  he  left  his  work  and  his  fame  in  her 
hands  —  is  not  to  be  counted  among  the 
disillusions  and  betrayals  of  which  he  suf- 
fered so  many. 

Jacques  Henri  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
was  born  at  Havre  in  1737,  and  seems  to 
have  been  from  his  infancy  a  peculiar 
child — dreamy,  sensitive,  imaginative, 
passionate,  and  obstinate.  Good  sense, 
however,  was  not  an  inheritance  in  his 
family,  where  noble  birth  and  poverty  com- 
bined to  make  life  a  difficult  business. 
Circumstances  had  soured  his  father's  tem- 
per ;  his  mother,  though  kind  and  amiable, 
did  not  understand  him  ;  both  were  driven 
out  of  patience  by  the  wild  and  fanciful 
ways  of  the  boy.  Lessons  were  a  weari- 
ness to  him  ;  he  would  not  work ;  his  idea 
of  life  was  to  wander  forever  in  the  woods, 
listening  to  their  noises,  watching  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers  as  they  grew. 
Even  then,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau,  whose  spirit  was  in 
the  air;  though  the  apparent  cause  of  all 
these  fancies  was  his  excellent  Capuchin 
tutor,  Brother  Paul,  who  took  him  for  a 
long  walk  through  Normandy,  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  It  was  really 
Brother  Paul's  influence  which  filled  the 
child's  mind  with  religious  ideas,  and  made 
him  resolve  on  joining  some  order,  first 
the  Capuchins,  later  the  Jesuits,  whose 
missionary  stories  filled  him  with  the  most 
ardent  emulation.  His  spirit  of  revolt  and 
adventure,  and  his  father's  impatient  dis- 
pleasure, might  have  brought  his  life  to 
some  painful  crisis,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  interference  of  his  godmother,  Ma- 
dame de  Bayard,  an  old  noble  lady  who 
had  seen  better  days.  The  boy  interested 
her ;  she  saw  that  his  restless  spirit  was 
the  consequence  of  a  genius  that  his  par- 
ents did  not  understand  ;  she  gave  them 
good  advice,  and  comforted  and  encour- 
aged Bernardin.  When  he  was  bent  on  be- 
coming a  Capuchin,  she  cleverly  changed 
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the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  influenced 
the  whole  of  his  future  life,  by  the  present 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  For  years  after 
this,  except  during  the  short  interval  of 
his  passion  for  the  Jesuits  and  desire  to 
become  a  missionary,  Bernardin's  whole 
mind  was  full  of  a  desert  island.  There 
he  would  establish  himself  with  a  small 
colony  of  people,  governed  by  wise  laws 
of  his  own  making,  and  brought  back  to 
the  innocence  of  primitive  times.  It  was 
to  be  a  new  Garden  of  Eden,  into  which 
no  serpent  could  find  his  way.  How  he 
was  to  be  kept  out,  one  can  hardly  say  ; 
but  such  a  doubt  suggested  to  Bernardin 
would  certainly  have  made  him  very  an- 
gry, by  implying  a  further  doubt  of  the 
perfection  of  his  laws  and  his  example. 
"  God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but  they 
have  sought  out  many  inventions."  All 
the  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  is  produced 
by  bad  human  laws  and  a  false  civiliza- 
tion. Nature  is  perfect;  a  community 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  nature  must  reach  the 
perfection  of  living.  These  were  Ber- 
nardin's doctrines  through  life,  and  he  did 
not  learn  them  from  Rousseau,  but  from 
his  own  optimistic  study  of  nature,  a  study 
which  to  many  minds  has  such  a  different 
result.  It  followed  that  a  lonely  island  in 
a  great  sea,  far  from  all  corrupting  influ- 
ences, was  the  only  place  in  which  primi- 
tive innocence  could  be  regained.  Even 
then,  unless  the  colonists  were  all  to  be 
children  just  born,  and  thus,  according  to 
Bernardin's  idea,  pure  even  from  tenden- 
cies to  evil,  the  difficulties  of  the  plan 
appear  to  ordinary  minds  insurmountable. 
Bernardin,  however,  dreamed  of  his  island 
for  years,  made  voyages  in  search  of  it,  and 
finally,  never  having  found  it,  gave  the 
world  its  imperishable  description  in  "  Paul 
etVirginie." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  early  years  of  his 
manhood  were  years  of  struggle  and  hard- 
ship, and  his  own  peculiar  temperament 
made  life  no  easier.  His  mother  and  his 
godmother  died  ;  his  father  married  again, 
and  the  young  Bernardin,  unwelcome  at 
home,  had  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  an  appointment 
from  the  government  as  a  military  engi- 
neer, but  lost  it  twice  over,  owing  to  his 
hopelessly  quarrelsome  temper.  Neither 
his  chiefs  nor  his  comrades  could  work 
with  him.  While  out  of  employment,  by 
way  of  making  himself  acceptable  to  the 
ministers,  he  began  addressing  to  them 
and  to  the  public  a  series  of  memoirs  on 
every  possible  subject,  pressing  all  kinds 
of  reforms  of  which  no  one  but  himself 
saw  the  necessity.     He   expected  these 
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memoirs,  meant  as  they  were  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  to  be 
received  with  thanks,  praise,  and  reward. 
He  only  found  himself  treated  by  men  ia 
authority  as  an  intolerable  bore. 

On  n'a  pas  impunement  la  vocation  d'etre 
un  reformateur  et  de  faire  le  bonheur  du  genre 
humain.  Bernardin  s'acharnait  k  signaler  aux 
hommes  en  place  les  erreurs  et  les  fautes  de 
leur  administration,  k  leur  suggerer  des  inno- 
vations dans  I'interet  du  bien  public,  et  il 
s'etonnait  nai'vement  de  leur  ingratitude. 

This  acharnement  and  this  naiveti 
lasted  all  his  life.  The  ill-temper  and  un- 
reason of  a  vain  and  foolish  man  were 
mixed  with  the  eagerness  and  innocence 
of  a  child  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
attractiveness  found  in  him  by  some  peo- 
ple, those  whom  he  had  not  tormented, 
and  to  whom  he  showed  the  sweetness  of 
genius,  apart  from  the  sourness  of  disap- 
pointed hope. 

Having  lost  his  appointment,  Bernardin 
began  looking  round  for  a  kingdom  where 
he  could  carry  out  his  theories  indepen- 
dent of  the  stupidity  of  other  people.  As 
an  island  seemed  at  present  out  of  the 
question,  he  fixed  on  a  tract  of  desert 
country  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was 
necessary  to  leave  Paris,  for  he  had  no 
money  and  no  credit,  and  could  find  no 
employment  by  which  he  might  live.  All 
this  pointed  to  the  right  moment  for  found- 
ing his  ideal  State.  The  first  step  was  to 
secure  help  and  sympathy  from  the  czar, 
\Peter  III.;  and  therefore  the  young  man, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  in  his 
pocket,  started  on  his  journey  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Bernardin's  life  was  full  of 
romance,  and  this  journey,  "a  continual 
miracle,"  was  by  no  means  the  least  ro- 
mantic part  of  it.  He  found  friends 
everywhere.  They  helped  him  on  from 
town  to  town ;  and  when  he  reached  St. 
Petersburg,  they  did  not  fail  him.  Gener- 
ous people  there,  says  his  biographer,  like 
his  godmother  Madame  de  Bayard,  found 
him  interesting.  "  C'est  qu'il  devait  en 
effet  6tre  charmant,  ce  beau  gargon  plein 
de  feu  et  de  candeur,  qui  sortait  de  son 
grenier  pour  rdgdndrer  la  socidtd."  Some 
of  these  kind  friends  introduced  him  to  a 
general,  who  gave  him  an  appointment  as 
sub-lieutenant  of  engineers.  Somebody 
else  was  so  struck  with  his  appearance  in 
a  smart  uniform,  that  he  offered  to  present 
him  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had 
just  ascended  the  throne.  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  so  dazzled  the  boyish  eyes  of 
Bernardin,  that  he  forgot  what  had  brought 
him  to  Russia;  and  when  he  afterwards 
laid  his  project  before  Prince  Orloff,  it  fell 
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very  flat,  and  he  was  left  •*  profonddment 
affligd."  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
Russian  service;  true  to  himself,  he 
spoiled  his  own  prospects  by  addressing 
memoirs  to  the  government  on  military 
reforms  that  he  found  necessary  in  Fin- 
land. The  Russian  ministers  were  not 
more  responsive  than  the  French  had 
been  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  angry  disgust  Ber- 
nardin  threw  up  his  appointment  and  left 
Russia. 

He  did  not  at  once  return  to  France, 
but  spent  some  time  at  Warsaw,  where  he 
became  entangled  in  a  curious  love  a£Eair 
with  a  Polish  princess.  The  romance  of 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  ex- 
aggerated by  M.  Aim^  Martin;  the  plain 
facts,  as  far  as  Mme.  Arv^de  Barine  is 
able  to  give  them,  are  not  very  much  to 
Bernardin's  credit.  His  letters  to  a  friend 
on  the  subject  are  cooler  and  more  prac- 
tical than  would  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  his  temperament ; 
one  is  also  sorry,  with  his  biographer,  to 
find  that  he  accepted  money  from  the 
princess  for  his  journey  to  Vienna,  But 
Bernardin  is  not  the  only  genius  whose 
character  disappoints  one.  With  all  his 
poetry,  he  was  not  really  passionate  or 
romantic  ;  with  all  his  fine  and  benevolent 
doctrines,  he  was  not  personally  unselfish 
or  generous.  In  reading  his  life,  the  old 
words  occur  to  one's  mind  over  and  over 
again:  "He  being  a  true  lover  of  him- 
selfe,  without  any  rivall." 

The  next  important  event  in  Bernardin's 
life  was  his  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
It  now  seemed  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  converted  to  his  views.  Ever 
since  his  failure  in  Russia,  he  had  felt  that 
the  tropics  were  the  right  sphere  for  him ; 
and  it  appears  that  his  friends  in  office  at 
last  caught  at  this  idea  as  the  only  means 
of  getting  rid  of  him.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  greater  witness  to  his  troublesome- 
ness  than  the  fact  that  an  expedition  to 
Madagascar  was  invented  on  purpose  for 
him.  It  was  to  found  a  colony  in  that 
island,  "et  attirer  I'ile  h.  notre  pays  par 
•la  puissance  de  la  sagesse '  et  *le  spec- 
tacle du  bonheur.' " 

Bernardin  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
had  at  last  gained  the  object  of  his  life. 
A  few  of  his  happiest  days  must  have  been 
spent  in  preparing  his  laws,  with  the  help 
of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  in  drawing  plans 
for  his  capital,  in  collecting  books  and 
scientific  instruments.  His  new  State  was 
to  be  a  republic,  entirely  free;  but,  "as 
people  must  be  compelled  by  force  to 
obey  nothing  but  virtue,"  the  State  was  to 
be  "sous  le  pouvoir  enti^rement  absolu, 


arbitraire  et  irresponsable  de  M.  de  Saint- 
Pierre."  One  hardly  likes  to  realize  the 
bitterness  of  that  day  at  sea,  when  Ber- 
nardin learned  from  the  official  chief  of 
the  expedition  that  its  real  object  was  to 
set  on  foot  the  slave-trade  in  Madagascar. 
For  once  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  civil- 
ized world  are  on  Bernardin's  side,  as  he 
lands  alone  on  the  He  de  France,  hurt, 
cheated,  and  disappointed,  while  the  false 
expedition  sails  on  its  way,  to  perish  by 
fever  in  Madagascar.  To  a  man  of  Bernar- 
din's genius,  however,  this  voyage  and  this 
lonely  life  on  a  tropical  island  were  any- 
thing but  time  thrown  away.  He  now 
learned  to  see  and  to  describe  nature. 
The  notes  that  he  made  on  his  voyage  and 
during  his  stay  on  the  island  were  the 
means  of  bringing  a  new  kind  of  study 
into  the  world.  He  was  the  first  of  those 
many  writers  who  have  attempted  a  mi- 
nute, truthful,  and  picturesque  description 
of  nature,  and  his  first  great  difficulty  was 
the  absence  of  words  in  the  French  lan- 
guage to  express  his  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations. All  the  school  of  romantic  and 
picturesque  writers,  from  Chateaubriand 
to  the  present  day,  all  the  artists  in  lan- 
guage, whose  power  and  skill  has  become 
so  great,  whose  instrument  is  so  perfect, 
that  Thdophile  Gautier  could  say  :  "  L'in- 
exprimable  n'existe  pas"  —  they  all  look 
back  to  Bernardin  as  an  ancestor.  "A 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  revient  I'hon- 
neur  d'avoir  commence  le  travail  d'enri- 
chissement  de  la  langue,  qui  a  6t6  I'une 
des  gloires  de  I'dcole  romantique." 

Bernardin  returned  to  Paris  in  I77l,and 
began  his  literary  work,  the  true  work  of 
his  life,  by  writing  his  "Voyage  h.  I'lle  de 
France."  This  book,  which  was  not  much 
noticed  at  first,  in  spite  of  its  originality, 
became  afterwards  exceedingly  popular, 
and  especially  among  the  ladies  of  Paris. 
They  found  this  kind  of  writing  both  new 
and  delightful.  In  fact,  they  literally 
turned  the  poor  author's  head  by  their 
adoration  ;  his  brain  gave  way,  and  after 
a  time  of  the  darkest  depression,  "  lamen- 
table years,"  during  which  he  quarrelled 
with  all  his  friends,  and  was  almost  re- 
duced to  beggary,  he  became  for  a  time 
actually  mad.  This  great  misfortune  hap- 
pened soon  after  his  friendship  with  Rous- 
seau had  been  brought  to  an  end,  by  the 
latter's  departure  from  Paris,  and  his 
death.  Mme.  Arv^de  Barine  gives  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  the 
intimacy  of  these  two  singular  men,  and 
points  out  how  their  long  walks  together 
bore  fruit  in  Bernardin's  masterpiece, 
"  Les  Etudes  de  la  Nature."     We  are  to 
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imagine  the  philosopher  of  sixty  and  his 
friend  and  disciple  of  not  much  more  than 
half  that  ao;e  walking  on  the  lovely  banks 
of  the  Seine,  botanizing  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  climbing  Mont  Val^rien,  or  the 
heights  of  Sevres,  where  they  found  "  de 
beaux  sapins  et  des  bruy^res  toutes  vio- 
letres."  The  meadows  of  St.  Cloud,  too, 
had  their  charm  of  loveliness.  These 
"sites  farouches  "  were  Rousseau's  favor- 
ite hunting-grounds.  Bernardin,  when  it 
was  his  turn  to  choose  the  walk,  preferred 
"  les  petits  coins  intimts  et  doux  ; "  the 
Pr^s-Saint-Gervais,  Romainville,  the  Pare 
Saint-Fargeau,  where,  instead  of  a  thicket 
of  briars,  there  was  fresh  green  grass,  and 
cherry-trees  and  gooseberry-bushes  took 
the  place  of  pine  woods.  In  these  walks 
the  two  friends  carried  on  their  study  of 
nature,  collected  plants  and  flowers,  talked 
of  every  subject  on  earth,  political,  scien- 
tific, literary.  The  original  ideas  of  Rous- 
seau were  an  inspiration  to  Bernardin, 
and  in  his  later  works  the  influence  of 
Rousseau's  genius  is  plainly  perceptible. 
The  character  of  each  was  too  peculiar, 
of  course,  for  such  a  friendship  to  go  on 
perpetually  in  sunshine;  but  these  days 
at  their  worst  were  bright  compared  with 
those  that  followed  them,  when  the  world 
of  fashion  took  Bernardin  and  played 
with  him,  only  to  throw  its  toy  away 
broken. 

The  strength  of  real  genius  in  him,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  his  recovery  after  all 
these  troubles.  "Les  Etudes  de  la  Na- 
ture," over  which  he  spent  eleven  years, 
show  no  trace,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  of 
any  weakness  of  brain.  Its  fourth  vol- 
ume, which  contained  "  Paul  et  Virginie," 
will  live  among  French  classics.  But  all 
this  time  the  writer,  living  alone  in  the 
middle  of  Paris,  yet  with  a  garden  for  his 
nature  studies,  and  the  famous  strawberry- 
plant  in  his  window,  was  keeping  up  a 
hard  struggle  with  poverty.  "  Un  pauvre 
diable  dans  I'indigence,"  his  first  burst  of 
popularity  was  forgotten,  and  had  done 
him  much  more  harm  than  good.  The 
fame  of  "  Les  Etudes  de  la  Nature  "  was 
to  be  of  a  more  lasting  kind. 

The  book  was  first  published  in  1784, 
in  three  volumes,  without  "  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie," the  reception  of  which,  when  he 
read  it  to  his  friends  in  manuscript,  had 
much  disheartened  the  author.  Madame 
Necker  had  invited  a  chosen  audience : 
her  husband,  Buffon,  the  Ahb6  Galiani, 
Thomas,  and  other  men  of  taste  and  talent, 
but  not,  it  seems,  of  patience  or  good 
manners.  For  they  did  not  listen  long  in 
silence:  "on  chuchote,  on  ^coute  moins ; 
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on  bailie,  on  n'dcoute  plus."  Those  who 
were  nearest  the  door  slipped  out  of  it. 
Thomas  went  to  sleep,  Buffon  looked  at 
his  watch  and  ordered  his  carriage.  The 
tears  of  a  few  ladies  made  Necker  smile, 
thus  checking  the  emotion  which  showed, 
at  least,  that  women  can  sometimes  be 
quicker  than  men  in  their  appreciation  of 
genius.  But  these  ladies  were  not  con- 
fident enough  in  their  own  instinct  to  hold 
to  it  in  spite  of  ridicule.  As  Madame  Ba- 
rine  tells  the  story  :  — 

La  lecture  finie,  pas  une  de  ces  personnes 
rompues  aux  mensonges  du  monde  ne  trouve 
un  mot  d'eloge  pour  I'auteur.  La  seule  Mme 
Necker  prend  la  parole,  et  c'est  pour  dire  que 
la  conversation  de  Paul  et  du  vieillard  sus- 
pend raction  et  refroidit  le  lecteur ;  que  c'est 
"  un  verre  d'eau  k  la  glace;  "  definition  tr^s 
juste,  mais  mal  gracieuse,  et  qui  acheva  de 
desesperer  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre. 

After  this  melancholy  adventure,  "  Paul 
et  Virginie,"  with  the  rest  of  the  "  Etudes," 
and  all  the  author's  other  papers,  were 
only  saved  from  the  fire  by  a  kind  friend 
who  came  to  listen  in  his  turn,  and  com- 
forted Bernardin  with  applause  and  tears. 
But  "Paul  et  Virginie"  lay  a  long  time 
in  a  drawer.  What  had  driven  Bufion 
away  and  sent  Thomas  to  sleep  seemed 
too  evidently  unworthy  of  appearing  in 
print. 

But  the  popularity  and  fame  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  publication  of  the  "  Etudes 
de  la  Nature  "  was  great  enough  to  out- 
weigh many  disappointments.  The  book 
was  full  of  religion,  of  sentiment,  of  ten- 
derness ;  religion  not  of  a  very  orthodox 
kind,  yet  supplying  a  want  of  the  time. 
Many  persons,  as  Madame  Barine  re- 
minds us,  were  weary  of  the  hard  infidel- 
ity, the  mocking,  logical  Voltairean  spirit 
which  had  ruled  in  France  for  so  long. 
People  wanted  now  to  be  made  to  feel, 
rather  than  to  think ;  hearts  rebelled 
against  minds.  It  was  becoming  the 
fashion  to  adore  nature  and  her  laws,  and 
to  worship  God  through  nature.  Rous- 
seau's last  books  had  just  been  published 
at  Geneva ;  a  wave  of  new  sentiment 
and  new  poetry,  the  universal  love  of 
mankind,  the  faith  that,  but  for  bad  laws 
and  bad  governments,  all  was  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  worlds —  these  influences 
were  felt  through  civilized  Europe  ;  and 
Bernardin's  work  did  much  to  spread 
them  in  France.  The  ladies,  his  first  ad- 
mirers, were  no  longer  laughed  down  ;  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  letters,  with  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  all  kinds.  He 
had  offers  of  marriage,  invitations  to  great 
houses  ;  money,  patronage,  dinners,  art, 
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and  science  were  at  his  feet.  Bishops 
and  archbishops  sent  their  grand  vicars 
to  beg  for  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance. 
Madame  de  Genlis  took  the  young  Or- 
leans princes  to  see  him;  Madame  de 
Polignac  invited  him  to  dinner,  by  order 
of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Bernardin 
was  a  stronger  man  now  than  in  those 
days  when  his  brain  had  been  upset  by 
much  smaller  honors.  He  consistently 
declined  everything  that  he  could.  He 
was  both  prudent  and  honest,  as  well  as 
still  poor.  He  went  on  begging  for  pen- 
sions ;  he  was  ill,  nervous,  and  unhappy, 
and  could  not  at  once  recover  from  the 
long  neglect  and  unkindness  of  the  world. 
But  its  applause  gradually  brought  back 
his  self-respect,  and  confidence  in  his  own 
genius  and  judgment.  In  1788,  strangely 
near  to  the  strange  consequence  of  all  the 
sentimental  talk  of  the  time,  he  put  the 
crowning  touch  to  his  fame  by  publishing 
"Paul  et  Virginie."  The  complete,  bril- 
liant and  lasting  success  of  this  book  is  a 
curious  instance  of  what  has  so  often  been 
repeated  in  literary  history,  the  blindness 
of  clever  people.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
critic  to  think  himself  infallible,  after  the 
failure  of  Madame  Necker's  distinguished 
party  to  find  out  the  genius  in  "Paul  et 
Virginie." 

I  have  already  mentioned  Bernardin's 
two  marriages,  which  must  have  added  a 
good  deal  to  his  happiness.  In  fact,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  his  life  begin  with 
the  terrible  times  of  the  Revolution,  after 
the  publication  of  his  best-known  books. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  passed  quietly  over 
his  head,  while  he  lay  perdu  in  a  little 
earthly  paradise  he  had  arranged  for  him- 
self in  an  island  of  the  Seine.  Here  he 
went  on  studying  nature,  occupying  him- 
self with  the  most  matter-of-fact  domestic 
concerns,  and  worshipped  by  his  first  wife 
Fdlicit^,  who,  disillusioned  as  she  was, 
seems  to  have  entered  meekly  into  his 
views  as  to  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  and  pota- 
toes. As  soon  as  the  outside  world  was 
safe  for  literary  people,  he  returned  to  his 
old  habits  of  tormenting  the  government 
and  quarrelling  with  other  learned  men. 
In  this  fashion  his  later  years  passed.  Of 
his  two  children,  Paul  and  Virginie,  we 
do  not  hear  much.  His  second  wife,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  joy  of  his  existence, 
and  the  means  of  giving  the  world  a  por- 
trait of  him  which  was  more  amiable  than 
true.  But  she  described  the  Bernardin 
she  knew,  the  poet  who  became  young 
again  in  his  love  for  her.  Thanks  to  her, 
his  last  days  were  happy  and  peaceful. 
He  died  in  January,  1814,  at  the  age  of 


seventy-seven.  Several  of  his  books  were 
written  and  published  later  than  "Paul  et 
Virginie,"  but  Mme.  Arv^de  Barine  says 
truly  that  they  are  not  very  much  worth 
notice.  It  is  in  this,  with  the  rest  of  the 
"  Etudes  de  la  Nature,"  of  which  it  origi- 
nally made  the  fourth  volume,  that  the 
whole  mind  and  spirit  of  Bernardin  is  to 
be  found. 

Mme.  Barine's  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, if  only  for  her  excellent  critical  re- 
marks, which  illustrate  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Bernardin's  genius.  Her 
comparison  of  the  best  pages  in  the 
"Voyaged  rile  de  France,"  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  at  sea,  with  like  descrip- 
tions in  F^nelon,  and  in  Pierre  Loti's 
"  Pecheur  d'Islande,"  shows  most  instruc- 
tively the  advance  in  the  power  of  words, 
their  use  and  variety,  and  in  picturesque, 
romantic  description.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  while  we  see  Bernardin's 
storm,  we  feel  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
Pierre  Loti's. 

Of  the  "  Etudes  de  la  Nature,"  now  un- 
read and  almost  forgotten,  except  the 
volume  containing  "Paul  et  Virginie," 
which  is  really  independent  of  it,  Mme. 
Barine  gives  an  interesting  epitome.  Here 
we  have  the  theories  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence which  occupied  and  delighted  minds 
even  then  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution. The  first  thing  to  strike  us  is, 
that  here  we  have  the  opening  of  blind 
eyes.  Bernardin  taught  his  contempora- 
ries to  see.  His  first  idea  was  to  write  a 
general  history  of  nature.  But  in  his  win- 
dow there  grew  a  strawberry-plant ;  and 
in  examining  this  plant  with  and  without 
a  microscope,  he  found  on  its  wonderful 
leaves  a  whole  world  of  still  more  wonder- 
ful living  creatures,  insects  of  every  shape 
and  color.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  several  naturalists  might  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  studying  this  one  plant  and 
its  inhabitants;  therefore,  such  a  general 
history  of  nature  as  he  had  dreamed  was 
an  impossibility.  Even  one  plant  was  far 
beyond  him.  He  gave  up  his  first  idea, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  much  vaguer 
field,  founding  his  book  on  Fdnelon's 
treatise,  "The  Existence  of  God;"  espe- 
cially on  the  chapter  which  draws  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  a  study  of 
the  wonders  of  nature.  As  we  have  said, 
France  was  tired  of  hard  infidelity.  Ber- 
nardin's religion,  entirely  of  sentiment 
and  fancy,  without  any  appeal  to  reason, 
touched  hearts  which  had  been  softened 
and  poetized  by  Rousseau.  The  sterner 
religion  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  would 
have  treated  these  sentimental  ideas  very 
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scornfully ;  but  in  their  own  day  they 
seemed  sublime. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  book  was  one 
strongly  attractive  to  humanity;  that  na- 
ture exists  for  man;  that  everything  in 
the  world  in  arranged  for  his  happiness. 
Leaving  the  minute  study  of  leaves  and 
insects,  Bernardin  takes  a  wider  and  more 
general  view.  He  professes  the  deepest 
respect  for  science,  but  shows  little  trace 
of  it  in  his  study  of  nature.  His  views  on 
creation  are  of  the  simplest;  geology,  as- 
tronomy, all  the  greater  knowledge  which 
explains  the  present  state  of  our  earth  by 
the  past,  are  treated  as  non-existing.  Ber- 
nardin's  own  system  satisfied  himself  and 
his  readers;  and  his  explanations  of  the 
use  of  mountains,  rocks,  sea,  sand,  dust, 
volcanoes,  rivers,  trees,  wild  beasts,  in- 
sects, all  provided  and  directed,  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  alike,  with  the  end 
of  some  special  advantage  to  man,  are  a 
most  curious  study  of  imagination.  One 
or  two  instances  must  be  enough  to  show 
this.  The  scorpion  was  created  of  such 
terrible  appearance  in  order  to  frighten 
mankind  away  from  the  damp,  unhealthy 
places  where  it  lives.  Dogs  die  compara- 
tively young  that  the  death  of  such  worthy 
animals  may  give  the  children  of  the  house 
their  first  experience  of  the  griefs  and 
troubles  of  life.  The  different  sizes  of 
fruits  are  very  oddly  explained.  Cherries 
and  plums  are  made  for  the  mouth  of  man, 
apples  and  pears  for  his  hand,  while  the 
melon  is  evidently  meant  to  be  "mangden 
famille,"  and  the  pumpkin  with  our  neigh- 
bors;  "  c'est  le  fruit  sociable  par  excel- 
lence." 

Old  decaying  trees,  we  are  informed, 
were  created  as  they  are  for  the  insects 
which  could  not  live  without  their  bark. 

After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  "  as  natural  reason  teaches,"  the 
North  and  South  Poles  are  each  covered 
with  a  gigantic  ice  cupola,  surrounded 
with  ice  needles  ten  leagues  high.  Each 
of  these  cupolas  melts  alternately,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  the 
streams  that  flow  from  them,  drawn  by 
evaporation  towards  the  equator,  produce 
opposing  currents  in  the  ocean.  Hence 
the  tides. 

That  all  this  curious  childishness  should 
have  been  hailed  as  almost  sacred  by  the 
French  world  of  1788,  seems  to  give  us  a 
strange  insight  into  the  minds  of  that  time 
and  that  world.  Sentiment  had  indeed 
taken  the  place  of  reason,  though  reason 
was  still  much  talked  about.  And  thus, 
in  a  nation  of  children,  led  by  such  religion 
and   science   as    this,  sentiment  and   so- 
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called  reason,  hand  in  hand,  though  op- 
posed in  theory,  went  on  into  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  century. 

But  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  was  not  satisfied 
with  explaining  creation.  He  theorized 
much  on  human  nature  and  all  its  feelings, 
and  on  the  guidance  of  human  life.  His 
views  on  education  were  very  decided. 
Women  were  to  learn  nothing  except  cook- 
ing and  general  attractiveness.  He  proved 
from  history  that  women  much  educated 
were  always  unhappy  in  their  love-affairs; 
therefore,  for  a  woman's  happiness,  she 
was  to  touch  no  books.  She  might  learn 
to  sing,  to  dance,  to  work  with  a  needle; 
but  cookery  was  of  the  first  importance. 
To  catch  her  husband's  affection  in  the 
first  instance  might  not  be  so  difficult ;  to 
retain  it  she  must  understand  pastry,  cofi' 
fitures^  cafi-au-lait,  not  to  speak  of  tisane^ 
in  case  he  should  be  ill.  "  C'est  ainsi 
qu'on  prepare  des  families  unies,  oil  le 
contentement  engendre  la  bonid  et  rend 
la  vertu  facile." 

Bernardin's  ideas  on  the  education  of 
men  were  curiously  modern.  They  were 
to  learn  no  classics,  nothing  but  what  was 
practically  useful.  A  very  little  Greek 
and  Latin  might  be  allowed  in  the  last 
years  of  their  school  life,  which  was  to 
end  at  sixteen ;  they  were  then  to  begin 
practising  some  trade  or  profession. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  the  great 
variety  of  subject  and  teaching,  more  or 
less  original,  more  or  less  foolish,  to  be 
found  in  "Les  Etudes  de  la  Nature." 
Madame  Barine  is  probably  right  in  trac- 
ing back  the  present  state  of  belief  in 
France,  the  pessimism,  the  despair,  to  the 
false  ideas  of  God  and  nature  taught  in 
this  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind. 
Bernardin  meant  to  revive  true  religion  ; 
he  taught  Pantheism.  The  book  is  full  of 
fine  and  poetical  description,  and  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  nature.  Madame  Ba- 
rine calls  it  "un  beau  po^me  en  prose 
sur  une  mauvaise  th^se  philosophique; 
.  .  .  un  si  royal  cortege  d'iddes  fausses 
et  d'erreurs  scienlifiques,"  and  adds,  "A 
force  d'aimer  la  Nature,  il  la  confond  avec 
la  Divinitd  et  adore  I'oeuvre  au  lieu  de 
I'auteur  .  .  .  il  voulait  rouvrir  la  porte  k 
la  Providence,  il  I'a  rouverte  au  grand 
Pan.  C'est  un  r^sultat  .  .  .  dont  les  con- 
sequences ont  €\.€  immenses  dans  notre 
si^cle." 

The  story  of  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  the 
supreme  triumph  of  sentiment,  with  its 
rich  setting  of  tropical  nature,  idealized  by 
the  author  from  what  he  had  himself  seen 
in  the  He  de  France,  is  too  well  known  to 
need   repeating   or  describing  here.     Its 
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reception  in  manuscript,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  most  discouraging;  its  published  life 
was  a  perfectly  brilliant  success.  It  was 
translated  into  seven  languages,  and  pop- 
ularized in  many  different  ways.  The 
author  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  France;  it  was  proposed 
to  make  him  governor  to  the  dauphin. 
When  royalty  had  vanished,  his  fame  suf- 
fered no  eclipse.  General  Buonaparte,  in 
his  Italian  campaigns,  slept  with  "Paul  et 
Virginie  "  under  his  pillow;  and  he  read 
it  again  at  St.  Helena  during  his  captivity. 
While  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  larger 
works,  which  taught  his  own  generation 
to  see  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a  way  that 
it  had  never  before  imagined,  are  unread 
and  forgotten,  this  story  will  keep  his 
name  green  for  generations  to  come.  The 
two  children,  beautiful,  good,  and  unfortu- 
nate, have  taken  hold  of  the  popular  imag- 
ination ;  they  are  more  alive  than  many  of 
the  living.  Their  picture  hangs  on  peas- 
ants* walls;  their  names,  to  this  day,  are 
given  to  peasants'  children.  "  Le  peuple, 
qui  n'oublie  jamais  ce  qui  I'a  profondd- 
ment  touchd,  a  gardd  la  mdmoire  de  Paul 
et  de  Virginie."  E.  C.  Price. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
BRITISH    ADMINISTRATION    IN    WEST 
AFRICA. 

Leaving  Bordeaux  by  Messageries  Im- 
p^riales,  I  arrived  at  the  French  garrison 
town  of  Dakar,  on  the  Great  Sahara,  after 
an  agreeable  and  luxurious  voyage  of  some 
twenty  days.  I  put  up  at  the  hotel  of  J. 
E.  Buhan  P^re,  Fils,  and  Teisseire,  and, 
whilst  their  obliging  mattre  was  seeing  to 
the  landing  of  my  baggage,  and  its  passing 
through  the  douane,  his  chef'^2iS  preparing 
a  sumptuous  breakfast,  which  I  and  some 
fellow-passengers,  who  were  on  shore 
whilst  the  steamer  was  coaling,  enjoyed 
in  true  Oriental  stvle  amid  bubbling  foun- 
tains  snd  shady  palms,  in  the  enclosed 
courtyard.  The  cool  and  shade  of  this 
fragrant  bower  was  so  delicious  that  we 
were  able  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  Nubian  punkah  wallah,  whose  arm 
had  begun  to  swing  with  that  lazy  but 
clock-like  regularity  so  well  known  to  the 
European  in  tropical  climes. 

After  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  with 
her  thousand  French  peasants  and  Span- 
ish emigrants  from  the  Basque  provinces, 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  I  was  glad  that  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  having  my  pass- 
port regularly  and  duly  vised  btior^  leav- 


ing the  south  of  France,  inasmuch  as, 
being  an  Englishman  and  a  civil  engineer, 
my  movements  in  French  territory  cre- 
ated some  amount  of  curiosity.  However, 
Monsieur  le  Commandant  made  everything 
all  right  for  me,  and  the  early  morning  of 
my  second  day  in  Dakar  found  me  at  the 
Gare  de  chemin  de  fer  Dakar  k  Saint 
Louis-Sdndgal,  where  I  found  my  hostess 
had  preceded  me,  with  my  portable  lug- 
gage and  some  nice  little  dainties  arranged 
in  a  coupd  she  had  secured  for  me,  all  to 
myself.  She  had  ventured  to  do  this,  she 
said,  because  she  knew  the  habits  of  the 
English  in  la  belle  France,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  I  should  prefer  a  compartment  to 
myself ;  besides,  was  there  not  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  proceeding  to  Saint  Louis 
by  the  same  train?  Taking  leave  of  my 
amiable  hostess  as  she  handed  me  the 
ticket  for  my  heavy  baggage  (which  was 
to  follow  by  petite  vitesse),  the  guard,  after 
having  duly  acknowledged  Madame's  in- 
junctions to  look  ^fter  the  comfort  of 
Monsieur  I'Anglais  en  route,  signalled  the 
driver  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
start,  and  we  were  soon  gliding  out  of  the 
station  for  a  twelve  hours'  run  to  the  cap- 
ital. Everything  that  could  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  travelling  was  provided  in 
the  compartment  I  occupied  ;  but,  after 
shaking  down,  I  left  my  carriage,  and, 
walking  along  the  train,  chummed  in  with 
the  officers.  As  we  arrived  half-way  at 
midday,  breakfast  was  announced  at  the 
buffet,  a  special  room  being  improvised 
for  the  officers,  whose  guest  I  became.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  so  great  an  amount 
of  traffic  on  the  line,  and  wondered  where 
all  the  grain  and  other  produce  and  natives 
came  irom,  for  to  all  appearances  we  were 
travelling  over  a  sea  of  sand.  A  kind  of 
scrubby  jungle  grew  here  and  there,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  more  than  enough  to  give 
cover  to  a  strolling  lion  or  two,  in  search 
of  those  who  might  stray  from  the  vil- 
lage or  drop  out  from  a  caravan,  or  of  a 
sick  camel,  perhaps.  Punctually  to  time 
we  drew  up  at  the  station  in  St.  Louis  at 
6  P.M.,  having  accomplished  our  journey 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  twelve 
hours,  including  stoppages,  and  the  drop- 
ping and  picking  up  of  trucks  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  various  stations  and  sidings  on 
the  way. 

Arrived  at  St.  Louis  I  found  that  the 
French  had  not  only  accomplished  won 
ders  in  the  desert  through  which  we  had 
just  passed,  but  that  they  had  transformed 
that  corner  of  it  on  which  the  port  of  St. 
Louis  stands  into  a  veritable  little  Paris  in 
miniature.     A  Paris  without  the  vices  of 
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Paris.  The  boulevards  of  St.  Louis  are 
wide,  well  laid  out,  well  watered,  and  lined 
on  each  side  with  shops,  in  which  may  be 
had  the  products  of  France,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  town  is  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  scientifically 
brought  from  a  distance  ;  the  drainage  is 
good,  the  lighting  electric,  the  government 
municipal.  There  are  shady  walks  and 
public  gardens  ;  the  boulevards  have  their 
tempting  cafds,  where  refreshing  iced 
liquors,  that  any  total  abstainer  may  take, 
can  be  had.  Alcohol,  although  not  pro- 
hibited, is  restricted  by  government.  No 
one  dare  sell  to  a  native  that  which  would 
make  him  intoxicated.  Drunkenness  is 
unknown.  The  natives  are  of  good  phy- 
sique, well  dressed,  happy,  and  prosperous. 
In  the  evening  the  military  band  plays  on 
the  Place  d'Armes,  where  his  Excellency 
the  governor,  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  men  may  be  seen  promenading  to- 
gether with  the  natives  in  the  most  friendly 
and  fraternal  manner.  I  was  well  received 
there,  and,  although  a  private  traveller, 
his  Excellency  returned  my  call  within  the 
hour.  The  officers,  also,  were  profuse  in 
their  hospitality,  and,  Protestant  though  I 
was,  I  was  invited  to,  and  spent  some  en- 
joyable evenings  in,  the  college  with  les 
frlres.  The  heathen  convert  receives 
from  these  Catholic  brothers  a  classical 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  technical 
one.  The  student,  therefore,  in  leaving 
his  college  to  go  out  in  the  mission  field, 
is  able  to  plan  and  construct,  not  only  his 
own  church,  but  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
works  appertaining  to  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  those 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  women,  the  sis- 
ters, as  they  emerge  from  the  convent, 
with  their  long  line  of  neatly  clad  negro- 
girl  scholars  for  service  in  the  cathedral  — 
girls  rescued,  in  most  part,  from  slavery  ; 
and  the  fathers,  too,  with  their  fine,  strap- 
ping, academically  robed  negro  scholars, 
are  a  picture  to  look  upon.  What  a  hold 
of  kindliness  and  love  these  brothers  and 
these  sisters  have  on  the  natives!  The 
refining  influences  of  the  French  have 
turned  these  wild  heathens  into  scholars 
and  gentlemen.  They  have  charmed  these 
savages  into  civilization,  just  as  they  have 
charmed  the  arid  desert  into  a  land  of  en- 
chantment, and  built  upon  it  a  fairy  town, 
with  all  the  requirements  of  modern  civil- 
ization—  a  sylvan  abode  of  elegance, 
ease,  and  luxury,  a  paradise  of  repose 
and  gladness,  a  home  on  whose  peaceful, 
golden-sanded  shore  I  sighed  to  settle, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  elysium  and  abode 
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of  delight,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  three 
months  amongst  its  hospitable  inhabitants, 
I  proceeded  down  to  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  other  of  our  adjacent  English 
possessions.  Would  that,  as  an  English- 
man, I  could  pass  over  unrecounted  my 
travels  on  territory  under  the  dominion  of 
the  British  crown.  It  is  urged,  however, 
that  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion, 
I  ought  not  to  keep  anything  back,  how- 
ever humiliating  it  may  be  to  us,  the  pro- 
fessedly foremost  of  Christian  nations. 
My  testimony,  I  am  reminded,  is  valuable, 
coming,  as  it  does,  not  from  a  trader, 
missionary,  or  merchant,  but  from  an  unbi- 
assed and  independent  traveller.  There 
are  some  revolting  points,  however,  the 
direct  outcome  of  British  rule,  on  which  I 
must,  in  decency,  drop  the  curtain. 

On  entering  the  harbor  of  Freetown, 
the  English  metropc^s  of  Sierra  Leone,  I 
was  charmed  with  tne  natural  beauty  of 
its  situation,  the  tropical  luxury  and  gor- 
geous coloring  of  the  hills  rising  pictur- 
esquely behind  a  town  where  "  none  but 
man  is  vile."  It  formed  a  pretty  picture 
from  the  bay,  in  which  ships  lay  at  anchor, 
and  would  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist  in 
search  of  some  new  material  to  fill  his 
canvas.  But  the  town  itself  is  fairer  to 
view  from  a  distance  than  pleasant  to  in- 
spect closely.  Instead  of  the  charm,  the 
refinement,  the  cleanliness,  and  prosperity 
of  St.  Louis,  I  found  this  English  settle- 
ment a  filthy,  forlorn,  and  uncared-for 
Darkest  England  in  the  land  of  sunny 
fountains  ;  a  town  of  misery,  crime,  and 
wretchedness,  under  barbaric  English  mis- 
rule. The  town  is  innocent  of  even  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  sanitation, 
each  tenement  emptying  its  filth  so  that  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  wells,  or  left  to  decom- 
pose and  undergo  fetid  fermentation  wher- 
ever it  may  happen  to  be  thrown.  I  found 
the. servant  of  the  shanty  —  euphoniously 
called  a  hotel  —  where  I  was  staying, 
filching  my  tea,  and  substituting  for  it  the 
brown  water  of  these  wells,  which,  when 
boiled,  is  the  color  of  strong  black  tea,  if 
not  quite  of  the  aroma  and  taste  of  the 
"cup  that  cheers."  I  pointed  out  to  the 
medical  officer  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
convert  the  place  into  as  charming  a  health 
resort  as  St.  Louis,  but  he  could  not  see  it. 
Civil  engineers  and  doctors  never  agreed, 
he  informed  me,  on  sanitary  matters! 
The  irregular,  grass-grown  streets  are  but 
half  formed,  and  being  altogether  void  of 
trees  or  shade,  are  hot  and  glaring,  fit  only 
for  the  unhappy  native  wrecked  by  drink, 
who,  stagtjering  along  them  as  he  emerges 
from  one   government-licensed  grog-shop 
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to  another,  finally  pitches  headlong  into 
one  of  the  many  holes  and  man-traps, 
there  to  lie  and  grow  sober  under  a  blis- 
tering sun. 

Unhappy  wretch  !  with  our  left  hand  we 
give  him  the  Bible,  with  our  right  the 
bottle.  Statistics  of  crime  through  drink, 
out  of  which  the  government  reaps  so  great 
a  revenue,  are  not  to  be  had  in  Africa,  but, 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  our 
dastardly  sin,  one  has  only  to  see,  as  I 
did,  the  ghastly  sights  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  police-courts  when  the  poor  bedeviled 
human  wrecks,  male  and  female,  are  being 
dragged,  howling  and  cursing,  to  her  Maj- 
esty's gaol,  to  expiate  crimes  solely  due  to 
the  poison  we  have  ourselves  supplied  to 
them.  Her  Majesty's  gaol  in  Freetown 
is  an  imposing  structure,  with  a  European 
governor,  turnkeys,  warders,  and  others 
living  on  the  premises.  The  gaol  of  our 
neighbors,  the  Frenfl^,  in  St.  Louis,  with 
a  greater  population  than  that  of  Free- 
town, would  just  about  fill  one  of  the  many 
cells  of  our  gaol.  Besides  this,  we,  in 
Freetown,  ape  her  Majesty's  high  courts 
in  London,  and  sit  bewigged  and  be- 
gowned  during  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  The  English  judge  in  Freetown  can 
only  be  approached  through  counsel,  who, 
negro  though  he  be,  knows  how  to  get 
the  oyster,  and  how  to  leave  the  shell. 
In  St.  Louis,  the  president  du  tribunal 
manages  to  dispose  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  from  seven  to  nine  in  the 
morning,  with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk 
only. 

I  met  in  St.  Louis  an  English-born  Free- 
town negress  who  told  me  that,  having  a 
dispute  about  property  in  Freetown,  she 
had  gone  to  law  there.  She  won  her  case, 
a  simple  one,  but  the  costs  in  it  ruined 
her.  The  poor  woman  said  to  me  that  the 
English  were  very  bad  to  the  natives. 
"Very  bad  man,  sar.  Englishman,  drink 
too  much  whiskey,  take  all  poor  negro 
money,  get  drunk,  go  back  to  England  ; 
bad  man.  Englishman.  I  come  here, 
Frenchman  very  good  man  ;  he  no  kick 
poor  black,  rob,  and  call  him  dam  nigger." 

So  many  English  negro  subjects  seek 
protection  on  French  soil  that  the  authori- 
ties in  St.  Louis,  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of 
fugitives  from  the  English,  had  levied  a 
poll-tax  on  them  ! 

There  is  no  safety  for  personal  property 
in  Freetown,  as  the  native  police  stand 
guard  whilst  their  countrymen  break  into 
houses  and  stores.  The  native  landlord 
of  the  "hotel"  in  which  I  put  up  once 
came  to  me  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  heard  a  noise  below.     They 


were  breaking  into  his  spirit  stores,  he 
said.  I  was  about  to  rush  down,  but  he 
persuaded  me  not  to  do  so,  unless  I  wanted 
a  "knife  into  me"  or  my  head  broken  by 
the  robbers  and  by  the  police,  who  were 
sure  to  be  with  them,  he  said.  The  police 
court  and  station  were  just  opposite,  and 
her  Majesty's  gaol  in  close  proximity. 
Listening,  we  heard  the  thieves  looting 
the  place  ;  and,  after  they  had  decamped 
and  were  safely  away,  not  before,  we  de- 
scended, to  find  the  door  cleverly  broken 
open  and  every  demijohn  of  liquor  gone. 
On  asking  the  proprietor  whether  he  was 
not  going  to  complain  to  the  European 
police  magistrate,  he  replied:  "What  is. 
the  use?  My  complaining  will  do  no 
good.  I  shall  get  no  redress  ;  but  one 
thing  I  should  be  sure  to  get,  namely,  the 
ill-will  of  the  police."  This  is  a  specimen 
of  British  rule  in  Sierra  Leone  and  West 
Africa  generally.  I  could  multiply  similar 
cases  and  worse  to  an  indefinite  extent.. 
Yet  the  number  of  officials  in  Freetown 
and  the  cost  of  civil  administration  is 
enormous.  In  the  adjoining  territory  the 
French  administer  the  country's  affairs 
seven  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it 
costs  the  English.  In  the  capital  of 
Sierra  Leone  there  are  eighty-four  salaried 
officials,  whose  aggregate  pay  amounts  to 
;!^i6,764  15^.  dd.  per  annum,  or  6s.  Z\d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  plus  35.  i\d. 
per  head,  the  cost  of  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  to  England  on  full  pay,  with  free 
passage  out  and  back,  for  every  year  of 
service.  This  enormous  expenditure  is 
exclusive  of  the  military,  medical,  and 
commissariat  departments,  which  consid- 
erably more  than  double  the  loj.  per  head. 
One  European  merchant  in  Freetown  in- 
formed me  that  he  paid  over;^5,ooo  a  year 
in  taxes  alone  to  the  civil  administration  ; 
and  as  there  are  other  merchants  of  the 
same  standing,  we  find  that,  together  with 
all  the  other  taxes,  licenses  to  drinking- 
dens  and  grog-shops,  the  local  govern- 
ment's annual  income  is  thousands  in 
excess  of  expenditure,  startling  as  that 
expenditure  may  be.  And  yet  the  impe- 
rial government  say  the  colony  is  in  debt 
to  them,  and  they  heartily  wish  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  money.?  Where  does  it  go.''  There 
is  a  "  cathedral "  in  the  town  which  cost 
the  government  ;^8,ooo,  instead  of  a  tithe 
of  that  colossal  sum.  The  natives  have  a 
bishop,  a  real  live  bishop  all  to  them- 
selves ;  for  a  white  face  is  rarely  seen  at 
"cathedral"  service.  I  was  there  once 
with  a  commissariat  officer  and  his  wife, 
and  we  were  stared  at  by  the  natives,  who 
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seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  altogether  out 
of  place.  I  cannot  say  I  admired  the  bish- 
op's sermon.  He  preaches  at  the  natives, 
not  to  them  ;  Churchism  —  not  Christ. 

Next  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
French  on  the  African  is  that  of  the  Ma- 
homedan.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet 
are  moving  down  from  the  north  in  a  long 
wave,  converting  the  tribes,  and  instill- 
ing into  them  energy  and  the  arts,  in  the 
place  of  savage  idleness.  These  converted 
tribes  in  turn  assist  in  converting  the  next 
tribe  to  Mahomedanism,  and  so  the  flood 
moves  on.  It  is  no  vulgar  conquest,  like 
our  Christian  wars,  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der alone.  The  tribe  in  becoming  Ma- 
homedan  is  bound  to  keep  its  villages 
in  a  healthy  condition,  bound  to  accept  a 
sanitary  code,  including  abstention  from 
strong  drink  ;  officials  are  appointed,  trades 
are  formed,  every  man  must  work,  so  that 
the  most  useful  industries  and  delightful 
arts  spring  up.  Law  is  speedy  in  their 
townships.  The  old,  grey-bearded  village 
chieftain  walks  round  the  streets  at  day- 
break, knouting  any  gentleman  of  the 
Municipal  Council  whose  streets  show 
si^ns  of  uncleanliness.  The  English  are 
even  behind  the  Mahomedans. 

The  Anglican  Church,  too,  fails  in  many 
ways  where  the  French  succeeds.  We 
preach  too  much  at  the  natives,  and  hold 
them  at  too  great  a  distance  ;  the  French 
priest  preaches  to  them  and  treats  them 
with  love  and  kindly  interest. 

Many  Englishmen  are  disappointed  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  not  stipulated  for  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent.  But 
it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  if,  by 
annexing  African  territory  Englishmen 
win  the  privilege  of  destroying  the  people 
by  the  worst  kind  of  alcoholic  drugs,  it 
would  seem  that  the  less  territory  we  have 
the  better.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
when  some  action  should  be  taken  in  Par- 
liament as  regards  this  drink  traffic  in 
Africa.  What  is  the  use  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  heathen  if  our 
traders  in  heathen  lands  thrust  upon  the 
natives  a  poison  which  destroys  them 
with  more  certainty  than  any  war,  pesti- 
lence, or  famine.'*  Will  no  one  set  on 
foot  a  holy  crusade  against  this  curse? 
It  is  work  far  above  the  shibboleth  of 
party  politics  and  sectarian  differences. 
In  a  unity  of  effort  against  the  demon  of 
all  demons,  distinction  of  race  and  nation, 
and  creed  should  vanish,  since  ail  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  wrong.  Drunken- 
ness, says  Archdeacon  Farrar,  is  consid- 
ered in  Africa  a  European  fashion,  and  in 
spite  of  the  grief  of  the  native  authorities, 
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this  crying  injury  to  a  perishing  people 
remains  unredressed  and  unheeded  by  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  nation  in  the 
world.  Tempted  by  greed  and  avarice 
white  traders  introduce  the  poison  to  the 
native.  Souls  of  men  are  bartered  for 
money,  and  Africa  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  desolated  by  the  foremost  mission- 
ary nation  on  earth. 

As  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  it  is 
a  positive  fact  that  in  one  place  in  Africa 
the  Christians  are  building  a  mosque 
rather  than  a  church,  because  the  Maho- 
medans do  not  bring  drink  with  them  ^ 
whereas  an  increased  number  of  Chris- 
tians would  mean  an  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  drink. 

One  of  the  Mahomedan  African  chiefs, 
in  praying  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  created  by  us  in  his  country,  says; 
'*  The  natives  themselves  do  not  want  it, 
it  is  forbidden  by  their  laws,  but  they  are 
forced  to  break  those  laws  by  you  En- 
glish. You  are  deteriorating  our  people 
and  destroying  whole  races  of  them."  He 
pathetically  implores  "the  English  queen 
to  stop  sending  her  rum  and  her  gin  to  his 
people." 

The  very  air  of  Africa  reeks  with  rum 
and  gin  imported  by  us,  every  hut  is  redo- 
lent of  its  fumes.  Gin  bottles  and  boxes 
meet  the  eye  at  every  step,  and  in  some 
places  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
various  villages  are  measured  by  the  size 
of  the  pyramids  of  empty  gin-bottles  which 
they  erect  and  worship.  Over  large  areas 
drink  is  almost  the  sole  currency,  and  in 
many  parts  the  year's  wages  of  the  negro 
factory  worker  are  paid  altogether  ia 
spirits. 

The  steamer  in  which  I  recently  re- 
turned from  West  Africa  brought  home 
with  her  a  cargo  of  rubber,  palm  oil,  ivory, 
gold,  and  other  rich  produce  she  had  ob- 
tained, in  exchange  for  a  compound  called 
rum  and  gin,  bartered  at  the  rate  of,  **rum 
()d.  per  gallon  and  gin  2.s.  6d.  per  dozen 
pint  bottles."  This  so-called  rum  and  gin 
is  known  to  the  natives  as  "the  mission- 
ary." The  introduction  of  this  mission- 
ary into  peaceful  villages  transforms  them 
into  a  Hades  peopled  by  brutalized  human 
beings,  whose  punishment  it  is  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  never-ending  thirst  for  more 
missionary.  The  chastity  of  women  be- 
comes a  virtue  of  the  past.  They  follow 
one  about  with  scarcely  a  rag  on  their 
besotted  persons,  crying  for  more  gin. 
The  wretched  natives,  having  disposed  of 
their  cattle  for  drink,  take  to  thieving  for 
it,  and  being  caught,  are  sometimes  flogged 
to  death  by  our  government  officials.     For 
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details  of  these  unhappy  murders  I  refer 
my  readers  to  Blue-Book  C  —  S,74o,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  C  —  5,897  —  5. 

We  here  read  with  shame  and  alarm  the 
wanton  acts  of  misgovernraent,  which  are 
of  periodical,  if  not  constant  occurrence 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Gambia  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Oil  Rivers  District.  The  thou- 
sands of  lives  sacrificed  during  the  past 
few  years  in  mischievous  raids  upon  native 
tribes  cannot  be  restored,  nor  can  the 
scandal  be  atoned  for  of  lawless  floggings 
and  tortures  inflicted  by  English  officials, 
who  appear  to  have  discarded  all  the  qual- 
ities proper  to  Englishmen  upon  taking 
service  in  the  Gold  Coast  or  Sierra  Leone 
Constabulary. 

In  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  a  government 
official  gave  twenty  natives,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  a  theft,  seventy- 
two  lashes  apiece,  from  which  flogging 
four  of  them  died.  For  this  offence  he 
was  tried  at  Accra  in  August,  1889,  but, 
the  charge  of  murder  preferred  against 
him  having  been  withdrawn,  he  was  con- 
victed of  assault  only,  and  sentenced  by 
the  acting  chief  justice  to  pay  a  fine  of  £$ 
and  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six  months. 

The  curse  of  drink,  misrule,  flogging, 
murder,  torture,  and  other  atrocities  has 
caused  the  black  to  ask :  "  From  whence 
come  these  white  savages,  who  are  more 
savage  than  ourselves?"  Slavery  and 
slave-dealing  has  been  renewed  under  our 
rule  on  the  Gold  Coast.  "Quite  recently 
five  thousand  girls  and  boys  were  brought 
from  Salaga  and  other  districts  in  the 
interior  for  sale  at  Accra  and  other  En- 
glish territory  on  the  coast.  This  traffic 
is  actually  increasing,  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  This  alle- 
gation is  supported  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
26th  March,  1890,  there  appears  on  the 
record  in  the  register  of  the  court  at  Accra 
an  entry  on  the  matter,  and  another  entry 
in  May  of  the  same  year." 

An  intelligent  rescued  slave-girl  gave 
me  an  account  of  how  they  were  captured 
for  sale  in  English  territory.  One  tribe 
making  a  raid  upon  another  seizes  all  girls 
and  boys  above  a  certain  age,  after  which 
the  old  men,  women,  and  young  children 
are  driven  into  a  barn  and  burnt. 

Great  as  is  the  curse  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  curse  of  drink  is  infinitely  greater,  for 
it  destroys,  not  merely  life,  character, 
morals,  and  all  that  religion  teaches,  but 
even  trade.  For  every  gallon  of  spirit 
imported  into  Africa  a  bale  of  legitimate 
goods  is  kept  out.     A  trader  on  the  West 


Coast  wrote  recently  to  his  principals  to 
send  no  more  cloth,  drink  being  the  only 
article  in  demand. 

West  Africa  is  one  of  the  richest  min- 
eral regions  on  the  planet,  and  England 
has  been  given  an  entrance  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  a  civilization  and 
Christianity  that  will  not  do  harm  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  or  bring  disgrace  on 
morality.  The  Mahomedan  traders  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  when  asked 
where  they  get  their  precious  metals  and 
fine  work,  turn  round  and  point  to  the 
north-east  —  Segoo,  Bambara.  Why  have 
we  not  been  in  Bambara  years  ago?  A 
light  railway  should  have  been  run  up  to 
the  north-east.  The  French  are  outstrip- 
ping us  along  the  line,  and  they  deserve 
to;  for  St.  Louis  alone  is  an  example  of 
their  superiority  to  us  as  colonizers.  They 
are  tapping  all  that  rich  region  while  we 
remain  inert. 

West  Africa  has,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, been  represented  as  unhealthy  for 
Europeans.  This  illusion  is  being  rapidly 
dispelled  by  disinterested  travellers.  The 
Englishman,  through  unhealthy  habits, 
may  dig  his  own  grave  even  in  England, 
as  so  many  thousands  do  annually.  Be- 
sides, were  London  as  innocent  of  sanitary 
arrangements  as  Freetown,  it  would  soon 
become  the  white  man's  grave  in  grim 
reality.  A  man  unaddicted  to  drink  and 
gluttony  may  live,  and  does  live,  an  enjoy- 
able life  in  West  Africa;  he  enjoys  it  so 
much  that,  like  Emin  Pasha,  he  refuses  to 
be  rescued.  Officers  and  others  have  told 
me  they  preferred  being  out  there  for  a 
time,  not  only  because  they  liked  the  life, 
but  because  '*  dear  old  Cox  "  has  been  able 
to  transfer  the  balance  of  their  account 
from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side. 

West  Africa  is  the  coming  country ;  it 
teems  with  wealth  ;  it  is  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  this  country,  and  can  be  brought 
within  six  days  of  the  London  market  if 
necessary.  All  that  we  require  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  drink,  open  out  the  country 
as  honest  people,  and  make  room  for  our 
surplus  population,  from  the  nobleman's 
son  down  to  the  humblest  artisan  and 
laborer.  There  is  fibre  there  for  our  man- 
ufacturers of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; 
there  is  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  precious 
stones,  ivory,  india-rubber,  nitrate,  indigo, 
antimony,  guano,  palm  oil,  kola,  ebony, 
mahoganj',  gum-copal,  potash,  ginger,  gum, 
iron,  farinaceous  foods,  dye  woods,  tanning 
material,  spices,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
cotton,  and  other  produce.  Some  of  these 
vegetable  products  grow  wild.  Horses, 
camels,  and  sheep  can  be  bred  in  the  north* 
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east.  The  list  of  articles  to  be  found  on 
the  coast  reads  like  the  inventory  of  a 
Liverpool  warehouse.  The  wealth  of 
West  Africa  is  simply  boundless,  illimit- 
able. It  confirms  Lord  Palmerston's  pre- 
diction of  it  in  i860,  when  he  said  that  it 
"would  be  a  source  of  wealth,  not  to  Eu- 
rope only,  but  to  the  world,  to  such  an 
extent  that  imagination  itself  could  hardly 
follow  it." 

Wretchedly  managed  a  sour  West  Afri- 
can possessions  are  at  present,  they  — 
leaving  out  the  Gambia  —  do  a  trade  with 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London  of  ;^5,ooo,- 
000,  give  honorable  employment  to  some 
eight  hundred  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
and  bring  under  our  sway  five  millions  of 
negroes,  who,  when  we  cease  to  poison 
them  with  "  poisoned  poison,"  will  be  what 
they  were  before  they  saw  our  faces  — 
intelligent,  sturdy,  industrious,  brave,  and 
good-tempered.  It  is  with  Western  Africa 
that  the  inhabitants  and  commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  more  exclusively 
concerned.  Our  possessions  there  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity  to 
the  trade  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Burn- 
ley, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol, 
and  London. 

At  this  moment  there  are  thousands  of 
men  hungering  for  a  fresh  field  of  enter- 
prise. Fate  will  smile  on  them  if  we  only 
tackle  West  Africa  in  a  proper  manner, 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchants,  who,  to  keep  the  trade  to  them- 
selves, give  out  that  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy. A  merchant  in  the  City,  trading 
with  West  Africa,  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  that  if  I  opened  men's  eyes  to  West 
Africa's  material  wealth  and  salubrity  of 
climate  I  should  ruin  their  monopoly. 

As  to  climate,  Lieutenant-Colonel  de 
Ruvigne  reports  as  follows  in  the  Oflicial 
Blue-Book  :  "All  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  facts  as  regards  climate,  nature 
of  country,  etc.,  imagine  there  are  greater 
difficulties  than  really  exist.  I  have  to 
observe  that  many  officers,  myself  in- 
cluded, served,  without  detriment  to  their 
health  or  constitution,  in  West  Africa 
from  January,  1858,  to  December,  1863  ; 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  it  was  alone  dur- 
ing periods  of  utter  inaction  on  the  coast 
that  I  suffered  from  illness,  though  when 
in  the  thick  bush  of  the  Fanti  Country, 
bordering  on  Ashanti,  with  privations  and 
long  marches,  I  felt  no  ill-effects,  neither 
did  any  of  the  officers  who  served  under 
my  commission." 

Turning  to  Blue-Book  (C.  6270)  of  this 
year,  we  find  the  governor.  Sir  W.  Brad- 
ford Griffith,  reporting  as  follows  :  "After 


several  years  of  residence  in  this  colony 
—  Gold  Coast  —  in  the  promotion  of 
whose  interests  I  have  not  only  had  the 
distinguished  honor,  but  also  as  a  labor  of 
love,  to  take  part,  I  am  full  of  hope  for 
the  present  and  future  of  this  grand,  vast, 
and  magnificent  colony.  I  do  not  wish 
to  advertise  it.  Its  natural  wealth  and 
other  advantages  are  enormous,  and  must 
sooner,  rather  than  later,  attract  attention, 
and  draw  capital  to  the  country,  which, 
while  benefiting  the  investors,  will  tend  to 
the  continued  and  increasing  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony." 

Other  Blue-Books  I  could  name  —  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  proceed- 
ings, geological  reports  to  government, 
etc.,  all  proving  the  healthiness  and  the 
vast  wealth  of  West  Africa,  where  En- 
glishmen, under  the  conditions  I  have 
pointed  out,  may  show  whether  they  still 
possess  the  qualities  which  built  up  and 
won  India  for  the  Empire.  By  stamping 
out  the  drink  curse  with  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  vigor;  by  proving  that,  as 
Christians,  we  can  keep  to  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  and  make  it  a  living  power, 
we  shall  not  only  help  forward  the  cause 
of  humanity,  but  gain  a  market  for  our 
manufactures  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

F.  Buxton. 
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A  LESSON. 

If  there  is  one  object  towards  which 
politicians  have  striven  to  attain  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  barriers  that  divide  class  from  class ; 
if  there  is  one  end  which  philanthropists 
have  struggled  to  compass  within  the 
same  period,  it  is  the  extinction  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  white  man  against  the 
black.  The  earliest  success  in  each  case 
was  achieved  at  about  the  same  time;  the 
first  Reform  Bill  came  in  1832;  emanci- 
pation in  1833.  The  remedy  against  the 
encroachments  of  class  privilege  has  been 
(or  is  thought  to  have  been)  found  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  democratic 
principles  ;  a  remedy  which  has  been  (or 
has  the  credit  of  having  been)  so  success- 
ful that  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  panacea  for  all  social  evils. 
Hence  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  its 
progress  in  our  colonies  should  have  been 
hailed  with  delight  in  England,  and  that 
English  statesmen,  encouraged  by  its  suc- 
cess in  colonies  where  the  population  is 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  white,  should 
now  be  inclined  to  extend  it  to  colonies 
where,  though  the  dominant  minority  in- 
deed is  white,  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
black —  that  is  to  say,  of  Asiatic  or  Afri- 
can descent.  In  fact,  they  are  inclined  to 
try  whether  the  panacea  will  not  heal 
prejudice  of  color  as  well  as  prejudice  of 
class. 

Englishmen  as  a  rule  trouble  themselves 
little  about  our  major  colonies,  and  still 
less  about  the  more  insignificant  of  them. 
They  know  little  of  their  growth  and  con- 
dition ;  they  presume  they  are  flourishing, 
and  assume  that  they  are  loyal.  They 
hold  in  any  case  that  what  has  been,  actu- 
ally or  hypothetically,  good  for  the  mother 
country  must  be  equally  good  for  the  col- 
ony, quite  irrespective  of  its  climate,  its 
industry,  its  population ;  and  in  conse- 
quence look  upon  a  demand  for  represen- 
tative institutions  from  any  colony  as  a 
sure  indication  of  its  moral  and  material 
progress.  Two  of  our  tropical  islands 
lately  made  such  a  demand.  Probably 
few  Englishmen  know  or  care  about  the 
matter;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
did.  It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  the  pres- 
ent paper,  a  brief  account  of  the  recent 
administrative  reforms  in  these  two  isl- 
ands, Jamaica  and  Mauritius,  to  the  end 
that  they  who  have  any  interest  in  our 
possessions  beyond  sea  may  learn  what  is 
the  true  reason  and  significance  thereof. 
And  first  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica,  a  lovely  and  fertile  island,  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles  in  extreme 
length,  and  forty-nine  in  extreme  breadth, 
was  captured  from  the  Spaniards  by 
Cromwell's  expedition  in  1655,  and  finally 
ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
in  1670.  With  the  cruel  story  of  the 
Spanish  rule  there  we  are  not  concerned. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  very  soon  after 
passing  into  our  hands  the  island  was 
granted  a  constitution  on  the  English 
model ;  a  little  House  of  Commons,  called 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a  little  House 
of  Lords,  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
with  a  governor  for  sovereign,  complete. 
So  long  as  slaves  were  numerous,  and 
sugar  was  dear,  Jamaica  was  a  rich  pos- 
session, and  throve,  so  far  as  the  land- 
owners were  concerned,  amazingly.  But 
this  artificial  prosperity  received  a  severe 
blow  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  another  in  the  abolition  of  the  protec- 
tive duties  on  sugar  some  dozen  years 
later.  Emancipation  dealt  peculiarly  hard 
with  Jamaica.  The  reputation  of  the  slave 
owners  was  so  bad  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment declined  to  permit  them  to  receive 


immigrants  from  India;  and,  as  the  freed 
slaves  preferred  squatting  to  working, 
labor  became  ruinously  scarce.  The  House 
of  Assembly,  of  course,  fought  both  those 
measures  tooth  and  nail  with  exceeding 
violence  and  acrimony;  and  indeed  this 
same  Assembly  proved  the  most  obstinate 
and  intractable  of  all  the  petty  chambers 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  old  Constitution,  however,  lasted 
for  another  twenty  years  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  protective  duties  —  till  the  year 
1865,  when  it  suddenly  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  The  blacks  rose  in  rebellion 
with  a  fury  that  threatened  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  whites,  and,  indeed,  but 
for  Governor  Eyre,  were  likely  to  have 
annihilated  them.  The  rising,  as  is  well 
known,  was  masterfully  suppressed  ;  but, 
none  the  less,  it  killed  the  sham  Constitu- 
tion. The  Assembly  abdicated  under  ter- 
ror, and  Jamaica  became  a  crown  colony. 
It  is  curious  that  so  miserable  a  parody  of 
the  British  Constitution  should  have  been 
suffered  to  last  so  long  as  it  did.  It  was 
utterly  rotten  and  effete  —  simply  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
narrow-minded  and  ignorant  planters,  who 
were  determined  to  keep  the  main  power 
to  themselves.  At  the  last  general  elec- 
tion (1863)  the  number  of  registered  elec- 
tors, out  of  a  total  population  of  441,250, 
was  1,798,  of  whom  1,482  only  recorded 
their  votes. 

Crown  colony  government  vests  all  leg- 
islative power  in  a  council,  composed  of 
members  official  and  unofficial,  all  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown ;  the  total  number 
varying  in  different  colonies  from  ten  to 
eighteen  or  thereabouts.  The  governor 
presides,  with  an  original  and  a  casting 
vote,  and  is,  under  the  Colonial  Office, 
practically  absolute.  This  was  the  new 
Constitution  given  to  Jamaica,  with  a  half 
promise  that  it  should  not  be  permanent: 
and  during  its  short  existence  it  certainly 
improved  things  considerably.  But  the 
memory  of  the  old  Constitution  was  still 
dear  to  the  Jamaicans  ;  and  every  measure 
which  was  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  one 
section  or  another  of  the  community  (that 
is  to  say,  almost  every  measure  that  was 
passed  at  all)  called  forth  a  wail  of  regret 
over  the  glory  that  was  departed.  Various 
things  conspired  to  hasten  the  downfall 
of  crown  colony  government  in  Jamaica. 
Falling  prices  and  a  devastating  hurricane 
were  hardly  the  fault  of  the  government; 
but  many  men  doubtless  thought  in  their 
secret  hearts  that  such  disasters  could 
hardly  have  fallen  on  them  under  the  old 
Constitution.     A  not  over-tactful  governor 
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helped  matters  but  little;  and,  finally,  a 
violent  dispute  with  the  English  govern- 
ment about  payment  of  damages  for  the 
unlawful  detention  of  a  vessel  brought 
things  to  a  crisis.  The  unofficial  mem- 
bers of  council  resigned  in  a  body ;  and 
the  governor  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  say 
that  he  could  find  no  gentlemen  in  the 
island  competent  to  fill  their  places. 

Thereupon  a  loud  outcry  (not  wholly 
unjustified)  against  crown  colonyism,  and 
impassioned  appeals  for  a  revival  of  the 
old  Constitution  arose.  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  sent  out  in  December,  1881,  after 
the  quarrel  had  continued  for  a  year,  to 
report  as  to  the  necessary  remedies ;  but 
before  its  return  to  England,  in  the  subse- 
quent April,  a  petition  bearing  some  five 
thousand  Jamaican  signatures,  and  pray- 
ing for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Council, 
was  received  by  the  Colonial  Office ;  the 
Council  to  consist  of  twenty-two  members, 
eight  nominated,  and  fourteen  elected.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  beyond  the  promo- 
tion of  the  governor  to  anothar  colony,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  West  Indian  station  in  his  place, 
nothing  was  done  till  December.  Through- 
out this  time,  the  general,  although  an 
excellent  administrator,  was  placed  in  an 
extremely  awkward  position,  having  to 
govern  without  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  a  turbulent  population 
clamoring  for  what  he  could  not  give. 

In  December,  however.  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
man left  England  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, and  brought  with  him  Lord  I)erby's 
reply  to' the  cry  of  Jamaica — namely,  a 
retention  of  the  old  numbers  of  the  Coun- 
cil, with  the  same  proportion  of  official 
and  unofficial  members,  but  the  last  to  be 
elected,  "  instead  of  nominated  as  hereto- 
fore." And,  as  a  further  concession,  "in 
questions  involving  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  or  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
payment  of  salaries,  already  assigned  to 
persons  now  employed  on  the  fixed  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony,  the  vote  of  the 
official  members  shall,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  be  recorded  against  that  of  the  unoffi- 
cial members  if  not  less  than  six  of  the 
latter  are  present  and  agreed." 

This  offer  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  colonists  that  the  agitation 
was  renewed  —  indignation  meetings,  dam- 
natory resolutions,  in\^dious  comparisons 
of  the  promise  and  the  performance  of 
the  Imperial  authorities,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  outraged  liberty,  des- 
potic interference,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
Colonial  Office  was  firm,  and  rightly  so. 


The  tact  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  calmed 
the  troubled  spirits ;  and  by  February, 
1884,  a  Commission  of  Jamaicans  was  sit- 
ting to  decide  as  to  the  qualifications  that 
should  be  necessary  for  the  future  voters. 
This  Commission  recommended  that  the 
franchise  should  be  extended  — 

1.  To  men,  able  to  read  and  write,  occu- 

piers (as  householders)  of  a  house, 
and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £^\  annually. 

2.  To  men,  able  to  read  and  write,  and 

paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of 

30J.  annually. 
As  regards  the  educational  test,  however, 
the  Commission  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. Two  out  of  the  eight  members 
composing  it  suggested,  without  giving 
reasons,  that  it  should  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  ignored.  A  third  member,  himself 
formerly  a  working  man,  protested  against 
it  witH.great  force  and  good  sense.  First, 
he  urged,  that  the  test  proposed  (namely, 
that  each  voter  claiming  to  be  enrolled 
should  sign  his  name  to  a  form  of  claim, 
and  add  the  date)  was  useless  and  ineffi- 
cient for  any  practical  purpose.  Secondly, 
owing  to  the  continual  neglect  of  the  leg- 
islators of  the  island  (the  old  House  of 
Assembly)  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  majority  of  the  colored 
population  for  over  thirty  years  had  had 
no  fair  chance  of  learning  to  read  and 
write.  This  class,  however,  contained 
many  men  skilled  in  husbandry  and  handi- 
craft, industrious,  and  law-abiding,  whom 
it  would  be  unjust  to  exclude.  Thirdly, 
while  not  averse  from  an  educational  test 
in  the  abstract,  he  opposed  the  coupling 
of  it  with  the  property  qualification,  as  the 
combined  restriction  would  have  the  effect 
of  disqualifying  the  rich  man  because  he 
was  uneducated,  and  the  educated  man 
because  he  was  poor. 

This  very  sensible  reasoning  was  duly 
appreciated  by  Sir  Henry  Norman.  "  The 
immediate  enforcement  of  the  educational 
test,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  "would 
probably  give  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  adult  negroes  far  fewer  votes 
than  the  sixty-eight  thousand  white  and 
colored  adults,  and  thus  leave  the  repre- 
sentation to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
a  limited  class."  It  was,  therefore,  event- 
ually decided  that  on  the  first  registration 
of  voters  the  condition  of  ability  to  read 
and  write  should  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  all  who  should  on  subsequent  enrol- 
ments (/>.,  after  the  year  1884)  claim  regis- 
tration for  the  first  time  should  be  required 
first  to  subscribe  their  name  and  the  date 
to  the  form  of  claim. 
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"The  test  proposed,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  "is  perhaps  hardly  worthy  to  be 
called  an  educational  test  at  all ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  able  to  suggest  a  higher  at  pres- 
ent." Thus,  then,  the  matter  of  the  fran- 
chise was  settled.  The  Commissioners 
calculated  that  under  their  unaltered 
scheme  there  would  be  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand voters  (the  total  population  was  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand);  but  Sir 
Henry  Norman  reckoned  that,  even  under 
the  amended  scheme,  there  would  be  prob- 
ably not  above  nine  thousand. 

The  qualifications  for  electors  duly  set- 
tled, the  next  thing  was  to  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  candidates.  These  were 
allowed  to  remain  the  same  as  those  re- 
quired for  members  of  the  old  House  of 
Assembly,  to  wit:  — 

1.  A  clear  annual  income  of  ^150  from 

lands. 

2.  Or  partly  from  lands  and  partly  from 

any  freehold   office  or    business    of 

;^200. 

3.  Or  from  oflice  or  business   alone   of 

;^3oo. 

4.  Or  payment  of  direct  or  export  taxes 

to  the  amount  of  ;^io. 
The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  was  to  set- 
tle what  proportion  there  should  be  of 
oflScial  to  unofficial  members  in  the  new 
Council ;  but  the  number  of  unofficial  (that 
is  to  say,  of  elected)  members,  was  fixed  at 
nine,*  and  the  number  of  oflScials  left  un- 
specified. Sir  Henry  Norman  twice  urged 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  give  the  unoflScial  members  a  majority 
for  the  present;  but  Lord  Derby  decided 
to  give  them,  at  all  events  to  begin  with,  a 
preponderance  in  the  new  Council.  Mean- 
while, power  was  given  to  the  governor  to 
raise  the  total  number  of  oflicials  to  ten, 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  an  ex- 
press instruction  was  laid  down  "  that  it  is 
the  governor's  duty  to  override  the  votes 
of  the  elected  members  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  public  interest  absolutely  requires  it," 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  Lord 
Derby's  colonial  administration.  A  gov- 
ernor urges  that  certain  powers  are  indis- 

Imports  (value  in  Rupees)  1829. 

1881. 
Exports         "  " 


Revenue  " 
Expenditure  ** 
Exportation  of  sugar 


1829. 
1881. 
1831. 
1881. 
1831. 
1881. 
1831. 
1881. 


pensable  to  him  at  once ;  and  Lord  Derby 
grants  them  potentially  in  the  future. 
Shirking  the  present  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility himself,  he  leaves  them  to*  his 
successors,  who  in  consequence  will  have 
to  face  increased  responsibility  and  accu- 
mulated difficulties  hereafter. 

Mauritius  (to  pass  now  from  West  to 
East)  has  a  history  very  different  from  that 
of  Jamaica.  The  island  was  originally 
colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1598;  then 
abandoned  by  them  after  a  century,  and 
taken  by  the  French ;  finally  captured 
from  the  French  by  the  British  after  an- 
other century  (1810),  and  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  French 
element  forbade  the  concession  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  to  Mauritius;  and 
hence  we  find  that,  in  1831,  its  government 
was  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a 
Legislative  Council,  which  was  made  up  of 
seven  official  and  as  many  unofficial  mem- 
bers, all  nominated  by  the  crown.  That 
was  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
Mauritius.  Emancipation,  which  dealt  so 
disastrously  with  the  West  Indies,  left  it 
unharmed.  The  West  Indies,  under  their 
petty  constitutions,  were  ruined  from  want 
of  labor,  because  it  was  not  safe  to  entrust 
the  white  oligarchies  with  coolie  immi- 
grants from  India.  Barbadoes  alone  of 
them  escaped  the  general  crash,  and  its 
negroes  were  obliged  to  work  from  want 
of  reclaimed  land  to  squat  on.  Mauritius, 
however,  being  under  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  was  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
advantages, and  was  thus  enabled  almost 
at  once  to  draw  on  the  surplus  population 
of  India  for  laborers.  This  East  Indian 
immigration  is  by  far  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Thus  provided  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  its  wants,  the  island 
throve  amazingly,  attaining  through  the 
half  century,  1831-81,  to  a  pitch  of  pros- 
perity equalled  in  few  British  colonies. 
The  following  figures  will  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  the  progress  of  Mauritius: 


Rs. 
Rs. 

8,900,000. 
24,670,000. 

Rs. 
Rs. 
Rs. 
Rs. 

7,310,000. 

35,526,000. 

1,556,000. 

7,813,000. 

Rs. 
Rs. 

1,913,000. 
7,600,000. 

Fr. 

pds.    70,200,000. 

*        235,000,000. 

*  Order  in  Council,  May,  1884. 
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Again,  as  regards  population.  The 
people  in  1830  numbered  96,000,  of  whom 
69,000  were  slaves.  In  1883  they  num- 
bered 359,000,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
250,000  were  Indian  immigrants  or  their 
descendants ;  the  balance  being  made  up 
of  an  extraordinary  conglomeration  of 
races,  English,  French,  African  negroes 
(descendants  of  the  old  slaves),  Chinese, 
Arab,  and  Malagasy.  Of  these  last,  the 
French,  numbering  2,370,  and  the  Mala- 
gasies, numbering  1,250,  are,  respectively, 
the  most  and  the  least  important  elements. 

For  the  rest,  the  island  went  on  very 
comfortably.  The  Council  worked  always 
loyally  and  cordially  with  the  governor, 
earning  a  succession  of  eulogies  from  the 
different  secretaries  of  state  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  Occasionally,  of  course,  there 
were  unpleasantnesses,  such  as  the  rule  of 
an  unpopular  governor,  mismanagement  of 
the  finances,  and  so  forth  ;  but  these  were 
generall}'  set  right  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
and  wiser  chief.  Once,  indeed,  there  was 
more  than  ordinary  discontent  —  when  the 
privilege  (which  had  been  conceded  to  the 
unofficial  members)  of  enjoying  a  majority 
in  the  Council  was  suddenly  and  peremp- 
torily withdrawn.  Another  severe  blow 
to  the  old  French  oligarchy  was  the  chang- 
ing of  the  language  of  the  local  courts 
from  French  to  English ;  but  this  was 
called  for  by  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  accepted  by  at  least  one  of  the 
disappointed  minority  as  a  judgment  on 
its  own  prejudices.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  unofficial  members  were 
granted  the  right  of  initiative  in  the  Coun- 
cil itself,  and  this  did  something  towards 
soothing  angry  feelings.  Altogether,  in 
spite  of  some  mistakes  (for  no  government 
is  infallible),  crown  colonyism  was  admit- 
ted by  all  to  have  done  verj'  well  for 
Mauritius,  Capital,  French  and  English, 
kept  pouring  in ;  railways  were  made  ;  the 
very  best  machinery  for  the  sugar  manu- 
facture was  imported ;  and  all  went  well 
and  smoothly.  The  only  attempt  at  elec- 
tive institutions  was  made  in  1850  by  the 
erection  of  the  capital.  Port  Louis,  into  a 
municipality;  but  this  has  not  been  a 
complete  success.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
the  second  town  in  the  island  firmly  de- 
clined the  offer  of  the  same  privilege. 
Still,  the  island  was  happy,  contented,  and 
prosperous;  well  educated,  too,  the  white 
section  of  it,  and  ready  to  educate  the 
black  and  brown  also,  though  not  without 
difficulties  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  between  European  languages 
and  Asiatic. 

About  the  middle  of  1882,  however,  two 


burning  questions  came  up  to  inflame  the 
Mauritius  mind:  questions  of  the  mail 
service,  and  of  the  representation  of  the 
island.  Let  not  the  reader  smile.  There 
has  been  many  a  bitter  struggle  between 
a  governor  and  his  council  over  much 
smaller  things.  The  words  "  mail  ser- 
vice "  comprehend  the  whole  matter  of 
communication  with  Europe  and  the  civil- 
ized world.  Deforestation,  the  necessary 
forerunner  of  reforestation,  means,  in  a 
place  like  Mauritius,  diminished  rainfall, 
decreased  fertility,  actual  injury  to  life 
and  health.  On  both  those  subjects  the 
governor  and  his  official  following  over- 
ruled the  greater  number  of  the  unofficials, 
one  of  whom,  a  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing, said  openly  in  the  Council  (being  a 
little  heated)  that  there  was  no  object  in 
an  unofficial  element  at  all  if  it  was  to  be 
overridden  in  matters  of  purely  local  inter- 
est, and  hinted  that  it  was  time  such  a 
state  of  things  was  altered.  The  speech 
was  taken  up  without  the  Council  walls, 
and  the  reform  movement  began. 

The  first  symptom  was  the  convention 
of  a  large  meeting,  composed  (so  the  local 
newspapers  said)  of  the  elite  of  Mauritian 
society.  The  bold  orator  of  the  Council 
took  the  chair,  and  explained  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  assembly  was  to  consult  as  to 
certain  changes  that  were  necessary  in  the 
Constitution,  He  spoke  with  moderation, 
and  was  followed  by  a  leading  barrister, 
who  had  a  scheme  ready  cut  and  dried  — 
to  wit.  Council  of  twenty-four:  eight  offi- 
cial members,  eight  nominated  unofficials, 
and  eight  elected.  This,  he  said,  would 
make  safe  provision  against  the  monopoly 
of  power  in  the  handsof  an  oligarchy.  He 
was  followed  by  another  gentleman  of  the 
legal  profession,  evidently  a  favorite  ora- 
tor, who  delivered  a  chaleureux  discours, 
wherewith  he  captivated  the  assembly  for 
a  space  of  twenty  minutes.  Unfortunately 
we  have  space  for  but  one  sentence,  and 
that  not  the  most  chaleureux  oi  this  dis- 
course though  a  fair  sample  :  "  Convinced 
that  a  reform  of  the  Constitution  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  country,  or  at  the 
very  least  of  the  great  majority,  we  have 
first  formed  ourselves  into  a  little  group, 
and  have  called  upon  you  "  (the  ^lite\  "  as, 
on  divers  grounds,  the  representatives  of 
Mauritian  society,  to  join  us;  because 
between  us  and  you,  and  between  us  and 
the  whole  country,  there  is  an  entire  con- . 
sensus  of  opinion  on  this  point,  {Vifs 
applaudissements.y  The  next  speaker 
also  was  a  legal  gentleman.  He  began  by 
declaring  that  the  population  of  Mauri- 
tius could  be  said  without  hesitatioa  to 
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be  a  population  "  ifitelligente  et  ^clairee  " 
[Bravos],  and  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the 
public  business  and  in  the  control  of  the 
finances.  "  Let  us  form  "  (peroration  this) 
**  a  committee  of  action,  and  summon  none 
but  people  dont  les  lumirees  et  le  caratere 
soient  une  garantie  pour  nous*  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  nothing  will  be  easier;  I 
speak  before  an  assembly  composed  of 
the  ^lite  of  the  Mauritian  population."  A 
fortunate  —  nay,  an  ideal  —  island  this, 
where  the  ^liie  represents  the  whole 
country,  French,  English,  Indian,  Arab, 
Chinese,  and  Malagasy;  where,  too,  a 
member  of  the  ^lite  can  assure  it  that 
between  it  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  there  is  a  complete  consensus 
of  opinion. 

Committee  of  Initiative  and  Committee 
of  Action  were  accordingly  nominated, 
and  set  to  work  at  once.  But  meanwhile 
the  general  ardor  was  a  little  damped  by 
the  appearance  of  two  letters  in  the  local 
press,  written  by  the  senior  unofficial 
member  of  Council,  a  gentleman  of  great 
ability,  weight,  and  experience  —  in  fact, 
the  Nestor  of  the  Council.  The  island, 
he  urged,  is  extremely  prosperous  and 
contented.  Perfect  harmony  reigns  be- 
tween all  classes  ;  our  trade  and  finances 
are  both  in  most  satisfactory  condition. 
Why  disturb  all  this  ?  How  can  we  have 
elective  institutions  in  a  colony  containing 
a  multitude  of  races  with  no  bond  of  na- 
tionality, or  patriotism,  or  religion,  and 
differing  in  manners,  customs,  language, 
color,  and  even  dress?  Look  at  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion.  In  1866 
the  French  colonial  minister  consulted 
the  Councils  of  those  islands  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  an  elective  ele- 
ment; whereto  the  Councils  replied  that 
such  an  innovation  would  only  separate 
the  population  into  two  bitterly  hostile 
camps,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
crown  to  continue  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  incongruous  elements. 
The  colonial  minister  agreed,  and  the 
colonies  flourished.  But  in  1871  Gam- 
betta  introduced  universal  sufiErage,  which 
has  led  to  the  effacement  of  the  respect- 
able classes,  the  desertion  of  capital,  the 
most  disastrous  legislation,  general  demor- 
alization, and  even  bloodshed.  Look,  too, 
at  the  following  figures.  In  1848  our 
Indian  male  population  numbered  forty- 
nine  thousand;  it  now  numbers,  in  spite 
of  epidemics,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand.  The  general  population  con- 
tained in  1848  fifty-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred males;  it  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  to  but  fifty-seven  thousand  three 


hundred.  Will  the  whites  submit  to  this 
majorit\%  as  elective  institutions  would 
require  them?  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
crown  should  continue  to  govern  than  that 
an  electorate  composed  mainly  of  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  Arabs,  who  must  certainly 
be  in  the  majority  unless  the  franchise 
granted  be  founded  not  on  property  but  on 
educational  qualification,  should  govern  ? 

The  Committee,  however,  worked  stead- 
ily on,  and  held  a  second  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882.  There  were  a  good  many 
notaries  and  attorney's  clerks  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  few  Arabs;  but  the  lower 
orders  were  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
bold  orator  of  the  Council  again  opened 
the  proceedings,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
with  a  temperate  speech.  He  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  anxiety  at  an  Indian  suprem- 
acy, "  the  Asiatic  spectre  "  (as  it  is  called), 
and  said  that  those  Indians  who  were 
qualified  should  be  placed  on  the  electoral 
roll.  Then  followed  the  first  legal  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  with  similar  generosity 
in  regard  to  the  Indians.  Here,  however, 
the  usual  course  of  the  proceedings  was 
broken  by  a  busy  barrister,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  not  yet  made.  This 
gentleman  announced  himself  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Indian  element,  and  proceeded 
to  remark  that  prejudice  of  color  was  far 
more  burning  {bruiante)  than  people  im- 
agined ;  a  delicate  subject,  whereof  he 
would  endeavor  to  treat  without  giving 
offence.  At  this  point,  however,  the  In- 
dian champion  was  hooted  down  ;  and  he 
withdrew,  announcing  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  opposition  that  he  had  begun. 

Then  our  old  friend  the  chaleureux dSz- 
courser  came  forward,  and  was  received 
with  rounds  of  applause.  The  worthy 
gentleman  was  for  some  time  unable  to 
speak  for  emotion,  and  was  compelled  to 
begin  with  an  apology  for  his  weakness. 
He  again  dealt,  in  his  well-known  cha- 
leureux  fashion,  with  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  and  the  absurd  fear  of  their 
preponderance  in  the  country.  His  sen- 
timents towards  the  Indians  were  as 
generous  as  those  of  the  preceding  speak- 
ers ;  a  fact  which  we  beg  readers  carefully 
to  note. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  all  this  oratory 
was  a  petition,  signed  by  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons, 
praying  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Coun- 
cil, with  the  proposal  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  ten  ofl5cial,  ten  nominated, 
and  ten  elected  members.  The  grievances 
of  the  country  and  the  powerlessness  of 
the  unofiicial  members  were  set  forth  in 
moving  terms,  and  a  whole  scheme  of  re- 
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form,  cut  and  dried,  with  even  the  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  future  voters,  was 
carefully  drawn  out,  the  whole  being 
signed  by  our  friend  the  chaleureux  ora- 
tor, as  reporter  to  the  Committee. 

The  acting  governor,  Mr.  Napier 
Broome,  had  hitherto  wisely  abstained 
from  expression  of  opinion;  but  he  now 
gave  his  views  clearly  as  to  the  causes 
and  meaning  of  the  reform  movement,  in 
a  despatch  to  Lord  Derby : — 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  meeting  at  which 
the  position  was  considered  was  numerous, 
influential,  and  orderly.  ...  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  its  promoters,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  their  followers,  have  shown  them- 
selves well  fitted  to  take  part  in  public  affairs ; 
and  should  doubt  or  objection  arise  as  to 
the  proposed  change,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
grounded  on  any  apprehension  that  the  **  plant- 
ers, landholders,  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  merchants,"  by  whom  the 
petition  is  supported,  are  deficient  in  political 
capacity.  If  it  were  a  question  only  of  these 
classes,  or  if  those  who  now  came  forward  stood 
at  the  head  of  an  ordinary  population  from 
which  they  themselves  had  sprung,  and  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  which  they  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  interpret,  Mauritius,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  would  long  ago  have  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  a  Crown  Colony. 

But,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  the  matter 
rests  upon  a  different  basis.  We  have  here 
to  deal  with  360,000  people  divided  into  half- 
a-dozen  races,  between  which  —  however  they 
may  dwell  in  harmony  —  there  is,  as  has  been 
.said,  '*  no  bond  of  nationality,  religion,  and 
patriotism,  and  who  differ  equally  in  manners, 
customs,  language,  and  even  dress."  There 
is  no  one  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Colony.  The  planter  may 
speak  for  the  300  owners  of  sugar  estates, 
who  form  the  leading  interest  of  the  island ; 
the  English  or  Scotch  merchant  for  the  half- 
dozen  British  firms  which  are  the  channel  of 
a  great  portion  of  its  commerce ;  the  Creole 
gentleman  for  an  "upper  thousand"  of  his 
class;  and  the  official  for  a  bureaucracy,  750 
strong.  The  shopkeeper  or  employi,  of  blood 
wholly  or  partially  European,  may  interpret 
for  their  respective  sections  of  their  commu- 
nity, which  may  number  about  2,000  each ; 
the  eight  or  nine  hundred  Arab  traders  may 
have  common  knowledge  of  what  is  suited  to 
their  wants  ;  and  the  Chinese  retailers,  a  very 
isolated  section,  may  know  their  own  affairs. 
None  of  these  classes  represents  what  I  may 
call  the  aboriginal  lower  class  of  the  island, 
the  28,000  male  adult  descendants  of  the  slaves 
of  former  times ;  still  less  do  they  represent 
the  main  factor  of  the  population,  the  250,000 
people  of  Indian  race. 

Next,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  petition  :  — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cultivated 
and  educated  class  in  this  island  is  numerous, 
considering  the  smallness  of  the  community. 
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The  extraordinary  richness  and  prosperity  of 
Mauritius,  and  its  long  settled  law  and  civiliza- 
tion, have  nourished  an  island  aristocracy 
which  is  perhaps  without  example  in  any 
country  of  similar  extent  for  its  numbers,  its 
social  refinement,  and  its  intelligence  and 
activity  of  mind.  Our  planters  have  never 
been  ruined  by  events,  nor  are  they,  as  in 
some  other  sugar-growing  Colonies,  an  ab- 
sentee class.  As  a  rule  they  live  on  their 
estates,  and  many  of  them  belong  to  families 
of  old  date,  amongst  whom  the  soil  of  the 
island  has  for  generations  been  held  and 
passed  under  the  French  code.  Our  mer- 
chants trade  on  a  great  scale  with  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  men  of  high  commercial 
ability  and  standing.  Our  Bar  is  equalled  in 
few  English  colonies,  in  most  of  which  gentle- 
men are  locally  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Courts,  and  attorney's  and  barrister's 
business  is  done  by  the  same  person.  In 
Mauritius,  the  attorney  and  the  barrister  are 
as  sharply  defined  as  at  Westminster,  and  no 
advocate  can  practise  before  our  Superior 
Court  who  is  not  also  qualified  to  practise 
before  the  Imperial  Courts  of  Judicature. 
The  medical  profession  here  is  equally  well 
manned,  not  by  practitioners  who  emigrated 
because  they  failed  to  make  their  way  in  En- 
gland, but  by  gentlemen  of  island  families, 
who  have  been  sent  to  Europe  in  their  youth 
to  be  educated  at  the  schools  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  As  for  the  local  press, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Port  Louis  boasts 
seven  daily  journals,  a  number  significant  of  its 
heterogeneous  population,  and  not  equalled, 
I  believe,  in  any  Colonial  town.  These  news- 
papers are  carried  on  in  an  island  cut  off 
(except  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  monthly 
mail,  or  of  any  chance  vessel)  from  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  have  thus  to  subsist  on  local 
news  —  that  is  to  say,  mainly  on  the  doings 
of 'the  Government,  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, are  sharply  watched  and  criticised. 

To  satisfy  the  political  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions of  this  busy,  bustling  upper-class  sec- 
tion of  our  society,  there  are  only  the  eight 
unofficial  seats  in  the  present  Council.  The 
Crown  appoints  to  these,  and  they  are  nomi- 
nally tenable  during  its  pleasure.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  Councillor  is  never  removed,  and 
the  present  unofficial  members  have  held  their 
seats  for  periods  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  thirteen  years.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  objections  to  such  an  inelastic  Council 
should  arise  among  the  busy,  bustling  upper 
section  above  described. 

As  regards  the  overruling  of  the  unoffi- 
cial members,  Mr.  Broome  pointed  out 
that  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
laws,  many  of  them  of  great  importance, 
passed  by  the  Council  within  the  previous 
five  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
had  been  passed  without  any  adverse  un- 
official vote ;  while  of  the  remaining  six, 
three  received  one  adverse  vote  ;  two,  two 
adverse    votes;    and  one,   four   adverse 
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votes,  —  the  unofficial  members  numbering 
eight.  Finally,  on  grounds  easily  deduci- 
ble  from  the  foregoing  despatch,  he 
strongly  deprecated  any  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elective  institutions;  his  chief 
reason  being  that  the  granting  of  the 
petition  would  give  the  government  of  the 
Colony  first  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy 
of  planters,  journalists,  and  lawyers  ;  or, 
the  vote  of  the  Creole  and  Indian  popula- 
tion becomjng  predominant,  give  the  elec- 
toral power  to  an  ignorant  class  easily 
preyed  on  by  demagogues.  In  either 
case,  the  embitterment  of  class  and  color 
feeling  would  be  certain.  Briefly,  the  only 
recommendation  he  could  make  was  that 
the  unofficial  side  of  the  Council  should 
be  renovated  by  the  retirement  and  re- 
nomination  of  the  members  en  masse 
every  five  or  seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  annually. 

How  far  Mr.  Broome's  estimate  of  the 
true  causes  of  the  reform  movement  was 
correct  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  fifty-two  members  composing  the 
Reform  Committee  ten  were  editors  of 
newspapers,  at  least  seven  (including 
three  of  the  principal  officers)  were  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  eight  were  doctors. 
But  the  legal  element  was  not  wholly 
unanimous  on  the  reform  question.  As 
we  have  seen,  a  busy  barrister  took  up  the 
championship  of  the  Indians  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting;  and  he  fulfilled  his  threat  of 
opposition  by  getting  up  a  counter-petition 
against  the  movement,  to  which  he  ob- 
tained seven  thousand  signatures  and 
crosses  from  actual  Indians,  and  by  duly 
forwarding  the  whole,  with  some  very 
forcible  arguments  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
Nestor  of  the  Council  and  his  following, 
small  but  influential,  also  drew  up  and 
despatched  a  counter-petition.  Altogether, 
these  were  stirring  times  —  at  least  among 
the  busy,  bustling  section,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Indians  took  the  least  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings.  We  have  looked 
in  vain,  also,  for  a  meeting  of  the  Chinese, 
or  of  the  Arabs,  or  of  the  Malagasies,  or 
of  the  African  negroes.  These  races  ap- 
pear to  be  strangely  apathetic  in  political 
affairs. 

Lord  Derby's  reply  to  the  petition  of 
the  reform  agitators  was  delayed  until  the 
middle  of  June,  1883,  and,  when  it  did 
arrive,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
them.  The  colonial  minister  offered  to 
make  some  change  in  the  direction  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Broome,  but  firmly  declined, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  him,  to  permit 
the   introduction  of  an  elective  element 


into  the  Council.  "  The  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Mauritius"  (so  ran  the  despatch), 
"numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  out  of  a  total  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  has  immi- 
grated into  the  island  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Indian  government,  in  full  reliance 
upon  that  protection  which  is  secured  to 
them  under  the  existing  Constitution." 
That  was  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to 
alter  it. 

So  ended  the  first  stage  of  the  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  however,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  at  Government  House. 
Mr.  Napier  Broome  was  promoted  to  an 
Australian  colony,  and  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  took  his  place.  This  latter 
gentleman  has  done  much  in  the  course  of 
his  service  to  promote  divers  reforms  in 
different  colonies,  with  varying  results. 
Perhaps  his  most  notable  success  lay  in 
his  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  his  most  notable  failure  in  an 
attempt  after  the  same  end  in  Barbados, 
which  resulted  in  a  rising  of  the  blacks 
against  the  whites  in  that  island.  In  fact, 
Sir  John  has  generally  been  more  popular 
with  the  black  or  colored  section  than 
with  the  whites  in  every  colony  that  he 
has  yet  governed.  Nevertheless,  his  well- 
known  Liberal  opinions  were  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  reform  leaders  to  renew 
their  efforts;  and  accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  six  months  after  Sir  John's 
arrival,  the  matter  was  again  brought  for- 
ward, this  time  in  the  Council  itself. 
Two  resolutions  —  the  one  condemning 
the  then  existing  Constitution;  the  other 
claiming  as  indispensable  a  Council  of 
twenty-one  members,  whereof  at  least  two- 
thirds  should  be  unofficial  —  were  duly 
moved,  talked  over  at  great  length,  and 
passed  —  the  first  by  nine  votes  to  six,  the 
second  by  eight  votes  to  seven.  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy,  in  reporting  the  fact  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  strongly  supported  the 
reformers,  confirming  all  that  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Broome  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  middle  class  in  Mauritius,  and  add- 
ing that  the  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  their  employers,  and  generally  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  classes, 
were  of  a  trustful  and  friendly  nature 
unknown  to  other  colonies.  Of  this  trust- 
ful friendliness  more  will  be  said ;  but 
meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  note  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  this 
most  important  debate.  Of  the  eight  offi- 
cial members,  no  fewer  than  five  were 
acting  officers,  one  at  least  of  whom  held 
opinions  diametrically  opposed   to  those 
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of  the  gentleman  in  whose  place  he  sat. 
Further,  the  Nestor  of  the  Council  was 
too  ill  to  attend,  and  his  vote  was  conse- 
quently lost.  On  such  small  things  do 
o-rave  issues  hang.  Had  these  two  mem- 
bers been  present,  both  resolutions  would 
have  been  lost.  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy 
laid  great  stress  on  the  conduct  of  the 
debate  as  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  Mauri- 
tians to  govern  themselves  ;  and  certainly, 
if  rhetorical  power  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  political  ability,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  no  more  than  just. 
But  in  this  respect  the  reformers  certainly 
had  the  superiority  ;  and  many  doubtful 
arguments  employed  by  them  were  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged  by  their  opponents. 
"  It  is  a  fallacy,"  said  the  bold  orator  who 
moved  the  first  resolution,  "it  is  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  we  owe  our  prosperity  to  our 
political  system.  We  owe  it  to  our  geo- 
graphical situation,  to  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  to  the  energy  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital,  to  free  trade,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor."  Alas !  there  are  too 
many  British  possessions,  not  less  fertile, 
not  less  favorably  situate,  where  capital 
and  labor  are  both  of  them  scarce,  and 
the  general  condition  is  unsatisfactory, 
all  because  they  were  for  years  under  a 
pseudo-representative  government  which, 
by  denying  security,  forbade  all  enterprise 
and  progress. 

The  Reform  Committee  followed  up  its 
victory  with  an  address  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  less  courteous  than  the  first,  and 
not  free  from  bad  taste  and  personal 
acrimony.  Two  new  grievances  were  ad- 
duced :  first,  the  introduction  of  flogging 
into  the  island  prisons,  to  which  French 
sentiment  is  violently  opposed ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  disinclination  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  appoint  native  Mauritians  to 
offices  within  the  colony.  The  question 
of  corporal  punishment  in  prisons  is  al- 
ways difficult  and  open  to  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  English  sentiment  is 
opposed  to  French  in  regard  to  it.  The 
non-appointment  of  colonists  to  public 
situations  in  their  native  land  is  a  stand- 
ing grievance  in  all  such  small  commu- 
nities as  Mauritius,  and  a  grievance  not  to 
be  remedied.  Nevertheless,  the  Colonial 
Office  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right.  Where 
the  educated  class  is  so  small,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  most  of  its  members  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  ties  of  blood 
are  too  strong  to  permit  public  officers  to 
execute  their  duties  impartially  where  the 
welfare  of  their  kinsman  is  at  stake  — 
much  more  so  when  the  advancement  of 


the  officers  themselves  depends  on  the  in- 
terest of  influential  relations. 

Though  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  Council,  the  plans  of  the  reformers 
were  not  left  untroubled  by  opposition 
from  without.  The  Nestor  of  the  Coun- 
cil, though  he  could  not  record  his  vote, 
took  pains  to  record  his  opinions  in  the 
local  press,  and  combated  the  arguments 
of  the  majority  with  none  the  less  earnest- 
ness and  force  for  that  his  cause  was  now 
desperate.  The  busy  barrister,  too,  again 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, and  brought  newspaper  extracts  and 
other  evidence  to  show  that  prejudice  of 
race  and  color  was  by  no  means  extinct  in 
Mauritius.  And,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
conceived  that  it  was  not,  inasmuch  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  French  whites  had 
recently  devoted  his  leisure  to  a  series  o£ 
articles  proving  that  the  ultimate  suprem- 
acy of  the  Indians  was  a  sociological  cer- 
tainty. Further,  the  busy  champion  urged 
that  too  little  importance  had  been  at- 
tached to  his  petition  against  reform, 
which  had  been  signed  by  seven  thousand 
Indians,  and  argued  that,  if  the  reformers 
had  studiously  abstained  (as  they  affirmed) 
from  any  endeavor  to  procure  the  support 
of  that  class,  this  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  left  it  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

In  vain  Lord  Derby  wrote  early  in  1884 
to  announce  that  in  the  face  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  the  imperial 
government  would  not  press  its  objections 
to  a  reform,  and  would  be  prepared  to 
allow  a  certain  number  of  the  unofficial 
members  of  Council  to  be  elected,  instead 
of  nominated  as  theretofore.  His  lord- 
ship, however,  did  not  fail  to  repeat  that 
he  considered  the  existing  Constitution 
fully  adequate  to  elicit  a  free  expression 
of  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  col- 
ony. .  It  may  seem  strange,  after  all  that 
has  been  stated  already,  that,  holding 
those  opinions,  he  should  have  yielded  ; 
the  reader  shall  judge  from  the  sequel 
whether  he  did  right  or  not.  Yield,  how- 
ever, he  did  ;  and  Sir  John  Pope  Hen- 
nessy at  once  communicated  the  welcome 
news  to  the  leaders  of  the  reform  move- 
ment —  not,  be  it  observed,  to  the  Council^ 
as  was  his  duty.  The  leaders  graciously 
accepted  the  concession,  provided  that  the 
unofficial  members  were  granted  the  same 
powers  relating  to  votes  on  matters  of 
finance  or  of  purely  local  interest  as  those 
enjoyed  by  their  peers  in  Jamaica,  to  which 
condition  Lord  Derby  agreed.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  members  was  then  ordained 
to  be  six ;  the  balance  of  the  Council  to 
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consist  of  three  nominated  unofBcial  and 
nine  official  members.  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  thereupon  appointed  a  "  thor- 
oughly representative  Commission "  to 
settle  the  details  of  the  franchise,  etc. ;  and 
now  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  "This 
thoroughly  representative  Commission " 
included  thirty-two  members,  of  whom 
twenty  were  members  of  the  original  Re- 
form Committee,  one  an  Indian,  and  one  a 
Chinaman.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
last  pair  took  any  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  recorded  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  that  they  were 
*'  tons  deux  fort  intimidh  de  se  trouver  au 
milieu  de  ftous^  Figure  the  bewildered 
visage  of  Goolam  Mamode  Ajam,  and  the 
solemn  face  and  twinkling  eyes  of  Ajam- 
Tink-Win,  as  they  gazed  on  this  turmoil 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  !  It  jappears  that 
they  never  spoke ;  and  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  pidgin-English  protest  attached 
to  the  minutes. 

The  reformers,  assured  of  a  majority, 
began  to  assert  their  power  at  once.  At 
the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
the  leaders  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
franchise  proposed  in  the  petition  of  1882, 
and  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
pressing  for  an  immediate  division.  Three 
motions  for  returns  and  reports,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  and  position 
of  the  Indian  population,  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities.  Two  returns  (afterwards 
proved  to  be  utterly  worthless),  purporting 
to  show  the  probable  number  of  electors, 
were  handed  in  at  the  third  meeting;  and 
then  the  majority  resolved  that  no  better 
information  could  be  obtained  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  proceeded  without  more  ado  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  franchise.  A 
curious  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of 
things.  The  property  qualifications  pro- 
posed in  1882  were  then  at  once  adopted, 
with  a  single  alteration.  They  were  as 
follows :  — 
a.  Ownership  of  immovable  property  of 

annual  value  of  Rs.  480. 
6,   Movable  property  worth  Rs.  5,000  at 

least. 
C,   Payment  of  rent  at  rate  of  Rs.  40  per 

month. 
d.  Salary  at  rate  of  Rs.  80  a  month  (re- 
duced to  Rs.  60). 
(The  husbands  of  wives,  or  eldest  sons 
of  widows  possessing  any  one  of  the  first 
three  qualifications,  to  be  also  entitled  to 
the  vote.) 

Further,  the  franchise,  irrespective  of 
property  qualification  was  granted  by  the 
Commission  to  graduates  of  universities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  barristers,  advo- 


cates, notaries,  attorneys,  solicitors,  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioners  and  phar- 
macists, sworn  land-surveyors,  certificated 
teachers,  clergymen,  alumni  of  the  Royal 
College  after  passing  a  certain  examina- 
tion, editors  and  sub-editors  of  news- 
papers, and  reporters  and  other  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  certain  standing. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  but 
not  strictly  complete  list.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  architects,  engineers, 
actuaries,  and  bond  fide  dramatists  (to  say 
nothing  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  den- 
tists) should  not  have  been  added. 

But  that  was  not  all.  An  educational 
test  had  to  be  decided  on  ;  a  matter  which 
seems  to  have  puzzled  the  Commissioners 
a  good  deal.  First,  one  gentleman  pro- 
posed that  nobody  should  have  a  right  to 
the  vote  unless  he  were  acquainted  with 
the  French  or  the  English  language.  This 
was  firmly  and  virtuously  rejected  by  the 
reformers,  on  the  ground  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians,  having  other  electoral 
qualifications,  would  thus  be  deprived  of 
their  privilege  of  voting.  Then  another 
gentleman  proposed  that  electors  should 
be  required  to  prove  that  they  could  read 
and  write  in  their  own  language.  This, 
again,  was  rejected  by  the  same  majority 
led  by  the  same  speakers,  one  of  whom 
(the  leading  reformer  in  the  Council)  urged 
that  such  a  measure  would  ruin  the  colony, 
extinguish  the  Creoles,  and  establish  the 
uncontrolled  sway  of  the  Indian  element. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  majority 
included  all  those  who  had  been  so  loud 
in  protestation  of  generosity  towards  the 
Indians  in  the  earlier  reform  meetings, 
and  had  laughed  at  the  fears  of  an  Indian 
predominance.  The  matter  was  finally 
settled  by  the  following  resolution,  which 
we  give  verbatim  —  first,  because  it  is  not 
easily  condensed,  and,  secondly,  because 
it  deserves  to  be  studied  as  the  production 
of  the  ilite  of  highly  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent Mauritian  society:  — 

"No  person  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Order  in  Council  "  (establishing  the 
new  Constitution),  "hereafter  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, shall  be  under  twelve  years  of 
age,jShall  be  registered  as  a  voter  when  he 
comes  of  age,  unless  he  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  registering  officer  or  a  magis- 
trate, subscribe  his  name  to  his  claim  to 
be  registered,  and  write  thereon  the  date 
of  such  subscription  in  English  or 
French.'''' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
various  measures  were  not  passed  without 
a  struggle.  A  few  members  of  the  original 
Reform  Committee  seceded  from  the  com- 
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pact  majority,  and  offered  a  gallant  but 
fruitless  resistance  to  nearly  every  pro- 
posal. These  brought  forward  a  complete 
scheme  for  the  lowering  of  the  property 
qualifications,  for  the  scrutin  de  liste^  and 
other  alterations,  which  they  embodied 
in  a  protest  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  Another  member,  otherwise  at  one 
with  the  dominant  faction,  also  drew  up  a 
protest  against  the  educational  test,  setting 
forth  its  folly  and  futility  in  remarkably 
forcible  language.  Finally,  the  aged 
Nestor  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  recounting  with  biting  sarcasm  the 
secret  history  of  the  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  all  the  absurdities,  negli- 
gences, and  ignorances  thereof.  It  was 
he  who  proved  the  worthlessness  of  the 
two  returns  on  which  the  Commission  re- 
lied for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
voters;  no  very  difficult  task,  inasmuch 
as  the  returns  were  based  on  no  particular 
calculations,  and  differed  from  each  other 
to  a  considerable  degree  for  no  particular 
reason.  The  first  set  down  the  probable 
number  of  voters  at  nine  thousand  ;  the 
second  hastily  increased  it  to  twelve  thou- 
sand. Appended  to  this  letter  was  a 
speech  of  the  protector  of  immigrants,  far 
the  best  authority  in  the  island  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  stating  that  the 
franchise  proposed  would  utterly  exclude 
the  poorer  Creoles  and  Indians,  many  of 
whom  were  capable  of  giving  an  intelligent 
vote.  This  speech,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  unheeded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  in  forwarding 
this  letter,  treated  it  with  indifference,  as 
unworthy  of  serious  notice ;  but  Lord 
Derby  took  a  contrary  view.  His  eyes 
were  by  this  time  pretty  well  opened  to 
the  true  intent  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
movement,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
governor  had  treated  it.  Lord  Derby  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  grant  the  vote  to 
journalists,  etc.,  cut  down  the  property 
qualifications  by  about  one-third;  and, 
while  approving  of  an  educational  test  in 
the  abstract,  objected  to  any  scheme  which 
should  require  Indians  to  read  and  write 
in  any  language  but  their  own,  or  postpone 
the  enforcement  of  the  test  to  some  future 
period.  He  accepted  the  proof  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  estimates  showing 
the  number  of  voters,  and,  as  a  final  warn- 
ing to  headlong  spirits,  ordered  the  gov- 
ernor to  inform  the  Nestor  of  the  Council 
that  the  latter's  observations  had  been 
considered  by  the  Colonial  Office  with  the 
attention  to  which  his  experience  and  zeal 
for  the  public  interests  of  Mauritius  en- 
titled them. 


At  this  point  (May,  1885)  we  close  the 
history  of  the  reform  movement  in  Mau- 
ritius, having  no  occasion  to  follow  it  any 
farther.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the 
three  parties  chiefly  concerned  it  is  least 
creditable  — to  the  Liberal  colonial  minis- 
ter, or  to  the  Liberal  governor,  or  to  the 
Liberal  Mauritians.  Lord  Derby  first 
rightly  declines  to  grant  elective  institu- 
tions ;  then  he  agrees  to  concede  them 
though  adhering  to  his  opinion  that  Mau- 
ritius is  better  without  them.  Too  late  he 
finds  out  that  he  has  been  hoodwinked, 
and  he  is  then  very  indignant.  It  is  all  of 
a  piece  with  the  policy  of  the  then  govern- 
ment —  weak,  vacillating,  always  too  late. 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  is  fully  assured 
in  Mauritius  in  i884that  chattering  power 
is  a  sure  index  of  political  capacity,  and  is 
prepared  to  support  a  grant  of  elective  in- 
stitutions in  virtue  thereof;  though  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  contrary  in  Barbados 
in  1876,  where  he  turned  three  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  into  crown  colonies,  and  en- 
deavored to  do  the  same  with  a  fourth. 

Then,  again,  the  Liberal  Mauritians, 
were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  fairness 
and  friendliness  to  the  Indians  at  first,  but 
steadily  hostile  to  the  same  Indians  when 
the  time  came  to  make  their  professions 
good.  In  Jamaica,  also,  where  the  Afri- 
cans have  an  enormous  numerical  pre- 
dominance, we  found  loud  outcry  for 
representative  institutions  but  the  same 
attempt  by  the  same  means  to  exclude  the 
blacks.  In  both  cases  there  is  something 
suspiciously  like  a  tampering  with  figures. 
The  Jamaica  Commission,  after  impos- 
ing educational  restrictions, estimated  the 
probable  number  of  electors  at  twelve  thou- 
sand. Sir  Henry  Norman,  after  remov- 
ing these  restrictions,  set  it  down  at  no 
more  than  nine  thousand.  The  Mauritian 
Commission  reckoned  the  voters  first  at 
nine-  thousand,  and  then  increased  the 
estimate  to  twelve  thousand,  while  sober 
calculation  could  not  set  them  down  at 
more  than  three  thousand,. 

Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  these 
two  reform  movements  ?  It  is  simply 
that  the  dominant  white  oligarchy  is  trem- 
bling for  its  supremacy,  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  has  appealed  to  the  weak  side 
of  every  English  statesman  (though  some 
English  statesmen  have  nothing  but  weak 
sides)  by  a  clamor  for  representative  in- 
stitutions. The  details  of  such  a  reform 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  these  same 
whites  as  the  only  persons  competent  to 
deal  with  them ;  and  forthwith  the  oppor- 
tunity is  seized  to  assume,  or  reassume, 
the  sway  which  the  white  man  claims  as 
his  risht  over  the  black. 
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Nor  are  fsuch  fears  unfounded.  The 
raison  d''Hre  of  crown-colony  government 
is  the  impartial  nurture  and  protection  of 
blacks  and  whites  alike  ;  and  hence  the 
black  population  advances  far  more  rap- 
idly both  in  numbers  and  influence  under 
it  than  under  a  white  oligarchy  —  in  num- 
bers, because  immigrants  feel  secure  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  crown  ;  in  influence, 
because  more  attention  is  paid  to  their 
moral  and  physical  welfare.  Further, 
while  the  blacks  have  increased  in  num- 
bers, the  whites  have  decreased.  The 
white  French  population  has,  according  to 
figures  in  the  blue-books,  diminished  from 
eight  thousand  in  1831  to  a  little  over  two 
thousand  in  1883,  while  the  blacks  have 
increased  as  we  have  seen.  Nor  is  this 
otherwise  than  natural.  Where  the  black 
and  the  white  man  live  side  by  side  within 
a  small  area,  the  climate  that  favors  the 
one  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the 
other.  It  is  well  known  that  the  third 
generation  of  Englishmen  born  on  the 
plains  of  India  is  worth  nothing;  while 
that  degraded  race,  "  the  mean  whites,"  in 
Barbados,  and  doubtless  in  other  tropical 
colonies  also,  clearly  shows  that  the  deca- 
dence of  the  white  men  in  a  hot  climate  is 
not  unexampled  in  other  places  besides 
India.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  color,  in 
spite  of  all  the  speeches  ever  made  in 
Exeter  Hall,  remains  the  strongest  barrier 
between  man  and  man  ;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  reform  movements 
in  Mauritius  and  in  Jamaica. 

That  the  Mauritians  are  alive  to  the 
danger  is  shown  by  the  whole  story  of  the 
agitation,  without  need  to  examine  the 
sociological  researches  of  an  actual  mem- 
ber of  the  white  community.  How  long 
the  whites  may  retain  their  supremacy 
now  that  they  have,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
relaxed  their  hold  on  the  colored  popula- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Mr.  Broome 
reported  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  Indian  fit 
to  sit  even  at  the  Council  of  Education; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Indian  voters 
may  succeed  even  where  Mr.  Broome 
failed.  If  Indian  natives  find  it  worth 
while  to  come  to  England  to  seek  a  place 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  will  let  pass  such  a  chance 
as  Mauritius  offers  to  their  ambition. 
There,  the  qualifications  are  the  same  for 
electors  and  candidates.  If  the  Indians, 
therefore,  bide  their  time,  they  can  hardly 
fail,  unless  checked  by  British  bayonets, 
to  rise  ultimately  to  supreme  power  in  the 
island.  Diversities  of  race  and  religion 
may  cause  delay  ;  but  recent  experience  in 


Trinidad  (a  riot  only  put  down  by  firing 
on  the  mob,  ten  of  whom  were  killed  and 
a  hundred  wounded)  shows  that  Indian 
immigrants  of  all  kinds  will  unite  for  mis- 
chief. In  Jamaica,  where  the  blacks  are 
of  African  and  not  of  Indian  blood,  there 
is  the  recollection  of  a  former  outbreak  to 
keep  alive  resentment  against  the  now 
dominant  whites.  What  they  may  lack  in 
religious  fanaticism  may  easily  be  sup- 
plied by  demogogic  eloquence,  which  has 
a  singular  charm  for  the  African.  But 
here,  again,  the  change  may  be  made 
without  bloodshed.  One  thing  is  certain. 
If  the  blacks  do  obtain  the  upper  hand, 
the  whites  will  diminish  rapidly,  until 
their  influence  and  ultimately  their  pres- 
ence is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  may 
be  judged  from  the  example  of  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion,  to  which 
islands  the  fanatical  folly  of  Gambetta 
conceded,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  priv- 
ilege of  universal  suffrage.  What  may 
come,  then,  no  one  can  tell.  We  have  the 
dismal  story  of  Haiti  to  give  us  some 
clue  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  unjust,  as 
well  as  rash,  to  draw  inferences  too 
hastily. 

The  one  conclusion  to  which  these  con- 
siderations lead  us  is  that  in  countries  of 
small  area,  where  men  of  white  and  col- 
ored races  live  together,  there  is  no  safe 
medium  between  crown  colony  (/.f.,  abso- 
lute government)  and  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  representative  principle.  The 
first  means  the  supremacy  of  the  whites, 
order,  peace,  and  prosperity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  small  garrison.  The  second 
means  the  supremacy  of  the  colored,  and 
what  further  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Anything  between  the  two  must  lead  to  a 
constant  struggle  of  races,  with  all  the 
rascality,  folly,  and  violence  which  color- 
hatred,  ignorance,  jealousy  and  faction 
can  generate  —  an  eternal  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  to  keep  political  power 
to  themselves,  and  ceaseless  striving  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  to  wrest  it  from 
them.  If  we  are  content  to  let  these  trop- 
ical islands  pass  to  the  colored  races  well 
and  good  ;  let  us  give  them  not  sham  but 
real  representative  institutions.  If  we 
wish  to  retain  them,  and  uphold  the  wel- 
fare of  both  blacks  and  whites,  we  must 
govern  them  autocratically.  That  pseudo- 
representative  government  has  failed  in 
such  communities  may  be  seen  from  the 
history  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  gen- 
eral and  of  Jamaica  in  particular;  that 
true  representative  government  has  failed, 
from  that  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Reunion  ;  that  enlightened  despotism  has 
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succeeded,  brilliantly  and  signally  suc- 
ceeded, is  plain  fron:i  the  history  of  Mau- 
ritius. Would  it  not  be  better  for  colonial 
ministers  to  obey  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience rather  than  the  clamor  of  noisy. 
pseudo-Liberals?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
colonial  ministers  to  set  crown  colonies 
right,  when  selfish  oligarchies  therein 
strive,  for  their  own  ends,  to  lead  them 
astray  ?  "  Reform  "  does  not  always  mean 
progress,  nor  "  Free  Institutions  "  liberty. 
J.    W.    FORTESCUE. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  rugged  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which 
borders  the  blue  Sea  of  Marmora  suggests 
an  infinity  of  fascinating  ideas  to  the  trav- 
eller who  longs  for  some  truer  picture  of 
Asiatic  life  than  that  presented  by  the 
hybrid  Orientalism  of  Constantinople. 
The  lovely  city  of  Broussa,  the  earliest 
capital  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  perfect  type  of  the  un- 
changed and  unchanging  East.  This  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  due  to  its  fallen 
fortunes,  as  well  as  to  a  position  of  com- 
parative isolation  from  the  beaten  track  of 
the  aggressive  Frank. 

The  tiny  steamer  ploughs  its  way  across 
the  tranquil  Marmora,  which  resembles  a 
mirror  of  deep  blue  glass,  motionless  as 
the  azure  heaven  reflected  in  its  transpar- 
ent depths.  A  merry  but  motley  company 
of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  French  is 
varied  by  stolid-looking  Turks  engrossed 
in  their  hubble-bubbles,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  gaily  clad  Asiatics  in  boldly  contrasted 
robes  of  scarlet,  orange,  and  green.  Even 
the  little  port  of  Moudanieh,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  enchanted  region  of 
fancy,  soon  to  be  translated  into  fact,  offers 
an  attractive  surprise  to  eyes  unfamiliar 
with  Asiatic  life  pur  et  simple.  White- 
veiled  women  and  turbaned  men,  girt  with 
brilliant  Persian  shawls,  surround  the  di- 
lapidated wooden  quay  ;  but  only  a  hasty 
glimpse  of  kaleidoscopic  coloring  can  be 
obtained,  a  general  stampede  being  re- 
quired without  delay  to  obtain  carriages 
from  the  little  khan  for  the  drive  to 
Broussa.  With  much  cracking  of  whips, 
jingling  of  bells,  and  mysterious  exclama- 
tions in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  cavalcade 
sets  off.  Choking  clouds  of  dust  rise  be- 
neath the  blazing  sun  of  an  atmosphere 
already  several  degrees  hotter  than  that 
of  sea-girt  Constantinople.  The  broad 
road,  bordered  by  silvery  olives,  and  vine- 


yards  in   full   autumnal   beauty,   ascends 
steep  brown   hills,  every  turn  showing  en- 
chanting glimpses  of  sapphire  sea.     After 
many  miles  of  hot  and  weary  work  for  the 
willing  little  Turkish  horses,  we    halt  in 
the   shadow   of    some   giant   oaks    which 
overhang  a  bubbling  spring,   their  great 
green  branches  just  touched  with  autum- 
nal  gold.     A  little   wooden   booth    looks 
cool  and  pretty,  with  boughs  of  ripe  lem- 
ons and  glasses  of  rosy  syrups,  presided 
over  by  two  solemn  Asiatics,  who  drive  a 
good    trade    with    the    dust-choked    and 
thirsty  travellers.     As  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows lengthen,  the  white  domes  and  black 
cypresses  of  Broussa  appear  through  the 
crystalline  air  as  if  but  a  stone's    throw 
beyond  us,  though  in  reality  several  miles 
away.     A  nearer   approach  discloses  the 
full  beauty  of  the  situation  ;  the  city  nes- 
tling   under  the    mighty   shadow   of   the 
Bithynian  Mount  Olympus,  which  towers 
up    in    the    immediate    background,    the 
blue  heights  soaring  into  the  brightening 
gold  of  the  sunset  sky.     Brigands  lurk  in 
the  dark  ravines  which  cleave   the  flanks 
of  the  mountain  with  sharply  cut  hollows 
of  violet  shadow,  and   this  fact   deepens 
the  mental  impression  of  awe  conveyed  by 
the    solemn    peaks.     Bubbling   fountains 
and  brawling  brooks  begin  to  make  music 
on  every  side,  for  Broussa  is  a  true  city  of 
waters.     The  foaming  cascades  and  swift 
rivers  which  dash  from  Olympus  not  only 
turn  mills  and  spout  upwards  from  street 
fountains,  but  each  little  lemon-booth  and 
fruit-stall  improvises  a  tiny  fountain  of  its 
own    from   a   neighboring  spring,   to   in- 
crease the  attractions  of  luscious  grapes 
and  juicy  lemons  in  a  thirsty  land.     Even 
the  Turkish  soldiers  have  done  the  same 
for   their    sentry-boxes    along    the   dusty 
highway,  and  jets  of  sparkling  water  dart 
upward,  reflecting  prismatic  colors  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere.     Across   an   old 
stone  bridge  which  spans  a  tumbling  tor- 
rent we  clatter  into  the  steep  street  which 
leads  from  the  city  gate  —  the  battlemented 
walls    and    crumbling    towers    climb   the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Olympus,  and  termi- 
nate in  an  old  Turkish  fort  surmounting  a 
cliff  bristling  with   aloe   and   cactus.     A 
picturesque    medley  of  domes,  minarets, 
cypresses,  and  flat-roofed  houses  lies  be- 
fore us.     Above  a  green  thicket   of   fig- 
trees  rise  the  twenty  white  cupolas  of  the 
great   mosque   Ilu   Djami,  looking  in  the 
sunset  glow  like    rainbow-tinted    bubbles 
blown  into  the  air.     Crowds  of  people  are 
returning  from  the  bazaar  to  the  country 
villages.     Donkeys    with    green    amulets 
round  their  necks,  and  gay  trappings  of 
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blue  beads  plaited  with  strinj^,  are  ridden 
astride  by  white-veiled  women  wearing 
wide  blue  trousers.  The  panniers,  now 
emptied  of  their  loads  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, are  full  of  brown  children  in  gay 
attire  ;  while  patriarchal  figures  in  brilliant 
coloring  lead  the  way  with  staff  in  hand. 
Here  a  string  of  camels  sails  past  with 
ill-tempered  groans  and  grunts,  making 
occasional  vicious  plunges  at  a  tiny  boy 
in  an  orange  tunic,  who  tries  to  keep  the 
long  line  in  place.  Children  in  pink,  yel- 
low, and  purple  play  in  the  streets;  men 
with  jackets  and  turbans  stiff  with  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  or  with  flowing 
robes  of  many  colors,  smoke  or  grind  cof- 
fee at  every  corner;  dignified  Jews,  in 
fur-lined  gaberdines,  stroll  up  and  down  ; 
women  in  tinsel-covered  veils,  with  shining 
coins  wound  in  hair  and  bodice,  throw 
back  the  shutters  of  the  low,  white  houses 
to  admit  the  evening  breeze.  The  orange 
sunset  heightens  the  brilliancy  and  deep- 
ens the  tints  of  the  wonderful  coup-d'osil 
presented  by  each  arcaded  street.  It 
resembles  some  magic  vision  of  Arabian 
Nights  rather  than  a  reality  of  the  present 
century;  and  the  dreamlike  impression  is 
intensified  as  the  broad  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon,  and  the  sudden  darkness  of 
the  South  falls  upon  the  scene.  The  little 
inn,  gay  with  Oriental  rugs  and  divans, 
and  sweet  with  pungent  grass  matting, 
makes  a  pretty  picture,  with  its  colored 
lamps  gleaming  through  the  night,  their 
rosy  light  falling  upon  hangings  and 
prayer-carpets  of  lovely,  blended  hues. 
The  courtyard  is  full  of  fountains,  which 
make  pleasant  lounging-places  in  the  star- 
lit evening  ;  for  doors  and  gates  are  bolted 
and  barred  at  sunset,  and  Broussa,  in  true 
Oriental  fashion,  is  wrapped  in  absolute 
darkness  —  the  stillness  of  the  streets  only 
broken  by  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
occasional  footfall  of  some  mysterious 
figure  carrying  a  tiny  lantern,  with  which 
he  carefully  picks  his  way  across  the  nu- 
merous snares  and  pitfalls  of  Asiatic 
pavements. 

The  celebrated  mosques  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  early  sultans  are  our  first 
destination  in  the  morning.  They  are 
large  and  elaborately  decorated,  but  lack 
the  grand  simplicity  by  which  the  ideal 
mosque  is  rendered  impressive.  The  tur- 
quoise-tinted tiles  of  the  Green  Mosque, 
the  shields  and  banners  of  Osman's  tomb, 
and  the  gaudy  interior  of  Ilu  Djami 
produce  a  somewhat  tawdry  and  theatrical 
effect.  The  details  are  too  insistent,  and 
not  sufficiently  merged  in  that  unity  of 
design  which,  in   the  best   specimens   of 


Mahometan  architecture,  forcibly  conveys 
the  prevailing  Moslem  idea  of  the  Divine 
unity.  An  air  of  desolation  and  desertion 
surrounds  mosque  and  tomb.  Mahome- 
.tanism  in  Broussa  has  evidently  cooled 
down  from  the  white  heat  to  which  it 
burns  in  the  modern  Turkish  capital, 
where  devotion  is  deep  in  proportion  to 
its  narrowne-ss.  Perhaps  the  stimulus  of 
opposing  creeds,  which  acts  as  the  sharp 
spur  to  fanaticism,  is  unfelt  in  a  city 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  either 
ecclesiastical  or  secular  interests.  Very 
few  worshippers  are  to  be  seen  ;  here  and 
there  a  dervish  and  his  disciples  sit  on 
their  prayer-carpets  rocking  to  and  fro, 
and  chanting  in  the  comical  nasal  twang 
which  appears  to  be  the  approved  tone  of 
Oriental  worship.  They  are  not  too  much 
absorbed  in  prayer  for  a  pause  and  a  good 
gossip  at  the  entrance  of  strangers;  and 
when  the  cradle-like  shoes  provided  for 
infidel  feet  slip  off  unobserved  by  the 
wearer,  who  returns  for  them  in  terrified 
haste  on  discovering  their  loss,  the  chant 
of  the  neophytes  relapses  into  an  unmis- 
takable giggle.  Exquisite  tiling  of  softest 
color  adorns  dome  and  tomb  ;  each  tomb 
surmounted  by  the  turban  and  sword  of 
the  sultan  who  sleeps  below.  Green  ban- 
ners, bearing  the  sacred  device  of  the  silver 
crescent,  droop  in  heavy  folds  from  the 
roof,  and  shields  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran  surround  each  building.  The 
mosques  are  so  identical  in  character  that 
interest  soon  flags,  monotony  being  the 
keynote  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  cry 
of  the  turbaned  muezzin  from  minaret  to 
minaret,  as  we  emerge  into  the  sunny 
street,  seems  to  echo  every  phase  of  the 
Moslem  creed,  as  one  turns  impatiently 
from  a  deism  so  remote  from  human  sym- 
pathies, and  so  destitute  of  connecting 
links  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Fortunately  for  the  unappreciative 
Frankish  mind,  the  interests  of  Broussa 
are  not  restricted  to  its  mosques.  The 
beautiful  bazaar  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  city,  and  far 
surpasses  that  of  Constantinople  in  local 
color  and  undiluted  Orientalism.  The 
dim  arcades  and  shadowy  domes  of  the 
huge  building  which  contains  street  after 
street  of  varied  merchandise,  shelter  us 
from  the  burning  sun.  We  join  a  dazzling, 
many-colored  crowd  of  veiled  women,  tur- 
baned men,  and  fantastically  clad  children  ; 
while  donkeys,  mules,  and  camels  mingle 
with  the  throng,  and  add  their  quota  to 
the  pandemonium  of  noise  which  echoes 
through  the  dusky  corridors.  Here  a 
solemn  Turk  sits  cross-legged  on  a  stall 
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gay  with  radiant  silks,  and  gauzes  which 
seem  woven  of  moonshine  and  mist.  The 
dark  gallery  behind  him  glows  with  the 
crimson  and  purple  of  the  long  sashes  and 
streamers  which  wave  from  the  roof  of  the 
silk-bazaar.  He  smokes  a  peaceful  nar- 
ghileh,  and  sips  coffee  from  a  jewelled 
cup,  exhibiting  his  treasures  with  a  wave 
of  the  arm,  but  not  condescending  to 
speak.  A  youthful  Asiatic,  in  gold-em- 
broidered jacket  and  gorgeous  shawl,  pre- 
sides over  stores  of  Turkish  delight, 
rose-leaf  jam,  and  other  marvellous  con- 
fections of  the  East.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  purchaser  he  inserts  a  lovely 
inlaid  dagger  into  one  of  his  jam-pots,  and 
from  thence  into  his  own  mouth,  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the 
unknown  sweetmeats.  This  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  but  his  disappointment  is 
bitter  indeed  when  we  decline  a  savory 
morsel  from  the  point  of  the  same  knife  ; 
and  as  he  shows  signs  of  tearing  his 
gracefully  draped  shawl  into  shreds  (an 
Oriental  expression  of  regret),  we  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Red  and  blue  woollen 
horse-collars  inlaid  with  white  shells,  and 
the  beaded  trappings  of  donkeys  have  a 
street  of  their  own,  in  which  gorgeously 
decorated  scarlet  saddles  swing  from  the 
eaves.  Then  comes  (oh,  frightful  anom- 
aly !)  a  corridor  of  cheap  china,  petroleum- 
lamps,  lacquer,  and  tin,  all  freshly  imported 
from  Birmingham,  that  commercial  Inferno 
of  prosaic  ugliness  which  casts  its  black 
and  dismal  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the 
fairest  lands  of  East  and  West.  Judging 
from  the  excited  crowd  gathered  round 
the  hideous  productions  of  the  grimy 
manufacturing  centre,  the  leaven  of  evil 
already  begins  to  work  in  the  Asiatic 
mind,  and  the  coarse,  machine-made  wares 
win  universal  admiration. 

Our  vexation  is  soothed  by  the  pipe- 
bazaar,  where  every  variety  of  hubble- 
bubble,  meerschaum,  and  narghileh  is  to 
be  found,  including  the  pinewood  pipes 
covered  with  fir-cones,  which  are  one  of 
the  Broussa  spScialitis,  The  copper- 
smiths' bazaar  displays  wonderful  dishes 
and  culinary  utensils  to  those  travellers 
who  can  endure  the  deafening  clamor  and 
din.  The  shoe-bazaar  shows  a  long  vista 
of  dangling  scarlet  and  yellow  slippers,  as 
well  as  wooden  clogs  lined  with  pink 
leather,  and  decorated  with  straps  of  vel- 
vet and  tinsel.  The  mysteries  of  Oriental 
headgear  may  be  studied  in  the  turban- 
bazaar,  full  of  the  wonderful  paraphernalia 
of  cap,  fez,  veil,  and  turban,  which  pro- 
tect Eastern  heads  from  the  ardent  sun. 


Among  water-coolers  and  pitchers  of  rude 
earthenware,  but  of  artistic  shape,  exqui- 
site brazen  trays  stand  filled  with  tiny 
coffee-cups,  painted  or  set  with  turquoise, 
and  inserted  in  filigree  of  gold  or  silver. 
Delicious  scents  of  attar  of  rose  from 
pharmacy  and  drug-store  mingle  with  un- 
poetic  odors  from  strings  of  gigantic 
onions  and  drying  herbs.  Cobwebby 
muslins,  silver  embroidery  inlaid  with 
turquoise,  and  veils  sparkling  with  tinsel, 
jostle  Manchester  prints  and  calicoes ; 
and  among  Mahometan  books,  in  quaint 
Turkish  characters,  stand  hideous  oleo- 
graphs of  Western  manufacture  and  Crud- 
est coloring.  The  spoils  of  East  and 
West  are  mingled, -greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter. 

The  scent  of  late  roses  and  ripe  fruit 
lures  us  into  a  side  street  of  such  poetical 
beauty  that  we  might  suppose  the  flowery 
garlands  and  vine-wreathed  grape-baskets 
arranged  by  trained  artists  rather  than  by 
mere  Asiatic  peasants.  Stumbling  over 
mounds  of  rosy  pomegranates  and  green 
melons,  we  dive  through  an  avenue  of 
orange  and  lemon  boughs  to  refresh  our- 
selves in  the  street  of  the  sherbet-sellers, 
who  rattle  their  copper  cups  and  shout 
at  us  in  stentorian  tones  which  our  guide 
interprets  as  "  Drink,  and  cheer  thy  heart." 
We  gladly  accede  to  the  welcome  exhorta- 
tion, for  sherbet  of  lemon  and  rose-water 
cooled  by  Olympian  snows  is  not  to  be 
despised  under  an  Asiatic  sun.  Peasants 
and  farmers  throng  the  grain-bazaar,  a 
somewhat  primitive  corn  exchange,  filled 
with  sacks  overflowing  with  wheat,  rice, 
and  millet.  Women,  with  creels  on 
their  backs,  barter  their  loads  of  vege- 
tables at  a  stall  where  provisions,  cooked 
and  uncooked,  stand  in  miscellaneous 
confusion.  Fish  is  frizzling,  coffee  being 
ground,  and  huge  dishes  of  pilau  are 
handed  about  into  which  fingers  and 
wooden  spoons  are  indiscriminately  dipped 
on  every  side.  Bakers  are  carrying  about 
trays  of  flat  bread,  smoking  hot  from  the 
oven,  and  the  cries  of  the  lemonade-sell- 
ers resound  in  every  street,  where  syrups, 
liquorice-water,  and  tamarind-juice  are 
pressed  at  every  moment  on  the  passen- 
gers. Even  the  butchers'  shops  are 
amusing  from  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  meat  is  cut  up  for  sale  ;  the 
heads  of  the  animals  in  close  proximity  to 
their  curiously  jointed  anatomy,  and  often 
decorated  with  green  boughs  or  pink  paper 
streamers.  Everybody  must  buy  the  local 
manufactures  in  the  Broussa  bazaar,  and, 
laden   with    pipes,   veils,   mule-trappings, 
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and  gauzes,  we  tear  ourselves  awa}-.  For 
a  time  exit  is  impossible,  but  a  string  of 
donkeys,  laden  with  grapes,  at  lengtii 
clears  the  way.  We  follow  the  last  elabo- 
rately plaited  tail,  and  thus  reach  the  open 
street.  Every  arch  and  aperture  even 
here  frames  a  brilliant  Eastern  picture, 
where  merchants  sit  and  smoke  over  their 
costly  bales  in  the  dim  interior,  or  drowsy 
groups  doze  in  the  dusky  shadows,  while 
the  hot  sun  blazes  on  street  and  pave- 
ment, 

A  large  building,  brilliantly  lighted  from 
within,  attracts  attention;  we  enter  a  deep 
porch,  to  find  ourselves  within  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  crowded  with  worshippers, 
singing  Hebrew  psalms  to  a  wild  melody 
as  they  rock  to  and  fro,  having  so  far  im- 
ported Mahometan  custom  into  the  He- 
brew creed.  Reverence  is  at  a  discount; 
men  talk  and  laugh,  and  a  crowd  of  boys 
chatter  and  knock  each  other  about,  unre- 
proved  by  the  rabbi,  who  conducts  the 
service  from  a  desk  beneath  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  filled  with  twinkling 
lights.  The  women  occupy  a  latticed 
gallery,  themselves  unseen.  We  are 
warmly  welcomed  —  in  fact,  the  service 
stops  until  we  are  accommodated  with 
armchairs,  evidently  intended  for  some 
Hebrew  dignitaries  —  but  the  position  is 
too  conspicuous,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
juvenile  Hebrew  too  easily  upset  for  our 
equanimity  to  be  undisturbed ;  so  with  a 
pantomime  of  thanks  to  the  chief  rabbi  we 
take  our  departure,  amid  a  general  titter 
from  the  very  indevout  congregation.  It 
is  the  eve  of  a  great  Jewish  feast,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  Hebrew  quarter 
seems  contained  in  the  synagogue,  for  we 
walk  through  perfectly  empty  streets  to 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  We 
afterwards  visit  the  sulphur -baths  of 
Broussa,  which  are  famous  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  and  differ  curiously  from 
the  bathing  establishments  of  Europe. 
Through  spacious  halls,  of  varying  de- 
grees of  heat,  we  walk  over  shoe-tops  in 
warm  water  to  the  domed  chamber  con- 
taining the  great  central  spring  of  boiling 
sulphur.  These  numerous  fountains  of 
mineral-charged  water  point  to  the  prehis- 
toric times  when  Olympus  was  a  volcano 
containing  those  terrible  forces  which  have 
receded  so  far  beneath  the  earth's  crust  as 
to  become  beneficent  agencies,  restoring 
health  instead  of  destroying  life.  The 
choking  sulphur-fumes  fill  the  hall  with  a 
dense  fog.  Entrance  is  impossible  for 
those  not  gradually  prepared  by  baths  of 
increasing  heat  and  vapor  for  an  atmo- 
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sphere  which  is  otherwise  insupportable; 
but  through  the  curling  smoke  we  see 
crowds  of  women  and  children  standing  or 
lying  about  in  all  directions.  The  cos- 
tume, elementary  and  sketchy  in  the  other 
departments,  has  here  become  nil.  The 
only  variety  seen  is  in  the  different  shades 
which  go  to  make  up  human  complexions. 
A  few  negresses,  and  some  ladies  of  bright 
copper  hue,  form  the  deeper  tones  of 
color,  which  shows  every  shade  of  orange, 
yellow,  brown,  and  white.  Some  drink 
coffee  and  loll  on  divans,  twisting  a  red 
scarf  or  an  orange  kerchief  round  their 
hair  to  protect  it  from  the  discoloring  sul- 
phur. Others  sit  on  the  brim  of  the 
sulphur-springs  or  paddle  about  on  the 
wet  stone  floors.  The  ladies  in  the  inner 
sanctum  eagerly  invite  us  to  enter.  All 
are  quite  unconcerned  by  our  presence 
and  their  own  deshabille,  and  a  merry 
crowd  rushes  forward  with  intense  amuse- 
ment at  the  choking  of  our  unaccustomed 
lungs  in  the  suffocating  steam,  trying  to 
prevent  our  hasty  departure. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  Asia  are 
certainly  somewhat  primitive,  but  Eve  in 
the  early  days  of  Paradise  could  not  be 
more  unconscious  of  her  lack  of  garments 
than  these  simple  and  childlike  natives  of 
the  East.  From  the  baths  we  go  to  the 
silk-factories,  which  form  the  great  local 
industry.  The  lovely  silks  and  gauzes 
seen  in  the  bazaar  are  woven  on  the  spot, 
for  Broussa  abounds  in  mulberry-groves 
and  silkworms.  Every  stage  of  the  silk- 
weaving  may  be  seen  in  the  factories, 
from  the  washing  of  the  cocoons  and  the 
winding  of  the  soft,  yellow  masses  of 
silk,  to  the  production  of  those  fairy  fab- 
rics of  which  Oriental  looms  alone  seem 
to  know  the  secrets.  The  women,  with 
their  bright  robes  and  dark,  glowing  faces, 
lend  a  touch  of  romance  even  to  the  pro- 
saic routine  of  a  factory,  as  their  slender 
brown  hands  dart  with  lightning  swiftness 
among  the  golden  silks  of  varying  shades 
from  deepest  orange  to  palest  primrose. 
One  fears  that  the  all-pervading  influence 
of  Europe  must  soon  destroy  the  pictur- 
esque surroundings  of  local  manufactures ; 
for  even  in  far-away  Broussa  an  Italian 
colony  is  already  establishing  itself,  and 
gradually  appropriating  the  silk  trade. 
Eastern  indolence  and  Western  energy 
play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  Europe 
is  quick  to  receive  what  Asia  is  so  slack 
to  retain.  The  famous  wines  of  Broussa 
are  also  falling  into  foreign  hands,  and  the 
fruitful  vineyards  which  climb  the  terraced 
hills  are  becoming  the  property  of  prosaic 
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Western  speculators.  High  farming  and 
machinery  will  soon  reduce  the  charms  of 
Broussa  to  that  dead  level  of  uniformity 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to  blight 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  self-gratulation  to  have  seen  the 
lovely  city  before  the  change  begins. 
From  the  fort  above  the  town  the  crimson 
sunset  lights  up  plain  and  mountain. 
Olympus  changes  from  blue  to  amethyst, 
and  from  amethyst  to  indigo.  Pink  clouds 
lie  like  a  shower  of  rose-leaves  on  the 
snowy  summit,  and  the  city  beneath  us 
reflects  the  afterglow  in  the  golden  hues 
which  steal  over  mosque  and  minaret. 
From  the  wooden  balcony  of  a  vine- 
wreathed  cafd  we  look  down  on  the  shift- 
ing color  of  the  winding  streets.  The 
Turkish  governor  rides  past  on  a  caracol- 
ing charger.  Some  veiled  ladies  are  car- 
ried after  him  in  a  curtained  litter,  accom- 
panied by  running  footmen  in  glittering 
livery.  The  rank  and  fashion  of  Broussa 
come  out  to  breathe  the  evening  air.  An 
adventurous  Englishman,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  — a  nec- 
essary escort  to  Olympus  —  attracts  evi- 
dent admiration  as  he  rides  up  the  street 
on  his  return  from  the  brigand-haunted 
mountain.  The  song  of  the  muleteers 
and  the  tinkling  of  camel-bells  float  up- 
wards, as  the  evening  call  to  prayer 
resounds  from  the  countless  minarets. 
The  stolid  frequenters  of  the  little  cafd 
pause  tor  a  moment  from  their  occupations 
of  coffee-drinking,  smoking,  and  playing 
draughts,  and  a  murmur  of  "Allah-il- 
Allah "  breaks  their  usual  silence.  VVe 
seem  transported  into  a  world  far  distant 
from  that  which  we  usually  inhabit,  and 
the  unanswerable  question  recurs  to  mind 
as  to  the  compensating  gains  of  our  higher 
civilization  for  the  loss  of  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  form  and  color  of  primi- 
tive life. 

Long  before  the  sun  rises  in  the  eastern 
heavens,  we  leave  the  towers  and  cupolas 
of  Broussa  far  behind  us.  The  clear  sky 
is  full  of  the  white  light  of  earliest  dawn, 
and  the  heavy  dew  weighs  down  olive- 
bough  and  fig-tree  as  though  drenched 
with  days  of  rain.  A  delicious  breeze  fans 
us  with  its  balmy  breath,  and,  as  we  turn 
for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  city  and  its  guar- 
dian mountain,  the  roseate  clouds  stretch 
like  wings  across  the  clear  azure  of  the 
sky,  and  the  rising  sun  bathes  dome  and 
minaret,  wall  and  tower,  in  a  flood  of  car- 
mine glory,  as  though  an  enchanted  wand 
had  been  waved  over  the  scene  to  give  us 
a  farewell  vision  of  magic  beauty  by  which 
to  remember  our  visit  to  Broussa. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SMOLLETT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

That  sunny  side  of  the  European  gar- 
den wall,  stretching  eastward  from  Mar- 
seilles along  the  seacoast,  has  become,  in 
these  latter  days,  such  a  favorite  haunt  for 
those  blessed  with  money  and  leisure 
enough  to  enable  them  to  take  flight  and 
escape  the  rigors  of  such  a  winter  and 
spring  as  we  have  endured,  and  are  endur- 
ing, that  it  seems  hard  to  imagine  a  time 
when  a  visit  to  it  might  not  form  a  portion 
of  the  season's  round.  In  the  last  century 
a  limited  number  of  the  golden  youth  went 
the  grand  tour;  but  this  was,  for  most  of 
them,  an  affair  of  seeing  the  manners  and 
cities  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  a 
progress,  and  not  a  settling  down  for  the 
winter  in  some  secluded,  sunny  nook,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  wiser  of  our  modern 
winter  pilgrims.  Certain  of  the  more  opu- 
lent invalids,  who  had  lost  faith  in  Bath 
and  Cheltenham,  journeyed  in  search  of 
health  to  Tours  or  Montpelier  —  cities  of 
consideration  where  society  was  to  be 
found,  and  where  most  of  the  wants  of  the 
valetudinarian  could  be  supplied  —  but 
the  people  who  ventured  on  a  sojourn  at 
Nice  were  very  few  until  times  compara- 
tively recent.  One  record,  however,  exists 
of  a  stay  there  of  a  year  and  a  half's  dura- 
tion ;  the  one  contained  in  Smollett's  most 
interesting  letters  from  abroad  during 
1763  and  the  following  year. 

He  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  an 
obstinate  attack  of  asthma,  and,  like  many 
other  invalids  was  ordered  to  try  the  cli- 
mate of  Montpelier,  a  town  standing  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  mistral  in  its  withering 
course  from  the  Alps  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  about  as  favorable  a  haunt  for 
the  invalid  as  his  native  Scotland.  Smol- 
lett's first  experiences  of  foreign  travel 
might  stand  side  by  side  with  those  of 
many  a  traveller  of  to-day ;  and,  indeed,  as 
long  as  we  are  in  his  company  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  reflection  how  little  the 
humors  and  accidents  of  travel  are  altered 
by  the  flight  of  years. 

The  farther  south  he  gets  —  though  in 
Languedoc  all  articles  of  housekeeping  are 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  France 
—  the  higher  he  finds  the  price  of  accom- 
modation. And  why.?  Simply  because 
he  is  nearing  that  country  where  the  En- 
glish travellers  most  do  congregate.  The 
air,  he  further  informs  us,  is  counted  salu- 
tary in  "catarrhous  consumption,"  from 
its  dryness  and  elasticity,  but  is  too  sharp 
for  cases  of  "pulmonary  imposthumes." 

But  in  any  case  it  did  not  suit  Smollett's 
complaint.     And  one  is  not  surprised  at 
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this,  after  reading  his  remarks  on  the  cli- 
mate. In  November  it  began  to  rain  and 
went  on  without  ceasing  for  the  best  part 
of  a  week,  leaving  the  air  so  loaded  with 
vapor  that  there  was  no  walking  after 
sunset  without  getting  wet  to  the  skin. 
But  there  is  a  hint  of  another  reason  which 
may  have  urged  on  his  flight.  There 
was  a  regular  English  resident  society. 
There  were  "  tolerable  "  concerts  twice  a 
week, and  receptions ati Itdzyum.  "These 
very  circumstances,"  he  naively  remarks, 
"  would  determine  me  to  leave.  I  cannot 
bear  a  company  which  pours  in  unexpect- 
edly at  all  hours."  Again,  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  medicine,  he  seems  to  have 
discovered  that  the  leading  physician  was 
a  pretentious  impostor. 

He  travelled  from  Montpelier  by  Beau- 
caire,  Nimes,  Aix,  to  Brignolles ;  and 
during  the  last  stage  the  mistral  blew  so 
bitter  a  blast  that  the  coachman,  either 
incapable  from  frozen  fingers,  or  distracted 
by  the  malignity  of  the  wind,  smashed 
the  carriage-wheel  against  a  street-corner. 
The  landlady  at  Brignolles,  a  good  Cath- 
olic, wanted  him  to  dine  off  stinking  fish 
and  a  ragout  of  eggs  and  onions,  as  it  was 
B.  maigre  dsij ',  but  the  doctor  had  caught 
sight  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  brace  of 
partridges  hanging  in  the  larder  as  he 
entered,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  he 
managed  to  persuade  her  to  put  these  on 
the  board. 

Here  he  met  a  friendly  French  officer, 
who  had  once  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England,  and  felt  no  rancor  towards  his 
whilom  jailers.  This  was  a  true  son  of 
the  South,  for  he  assured  Smollett  that 
there  was  nowhere  upon  earth  another 
spot  so  fair  as  Brignolles.  He  was  also 
an  exponent  of  the  tradition  —  transmitted 
to,  and  amplified  by,  the  southern  landlord 
of  to-day  —  that  the  mistral  is  a  wind  very 
rare  in  these  happy  lands;  that  this  sea- 
son was  altogether  an  exceptional  one. 
One  may  imagine  that  the  doctor,  blue  with 
cold,  and  shivering,  with  his  lungs  and 
throat  rasped  by  the  infernal  wind,  and 
with  that  leg-of-mutton  question  not  yet 
satisfactorily  settled,  did  not  quite  recip- 
rocate the  officer's  politeness,  and  may 
have  growled  out  the  remark  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  place,  bad  seasons  there  are 
always  exceptional.  But  then  he  heard 
the  remark  for  the  first  time,  and  may 
have  given  it  credit;  and  we  may  hope 
that  his  reply  was  more  courteous  than 
that  which  ordinarily  falls  from  the  lips  of 
the  contemporary  Briton  on  being  told,  for 
the  sixth  time,  in  the  middle  of  a  snow- 
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storm  at  Cannes,  that  such  a  phenomenon 
had  not  been  witnessed  within  the  memory 
of  living  men. 

And  sure  enough,  the  next  morning,  at 
Brignolles,  the  snow  lay  a  foot  thick  ;  and 
the  good  doctor  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  fan- 
cied he  must  have  mistaken  his  way  and 
got  into  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  his  temper  must  have 
been  a  little  upset,  for  that  same  day, 
when  he  halted  for  dinner  at  Muy  —  a 
wretched  place  he  calls  it  —  he  tried  the 
risky  game  of  reckoning  without  his  host, 
and  laid  down  two  livres  in  payment  for  a 
dinner  which  the  landlord  valued  at  three. 
Recriminations  followed  ;  but  the  doctor 
would  not  budge  an  inch  — no  more  would 
the  postillions,  when,  by  a  wink  from 
Boniface,  they  were  advised  as  to  how 
matters  stood. 

"  The  fellows  declared  they  would  not 
budge,"  he  writes,  "until  I  should  pay 
their  master;  and  as  I  threatened  them 
with  manual  chastisement,  they  alighted, 
and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling.  I  was 
now  so  incensed  that,  though  I  could 
hardly  breathe,  though  the  afternoon  was 
far  advanced,  and  the  street  covered  with 
wet  snow,  I  walked  to  the  consul  of  the 
town,  and  made  my  complaint  in  form. 
This  magistrate,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
tailor,  accompanied  me  to  the  inn,  where, 
by  this  time,  the  whole  town  was  assem- 
bled, and  endeavored  to  persuade  me  to 
compromise  the  affair.  I  said,  as  he  was 
the  magistrate,  that  I  would  stand  to  bis 
award  ;  that  I  had  already  paid  a  reason- 
able price  for  the  dinner;  and  that  I  now 
demanded  post-horses  according  to  the 
king's  ordonnance.  The  aubergiste  said 
the  horses  were  ready,  but  the  guides  were 
run  away  ;  and  he  could  not  find  others. 
I  argued  with  great  vehemence,  offering 
to  leave  a  louis-d'or  for  the  poor,  provided 
the  consul  would  oblige  the  rascal  to  do 
his  duty.  The  consul  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power.  This  was  a  lie  ;  but  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  no  mind  to  disoblige 
the  publican.  If  my  mules  had  not  been 
sent  on,  I  should  certainly  have  not  only 
payed  what  I  thought  proper,  but  corrected 
the  landlord  into  the  bargain  for  his  inso- 
lence and  extortion ;  but  now  I  was  en- 
tirely at  his  mercy ;  and  as  the  consul 
continued  to  exhort  me  in  very  humble 
terms  to  comply  with  his  demands,  I 
thought  proper  to  acquiesce.  Then  the 
postillions  immediately  appeared ;  the 
crowd  seemed  to  exult  in  the  triumph  of 
the  aubergiste  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
in  the  night,  in  very  severe  weather." 
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The  passage  of  the  Esterel  Mountains 
was  safely  acconnplished,  the  fierce  ban- 
ditti which  in  times  comparatively  recent 
had  frequented  them,  having  been  exter- 
minated. There  are  some  who  would  dis- 
pute this  last  statement,  and  maintain  the 
leaders'  descendants  still  exist,  and  pros- 
perously, too,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, having  exchanged  the  carbine  and 
the  knife  for  the  baccarat-table  and  the 
roulette-wheel ;  while  others,  sprung,  per- 
adventure,  from  the  first  lieutenants,  lay 
down,  near  their  caves,  courts  for  a  cer- 
tain game  of  ball,  and  subscribe  liberally 
to  foreign  journals,  and  even  subsidize 
heretical  places  of  worship  as  lures  for 
the  traveller  worth  fleecing.  Beyond  the 
Esterels  the  doctor  found  at  last  the  sum- 
mer of  which  he  was  in  search.  On  one 
side  of  the  post-house,  where  he  halted  to 
dine,  was  winter,  bare  and  bleak,  and  on 
the  other,  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  oranges,  and  myrtles, 
and  sweet  juniper,  and  all  manner  of  fra- 
grant and  lovely  flowers.  The  next  night 
was  passed  at  Cannes,  a  little  fishing  town 
agreeably  situated  on  the  head  of  the  sea  ; 
and  there  he  heard  report  of  a  certain 
Monsieur  Nadeau  d'Etrueil,  a  former 
governor  of  Guadeloupe,  who  was  con- 
demned, like  another  famous,  or  infamous 
officer  of  more  recent  times,  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  island  prison  of  Saint 
Marguerite.  At  the  Var,  the  frontier  of 
France  was  passed,  and  there  the  doctor's 
luggage  underwent  a  customs  visitation  as 
terrible  as  that  which  now  awaits  the  mod- 
ern traveller's  farther  east  at  Vintimiglia. 
The  same  methods,  however,  which  will 
now  pass  any  number  of  Saratoga  trunks 
unopened  through  the  Custom  House  at 
the  last-named  place,  was  then  sufficient  to 
frank  the  doctor's  luggage  into  the  country 
of  Nice.  He  counsels  all  travellers  to  be 
free  with  their  coin  at  such  junctures,  and, 
as  a  somewhat  singular  comment  on  his 
late  policy  at  Muy,  to  put  up  with  the 
extortions  of  innkeepers  with  a  smiling 
face. 

At  Nice,  Smollett  found  the  inns  detest- 
able, and,  as  no  ready-furnished  lodgings 
were  to  be  had,  he  hired  a  ground  floor  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which 
he  calls  an  extortionate  sum.  The  good 
doctor  would  surely  have  a  fit,  were  he 
now  on  earth  and  wanting  to  hire  a  similar 
apartment  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais. 
He  found  the  town  dirty  and  malodorous ; 
and  those  who  have  perambulated  the 
town  in  the  old  quarters  —  the  Nice  of 
Smollett's  day  —  will  agree  that  the  in- 
crease of  sanitary  science  has  been  less 


rapid  than  that  of  the  rent  of  apartments. 
The  inhabitants  must  have  been  a  hardy 
race  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  houses  of  the 
humbler  sort  having  windows  filled  only 
with  paper.  The  bourgeois,  however, 
were  already  falling  into  sybaritic  ways, 
and  fitting  their  windows  with  glass. 

Nowadays,  many  home-abiding  people 
receive  from  friends  on  the  Riviera  boxes 
of  cut  flowers  at  a  time  when  the  dearth  of 
English  bloom  makes  the  present  doubly 
acceptable.  When  the  box  is  not  smashed 
they  praise  the  post-office;  and  if  they 
have  never  travelled  on  its  system,  say 
kind  things  of  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Medi- 
terranean Railway  for  thus  speeding  to 
them  this  floral  gift,  which  will  serve  to 
make  the  drawing-room  bright  for  a  week 
with  anemones  and  violets,  and  generally 
remark  that  this  is  a  wonderful  age  that 
we  are  living  in.  Hear  what  Smollett 
says  in  1764:  — 

.  "  I  must  tell  you  that  presents  of  carna- 
tions are  sent  from  hence,  in  the  winter, 
to  Turin  and  Paris,  nay,  sometimes  as  far 
as  London,  by  the  post.  They  are  packed 
up  in  a  wooden  box,  without  any  sort  of 
preparation,  one  pressed  upon  another. 
The  person  who  receives  them  cuts  off  a 
little  bit  of  the  stalk  and  steeps  them  for 
two  hours  in  vinegar  and  water,  when  they 
recover  their  full  bloom  and  beauty.  Then 
he  places  them  in  water-bottles  in  an  apart- 
ment where  they  are  screened  from  the 
severities  of  the  weather,  and  they  will 
continue  fresh  and  unfaded  the  best  part 
of  a  month." 

The  horror  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  — 
evidences  of  which  the  visitors  of  to-day 
may  mark  in  the  massive  fortifications  of 
Eza,  Auribeau,  and  many  others  of  the 
coast  villages  —  was  yet  real  and  active  in 
Smollett's  time;  but,  according  to  his 
showing,  France,  England,  and  Holland 
had  entered  into  a  sort  of  informal  partner- 
ship with  these  pirates,  by  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  even  granting  them  subsidies,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  continual 
war  against  Spain  and  the  other  Catholic 
Mediterranean  powers.  Thus  these  latter, 
fearing  to  trade  in  their  own  vessels,  were 
forced  to  employ  the  maritime  powers  as 
carriers.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded 
that  the  mighty  stream  of  British  com- 
merce should  ever  have  been  swelled  by 
such  unclean  affluents  as  Smollett  here 
hints  of.  In  the  harbor  of  Villafranca, 
where  now  one  generally  sees  a  trim 
American  corvette  lying  at  anchor,  Smol- 
lett found  two  Sardinian  galleys  filled  with 
criminals,  with   here  and  there  a  quasi- 
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prisoner  of  war,  taken  in  battle  with  some 
Sallee  or  Tunis  rover.  To  most  people 
it  would  seem  that  these  gentry  might 
well  have  been  swun^  at  the  yardarm  at 
once  ;  but  Smollett  talks,  in  a  strain  which 
reminds  one  of  the  contemporary  senti- 
mentalist, about  the  iniquity  of  mixing 
them  up  with  common  criminals  and  ban- 
ditti. The  condition  of  the  convicts  was 
very  shocking.  They  lay  in  indescrib- 
able filth,  chained  day  and  night  to  their 
benches.  A  few  were  knitting  stockings  ; 
but  the  greater  part  lay  in  stupefied  idle- 
ness, though  at  this  time  the  road  from 
Nice  to  Villafranca  was  scarce  passable 
on  horseback,  and  might  have  been  made 
fit  for  carriages  by  the  labor  of  these 
convicts  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Our  traveller's  northern  Protestantism 
was  somewhat  affronted  by  the  prevalence 
of  religious  superstition,  reigning  under 
the  darkest  shades  of  ignorance.  In  Nice 
he  found  that  the  churches  were  sanctu- 
aries for  all  kinds  of  criminals  —  robbers, 
smugglers,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  being 
received  with  open  arms,  and  never  given 
up  till  their  pardon  had  been  arranged. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  legend  that 
an  influx  of  a  similar  character  sets  towards 
Nice  every  autumn;  but  as  none  of  its 
members  are  ever  seen  inside  a  church,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary has  been  withdrawn.  Many  of  them 
live  royally,  and  pay  their  way  like  honest 
men  ;  and,  having  carefully  mastered  the 
details  of  the  laws  of  extradition,  are  able 
to  face  the  police  with  an  untroubled  brow, 
Smollett  complains  that  the  English  were 
greatly  overcharged  at  Nice,  just  as  at 
Montpelier,  for  all  they  bought  in  the 
shops  ;  and  characterizes  the  shopkeepers 
themselves  as  greedy  and  over-reaching, 
many  of  them  bankrupts  of  Marseilles 
and  Genoa,  and  other  countries,  who  had 
fled  from  their  creditors  to  Nice,  which, 
being  a  free  port,  afforded  an  asylum  to 
foreign  cheats  and  sharpers  of  every  de- 
nomination. They  must,  however,  have 
been  clever  men  of  business,  for  he  re- 
marks that  the  Jews  of  Nice  were  very 
poor.  Indeed,  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  poverty  of  the  laboring  classes  at  every 
point  he  touched  during  his  journey  along 
the  coast  to  Genoa,  is  a  terrible  one. 
There  was  not  even  a  mule-path  on  land, 
so  he  hired  a  felucca  and  halted  at  Mo- 
naco, Mentone,  San  Remo,  Noli,  Savona, 
and  many  other  towns,  and  his  remarks 
are  all  in  the  same  key.  Round  about 
Nice  he  found  the  laborers  diminutive, 
meagre,  withered,  and  dirty;  half  naked, 
and  bearing  all  the  signs  of  extreme  pov- 


erty. Their  food  was  the  refuse  of  the 
garden,  and  their  hogs  lived  better  than 
their  children.  They  were  all  thieves  and 
beggars;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  serious 
crime  was  very  rare,  nor  was  there  any 
drunkenness  or  riot.  He  finds  another 
gauge  of  the  prevalent  misery  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  animals.  The 
horses  and  mules  were  mere  skeletons^ 
and  the  cats  and  dogs  dangerously  rapa- 
cious through  hunger.  Birds  were  hardly 
ever  seen  on  account  of  the  incessant 
shooting  them  for  sale  as  game. 

At  San  Remo  and  Noli,  and  at  every 
other  point  of  stoppage,  the  same  evi- 
dences of  poverty  were  apparent.  The 
inns  were  filthy,  and  the  landlords  churlish 
and  extortionate.  Where  the  railway  and 
the  road  now  run,  there  was  a  rocky  path, 
practicable  only  to  the  inhabitants ;  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  being  unwilling  to  encourage 
settlement  in  that  part  of  its  dominions. 
Considering  what  the  discomforts  of  the 
voyage  must  have  been,  it  is  wonderful 
that  Smollett  should  have  kept  so  well  the 
even  temper  which,  with  a  few  slight  ex- 
ceptions, characterizes  his  remarks,  and 
have  found  opportunity  of  giving  so  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information  as  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  countries  he 
traversed.  His  description  of  the  Roman 
remains  at  Fr^jus,  and  Cimids,  and  Turbia 
is  full  and  scholarly,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  English  who  now  rush  past 
them,  intent  on  a  spell  of  gambling  or 
winter  tennis,  have  never  heard  of  their 
existence,  being,  one  and  all,  too  busy 
with  their  idleness  to  spare  a  moment  for 
the  consideration  of  these  problems,  which 
are  just  as  susceptible  of  interesting  treat- 
ment now  as  they  were  in  Smollett's  time. 


From  The  Spectator. 
EPIGRAMS,   KINDLY  AND  STINGING. 

Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  has  done  well  in 
vindicating  his  friend  the  late  master  of 
Trinity  from  the  accusation  that  he  almost 
always  used  his  wit  to  tomahawk  those 
who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  and  in  pro- 
ducing one  or  two  of  his  bright  sayings 
which  were  as  genial  as  they  were  bright. 
Dr.  Johnson  defined  the  word  "epigram" 
as  "  a  short  poem  terminating  in  a  point." 
We  have  long  ago  given  up  the  limitation 
of  epigram  to  verse,  though  undoubtedly 
verse  lends  an  extra  beauty  and  polish 
to  the  point  in  which  epigrams  should 
end.     But  the  mere  reminder  that  a  per- 
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feet  epigram  was  originally  always  ex- 
pressed in  verse,  should  be  useful  to  us  in 
showing  that  an  epigram  was  then  regarded 
as  embodying  imaginative  insight  in  a 
graceful  and  symmetrical  setting,  showing 
that  the  essence  of  epigram  is  not  satire, 
but  point,  polish,  what  in  relation  to  a 
jewel  we  call  flash.  Of  course  that  does 
not  exclude  satire;  indeed,  very  much  of 
the  best  and  some  of  the  bitterest  satire 
has  taken  the  form  of  verse.  But  it  does 
exclude  the  notion  that  an  epigrammatist 
should  aim  exclusively  at  satire.  Indeed, 
there  is  all  the  more,  not  the  less  point, 
if  the  epigram  sparkles  with  an  intrinsic 
beauty  that  is  as  remarkable  as  its  inci- 
siveness.  Pope  and  Dryden,  no  doubt, 
took  most  pains  with  the  epigrams  which 
were  meant  to  transfix  a  foe  ;  but  such  as 
these  are  not,  we  think,  the  finest  epigrams. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  go  to  Gold- 
smith for  the  most  perfect  epigrams,  and 
Goldsmith  hardly  ever  failed  to  give  a 
lambent  rather  than  a  cruel  vividness  to 
the  play  of  his  epigrammatic  wit.  We 
doubt  if  there  was  ever  an  epigram  writ- 
ten which  surpassed  Goldsmith's  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which,  far  from  toma- 
hawking him,  irradiated  his  figure  with  an 
exquisite  beauty:  — 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my 
mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind ; 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and 
bland; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steer- 
ing.— 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still 
hard  of  hearing ! 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Cor- 
reggios,  and  stuff. 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snufiE. 

Or  take  the  still  better  known  epigram  on 
Burke,  which  had  as  many  facets  as  a 
diamond,  and  which  certainly  did  not 
transfix  at  all :  — 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius 
was  such 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too 
much ; 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his 
mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind; 

Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  strain- 
ing his  throat 

To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him 
a  vote ; 


Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on 
refining, 

And  thought  of  convincing  when  they  thought 
of  dining ; 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  un- 
fit, 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot,  too  cool;  for  a  drudge,  diso- 
bedient ; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expe- 
dient ; 

In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in 
place,  sir. 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a 
razor. 

No  one  could  deny  there  that  the  praise 
is  far  warmer  than  the  censure,  and  that 
the  "short  poem  "brings  far  more  light  to 
converge  on  the  beauties  than  on  the 
weaknesses  of  Burke's  character.  It  is 
not  a  good  omen  for  any  age  that  in  it 
epigram  has  come  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  tomahawking  a  foe.  And 
we  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's 
evidence  that  the  late  master  of  Trinity 
could  be,  and  sometimes  was,  as  genial  as 
at  times  also  he  was  caustic.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  has  discov- 
ered any  of  Dr.  Thompson's  more  genial 
epigrams  that  equal  in  brilliancy  the  one 
on  a  rather  foppish  and  indolent  young 

college  tutor :  "  All  the  time  that  Mr. 

can  spare  from  the  adornment  of  his  per- 
son, he  conscientiously  devotes  to  the  neg- 
lect of  his  duties;"  still,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  kind  description  which  he  gave 
of  the  Trinity  chapel  organist,  who  was  at 
once  so  brilliant  and  so  eccentric,  —  "  This 
is  Mr.  Stanford,  organist  of  the  college; 
Mr.  Stanford's  playing  always  charms,  and 
occasionally  astonishes  ;  and  I  may  add 
that  the  less  it  astonishes  the  more  it 
charms,"  —  that  Dr.  Thompson  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  indicating  how  vastly 
one  man's  merits  exceeded  his  faults,  as 
he  did  on  occasion  in  indicating  how  vastly 
another's  faults  exceeded  his  merits. 

Of  course  there  is  always  this  tempta- 
tion to  the  tomahawking  kind  of  epigram, 
that  an  arrow  which  has  transfixed  another, 
proves  the  sharpness  of  its  point  by  the 
mere  wound  which  it  makes,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  way  so  easy  and  effective 
of  demonstrating  that  sharpness.  Gold- 
smith's epigrams,  which  hardly  wound  at 
all,  and  certainly  do  more  to  pour  balm 
into  the  wounds  which  the  world's  criti- 
cisms have  made,  than  to  enforce  those 
criticisms,  are  all  the  more  brilliant  for 
their  kindliness  and  justice;  but  then, 
they  are  all  the  more  difficult  to  make  for 
that  very  reason.     The  epigrammatist  who 
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condenses  scorn  into  a  terse  sentence 
must  be  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  genius 
consists  chiefly  in  finding  the  most  telling 
words  for  his  contempt  or  dislike.  He 
has  not  to  vary  his  mood.  He  has  only 
to  giv^  himself  up  to  it,  to  throw  the  reins 
on  to  the  neck  of  that  active  dislike  which 
finds  him  eloquence  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  his  eloquence.  But  the 
epigrammatist  who  merges  his  censure 
in  his  praise,  as  did  Goldsmith,  cannot 
sharpen  his  wits  by  fostering  his  ill-temper, 
and  cannot  even  avail  himself  of  the  rather 
mean  satisfaction  which  the  world  is  apt 
to  feel  in  seeing  a  palpable  hit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  He  has  to  justify  his 
praise  much  more  carefully  than  it  is  at 
all  needful  to  justify  scorn,  for  the  world 
is  quite  satisfied  with  a  merely  plausible 
justification  of  the  latter,  but  looks  for 
something  like  an  adequate  justification 
of  the  former.  It  is  odd,  but  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  truth  of  a  taunt  should 
always  seem  so  much  more  self-evident 
than  the  truth  of  a  generous  tribute  of 
admiration.  Indeed,  the  latter  needs  a 
much  more  careful  and  pointed  expression 
to  carry  the  reader  away,  than  does  the 
keen  thrust  of  an  impatient  scorn.  There 
is  something  in  a  sting  that  necessarily 
suggests  a  point,  while  there  is  nothing  of 
necessary  point  in  the  mere  sparkle  of  a 
luminous  surface.  That  is,  we  suppose, 
why  epigram  tends  so  much  to  sting, 
though  the  forked  epigram  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  highest  kind.  The  epigram 
which  illuminates  a  half-discerned  beauty, 
is  not  only  much  more  beneficent,  but 
much  more  difficult  of  achievement,  than 
the  epigram  which  illuminates  a  half-dis- 
cerned flaw.  Goldsmith's  epigrammatic 
description  of  the  good  clergyman, — 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place, 


Truth  from   his  lips  prevailed  with  double 

sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man 
With  steady  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran, 
Even  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile ; 

was  both  more  of  a  literary  boon  to  man- 
kind and  more  difficult  to  write,  than 
Pope's  brilliant  epigrammatic  description 
of  the  insincere  and  insidious  critic  (whom 
he  identified  with  Addison),  —  one  of 
those  who 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend, 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged. 

That  is  bright  and  sharp  as  a  scimitar; 
yet  it  is  not  only  less  interesting,  but  less 
truly  poetic  and  imaginative  than  Gold- 
smith's exquisite  etching. 

It  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake  for  epi- 
grammatists to  aim  as  much  as  they  now 
do  at  what  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  calls  the 
tomahawking  type.  The  benignant  epi- 
gram is  a  higher  kind  of  production  than 
the  scathing  epigram.  It  strives  after  a 
larger  effect  of  truth,  for  the  deadly  epi- 
gram almost  always  suppresses  the  credit 
side  of  the  account.  And  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  produces  an  imperishable  picture, 
while  the  other,  even  at  best,  only  immor- 
talizes the  meanness,  or  gibbets  the  vanity 
and  folly,  of  a  particular  temperament  and 
particular  mood.  It  takes  a  creative  mind 
to  write  sunny  epigrams,  and  only  a  genius 
for  antipathy  to  deliver  blows  such  as 
Pope  aimed  at  Addison  on  the  strength  of 
a  suspicion  more  groundless  than  any 
which  he  imputed  to  the  critic  he  attacked. 


The  Danger  of  Ennui.  —  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  delivered, 
before  a  large  audience  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
London,  the  first  of  the  winter  series  of  lec- 
tures. Plis  theme  was  the  benefit  to  health 
of  keeping  on  working,  not  too  much,  but 
wisely  enough  till  the  last.  He  said  excite- 
ment there  must  be.  In  men,  no  less  than 
boys,  monotony  of  existence  and  the  absence 
of  wholesome  cares  and  excitement  had  a  per- 
nicious effect  upon  the  brain,  and  induced 
ennui  —  the  commonest  kind  of  brain  rust, 
and  sometimes  melancholy  madness.  Often 
men  who  were   habitually  dependent   upon 


brain  exercise  —  business  or  professional  me* 
—  when  they  ceased  and  laid  aside  their  avo- 
cations without  having  other  interests  and 
pursuits  to  which  to  turn,  were  rapidly  plunged 
into  depression  or  hurried  into  premature 
dotage.  He  did  not  know  of  any  surer  way 
of  introducing  senile  decay  than  for  a  man  of 
active  habits  to  retire  and  do  nothing  when 
just  past  the  prime  of  life,  nor  did  he  know  of 
any  surer  way  of  enjoying  a  green  old  age 
than  to  keep  on  working  until  the  close.  This 
fact  ought  to  inspire  us  with  some  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  superannuation  and  compul- 
sory retirement  rigime  under  which  we  lived. 
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LITTLE    DUTCHEE,  ETC 


LITTLE  DUTCHEE. 

Little  maid  of  Amsterdam, 

At  her  window  quaint  and  high, 
Saw  the  Dutch  and  English  sailors 

Smile  at  her  as  they  passed  by; 
Saw  them  kiss  their  hands,  and  call  her, 
But  she  answered  soft  and  low, 

**  Little  Dutchee  *• 

Lovee  muchee 
But  an  Inglis  sailor  1  —  no  I  " 

Still  they  courted  her  so  gaily, 

Till  they  made  the  Dutchman  wild, 
For  somehow  the  little  maiden 

Seemed  to  be  quite  reconciled  ; 
Looked  up  in  their  English  faces  — 
**  You  are  all  one  great  big  dunce. 
Little  Dutchee 
Lovee  muchee, 
Cannot  marry  all  at  once  1  " 

So  it  happened  just  at  twilight. 

When  the  stars  were  on  the  sea, 
English  Jack  and  little  Dutchee 

Met  upon  the  windy  quay. 
Hand  in  hand  they  sat  together. 

Underneath  the  old  sea  wall. 
Little  Dutchee 
Lovee  muchee, 

Inglis  sailor  —  best  of  all ! 
Temple  Bar.       FREDERIC  E.  WeaTHERLY. 


SILENCE  AND  SLEEP. 

{Lines  written  at  cock-crow.) 

Night  time  and  silence!     O'er  the  brooding 
hill 
The  last  faint  whisper  of  the  zephyr  dies ; 
Meadows  and  trees  and  lanes  are  hushed  and 
still, 
A  shroud  of  mist  on  the  slow  river  lies ; 
And  the  tall  sentry  poplars  silent  keep 
Their  lonely  vigil  in  a  world  of  sleep. 

Yea,  all  men  sleep  who  toiled  throughout  the 
day 
At  sport  or  work,  and  had  their  fill  of  sound. 
The  jest  and  laughter  that  we  mate  with  play, 
The  beat  of  hoofs,  the  mill-wheel  grinding 
round. 
The  anvil's  note  on  summer  breezes  borne. 
The  sickle's  sweep  in  fields  of  yellow  corn. 

And  I  too,  as  the  hours  go  softly  by, 

Lie  and  forget,  and  yield  to  sleep's  behest, 

Leave  for  a  space  the  world  without  a  sigh. 
And  pass   through  silence  into  dreamless 
rest; 

Like  a  tired  swimmer  floating  tranquilly 

Full  in  the  tide  upon  a  peaceful  sea. 

But  hark,  that  sound  1     Again  and  yet  again  ! 

Darkness  is  cleft,  the  stricken  silence  breaks. 
And  sleep's  soft  veil  is  rudely  rent  in  twain. 

And  weary  nature  all  too  soon  awakes  ; 


Though  through  the  gloom  has  pierced  r.o  ray 

of  light, 
To  hail  the  dawn  and  bid  farewell  to  night. 

Still  is  it  night,  the  world  should  yet  sleep  on. 
And   gather   strength   to  meet  the  distant 
morn. 
But   one   there   is  who,  though   no   ray   hr. 
shone, 
Waits  not,  nor  sleeps,  but  laughs  all  rest  to 
scorn, 
The  demon-bird  that  crows  his  hideous  jeer. 
Restless,  remorseless,  hateful  Chanticleer. 

One  did  I  say  ?     Nay,  hear  them  as  they  cry ; 

Six  more  accept  the  challenge  of  the  foe : 
From  six  stretched  necks  six  more  must  make 
reply, 
Echo,  re-echo  and  prolong  the  crow. 
First  shrieking  singly,  then  their  notes  they 

mix 
In  one  combined  cacophony  of  six. 

Miscalled  of  poets  "  herald  of  the  day," 
Spirit  of  evil,  vain  and  wanton  bird. 

Was  there  then  none  to  beg  a  moment's  stay 
Ere  for  thy  bemg.Fate  decreed  the  word? 

Could  not  Asclepias,  when  he  ceased  to  be, 

Take  to  the  realms  of  death  thy  tribe  and 
thee  .> 

What  boots  it  thus  to  question .?  for  thou  art, 
And  still  shalt  be;  but  never  canst  be  still. 

Destined  at  midnight  thus  to  play  thy  part. 
And  when  all  else  is  silent  to  be  shrill. 

Yea,  as  I  lie  all  sleepless  in  the  dark, 

I  love  not  those  who  housed  thee  in  the  Ark» 

Punch. 


THE   CHRISTMAS  TREE. 
Life  still  hath  one  romance  that  naught  can 
bury  — 
Not  Time  himself,  who  coflSns  Life's  ro- 
mances — 
For  still  will  Christmas  gild  the  year's  mis- 
chances 
If  Childhood  comes,  as  here,  to  make  him 

merry  — 
To    kiss    with    lips    more    ruddy    than    the 
cherry  — 
To    smile  with    eyes  outshining  by  their 

glances 
The  Christmas  tree  —  to  dance  with  fairy^ 
dances 
And  crown  his  hoary  brow  with  leaf  and  berry. 

And  as  to  us,  dear  friend,  the  carols  sung 

Are  fresh  as  ever  —  bright  is  yonder  bough 
Of  mistletoe  as  that  which  shone  and  swung 
When  you  and  I  and  Friendship  made  a 

vow 
That  Childhood's   Christmas  still  should 
seal  each  brow  — 
Friendship's,  and  yours,  and  mine  —  and  keep 
us  young. 
Athenseum.  THEODORE  WaTTS. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review.       indeed,  DOt  a  little   remarkable  that   the 
THE  NEW  ASTRONOMY:    ITS   METHODS    type  o£  information  yielded  by  the  spec- 
AND  RESULTS.  troscope  IS  whoUy  distinct  from  that  which 

the  earlier  processes  were  adapted  to 
give.  The  new  method  of  observing 
movements,  and  that  which,  for  conven- 
ience, we  may  speak  of  as  the  telescopic 
method,  are  not,  in  fact,  competitive  con- 
trivances for  obtaining  the  same  results. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  comple- 
mentary, each  being  just  adapted  to  render 
the  kind  of  information  that  the  other  is 
incompetent  to  afford. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression, fixed  star,  is  a  misnomer,  for 
almost  every  star  which  has  been  observed 
long  enough  is  seen  to  be  in  motion.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  at  all  likely  —  nay,  it  is 
infinitely  improbable,  that  such  an  object 
as  a  really  fixed  star  actually  exists. 
When  the  place  of  a  star  has  been  accu- 
rately determined  by  measurements  made 
with  the  meridian  circle,  and  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years  the  place 
of  the  same  star  is  again  determined  by 
observation,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  two  places  disagree.  The  expla- 
nation is,  of  course,  that  the  star  has 
moved  in  the  interval.  Thus  the  constel- 
lations are  becoming  gradually  trans- 
formed by  the  movements  of  the  several 
stars  which  form  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
movements  are  so  slow  that  even  in  thou- 
sands of  years  the  changes  do  not  amount 
to  much  when  regarded  as  a  disturbance 
of  the  configuration.  Thus,  to  take  an 
example,  we  know  the  movements  of  the 
stars  forming  the  Great  Bear  sufficiently 
well  to  be  able  to  sketch  the  position  of 
the  stairs  as  they  were  ten  thousand  years 
ago,  or  as  they  will  be  in  ten  thousand 
years  to  come,  and  though,  no  doubt,  some 
distortion  is  shown  in  each  of  these  pic- 
tures from  the  present  lineaments  of  the 
Great  Bear,  yet  the  identity  of  the  group 
is  in  each  case  well  preserved. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  if  a  star 
should  happen  to  be  darting  directly 
towards  the  observer  or  directly  from  him, 
the  telescopic  method  of  determining  its 
movement  becomes  wholly  inapplicable. 
No  change  in  its  position  could  be  no- 
ticed. It  is,  no  doubt,  conceivable  that 
if  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  earth 


Astronomers  are  at  present  endeavor- 
ing to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  a  new  tool  which  has  recently 
been  placed  in  their  hands.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  rather  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  tool  is  not  exactly  novel  in  principle, 
but  it  is  rather  the  development  of  its 
capabilities  and  its  application  in  new 
directions  that  forms  the  departure  now 
creating  so  much  interest.  We  have 
already  learned  much  by  its  aid,  while  the 
expectation  of  further  discoveries  is  so 
well  founded  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
any  time  since  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope the  prospects  of  the  practical  as- 
tronomer have  seemed  so  bright  as  they 
are  at  this  moment. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  astronomical 
research  it  was  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  specially  claimed 
attention,  and  it  was  with  reference  to 
these  movements  that  the  great  classical 
achievements  of  the  science  have  been 
made.  But  within  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  the  most  striking  discoveries  in 
observational  astronomy  have  been  chiefly 
though  by  no  means  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
spectroscope  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  and  others  that  has  disclosed  to  some 
extent  the  material  elements  present  in 
the  stars,  as  well  as  in  comets  and  the 
distant  nebulae.  Now,  however,  it  seems 
as  if  the  spectroscope  were  for  the  future 
to  be  utilized  not  merely  for  that  chemical 
examination  of  objects  which  is  in  the 
scope  of  no  other  method,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  advancing  in  a  particular  way 
our  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  results  already 
obtained  are  of  a  striking  and  interesting 
description,  and  it  is  to  their  exposition 
and  development  that  this  article  is  de- 
voted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  application  of  the  spectroscope 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  not 
merely  to  be  regarded  as  an  improvement 
superseding  the  older  methods  of  deter- 
mining the   movements  of  stars.     It  is. 
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were  determined,  and  if  the  investioration 
were  repeated  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  then  the  differences  between  the 
two  distances  would  j^ive  an  indication  of 
the  star's  movement  along  the  line  of  sight 
during  the  interval.  But  we  may  say  at 
once  that  such  a  method  of  research  is 
wholly  impracticable.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  star-distances  is  far  too  imperfect  for 
the  successful  application  of  this  method. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  prospect  of 
any  improvements  in  practical  astronomy 
which  could  enable  us  to  detect  move- 
ments of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight  in  the 
way  suggested.  Certainly  it  offers  no  hope 
of  a  method  which  could  compare  for  a 
moment  in  simplicity  or  precision  with 
the  beautiful  spectroscopic  process.  Of 
course  if  a  star  were  moving  in  the  line  of 
sight,  there  must  be  a  certain  change  in 
its  apparent  lustre  corresponding  to  the 
changes  in  its  distance,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  by  careful  measurements  of 
the  brightness  of  a  star  conducted  from 
time  to  time,  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
as  to  the  speed  with  which  it  was  moving. 
But  the  application  of  such  a  process  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  available  methods. 
It  would  take  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before  even  the  most  rapidly  moving  star 
would  experience  a  change  that  would  sen- 
sibly affect  its  lustre;  and  even  if  we  had 
the  means  of  measuring  with  precision  the 
light  emitted,  our  results  would  still  be 
affected  by  the  possible  fluctuations  in  the 
star's  intrinsic  brightness.  It  is  thus 
manifest  that  the  resources  of  the  older 
astronomy  were  quite  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  astronomers  when  it 
became  necessary  to  learn  the  movements 
of  the  stars  to  us  or  from  us  as  well  as  the 
movements  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
vision,  which  had  always  been  the  subject 
of  much  investigation.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  spectroscope  comes  in  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  in  the  armory  of  the  astronomer. 
It  tells  exactly  what  the  older  methods 
were  unable  to  tell,  and  it  does  so  with  a 
certainty  and  a  facility  that  suggest  vast 
possibilities  for  the  spectroscopic  process 
in  the  future.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  branches  of 
physical  science  are  interwoven.    But  the 


principle  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  astron- 
omers for  many  years.  It  is  the  facility 
and  success  attending  its  recent  applica- 
tion that  has  now  aroused  so  much  inter- 
est. Once  it  became  certain  that  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  expressed  a 
great  truth  of  nature,  a  certain  deduction 
from  that  truth  became  almost  obvious. 
It  was,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  practical  application  of  this  deduction 
to  astronomical  research  would  be  feasi- 
ble. That  it  has  provtd  to  be  so  in  any 
degree  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  while  it 
now  appears  susceptible  of  developments 
to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have  been 
dreamed  of. 

The  logic  of  the  new  method  is  simple 
enough.  Our  eyes  are  so  constituted  that 
when  a  certain  number  of  ethereal  vibra- 
tions per  second  are  received  by  the 
nerves  of  the  retina  the  brain  interprets 
the  effect  to  mean  that  a  ray  of,  let  us 
sa\',  red  light  has  entered  the  eye.  A  cer- 
tain larger  number  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond is  similarly  understood  by  the  brain 
to  imply  the  presence  of  blue  light  on  the 
retina.  Each  particular  hue  of  the  spec- 
trum—  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet  —  is  associated  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  vibrations  per  second. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  interpretation 
we  put  on  any  ray  of  light  depends  solely, 
as  far  as  its  hue  is  concerned,  on  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  produced  on 
the  retina.  Increase  that  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  any  way,  then  the  hue  shifts 
towards  one  nearer  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum;  decrease  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  and  the  hue  shifts  along 
the  spectrum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent 
that  the  hue  of  a  light  as  interpreted  by 
the  eye  will  undergo  modification  if  the 
source  from  which  the  light  radiates  is 
moving  towards  us  or  moving  from  us. 
In  order  to  expound  the  matter  simply  I 
shall  suppose  a  case  of  a  rather  simpler 
type  than  any  which  we  actually  find  in 
nature.  Let  us  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  star  emitting  light  of  a  pure  green  color 
corresponding  to  a  tint  near  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum.  This  star  pours  forth  each 
second  a  certain  number  of  vibrations 
appropriate  to  its  particular  color,  and  il 
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the  star  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the  eye, 
then,  we  assume,  the  vibrations  will  be 
received  on  the  retina  at  the  same  inter- 
vals as  those  with  which  the  star  emits 
them.  Consequently  we  shall  perceive 
the  star  to  be  green.  But  now  suppose 
that  the  star  is  hurrying  towards  us,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  number  of  vibrations  re- 
ceived in  a  second  by  the  eye  will  undergo 
an  increase.  For  the  relative  movement 
's  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  rushing 
towards  the  star.  In  this  case  we  advance, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  the  waves,  and  conse- 
quently receive  them  at  less  intervals  than 
if  we  were  to  wait  for  their  arrival.  Many 
illustrations  can  be  given  of  the  simple 
principle  here  involved.  Suppose  that  a 
number  of  soldiers  are  walking  past  in 
single  file,  and  that  while  the  observer 
stands  still  twenty  soldiers  a  minute  pass 
him.  But  now  let  him  walk  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  soldiers,  then,  if  his 
speed  be  as  great  as  theirs,  he  will  pass 
forty  soldiers  a  minute  instead  of  twenty. 
If  his  speed  were  half  that  of  the  soldiers, 
then  he  would  pass  thirty  a  minute,  so  that 
in  fact  the  speed  with  which  the  observer 
is  moving  could  be  determined  if  he  counts 
the  number  of  soldiers  that  he  passes  per 
minute,  and  makes  a  simple  calculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  ob- 
server walks  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
soldiers;  if  he  maintains  the  same  pace 
that  they  do,  then  it  is  plain  that  no  sol- 
diers at  all  will  pass  him  while  he  walks. 
If  he  moves  at  half  their  rate,  then  ten 
soldiers  will  pass  him  each  minute.  From 
these  considerations  it  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  that  if  the  earth  and  the  star  are 
approaching  each  other,  more  waves  of 
light  per  second  will  be  received  on  the 
retina  than  if  their  positions  are  relatively 
stationary.  But  the  interpretation  which 
the  brain  will  put  on  this  accession  to  the 
number  of  waves  per  second  is  that  the 
hue  of  the  light  is  altered  to  some  shade 
nearer  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  In 
fact,  if  we  could  conceive  the  velocity  with 
which  the  bodies  approached  to  be  suffi- 
ciently augmented,  the  color  of  the  star 
would  seem  to  change  from  green  to  blue, 
from  blue  to  indigo,  from  indigo  to  violet ; 
while,  if  the  pace  were  still  further  in- 
creased, it  is   absolutely  certain  that  the 


waves  would  be  poured  upon  the  retina 
with  such  rapidity  that  no  nerves  there 
present  would  be  competent  to  deal  with 
them,  and  the  star  would  actually  disap- 
pear from  vision.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  the  velocity  required  to 
produce  such  a  condition  as  we  have  sup- 
posed is  altogether  in  excess  of  any  known 
velocities  in  the  celestial  movements. 
The  actual  changes  in  hue  that  the  move- 
ments we  meet  with  are  competent  to  effect 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  given 
as  an  illustration. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  consider  the 
original  green  star  and  the  earth  to  be 
moving  apart  from  each  other.  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  the  number  of  waves  poured 
into  the  eye  is  lessened,  and  accordingly 
the  brain  interprets  this  to  imply  that  the 
hue  of  the  star  has  shifted  from  the  green 
to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the 
speed  with  which  the  bodies  increase  their 
distance  be  sufficiently  large,  the  green 
may  transform  into  a  yellow,  the  yellow 
into  an  orange,  the  orange  into  a  red  ; 
while  a  still  greater  velocity  is,  at  all 
events,  conceivable  which  would  cause  the 
undulations  to  be  received  with  such  slow- 
ness that  the  nature  of  the  light  could  no 
longer  be  interpreted  by  any  nerves  which 
the  eye  contains,  and  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  rapid  motion  away  from  us  the  star 
would  become  invisible.  Here  again  we 
must  add  the  remark  that  the  actual  veloc- 
ities animating  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  extreme 
results  now  indicated. 

However,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  celestial  bodies  it  seems  impossible 
that  "any  change  of  hue  recognizable  by 
the  eye  could  be  attributed  to  movement 
in  the  line  of  sight.  Nor  does  this  merely 
depend  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
velocities  are  too  small  to  produce  such 
an  effect.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  case  of  a  star  which  dispenses  light  of 
perfect  simplicity  of  composition  is  one 
that  can  hardly  exist  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  certain  approach  to  it  in  one  or 
two  remarkable  cases.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  usual  for  the  light  from  a  star 
to  be  of  a  highly  composite  type,  includ- 
ing rays  not  only  from   all  parts  of  the 
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visual  specfrum,  but  also  of  rays  belonging 
to  the  ultra-violet  region,  as  well  as  others 
beyond  the  extreme  red  end.  The  effect 
of  the  retreat  of  a  star,  so  far  as  its  color 
is  concerned,  is  that  though  the  green  is 
shifted  a  little  towards  the  red,  a  bluish 
hue  moves  up  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
green,  and  as  a  similar  effect  takes  place 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  spectrum, 
the  total  appearance  is  unaltered. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  afford  a  precise 
means  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  shift 
due  to  motion.  If  the  movement  of  the 
star  be  towards  us  then  the  whole  system 
of  lines  is  shifted  towards  the  blue  end, 
whereas  it  moves  towards  the  red  end 
when  the  star  is  hastening  from  us.  The 
amount  of  the  shift  is  a  measure  of  the 
speed  of  the  movement.  This  is  the  con- 
sideration which  brings  the  process  within 
the  compass  of  practical  astronomy.  We 
need  not  here  discuss  the  appliances,  op- 
tical, mechanical,  and  photographic,  by 
which  an  unexpected  degree  of  precision 
has  been  given  to  the  measurements.  It 
seems  that  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Vogel 
and  Keeler  it  is  possible  in  favorable  cases 
to  obtain  determinations  of  the  velocities 
of  objects  in  the  line  of  sight  with  a  degree 
of  precision  which  leaves  no  greater  mar- 
gin for  doubt  than  about  five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount.  It  is  truly  astounding 
that  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  should  be 
attainable  under  conditions  of  such  diffi- 
culty. It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  distance  of  the  object  is  here  immate- 
rial, unless  in  so  far  as  the  reduction  in 
the  brilliancy  of  the  star  owing  to  its  dis- 
tance involves  a  difficulty  in  making  the 
observations. 

As  the  first  illustration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary results  that  are  now  being  obtained 
by  the  application  of  the  new  process,  I 
take  the  case  of  the  celebrated  variable 
Algol.  This  star  is  a  well-known  object 
to  all  star-gazers  ;  it  lies  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Perseus,  and  its  vagaries  attracted 
notice  in  early  times.  In  ages  when  the 
stars  were  worshipped  as  divinities  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  star 
whose  light  varied  in  any  extraordinary 
manner  should  naturally  be  viewed  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion  as  contrasted 
with  stars  that  dispense  their  beams  with 
uniformity.  It  was  doubtless  a  feeling  of 
this  kind  which  rendered  Algol  a  star  of 
questionable  import  to  the  ancient  stu- 
dents of  the  heavens.  It  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  Demon  Star,  for  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  name  by  which  we  now 
know  it.     As  to  the  peculiarities  of  Algol 


which  have  given  it  notoriety,  these  are 
very  simply  described.  For  two  days  and 
ten  hours  the  star  remains  of  uniform 
lustre,  being  ranked  about  the  second  mag- 
nitude; then  a  decline  of  brightness  sets 
in,  and  the  star  in  a  few  hours  parts  with 
three-fifths  of  its  brightness.  At  the  lowest 
point  it  remains  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  the  brilliancy  commences  to 
increase,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  more 
Algol  has  resumed  its  original  character. 
The  entire  period  required  for  the  decline 
and  the  rise  is  about  ten  hours,  and  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  changes  has  been  deter- 
mined with  much  accuracy,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent two  days,  twenty  hours,  forty-eight 
minutes,  fifty-two  seconds.  The  length  of 
the  period  seems  to  undergo  some  trifling 
fluctuations  of  a  few  seconds,  but  on  the 
whole  the  permanence  of  the  system  is  a 
striking  part  of  the  phenomenon.  Con- 
sidering that  these  changes  can  be  ob- 
served without  any  telescope,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  have  been  known  for 
centuries.  Indeed,  it  fortunately  happens 
that  there  is  a  smaller  star  near  Algol 
which  serves  as  a  convenient  standard 
of  comparison.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances Algol  is  much  brighter  than  its 
neighbor,  but  when  it  sinks  to  its  lowest 
point  it  then  happens  that  the  two  stars 
have  almost  equal  lustre.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  that  the  mystery  of 
the  variability  of  Algol  has  been  at  last 
revealed  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  De- 
mon Star  has  received  its  true  interpreta- 
tion. 

It  had  been  suggested  long  ago  that  the 
loss  of  light  might  be  due  to  an  eclipse  of 
the  brilliant  star  by  some  dark  companion  ; 
indeed,  this  theory  seemed  to  hold  the 
field,  inasmuch  as  its  only  rival  was  one 
which  supposed  Algol  to  be  a  revolving 
body  darker  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
This,  however,  was  easily  shown  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  observed  facts  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  waxed  and 
waned  in  a  single  cycle  of  change.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  to  subject  the  eclipse 
theory  to  any  decisive  test  until  astron- 
omers were  provided  with  the  means  of 
measuring  the  velocity  of  approach  or  re- 
treat along  the  line  of  sight.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  dark  companion  was  therefore 
almost  destitute  of  support  from  observa- 
tions until  Vogel  made  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery. 

Applying  the  improved  spectrographic 
process  to  Algol,  he  deternr.ined  on  one 
night  that  Algol  was  retreating  at  a  speed 
of  twenty-six  miles  a  second.  This  in 
itself  is  a  striking  fact,  but  of  course  the 
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velocity  is  not  an  exceptionally  large  one 
for  celestial  movements.  We  know  of  one 
star  at  least  which  moves  half-a-dozen 
times  as  fast.  When,  however,  Vogel 
came  to  repeat  his  observations  he  found 
that  Algol  was  again  moving  with  the 
same  velocity,  but  this  time  the  movement 
was  towards  the  earth  instead  of  from  it. 
Here  was  indeed  a  singular  circumstance 
demanding  the  careful  examination  which 
it  speedily  received.  It  appeared  that  the 
movements  of  Algol  to  and  fro  were  strictly 
periodic;  that  is  to  say,  for  one  day 
and  ten  hours  the  star  is  moving  towards 
us,  and  then  for  a  like  time  it  moves 
from  us,  the  maximum  speed  in  each  ad- 
vance or  retreat  being  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, namely,  twenty-six  miles  a  second. 
The  interest  awakened  by  this  discovery 
culminates  when  it  appears  that  this  move- 
ment to  and  fro  is  directly  associated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  variation  of 
Algol's  lustre.  It  is  invariably  found  that 
every  time  the  movement  of  retreat  is 
completed,  the  star  loses  its  brilliance,  and 
regains  it  again  at  the  commencement  of 
the  return  movement.  It  is  thus  plain 
that  the  changes  in  brilliance  of  the  star 
bear  an  important  relation  to  the  periodic 
movement.  Here  was  an  important  step 
taken.  For  the  next  advance  in  this  re- 
markable investigation  we  have  to  depend, 
not  on  our  instruments,  but  on  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  We  have  spoken  of  Algol  as 
moving  to  and  fro,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  star  to 
run  along  a  straight  line  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, stop,  turn  back,  again  retrace  its 
movement,  stop,  and  again  return.  Such 
movement  is  simply  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  motion.  We  can,  however,  easily  as- 
certain that  there  is  a  type  of  motion  pos- 
sible for  Algol  which  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  results  of  the  spectroscopic  re- 
search and  also  be  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  motion.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  Algol  is  moving  in  a  path 
which  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  a  circle. 
In  this  it  would  only  be  moving  as  does 
the  moon,  or  the  earth,  or  any  of  the  other 
planets.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  Algol  is 
directed  so  that  it  passes  near  the  earth. 
During  the  description  of  one  semicircle 
Algol  will  be  coming  towards  us,  while 
during  the  other  semicircle  it  will  be  going 
from  us,  and  thus  the  observed  facts  of  the 
movement  are  conciliated  with  the  laws  of 
motion.  Of  course,  this  involves  a  cer- 
tain periodic  shift  in  the  position  of  Algol 
in  the  heavens.  It  must,  for  instance, 
when  moving  most  rapidly  from  us  be  at  a 


distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
from  the  position  which  it  has  when  mov- 
ing most  rapidly  towards  us.  This  is  true, 
but  the  extent  of  the  shift  of  place  is  far 
too  small  to  be  visible  to  our  instruments. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  size  of 
the  circle  in  which  Algol  revolves  could 
hardly  be  larger  than  is  that  which  the 
rim  of  a  three-penny  bit  would  appear  to 
have  if  viewed  from  a  situation  five  hun- 
dred miles  away.  It  is  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary characteristics  of  the  spectroscopic 
method  that  it  renders  such  an  orbital 
movement  perceptible. 

The  fact  that  Algol  revolves  in  an  orbit 
having  been  thus  demonstrated,  we  can 
again  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  laws  of 
dynamics  to  carry  us  a  step  further.  Such 
a  movement  is  possible  on  one  condition 
and  only  one,  and  that  is  that  there  is  an 
attracting  body  in  the  neighborhood  around 
which  Algol  revolves.  Of  course  the  stu- 
dent of  mechanics  knows  that  in  such  a 
case  each  of  the  bodies  revolves  around 
the  other.  The  essential  point  to  be  no- 
ticed is  that  the  spectroscopic  evidence 
admits  of  no  other  interpretation  save  that 
there  must  be  another  mighty  body  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Algol.  We  had 
already  seen  reason  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  presence  of  such  a  compan- 
ion for  the  Demon  Star,  simply  from  the 
fact  of  its  variability.  There  cannot  be 
any  longer  a  doubt  that  the  mystery  has 
been  solved.  Algol  must  be  attended  by 
a  companion  star,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
as  devoid  of  intrinsic  light  as  the  earth  or 
the  moon,  is  nevertheless  dark  relatively 
to  Algol.  Once  in  each  period  of  revolu- 
tion this  obscure  body  intrudes  between 
the  earth  and  Algol,  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  the  direct  light  from  the  star  and  thus 
producing  the  well-known  effect.  Here 
we  have  such  a  remarkable  concurrence 
between  the  facts  of  observation  and  the 
laws  of  dynamics  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  explanation  they  provide  of  the 
variability  of  this  famous  star. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  point  in 
which  the  facts  can  be  made  to  yield  in- 
formation of  even  a  more  striking  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  it  is  unique  of  its  kind. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  stars  in 
general  show  no  appreciable  disks  even  in 
our  best  telescopes.  In  fact  the  better 
the  instrument  the  smaller  does  the  stellar 
point  appear.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated. It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  if 
the  sun  were  to  be  viewed  by  an  observer 
placed  On  the  nearest  of  the  stars  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  its  disk  would  be  no 
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greater  than  an  eagle  would  seem  if  soar- 


ing overhead  at  an  altitude  three  times  as 
great  as  the  distance  of  New  Zealand  be- 
neath our  feet.  Of  course,  no  instrument 
whatever  would  render  the  dimensions  of 
such  an  object  perceptible,  though  such  is 
the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  perception  of 
light  that  the  eye  may  be  able  to  detect 
the  radiation  from  a  self-luminous  object 
which  is  itself  too  small  to  form  an  image 
of  recognizable  dimensions  on  the  retina. 
The  stars,  of  course,  are  suns  often  com- 
parable with,  and  often  far  exceeding,  our 
own  sun  in  lustre  and  dimensions,  but 
their  distance  is  far  too  large  to  enable  us 
to  measure  their  diameters  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  observatory.  Even  if 
the  stars  were  brought  towards  the  earth 
so  that  their  distances  were  reduced  to  a 
tenth  of  what  they  are  at  this  moment,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  any  one  of 
them  would  be  even  then  seen  clearly 
enough  to  enable  us  to  perceive  its  diam- 
eter. This  statement  becomes  the  more 
significant  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  several  cases  in  which,  though 
we  are  not  able  to  measure  the  dimensions 
of  stars,  yet  we  are  able  to  weigh  them. 
If  the  period  of  revolution  of  a  binary 
star  has  been  determined,  and  if  the  dis- 
tance of  the  pair  from  the  sun  is  also 
known,  we  then  have  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  compare  the  mass  of  the 
binary  system  with  that  of  the  sun.  It 
will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  first 
observations  which  declare  the  actual 
dimensions  of  a  star  merit  the  utmost 
attention.  They  constitute  a  distinct  and 
important  departure  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe.  It  is  surely  a  noteworthy 
epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy  when, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  apply  the 
celestial  callipers  to  gauge  the  diameter  of 
a  star.  So  far  as  surveying  and  measur- 
ing goes,  this  is  the  most  significant  piece 
of  work  in  sidereal  astronomy  since  the 
epoch,  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  deter- 
mination of  a  stellar  distance  first  emerged 
from  the  mistiness  of  mere  guess  work 
and  took  a  respectable  position  among  the 
solved  problems  of  astronomy.  Nor  is 
our  gratification  at  the  result  of  Vogel's 
striking  work  lessened  by  the  fact  of  its 
unexpectedness.  Who  would  have  pre- 
dicted some  few  years  ago  that  the  spec- 
troscope was  to  be  the  instrument  to  which 
we  should  be  indebted  for  the  means  of 
putting  a  measuring  tape  round  the  girth 
of  a  star?  The  process  and  the  results 
are  alike  full  of  interest  and  are  of  happy 
augury  for  the  future. 

To  explain  exactly  how  it  is  possible  to 


deduce  the  diameter  of  Algol  from  the 
known  facts  of  its  movement  would  lead 
into  some  technicalities  that  need  not  be 
here  mentioned.  But  the  principle  of  the 
method  is  so  plain  that  it  would  be  unfit- 
ting to  leave  it  without  some  attempt  at 
exposition.  We  are  first  to  notice  that 
Algol,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
eclipse,  has  lost  about  three-fifths  of  its 
light;  it  therefore  follows  that  the  dark 
satellite  must  have  covered  three-fifths  of 
the  bright  surface.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  the  period  of  maximum  obscuration 
is  about  twenty  minutes,  and  that  we  know 
the  velocity  of  the  bright  star.  These 
facts,  added  to  our  knowledge  that  ten 
hours  is  required  for  the  brilliancy  to  sink 
from  and  regain  its  original  lustre,  enable 
the  sizes  of  the  two  globes  to  be  found. 
There  is  only  one  element  of  uncertainty 
in  the  matter.  We  have  assumed  that  the 
densities  of  the  two  bodies  are  the  same. 
Of  course,  this  may  not  be  the  case,  and  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  unfounded,  then  some 
modification  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
numerical  elements  now  provisionally  as- 
signed. There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  so  far  as  the  substantial  fea- 
tures of  the  Algol  system  are  concerned, 
the  elements  given  by  Vogel  may  be 
accepted.  Let  us  endeavor  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  what  Algol  and  its  companion 
are  like.  It  is  worth  making  the  attempt, 
because,  as  we  have  already  said,  Algol  is 
the  first  star  among  "yonder  hundred  mil- 
lion spheres  "  of  which  the  dimensions  are 
approximately  known.  First  we  are  to 
think  of  Algol  itself.  It  is  indeed  a  vast 
object,  a  glowing  globe,  a  veritable  sun, 
much  larger  than  our  own.  The  diameter 
of  the  sun  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
almost  two  hundred  thousand  miles  to 
make  it  as  great  as  that  of  Algol.  But  we 
may  exhibit  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  bodies  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner. Imagine  two  globes,  each  as  large  as 
our  sun  ;  let  those  two  be  rolled  into  one, 
and  we  have  a  globe  of  the  splendid  pro- 
portions of  Algol.  But  now  for  a  singular 
circumstance  which  indicates  the  variety 
of  types  of  sun  which  the  heavens  offer  to 
our  study.  Though  Algol  is  twice  as  big 
as  the  sun  it  is  not  twice  as  heavy.  It  is 
indeed  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  bulk  of  Algol,  its 
weight  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  sun. 
The  sun  itself  has  a  density  about  a  fourth 
that  of  the  earth,  or  but  little  more  than 
the  density  of  water,  yet  Algol  has  a  den- 
sity which  is  much  less  than  that  of  water, 
in  fact,  this  globe  is  apparently  not  much 
heavier  than  if  it  were  made  of  cork.     We 
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are,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  average 
density  of  the  star.  No  doubt  its  central 
portions  must  be  dense  enough,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions  that 
the  greater  part  of  Algol  must  be  composed 
of  matter  in  a  gaseous  state.  Of  course, 
such  a  state  of  things  is  already  known  to 
exist  in  matiy  celestial  bodies.  The  fig- 
ures that  have  been  arrived  at  must  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  a  possible  correc- 
tion, but  it  is  difficult  to  repress  all  feelings 
of  enthusiasm  at  a  moment  when,  for  the 
first  time,  so  startling  an  extension  has 
been  given  to  our  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse. And  now,  as  to  the  dark  compan- 
ion of  Algol.  Here  is  an  object  which  we 
never  have  seen,  and  apparently  never  can 
expect  to  see,  but  yet  we  have  been  able 
not  only  to  weigh  it  and  to  measure  it,  but 
also  to  determine  its  movements.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  companion  of  Algol  is  about 
the  same  size  as  our  sun,  but  has  a  mass 
only  one-fourth  as  great.  This  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  globe  of  matter  which 
must  be  largely  in  the  gaseous  state,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  devoid  of 
intrinsic  luminosity.  We  may  compare 
this  body  with  the  planet  Saturn;  of 
course,  the  latter  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
the  companion  to  Algol,  but  the  two  globes 
seem  to  agree  fairly  well  as  to  density. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  movements  of 
the  dark  companion  of  Algol,  we  can  learn 
little,  except  what  the  laws  of  dynamics 
may  teach  ;  but  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired is  founded  on  such  well-understood 
principles  that  it  leaves  us  in  no  uncer- 
tainty. It  would  be  a  natural  assumption 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  obeyed  and 
must  be  obeyed  in  the  stellar  systems.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  surprising  if  that  law 
which  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
bodies  in  the  solar  system  should  not  be 
found  to  prevail  in  the  sidereal  systems 
also.  Everything  would  justify  us  in  the 
anticipation  that  this  is  so.  Have  we  not 
learned  to  a  large  extent  the  actual  nature 
of  the  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  stars.?  We  find  that 
the  ingredients  of  these  other  suns  are  in 
the  main  identical  with  those  which  exist 
in  our  own  sun  and  in  the  earth  itself.  If 
iron  attracts  iron  by  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  solar  system,  why  should  not  iron 
attract  iron  in  the  sidereal  systems  as 
well  ?  But  we  are  not  dependent  solely  on 
this  presumption  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
important  fact  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  not  confined  to  the  solar  system.  The 
movements  of  binary  stars  have  been 
studied,  and  it  has  been  invariably  found 
that  the  phenomena  observed  are  compat- 


ible with  the  supposition  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  prevails  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  would  not,  however,  be  correct 
to  assert,  as  has  been  sometimes  done, 
that  the  facts  of  the  binary  systems 
actually  prove  that  gravitation  is  the  all- 
compelling  force  there  as  here.  The 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  us  in  ex- 
pressing the  matter  quite  so  forcibly.  The 
binary  stars  are  so  remote  that  the  obser- 
vations which  we  are  enabled  to  make  are 
wanting  in  the  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision which  we  can  give  to  such  work 
when  applied  to  the  bodies  of  our  own 
system.  It  is  quite  possible  for  mathe- 
matical ingenuity  to  devise  a  wholly  arbi- 
trary and  imaginary  system  of  force,, 
which  might  explain  the  facts  of  binary 
stars,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe 
them,  on  quite  another  hypothesis  than 
the  simple  law  that  the  attraction  between 
two  particles  varies  with  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance.  No  one,  however,  will  be 
likely  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, pure  and  simple,  which  prevails  in 
the  celestial  spaces,  and  consequently  we 
are  able  to  make  use  of  it  to  explain  the 
circumstances  attending  the  movement  of 
Algol's  dark  companion. 

This  body  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  moves  is  double 
as  great  as  that  of  Algol,  so  that  it  travels 
over  as  many  miles  in  a  second  as  an  ex- 
press train  can  get  over  in  an  hour.  It 
revolves  with  apparent  uniformity  in  an 
orbit  which  must  be  approximately  circu- 
lar, and  it  completes  its  journey  in  the 
brief  period  given  above,  which  indicates 
the  time  of  variability.  So  far  the  move- 
ments of  Algol  and  its  companion  are  not 
very  dissimilar  to  movements  in  the  solar 
system  with  which  we  are  already  familiar;: 
but  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  Algol 
system  presents  features  wholly  without 
parallel  in  the  planetary  movements.  It 
is  that  the  two  bodies  are  so  very  close 
together.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
they  seem  close  by  ordinary  standards  — 
for  is  not  their  distance  always  some  three 
million  miles  ?  This  is,  however,  an  un- 
usually short  distance  when  compared 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  two  globes- 
themselves.  The  dimensions  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  appreciated  by  the  simple 
illustration  of  taking  a  shilling  and  a  six- 
pence and  placing  them  so  that  the  dis- 
tance from  rim  to  rim  is  two  inches.  The 
smaller  coin  will  represent  the  dark  satel- 
lite and  the  larger  one  Algol,  fairly  correct 
as  to  position  and  dimensions.  Viewed 
in  this  way  it  is  evident  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  globes  bear  a  monstrous  pro- 
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proportion  to  their  distance  apart  when 
compared  with  the  more  familiar  planets 
and  satellites  of  our  system.  The  tides 
in  such  a  case  must  be  of  a  magnitude 
and  importance  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception from  our  experiences  of  such 
agencies  here. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject 
of  Algol  because  it  was  fitting  to  give 
due  emphasis  to  the  remarkable  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  took  place  when,  for  the  first  time, 
we  became  able  to  measure  the  size  of  a 
star. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  difficult 
test-objects  on  which  a  telescope  can  be 
directed  are  some  of  those  double  stars  of 
which  the  components  have  a  suitable 
distance.  If  the  two  stars  be  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  subtend  at  our  system  an 
angle  not  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second,  then  the  telescopic  separation  of 
the  two  components  is  a  feat  to  tax  the 
powers  of  the  most  perfect  instrument, 
and  the  eye  of  the  most  accomplished  ob- 
server. It  may,  however,  happen  that 
there  are  double  stars  of  which  the  compo- 
nents are  much  closer  than  this.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  our  being  able  to  effect  a  visual  decom- 
position of  the  pair  into  its  components. 
The  spectroscopic  process  has,  however, 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  striking  method 
■for  detecting  the  existence  of  double  stars, 
so  extraordinarily  difficult  that  even  if  the 
components  were  hundreds  of  times  far- 
ther apart  than  they  actually  are  they 
would  still  fall  short  of  the  necessary  dis- 
tance at  which  they  must  be  situated  be- 
fore they  can  be  separated  telescopically. 
Indeed,  we  have  here  obtained  an  acces- 
sion to  our  power  so  remarkable  that  we 
bave  not  yet  been  able  even  to  feel  the 
limits  within  which  its  application  must  be 
confined.  As  an  illustration  of  this  proc- 
ess I  shall  take  a  star  which  is  probably  as 
famous  as  Algol  itself.  It  is  Mizar,  the 
middle  star  of  the  three  which  form  the 
tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  Mizar  has  in  its 
vicinity  the  small  star  Alcor,  which  is  now 
so  easily  seen  as  to  make  it  hard  for  us  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  proverb, 
*'  He  can  see  Alcor."  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  the  lustre  of  Alcor  may  have 
waxed  greater  since  ancient  times.  The 
relationship  between  Mizar  and  Alcor  is 
closer  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  contiguity  on  the  sky. 
Their  proximity  is  not  an  accident  of  sit- 
uation, as  is  the  case  in  some  other  in- 
stances when  two  stars  happen  to  lie  in 
©early  the  same  line  of  vision.     The  asso- 


ciation of  Alcor  and  Mizar  is  rendered 
highly  probable  from  the  fact  that  they 
move  together  in  parallel  directions  and 
with  the  same  velocity.  But  this  is  the 
least  of  the  circumstances  that  gives  Mizar 
its  interest.  The  star  itself  is  a  double 
of  the  easiest  type,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
of  striking  interest  and  beauty.'  Every  pos- 
sessor of  a  telescope,  large  or  small,  knows 
Mizar  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  ob- 
jects wherewith  to  delight  the  friends  that 
visit  his  observatory,  by  a  glimpse  at  a 
double  star  which  is  both  easy  to  discern 
and  remarkable  in  character.  This  is  the 
second  noteworthy  point  about  Mizar;  but 
now  for  the  third  and  last,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  has  only 
lately  been  ascertained  by  a  discovery 
which  will  take  its  place  in  the  history  of 
astronom}'  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
process  in  the  study  of  things  sidereal. 

Professor  Pickering  has,  as  is  well 
known,  been  extremely  successful  in  ob- 
taining photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the 
stars.  Sufficient  means  having  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  Mrs.  Draper,  he 
has  applied  himself  with  remarkable  re- 
sults to  the  compilation  of  the  Henry 
Draper  Memorial.  The  photographs  of 
the  spectra  of  the  stars  that  he  has  thus 
obtained  exhibit  a  fulness  of  detail  that 
some  years  ago  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  even  in  photographs  of  the  solar 
spectrum  itself.  Among  the  stars  sub- 
jected to  his  camera  was  Mizar,  and  the 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  its  princi- 
pal component  exhibited,  as  other  stellar 
spectra  did,  a  profusion  of  dark  lines. 
These  photographs  being  repeated  at  dif- 
ferent dates,  it  was  natural  to  compare 
them  together,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
lines  sometimes  appeared  double  and 
sometimes  single.  So  striking  a  circum- 
stance, of  course,  demanded  closer  inves- 
tigation, and  presently  it  appeared  that  this 
opening  and  closing  of  the  lines  was  a 
periodical  phenomenon.  The  interval  be- 
tween one  maximum  opening  of  the  lines 
and  the  next  was  fifty-two  days.  If  the 
star  were  a  single  object,  then  this  phe- 
nomenon would  be  inexplicable.  It  was 
plain  that  the  object  could  not  be  a  single 
star;  it  must  consist  of  a  pair  extremely 
close  together,  and  in  rapid  revolution. 
The  doubling  of  the  lines  will  then  be 
readily  intelligible.  When  one  of  the 
components  is  moving  towards  us  while 
the  other  is  moving  from  us,  all  the  lines 
belonging  to  one  system  are  shifted  one 
way,  and  all  those  belonging  to  the  other 
system  are  shifted  the  other  way,  the  effect 
on  the  spectrum  being  that  the  lines  ap- 
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pear  doubled.  When  the  stars  are  moving 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  sight,  then 
their  relative  velocities  towards  the  earth 
are  equal,  and  the  lines  close  up  again. 
We  thus  at  once  learn  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  two  components.  The 
lines  must  open  out  twice  in  each  circuit, 
and  consequently  we  have  as  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  numerical  facts  of  the  sys- 
tem that  the  period  of  its  revolution  is  a 
hundred  and  four  days.  It  is,  however,  a 
peculiarity  of  the  spectroscopic  process 
that  it  provides  us  with  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  amount  by 
which  the  lines  open  when  they  separate 
admits  of  accurate  measurement,  and  as 
this  depends  on  the  velocities,  it  follows 
that  we  obtain  a  determination  of  these 
velocities.  It  thus  appears  that  the  speed 
with  which  each  of  the  component  stars 
moves  is  about  fifty  miles  a  second.  As, 
therefore,  we  know  the  pace  at  which  the 
stars  are  moving,  and  the  time  they  need 
for  the  journey,  we  know  how  large  their 
path  is,  and  thus  we  infer  that  the  distance 
of  the  components  is,  speaking  roundly, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles.  But  now  we  are  enabled  to  draw  a 
remarkable  inference.  We  know  the  size 
of  the  orbits,  and  we  know  the  time  in 
which  the  revolutions  are  accomplished. 
It  is  the  mathematician  who  enables  the 
mass  of  the  bodies  to  be  determined,  and 
the  result  is  not  a  little  astonishing.  It 
tells  us  that  the  mass  of  the  two  compo- 
nent stars  which  form  Mizar  is  not  less 
than  forty  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of 
the  sun.  Here  is  indeed  a  result  equally 
striking  on  account  of  the  method  by  which 
it  is  obtained  and  of  the  startling  charac- 
ter of  the  conception  to  which  it  leads. 
Remember  that  in  all  this  the  distance  of 
the  star  from  the  earth  is  not  concerned, 
for  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
are  absolutely  independent  of  the  distance 
at  which  the  star  may  happen  to  be  placed. 
We  already  knew  the  masses  of  some  few 
binary  stars  by  the  application  of  the  older 
process,  but  in  all  such  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  star's  distance.  This  is 
always  a  precarious  element,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  wholly  out  of  our 
power  to  discover  it.  Now,  however,  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  large  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  stars,  their  masses, 
and  their  movements,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  distances  may  be  too  vast  to 
be  appreciated  by  any  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

The  instances  that  have  been  given  will 
suffice  to  show  the  versatility  of  the  new 


method.  It  is  the  alliance  of  photography 
with  spectroscopy  that  makes  the  present 
time  so  full  of  promise.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  two  arts  has  gone  on  simulta« 
neously,  and  the  quantity  of  detail  that  is 
contained  in  such  photographs  of  stellar 
spectra  as  those  which  have  been  recently 
obtained  by  Professor  Pickering  and  by 
Mr  Lockyer  shows  the  immensity  of  the 
field  that  now  invites  exploration. 

Robert  S.  Ball. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
THE  VICAR'S  SECRET. 

The  windows  at  the  rear  of  Acton 
Chase,  an  old  house  in  Worcestershire, 
look  out  on  a  quaint  bowling-green  fianked 
by  yew  hedges,  and  backed  by  a  stream 
of  good  size,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
a  sparsely  timbered  slope  leads  up  to  the 
home  farm,  and  to  half-a-dozen  farms  be- 
sides, which  once  formed  the  Chase. 
Zigzag  up  this  slope  runs  a  track  — 
probably  it  has  so  run  for  centuries,  for 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  good  ford  —  which  in 
spring  is  almost  invisible,  but  in  autuma 
is  brown  and  rutty.  The  Chase  has  long 
been  a  Roman  Catholic  house,  and  up 
this  track  dead-and-gone  squires,  debarred 
from  much  converse  with  their  neighbors, 
have  gone  to  hunt,  mornings  innumerable ; 
so  that  even  to-day  people  sitting  in  the 
garden  towards  evening  are  constantly 
seeing  them  come  trailing  home,  their 
horses  jaded,  and  themselves  calling  for 
the  black-jack. 

Our  story,  however,  is  not  of  these,  but 
of  two  men  who  strolled  down  this  path 
on  an  evening  no  farther  back  than  last 
August.  They  seemed,  outwardly  at  least, 
ill-matched.  The  one,  a  young  fellow 
under  thirty,  fair-haired  and  pink-cheeked, 
and  somewhat  prim-looking,  was  of  middle 
size.  He  was  dressed  as  a  clergyman  — 
more  neatly  and  trimly,  perhaps,  than  the 
average  country  clergyman  dresses.  The 
other  was  probably  the  tallest  and  thin- 
nest man  ever  seen  outside  a  show — a 
man  whose  very  clothes,  his  worn  jacket, 
and  shrunken  knickerbockers,  seemed  to 
share  his  attenuation.  He  looked  like  a 
gamekeeper,  but  was,  in  fact,  the  squire's 
son-in-law,  Long  Jim  Foley, 

"  I  really  cannot  make  you  out,"  he  said, 
as  the  two  sighted  the  house ;  and,  shift- 
ing his  gun  to  the  other  shoulder,  he  took 
occasion  to  glance  comically  at  his  com- 
panion. "What  do  you  do,  old  boy? 
You  never  kill  anything,   unless   it  is  a 
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trout  now  and  then.  Now,  I  could  not 
live  without  killing.  Must  kill  something 
every  day  !  " 

"  And  do  you  ?  " 

"  Seldom  miss,"  rejoined  the  long  man 
cheerfully,  "  except  on  a  hunting  day  when 
we  draw  blank.  Rats,  rabbits,  otters, 
pike,  sometimes  a  hawk,  sometimes,  as 
to-day,  a  brace  of  wood-pigeons.  And 
game  and  foxes  in  their  season.  Must 
kill  something,  my  boy." 

His  companion  glanced  at  him  askance, 
looked  away  again,  and  sighed. 

"  I  say,  what  is  that  for  ?  "  Foley  con- 
tinued, in  the  tone  of  an  aggrieved  man. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  replied  the  other 
dryly,  "what  a  lucky  fellow  you  were  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  kill,  Foley.  That 
is  all." 

The  tall  man  whistled.  "I  say,"  he 
said,  "for  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  week  or  so,  you  are  in  roaring 
spirits,  ain't  you  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  boy;  you  do  not  take  very  kindly 
to  your  bliss.  I  can  see  Patty  flitting 
about  in  the  garden  like  a  big  white  moth, 
waiting,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  a  word  with 
your  reverence ;  and  your  step  lags,  and 
your  face  is  grave,  and  you  incline  to  be 
cynical!     What  is  up?" 

The  younger  man  laughed,  but  not  very 
merrily ;  and  there  was  a  touch  of  sullen- 
ness  in  his  tone  as  he  answered,  "Noth- 
ing!    A  man  cannot  always  be  grinning." 

"No;  hni  pdtd  de  foie  gras  is  not  a 
man's  ordinary  meat,"  retorted  Jim  imper- 
turbably.     "Jones!" 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  other  snappishly. 

"You  are  in  a  mess,  my  boy  —  that  is 
my  opinion  !  Now,  don't  take  this  amiss," 
Jim  continued  with  dry  patience.  "I  am 
within  my  rights.  I  am  one  of  the  family, 
and  if  the  squire  is  blind  and  Patty  is 
inexperienced,  I  am  neither.  And  1  am 
not  going  to  let  this  go  on  until  I  know 
more,  my  boy.  You  have  some  tie  or 
other  which  weighs  on  your  mind  and  of 
which  they  are  ignorant." 

The  young  clergyman  turned  his  face  to 
his  companion,  and  Jim  Foley,  albeit  a  very 
cool  personage,  was  taken  aback  by  the 
change  which  anger  or  some  other  emo- 
tion had  worked  in  it.  Even  the  clergy- 
man's voice  was  altered.  "And  what  if 
I  have  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely,  stopping  short 
so  suddenly  that  the  two  confronted  one 
another.     "What  if  I  have,  Mr.  Foley?" 

Jim  deliberately  shut  his  eyes  and 
opened  them  again,  to  make  sure  that  the 
tragic  spirit,  so  suddenly  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  pleasant  landscape, 
with  its  long  shadows  and  distant  forge- 


note,  was  no  delusion.  Satisfied,  he  rose 
to  the  occasion.  "This,"  he  said,  out- 
wardly unmoved.  "You  must  break  it  — 
get  rid  of  it.     That  is  all,  Jones." 

"And  if  I  cannot?" 

"Will  not,  you  mean." 

"No,  cannot,  cannot!"  replied  the  cler- 
gyman with  vehemence. 

"Then,"  Jim  drawled,  —  "I'm  not  a 
moral  man,  don't  mistake  me  for  a  moment, 
but  I  belong  to  the  family  — your  majesty 
must  go  elsewhere  for  a  wife  !  And  a 
little  late  to  do  so  !  "  he  continued,  a  hard 
ring  in  his  tone.  "What!  you  are  not 
coming  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  1  "  cried  the  other  violently.  And 
without  more,  without  a  word  of  farewell, 
he  turned  his  back  and  strode  away  through 
the  lush  grass  to  a  point  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream,  where  a  plank  bridge  gave 
access  to  the  Chase  outbuildings,  and 
through  them  to  the  village. 

F'oley  stood  awhile  looking  after  him. 
"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  speaking  gently, 
as  if  rallying  himself  on  some  weakness, 
"  1  am  afraid  —  I  really  am  afraid  that  I 
am  a  little  astonished.  I  should  know- 
men  by  now,  and  yet  I  did  think  that  if 
any  one  could  show  a  clean  bill  of  health 
it  was  the  vicar.  He  is  smug,  he  is  almost 
a  prig.  The  old  women  swear  by  him,  and 
the  young  ones  dote  on  him.  They  say 
he  is  on  foot  from  morning  till  night,  and 
not  one  blank  day  in  a  fortnight !  And 
now  —  pheugh  !  I  wonder  whether  I 
ought  to  have  knocked  him  down.  Poor 
little  Patty  !  There  is  not  a  better  girl  in 
the  county  —  except  the  Partridge  !" 

He  looked  down  almost  pathetically 
the  gardens  below   him,  but,  seeing  th 
the  chimneys  of  the  house  were  smokin 
briskly,   bethought    him   of    dinner,   an 
strode  down  to  the  gate  with  his  usual  ai 
of  perfect  insouciance. 

Meanwhile  the  young  clergyman  gaine 
the  side  avenue,  and  walked  on  rapid] 
towards  the  village,  his  eyes  dazzled  b 
the  low  beams  of  the  sun  which  shone 
directly  in  his  face,  and  his  mind  con- 
founded by  the  tumult  of  his  own  thoughts. 
A  crisis  which  he  had  long  foreseen  and 
dreaded,  and  as  often  postponed,  was  now 
imminent,  the  power  to  control  it  gone 
from  his  hands.  He  looked  on  the  past 
with  bitter  regret,  and  forward  with  shame 
as  great.  That  which  had  once  been 
feasible  —  nay,  as  it  seemed  to  him  now, 
almost  easy  —  time  and  he  had  rendered 
impossible.  He  stood  aghast  at  his  own 
1  feebleness,  not  considering  that  the  routine 
of  parish  work  and  the  satisfaction  accru- 
ing from  small  duties  done  —  the  doing  of 
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which  had  after  all  been  no  self-sacrifice, 
no  effort  —  had  weakened  his  moral  fibre, 
even  as  the  peacefulness  of  the  life  about 
him,  and  the  transparent  truthfulness  of 
those  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast  had 
made  the  task  of  disclosure  more  formi- 
dable. He  had  fallen  —  no,  he  had  not 
fallen,  but  he  had  put  off  the  act  which 
honor  demanded  so  long  that,  though  the 
day  of  grace  was  still  with  him,  there 
could  be  no  grace  in  the  doing  of  it. 

The  rooks,  streaming  homeward  in  some 
order  of  their  own,  were  cawing  overhead 
as  he  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 
vicarage  garden,  where  the  great  holly- 
hocks stood  in  rows,  and  the  peaches, 
catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  aslant, 
were  glowing  against  the  southern  gable. 
To  the  stranger — to  the  American,  in 
particular — who  looked  in  as  he  passed, 
it  seemed  a  paradise,  that  vicarage  garden. 
But  —  for  peaches  are  not  peace,  nor  holly- 
hocks either  —  its  owner  passed  through 
it  with  compressed  lips  and  cheeks  still 
tingling.  He  entered  the  porch,  where 
one  or  two  packing-cases  told  of  coming 
changes,  and  then  stood  irresolute  in  the 
cool,  silent  hall,  remembering  that  he  had 
intended  to  dine  at  the  Chase,  and  that 
probably  there  was  nothing  prepared  for 
him  here.  Not  that  he  had  any  appetite, 
but  dinner  was  a  decent  observance,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  just  then  that  not  to  dine 
at  all  would  be  to  lose  his  hold  on  his 
present  life  and  fall  into  unknown  abysses 
before  his  time. 

It  is  well,  when  we  are  badly  off,  to 
consider  how  much  worse  off  a  minute,  a 
few  seconds,  may  see  us.  A  faint  sound 
at  his  elbow  caused  him  to  turn  towards 
the  dining-room.  The  door  was  ajar,  and 
through  the  opening  a  face  was  looking 
out  at  him.  The  young  vicar  did  not 
start,  but  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
seemed  to  stiffen  as  he  gazed.  A  minute, 
and  his  lips  —  while  the  other  face,  with  a 
shifty  smile,  half  mockery,  half  shame, 
returned  his  look  —  formed  the  word 
"Father!" 

It  was  not  audible  two  paces  away,  but 
as  it  fell  the  clergyman  glanced  round  with 
a  stealthy  gesture  of  alarm,  and  at  a  single 
stride  was  in  the  dining-room  and  had  shut 
the  door  behind  him.  The  other  man  — 
a  shambling,  bent  creature,  grey-haired 
and  blear-eyed  and  unwashed,  with  a  beard 
of  a  week's  growth  on  his  chin  —  fell  back 
to  the  table  and  leaned  against  it.  His 
rusty  black  clothes  and  his  boots,  broken 
and  dusty,  seemed  to  partake  of,  rather 
than  to  impart,  the  look  of  decay  and 
misery  which  marked  his  person.    The 


vicar,  with  his  back  against  the  door, 
looked  at  him  and  shuddered,  and  then 
looked  again,  his  face  hard  and  his  eyes 
gloomy.  "  Well  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  low,  stern 
voice,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
What  do  you  do  here  ?  You  know  our 
agreement.  Why  have  you  broken  it, 
sir?" 

The  old  man  pursed  up  his  lips,  and, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  contemplated 
his  questioner  in  silence.  Then  he  said 
suddenly,  "  Blow  the  agreement !  " 

The  vicar  winced  as  if  he  had  been 
struck,  but  he  found  words  again. 

"  If  you  can  do  without  the  money,"  he 
said,  "  so  much  the  better  ;  but " 

*'  Blow  the  money  !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
with  the  same  violence.  Notwithstanding 
his  words,  he  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of 
his  son,  and  to  be  trying  to  gain  cour- 
age by  working  himself  into  a  passion. 
"What  is  money?"  he  continued.  "I 
want  no  money !  I  am  coming  to  live 
with  you.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  going  to  be 
married.  I  heard  of  it,  though  you  kept 
it  close,  my  boy  !  I  heard  of  it,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  '  Good  ;  I  will  go  and  live  with 
my  boy,  and  his  wife  shall  take  care  of  my 
little  comforts.'" 

The  younger  man  shivered.  He  thought 
of  Patty,  and  he  looked  at  the  old  man 
before  him,  sly,  vicious,  gin-sodden  —  and 
his  father!  "You  do  not  want  to  live 
with  me,"  he  answered  coldly.  "You 
could  not  bear  to  live  with  me  for  a  week, 
and  you  know  it  well.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  do  want,  and  why  you  have  left 
Glasgow?" 

"  To  congratulate  you  !  "  the  father  an* 
swered,  with  a  drunken  chuckle.  "  Wal- 
ter Jones  and  Patty  Stanton  —  third  time 
of  asking,  you  know!  Oh,  I  heard  of  it! 
But  not  through  you.  Why,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  sudden  change  to  ferocity, 
"would  you  not  ask  your  own  father  to 
your  wedding,  you  ungrateful  boy?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  vicar  sternly  and 
almost  loudly,  "  he  being  such  as  he  is,  I 
would  not." 

"  Oh,  you  are  ashamed  of  him,  are  you  ? 
You  have  kept  him  dark,  have  you?"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  grinning  with  wicked 
enjoyment  as  he  saw  how  his  son  winced 
at  each  sentence,  how  the  color  went  and 
came  on  his  cheek.  "  Well,  now  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  me  to 
the  squire,  and  to  daughter  Patty,  and  all 
your  friends.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  them.  I  dare  say  you  said  I  was 
dead." 

"  I  have  not  said  you  were  dead." 

"Don't  you  wish  I  was?" 
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"God  keep  me  from  it!"  the  vicar 
moaned. 

On  that,  silently  the  two  men  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  the  one  so  neat, 
clean-shaven,  conventional,  the  other  vile 
with  the  degradation  of  drink.  Though 
the  windows  stood  open,  the  room  was 
full  of  the  smell  of  spirits,  and  seemed 
somehow  itself  soiled  and  degraded.  Sud- 
denly the  younger  man  sat  down  at  the 
table  and,  burying  his  face  between  his 
hands,  fell  into  a  storm  of  weeping. 

His  father  shifted  his  feet  and,  licking 
his  lips  nervously,  looked  at  him  in  a 
maudlin  shame,  and  then  from  him  to  the 
sideboard,  in  search  of  his  supporter  under 
all  trials.  But  the  sideboard  was  bare, 
the  doors  closed,  the  key  invisible.  Mr. 
Jones  grew  indignant.  "  There,  stop  that 
foolery!"  he  said  brutally.  "You  make 
me  sick." 

The  rough  adjuration  restored  the  young 
man's  nerve,  and  in  a  minute  he  looked 
up,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears  that  were 
not  altogether  unmanly,  for  this  tragedy 
with  which  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
was  one  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  manliness, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  help  of  men.  "  Tell  me 
what  it  is  you  want,"  he  said  wearily. 

"  More  money,"  his  father  snarled. 
The  liquor  with  which  he  had  primed  him- 
self was  losing  its  effect.  "I  cannot  live 
on  what  you  give  me.  Glasgow  is  a  dear 
place.     The  money  ought  all  to  be  mine." 

"You  have  had  two  hundred  a  year  — 
one-half  of  my  private  means." 

"  I  know.     I  want  three  now." 

"Well,  you  cannot  have  it,"  said  the 
son  languidly.  "  If  you  must  know,  I 
have  agreed  to  settle  one  half  my  income 
on  my  wife  at  once,  and  the  other  half  at 
your  death.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  allow  you  any  more.  You 
have  spent  a  fortune  of  your  own,  and  you 
have  no  claim  on  ray  mother's  money." 

"Very  well,"  Mr.  Jones  answered,  his 
head  and  hands  trembling  with  rage  and 
weakness.  "  Then  I  stay  with  you.  I 
stay  here.  Your  father-in-law  that  is  to 
be  will  be  glad  to  meet  his  old  friend 
again,  I  have  no  doubt.  We  were  at  col- 
lege together.  I  dare  say  he  will  acknowl- 
edge me,  if  my  own  son  is  too  proud  to  do 
so.  I  shall  stay  here  until  I  am  tired  of 
the  country." 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  dumb 
despair.  Supplication  or  argument  he 
knew  would  avail  him  nothing,  and  the 
only  threat  he  could  use  —  that  he  would 
stop  his  father's  allowance  altogether  — 
would  have  no  terrors,  for  he  could  not 
execute  it.    To  let  his  father  go  to  the 
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workhouse  would  be  to  increase  the  scan- 
dal a  hundred  times.  He  got  up  at  last 
and  went  out.  His  housekeeper  had  come 
in,  and  he  told  her,  keeping  his  burning 
face  averted  the  while,  to  prepare  a  bed 
and  get  supper  for  two.  He  shrank  —  he 
whose  life  in  Acton  had  been  so  full  of 
propriety  and  convention  —  from  saying 
who  his  guest  was.  Let  his  father  pro- 
claim himself  if  he  would;  even  so  it 
would  be  less  painful.  The  truth  must 
out.  Once  before,  at  his  first  curacy,  the 
young  man,  younger  then  and  more  hope- 
ful, had  tried  the  work  of  reformation. 
He  had  brought  his  father  home  to  him, 
and  done  what  he  could.  And  the  end 
had  been  hot  flaming  shame,  and  an  ex- 
posure which  had  driven  him  to  the  other 
end  of  England. 

When  he  went  out  next  morning,  though 
his  mind  was  made  up  to  go  to  the  squire 
at  once  and  tell  him  all,  he  lingered  on 
the  white  dusty  road,  and  again  under 
the  limes  outside  the  lodge.  As  he  stood 
the  sunlight  fell  about  him  in  dazzling 
chequers.  Save  for  the  humming  of  the 
bees  overhead  and  the  whirr  of  a  reaping- 
machine  in  a  neighboring  field,  the  stillness 
of  the  August  noon  hung  with  the  haze 
over  the  landscape.  His  eyes,  despite  his 
resolution,  filled  with  angry  tears,  as  he 
looked  round  and  contrasted  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  nature  with  the  tumult  of  shame 
and  excitement  in  his  own  breast.  There 
was  the  school  that  he  opened  with  prayers 
four  times  a  week.  Between  the  trees  he 
caught  a  grey  glimpse  of  the  church  — 
his  church.  As  he  looked  his  secret  grew 
fouler,  more  formidable. 

He  turned,  with  a  huge  effort,  to  enter 
the  gates,  and  saw  Patty  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Foley,  coming  down  the  avenue 
towards  him.  They  were  yet  a  long  way 
off,  their  light  summer  frocks  and  parasols 
flitting  from  sunlight  to  shadow,  and 
shadow  to  sunlight,  as  they  advanced. 
The  young  man  halted.  Had  Patty  been 
alone,  he  would  have  gone  to  her  and  told 
her  all,  and  surely,  surely,  though  he 
doubted  it  himself  at  this 'moment,  won 
comfort — for  love  laughs  at  vicarious 
shame.  But  the  Partridge's  presence 
frightened  him,  Mrs.  Foley,  round  and 
small  and  plump  as  she  was,  and  in  all 
things  the  antithesis  of  her  husband,  had 
yet  imbibed  something,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  of  Jim's  dryness.  The  vicar 
feared  her  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  turned  and  fled  down  the 
road.  He  would  let  them  pass  —  probably 
they  were  going  to  the  vicarage  —  and 
would  then  slip  up  and  see  the  squire. 
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He  was  right  in  supposing  that  they 
were  going  to  the  vicarage.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  inquire  after  him  ;  and  pres- 
ently, as  they  went  in  that  direction,  they 
came  upon  a  strange,  dissolute  old  man 
whom  they  eyed  with  wondering  abhor- 
rence, and  to  whom  they  gave  a  wide  berth 
as  they  passed.  They  had  not  gone  by 
him  long  before  a  third  person  came 
through  the  lodge  gates  and  slowly  saun- 
tered after  them.  This  was  Jim  Foley, 
come  out,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  a  one-eyed  terrier  at  his  heels,  to 
smoke  his  morning  pipe.  He  too  espied 
the  old  drunkard,  and  at  sight  of  him  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  an  expression  of 
immense  surprise  on  his  features;  while 
Mr.  Jones,  becoming  aware  of  him  rather 
late  —  for  his  faculties  were  not  of  the 
sharpest  in  the  morning  —  also  stood  still 
by  some  instinct  and  looked,  with  dull 
apprehension  and  a  growing  sense  of  un- 
pleasant recognition,  at  his  lanky  figure. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Jim.  Mr.  Jones  did  not 
answer,  but  stood  blinking  in  the  sun- 
shine. He  looked  more  blear-eyed  and 
shabby,  more  hopelessly  gone  to  seed,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  he  had  looked  in 
the  vicarage  dining-room. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Foley  again.  "  My  old 
friend  Wilkins,  I  think!" 

"  My  name  is  Jones,"  the  wretched  man 
muttered. 

"  Ah,  Jones,  is  it  ?  Jones  vice  Wilkins 
resigned,"  Jim  replied,  with  ironical  po- 
liteness. "  Come  down  to  Acton  upon  a 
little  matter  of  business,  I  suppose.  Now 
look  here,  Jones  vice  Wilkins,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  each  sentence  with  a 
wave  of  his  pipe,  "  I  see  your  game.  You 
have  come  down  here  to  get  a  ten-pound 
note,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  me,  by 
threatening  to  tell  the  squire  some  old 
story  or  other  of  my  turf  days.  That  is  it, 
is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Jones  opened  his  mouth  to  deny  the 
charge,  but  thought  better  of  it ;  either 
because  of  the  settled  scepticism  which 
Foley's  face  expressed,  or  because  he  saw 
a  ten-pound  note  looming  in  the  immediate 
future.     He  remained  silent. 

"Just  so,"  Foley  went  on  with  a  nod, 
replacing  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  "Well,  it  won't  do. 
It  won't  do,  do  you  understand  ?  Because, 
do  you  see,  old  boy,  you  have  not  ac- 
counted for  the  last  pony  I  sent  to  you  to 
put  on  Paradox  for  the  Two  Thousand. 
And  I  will  just  trouble  you  for  it  and 
three  to  the  back  of  it.  Three  to  one  was 
the  starting  price,  I  think,  Mr.  Jones." 


Mr.  Jones's  face  fell  abruptly,  and  he 
glared  at  his  tormentor,  "  It  never 
reached  me,"  he  muttered  huskily. 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  not  going  ta 
refund  it,"  said  Jim.  "  Well,  you  do  not 
look  as  if  you  had  got  it.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  will  do.  You  will  go  back 
whence  you  came  within  three  hours  — 
there  is  a  train  at  two-forty,  and  you  will 
go  by  it.  You  have  caught  a  Tartar,  do 
you  see?"  Jim  continued  sternly,  "and 
through  you  may,  if  you  stay,  give  me  an 
unpleasant  hour  with  the  squire,  I  shall 
give  you  a  much  more  unpleasant  hour 
with  the  policeman." 

"  But  the  squire  "  —  the  old  man  begao 
—  "  the  squire " 

"  No,  the  policeman  !  "  Foley  retorted 
sharply.  "Never  mind  the  squire.  Keep 
your  mind  steadily  on  the  policeman,  and 
you  will  be  the  more  certain  to  catch  the 
train.  Now,  mind,"  Jim  added,  pausing 
to  say  another  word  after  he  had  already 
turned  away,  "  I  am  serious,  my  man.  If 
I  find  you  here  after  the  two-forty  train 
has  left,  I  give  you  in  charge,  and  we  will 
both  take  the  consequences." 

Jim  strolled  on  then  towards  the  vicar- 
age, congratulating  himself  on  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  chuckling  over  the  skill 
with  which  he  had  foiled  this  attempt  on 
his  pocket;  while  Mr.  Jones,  though  his 
appetite  for  a  country  walk  was  probably 
spoiled  by  the  meeting,  tottered  onwards 
too,  in  the  opposite  direction,  rather  than 
seem,  by  turning  at  once,  to  be  dogging 
his  late  companion,  who  had  inspired  him 
with  a  very  genuine  terror.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  next  turn  in  the  road 
brought  the  old  man  face  to  face  with  his 
son. 

"Walter,  I  am  going  back,"  he  said, 
quavering  piteously.  The  interview  had 
shaken  him.  He  seemed  less  offensive, 
less  of  a  blot  on  the  landscape;  on  the 
other  hand,  more  broken  and  older.  It 
is  not  without  a  sharp  pang  that  the  man 
who  has  once  been  a  gentleman  finds 
himself  threatened  with  the  handcuffs,  and 
forced  to  avoid  the  policeman. 

The  vicar  had  been  for  passing  him 
in  silence,  but  these  unexpected  words 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  What  if  his 
father  should  indeed  go?  To  explain  him 
in  his  absence  seemed  now  an  easy,  almost 
a  normal,  task.  Yet  he  feared  a  trap,  and 
he  only  answered,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I  am  going  by  the  two-forty  train,'* 
the  old  man  whined.  "But  I  must  have 
a  sovereign  to  pay  my  fare,  Walter." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  the  vicar,  his 
heart  bounding. 
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"  Give  it  me  now ;  give  it  me  now  !  "  his 
father  repeated  eagerly.  "  I  tell  you  I  am 
going  by  the  two-forty.  Do  you  think  I 
am  a  liar?  " 

Reluctantly  —  not  because  he  grudged 
the  money,  but  because  he  feared  that,  the 
coins  once  obtained,  his  father  would  in- 
deed prove  a  liar,  the  young  clergyman 
took  out  two  pounds  and  handed  them  to 
him.  The  old  man  gripped  them  with 
avidity,  and,  thrusting  them  and  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back  on  the 
donor,  and  hobbled  away,  mumbling  to 
himself. 

The  vicar  remained  where  he  was, 
standing  irresolute  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  which  brought  the  lodge  gates  into 
view.  Looking  at  his  watch  he  found  it 
was  a  quarter  past  twelve.  He  wondered 
what  Patty  was  thinking  of  him,  and  his 
sudden,  strange  avoidance  of  her.  And 
what  his  housekeeper  was  thinking  of  his 
miserable  guest,  and  whether  many  people 
had  observed  him.  The  drowsy  stillness 
of  a  hot  summer  day  brooded  over  road 
and  fields,  and  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
homeless  in  the  familiar  scene.  He 
should  have  been  moving  to  and  fro  about 
his  business;  instead,  he  was  here  hover- 
ing stealthily  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  dreading  men's  eyes,  and  prepared 
to  f\y  from  the  first  comer.  By  going 
straight  to  the  squire  he  might  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  position  ;  but  the  temp- 
tation to  postpone  his  explanation  until 
his  father  should  have  left  overcame  him, 
and  he  turned  and  walked  steadily  away 
from  the  village. 

He  long  remembered  that  miserable 
tramp  in  the  heat  and  dust.  Throughout 
it  he  was  weighed  down  by  a  feeling  that 
he  was  an  outcast,  and  that  people  who 
met  him  looked  strangely  at  him,  and  that 
while  he  so  roamed  aimlessly  his  duty 
called  him  home.  Presently  his  soul  was 
vexed  by  a  new  fear  —  that  his  father 
would  not  keep  his  word,  and  his  own 
dreadful  position  would  be  prolonged ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  half  an 
hour  before  the  train  started  he  was  lurk- 
ing about  the  tiny  fir-plantation  at  the 
back  of  the  station-house,  peeping  at  the 
platform,  which  lay  grilling  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  tormenting  himself  with  the 
suspicion  that  his  watch  was  wrong. 

But  j)resently  the  station  woke  up.  One 
or  two  people  arrived,  and  sat  on  a  barrow 
in  a  shady  place.  The  station-master  la- 
belled a  hamper  and  gave  out  a  ticket. 
And  tlien  some  one  else,  who  was  by  no 
means  welcome  to  the  vicar,  appeared  — 
Jim  Foley.     He  did  not  enter  the  station, 
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but  the  vicar,  uneasily  peeping,  was  taken 
aback  at  the  sight  of  him  standing  on  the 
bridge  which  carried  the  road  over  the 
railway.  What  was  more,  Jim  Foley  at 
the  same  moment  discovered  him,  and 
visibly  started. 

Jim  looked  elsewhere  at  once,  but  he 
had  his  suspicions.  "  So,  so,"  he  mut- 
tered. "Friend  Jones  grows  more  of  a 
riddle  than  ever.  I  suppose  he  has  had 
dealings  with  Master  Wilkins  too,  and 
has  an  equal  interest  with  me  in  seeing 
him  off.  I  hope  he  has  got  rid  of  him 
as  cheaply!  But  it  is  odd!  He  always 
seemed  mild  enough.  I  shall  tell  the 
Partridge,  and  hear  what  she  says.  She 
likes  him." 

He  forgot,  however,  all  about  his  wife  a 
few  minutes  later,  when  the  train  had 
steamed  slowly  in,  and  stood,  and  steamed 
out  again,  and  the  two  people  who  had 
come  by  it  had  passed  him  where  he  stood, 
and  even  the  vicar  slowly,  and  perforce  — 
for  this  was  the-  only  way  home  —  had 
crawled  up  to  him  on  the  bridge.  He 
had  found  something  else  to  consider  by 
that  time.  "I  say,"  he  exclaimed  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  meeting  the  cler- 
gyman open-mouthed,  "this  will  not  do, 
you  know." 

Jones  was  dazed^  struck  down  and 
prostrated  by  his  heavy  disappointment. 
'*  What,"  he  said  feebly,  —  "  what  will  not 
do  ?  " 

'  He  has  not  gone ! "  Foley  protested 
indignantly. 

"No!" 

"The  old  buffer!  I  guessed  what  was 
up  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  hanging  about. 
Did  he  get  anything  out  of  you  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  brutal,  but  the 
clergyman  answered  it.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
his  cheek  dark  with  shame,  while  he 
looked  down  at  the  end  of  his  stick  and 
wondered  dully  how  the  other  had  found 
it  all  out.     "Two  sovereigns." 

"  By  Jove  !  Well,  what  is  to  be  done 
now  —  that  is  the  question  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  squire,"  Jones  said 
mechanically. 

"What?    And  tell  him  this?" 

"Yes." 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well," 
he  said,  after  a  pause  in  which  he  tried  to 
calculate  the  extent  to  which  this  course 
might  commit  himself,  "I  dare  say  it  is 
the  best  thing  you  can  do.  You  will  not 
wait  to  see  if  the  old  fellow  goes  by  the 
six-ten?  " 

"No" 

"  Right ;  it  is  your  own  lookout,"  said 
the  tall    man  rather  grudgingly.    "And 
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while  you  are  telling  other  things,  perhaps 
you  may  as  well  throw  this  in  —  not  that 
I  care  a  jot  for  it.  Make  it  straight  for 
Patty  if  you  can,  my  friend  —  and  I  am 
with  you." 

Jim  strolled  away  towards  the  Acton 
Arms,  after  making  this  handsome  con- 
cession, very  much  puzzled  in  his  mind  by 
the  new  light  which  events  were  shedding 
on  the  character  of  Jones.  The  mere  dis- 
covery that  his  future  brother-in-law  had 
done  a  little  betting  in  old  days  would  not 
have  surprised  him  much.  But  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  entangle- 
ment to  which,  as  he  fancied,  the  vicar 
had  owned  the  day  before,  did  seem  to 
testify  to  a  character  so  different  from 
that  of  the  model  of  propriety  he  had 
hitherto  known,  that  he  —  well,  his  mind 
dwelt  upon  it.  "And  he  never  kills  a 
thing,"  Jim  thought,  turning  it  over  and 
over  fruitlessly.  "  You  would  not  have 
thought  that  he  knew  what  sport  meant !  " 

The  village  policeman  was  loitering 
outside  the  inn,  and  Foley,  who,  like  most 
men  of  his  class  bred  in  the  country,  had 
a  word  for  every  one,  stopped  to  speak  to 
him  ;  and  finally  bade  him  come  in  and 
have  a  glass  of  ale.  The  road  in  front  of 
the  Acton  Arms  is  separated  from  the 
Chase  only  by  a  sunk  fence,  and  Jim, 
casting  a  glance  behind  him  as  he  entered, 
could  see  not  only  the  windows  of  the 
great  house  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  but 
the  vicar  pounding  along  the  avenue 
towards  them.  He  went  in,  the  constable 
at  his  heels,  and  turned  at  once  into  the 
cool,  fireless  taproom,  which  for  a  moment 
he  took  to  be  empty.  His  first  noisy 
summons,  however,  undeceived  him,  for 
his  stick  had  scarcely  rung  on  the  oak 
table  before  a  man  who  had  been  sitting 
unseen  on  the  settle,  his  head  on  his  hands 
and  his  senses  lost  in  a  drunken  stupor, 
leapt  up,  and,  supporting  himself  by  the 
table,  glared  at  the  two  intruders. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  squire's  son-in-law 
dryly,  "so  you  are  here.  Master  Jones 
vice  Wilkins,  are  you  ?  I  might  have 
known  where  to  find  you  1 " 

It  is  probable  that  the  wretched  man, 
recognizing  him,  and  seeing  the  policeman 
with  him,  thought  that  they  had  come  to 
arrest  him,  the  wholesome  terror  with 
which  Foley  had  inspired  him  in  the  morn- 
ing working  in  him  now.  Roused  thus 
abruptly  from  his  tipsy  slumbers,  bemused 
and  drink-sodden  as  he  was,  he  saw  in  a 
flash  the  hand  of  the  law  stretched  out  to 
grasp  him  at  last,  and  an  old  and  ungov- 
ernable terror  seized  upon  his  shattered 
nerves.    "  Keep  off !  keep  off  ! "  he  gasped, 
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clawing  at  them  with  his  trembling  hands. 
"  You  shall  not  take  me !  I  will  not  be 
taken !  Don't  you  see  I  am  a  gentle- 
man "i  "  —  the  last  in  a  feeble  scream. 

"  Easy,  easy,  old  fellow,"  Jim  said,  sur- 
prised at  his  violence  —  "or  you  will  be 
doing  yourself  a  mischief." 

But  the  words  only  confirmed  the  poor 
wretch  in  his  mistake.  "I  won't  be 
taken  !  "  he  cried,  waving  them  off.  "  My 
son  will  pay  you.  I  tell  you,"  he  cried, 
his  voice  rising  in  a  shriek  which  rang 
shrilly  even  on  the  road  outside,  and  star- 
tled the  house-dog  sleeping  in  the  dust 
and  sunshine  —  "I  tell  you  my  son  will 
pay  you  1 "  One  of  his  hands  as  he  spoke 
overturned  the  empty  glass  before  him, 
and  it  rolled  off  the  table  —  on  such  trifles 
life  rests.  The  policeman  instinctively 
started  forward  to  catch  it.  The  old  man 
misunderstood  the  movement,  and  fell  in  a 
fit  on  the  floor. 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  commotion. 
The  inn  was  roused  from  its  afternoon 
slumber,  and  the  policeman  despatched 
for  the  doctor ;  and  with  one  thing  and 
another  half  an  hour  or  more  elapsed  be- 
fore Foley  left  the  house  and  slowly  made 
his  way  to  the  Chase,  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  seriously  than  was  his  wont. 
As  hard  as  nails,  some  of  his  friends 
called  him  ;  but  there  is  a  very  soft  spot 
in  these  men  who  are  as  hard  as  nails,  if 
one  can  only  find  it.  Approaching  the 
house,  he  caught  sight  of  his  sister-in-law, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook 
himself  as  if  to  get  rid  of  unpleasant 
thoughts.  Patty  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  and,  seeing  her  loitering  idly  round 
the  sweep  before  the  house,  he  guessed 
that  she  was  waiting  to  intercept  her  be* 
trothed  and  learn  the  cause  of  the  vicar's 
strange  avoidance  of  her.  Jim  said  a 
naughty  word  under  his  breath  and,  with 
the  current  of  his  ideas  completely  di- 
verted, went  to  her,  as  if  he  had  something 
to  say.  But,  reaching  her,  he  listened 
instead,  as  a  man  must  when  a  woman  has 
a  mind  to  speak. 

"What  is  it,  Jim?"  she  broke  out. 
Poor  Patty's  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
trouble  and  her  usually  pale  complexion 
was  just  a  shade  paler.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  Walter?  He  did  not  dine 
here  last  night,  though  he  promised  to  do 
so.  And  when  we  went  to  learn  the  rea- 
son this  morning  he  was  out.  He  was 
still  away  at  luncheon-time,  and  the  school 
had  never  been  visited.  And  now,  when 
he  came  here  at  last,  he  told  Robert  not  to 
call  me,  but  said  he  would  wait  in  papa's 
study  until  he  came  in." 
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She  stopped,  breathless.  "  He  is  here 
DOW?"  Jim  asked. 

"Yes,  papa  has  just  come  in,  and  they 
are  in  the  bowling-green." 

"  I  will  go  to  them,"  he  volunteered. 
There  was  a  rather  ugly  expression  on  his 
plain  features. 

''But,  Jim,  what  is  it?"  she  repeated, 
speaking  with  a  little  quaver  in  her  voice  ; 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  de- 
tained him.  *'  Tell  me,  is  there  anything 
the  matter  ?  " 

Jim  looked  down  at  her.  She  was  one 
of  those  soft,  plump,  feminine  women  who 
seem  made  to  be  protected  —  whom  to 
hurt  seems  as  wicked  as  wantonly  to  harm 
a  child.  "The  matter?"  he  said.  "Noth- 
ing that  I  know  of.  What  should  be  the 
matter  ?     But  I  will  go  and  see  them." 

He  escaped  from  her  and,  entering  the 
hall,  of  which  both  the  front  and  back 
doors  were  open,  found  that  she  was  right. 
The  young  vicar,  the  dust  still  on  his 
shoes  and  an  unwonted  shade  of  ill-luck 
and  depression  darkening  his  person,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  sward  with  the 
squire  —  a  little  man  as  choleric  as  he 
was  kind-hearted,  who  passed  two-thirds 
of  his  waking  hours  in  breeches  and  gait- 
ers. Jim  Foley  strode  towards  them,  a 
distinct  purpose  in  his  mind.  These 
lanky  men,  commonly  so  cool  and  dry, 
can  be  very  nasty  when  anything  moves 
them.  The  vicar,  but  just  embarked  on 
his  confession,  found  it  ruthlessly  broken 
in  upon  and  interrupted  —  made  a  thou- 
sand times  more  difficult.  "Jones  has 
come  to  explain  matters  to  you,  I  hope, 
sir,"  Jim  said,  his  voice  as  harsh  as  his 
face. 

The  clergyman  winced.  "  He  has  come 
to  turn  my  brain,  I  think,"  said  the  squire, 
angry  and  suspicious.  "  I  cannot  make 
out  what  he  would  be  at." 

"  I  was  telling  you,  sir,"  the  vicar  an- 
swered with  some  impatience  —  he  could 
not  refrain  from  that  slight  show  of 
wounded  pride  —  "that  my  father " 

"  You  had  better  leave  your  father  alone, 
I  think  !"  Foley  struck  in  with  a  manner 
like  the  snapping  of  a  trap.  "And  just 
explain  to  Mr.  Stanton  the  little  matter 
you  mentioned  to  me  yesterday." 

"I  was  explaining  it!"  rejoined  the 
clergyman  in  a  chill  heat.  "  I  was  saying 
that  my  father  —  he  was  at  school  with 
you,  sir,  you  remember?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  squire,  his  little 
grey  whiskers  curling  with  impatience  as 
he  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "And 
at  college." 

"  He  lost  money  in  later  years  after  my 


mother's  death,"  the  young  man  continued^ 
"  and  went  at  last  to  live  in  Glasgow,"  la 
his  dreadful  shrinking  from  the  disclosure 
he  had  to  make  his  voice  took  a  rambling 
tone  as  he  added,  "  I  think  I  told  you  that 
sir." 

"  To  be  sure  !  To  be  sure  !  Twice,  I 
think." 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you,"  the  clergyman 
replied,  driving  his  stick  into  the  ground 
and  working  it  about  there  while  his  face 
grew  scarlet  —  "and  I  take  great  shame 
to  myself  that  I  did  not,  Mr.  Stanton  — 
that  my  father  was  much " 

"  Good  heavens,  Jones  ! "  Jim  broke  out 
at  this,  his  patience  exhausted.  "What 
on  earth  has  your  father  to  do  with  it? 
You  gave  me  to  understand  yesterday  that 
you  had  some  entanglement  which  weighed 
on  your  mind.  And  I  thought  that  you 
had  come  here  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
that  and  everything.  Instead  of  which  — 
for  heaven's  sake,  man,  don't  make  me 
think  that  you  are  not  running  straight !  " 

The  vicar  glared  at  him,  while  the 
squire  gazed  at  both  in  wonder.  "  But 
that  old  man,"  Jones  said  at  last,  almost 
at  choking  point  by  this  time,  "  whom  you 
saw  this  afternoon  was " 

Jim  struck  in  again  savagely.  "  We  do 
not  want  to  know  anything  about  him 
either.     As  for  him,  he  is " 

"  My  father  1 " 

"He  is  dead,"  Jim  persisted,  raising 
his  hand  for  silence,  and  determined  to 
keep  his  man  to  the  point  and  to  have 
things  straightened  out.  "We  do  not 
want  to  hear  anything  about  him.  We 
want " 

"Who  is  dead?" 

The  question  was  the  vicar's.  He 
wheeled  round  as  he  put  it,  his  face  white, 
his  voice  changed.  The  squire,  who,  like 
most  listeners,  had  learned  more  than  the 
talkers,  saw  his  tremendous  agitation,  and, 
grasping  some  idea  of  the  truth,  tried  to 
intercept  Foley's  answer.  But  he  was  too 
late.  "  The  poor  old  fellow  we  went  to 
see  o£E,"  Jim  said,  almost  lightly.  "  He  is 
dead.  Died  in  a  fit  half  an  hour  ago,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dead.  At  least  the  doctor  says 
so." 

The  vicar  put  his  hands  suddenly  to  his 
face,  and  turned  away,  his  back  shaking. 
The  others  looked  at  him.  "  He  was 
—  he  was  my  father  !  "  he  murmured  — 
softly,  almost  under  his  breath.  And  even 
Jim,  his  eyes  as  wide  as  saucers,  under- 
stood now. 

"  Fetch  some  wine,  you  fool  I "  muttered 
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the  squire,  giving  him  a  nudge.  And  he 
put  his  arm  round  the  clergyman,  and  led 
him  gently  to  a  seat  in  the  shade.  There, 
I  think,  Walter  Jones  prayed  that  he  might 
not  be  thankful.  Man  is  weak.  Conven- 
tional man  very  weak. 

Once  a  gentleman  always  a  gentleman, 
was  the  squire's  motto.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  poor  man, 
whose  life  had  been  so  unlovely,  lay  at 
peace  at  last  in  the  best  room  at  the  vicar- 
age, and  was  presently,  with  some  tears  of 
pity  shed  by  gentle  eyes,  laid  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  There  was 
talk,  of  course,  but  the  talk  was  confined 
to  the  village,  where  the  possession  of  a 
drunken  father  was  not  uncommon,  or  un- 
charitably considered.  The  worst  of  the 
dead  man  was  known  only  to  Jim  Foley, 
and  he  kept  it  close  even  from  his  wife  ; 
while  any  Spartan  thoughts  which  the 
squire  might  otherwise  have  entertained, 
any  objections  he  might  have  been  led  to 
raise  to  his  daughter's  match,  were  ren- 
dered futile-seeming  and  quixotic  by  the 
stranore  mode  in  which  the  denouement 
had  been  reached  in  his  presence.  He 
consented,  and  all — after  an  interval  — 
went  well.  But  the  vicar  will  sometimes, 
I  think,  in  the  days  to  come,  when  pros- 
perity laps  him  round,  wander  to  the 
churchyard  and  recall  the  hot  summer 
noon  when  he  walked  the  roads  haunted 
by  that  strange  sense  of  forlornness  and 
ruin. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PART  FIRST. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
the  only  fragment  of  her  diary  saved  from 
the  flames,  and  published  with  her  "Let- 
ters and  Memorials,"  Mrs.  Carlyle  de- 
scribes the  visit  of  three  Irish  law 
students,  who  were,  moreover,  decisive 
Nationalists,  to  her  husband  in  April, 
1845.  She  had  seen  Italian,  German,  and 
Polish  patriots  beyond  count,  but  Irish 
specimens  of  the  genus  were  altogether 
new  to  her;  and  here  were,  as  she  says, 
"  real  hot  and  hot  live  Irishmen,  such  as 
she  had  never  sat  at  meals  with  before." 
On  the  whole  they  did  not  displease  her, 
and  one  of  them  had  afterwards  the  good 
fortune  to  be  admitted  by  the  lady  to  a 
frank  and  cordial  friendship  lasting  to  the 


day  of  her  death.  Her  description  of  her 
visitors  may  still  have  an  interest  for  in- 
quisitive readers.  Mr.  Pigot,  mentioned 
first,  was  son  of  the  Irish  chief  baron, 
and  afterwards  became  a  successful  advo- 
cate at  the  Indian  bar  ;  the  person  whose 
name  she  could  not  recall  was  John  O'Ha- 
gan  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan, 
recently  head  of  the  Land  Commission  in 
Ireland);  and  the  third  visitor  was  the 
present  writer.  They  were  introduced  to 
the  Chelsea  recluse  by  Frederick  Lucas, 
then  editor  of  the  Tablet,  afterwards  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  County  Meath, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Irish. 
party  of  Independent  Opposition. 

The  youngest  one,  Mr.  Pigot  [says  Mrs. 
Carlyle],  a  handsome  youth  of  the  romantic 
cast,  pale-faced,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
an  "Emancipation  of  the  Species'*  melan- 
choly spread  over  him,  told  my  husband,  after 
having  looked  at  and  listened  to  him  in  com- 
parative silence  for  the  first  hour,  with  *'  How 
to  observe  "  written  in  every  lineament,  that 
now  he  (Mr.  Pigot)  felt  assured  he  (my  hus- 
band) was  not  in  his  heart  so  unjust  towards 
Ireland  as  his  writings  led  one  to  suppose, 
and  so  he  would  confess,  for  the  purpose  of 
retracting  it,  the  strong  feeling  of  repulsion 
with  which  he  had  come  to  him  that  night. 

**  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  then,  did 
you  come  ?  "  I  could  not  help  asking,  thereby 
producing  a  rather  awkward  result.  Several 
awkward  results  were  produced  in  this  **  nicht 
wi'  Paddy."  They  were  speaking  of  the 
Scotch  intolerance  towards  Catholics,  and 
Carlyle  as  usual  took  up  the  cudgels  for  intol- 
erance. *' Why,"  said  he,  *' how  r^w/^  they 
do  otherwise  ?  If  one  sees  one's  fellow-crea- 
ture following  a  damnable  error,  by  continu- 
ing in  which  the  devil  is  sure  to  get  him  at 
last,  and  roast  him  in  eternal  fire  and  brim- 
stone, are  you  to  let  him  go  towards  such 
consummation  ?  or  are  you  not  rather  to  use 
all  means  to  save  him  ? " 

**  A  nice  prospect  for  you  to  be  roasted  in 
fire  and  brimstone,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
red-hottest  of  Catholics.  "For  all  of  us,"" 
said  poor  Lucas,  laughing  good-naturedly j 
"we  are  all  Catholics."  Nevertheless  the 
evening  was  got  over  without  bloodshed ;  at 
least,  malice  prepense  bloodshed,  for  a  little 
blood  was  shed  involuntarily.  While  they 
were  all  three  at  the  loudest  in  their  defence 
of  Ireland  against  the  foul  aspersions  Carlyle 
had  cast  on  it,  and  "scornfully"  cast  on  it,, 
one  of  their  noses  burst  out  bleeding.  It  was. 
the  nose  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  we 
never  heard.  He  let  it  bleed  into  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  privately  till  nature  was  relieved,, 
and  was  more  cautious  of  exciting  himself 
afterwards. 

The  third,  Mr.  Duffy,  quite  took  my  hus- 
band's fancy,  and  mine  also  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. He  is  a  writer  of  national  songs,  and 
came  here  to   "eat  his  terms."    With  the 
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coarsest  of  human  faces,  decidedly  as  like  a 
horse's  as  a  man's,  he  is  one  of  the  people 
that  I  should  get  to  think  beautiful,  there  is 
so  much  of  the  power  both  of  intellect  and 
passion  in  his  physiognomy.  As  for  young  Mr. 
Pigot,  I  will  here,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
inherited  from  my  great  great  ancestor,  John 
Welsh,  the  Covenanter,  make  a  small  predic- 
tion. If  there  be  in  his  time  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  as  these  gentlemen  confidently  an- 
ticipate, Mr.  Pigot  will  rise  to  be  a  Robes- 
pierre of  some  sort ;  will  cause  many  heads  to 
he  removed  from  the  shoulders  they  belong 
to  ;  and  will  "  eventually  "  have  his  own  head 
removed  from  his  own  shoulders.  Nature 
has  written  on  that  handsome  but  fatal-looking 
countenance  of  his,  quite  legibly  to  my  pro- 
phetic eye,  **  Go  and  get  thyself  beheaded, 
but  not  before  having  lent  a  hand  towards  the 
great  work  of  'immortal  smash.'  "* 

The  young  Irishmen  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  philosopher  and  his  wife. 
They  did  not  accept  his  specific  opinions 
on  almost  any  question,  but  his  constant 
advocacy  of  veracity,  integrity,  and  valor 
touched  the  most  generous  of  their  sym- 
pathies, and  his  theory  that  under  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  right  and 
might  are  identical  as  right  infallibly  be- 
came might  in  the  end,  was  very  welcome 
teaching  to  men  struggling  against  enor- 
mous odds  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
intrinsic  justice.  The  letter  of  one  of  the 
visitors  to  his  wife  written  next  day  suffi- 
ciently indicates  their  state  of  enthusiasm  : 

We  dined  at  Hampton  Court  yesterday,  and 
spent  the  evening  at  Thomas  Carlyle's.  I 
have  much  to  tell  you  of  him,  but  more  of  his 
wife.  She  is  one  of  the  most  natural,  unaf- 
fected, fascinating  women  I  ever  encountered, 
and  O'H.  and  P.  declare  they  would  rather 
cultivate  her  acquaintance  than  the  philoso- 
pher's. She  is  no  longer  handsome,  but  full 
of  intellect  and  kindness  blended  gracefully 
and  lovingly  together.  Among  a  hundred 
interesting  things  which  she  told  us,  one  was 
that  Alfred  Tennyson  does  not,  as  you  sup- 
posed, tell  his  own  story  in  "  Locksley  Hall ;  " 
that  he  is  unmarried,  and  unlikely  to  marry, 
as  no  woman  could  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
tobacco-smoke  which  he  makes  about  him 
from  morn  till  night.  Of  Miss  Barrett  she 
has  a  low  —  in  my  mind,  altogether  too  low 
—  an  opinion.  She  says  sJze  could  not  read 
her,  and  that  Carlyle  (so  she  pronounces  his 
name)  advised  the  poetess  to  write  prose  1 
Oh,  misguiding  philosopher,  to  tell  a  dove 
not  to  fly,  or  a  swan  not  to  swim  I  We  had  a 
long  talk  about  Ireland,  of  which  he  has  wrong 
notions,  but  not  unkindly  feelings,  and  we 
came  away  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  delighted 
with  the  man  and  woman.     She  bantered  the 

*  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
Prepared  for  publication  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited 
by  J.  A,  Froude. 


philosopher  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
but  philosophers  I  fear  do  not  like  to  be  ban- 
tered.  He  knows  next  to  nothing,  accurately 
or  circumstantially,  of  Irish  affairs.  He  has 
prejudices  which  are  plainly  of  Scotch  origin, 
but  he  intends  and  desires  to  be  right,  and 
when  he  understands  the  case,  where  could 
such  an  advocate  be  found  before  England 
and  the  world  1 

A  month  later  I  had  my  first  letter  from 
Carlyle,  and  I  am  moved  to  publish  it  and 
a  selection  from  those  which  followed, 
because  they  may  help  to  realize  for  others 
the  picture  of  that  eminent  man  which  re- 
mains in  my  own  memory.  It  has  been  a 
personal  pain  to  me  in  recent  times  to  find 
among  honorable  and  cultivated  people  a 
conviction  that  Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish, 
and  arrogant.  I  knew  him  intimately  for 
more  than  an  entire  generation,  as  inti- 
mately as  one  who  was  twenty  years  his 
junior,  and  who  regarded  him  with  un- 
affected reverence  as  the  man  of  most 
undoubted  genius  of  his  age,  probably 
ever  did.  I  saw  him  in  all  moods  and  un- 
der the  most  varied  conditions,  and  often 
tried  his  impatient  spirit  by  dissent  from 
his  cherished  convictions,  and  I  found 
him  habitually  serene  and  considerate, 
never,  as  so  many  have  come  to  believe  of 
his  ordinary  mood,  arrogant  or  impatient 
of  contradiction.  I  was  engaged  for 
nearly  half  the  period  in  the  conflict  of 
Irish  politics,  which  from  his  published 
writings  one  might  suppose  to  be  utterly 
intolerable  to  him  ;  but  the  readers  of 
these  letters  will  find  him  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  every  honest  attempt  to  raise 
Ireland  from  her  misery,  reading  con- 
stantly, and  having  sent  after  him  wherever 
he  went  the  journal  which  embodied  the 
most  determined  resistance  to  misgovern- 
ment  from  Westminster,  and  throwing  out 
friendly  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
how  the  work,  so  far  as  he  approved  of  it, 
might  be  more  effectually  done.  This  is 
the  real  Carlyle ;  a  man  of  generous  na- 
ture, sometimes  disturbed  on  the  surface 
by  trifling  troubles,  but  never  diverted  at 
heart  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  true. 

This  was  the  first  letter :  — 

Chelsea,  May  12,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
there  is  at  last  a  prospect  of  seeing  your  book, 
which  I  have  been  in  expectation  of  since  the 
night  you  were  here.  Certainly  I  will  look 
into  it ;  my  distinct  persuasion  is  that  you 
must  mean  something  by  it  —  a  very  consider- 
able distinction  for  a  book  or  man  in  these 
days. 

I  have  likewise  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
purpose  of  sending  me  the  Nation^  the  first 
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number  of  which,  indeed,  I  find  has  safely  in- 
troduced itself  through  the  Rowland  Hill  slit 
in  the  door  this  day.  As  I  have  very  little 
time,  and  especially  at  present  hardly  read  any 
newspaper,  it  would  be  a  further  kindness  if 
you  now  and  then  marked  such  passages  as 
you  thought  would  be  most  illuminative  for 
me. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you 
well ;  and  the  essence  of  your  cause,  well  — 
alas  1  if  one  could  get  the  essence  of  it  ex- 
tracted from  the  adscititious  confusions  and 
impossible  quantities  of  it,  would  not  all  men 
wish  you  and  it  right  well  ? 

Justice  to  Ireland  —  justice  to  all  lands, 
and  to  Ireland  first  as  the  land  that  needs  it 
most  —  the  whole  English  nation  (except  the 
quacks  and  knaves  of  it,  who  in  the  end  are 
men  of  negative  quantities  and  of  no  force  in 
the  English  nation)  does  honestly  wish  you 
that.  Do  not  believe  the  contrary,  for  it  is 
not  true;  the  believing  of  it  to  be  true  may 
give  rise  to  miserable  mistakes  yet,  at  which 
one's  imagination  shudders. 

Well,  when  poor  old  Ireland  has  succeeded 
again  in  making  a  man  of  insight  and  generous 
valor,  who  might  help  her  a  little  out  of  her 
deep  confusions  —  ought  I  not  to  pray  and 
hope  that  he  may  shine  as  a  light  instead  of 
blazing  as  a  firebrand,  to  his  own  waste  and 
his  country's  1  Poor  old  Ireland,  every  man 
of  that  kind  she  produces,  it  is  like  another 
stake  set  upon  the  great  Rouge-et-Noir  of  the 
Destinies  :  "  Shall  I  win  with  thee,  or  shall  I 
lose  thee  too  —  blazing  off  upon  me  as  the 
others  have  done?"  She  tries  again,  as  with 
her  last  guinea.  May  the  gods  grant  her  a 
good  issue  1 

I  bid  you,  with  many  kind  wishes,  good 
speed.     And  am,  very  truly  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

From  madame  also  there  came  pleasant 
greetings:  — 

5,  Cheynb  Row,  Chelsea,  Sept.  14,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir,  — Thank  you  emphatically 
for  the  beautiful  little  volume  you  have  sent 
me,  **  all  to  myself  "  (as  the  children  say). 
Besides  the  prospective  pleasure  of  reading  it, 
it  is  no  small  immediate  pleasure  to  me  as  a 
token  of  your  remembrance ;  for  when  one 
has  "sworn  an  everlasting  friendship  "  at  first 
sight,  one  desires,  very  naturally,  that  it 
should  not  have  been  on  your  Irish  principle, 
"with  the  reciprocity  all  on  one  side." 

The  book  only  reached  me,  or  rather  I  only 
reached  it,  last  night,  on  my  return  home  after 
an  absence  of  two  months,  in  search  of  — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  —  a  religion  ?  Sure  enough, 
if  I  were  a  good  Catholic,  or  good  Protestant, 
or  good  anything,  I  should  not  be  visited  With 
those  nervous  illnesses,  which  send  me  from 
time  to  time  out  into  space  to  get  myself  reha- 
bilitated, after  a  sort,  "  by  change  of  air." 

"When  are  you  purposing,  through  the 
strength  of  Heaven,  to  break  into  open  rebel- 
lion ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  a 
civil  war  I  should  possibly  find  my   "mis- 


sion"—  moi !  But  in  these  merely  talking 
times,  a  poor  woman  knows  not  how  to  turn 
herself;  especially  if,  like  myself,  she  "have 
a  devil "  always  calling  to  her,  "  March  I 
march  1  "  and  bursting  into  infernal  laughter 
when  requested  to  be  so  good  as  specify 
whither. 

If  you  have  not  set  a  time  for  taking  up 
arms,  when  at  least  are  you  coming  again  to 
"  eat  terms  "  (whatever  that  may  mean  )?  I 
feel  what  my  husband  would  call  "  a  real,  gen- 
uine, healthy  desire  "  to  pour  out  more  tea  for 
you. 

My  said  husband  has  finished  his  "  Crom- 
well "  two  weeks  ago,  then  joined  me  at  a 
place  iiear  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  a 
week  in  a  highly  reactionary  state ;  and  then 
he  went  North,  and  I  South,  to  meet  again 
when  he  has  had  enough  of  peat-bog  and  his 
platonically  beloved  "silence  "  —  perhaps  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month  hence.  Meanwhile  I 
intend  a  great  household  earthquake,  through 
the  help  of  chimney  sweeps,  carpet-beaters, 
and  other  like  products  of  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents.  And  so  you  have  our  history  up  to 
the  present  moment. 

Success  to  all  your  wishes,  except  for  the 
destruction  of  us  Saxons,  and  believe  me. 
Always  very  cordially  yours, 

Jane  vV.  Carlyle. 

The  calamity  to  which  Carlyle  alludes 
in  the  next  letter  was  among  the  heaviest 
of  my  life.  My  young  wife  and  Thomas 
Davis,  the  friend  I  loved  best  in  the  world, 
died  within  a  week  :  — 

Chelsea,  Oct.  25, 1845. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Will  you  accept  of  this 
book  [Past  and  Present]  from  me,  which 
probably  you  have  already  examined,  but  may 
put  now  on  your  shelves  as  a  symbol  of  re- 
gards that  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  you  ? 

For  a  good  while  past,  especially  in  late 
weeks,  during  a  rustication  in  Scotland,  I 
have  read  punctually  your  own  part,  or  what 
I  understand  to  be  such,  of  the  Nation  news- 
paper, and  always  with  a  real  sympathy  and 
assent.  There  reign  in  that  department  a  man- 
fulness,  veracity,  good  sense,  and  dignity, 
which  are  worthy  of  all  approbation.  Of  the 
much  elsewhere  that  remains  extraneous  to 
me,  and  even  afflictious  to  me,  I  will  here  say 
nothing.  When  one  reflects  how,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  world,  the  noblest  human  efforts 
have  had  to  take  the  most  confused  embodi- 
ments, and  tend  to  a  beneficent  eternal  goal 
by  courses  they  were  much  mistaken  in  —  why 
should  we  not  be  patient  even  with  Repeal  \ 
You  I  will,  with  little  qualification,  bid  perse- 
vere and  prosper,  and  wish  all  Ireland  would 
listen  to  you  more  and  more.  The  thing  you 
intrinsically  mean  is  what  all  good  Irishmen 
and  all  good  men  must  mean ;  let  //  come 
quickly,  and  continue  forever.  Your  coad- 
jutors also  shall  persevere,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  they  can,  and  grow  clearer  and  clearer 
according  to  their  faithfulness  in  these. 
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My  wife,  while  I  was   absent,   received  a    point  gained  for  all  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the 


little  book  from  yea  with  much  thankfulness, 
and  answered  with  light  words,  she  says,  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  great  affliction  just 
then  lying  heavy  on  you,  which  had  made 
such  a  tone  very  inappropriate.  Forgiveness 
for  this  —  you  may  believe  always  that  there 
is  a  true  sympathy  with  you  here,  a  hearty 
good-will  for  you  here. 

When  you  come  to  London  again,  fail  not 
to  let  us  see  you.  If  I  ever  visit  Ireland, 
yours  is  a  house  I  will  seek  out.  VV^ith  many 
wishes  and  regards, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Though  Carlyle  wrote  his  letters  spon- 
taneously —  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them 
without  a  correction  or  erasure  —  he  was 
as  painstaking  with  his  proofs  as  Burke  or 
MacauJay.  The  next  letter  was  suggested 
by  a  desire  for  accuracy  in  the  topography 
of  Cromwell's  Irish  campaign  :  — 

Chelsea,  Jan.  19,  1846. 

I  am  about  to  do  what  to  another  kind  of 
man  than  you  I  should  myself  regard  as  a  very 
strange  thing.  I  am  sending  you  the  "  Curse 
of  Cromwell  "  to  get  it  improvedior  me  1  The 
case  is,  I  am  very  busy  preparing  a  second 
edition  of  that  book;  and  am  anxious,  this 
being  the  last  time  that  I  mean  to  touch  it,  to 
avoid  as  many  errors  as  may  be  avoidable. 
In  the  Irish  part  of  the  business  I  could  not, 
after  considerable  search  and  endeavor,  pro- 
cure any  tolerable  Irish  atlas  ;  and  in  spelling 
out  the  dreadful  old  newspaper  letters  from 
that  scene,  which  are  nearly  indecipherable 
sometimes,  I  felt  now  and  then  my  footing  by 
no  means  secure.  Other  errors  there  may  be 
which  an  intelligent,  punctual  man,  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  might  put  me  on  the  way 
of  rectifying ;  but  those  of  the  names  of  places 
and  such  like  he  would  himself  rectify.  For 
geographical  corrections  I  see  nothing  that  I 
can  do  so  wise  as  depend  upon  you  and  your 
help.  .  .  .  Excuse  all  this.  I  would  like 
much  to  talk  weeks  with  you  on  these  sub- 
jects; for  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said 
already,  Ireland,  which  means  many  millions 
of  my  own  brethren,  has  again  a  blessed 
chance  in  having  made  a  man  like  you  speak 
for  her,  and  also  (excuse  the  sincerity  of  the 
word)  that  your  sermon  to  her  is  by  no  means 
yet  according  to  the  real  gospel  in  that  matter. 

This  service  having  been  duly  performed 
was  graciously  acknowledged  :  — 

March  12,  1846. 

I  have  received  the  annotated  sheets  this 
day,  and  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  trouble 
you  have  taken,  in  reference  especially  to  such 
a  matter,  which  many  good  feelings  in  you,  in 
the  tv.'ilight  we  yet  look  at  it  under,  call  upon 
you  to  hate  and  not  to  love !  In  spite  of  all 
obstructions  my  fixed  hope  is  that  just  men, 
Irish  and  English,  will  yet  see  it  as  Gcci  the 
Maker  saw  it,  which  I  think  will  really  be  a 


water.  It  is  not  every  day  that  the  Supreme 
Powers  sent  any  missionary,  clad  in  light  or 
clad  in  lightning,  into  a  country  to  act  and 
speak  a  True  Thing  there :  and  the  sooner  all 
of  us  get  to  understand,  to  the  bottom,  what 
it  was  that  he  acted  and  spoke,  it  will  most 
infallibly  be  the  better  every  way.  Nations 
and  men  that  cannot  understand  Heaven's 
message,  because  (which  very  often  happens) 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  them  —  alas !  the  sum  of 
all  national  and  human  sins  lies  there,  and  our 
frightful  doom  is  "to  follow  the  message  of 
the  <?//^<fr  place  then."  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
good  man  and  one  of  the  chosen  of  Ireland, 
or  I  would  not  write  these  things  to  you. 
Certainly  if  you  could  abolish  the  scene  of 
Portnadown  Bridge  and  other  such  out  of  my 
mind,  you  would  do  me  a  real  kindness  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  mostly  gone,  or  altogether  gone, 
out  of  the  memory  of  England,  fierce  as  it 
once  stood  there  ;  but  out  of  the  memory  of 
Ireland  it  ought  never  to  go.  Oh  no,  not  till 
Ireland  be  very  much  other  than  it  yet  is. 
And  a  just  and  faithful  son  of  Ireland  has 
something  quite  other  to  do  with  it  than  tell 
his  countrymen  to  forget  it.  You  by  much 
meditating  might  understand  what  it  was  that 
Cromwell  (a  man  also  lifted  far  away  above 
all  "rubbish  "  in  his  time)  did  mean,  and  the 
eternal  Heaven  along  with  him  in  Ireland.  If 
you  cannot,  there  is  no  other  Irishman  yet 
born,  I  suppose,  that  can  ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  wait  for  him  perhaps  with  terrible  penalties 
for  his  not  being  here. 

Some  friendly  critic  upbraids  me,  on  one  of 
these  sheets,  that  I  do  not  admit  the  Irish  to 
be  a  nation.  Really  and  truly  that  is  the  fact. 
I  cannot  find  that  the  Irish  were  in  1641,  are 
now,  or  until  they  conquer  all  the  English, 
ever  again  can  be  a  "nation,"  anything  but  an 
integral  constituent  part  of  a  nation  —  any 
more  than  the  Scotch  Highlands  can,  than 
the  parish  of  Kensington  can.  Alas !  the 
laws  of  Nature  in  regard  to  such  matters 
(what  used  to  be  called  God's  laws)  are  very 
different  indeed  from  those  written  down  in 
books  of  sentiment,  as  many  a  poor  Polander 
and  the  like  finds  to  his  cost.  Nay,  do  not 
stamp  this  note  under  your  feet,  or  at  least 
pick  it  up  again  and  read  my  thanks,  my  real 
regard  for  you,  and  best  wishes  in  all  things. 

The  printer,  I  believe,  has  most  of  the 
"Irish  Campaign"  in  type,  but  I  will  profit 
carefully  by  your  corrections  still. 

HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

Carlyle  had  long  desired  to  visit  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  summer  of  1846  promised 
tha.t  he  would  soon  carry  out  this  design. 
Here  is  his  letter  : — ■ 

Chelsea,  July  22,  1846. 
I  am  just  about  escaping  out  of  London, 
for  a  little  movement  and  for  summer  air,  of 
which  I  have  rather  need  at  present  for  more 
reasons  than  one  ;  to-morrow  afternoon  I  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Lancashire  with  some  friends, 
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■where  my  wife  now  is;  the  sea  breezes  and 
the  instantaneous  total  change  of  scene  will 
be  good  so  far  as  they  go.  My  next  goal,  for 
another  rest  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance, 
must  be  my  native  place,  Dumfriesshire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Solway  Frith,  where  I 
must  aim  to  be  about  the  first  week  in  August. 

One  of  my  intermediate  projects  was  a  short 
flight  over  to  Ireland,  upon  which  I  wish  to 
consult  you  at  present.  A  swift  steamer,  I 
know,  takes  one  over  any  evening  (or,  I  be- 
lieve, morning)  with  the  mail-bags;  there  is 
Dublin  to  be  looked  at  for  a  day  or  two, 
there  is  *'  Conciliation  Hall  "  to  be  seen, 
once  ;  then  you  are  to  be  seen  and  talked  with, 
oftener  than  once  if  you  like;  many  other 
things  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  nearly  all  of  defi- 
nite that  rises  on  me  at  present,  and  this,  if 
other  things  go  right,  will  abundantly  suffice. 
In  Dublin  and  all  places  I  get  nothing  but 
pain  out  of  noise  and  display,  and  insist,  even 
at  the  expense  of  some  breaches  of  politeness, 
on  remaining  altogether  private  —  strictly  m- 
cognito  —  if  there  is  any  need  of  putting  an 
*'/«  "  to  it,  which  sometimes  (for  poor  mor- 
tals are  very  prurient,  and  run  after  Pickwicks 
and  all  manner  of  rubbish)  I  have  found  there 
was.  From  Dublin  I  could  get  along,  by 
such  route  as  seemed  pleasantest,  to  Belfast, 
and  then  on  the  proper  day  a  steamer  puts 
me  down  at  Annan,  on  the  Scotch  Border,  my 
old  school-place ;  within  six  miles  of  the 
smoke  of  my  mother's  cottage ;  very  well 
known  to  me,  all  dead  and  a  few  living  things, 
when  once  I  am  at  Annan. 

This  is  the  extent  of  my  project,  which  may 
or  may  not  become  an  action,  though  I  do 
hope  and  wish  in  the  affirmative  at  present. 
What  part  of  it  chiefly  depends  on  you  is,  to 
say  whether  or  not  you  are  in  Dublin,  how  a 
sight  of  Conciliation  Hall  (I  want  nothing 
more  but  a  sight  with  somebody  to  give  me 
the  names)  in  full  work  is  to  be  obtained ; 
and  what  else,  if  anything,  you  could  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  a  very  obtuse  and  lone- 
some stranger  taking  a  two  days'  glimpse  of 
such  a  place.  Do  this  for  me  if  you  please,  so 
soon  as  you  find  an  hour  of  leisure ;  my  ad- 
dress is  "  Mrs.  Paulet's,  Seaforth  House, 
Liverpool,"  whither  also,  if  you  could  make 
your  people  send  the  Nation  till  new  notice, 
it  would  save  a  little  time  and  trouble  to 
certain  parties.  But  that  latter  point  is,  of 
course,  not  important. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  I  am  not  much  concerned 
to  find,  is  somewhat  palpably  deserting  "  Re- 
peal," and  getting  into  a  truer  relation,  I 
suppose,  towards  the  earnest  men  of  Ireland 
who  do  mean  what  they  talk.  I  cannot  say 
any  man's  word  that  I  hear  from  your  side  of 
the  water  gives  me  anything  like  an  unmixed 
satisfaction,  except  for  most  part  your  own : 
there  is  a  candid  clear  manfulness,  simplicity, 
and  truth  in  the  things  you  write  for  your 
people  (at  least  I  impute  them  to  you)  which 
seems  to  me  the  grain  of  blessed  unnoticed 
wheat  among  those  whirlwinds  of  noisy  chaff, 
which  afflict  me   as  they  pass  on  their  way  to 


Chaos,  their  fated  inevitable  way ;  but  the 
wheat,  I  say  to  myself,  will  grow.  So  be  it. 
Expecting  a  word  from  you  soon, 

Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

I  welcomed  the  project  cordially,  and 
received  further  details  when  he  had 
already  set  out  on  his  summer  excursion. 

Seaforth  House,  Liverpool,  Aug.  6,  1846. 

Your  hospitable  and  most  friendly  message 
found  me  here  the  day  after  my  arrival. 
Travelling  suits  me  very  ill,  only  the  fruit  of 
travelling  is  of  some  worth  to  me.  Heaven, 
I  think,  among  other  things,  will  be  a  place 
where  one  has  leave  to  sit  still. 

The  Belfast  steamer,  it  turned  out  on  in- 
quiry, sailed  only  once  a  fortnight ;  the  first  day 
too  early  for  my  limits,  the  second  too  late. 
Belfast  therefore  was  out.  There  remained 
then  Dublin,  and  perhaps  a  run  to  Drogheda, 
and  back  again  to  Liverpool ;  which  did  for 
some  days  seem  possible  ;  but  new  perversities 
arose  from  another  side,  unforeseen  or  but 
half  foreseen;  and  on  the  whole  I  have  to 
decide  that  Ireland  for  the  present  is  impos- 
sible ;  that  ]  must  embark  for  my  mother's 
this  night.  To-morrow  morning  my  address, 
if  I  prosper,  will  be  **  Scotsbrig,  Ecclefe- 
chan,  N.B.,"  to  which  place,  if  you  can  again 
trouble  your  clerk  to  direct  my  copy  of  the 
Nation,  or  failing  that,  to  return  to  his  old 
Chelsea  address,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  saving 
of  trouble.  I  by  no  means  give  up  my  notion 
yet  of  seeing  you  and  a  glimpse  of  Ireland  be- 
fore returning  home,  but  I  must  attack  it  now 
on  the  other  side,  and  after  a  variety  of 
Scotch  movements,  which  are  still  much  in 
the  vague  for  me'.  My  wife  stays  here  for  a 
few  days  longer  with  some  relations  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  that,  I  hope,  will  join 
me  in  Scotland ;  but  her  health  at  this  moment 
is  far  from  good,  and  her  movements  are  and 
must  be  a  little  uncertain.  She  still  remem- 
beis  you  with  true  interest,  and  is  far  enough 
from  standing  between  me  and  Ireland ;  she 
rather  urges  me  thither,  did  not  laziness  and 
destiny  withstand.  This,  with  many  regards 
and  regrets,  and  with  real  hopes  too,  is  all  I 
can  say  of  my  Irish  travels  at  present.  You 
shall  certainly  hear  of  me  again  before  I 
return. 

For  the  present  (though  this  was  not  one  of 
my  motives)  it  has  struck  me  you  might  be  as 
well  not  to  have  me  or  any  stranger  near  you  ! 
A  crisis,  and,  as  I  augur,  perhaps  a  truly 
blessed  one,  is  even  now  going  on  in  your 
affairs.  For  the  first  time  I  read  a  Concilia- 
tion Hall  debate  last  week ;  the  veracity 
and  manfulness,  the  intelligence  and  dignity 
seemed  to  me  to  be  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
transaction,  though  beneficent,  was  to  me  a 
really  tragic  character.  But  the  divorce  of  ear- 
nest valor  from  blustering  and  incoherent 
nonsense  is  a  thing  that  did  behove  to  come. 
May  a  blessing  follow  it !  Much  may  follow. 
Yours  always, 

T.  Carlyle. 
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In  the  autumn  he  wrote  from  Scotsbrioj, 
where  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  that 
his  arrangements  were  nearly  completed, 
and  again  a  little  later  to  announce  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  Ireland. 

SCOTSHRIG,   AugtiSi  29,    1846. 

I  am  still  here,  lounging  about,  with  occa- 
sional excursions,  in  a  very  idle  manner,  for 
some  weeks  past;  one  of  the  saddest,  most 
mournfully  interesting  scenes  for  me  in  all  this 
world.  The  moors  are  still  silent,  green,  and 
sunny,  and  the  great  blue  vault  is  still  a  kind 
of  temple  for  one  then ;  almost  the  only  kind 
of  temple  one  can  try  to  worship  in  these 
days.  Otherwise,  the  country  is  greatly  in  a 
state  of  degravement,  the  harvest,  with  its 
black  potatoe-fields,  no  great  things ;  and  all 
roads  and  lanes  overrun  with  drunken  Havvies  ; 
for  our  great  Caledonian  railway  passes  in  this 
direction,  ^wo  railwavs,  and  all  the  world  here, 
as  elsewhere,  calculates  on  getting  to  Heaven 
by  steam  I  I  have  not  in  my  travels  seen  any- 
thing uglier  than  that  disorganic  mass  of  la- 
borers, sunk  theefold  deeper  in  brutality  by 
the  threefold  wages  they  are  getting.  The 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  men,  I  hear,  are 
reckoned  the  worst,  and,  not  without  glad 
surprise,  I  find  that  the  Irish  are  the  best  in 
point  of  behavior.  The  postmaster  tells  me 
several  of  the  poor  Irish  do  regularly  apply  to 
him  for  money  drafts,  and  send  their  earnings 
home.  The  English,  who  eat  *'  twice  "  as 
much  beef,  consume  the  residue  in  whiskey, 
and  do  not  trouble  the  postmaster.  If  there 
were  any  legislator  in  this  country,  he  would 
swiftly  and  somewhat  sternly,  I  think,  inter- 
fere in  the  matter:  a  poor  self-cancelling 
**  National  Palaver  "  cannot  interfere.  *•  Par- 
liament in  College  Green  1  "  O  Heaven,  you 
ought  daily  to  thank  Heaven,  that  that  is  for- 
ever an  impossibility  for  you !  I  would  like 
also  to  show  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  a  glimpse  of  these  free  and  inde- 
pendent navvies  on  the  evening  of  monthly 
pay-day,  and  for  a  fortnight  after.  But  enough 
of  them  and  their  affairs. 

I  am  now  looking  homewards ;  but  have 
not  yet  by  any  means  given  up  my  purpose  to 
have  a  glance  at  Ireland  first.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  now  busy  making  out  an  eligible 
route.  One  or  two  on  closer  investigation 
have  been  renounced ;  my  view  at  present  is 
towards  Ayrshire,  towards  some  of  the  West- 
ern Scotch  ports.  Glasgow,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  fail  to  offer  a  steamer,  but  I  do  not,  ex- 
cept on  necessity,  care  to  see  Glasgow  at 
present.^  One  way  or  other  I  think  it  likely  I 
may  be  in  Ireland,  on  some  point  or  other|  in 
a  week  hence.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again, 
with  more  minute  specifications,  in  not  many 
days. 

If  Dundrum  be,  as  I  fancy,  a  clean  sea  vil- 
lage, it  might  be  possible  to  procure,  what  I 
find  for  most  part  very  unattainable  away  from 
home,  a  lodging  with  a  ^me^  bedroom,  in  which 
*he  wretched  traveller  might  hope  for  natural 
sleep.     All  else  is  indifferent  but  that;  and 


that,  too,  has  generally  to  make  itself  indiffer- 
ent. But  if  such  were  the  case,  I  might  very 
pleasantly  stay  two  or  three  days  beside  you, 
and  bathe  in  the  Irish  Sea,  before  I  went  fur- 
ther. In  any  case  I  mean  to  see  you  there, 
to  have  a  considerable  colloquy  with  you,  if  I 
can.  My  next  address  will  be  Dumfries  (Mrs. 
Aitken,  Assembly  Street),  but  after  Wednes- 
day I  shall  not  be  sure  of  getting  it  at  once. 
Pray  let  the  N'ation  henceforth  be  sent  to 
Chelsea  as  heretofore,  where  my  wife  will  now 
in  two  days  be.  I  wish  I  were  there  myself, 
and  my  travels  well  over. 

Yours,  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Dumfries,  Sept.  2,  1846. 
On  Friday,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  out  for  Ayr ;  and  ten  miles  beyond 
that,  at  Ardrossan,  expect  to  find  a  steamer 
which  will  land  me  at  Belfast  early  next  morn- 
ing, some  time  between  4  and  6  a.m.,  of 
Saturday.  I  hope  to  see  Belfast,  and  get  very 
swiftly  out  of  the  smoke  of  it  again.  So  far 
is  clear  prediction,  if  the  Fates  will ;  after  that 
I  am  somewhat  in  the  vague;  but  do  confi- 
dently expect  to  find  some  coach  that  will 
carry  me  to  Drogheda  that  same  day,  and  cal- 
culate accordingly  on  passing  the  Saturday 
night  at  Drogheda,  sleeping  or  not  as  the  Des- 
tinies appoint.  From  Drogheda  to  you,  by 
aid  of  railways,  &c.,  I  think  there  cannot  be 
above  two  hours  :  some  time  oh  Sunday,  at 
some  place  or  other,  I  flatter  myself,  we  shall 
have  met.  My  ulterior  movements  shall  re- 
main undecided  till  I  have  rested  for  a  day. 
_  Drogheda,  as  Cromwell's  city,  and  twice  be- 
sieged in  that  war,  is  a  place  I  could  look  at 
for  some  hours  with  proper  interest,  especially 
if  I  had  an  intelligent  monitor  to  tell  me  what 
to  look  at,  but  that  I  fear  is  far  too  great  a 
luxury  to  hope  for;  I  must  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can  without  that.  In  any  case  I  will  call  at 
the  Post  Office,  and  if  a  letter  from  you  lie 
there  waiting  me  with  any  indication  as  to 
Drogheda,  and  more  especially  as  to  yourself, 
and  how  I  can  best  see  you,  it  is  like  to  be 
very  welcome  indeed.  No  more  in  such  a 
hurry  as  this. 

Dundrum  was  not,  as  Carlyle  supposed, 
a  watering-place  on  the  coast,  but  a  village 
on  a  slope  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  where 
I  was  then  spending  the  summer.  It  con- 
tented him,  however,  and  he  met  there, 
among  other  notabilities,  most  of  the 
writers  and  orators  on  whom  their  con- 
temporaries bestowed  the  soubriquet  of 
Young  Ireland.  He  was  evidently  pleased 
with  some  of  them,  and  he  won  their  re- 
spect and  sympathy  in  no  limited  measure. 
We  brought  him  to  Conciliation  HalJ, 
where  he  saw  O'Connell,  and  to  as  many 
of  the  lions  of  Dublin  as  it  was  possible 
to  interest  him  in,  and  after  a  brief  visit 
he  sailed  away  to  England,  leaving  many 
enthusiastic  friends  behind.     The  relatioa 
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of  these  young  Irishmen  to  Carlyle  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  him  and  thoughtful  young 
Englishmen.  He  did  not  teach  them  to 
think  as  he  thought,  but  he  confirmed  their 
determination  to  think  for  themselves.  As 
they  were  not  idlers  nor  fops,  but  serious 
students,  they  welcomed  his  dictum  that 
work  done  was  the  best  evidence  of  life 
and  manhood,  and  that  any  toleration  of 
shams  or  false  pretences  was  fatal  to  self- 
respect.  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  his 
writings  were  often  a  cordial  to  their 
hearts  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  that 
their  lives  were  more  sincere,  simple,  and 
steadfast  because  they  knew  him. 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

The  year  after  his  visit  the  famine 
which  sprang  from  the  potato  blight  of 
1846  was  raging  in  Ireland.  He  sent  me 
the  report  of  a  young  Quaker  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  a  relief  fund  con- 
tributed chiefly  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  exhibited  such  practical  sense  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  that  I  read  it  with  much 
interest,  little  foreseeing  that  the  young 
man  would,  in  a  few  years,  become  a  stern 
ruler  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  a 
benevolent  visitor. 

Chelsea,  March  i,  1847. 

Dear  Duffy,  —  Here  is  a  paper  which  has 
come  to  me  to-day  from  the  writer  of  it,  a  very 
worthy  acquaintance  of  mine,  which  as  a  small 
memorial  of  me  foi  the  moment,  a  small  drop 
of  oil  on  huge  waters  of  bitterness  and  tumult, 
I  send  you  to  read.  Forster  is  a  young  wealthy 
manufacturer,  who  migrated  some  years  ago 
from  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  to  Yorkshire 
for  taking  up  that  trade,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  John  Sterling ;  I  have  ever 
since  liked  him  very  well.  A  Quaker  —  or 
rather  the  son  of  a  Quaker,  for  he  himself 
has  little  to  do  with  what  is  obsolete,  a 
most  cheery,  frank-hearted,  courageous,  clear- 
sighted young  fellow: — the  Quakers,  some 
months  ago,  made  a  special  subscription  for 
Ireland,  and  decided,  like  prudent  people,  on 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  their  money  laid 
out.  Forster's  father  and  self  were  of  the 
deputation  to  that  end,  or,  for  aught  I  know, 
were  the  sole  deputation ;  and  this  is  the  re- 
port they  have  given  in.  Read  it,  I  say,  and 
enjoy  five  minutes  of  a  Sabbath-feeling  —  not 
too  frequent  with  any  of  us  in  these  times. 

It  is  long  since  I  heard  anything  direct  from 
you ;  nay,  in  the  Nation  itself  I  now  find  but 
little  of  you ;  only  here  and  there,  in  some 
genial,  honest,  patient  human  word  (as  in  the 
paper  on  **  Emigration  "  last  week)  do  I  trace 
your  hand,  and  with  all  my  heart  wish  it  speed. 
The  aspect  of  Ireland  is  beyond  words  at 
present.  The  most  thoughtless  here  is  struck 
into  momentary  silence  in   looking  at  it;  the 


wisest  among  us  cannot  guess  what  the  end  of 
these  things  is  to  be.  For  it  is  not  Ireland 
alone  ;  starving  Ireland  will  become  starving 
Scotland  and  starving  England  in  a  little 
while ;  if  this  despicable  root  will  but  continue 
dead,  we  may  at  last  all  say  that  we  have 
changed  our  sordid  chronic  pestilential  atrophy 
into  a  swift  fierce  crisis  of  death  or  the  begin- 
ning of  cure;  and  all  "revolutions"  ai-e  but 
small  to  this  —  if  the  potato  will  but  stay 
away!  Your  Irish  governing  class  are  now 
actually  brought  to  the  Bar ;  arraigned  before 
Heaven  and  Earth  of  ///zjgoverning  this  Ire- 
land, and  no  Lord  John  Russell  or  "Irish 
party  "  in  Palace  Yard,  and  no  man  or  com- 
bination of  men  can  save  them  from  their 
sentence,  to  govern  it  better,  or  to  disappear 
and  die.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  fall  heavy 
on  the  children,  if  after  teji  generations  — 
surely,  I  think,  of  all  the  trades  in  the  world 
that  of  Irish  landlord  at  this  moment  is  the 
frightfullest ;  the  Skibbereen  peasant  dies  at 
once  in  a  few  days  ;  but  his  landlord  will  have 
to  perish  by  inches,  through  long  years  of  dis- 
quieting tumult,  dark  violence,  and  infatua- 
tion under  yet  undeveloped  forms ;  and  hiniy 
if  God  take  not  pity  on  him,  nobody  else  will 
pity!  Either  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  inev- 
itable for  the  Irish  landlord,  or  else  a  degree 
of  manfulness  and  generous  wisdom,  such  as 
one  hardly  dares  to  hope  from  him  —  from 
him,  or  from  those  about  him.  It  is  really  a 
tremendous  epoch  we  have  come  to,  if  the 
potato  will  not  return  1  And  then,  as  I  said». 
our  Scotch  landlords,  and  then  also  our  En- 
glish, come  in  their  turn  to  the  Bar  —  not 
much  less  guilty,  if  much  more  fortunate  — 
and  they  now  will  have  a  ravelled  account  to 
settle  !  But  England  and  they  are  fortunate 
in  this,  that  we  have  already  another  aristoc- 
racy (that  of  wealth,  nay,  in  some  measure 
that  of  wisdom,  piety,  courage)  —  an  aristoc- 
racy not  at  all  of  the  "chimerical  "  or  "do- 
nothing"  sort,  though  not  yet  recognized  in 
the  Heralds*  books,  or  elsewhere  well ;  but  an 
aristocracy  which  does  actually  guide  and 
govern  the  people,  to  such  extent  at  least  a». 
that  they  do  not  by  wholesale  die  of  hunger. 
That  you  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  fractions 
of  Ulster,  altogether  want  this,  and  have 
nothing  but  landlords,  seems  to  me  the  fearful 
peculiarity  of  Ireland.  To  relieve  Ireland 
from  this ;  to  at  least  render  Ireland  habitable 
for  capitalists,  if  not  for  heroes ;  to  invite 
capital,  and  industrial  governors  and  guidance 
(from  Lancashire,  from  Scotland,  from  the 
moon,  and  from  the  Ring  of  Saturn) ;  what 
other  salvation  can  one  see  for  Ireland  ?  The 
end  and  aim  of  all  true  patriotism  is  surely 
thitherward  at  present  1  Alas  I  you  must  tell 
Mitchel  that  I  read  with  ever  greater  paia 
those  wild  articles  of  his,  which,  so  much  do 
I  love  in  them  otherwise,  often  make  me  very 
sad.  Daniel  O'Connell,  poor  old  man  now 
nearly  done  with  his  noisy  unveracities,  has. 
played  a  sad  part  in  this  earth  I  All  Ireland 
cries  out,  "You  have  saved  us."  But  the 
fact  is  very  far  otherwise.     Good  Heavens^ 
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when  I  think  what  pestilent  distraction,  lead- 
ing direct  to  revolt  and  grape-shot,  and  yet 
unsounded  depths  of  misery  he  has  cast  into 
all  the  young  heroic  hearts  of  Ireland,  I  could 
"wish  the  man  never  had  been  born  I  Mitchel 
may  depend  on  it,  it  is  not  repeal  from  En- 
gland, but  repezl/rom  the  Devil,  that  will  save 
Ireland.  England,  too,  I  can  very  honestly 
tell  him,  is  heartily  desirous  of  "Repeal," 
would  welcome  repeal  with  both  hands  if  En- 
gland did  not  see  that  repeal  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  could  in 
the  least  believe  in  repeal  I  Ireland,  I  think, 
cannot  lift  ajichor  and  sail  away  with  itself. 
We  are  married  to  Ireland  by  the  ground  plan 
of  this  world  —  a  thick-skinned  laboring  man 
to  ?  drunken  ill-tongued  wife;  and  dreadful 
family  quarrels  have  ensued  I  Mitchel  I 
reckon  to  be  a  noble,  chivalrous  fellow,  full 
of  talent  and  manful  temper  of  every  kind. 
In  fact,  I  love  him  very  much,  and  must  infi- 
nitely regret  to  see  the  like  of  him  enveloped 
in  such  poor  delusions,  partisanships,  and 
narrow  violences,  very  unworthy  of  him. 
*' Young  Ireland,"  furthermore,  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  to  them  that  the  sense  and 
veracity  of  England  looks  mainly  for  help  in 
a  better  administering  of  Ireland;  to  them 
{and  not  to  the  O'Connell  party,  who  are  well 
seen  for  what  they  are),  to  them,  in  spite  of 
all  their  violence,  for  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  among  them  true  men.  This  I  can  testify 
as  a  fact  on  rather  good  evidence.  Adieu, 
dear  Duffy;  I  meant  but  a  word,  and  here  is 
an  essay ! 

Ever  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

The  Chapmans  were  to  send  you  a  book 
they  had  been  reprinting  of  mine.  I  suppose 
it  arrived  safe.  Read  the  Tablet  of  yesterday, 
and  forgive  the  editor  for  some  nonsense  that 
now  and  then  falls  from  him;  this  is  se7ise. 
These  poor  priests  in  Cloyne :  weeks  ago 
when  I  read  the  report  of  their  meeting  I  said 
to  myself,  "Thank  God  for  it.  This  is  the 
first  rational  utterance  of  the  human  voice  I 
have  yet  heard  in  that  wide  howl  of  misery 
and  folly  which  makes  the  heart  sick !  "  May 
all  the  priests  in  Ireland  with  one  accord  do 
the  like,  and  all  true  Irishmen  join  with  them. 
Adieu. 

A  little  later  he  sent  felicitations  on  an 
event  of  high  personal  importance  to  me. 

Chblsba,  March  15,  1847. 

Dear  Duffy,  —  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
your  good  fortune  1  From  a  phrase  in  your 
former  letter  I  had  been  anticipating  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  which  now  it  seems  has 
happily  arrived.  I  noticed  the  young  beauty, 
among  the  others,  that  day  in  Bagot  Street ; 
but  had  I  then  known  what  was  coming  I 
should  have  taken  a  much  closer  survey. 
Pray  give  her  my  best  regards;  my  true 
wishes  that  this  new  union  may  be  blessed  to 
you  both,  that  you  may  have  many  happy, 
and,  what  is  much  more,  many  brave  and 


noble  years  together  in  this  world.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  the  Fates  I  shall  be  right  glad  to 
make  farther  acquaintance  with  this  lady,  per- 
haps under  better  auspices,  some  time  by- 
and-by.  The  site  of  your  new  house  (for  we 
went  by  so  many  routes  to  Dundrum)  is  not  at 
present  very  clear  to  me;  may  I  know  it  bet- 
ter, one  day,  and  see  with  satisfaction  what  a 
temple  of  the  Muses,  and  stronghold  of  the 
heroisms  and  veracities,  you  have  made  of  it, 
even  in  these  dark  times  1  A  man  in  all 
"times"  makes  his  own  world;  this  in  the 
darkest  condition  of  the  elements  is  a  gospel 
that  should  never  forsake  us. 

I  am  very  idle  here  at  present ;  but  surely, 
if  I  live,  shall  not  always  be  "idle."  The 
world,  mainly  a  wretched  world  of  imposture 
from  zenith  to  nadir,  seems  as  if  threatening  to 
fall  rapidly  to  pieces  in  huge  ruin  about  one's 
ears ;  it  seems  as  if  in  this  loss  of  the  poor 
Irish  potato  the  last  beggarly  film  that  hid  the 
abyss  from  us  were  snatched  away,  and  now 
its  black  throat  lay  yawning,  visible  even  to 
fools  1  How  to  demean  oneself  in  these  new 
circumstances  is  rather  a  question.  We  shall 
see  Bocca  stretta,  ocehi  sciolti. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  "  Repeal  "  at 
present.  The  "  Coxcombs  in  London  "  are  a 
dreadful  sorrow  to  us  all,  and  every  honest 
soul  of  us  is  straining  as  he  can  to  get  rid  of 
them  in  some  good  way  —  to  change  them  and 
their  windy  spouting  establishment  into  some 
real  council  of  Amphictyons.  But  we  know 
also  that  already  they  are  not  "the  Govern- 
ment," except  in  name  merely;  that  already 
the  real  Government,  and  even  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  for  every  locality,  rest  truly  with 
those  that  have  power  in  that  locality  —  in 
Ireland  with  the  Irish  aristocracy,  for  exam- 
ple ;  the  more  is  your  woe !  Do  you  think 
they  are  precious  to  any  good  man  here.^ 
Adieu.  T.  Carlyle. 

HIS  SECOND  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

Three  years  later,  Carlyle  paid  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Ireland.  To  make  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  this  new 
journey  intelligible  some  brief  explanation 
may  be  convenient.  In  the  interval  the 
political  and  personal  fortunes  of  his  Irish 
friends  had  undergone  a  tragical  reverse. 
The  generous  young  men  who  surrounded 
him  in  1846  were  for  the  most  part  State 
prisoners  or  political  refugees  in  1849.  A 
famine,  which  had  twice  decimated  the 
agricultural  population  in  a  country  which 
produced  a  superabundance  of  food  for  all 
its  people,  drove  men  to  abandon  further 
reliance  on  petitions  and  remonstrances  to 
a  deaf  oracle.  The  European  revolutions 
of  1848  indicated  another  possible  remedy 
for  intolerable  wrongs,  and  in  the  mid- 
summer of  that  year  a  national  insurrec- 
tion was  attempted.  In  the  forlorn  and 
dispirited  condition  of  the  people  it  failed 
utterly,  and  the  men  responsible  for  the 
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attempt,  some  of  the  very  men,  indeed, 
who  had  welcomed  Carlyle  to  Ireland 
three  years  earlier,  were  convicted  of  high 
treason  or  treason  felony,  and  were  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas. 

For  my  part,  I  had  been  four  times 
arraigned  for  the  same  offence  as  my 
friends,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  attain 
a  verdict.  The  curious  story  of  my  es- 
cape has  been  already  told  in  detail.*  It 
may  be  stated  in  a  sentence.  Lord  Clar- 
endon, then  lord  lieutenant,  honored  me 
with  his  special  enmity,  and  to  procure  a 
sure  and  speedy  verdict  against  me,  so 
overstrained  the  criminal  law  that,  by  the 
skill  of  my  eminent  counsel,  the  instru- 
ment was  shattered  in  his  hands.  After 
ten  months'  close  imprisonment,  during 
which  the  steam  was  three  times  kindled 
in  the  frigate  designed  to  carry  me  into 
penal  exile  and  had  to  be  three  times  extin- 
guished amid  considerable  public  laughter, 
which  seriously  discomposed  official  and 
judicial  persons,  I  was  admitted  to  bail,  to 
come  up  if  required  for  another  trial  at 
the  next  Commission. 

During  my  imprisonment,  Carlyle  wrote 
to  me  with  affectionate  sympathy.  He 
was  far  from  approving  of  an  Irish  Revo- 
lution, or  believing  one  possible;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  was  of  opinion  I 
had  not  done  anything  in  furtherance  of 
that  object  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honor. 

Chelsea.,  October  21,  1848. 
Dear  Duffy, — It  was  not  till  last  night 
that  I  could  discover  for  myself  any  distinct 
plan  of  attempting  to  convey  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy to  you,  in  this  the  time  of  your  distress; 
and  I  know  not  still  for  certain  whether  the 
small  enterprise  can  take  effect.  If  this  bit 
of  paper  do  reach  you  within  your  strait  walls, 
let  it  be  an  assurance  that  you  are  still  dear  to 
me ;  that  in  this  sad  crisis  which  has  now 
arrived,  we  here  at  Chelsea  do  not  find  new 
cause  for  blame  superadded  to  the  old,  but 
new  cause  for  pity  and  respect,  and  loving 
candor,  and  for  hope  still,  in  spite  of  all  I 
The  one  blame  I  ever  had  to  lay  upon  you,  as 
vou  well  know,  was  that,  like  a  young  heroic 
all-trusting  Irish  soul,  you  had  believed  in  the 
prophesying  of  a  plausible  son  of  lies  preach- 
ing deliverance  to  your  poor  country ;  and 
believing,  had,  as  you  were  bound  in  that 
case,  proceeded  to  put  the  same  in  practice, 
cost  what  it  might  cost  to  you.  Even  in  this 
wild  course,  often  enough  denounced  by  me, 
I  have  to  give  you  this  testimony,  that  your 
conduct  was  never  other  than  noble;  that 
whoever  might  show  himself  savage,  narrow- 
minded,  hateful  in  his  hatred,  C.  G.  Duffy 
always  was  humane  and  dignified  and  manful ; 
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nay,  ofttn  enough,  in  the  midst  of  those  mad 
tumults,  I  had  to  recognize  a  voice  of  clear 
modest  wisdom  and  courageous  veracity,  ad- 
monishing "  Repealers  "  that  their  true  enemy 
was  not  England  after  all,  that  repeal  from 
England,  except  accompanied  by  repeal  from 
the  Devil,  would  and  could  do  nothing  for 
them;  and  this  most  welcome  true  voice, 
almost  the  only  such  I  could  hear  in  Ireland, 
was  the  same  C.  G.  Duffy's.  Courage,  my 
friend,  all  is  not  yet  lost  1  A  tragic  destiny 
has  severed  you  from  that  one  source  of  mis- 
chief in  your  life.  Let  this,  though  at  such  a 
hideous  cost  to  you,  be  welcome,  as  instruc- 
tion dear-bought  but  indispensable  1  By 
Heaven's  blessing,  this  is  no  Jinis  in  your 
course,  but  the  finis  only  of  a  huge  mistake, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  much  nobler  course, 
delivered  from  that.  I  mean  what  I  say. 
The  soul  of  a  man  can  by  no  agency,  of  men 
or  of  devils,  be  lost  and  ruined  but  by  his  own 
only ;  in  all  scenes  and  situations  this  is  true, 
and  if  you  are  the  true  man  I  take  you  to  be, 
you  will  find  it  so  yet.  Courage,  I  say; 
courage,  patience,  and  for  a  tivnQ  pious  silence! 
If  it  please  God,  there  is  yet  a  day  given  us ; 
"a//  days  have  not  set,"  no,  only  some  of 
them. 

Dear  Duffy,  I  know  not  whether  you  can 
send  me  any  word  of  remembrance  from  the 
place  where  you  are,  but  rather  understand 
that  you  cannot,  nor  is  it  material,  for  I  can 
supply  the  word.  But  if  now,  or  henceforth  at 
any  time  while  I  live,  I  could  be  of  any  honest 
service  to  you,  by  my  resources  or  connections 
here  or  otherwise,  surely  it  would  be  very 
welcome  news  to  me.  Farewell  for  the  pres- 
ent. My  wife  joins  in  affectionate  salutation 
to  you.  That  autumn  evening  on  the  pier  at 
Kingstown,  with  your  kind  figure,  and  Mitch- 
el's  in  the  crowd,  yes,  it  will  be  memorable  to 
me,  while  I  continue  in  this  world.  Adieu. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

After  my  release  from  prison,  I  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  London,  and  saw  much  of 
Carlyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  their  closest 
friends.  I  do  not  think  his  second  visit  to 
Ireland  was  projected  at  that  time,  but 
shortly  after  my  return  home  he  mooted  it 
in  a  letter. 

Chelsea,  2qth  May,  1849. 
Dear  Duffy,  —  There  has  risen  a  specu- 
lation in  me,  which  is  getting  rather  lively  in 
these  weeks,  of  coming  over  to  have  a  deliber- 
ate walk  in  Ireland,  and  to  look  at  the  strange 
doings  of  the  Powers  there  with  my  own  eyes 
for  a  little.  The  hot  season  here  —  of  baked 
pavements,  burning  skies,  and  mad  artificial- 
ities growing  even  madder,  till  in  August  they 
collapse  by  sheer  exhaustion  —  is  always 
frightful  to  me ;  and  during  this  season,  from 
various  causes,  is  likely  to  be  frightfuller  than 
common  :  add  to  which,  that  I  have  fewer  real 
fetters  binding  me  here  than  usual — nothing 
express  at  all  but  an  edition  of  **  Cromwell,** 
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which  the  printers,  especially  after  two  weeks 
hence,  may  manage  for  themselves  ;  in  short, 
all  taken  together,  I  incline  much  to  decide 
that  I  ought  to  give  myself  the  sight  of  one 
other  country  summer,  somewhere  on  this 
green  earth ;  and  that  Ireland,  on  several  ac- 
counts, has  strong  claims  of  preference  on  me. 
I  do  not  expect  much  pleasure  there,  or  prop- 
erly any  '*  pleasure ;  "  alas  !  a  Book  is  sticking 
in  my  heart,  which  cannot  get  itself  written 
at  all ;  and  till  that  be  written  there  is  no  hope 
of  peace  or  benefit  for  me  anywhere.  Neither 
do  I  expect  to  learn  much  out  of  Ireland ;  Ire- 
land is,  this  long  while  past,  pretty  satisfac- 
torily intelligible  to  me  —  no  phenomenon 
that  comes  across  from  it  requiring  much  ex- 
planation ;  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  look  a 
little  at  the  unutterable  Curtius  Gulf  of  Brit- 
ish, and  indeed  of  European,  things,  which 
has  visibly  broken  forth  there  :  in  that  respect, 
if  not  in  another,  Ireland  seems  to  me  the 
notablest  of  all  spots  in  the  world  at  present. 
"There  is  your  problem,  yours,  too,  my 
friend."  I  will  say  to  myself:  "Then,  see 
what  you  will  make  of  that !  "  In  short,  why 
shouldn't  I  go  and  look  at  Ireland,  and  be  my 
own  {Eter7iity^ s)  Commissioner  there  ?  Wm. 
Edward  Forster,  the  young  Quaker  whom  you 
have  seen,  offers  to  attend  me  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  from  the  middle  of  June  onwards ; 
and,  in  truth,  day  after  day  the  project  is 
assuming  a  more  practical  form.  Probably 
something  really  may  come  of  it. 

My  preparations  hitherto  do  not  amount 
to  much;  yet  I  am  doing,  under  obstructions, 
what  I  can.  Yesterday,  not  till  after  much 
groping,  I  did  at  last  get  a  tolerable  map  of 
Ireland  (the  Railway  Commissioners',  in  six 
big  pieces).  I  have  examined  Or  re-examined 
various  books  ;  but,  unfortunately,  find  hardly 
one  in  the  hundred  worth  examining.  Sir 
James  Ware's  book  (by  Harris)  is  the  one 
good  book  I  have  yet  seen.  Flaherty  says 
'•  Camden  saw  England  with  both  eyes,  Scot- 
land with  only  one,  and  Ireland .  ccbcus,  with 
none"  —  nevertheless  Camden  is  yet  by  far 
my  best  guide  in  historical  topography;  in- 
deed he,  the  very  Apollo  of  topographers, 
has  rendered  all  others  vile  to  me,  unendur- 
able on  any  ground  that  he  has  touched.  1 
have  also  read  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  —  Joce- 
lyn's  absurd  legend;  the  dreary  commenta- 
lies  of  poor  Bollandists;  and  St.  Patrick's 
own  "Confessio"  (which  I  believe  to  be 
genuinely  his,  though  unfortunately  it  is  typ- 
ical, not  biographical);  and  one  of  the  few 
places  where  I  yet  clearly  aim  to  be  is  on 
the  top  of  Croagh  Patrick,  to  wish  I  could 
gather  all  the  serpents,  devils  and  malefici 
thither  again,  and  rolling  them  up  into  one 
big  mass,  fling  the  w^hole  safely  into  Clew 
Bay  again  !  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  too  (but 
the  real  one,  — in  Lough  Erne,  I  think)  ;  the 
Hill  of  Tarah  likewise,  —  and  if  I  could  find 
that  Castle  of  Darwasth  (or  Ardnochar  and 
Horseleap,  in  W.  Meath  county)  where  the 
native  carpenter,  when  Hugh  de  Lacy  was 
showing  him  the  mode  of  chipping  and  adzing, 


suddenly  took  his  axe  and  brained  de  Lacy  — 
I  should  esteem  it  worth  while.  The  famish- 
ing Unions,*  1  of  course  want  especially  to 
see;  this  of  itself,  I  suppose,  will  take  me 
into  the  "Picturesque"  department,  which, 
on  its  own  strength,  I  must  not  profess  to  re- 
gard much.  What  remarkable  men  have  you 
in  Ireland?  There  is  a  very  wdde  question. 
But,  in  fact,  I  am  still,  as  you  perceive,  in  a 
dim  inquiring  condition  as  to  this  tour,  and 
solicit  help  from  any  likely  quarter.  Aubrey  de 
Vere  has  undertaken  to  put  down  on  paper  his 
notions  of  a  set  of  Irish  notabiles  and  notabilia 
for  me  :  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  letter  was 
partly  to  try  whether  you  perhaps  would  not 
contribute  a  little  in  the  same  way,  or  in  any 
other  way  ?  Write  me  a  word  as  soon  as  you 
have  leisure,  on  this  and  on  other  things. 

[John]  Forster  was  greatly  pleased  with  you 
both,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  an  abatement 
of  nonsense  in  one  small  province  of  thing: 
by  reason  of  that  visit.  What  you  are  decid- 
ing on  for  your  own  future  course  will  be  ve 
interesting  to  me,  so  soon  as  it  has  got  the? 
length  of  being  talked  about.  We  send  many 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Duffy,  last  seen  as  a 
Naiad,  then  vanishing  in  the  dust  of  the 
Strand,  —  Eheu  !  In  Bagot  Street  there  is  a 
beautiful  sister,  whom  I  remember  well,  and 
always  wish  to  be  remembered  by.t  No 
more  ;  paper  and  time  are  done. 

Yours,  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

A  second  letter  on  the  same  subject 
refers  to  ray  conditional  promise  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  excursion,  the  condition 
being  that  I  was  not  in  prison  at  the  time 
fixed  for  the  journey,  for  my  bail  termi- 
nated on  the  I2ih  oi  July,  little  more  thaa 
a  month  from  the  date  of  his  letter. 

Chelsea,  June  8,  1849. 
Dear  Duffy,  —  Many  thanks  for  your 
comfortable,  kind,  and  instructive  letter.  I 
like  well  to  fancy  you  fishing  in  the  clear 
waters  about  Bray,  in  the  still  valley  of  the 
Dargle,  in  this  weather,  and  do  imagine  that 
whatever  else  you  may  catch,  there  is  a  real 
chance  of  your  achieving,  in  such  scenes  and 
employments,  some  addition  of  health  and 
composure  both  to  body  and  mind.  Fear 
nothing  for  the  "  12th  of  July;  "  there  is,  I 
suppose,  not  the  slightest  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  official  persons  to  try  that  operation 
again ;  they  know  too  well  that  if  they  did, 
they  have  not  the  least  chance  to  succeed.  If 
it  pleases  Heaven,  you  shall  have  passed  vic- 
toriously through  that  most  dangerous  experi- 
ment, dangerous  not  from  Monahan  %  alone,. 
or  even  chiefly,  as  I  read  it,  and  a  new  and 
clearer  course"  will  henceforth  open  for  you, 

*  The  Poor  Law  Unions,  where  the  famine  was  most 
aggravated. 

t  Mrs.  Callan,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments, to  whom  CarJyle,  as  will  be  seen,  sent 
friendly  messages  for  more  than  forty  years. 

%  The  Irish  attorney-general. 
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not  to  terminate  without  results  that  all  wise 
men  will  rejoice  at.  You  have  an  Ireland 
ready  to  be  taught  by  you,  readier  by  you  just 
now  than  by  any  other  man  ;  and  God  knows 
it  needs  teaching  in  all  provinces  of  its  affairs, 
in  regard  to  all  matters  human  and  divine  I 
Consider  yourself  as  a  brand  snatched  from 
the  burning,  2l  providential  man,  saved  by  the 
beneficent  gods  for  doing  a  man's  work  yet, 
in  this  noisy,  bewildered,  quack-ridden  and 
devil-ridden  world;  and  let  it,  this  thought, 
in  your  modest  ingenuous  heart,  rather  give 
you  fear  and  pious  anxiety  than  exultation  or 
rash  self-confidence  —  as  I  know  it  will. 

Certainly  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  your 
guidance,  of  your  proffered  company,  if  it  will 
at  all  suit;  and  we  will  take  *'the  three 
weeks"  in  whatever  quarter  your  resources 
can  best  profit  the  common  enterprise.  Mean- 
while, as  to  time  —  though  I  feel  that  there 
ought  now  to  be  no  delay  on  my  part  (for  in 
fact  I  must  soon  go  to  Ireland,  or  else- 
whither), there  has  yet  been  no  day  fixed,  and 
my  speculations  and  inquiries,  which  still 
continue,  yield  me  scattered  points  of  interest 
all  over  Ireland;  but  except  the  "famine  dis- 
tricts," which  one  must  see,  but  would  not 
quite  hasten  to  see,  there  is  no  point  I  am 
decisively  attracted  to  beyond  all  others ;  so 
that  the  voyage  hitherto  is  still  in  nubibus  as 
to  all  its  details.  As  to  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement, which  is  the  first  indispensable 
detail,  A.  de  Vere  advises  that  I  should  wait  a 
little  till  the  cholera  abate  in  those  sad  regions. 
I  myself  think  of  coming  by  steam  from  Lon- 
don at  once,  speculate  on  starting  second 
Thursday  hence,  sometimes  (in  sanguine  mo- 
ments) Qvtnjirst  Thursday  1  To-morrow  I  am 
to  consult  with  Twistleton  (an  excellent  man, 
who  loves  Ireland,  whom  you  would  have 
loved  had  you  known  him) ;  to-day  I  go  for 
the  Fenny  CyclopcEdia  affairs  you  spoke  of.  I 
read  Fraser  too,  with  the  map ;  and  much  else, 
I  must  see  Glendalough,  Ferns,  Enniscorthy, 
Doneraile  (Mouser's  House  there) ;  in  fact  I 
am  getting  fondest  of  Wexford  I  find.  Write 
to  me  yi)\3ityour  times  are,  so  far  as  they  are 
fixed.  Yours,  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

But  to  get  a  philosopher  afloat  on  seas 
which  he  had  not  explored  was  no  ordinary 
enterprise,  and  it  needed  several  addi- 
tional despatches  before  he  set  sail, 

Chelsea,  jfutte  i6,  1849. 

Ever  since  Sunday  last  I  have  had  a  despi- 
cable snivelling  cold  hanging  about  me ;  fruit 
of  these  grim  north  winds,  which  we  enjoy 
here  in  the  grey  condition  with  almost  no  sun. 
Add  to  this  a  most  wearisome  miniature 
painter,  who  (with  almost  no  effect)  has  cut 
out  the  flower  of  every  morning  for  me ;  and 
has  not  yet  ended,  though  he  is  now  reduced 
to  after-dinner  hours  —  and,  in  fact,  may  end 
when  he  like,  for  he  will  never  manage  his 
affair,  I  perceive. 

So  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 


Thursday  Jirst ;  but  do  now  definitely  say 
Thursday  come  a  week ;  barring  accidents,  I 
mean  to  sail  on  that  day  (ten  a.m.)  in  the 
steamer  for  Dublin  from  this  port;  when  the 
steamer  will  arrive,  you  can  perhaps  tell  me^ 
for  I  do  not  yet  learn  here,  having  hitherto 
been  no  farther  eastward  than  the  office  in  the 
Regent's  Circus  in  prosecution  of  my  inquiry. 
Expect  me  then,  however,  if  accidents  befall 
not,  and  if  with  utmost  industry  I  do  not  fail 
to  get  these  innumerable  ragtaggeries  settled 
or  suppressed  in  time  for  that  morning, 
"Thursday  come  a  week,"  which  I  think  is 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month,  is  announced 
as  my  day  of  sailing.  Mrs.  Carlyle  purposes, 
in  a  day  or  two  after,  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
and  some  secluded  visiting  among  friends. 
Forster  may  now,  for  what  I  know,  appear  in 
Dublin  about  the  same  time;  his  perennial 
cheerfulness,  intelligent,  hearty,  and  active 
habits  would  render  him  a  very  useful  element 
in  such  an  expedition,  I  believe.  But  at  any 
rate  I  am  delighted  that  you  go  with  me,  and 
I  really  anticipate  a  little  good  from  the  busi- 
ness for  myself  and  for  all  of  us. 

Twistleton,  whom  I  see  again  to-morrow, 
will  furnish  the  introductions  you  suggest. 
If  the  agent  of  any  English  estate,  or  indeed, 
I  suppose,  of  any  chief  Irish  one,  could  prove 
serviceable,  most  probably  some  of  my  friends 
here  could  procure  it  for  me ;  but  that,  at  any 
rate,  can  be  managed  from  Ireland  quite  as 
well.  Of  Irish  aristocrats  I  remember  only 
Stafford  O'Brien,  Lord  Bessborough,  Castle- 
reagh,  &c.,  none  of  whom,  by  the  aspect  of 
him,  had  much  promise  for  me.  I  suppose 
the  Imperial  Hotel  is  as  good  as  any  ?  Please 
say,  and  consider  of  tours,  and  of  methods, 
&c.,  for  two  persons,  and  for  third  Kildare, 
Maynooth,  &c.,  and  then  southward  along  the 
coast.  Three  days  in  Dublin,  or  even  two. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  June  24,  1849. 

Dear  Duffy,  —  Your  Dublin  agent  for 
ships  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong:  for  Dublin 
the  days  of  sailing  are  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day (if  one  looks  narrowly,  with  spectacles, 
into  the  corners  of  the  thing) ;  and  what  is 
more,  their  hour  of  sailing  seems  to  be  vari- 
able, sometimes  so  early  in  the  morning  as 
would  not  suit  me  at  all!  Add  to  which,  I 
am  sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  a  new  ava- 
lanche of  Cromwell  rubbish  all  this  day  ( the 
last^  I  do  hope,  of  that  particular  species  of 
employment  I),  and  I  have  barely  time  to  save 
the  post,  and  send  you  a  word  postponing  the 
exact  decision.  On  the  whole,  Holyhead  and 
the  railway  still  survive.  My  attraction  for 
the  other  route  was  partly  that  I  might  see 
once  the  southern  shores  of  England;  also 
that  I  might  be  left  entirely  alone^  which,  for 
two  days  in  a  returning  Dublin  steamer,  I  cal- 
culated might  well  be  my  lot.  Alone,  and 
very  miserable,  it  will  beseem  me  to  be,  a 
good  deal  in  this  the  most  original  of  my 
"  tours."  Brief,  on  Monday  I  will  try  to  set- 
tle it,  and  then  tell  you. 
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Forster  does  not  come  with  me ;  will  join 
me  when  I  like  after,  &c.  &c.  I  mean  that 
you  shall  initiate  me  into  the  methods  of  Irish 
travel,  and  keep  me  company  so  far  as  our 
routes,  once  fixed  upon,  will  go  together. 
Your  friendly  cheerfulness,  your  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  all  your  goodness  to  me,  I  must  make 
available.  Define  to  yourself  what  it  is  you 
specially  aim  towards  in  travelling,  that  I  may 
see  how  far  without  straining  I  can  draw  upon 
you. 

People  are  giving  me  letters,  &c.  ;  Aubrey 
de  Vere  has  undertaken  for  "six  good  Irish 
landlords,"  vehemently  protesting  that  "  six  " 
(suggested  by  me)  is  not  the  maximum  num- 
ber. He  wishes  to  send  me  across  direct  to 
Kilkee  (Clare  County),  where  his  friends  now 
are.  A  day  or  two  of  peace  at  some  nice 
bathing-place,  to  swim  about,  and  then  sit 
silent  looking  out  on  the  divine  salt  flood,  is 
very  inviting  to  my  fancy ;  but  Kilkee  all  at 
once  will  not  be  the  place,  I  find. 

Twistleton  brought  his  successor  Power 
down  with  him  last  night;  I  hoped  Power 
might  have  been  an  Irishman ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is.  Twistleton  is  decidedly  a  loss  to 
Ireland,  I  reckon,  as  matters  now  stand ;  a 
man  of  much  loyalty,  pious  affection,  stout 
intelligence,  and  manful  capability  every  way. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  of  your  friend  Fer- 
guson's **  Irish  Counties,"  which  is  slow 
work,  if  one  hold  fast  by  the  map  ;  but  is  very 
instructive.  I  wish  these  articles  existed  as  a 
separate  book.*  I  would  take  them  wdth  me 
as  the  best  vade  mecum  on  such  a  journey. 
Have  you  got  the  book  "Facts  from  Gu- 
dore  "  ?  I  never  could  see  it  yet,  but  consider 
it  well  worth  seeing.  Irish  songs  you  also 
remember. 

A  Mr.  Miley,  a  Catholic  priest  of  your  city, 
was  to  have  come  to  me  one  day ;  but  I  think 
the  unfortunate  painter  must  have  deterred 
Lucas  and  him;  at  all  events,  they  did  not 
appear. 

Enough  for  this  day;  on  Monday  a  more 
definite  prophecy,  as  to  time  at  least. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  June  26,  1849. 

Dear  Duffy,  —  On  Wednesday,  by  the 
Athlone,  or  by  something  else  better  if  I  fail 
in  the  Athlone  (of  which  you  shall  have  no- 
tice) ;  expect  me,  therefore,  not  later  than 
that  day;  and  so  let  one  point,  the  prelim- 
inary of  all,  be  fixed  at  last. 

A  stock  of  letters,  to  be  used  or  not,  for 
Dublin  and  other  places,  especially  for  the 
ruined  West,  is  accumulating  on  me;  in  Dub- 
lin I  have  a  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Cham- 
bers, Walker,  and  various  military  and  official 
people;  certainly  longer  than  "two  days" 
will  be  needed  in  Dublin  if  I  am  to  get  much 
good  of  these  people ;  but  I  will  make  what 
despatch  proves  possible. 

*  Probably  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  topographical 
papers  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 


You  have  your  "  routes  "  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness that  we  may  be  able  at  once  to  get  to 
business.  At  present,  Maynooth,  Kildare 
town,  and  then  some  march  across  to  Glenda- 
lough,  or  through  Wicklow,  is  figuring  in  my 
imagination ;  after  which  Wexford,  Ross,. 
Waterford,  &c.  But  in  my  present  state  of 
insight  all  hangs  in  the  clouds.  I  wish  only 
I  were  fairly  among  the  hills  and  green  places, 
with  the  summer  breeze  blowing  round  me, 
and  a  friendly  soul  to  guide  and  cheer  me  in 
my  pilgrimage.  Kildare,  I  repeat,  for  Bridg- 
et's sake — Bridekirk  (her  kirk,  I  suppose) 
was  almost  the  place  of  my  birth ;  and  Bridget 
herself,  under  the  oaks  1400  years  ago,  is  for 
her  own  sake  beautiful  to  me.  One  Fitzgerald^ 
a  Suffolk  Irish  friend  of  long  standing,  offers 
me  introduction  to  some  specifically  Irish  fam- 
ily of  his  kindred  in  that  region  —  on  the  Cur- 
ragh  itself,  if  I  remember.     We  shall  see. 

All  kinds  of  business  yet  remain  for  me,  and 
not  a  minute  to  spare.     People  say  the  Queen 
is  coming  to  look  at  Ireland,  foolish  creature  ! 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Carlyle  reached  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  spent  a  week  in  acceptin«;  hos- 
pitalities from  a  few  of  his  original  friends 
of  1846  who  remained,  and  from  various- 
oflSciai  personages,  to  whom  he  brought 
introductions  from  London.  He  left  be- 
hind some  hasty  notes  of  his  Irish  journey^ 
which  have  unhappily  been  published 
since  his  death.  He  gave  them  to  his 
amanuensis  soon  after  they  were  written; 
they  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
finally  reached  a  firm  of  publishers,  who 
printed  them,  and  sent  proofs  to  certain  of 
Carlyle's  friends  for  consideration.  I 
recommended  that  the  proposed  volume 
should  be  suppressed,  out  of  respect  for 
his  memory  ;  but  Mr.  Froude,  who  could 
speak  with  more  authority  in  the  premises, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  publishers  were 
free  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  what 
had  become  their  property,  and  he  saw  na 
objection  to  their  giving  it  to  the  world. 
Carlyle  describes  himself  as  setting  out 
from  Scotland,  "in  sad  health  and  sad 
humor,"  and  this  temporary  gloom  dis- 
colors the  book.  Though  he  is  univer- 
sally courteous  in  his  reference  to  the 
friends  to  whom  I  presented  him  in  Dub- 
lin and  during  the  subsequent  journey, 
some  of  them  country  gentlemen,  barris- 
ters, and  doctors,  who  a  few  months  before 
had  been  political  prisoners,  or  inscribed 
in  the  Castle  list  of  suspects,  he  writes  of 
notable  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Dublin 
who  received  him  with  lavish  hospitality 
with  a  license  of  language  which  I  am 
persuaded  he  himself  would  neither  have 
justified  nor  sanctioned  had  he  lived  to 
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see  it  in  print.*  There  is  nothing  which 
a  man  might  not  have  written  to  his  wife 
or  friend  without  offence,  but  much  quite 
unfit  to  be  launched  into  publicity.! 

Carlyle  was  at  this  time  past  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  strong,  well-knit  frame,  a 
dark,  ruddy  complexion,  piercing  blue 
eyes,  close-drawn  lips,  and  an  air  of  silent 
composure  and  authority.  He  was  com- 
monly dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  a  black 
stock,  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  sometimes 
changed  for  one  of  soft  felt.  A  close  ob- 
server would  have  recognized  him  as  a 
Scotchman,  and  probably  concluded  that 
he  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  filled  some 
important  employment.  There  was  not  a 
shade  of  discontent  or  impatience  discern- 
ible in  his  countenance;  if  these  feelings 
arose  they  were  kept  in  check  by  a  disci- 
plined will.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
by  tnis  time  his  life  had  grown  tranquil ; 
he  had  outlived  his  early  struggles  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  life,  and  a  hearing  from 
the  world;  he  had  written  the  "French 
Revolution "  and  *'  Cromwell,"  and  his 
place  in  literature  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 
A  number  of  young  Englishmen,  begin- 
ning to  distinguish  themselves  as  writers 
or  in  public  life,  recognized  him  as  master, 
and  one  of  the  show-places  which  distin- 
guished foreigners  were  sure  to  visit  in 
London  was  the  narrow  house  in  a  little 
street  ofiE  the  Thames,  where  the  philoso- 
pher of  Chelsea  resided. 

This  is  the  aspect  he  presented  among 
men  to  whom  he  was  for  the  most  part 
new.  But  I  must  speak  of  his  relation  to 
his  fellow-traveller.  If  you  want  to  know 
a  man,  says  the  proverb,  make  a  solitary 
journey  with  him.  We  travelled  for  six 
weeks  on  a  stretch,  nearly  always  tete-d- 


*  This  is  the  book  known  as  "  Reminiscences  of  my 
Irish  Journey  in  1849."  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Lon- 
don: Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.     1882. 

t  A  curious  pedigree  of  Irish  discontent  might  be 
extracted  from  Carlyle' s  experience  on  this  journey. 
He  was  the  guest  in  Dublin, 'Kilkenny,  Cork,  Galway, 
and  other  towns,  of  men  who  were  embodiments  of  a 
passion  which  had  quite  recently  exploded  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful insurrection.  The  introductions  he  brought 
from  London  were  sometimes  to  men  who  were  sons  of 
noted  rebels  of  a  previous  generation,  who  had  con- 
spired with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone 
for  separation  from  England.  Dr.  Stokes,  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  a  professor  in  the 
university,  he  notes  as  *'son  of  an  United  Irishman.'' 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonneil,  chief  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation, as  "  son  of  an  United  Irishman,  too  ; "  and  in 
a  young  fellow  of  the  university  he  recognizes  the 
laureate  of  JgS.  He  even  encountered  the  Irish  dis- 
content, which  was  ripening  for  an  eruption  twenty 
years  later,  in  the  person  of  Isaac  Butt,  not  yet  an 
avowed  Nationalist.  "I  saw,  among  others.  Coun- 
cillor Butt,  brought  up  to  me  by  DufiEy;  a  terribly 
black,  burly  son  of  earth;  talent  visible  in  him,  but 
still  more  animalism ;  big  bifion-head,  black,  not  guiie 
unbrutal ;  glad  when  he  went  off  *  to  the  Galway  Cir- 
cuit' or  whithersoever." 


tete.  If  I  be  a  man  who  has  entitled 
himself  to  be  believed,  I  ask  those  who 
have  come  to  regard  Carlyle  as  exacting 
and  domineering  among  associates,  to  ac- 
cept as  the  simple  truth  the  fact  that 
during  those  weeks  of  close  and  constant 
intercourse,  there  was  not  one  word  Or  act 
of  his  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
him  unworthy  of  an  indulgent  father.  Of 
arrogance  or  impatience  not  a  shade.  In 
debating  the  arrangements  of  the  journey, 
and  all  the  questions  in  which  fellow-trav- 
ellers have  a  joint  interest,  instead  of  ex- 
ercising the  authority  to  which  his  age  and 
character  entitled  him,  he  gave  and  took 
with  complaisance  and  good  fellowship. 

I  do  not  desire  the  reader  to  infer  that 
the  stories  of  a  contrary  character  are  abso- 
lutely unfounded.  But  they  have  been 
exaggerated  out  of  reasonable  relation  to 
fact,  and  have  caused  him  to  be  grievously 
misunderstood.  He  was  a  man  of  genuine 
good  nature,  with  deep  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness for  human  suffering,  and  of  manly 
patience  under  troubles.  In  all  the  seri- 
ous cares  of  life,  the  repeated  disappoint- 
ment of  reasonable  hope,  in  privatioa 
bordering  on  penury,  and  in  long  delayed 
recognition  by  the  world,  he  bore  himself 
with  constant  courage  and  forbearance. 
He  was  easily  disturbed,  indeed,  by  petty 
troubles,  if  they  interfered  with  his  life's 
work,  never  otherwise.  Silence  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  serious  thought, 
and  he  was  impatient  of  any  disturbance 
which  interrupted  it.  Unexpected  intru- 
sion breaks  the  thread  of  reflection,  often 
past  repair,  and  he  was  naturally  averse  to 
such  intrusion.  He  had  sacrificed  what 
is  called  success  in  life  in  order  to  be  free 
to  think  in  solitude  and  silence;  and  this 
precious  peace,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
his  work  prospered,  he  guarded  rigorously. 
At  times  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  and 
critics  are  sometimes  disposed  to  forget 
that  dyspepsia  is  as  much  a  malady,  and 
as  little  a  moral  blemish,  as  toothache  or 
gout,  and  the  sufferer  a  victim  rather  than 
an  offender.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  this  subject  later,  and  I  am  content 
to  say  here  that  I  have  often  seen  a  "  brisk 
little  somebody  critic  and  whipper-snap- 
per in  a  rage  to  set  things  to  rights  "  show 
more  temper  in  an  hour  than  this  ma- 
ligned man  in  an  exhausting  journey  of 
weeks. 

We  travelled  slowly  during  a  great  part 
of  July  and  August,  through  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  in  journeys  o£ 
many  hours  at  a  time,  made  in  the  car- 
riages of  our  friends,  in  railway  trains^ 
stage  coaches,  or  Irish  cars.    There  were: 
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opportunities  for  continued  talk,  which  I 
turned  to  account  in  a  manner  which 
Carlyle  describes  in  his  "Irish  Rem- 
iniscences." Two  or  three  extracts  will 
sufficiently  indicate  how  the  daily  tite-d- 
iile  was  employed. 

Waterford  car  at  last,  in  the  hot  afternoon 
we  rattled  forth  into  the  dust.  .  .  .  Scrubby 
ill-cultivated  country.  Duffy  talking  much, 
ikat  is  —  making  me  talk.  Kilmacthomas, 
clean,  white  village,  hanging  on  the  steep  de- 
cliningly.  Duffy  discovered;  enthusiasm  of 
all  for  him,  even  the  policeman.  Driver  pri- 
vately whispered  me  he  would  like  to  give  a 
cheer.  "Don't,  it  would  do  him  no  good." 
.  .  .  Jerpoint  Abbey,  huge  distressing  mass 
of  ruins,  huts  leaning  on  the  back  of  it — to 
me  nothing  worth  at  all,  or  less  than  nothing 
if  dilettantism  must  join  with  it.  Rest  of  the 
road  singularly  forgotten;  Duffy  keeping  me  so 
busy  at  talk,  I  suppose.  "  Carrickshock  " 
farm  on  the  west,  where  "  i8  police,"  seizing 
for  tithes,  were  set  upon  and  all  killed  some 
eighteen  or  more  years  ago.  And  next? 
Vacancy,  not  even  our  talk  remembered  in 
the  least  — probably  of  questions  which  I  had 
to  answer,     Duffy,  &c. 

Sometimes  we  seem  th  have  got  on  dan- 
gerously explosive  topics.  "  This  after- 
noon was  it  I  argued  with  Duffy  about 
Smith  O'Brien;  I  infinitely  vilipending, 
he  hotly  eulogizing  the  said  Smith,"  or 
"Sadly  weary ;  Duffy  reads  Irish  ballads 
to  me,  unmusical  enough,"  where  his  tem- 
porary mood  probably  influences  his  judg- 
ment. But  the  talk  was  chiefly  of  eminent 
men  whom  he  had  known.  When  I  named 
a  man  in  whom  I  was  interested,  he  spoke 
of  him  forthwith.  When  I  named  another 
he  took  up  the  second,  and  so  throughout 
the  day.  I  knew  that  one  of  his  most 
notable  gifts  was  the  power  of  making  by 
a  few  touches  a  likeness  of  a  man's  moral 
or  physical  aspect,  not  easily  forgotten. 
His  portraits  were  not  always  free  from  a 
strain  of  exaggeration,  but  they  were  never 
malicious,  never  intentionally  caricatured  ; 
they  represented  his  actual  estimate  of  the 
person  in  question.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  had  a  habit  which  seemed  in- 
stinctive of  looking  down  upon  his  con- 
temporaries, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  from  a  real,  not  an  imaginary 
eminence.  He  insisted  on  a  high  and 
perhaps  impossible  standard  of  duty  in 
the  men  whom  he  discussed,  but  it  was  a 
standard  he  lived  up  to  himself,  and  it  only 
became  chimerical  when  it  was  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  were  visible 
above  the  crowd.  His  own  life  was  habit- 
ually spent  in  work,  and  belonged  to  a 
moral  world  almost  as  far  apart  from  the 
world  in  which  the  daily  business  of  life 


is  transacted  as  the  phantom  land  of  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  how  completely  posterity  has 
pardoned  in  Carlyle's  peers  characteristics 
which  are  treated  as  unpardonable  crimes 
in  him.  His  sense  of  personal  superiority 
was  not  so  constant  or  so  vigilant  as 
Wordsworth's,  though  the  poet  was  per- 
haps more  cautious  in  the  exhibition  of  it ; 
Burke  was  far  more  liable  to  explosions 
of  passion,  and  Johnson  harsher  and  more 
peremptory  every  day  of  his  life,  than 
Carlyle  at  rare  intervals  in  some  It  of 
dyspepsia. 

Of  his  manner,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
a  word.  In  a  iite-d-tSte  he  did  not  declaim 
but  conversed.  His  talk  was  a  clear,  rip- 
pling stream  that  flowed  on  without  inter- 
ruption, except  when  he  acted  the  scene 
he  was  describing,  or  mimicked  the  per- 
son he  was  citing.  With  the  play  of 
hands  and  head  he  was  not  a  bad  mimic, 
but  his  countenance  and  voice,  which  ex- 
pressed wrath  or.  authority  with  singular 
power,  were  clumsy  instruments  for  badi- 
nage. But  his  attempts  were  more  enjoy- 
able than  skilful  acting,  he  entered  so 
frankly  into  the  farce  himself,  laughing 
cordially,  and* manifestly  not  unmindful  of 
the  contrast  his  levity  presented  to  his 
ordinary  mood.  Though  he  commonly 
spoke  the  ordinary  tongue  of  educated 
Englishmen,  if  he  was  moved,  especially 
if  he  was  moved  by  indignation  or  con- 
tempt, he  was  apt  to  fall  into  what  Mrs. 
Carlyle  calls  "  very  decided  Annandale," 

I  made  notes  of  his  talk  daily,  and  finally 
offered  them  to  him  to  read.  He  playfully 
excused  himself,  but  tacitly  sanctioned 
the  practice,  which  I  continued  down  to 
his  death.  It  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  the  earliest  notes  were  written.  I 
have  omitted  many  which  time  has  ren- 
dered obsolete,  but  otherwise  they  remain 
as  they  were  set  down  on  the  day  of  the 
conversation.  I  more  than  once  meditated 
destroying  them  as  they  had  answered 
their  original  purpose,  which  was  simply 
my  personal  instruction,  but  when  I  con- 
sidered what  would  be  the  worth  of  Bacon 
or  Burke's  impression  of  his  most  notable 
contemporaries,  I  shrank  from  destroying 
Carlyle's  judgments  on  men,  concerning 
many  of  whom  the  world  maintains  a  per- 
manent interest.  What  most  of  us  enjoy 
with  the  keenest  relish  in  the  memoirs  and 
correspondence  of  men  of  letters  is  their 
judgment  of  each  other.  We  can  rarely 
accept  it  without  reserve,  but  what  Mon- 
taigne thought  of  Rabelais,  what  Ben  Jon- 
son  thought  of  Shakespeare,  Rousseau's 
private  opinion  of  Voltaire,  Samuel  John- 
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son's  estimate  of  Fielding  and  Riciiardson 
will  always  be  memorable.  Even  Byron's 
rash  judgment  on  Wordsworth  and  Keats, 
Southey's  contempt  for  Shelley,  or,  to 
come  lower  down,  Brougham's  estimate 
of  Macaulay,  or  Macaulay's  estimate  of 
Brougham  are  only  obiter  dicta  in  criti- 
cism, but  are  tit-bits  in  literary  gossip. 
We  do  not  regard  Fielding  as  a  blockhead 
and  a  barren  rascal  because  Johnson  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  so,  or  Wordsworth  as 
a  poetical  charlatan  and  a  political  parasite 
on  the  authority  of  Byron,  and  when 
Brougham  declares  that  Macaulay  could 
not  reason,  and  had  no  conception  of  what 
an  argument  was,  or  when  Macaulay  af- 
firms that  Carlyle  might  as  well  take  at 
once  to  Irving's  unknown  tongue  as  write 
such  an  essay  as  "  Characteristics,"  there 
is  no  harm  done  except  to  the  critic  him- 
self, but  we  would  not  willingly  lose  even 
the  splenetic  judgments  of  men  of  genius, 
much  less  judgments  which  are  often  pro- 
foundly wise  and  always  substantially  fair, 
like  those  uttered  by  Carlyle. 

WORDSWORTH. 

On  our  first  day's  journey,  the  casual 
mention  of  Edmund  Burke  induced  me  to 
ask  Carlyle  who  was  the  best  talker  he 
had  met  among  notable  people  in  London. 

He  said  that  when  he  met  Wordsworth 
first  he  had  been  assured  that  he  talked 
better  than  any  man  in  England.  It  was 
his  habit  to  talk  whatever  was  in  his  mind 
at  the  time,  with  total  indifference  to  the 
impression  it  produced  on  his  hearers;  on 
this  occasion  he  kept  discoursing  on  how 
far  you  could  get  carried  out  of  London  on 
this  side  and  on  that  for  sixpence.  One 
was  disappointed  perhaps,  but,  after  all, 
this  was  the  only  healthy  way  of  talking  to 
say  what  is  actually  in  your  mind,  and  let 
sane  creatures  who  listen  make  what  they 
can  of  it.  Whether  they  understood  or 
not,  Wordsworth  maintained  a  stern  com- 
posure, and  went  his  way,  content  that  the 
world  went  quite  another  road.  When  he 
knew  him  better,  he  found  that  no  man 
gave  you  so  faithful  and  vivid  a  picture  of 
any  person  or  thing  which  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes. 

I  inquired  if  Wordsworth  came  up  to 
this  description  he  had  heard  of  him  as 
the  best  talker  in  England. 

Well,  he  replied,  it  was  true  you  could 
get  more  meaning  out  of  what  Wordsworth 
had  to  say  to  you  than  from  anybody  else. 
Leigh  Hunt  would  emit  more  pretty,  pleas- 
ant, ingenious  flashes  in  an  hour  than 
Wordsworth  in  a  day.  But  in  the  end  you 
would  find,  if  well  considered,   that  you 
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had  been  drinking  perfumed  water  in  one 
case,  and  in  the  other  you  got  the  sense  of 
a  deep,  earnest  man,  who  had  thought 
silently  and  painfully  on  many  things. 
There  was  one  exception  to  your  satisfac- 
tion with  the  man.  When  he  spoke  of 
poetry  he  harangued  about  metres,  ca- 
dences, rhythms,  and  so  forth,  and  one 
could  not  be  at  the  pains  of  listening  to 
him.  But  on  all  other  subjects  he  had 
more  sense  in  him  of  a  sound  and  instruc- 
tive sort  than  any  other  literary  man  in 
England. 

I  suggested  that  Wordsworth  might 
naturally  like  to  speak  of  the  instrumental 
part  of  his  art,  and  consider  what  he  had 
to  say  very  instructive,  as  by  modifying 
the  instrument,  he  had  wrought  a  revolu- 
tion in  English  poetry.  He  taught  it  to 
speak  in  unsophisticated  language  and  of 
the  humbler  and  more  familiar  interests  of 
life. 

Carlyle  said,  no,  not  so  ;  all  he  had  got 
to  say  in  that  way  was  like  a  few  driblets 
from  the  great  ocean  of  German  specula- 
tion on  kindred  subjects  by  Goethe  and 
others.  Coleridge,  who  had  been  in  Ger- 
many, brought  it  over  with  him,  and  they 
translated  Teutonic  thought  into  a  poor, 
disjointed,  whitey-brown  sort  of  English, 
and  that  was  nearly  all.  But  Wordsworth, 
after  all,  was  the  man  of  most  practical 
mind  of  any  of  the  persons  connected  with 
literature  whom  he  had  encountered; 
though  his  pastoral  pipings  were  far  from 
being  of  the  importance  his  admirers  im- 
agined. He  was  essentially  a  cold,  hard, 
silent,  practical  man,  who,  if  he  had  not 
fallen  into  poetry,  would  have  done  effec- 
tual work  of  some  sort  in  the  world. 
This  was  the  impression  one  got  of  him 
as  he  looked  out  of  his  stern  blue  eyes, 
superior  to  men  and  circumstances. 

I  said  I  had  expected  to  hear  of  a  man 
of  softer  mood,  more  sympathetic  and  less 
taciturn. 

Carlyle  said,  no,  not  at  all ;  he  was  a 
man  quite  other  than  that;  a  man  of  an 
immense  head  and  great  jaws  like  a  croco- 
dile's, cast  in  a  mould  designed  for  pro- 
digious work. 

FRANCIS  JEFFREY. 

After  a  pause  he  resumed.  As  far  as 
talk  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a  recrea- 
tion, not  an  inquiry  after  truth  and  sense, 
Jeffrey  said  more  brilliant  and  interesting 
things  than  any  man  he  had  met  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  bright-eyed,  lively,  in- 
genious little  fellow,  with  something  fasci- 
nating and  radiant  in  him  when  he  got 
into  his  drawing-room  tribune.     He  was 
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not  a  great  teacher,  far  enouo:h  from  that, 
nor  a  man  of  solid  sense  like  Wordsworth, 
but  his  talk  was  lively  and  graphic,  though, 
when  one  came  to  consider  it,  it  was  not 
in  any  remarkable  degree  instructive  or 
profitable.  It  was  pleasant  and  titillating, 
at  any  rate,  like  the  odorous  perfume  of  a 
pastille  atix  millesjieurs. 

I  remarked  that,  having  started  in  life 
with  the  traditional  estimate  of  Jeffrey  as 
the  king  of  critics  and  so  forth,  I  found 
his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Revi&w, 
when  I  hunted  them  out  with  infinite 
pains,  thin  and  disappointing. 

Yes,  Carlyle  replied,  his  speculations 
and  cogitations  in  literature  were  meagre 
enough.  His  critical  faculty  was  small, 
and  he  had  no  true  insight  into  the  nature 
of  things  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  /^eviewhad 
been  of  use  in  its  time,  too;  when  a  truth 
found  it  hard  to  get  a  hearing  elsewhere,  it 
was  often  heard  there.  At  present  the 
great  review  was  considerably  eclipsed, 
and  the  influence  with  which  it  started  into 
life  was  quite  gone. 

BROWNING  AND  COLERIDGE. 

I  BEGGED  him  to  tell  me  something  of 
the  author  of  a  serial  I  had  come  across 
lately,  called  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates," 
printed  in  painfully  small  type,  on  inferior 
paper,  but  in  which  I  took  great  delight. 
There  were  ballads  to  make  the  heart  beat 
fast,  and  one  little  tragedy,  "The  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,"  which,  though  not  over 
disposed  to  what  he  called  sentimentality, 
I  could  not  read  without  tears.  The  hero- 
ine's excuse  for  the  sin  which  left  a  blot 
in  a  'scutcheon  stainless  for  a  thousand 
years,  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  touching  a  line  as  I  could  recall 
in  English  poetry  :  — 

I  had  no  mother,  and  we  were  so  young. 

He  said  Robert  Browning  had  a  power- 
ful intellect,  and  among  the  men  engaged 
in  literature  in  England  just  now  was  one 
of  the  few  from  whom  it  was  possible  to 
expect  something.  He  was  somewhat  un- 
certain about  his  career,  and  he  himself 
(Carlyle)  had  perhaps  contributed  to  the 
trouble  by  assuring  him  that  poetry  was 
no  longer  a  field  where  any  true  or  worthy 
success  could  be  won  or  deserved.  If  a 
man  had  anything  to  say  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  rational  creatures,  all  mortals 
would  come  to  recognize  after  a  little  that 
there  was  a  more  effectual  way  of  saying 
it  than  in  metrical  numbers.  Poetry  used 
to  be  regarded  as  the  natural,  and  even 
the  essential,  language  of  feeling,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  so ;  there  was  not  a  senti- 


ment in  the  gamut  of  human  passion 
which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed 
in  prose.  Browning's  earliest  works  had 
been  loudly  applauded  by  undiscerning 
people,  but  he  was  now  heartily  ashamed 
of  them,  and  hoped  in  the  end  to  do  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  "  Sordello  '* 
and  "  Paracelsus."  He  had  strong  ambi- 
tion and  great  confidence  in  himself,  and 
was  considering  his  future  course  just 
now.  When  he  first  met  young  Brown- 
ing, he  was  a  youth  living  with  his  parents, 
people  of  respectable  position  among  the 
Dissenters,  but  not  wealthy  neither,  and 
the  little  room  in  which  he  kept  his  books 
was  in  that  sort  of  trim  that  showed  he 
was  the  very  apple  of  their  eyes.  He  was 
about  six-and-thirty  at  present,  and  a  little 
time  before  had  married  Miss  Barrett,  the 
writer  of  various  poems.  She  had  long 
been  confined  to  a  sofa  by  spinal  disease, 
and  seemed  destined  to  end  there  very 
speedily,  but  the  ending  was  to  be  quite 
otherwise,  as  it  proved.  Browning  made 
his  way  to  her  in  a  strange  manner,  and 
they  fell  mutually  in  love.  She  rose  up 
from  her  sick-bed  with  recovered  strength 
and  agility,  and  was  now,  it  was  under- 
stood, tolerably  well.  They  married  and 
were  living  together  in  Italy,  like  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  a  mediaeval  romance. 

I  asked  him  did  he  remember  a  little 
poem  of  Coleridge's  called,  "  The  Sui- 
cide's Argument ; "  it  had  the  most  aston- 
ishing resemblance  to  one  of  Browning's 
various  styles,  and  in  a  smaller  man  would 
suggest  palpable  imitation. 

This  was  the  poem  :  — 

THE  suicide's   ARGUMENT. 

Ere  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wished  it  or  no, 
No  question  was  asked  me  —  it  could  not  be 

so  1 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try, 
And  to  live  on  be  Yes ;  what  can  No  be  ?  to 

die. 

nature's  answer. 

Is't  returned,  as  'twere  sent  ?     Is't  no  worse 

for  the  wear  ? 
Think  first,  what  you  are!      Call  to  mind 

what  you  were ! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 
Gave  health  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair  ? 
Make  out  the  invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare  I 
Then  die  —  if  die  you  dare  ! 

He  replied  that  Browning  was  an  orig- 
inal man,  and  by  no  means  a  person  who 
would  consciously  i  mitate  any  one.  There 
was  nothing  very  admirable  in  the  per- 
formance likely  to  tempt  a  man  into  imitar 
tion.     It  would  be  seen  by  and  by  t* 
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Browning  was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two, 
and  had  no  need  to  go  marauding  in  that 
quarter. 

I  said  I  thought  the  stronger  man  would 
find  it  hard  to  match  "  Christabel,"  or 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  or  to  influence 
men's  lives  as  they  had  been  influenced  by 
"  The  Friend,"  or  "  The  Lay  Sermon  "  in 
their  day. 

Not  so,  Carlyle  said,  whatever  Coleridge 
had  written  was  vague  and  purposeless, 
and  when  one  came  to  consider  it,  intrin- 
sically cowardly,  and  for  the  most  part 
was  quite  forgotten  in  these  times.  He 
had  reconciled  himself  to  believe  in  the 
Church  of  England  long  after  it  had  be- 
come a  dream  to  him.  For  his  part  he 
had  gone  to  hear  Coleridge  when  he  first 
came  to  London  with  a  certain  sort  of 
interest,  and  he  talked  an  entire  evening, 
or  lectured,  for  it  was  not  talk,  on  what- 
ever came  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There 
were  a  number  of  ingenious  flashes  and 
pleasant  illustrations  in  his  discourse,  but 
it  led  nowhere,  and  was  essentially  barren. 
When  all  was  said,  Coleridge  was  a  poor, 
greedy,  sensual  creature,  who  could  not 
keep  from  his  laudanum  bottle  though  he 
knew  it  would  destroy  him. 

One  of  the  products  of  his  system,  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  was  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, whom  he  (Carlyle)  had  one  day  seen 
down  in  the  country,  and  found  the  strang- 
est ghost  of  a  human  creature,  with  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  two  rainbows  over  a 
ruined  world.  The  poor  fellow  had  fallen 
into  worse  habits  than  his  father's,  and 
was  maintained  by  a  few  benevolent 
friends  in  a  way  that  was  altogether  mel- 
ancholy and  humiliating.  Some  book- 
seller had  got  a  book  called  "  Biographia 
Borealis  "  out  of  him  by  locking  him  up, 
and  only  letting  him  out  when  his  day's 
work  was  done.  He  died  prematurely,  as 
was  to  be  expected  of  one  who  had  forgot- 
ten his  relation  to  everlasting  laws,  which 
cannot  by  any  contrivance  be  ignored 
without  worse  befalling.  His  brother,  he 
believed,  had  long  ceased  to  do  anything 
for  him.  The  brother  was  a  Protestant 
priest;  a  smooth,  sleek,  sonorous  fellow, 
who  contrived  to  get  on  better  in  the  world 
than  his  father  or  brother,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  inquired  into.  He  had 
the  management  of  some  model  High 
Church  schools  at  Chelsea,  and  quacked 
away  there,  pouring  out  huge  floods  of  the 
sort  of  rhetoric  that  class  of  persons  deal 
in,  which  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  he 
believed.  These  were  about  the  entire 
outcome  of  the  Coleridgian  theory  of  hu- 
man duties  and  responsibilities. 


I  inquired  if  he  bad  ever  seen  a  sonnet 

by  Coleridge  not  included  in  his  poems, 
but  published  in  "The  Friend,"  entitled 
''  The  Good  Great  Man."  In  my  judg- 
ment it  might  be  confidently  placed  beside 
the  best  sonnets  of  Milton  and  Words- 
worth ;  if  Robert  Browning  had  written  it 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  would  do  honor  to 
them  both.  He  had  not  read  it,  and  I 
recited  it  from  memory. 

How  seldom,  Friend  I  a  good  great  man  in- 
herits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and 
pains ! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  dear  Friend  !  renounce  this  cant- 
ing strain ; 
What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man 

obtain  ? 
Place  —  titles  —  salary  —  a  gilded  chain, 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath 

slain  ? 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means  but 

ends, 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  good  great  man  ?    Three  treasures,  love 

and  light, 
And    calm    thoughts,   regular  as    infant's 

breath, 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 

and  night, 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death.* 

Yes,  he  said  there  were  bits  of  Cole- 
ridge fanciful  and  musical  enough,  but  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  life  as  he  lived 
it,  and  his  doctrines  as  he  practised  them, 
was  a  result  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Reverting  to  Browning,  I  told  him  that 
I  found  it  difficult  to  induce  my  friends  to 
accept  him  at  my  estimate.  One  of  them, 
to  whom  I  lent  "Sordello,"  sent  it  back 
with  an  inquiry,  whether  by  any  chance  it 
might  be  the  sacred  book  of  the  Irvingite 
Church,  written  in  their  unknown  tongue? 
If  it  had  a  meaning,  as  I  had  assured  him, 
was  there  any  good  reason  why  the  prob- 
lems of  poetry  should  be  more  abstruse 
and  perplexing  than  the  problems  of 
mathematics  ? 

At  a  later  period  (1854),  speaking  again 
of  the  Brownings,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  "Aurora  Leigh."  I  found  graphic 
character  painting  and  charming  bits  of 
social  philosophy  in  it,  and  a  style  as  easy 
and  flowins:  as  the  best  talk  of  cultivated 


*  Speaking  of  this  little  poem  several  years  after- 
wards with  Robert  Browning,  he  pointed  out  a  fact 
which  had  escaped  me,  that  though  in  structure  and 
character  it  is  a  sonnet,  it  might  be  technically  denied 
that  title,  as  it  has  a  line  more  than  the  legitimate 
number. 
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people.  What  it  wanted,  I  thought,  was 
what  her  husband  was  strongest  in,  dra- 
matic power.  The  feeble  old  Puseyite 
and  the  peasant  girl,  the  woman  of  fashion 
and  the  woman  of  genius,  spoke  the  same 
epigrammatic  or  axiomatic  language.  If 
it  were  reduced  to  half  the  length  it  would 
probably  have  twice  the  chance  of  living. 
Carlyle  said  he  had  read  little  bits  of 
**  Aurora  Leigh,"  in  reviews  chiefly,  and 
did  not  discern  anything  in  it  which  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  its  living  beyond 
its  little  day.  It  furnished  rather  a  beg- 
garly account  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
with  which  one  might  guess  future  cen- 
turies would  not  concern  themselves  much. 
She  went  extensively  into  Fourierism  and 
phalansteries,  things  likely  to  be  alto- 
gether forgotten,  and  which  would  make 
the  reading  of  the  book  a  task  as  diflScult 
to  the  next  century  as  Spenser's  historical 
allegories  or  Dryden's  theological  ones 
were  just  now.  But  she  did  not  want  a 
certain  bright  vivacity  and  keen  womanly 
eye  for  the  strange  things  transacted  in 
the  theatre  of  the  world  neither.  If  it 
was  too  big,  that  was  not  an  uncommon 
fault  of  books  just  now.  After  a  pause, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  often  reflected 
what  an  old  Roman  or  a  vigorous  Norse- 
man would  make  of  modern  sentimental 
poetry,  or  of  such  a  windy  phenomenon 
as  Shelley. 

CARLETON. 
I  RECALLED  an  incident  at  one  of  our 
recent  breakfasts  in  Dublin,  the  by-play 
of  which  bad  escaped  him.  He  was 
speaking  of  Shelley,  and  declared  he  was 
a  poor  shrieking  creature  who  had  said  or 
sung  nothing  worth  a  serious  man  being 
at  the  trouble  of  remembering.  D.  F. 
MacCarthy,  a  young  poet,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  Shelleyite,  was  in  great  wrath, 
but  controlled  himself  out  of  respect  for 
the  laws  of  hospitality.*  William  Carle- 
ton, f  who  was  present,  took  up  Carlyle's 
dictum,  and  declared  that  this  was  what 
he  had  long  been  saying  to  these  young 
men,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 
MacCarthy,  who  had  great  humor  and 
readiness,  and  who  was  persuaded  that 
Carleton  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  either  Shelley  or  Carlyle,  looked  at 
him  reproachfully  a  moment,  and  said, 
"  Surely,  Carleton,  you  would  not  dispar- 
age Shelley's  masterpiece,  *  Sartor  Re- 
sartus'?"     The   ripple  of  laughter  with 

*  D.  F.  MacCarthy,  the  translator  of  Calderon  and 
author  of  "  The  Early  Days  of  Shelley,"  etc. 

t  Author  of  "  The  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry." 


which  the  company  received  this  sally  put 
Carleton  on  his  guard;  he  looked  round 
the  table  with  his  keen  natural  wit,  divined 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  escaped  the  am- 
buscade. '*Ah,  my  young  friend,"  he 
said,  "it  would  be  well  for  Shelley  if  he 
could  write  a  book  like  *  Sartor  Resartus.' " 

SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

I  SPOKE  of  Savage  Landor.  Landor, 
he  said,  was  a  man  of  real  capacity  for 
literary  work  of  some  sort,  but  he  had 
fallen  into  an  extravagant  method  of  stat- 
ing his  opinions,  which  made  any  serious 
acceptance  of  them  altogether  impossible. 
If  he  encountered  anywhere  an  honest 
man  doing  his  duty  with  decent  constancy, 
he  straightway  announced  that  here  was  a 
phenomenal  mortal,  a  new  and  authentic 
emanation  of  the  Deity.  This  was  a  sort 
of  talk  to  which  silence  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Landor  had  not  come  to  discern 
the  actual  relation  of  things  in  the  world, 
very  far  from  it.  But  there  was  something 
honorable  and  elevated,  too,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject  when  one  came  to  consider  it. 
He  was  sincere  as  well  as  ardent  and  im- 
petuous, and  he  was  altogether  persuaded 
for  the  time  that  the  wild  fancies  he  pa- 
raded before  the  world  were  actual  verities. 
But  the  personal  impression  he  left  on 
those  who  casually  encountered  him  was 
that  of  a  wild  creature  with  fierce  eyes 
and  boisterous  attitudes,  uttering  prodi- 
gious exaggerations  on  every  topic  that 
turned  up,  followed  by  a  guffaw  that  was 
not  exhilarating ;  rather  otherwise,  indeed. 

I  said  he  dropped  his  paragons  as 
abruptly  as  he  took  them  up.  The  first 
edition  of  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations  " 
was  dedicated  to  Bolivar  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson ;  to  Bolivar  because  he  accom- 
plished a  more  memorable  work  than  any 
man  had  ever  brought  to  a  termination  in 
this  universe,  and  to  Wilson  for  prodigious 
military  achievements  and  heroic  personal 
virtues.  John  Forster  told  me  that  Landor 
erased  these  dedications  because  he  had 
altered  his  mind  about  the  men,  and  re- 
garded Bolivar,  in  particular,  as  an  im- 
postor, crowned  with  laurels  for  winning 
battles  at  which  he  was  not  even  present. 

Yes,  Carlyle  replied,  this  was  his  method 
of  procedure.  He  was  not  inflexible  in 
his  opinions,  but  he  was  inflexible  in  his 
determination  to  be  right,  which,  when 
one  came  to  consider  it,  was  the  more 
manful  and  honorable  method. 

I  suggested  that  it  was  a  serious  de- 
duction from  the  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions "  that  they  had  the  dramatic  fori 
without   the   dramatic    spirit.     He    ma<' 
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Romans,  Saxons,  and  Sandwich  Islanders 
talk  the  same  balanced  periods,  and  ap- 
proached the  heart  of  a  subject  by  the 
same  slow  Socratic  method.  And  he 
sometimes  destroyed  the  illusion  of  his 
work  by  putting  sly  sarcasms  on  Pitt  or 
Byron,  Napoleon  or  the  Pope,  into  the 
mouths  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  En- 
glishmen of  quite  a  different  generation. 

Yes,  he  said,  even  in  the  windy  rollicking 
"  Noctes  "  of  Blackwood  you  met  human 
beings  whose  sayings  belonged  to  the 
speaker,  and  were  not  to  be  confounded 
one  with  another;  but  the  "Conversa- 
tions "  were  all  more  or  less  Landor. 
There  were  fine  touches  of  character  in 
his  statesmen  and  poets  which  Wilson  or 
Lockhart  could  not  match,  astonishing 
liveliness  and  vigor,  too,  and  a  far  wider 
horizon  of  human  interest. 

I  inquired  whether  literature  was  not 
merely  his  pastime,  taken  up  by  fits  and 
starts  ? 

He  replied  that  Landor  had  been  drawn 
into  literature  by  ambition  ;  he  found  it 
did  not  altogether  succeed  with  him;  his 
merits  were  far  from  being  acknowledged 
by  all  mankind,  which  soured  him  in  deal- 
ing with  his  fellow-creatures. 

After  a  pause  he  went  on.  Landor, 
when  he  was  young,  went  to  Italy,  believ- 
ing that  England  was  too  base  a  place  for 
a  man  of  honor  to  dwell  in  ;  but  he  soon 
came  to  discover  that  Italy  was  intrinsi- 
cally a  baser  place.  For  the  last  ten  years 
he  lived  near  Bath,  coming  rarely  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  professed  to  hate  and  de- 
spise. He  had  left  his  wife  in  Italy,  giving 
her  all  his  income  except  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  to  get  him  a  daily  beef- 
steak in  England.  She  was  not  a  wise  or 
docile  woman,  and  he  could  not  live  with 
her  any  longer.  He  was  about  to  remove 
his  children  that  they  might  be  properly 
educated,  a  task  for  which  he  esteemed 
her  in  no  way  fit,  but  the  eldest  son 
snatched  up  a  gun  and  declared  that  he 
had  come  to  a  time  of  life  to  form  an  opin- 
ion on   this  question,  and   by    G he 

would  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to 
separate  his  mother  and  her  children  — 
so  Landor  had  to  leave  them  where  they 
were. 

I  inquired  if  his  wife  were  the  lanthe  to 
whom  so  many  of  his  poems  were  ad- 
dressed. Carlyle  said  he  thought  not ; 
lanthe  was  probably  a  young  girl  at  Bath, 
'vhom  Landor  counted  the  model  of  all 
perfection,  and  whom  he  got  a  good  deal 
rallied  about  in  London,  other  people 
forming  quite  a  different  estimate  of  her 
gifts. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 

He  fell  into  a  pleasant  gossip  on  trifling 
things,  and  suggested  that  going  the  whole 
hog  was  probably  a  phrase  of  Irish  origin. 
Hog  he  found  was  a  synonym  in  Ireland 
for  a  tenpenny  piece  when  that  coin  was 
in  common  use  in  the  country.  It  might 
be  assumed,  without  much  improbability, 
that  an  Irishman  who  began  to  give  his 
friend  a  treat  in  a  frugal  spirit  gradually 
warmed  to  the  business,  and  at  length,  in 
an  explosion  of  hospitality,  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  magnanimously  spending  the 
entire  coin.  In  this  sense,  going  the 
whole  hog  had  a  plain  significance ;  but  in 
the  other  it  was  hopeless  nonsense.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  I  had  recently 
chanced  on  the  explanation  of  another 
perplexing  phrase,  Hamlet's  test  of  his 
own  sanity  —  that  he  knew  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw.  A  plasterer  who  was  working 
for  me  called  to  the  boy  in  attendance  to 
bring  him  his  hawk,  which  it  appears  is 
the  name  of  the  sort  of  pallet  on  which  a 
plasterer  carries  mortar.  Knowing  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw  in  this  sense  was  a  natural 
enough  test  of  intelligence,  like  knowing 
a  hatchet  from  a  crowbar. 

Was  there  any  evidence,  he  inquired, 
that  the  word  was  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth?  This  was  an  indispensable 
basis  for  my  hypothesis.  The  hawk  and 
the  heronshaw  of  falconry  seemed  a  more 
natural  comparison  in  the  mouth  of  a 
young  prince  than  one  taken  from  the  tools 
of  an  artisan.  Speaking  of  the  significant 
sayings  of  notable  men,  I  happened  to 
quote  Lord  Plunket's  phrase:  that  to  the 
unthinking  history  was  only  an  old  alma- 
nac. He  said  the  phrase,  if  anybody  cared 
to  know,  was  not  Lord  Plunket's  at  all,  but 
Jimmy  Boswell's,  who  said  to  Johnston 
that  somebody  or  other  would  reduce  all 
history  to  the  condition  of  an  old  almanac, 
a  mere  chronological  series  of  events,  I 
answered,  laughing,  that  the  currency  of 
Jimmy  Boswell's  book  in  Ireland  sixty 
years  ago  was  an  indispensable  basis  for 
any  theory  that  called  in  question  Plun- 
ket's originality.  Speaking  of  the  difficul- 
ties foreigners  find  in  mastering  colloquial 
English,  he  mentioned  a  blunder  of  Maz- 
zini's,  who  called  Scotch  paupers  "Scotch 
poors."  I  told  him  a  kindred  story  which 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  visited  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger,  brought  home  with  him.  "There  is 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  infidels  in  Ger- 
many, I  fear,"  said  my  friend.  "  Yes," 
replied  the  professor,  "  infidels  are  nu- 
merous, but  there  are  a  good  many  *  fidels  * 
also."     He  had  been  smoking  all  day,  and 
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I  suggested  that  one  who  suffered  so 
much  from  sleeplessness  and  indigestion 
ought  not  to  smoke,  or  at  any  rate  to 
smoke  so  constantly.  He  replied  that  he 
probably  did  himself  some  slight  injury, 
but  not  much.  He  had  given  up  smoking 
for  an  entire  year  at  the  instance  of  a  doc- 
tor, who  assured  him  at  a  period  when  he 
suffered  much  that  his  only  ailment  was 
too  much  tobacco.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  walking  one  evening  in  the  coun- 
try, so  weak  that  he  was  hardly  able  to 
crawl  from  tree  to  tree,  when  he  suddenly 
determined  that  whatever  was  amiss  with 
him  that  fellow  at  least  did  not  understand 
it,  and  he  returned  to  tobacco,  and  smoked 
since  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  latter 
days  he  had  got  in  London  a  bunch  of 
Repeal  pipes,  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  by  far  the  best  he  had  ever  met  with  ; 
but  he  could  not  get  a  further  supply  in 
Dublin,  though  he  had  made  careful  in- 
quiries. I  laughingly  assured  him  that 
these  excellent  Repeal  pipes  were  strictly 
reserved  for  true  believers,  and  I  would 
get  him  a  supply  if  he  qualified  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  MANDARIN. 

The  Englishman  who  fixes  his  home 
in  China  is  first  amused,  then  irritated,  but 
finally  becomes  callous  to  the  absolute 
contrast  to  his  own  land,  the  perverse  left- 
handedness  of  all  custom  and  idea.  At 
last,  when  he  has  grown  accustomed  to 
this  life  behind  the  looking-glass,  he  dis- 
covers that  within  its  own  borders,  too, 
China  is  a  land  of  contrasts,  that  incom- 
patibilities are  constantly  harmonized,  and 
that  things  mutually  exclusive  co-exist. 
The  Chinaman's  mind  is  built  in  water- 
tight compartments,  and  he  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  things  mutually  incon- 
sistent, and  acting  on  them  at  the  same 
time.  China  is  at  once  the  most  aristo- 
cratic and  the  most  democratic,  the  most 
literary  and  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
materialistic  and  the  most  superstitious  of 
nations,  the  best  governed  in  the  East  and 
yet  the  harborer  of  great  oppression  and 
wrong.  None  can  deny  to  its  political 
constitution  a  certain  adaptation  to  envi- 
ronment, which  has  secured  enormous 
stability,  and  enabled  it  again  and  again 
to  change  dynasty  and  ruling  race  without 
materially  affecting  the  people's  every-day 
life.     For  all  his  conservatism,  the  fatalism 


of  the  Oriental  accepts  the  accomplished 
as  the  inevitable,  makes  the  best  of  the 
change  he  has  unavailingly  opposed,  and 
speedily  makes  it  his  own,  so  that  the  im- 
perturbable in  mass  is  ever  tolerant  of 
permutation  of  molecules.  In  mechanical 
language  China  is  in  neutral  rather  than 
stable  equilibrium,  a  great  push  only  rolls 
the  compact  mass  to  a  new  station  where 
it  remains  as  stable  as  before.  It  is  not 
without  interest  to  examine  the  influence 
of  the  national  traits  on  the  character  and 
moral  history  of  the  ruling  class  in  this-* 
great  political  machine. 

The  political  theory  of  China  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  sages, 
and  a  most  excellent  theory  it  is.  The 
unit  of  morals  is  the  cultivation  and  recti- 
fying of  the  individual ;  from  the  individ- 
ual to  the  household,  from  the  household 
to  the  State,  in  ever-widening  circles,  the 
influence  of  the  life  of  the  "  superior  man  " 
is  to  spread.  The  volumes  containing 
the  lessons  of  morals  and  the  science  of 
government  are  the  recognized  classics, 
conned  over  and  treasured  up  to-day  word 
for  word  in  the  memory  of  every  official 
in  the  land.  Ancient  China,  possessing 
these  maxims  and  rules,  had  next  to  in- 
vent a  system  for  procuring  men  who 
would  carry  them  out.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  twelve  hundred  years  ago  there 
flashed  on  an  emperor's  mind  the  splendid 
idea  that,  in  place  of  his  own  necessarily 
haphazard  selection  of  men,  there  should 
be  instituted  an  examination,  and  that  he 
who  showed  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  golden  themes  of  government  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  carry  them  into  prac- 
tice. Hence  sprang  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations of  China,  the  pioneer  by  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  the  similar  sys- 
tems of  the  West. 

A  competitive  system  such  as  this  is 
the  heir  of  splendid  hopes,  which,  with  all 
faults  of  imperfection  and  abuse,  are  on 
the  whole  realized.  The  curriculum  is 
too  narrow ;  perpetual  essay-writing  ac- 
cording to  set  forms,  perpetual  balancing 
of  the  niceties  of  verbal  distinction,  per- 
petual straining  after  references  to  a  stilted 
antiquity  tend  to  produce,  rather  than  an 
efficient  official,  a  man  polished  a^  un- 
guem  —  especially  in  China,  where  a  finger- 
nail three  inches  long  is  the  mark  of 
elegance  and  refinement.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  merit  is  undoubtedly  recognized, 
and  the  ablest  men  are  selected.  Just  as 
the  narrow  classical  training  in  vogue  in 
England  during  the  last  three  centuries 
produced  a  race  of  statesmen  who  found 
it  conclusive  to  clench  an  argument  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  with  a  quotation  from 
Cicero,  and  yet  governed  the  country  well, 
so  these  masters  of  logomachy,  these  un- 
rivalled writers  of  despatches,  have  showed 
true  talent  for  carrying  on  municipal  and 
political  affairs. 

In  theory  there  is  in  China  no  barrier 
between  the  poorest  student  and  the  high- 
est  office.  The  clever  boy  is  trained  in 
the  village  school ;  if  he  show  talent  the 
family  are  proud  to  labor  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  study  under  the  best  teacher 
available.  He  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
body  of  "book-conners,"  some  two  mil- 
lions strong,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  literature.  Year  by  year  the  govern- 
ment examinations  take  place  all  over  the 
empire;  the  district  and  county  examina- 
tions are  the  first  tests,  and,  should  he  be 
of  the  one  per  cent,  or  so  who  satisfy,  he 
is  decorated  with  the  title  of  "  Budding 
Talent."  His  district  officials  and  gentry 
now  subscribe  to  help  him  to  pursue  his 
studies ;  in  all  the  larger  towns  there  are 
colleges  with  scholarships  in  the  form  of 
prizes  on  bi-monthly  examinations,  and 
with  this  and  other  help  readily  offered  to 
deserving  talent,  together  with  his  own 
earnings  from  teaching  or  writing,  the 
student  is  able  to  present  himself  for  the 
triennial  provincial  examination.  In  the 
province  of  Hupeh,  of  which  the  writer  has 
most  intimate  knowledge,  out  of  fifteen 
thousand  candidates  sixty-six  obtain  the 
second  degree, "  Deserving  of  Promotion." 
The  survivor  of  such  an  ordeal  may  well 
be  thus  described ;  the  whole  province 
rings  with  his  name,  his  village  is  honored, 
and  his  reflected  glory  at  once  raises  his 
family  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  its 
neighbors. 

He  is  now  eligible  for  office,  but  as  he 
is  naturally  desirous  of  higher  academic 
distinction,  all  with  whom  the  hero  has 
any  acquaintance  are  expected  to  subscribe 
towards  the  expense  of  his  travel  to  Pe- 
king for  the  contest  of  the  metropolitan 
degree.  Here  the  picked  graduates  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  compete,  and  a  small 
percentage  gain  the  next  step  of  the 
*'  Scholar  entering  on  Office."  From  these 
again  are  selected  a  small  number  by  the 
emperor  himself  for  the  "Forest  of  Pen- 
cils" or  Imperial  Academy,  the  cream 
after  four  successive  skimmings  of  the 
literary  milk  of  the  empire. 

The  road  thus  marked  out  from  the  vil- 
lage school  to  the  Academy  is  clear  and 
open.  There  are  whispers  of  bribery,  but 
collusion  in  the  bestowal  of  a  degree  is  a 
capital  offence,  and  for  practical  purposes, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  may  regard  the  vari- 


ous tests  as  applied  without  fear  or  favor. 
Yet  even  thus  we  see  that,  as  in  the  West, 
at  the  various  stages  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  needed,  while  the  actual  entrance  into 
office  as  distinct  from  degree  is  always 
blocked  by  obstacles  similar  but  more 
serious.  The  members  of  the  Academy 
are  all  occupied  in  the  capital  with  literary 
undertakings  of  the  State,  whence  they 
emerge  should  they  wish  it,  as  higher  offi- 
cials. Ordinarily  the  possessors  of  the 
second  and  third  degrees  either  become 
proctors  or  professors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  literary  curriculum  of  the 
empire,  or  else  they  enter  the  ranks  of 
"expectant  officials."  State  registers  are 
kept  in  Peking  on  which  the  name  of  all 
eligible  and  waiting  for  office  are  (for  a 
good  fee)  recorded.  Each  man  is  assigned 
to  a  particular  province  and  sent  to  await 
his  turn  for  a  magistracy.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that 
in  a  land  where  clan-feeling  is  so  strong 
nobody  is  allowed  to  take  office  in  his  own 
province,  and  relationship  is  not  allowed 
between  the  high  mandarins.  The  golden 
gates  of  office  are,  however,  by  no  means 
open  yet;  the  great  difficulties  are  still  to 
come.  The  hero  of  a  hundred  competi- 
tions of  the  past  now  finds  himself  one  of 
a  great  company,  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand  in  number,  ail  impotent  and  all 
awaiting  the  moving  of  the  water  in  the 
official  pool.  Examination  is  not  the  only 
road  to  office.  Poverty  of  the  imperial 
exchequer  has  from  time  to  time  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  purchase  of  de- 
grees and  office.  It  is  a  sad  flaw  in  the 
ideal  system,  but  England's  memories  of 
patronage  and  of  purchase  in  the  army  are 
too  recent  for  us  to  throw  the  first  stone, 
especially  while  the  right  of  presentation 
to  livings  in  the  Church  is  still  purchased 
by  good  men  with  the  approbation  of  so- 
ciety. The  first  degree  (Budding  Talent) 
costs  one  hundred  taels  or  ounces  of  silver 
(about  £2S) ;  such  graduates  by  purchase 
are  eligible  for  higher  degrees.  Clerks 
in  civil  and  military  service  are  through 
the  influence  of  their  chiefs  entered  after 
a  while  on  the  list  of  expectant  officials. 
Large  charities  for  the  relief  of  flood  or 
famine  are  rewarded  by  official  rank,  which 
may  be  purely  honorary,  or  may  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  high  position.  More- 
over there  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  the  direct 
purchase  of  office.  Before  the  T'ai  Ping 
Rebellion  the  price  of  a  district  magistracy 
was  ten  thousand  taels  (^2,500),  since  then 
it  has  been  reduced  to  three  thousand 
(£750).  It  is  a  curious  item  of  tithing 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin  that  a  grad- 
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uate  in  this  transaction  would  pay  eight 
taels  less,  a  graduate  by  purchase  one 
hundred  and  eight  less,  because  they  have 
already  disbursed  that  amount  in  fees  on 
taking  their  degrees.  Candidates  from 
all  these  sources  now  take  up  their  dwell- 
ing in  the  provincial  capitals  in  "expec- 
tancy." The  graduate  is  engulfed  amongst 
them;  on  a  rough  estimate  of  every  ten 
who  actually  take  office,  four  win  their 
rank  by  services  in  clerkships,  four  by 
purchase,  and  two  by  examination  ! 

In  ordinary  speech  China  is  known  as 
the  Eighteen  Provinces.  Recent  addition 
and  re-arrangement  have  actually  altered 
the  number,  but  the  number  eighteen  is 
as  persistent  as  the  little  maiden's  "We 
are  seven."  These  provinces  have  sepa- 
rate governments  of  their  own;  each  pair 
or  trio  has  a  viceroy,  each  province  a  gov- 
ernor, judge,  treasurer,  literary  chancellor, 
and  from  four  to  ten  "intendants  of  cir- 
cuit"—  these  are  the  high  officials.  Be- 
sides these  the  empire  is  divided  into 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  counties  and 
districts,  each  of  which  has  its  magistrate  ; 
subordinate  to  these  are  a  corresponding 
number  of  assistants  in  fiscal,  literary, 
statistical,  police,  and  other  departments. 
It  is  these  offices  which  are  the  goal  of 
the  Chinese  student's  ambition.  We  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  military  hierarchy, 
for  the  soldier  in  China  is  a  man  of  brute 
strength,  rude  and  unlettered,  and  entirely 
looked  down  upon  by  his  cultured  breth- 
ren of  the  pencil. 

The  expectant,  on  arrival  at  his  provin- 
cial capital,  reports  himself  to  the  higher 
authorities,  on  whom  now  depend  all  his 
hopes.  He  hires  a  house,  rides  out  in  a 
special  sort  of  chair,  with  three  bearers, 
and  sits  down  with  his  mouth  open,  await- 
ing the  plum  which  Providence,  in  the 
shape  of  the  viceroy,  will  drop  into  it. 
Twelve  times  a  month  he  has  to  keep  him- 
self in  evidence  by  calling  three  times  on 
each  of  the  four  highest  mandarins.  In 
their  gift  are  many  temporary  offices  — 
the  escort  of  treasure,  the  maintenance  of 
public  buildings,  the  examination  of  cus- 
toms stations,  and  other  posts.  A  capable 
expectant  is  glad  to  get  these  odds  and 
ends  to  eke  out  a  living.  He  is  absolutely 
without  other  emolument,  and  will  have 
to  wait  some  years  at  least,  perhaps  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  a  lifetime,  before 
the  longed-for  office  becomes  his  own. 
Every  one  in  a  Chinese  capital  knows  not 
a  few  who  have  waited  with  sickening 
hopes  as  the  years  rolled  by,  and  never 
entered  on  office  at  all.  Chinese  dinner- 
tables  are  full  of  anecdotes  of  such  —  the 


mandarin  who  had  to  take  to  angling  for  a 
livelihood;  the  fortune-teller  who  was  re- 
called in  frantic  haste  from  his  street  stall, 
"  Your  excellency,  come  home,  your  tablet 
is  hung  "  —  2.<?.,  you  are  appointed  a  magis- 
trate—  and  the  like.  In  several  prov- 
inces there  is  a  certain  amount  distributed 
at  New  Year  time  to  poor  officials  in  sums 
of  from  four  to  a  hundred  taels  under  the 
name  of  coal  money. 

The  nearest  Western  parallel  is  the 
waiting  for  practice  after  being  called  to 
the  bar.  The  moral  effect  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  The  darling  of  the  family,  for 
whose  hopes  the  household  has  pinched 
and  starved,  the  pride  of  the  village  for 
whom  the  local  gentry  have  subscribed, 
has  exhausted  all  his  means  of  support  in 
the  long  struggle  ;  probably  he  is  in  debt 
for  his  initial  expenses.  His  hopes  are 
now  absolutely  an  influence,  and  the  many 
mouths  of  his  own  family  (he  marries  at 
twenty),  and  of  the  large  household  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  up,  lead  him  to  abject 
sycophancy  to  those  in  high  place,  a  care- 
ful observanceof  their  whims  and  caprices, 
a  playing  the  part  of  jackal  in  general  to 
the  local  lions.  Probably  he  borrows,  and 
where  interest  is  three  per  cent,  per  month, 
woe  to  him  who  enters  a  debtor's  toils. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  China- 
men take  to  debt  very  kindly,  and  it  is 
gravely  doubted  whether  there  exists  one 
man  who  is  not  in  debt  to  some  one  else. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  his 
life  he  probably  gets  an  acting  appoint- 
ment for  a  year,  and  then,  if  he  is  lucky, 
he  "hangs  his  tablet"  —  he  is  appointed 
to  a  district  magistracy.  What  now  is  the 
golden  prize  for  which  so  many  toils  have 
been  undertaken,  so  many  privations  un- 
dergone ?  The  income  is  from  six  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  taels  (£iS<^  to 
;^3oo)  a  year.  The  emperor  in  these  bad 
times  deducts  thirty  or  forty  per  cent, 
from  this  meagre  allowance  !  Still,  in  a 
land  where  the  ordinary  currency  is  a  coin 
in  value  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  penny, 
and  where  a  graduate  teacher  is  comfort- 
ably off  on  jQi6  a  year,  a  man  might  live 
decently  on  this  income,  zy  he  got  it, 
Alas !  he  has  to  engage  a  head  clerk, 
whom  he  must  feed,  and  to  whom  he  must 
give  a  salary  exactly  equivalent  to  his 
own,  with  two  or  three  more  junior  clerks 
at  lower  salaries.  But  there  are  many 
other  claims  on  the  resourcesof  an  official, 
which  might  fairly  be  considered  as 
charges  on  public  funds,  but,  having  grown 
up  by  custom,  they  are  not  assigned  to 
specified  heads,  and  are  simply  charged  to 
him  as  an  individual.      The  fees   of  the 
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higher  officials,  all  at  regularly  understood 
rates,  the  entertainment  of  journeying 
mandarins  and  travellers  with  government 
passes,  the  support  of  colleges  and  poor 
students,  all  these  have  to  be  attended  to. 
Moreover,  the  ordinary  term,  "  Father-and- 
Mother  Mandarin,"  is  not  a  complete 
misnomer,  for,  in  addition  to  parental  chas- 
tisement, the  official  acknowledges  and 
discharges  the  duty  of  the  distribution  of 
food  and  clothes  in  times  of  distress,  and 
has  to  deal  with  a  thousand  othjsr  calls 
besides. 

In  face  of  such  claims,  what  wonder  is 
it  that  all  means  are  resorted  to,  not  only 
to  cover  actual  drain,  but  to  repay  the 
heavy  investment  of  many  years  of  study, 
poverty,  debt,  and  deferred  hope?  The 
mandarin  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  live  on  his  income,  and 
that  he  has  to  make  the  money  up  from 
somewhere  else  ;  no  source  being  officially 
assigned,  he  has  to  manipulate  the  public 
funds  —  in  fact,  to  use  the  expressive 
Anglo-Chinese  term,  to  squeeze.  He  is 
heavily  in  debt;  he  will  have  to  retire 
from  his  incumbency  in  three  years  to 
return  to  the  capital  in  expectancy  ;  should 
his  father  or  mother  die,  his  filial  piety  — 
stimulated  by  the  penalty  of  permanent 
loss  of  place  —  would  necessitate  his  re- 
tiring from  official  status  for  three  years. 
What  is  he  to  do?  To  put  the  fact  in 
plain  English,  the  Chinese  government 
forces  its  mandarins  to  be  dishonest  men. 
Rather,  let  us  say,  that  in  place  of  suffi- 
cient income  a  system  of  perquisites  is 
instituted,  most  pernicious  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  official,  suggesting  direct 
dishonesty ;  but  that  these  perquisites  are 
so  regularly  recognized  that  the  man  who 
is  moderate  in  the  use  of  them  is  honest, 
and  that  there  is  established  an  honesty 
within  a  dishonesty,  a  penumbra  within 
the  umbra  of  the  eclipse  of  straightfor- 
wardness. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  experiment  pays, 
for  to  "be  a  mandarin  "  is  the  aim  held 
up  before  every  Chinese  boj'^;  a  button  is 
the  object  of  his  dreams,  and  year  by  year 
the  road  to  office  is  strewn  with  the  car- 
cases of  those  that  fall  by  the  way.  The 
best  district  magistracy  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  supposed  to  yield  ;^io,ooo  a  year 
net  profit;  in  the  district  containing  the 
provincial  capital  the  magistrate  is  just 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet;  some  years 
ago  his  year's  occupancy  would  have  led 
to  a  dead  loss  of  some  i^3,ooo  or  ;^4,ooo, 
yet  it  is  a  post  eagerly  coveted,  because  it 
is  the  necessary  road  to  the  higher  offices 
of  prefect  and  intendant.     Nearly  all  the 


higher  offices  are  the  means  of  great 
wealth.  The  viceroy  has  an  assigned  in- 
come of  ;^3,75o  (reduced  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent.),  together  with  some  tons  of  rice. 
This  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  his  subordi- 
nates and  their  proportionate  allowances, 
is  never  seen  by  the  officials;  the  whole  is 
withdrawn  on  the  plea  of  fines  for  omis- 
sion of  duty.  Yet  the  viceroy  is  able  to 
make,  should  he  desire  it,  an  income  of 
^40,000  a  year,  or  even  more.  He  needs 
to  have  some  reserve,  for  on  being  sum- 
moned to  audience  on  the  completion  of 
one  term  of  office,  or  the  commencement 
of  another,  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Peking  until  he  has  been  fleeced 
of  a  sum  proportioned  to  his  wealth,  in 
some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as 
;^20,ooo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  highly  dig- 
nified but  poorly  paid  imperial  officers. 

The  government  thus  bids  itsbondsmeo 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  the  result 
is,  as  of  old,  that  they  are  scattered  over 
all  the  land  seeking  for  straw  in  other 
men's  fields  —  an  immoral  government 
which  must  produce  immoral  servants. 
The  style  of  thought  and  morality  thus 
brought  about  in  the  mandarins  them- 
selves is  reproduced  through  all  the  lower 
ranks  of  their  attendants.  Beside  the 
regular  paid  clerks  there  are  a  number  of 
dependents  who  draw  no  incomes,  but  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  yamen  (/.<?., 
magistrate's  court),  and  hand  down  the 
office  eagerly  and  jealously  from  father  to 
son.  From  the  apparitor,  who  will  make 
;^7oo  or  ;^8oo  a  year,  down  to  the  run- 
ners, whose  work  it  is  to  apprehend  or 
bamboo  offenders  against  justice,  all  live 
comfortable  lives  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
people's  lawsuits.  In  the  yamen  of  the 
largest  district  in  one  great  city  we  know- 
well  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred of  these  blood-suckers.  This  num- 
ber is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  other 
districts,  yet  as  there  are  fifty  yamens  in 
the  city,  the  leech  process  for  the  whole 
area  is  tolerably  severe.  "The  entrance 
to  the  yamen  is  broad,  the  exit  narrow,"^ 
says  the  proverb.  Should  a  man  lay  an 
information  against  another  he  has  to  pay 
fees,  which  are  divided  in  definite  propor- 
tions from  the  magistrate  downwards;  the 
runners  go  to  the  accused,  and  extract 
money  for  leaving  him  alone  till  their 
master  becomes  too  pressing,  then  when 
they  dare  leave  him  alone  no  more  they 
extract  money  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
him,  extract  further  money  for  beating  him 
lightly,  and  finally,  when  he  is  released, 
extract  money  for  letting  him  go.  The 
profession    of  a  lawyer — a  fomenter  of 
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lawsuits  —  is  not  looked  up  to  in  this 
country,  and  a  yamen-runner's  child  is 
classed  with  the  sons  of  actors,  barbers, 
and  prostitutes,  as  ineligible  for  examina- 
tion and  office ! 

Another  fruitful  source  of  support  is  the 
land  tax,  which  goes  partly  to  the  imperial 
exchequer,  and  partly  to  the  public  funds 
of  the  neighborhood,  a  ground  tax  charged 
on  every  piece  of  land  in  the  empire. 
When  a  mandarin  enters  upon  office  he 
needs,  say,  ;^i,ooo  ;  he  calls  the  head/«^- 
Ucanus^  and  receives  the  sum  from  him, 
giving  him  the  receipt  bills  for  the  tax 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  district. 
The  head  collector  gives  to  his  subordi- 
nates, and  they  scatter  in  search  of  prey. 
As  an  instance,  suppose  the  tax  one  tael, 
which  in  ordinary  commerce  changes  for 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  copper 
cash.  The  tax  rate  of  exchange  is  fixed 
at  twenty-eight  hundred  or  three  thousand 
cash,  the  balance  being  divided  between 
the  various  underlings.  If  by  any  chance 
the  bill  is  not  paid  one  year,  the  collector 
does  little  to  jog  the  memory  of  the  de- 
faulter, but  appears  next  year  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law  behind  him,  and  makes 
large  demands  which  the  trembling  peas- 
ant is  only  too  glad  to  comply  with. 
Should  the  piece  of  land  be  in  the  country 
the  runner  claims  "sandal  money,"  "  can- 
dle money"  (for  the  inns),  a  sumptuous 
meal,  etc.  If  the  tax  be  estimated  in 
kind,  the  rice  which  sells  at  twenty-three 
cash  a  bushel  is  valued  at  one  hundred 
cash,  and  a  cash  commutation  insisted  on. 
One  man  the  writer  knows,  who  year  by 
year  pays  with  helpless  protest  large  taxes 
on  a  piece  of  ground  devoured  by  the 
Yangtsze  twenty  years  ago;  all  redress  is 
refused  on  the  plea  that  each  subordinate 
is  responsible  to  his  superior  for  the  exact 
pieces  of  land  on  the  register  ! 

Thus  China  lives  ;  thus  it  comes  that  to 
be  a  yamen-runner  is  exactly  what  it  was 
to  be  a  publican  in  Judaea.  An  "expect- 
ant "  said  the  other  day  :  "  I  have  deter- 
mined never  to  take  office ;  everybody 
around  me  would  have  dirty  hands ;  how 
could  I  hope  to  be  clean?  An  honest 
mandarin  would  starve."  Of  course  bitter 
experience  and  good  sense  tend  to  a  large 
extent  towards  the  cure  of  all  this  evil. 
Where  law  is  such  a  terror,  there  are  many 
villages  which  preserve  their  prosperity 
by  never  going  to  law.  The  picture  of  a 
prosperous  Chinese  village,  with  its  body 
of  elders  dispensing  patriarchal  justice, 
composing  quarrels,  settling  apologies, 
and  even  occasionally  exercising  power  of 
iife  and   death  without  reference  to  any 


yamen,  is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that,  broadly  speaking,  and  notwithstand* 
ing  all  that  we  have  said,  China  is  certainly 
the  best-governed  country  in  the  East. 
Such  is  the  East. 

The  exaction  of  bricks  without  straw 
extends  to  other  matters  than  money.  In 
China  everybody  is  responsible  for  his 
neighbor,  a  system  which,  with  individual 
injustice,  works  well  for  the  general  preser- 
vation of  order.  A  mandarin  has  before 
now  be.en  dismissed  because  an  unnatural 
murder  has  occurred  in  his  district  or  a 
subordinate  has  been  guilty  of  some  seri- 
ous lapse,  on  the  ground  that  such  mis- 
doing must  be  the  result  of  a  defective 
example.  The  penalty  is  hard  on  the 
mandarin,  though  the  principle  itself  is 
not  without  value  as  recognizing  with  grim 
humor  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  An 
instance  may  be  given  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  mere  cynical  indifference  of  the 
hard  taskmaster.  A  prefectural  city  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  is 
twice  in  three  years  the  rendezvous  of  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  undergraduates  up  for 
their  examination,  together  with  their 
friends.  The  prefect  and  district  magis- 
trate are  responsible  for  order,  but  the 
available  police  force  is  not  increased,  and 
the  only  means  of  enforcing  order  attain- 
able is  a  handful  of  a  score  or  two  of 
soldiers  partially  under  their  control. 
During  the  examinations  of  last  autumn 
a  rowdy  undergraduate  became  involved 
in  a  quarrel,  and  in  his  wrath  fomented  a 
riot,  in  which  a  house  was  pulled  down 
and  some  gentlemen  roughly  handled. 
The  officials,  instead  of  taking  the  natural 
course  and  bringing  the  bully  to  justice, 
temporized,  and  finally  declared  their  in- 
ability to  arrest  him.  The  fact  was,  that 
any  punishment  administered  to  him  would 
have  brought  his  whole  clan  and  all  the 
undergraduates  into  immediate  action,  the 
city  would  have  been  in  their  hands,  prob- 
ably the  undergraduates  would  refuse  to 
be  examined,  and  in  that  case  the  mandarin 
would  be  dismissed  for  having  managed 
so  badly  as  to  cause  them  to  miss  the  ex- 
amination I  The  district  magistrate,  a 
well-meaning  old  man  who  tries  to  do  his 
duty,  was  absolutely  unable  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  had  no  means  to  enforce  order. 
Rare  indeed  would  it  have  been  in  any 
land  to  find  the  man  with  moral  courage 
to  do  the  right  in  such  a  case  at  any  cost. 
But  what  is  the  moral  character  and  influ- 
ence of  a  system  of  government,  which 
places  its  officials  in  so  agonizing  a  posi- 
tion as  this?  We  are  here  introduced  to 
a  new  factor  in  Chinese  government,  the 
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will  of  the  people.  A  short  consideration 
will  justify  the  claim  already  put  forward, 
that  with  all  its  absolutism,  China  is  an 
intensely  democratic  country.  Not  merely 
■does  the  son  of  the  peasant  sit  in  the  seat 
of  power,  but  the  people,  knowing  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  official, 
sometimes  use  their  power  of  united  action 
in  a  wonderful  way.  Roughly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  when  the  gentry  and 
people  are  united  firmly,  no  ordinary  man- 
darin dare  go  against  them.  The  result- 
ing disturbance  would  cost  him  his  office ! 
He  is  a  single  man,  a  stranger  to  the 
province,  and  he  must  and  does  yield. 
He  often  has  additional  difficulty  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  acting  according  to 
the  will  of  his  superiors.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  this  power  of  the  people  waits 
for  provocation  before  asserting  itself, 
and  is  on  the  whole  wisely  used.  But  in 
some  points  the  result  is  a  strange  lack  of 
moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 
Two  instances  will  suffice. 

Some  years  ago,  after  deliverance  from 
flood,  a  snake  was  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yellow  River,  and  by  cunning  priests 
and  superstitious  people  at  once  claimed 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Dragon  Spirit  of 
the  Flood.  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  most  ad- 
vanced statesman  in  the  empire,  by  birth 
a  Confucian  and  therefore  an  Agnostic,  by 
training  and  thought  a  man  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  yet  went  to  bow  down  to  this 
wretched  little  snake.  "How  could  he 
incur  in  the  people's  minds  the  odium  of 
risking  misfortune  for  them  by  lack  of 
courtesy  to  the  spirit.?" 

In  Wuchang,  Chang  Chih  Tung  recently 
turned  aside  from  his  great  schemes  of 
iron  works  and  cloth  factory,  mines  and 
railways,  to  pray  for  rain  before  an  idol. 
He  no  more  believes  in  the  idol  than  a 
Christian  does,  but  the  people  do,  and  he 
would  greatly  enrage  them  if  he  did  not 
act  as  their  intercessor.  Although  all 
meat  was  forbidden,  and  the  people  were 
fasting,  the  rain  yet  delayed;  the  lower 
officials  pointed  out  that  it  was  undignified 
for  a  viceroy  to  pray  day  by  day  without 
answer,  and  offered  to  act  as  his  deputies  ! 
After  a  few  days  half  an  hour's  rain  fell, 
and,  though  this  was  followed  by  another 
drought,  honor  was  satisfied,  credit  saved, 
prayer  ceased,  and  meat  was  once  more 
eaten.  This  game  of  hide  and  seek  with 
the  unseen  powers  is  merely  state-craft ; 
the  high  official  laughs  in  his  capacious 
sleeve,  but  he  sees  no  need  to  stir  up  dis- 
content by  lack  of  a  little  complaisance, 
for  he  is  held  responsible  by  the  central 
government.     Many   an  official,  notwith- 


standing light  and  knowledge,  is  obliged 
by  the  State  to  conduct  the  official  wor- 
ship of  gods  "of  the  city"  and  "of  the 
county;"  he  does  not  believe  it,  but  re- 
ligion is  one  of  the  duties  of  State,  and 
must  be  fulfilled,  even  if  idolatrous. 

Finally,  all  this  has  a  marked  influence 
on  public  good  faith  and  national  develo{> 
ment.  We  are  constantly  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  government 
will  not  allow  any  great  commercial  enter- 
prise to  be  undertaken,  save  under  official 
directorate,  and  that  the  Chinese  people 
will  not  invest  money  in  enterprises  which 
are  thus  directed.  They  know  only  too 
well  that  the  mandarin  will  secure  himself 
from  loss,  will  have  his  first  pickings,  and 
that  his  nominees  and  dependents  will  be 
employed  in  order  that  they  may  take 
their  pickings  too.  Witness  the  China 
Merchants'  Company  for  river  and  coast 
navigation,  which,  with  every  help  from 
State  funds,  is  encumbered  through  and 
through  with  hordes  of  parasites,  who  eat 
up  its  dividends.  Railways  and  other 
schemes  are  kept  under  government  con- 
trol, and  merchants  will  decline  to  invest 
as  long  as  this  is  the  law. 

Any  system  tending  towards  greater 
centralization  is  fought  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  whole  official  class.  The  telegraph 
has  during  the  last  four  years  reduced  the 
distant  viceroys  from  semi-independence 
to  servile  waiting  on  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  throne  ;  the  imperial  maritime  customs 
department,  manned  by  foreigners,  has 
taken  large  sums  free  from  the  handling 
of  the  local  mandarins  and  announced  the 
amounts  direct  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  outraged  mandarin  sees  the  hated 
foreign  devil  drawing  his  income  monthly, 
and  never  a  cash  beside,  and  he  yearns 
regretfully  for  the  bygone  time  when  that 
foreigner's  income  with  a  good  percentage 
of  the-  sums  he  announces  to  Peking  re- 
mained in  his  own  pockets.  No  wonder 
the  Chinese  official  hates  Western  im- 
provements ;  he  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  His  patriotism,  of  which 
there  is  an  embryo  kernel  in  the  shape  of 
overweening  pride,  cannot  soar  to  the 
height  of  the  country's  gain  at  his  own 
expense,  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  emperor  or  he  shall  make 
more  money. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  moral  traits  of 
Chinese  official  life.  The  prime  fault  is 
in  the  government.  When  every  official 
has  an  income  enough  to  live  on,  when  his 
subordinates  are  all  paid  and  his  runners 
dismissed,  when  public  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  new  sanctions  giving  potency  and 
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life  to  its  abstract  moral  traditions,  then 
corruption  will  be  a  shame,  China  will  be 
purified,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  great 
future  it  has  in  the  East.  The  power  that 
has  chanojed  England  from  the  unshamed 
brutality  of  Jeffreys  and  the  unstinted 
bribery  of  Walpole,  in  a  century  or  two  will 
change  China  too,  and  honesty  and  moral 
courage,  having  their  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  ruler,  will  spread  as  in  the  dream  of 
her  ancient  sages  from  the  individual  to 
the  household,  and  from  the  household  to 
every  corner  of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
land. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FALL  OF  BALMACEDA. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  RESIDENT  IN  CHILE. 

The  diez  y  ocho  holidays  in  Santiago 
this  season  have  been  gayer  than  usual. 
It  is  at  the  national  commemoration  of  the 
independence  of  Chile  that  for  one  week 
in  the  year  this  dreary  capital  awakes  to 
life  and  festivity. 

Only  those  who  have  been  in  Chile  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  months,  and  experienced 
the  terrorism  and  repression  that  have 
held  the  entire  population  during  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Balmaceda,  can  understand 
the  sudden  reaction,  and  the  general  re- 
joicing and  relief,  that  were  felt  when  the 
civil  war  ended,  and  his  power  was  broken. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  strikingly  dramatic,  with  an  under- 
current of  pathos. 

On  the  19th  September  the  great  review 
took  place  on  the  Santiago  race-course. 
A  kind  of  dais  had  been  arranged  in  the 
new  grand  stand,  where  the  Junta  del 
Gobierno  sat  in  state  and  surveyed  the 
troops.  In  the  centre  of  the  cancha  (race- 
course) were  drawn  up  lines  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  ;  and  one  by  one  the 
regiments  marched  out  of  the  enclosure, 
and,  following  the  track,  passed  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand,  while  numerous  and 
not  altogether  unanimous  bands  clashed 
out  the  stirring  national  anthem  of  Chile. 
Flags  and  white  or  colored  uniforms  made 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  spring  green  of 
the  grass  ;  and  a  characteristic  feature  was 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  a  large  crimson 
banner,  presented  to  the  troops  by  the 
ladies  of  Santiago.  The  chaplain  of  the 
forces,  a  priest  in  suitably  short  robes, 
was  on  horseback  among  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Canto.  The  review  was  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  soldiers  workmanlike  and 


well  drilled  ;  but  the  effect  was  marred  by 
the  national  lack  of  discipline,  which  per- 
mitted the  crowd  to  mix  with  the  soldiers. 
At  the  tail  end  of  one  regiment  walked  a 
quaint  and  ragged  boy,  his  little  head  tied 
up  in  a  picturesquely  dirty  bandage,  and  a 
tin  can  hanging  on  his  arm,  as  he,  all  un- 
conscious, solemnly  marched  past  the 
Junta  del  Gobierno. 

Behind  the  race-course  and  its  brilliant 
colors  came  a  dark,  wintry  belt  of  trees, 
lightened  by  the  delicate,  pale  spring  green 
of  a  few  that  were  just  beginning  to  bud  ; 
and  above  everything,  against  a  very  faint 
blue  sky,  towered  the  beautiful  Cordillera, 
the  glory  of  Chile.  A  dazzling  unbroken 
whiteness  here  and  there  softened  into 
mist}''  patches,  changed  almost  abruptly 
into  blackness  lower  down,  except  where 
the  snow  still  lay  in  the  hollows,  and 
straggled  like  tiny  streams  into  the  hazy 
darkness  of  the  slopes. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  while 
the  vivas  still  -sounded,  that  a  whisper 
began  to  go  round,  and  excitement  visibly 
gained.  The  whisper  was  that  Balmaceda 
had  shot  himself.  To  most  it  was  a  reve- 
lation that  he  had  remained  in  Santiago. 
He  was  believed  to  be  far  away,  and  report 
said  he  had  already  crossed  the  Cordillera, 
while  one  account  stated  that  his  mule- 
driver  had  recognized  and  shot  him  on  the 
way.  Many  now  refused  to  credit  the 
news  of  his  suicide,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a  mere  invention  to  veil  his  escape  ;  and 
those  who  did  believe  it  could  only  say 
that  Balmaceda  had  but  anticipated  jus- 
tice.    The  news  was  true. 

When  Balmaceda  took  up  the  reins  of 
government,  Chile  was  in  a  most  prosper- 
ous condition,  —  the  national  treasury  full, 
commerce  and  industry  flourishing.  His 
path  seemed  easy,  for  the  machinery  of 
government  ran  smoothly,  and  required  no 
great  talent  or  energy  to  guide  it.  But 
his  inordinate  vanity  and  his  utter  want  of 
honor  were  his  ruin.  One  by  one,  he 
broke  faith  with  every  one  ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  twenty-two  months  he  had  nine 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs  speaks  volumes 
for  itself.  At  one  time,  when  Belisario 
Prato  assumed  office,  and  public  confi- 
dence was  thereby  restored,  Balmaceda 
had,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start,  and  might 
have  avoided  further  friction ;  but  co- 
operation soon  became  impossible,  and 
the  ministry  was  dissolved.  By  a  little 
concession  and  tact,  he  might  have  had 
the  aid  of  the  ablest  minds  in  Chile  ;  but 
he  deliberately  surrounded  himself  with 
ministers  of  a  low  class  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  trust,  or  else  with  weak  and  vain 
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men  who  were  mere  tools   in  his   clever 
hands. 

The  climax  came  when  the  Camera, 
having  no  faith  in  the  ministry,  refused 
supplies,  and  the  annual  votes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  army  and  navy;  and  Bal- 
maceda  practically  made  himself  dictator, 
and  determined  to  do  without  Congress. 

When  the  fleet  went  out  in  opposition 
on  the  7th  January,  no  one  anticipated  the 
prolonged  struggle  that  followed.  It  was 
expected  that  the  army  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  navy,  and  that  Balmaceda 
would  find  himself  powerless.  Since  the 
time  of  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  services  ;  but,  whether 
from  motives  of  jealousy,  or  from  motives 
of  extreme  caution,  or  from  real  loyalty  to 
Balmaceda,  it  is  certain  that  the  army  did 
not  back  up  the  navy,  and  a  civil  war 
became  inevitable.  Foreigners  were  much 
struck  by  the  want  of  spirit  shown  by  civil- 
ians who  sympathized  with  the  cause,  but 
preferred  words  and  safety  to  action  and 
danger;  and  it  is  all  the  more  credit  to 
those  who  did  risk  all  and  join  the  Con- 
stitutional force,  that  they,  unaided,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  the  cause  they  had  at 
heart.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  plots 
to  make  military  risings  in  favor  of  the 
Constitutional  army ;  but  these  always 
failed  at  the  last  moment,  through  inde- 
cision or  treachery,  and  many  lives  were 
uselessly  sacrificed.  Still,  there  were 
cases  where  great  courage  and  pluck  were 
shown,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Maipo 
cleverly  slipped  out  of  Valparaiso  harbor, 
and  carried  many  enthusiastic  volunteers 
in  safety  to  the  north. 

Meanwhile  Chile,  under  Balmaceda,  lay 
beneath  a  weight  of  terror.  The  country 
was  overrun  with  spies,  private  corre- 
spondence was  not  respected,  freedom  of 
speech  was  forbidden,  the  press  was  almost 
suppressed,  and  no  one  suspected  of  be- 
ing unfavorable  to  the  government  was 
in  safety.  Imprisonments,  floggings,  tor- 
tures, and  inspections  of  houses  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  and  a  feeling  of  general  inse- 
curity and  uneasiness  took  possession  of 
every  one.  In  Santiago,  three  people 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  together  in  the 
streets;  no  carriage  might  be  driven  later 
than  six  o'clock  ;  and  no  one  might  be  out 
after  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  sick 
might  suffer  without  doctors,  the  dying 
might  pass  away  without  absolution.  To 
wear  red,  the  revolutionary  color,  was  to 
ensure  imprisonment.  And  the  comic 
side  of  the  question   was  by   no  means 


wanting.  There  were  amusing  stories  of 
mistaken  arrests  by  over-zealous  police, 
who  swept  in  all  comers  —  from  the  high- 
est diplomats  to  the  most  innocent  of 
babies  in  red-lined  perambulators ;  and 
foreigners  who,  trusting  to  their  nation- 
ality, courted  danger  by  flaunting  red  ties 
in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  found  them- 
selves in  dark  and  disagreeable  cells,  and 
were  the  cause  of  much  unnecessary 
trouble  to  the  ministers  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Among  the  number  of 
these  willing  law-breakers,  but  unwilling 
victims,  was  one  man  who,  having  pur- 
posely worn  a  red  camellia,  and  inconse- 
quently  resented  the  four  hours'  imprison- 
ment that  followed,  rushed,  as  soon  as  he 
was  released,  to  pour  his  grievances  into 
the  ears  of  his  minister,  and  appeal  for 
satisfaction. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  was  the  unex- 
pected reply. 

"Upon  what?" 

"  Upon  having  got  out  so  soon." 

When  the  Constitutional  forces  landed 
at  Quinteros,  they  were  hailed  with  joy 
and  enthusiasm  ;  while  Balmaceda  with 
a  stronger  army,  but  with  bad  generals, 
lost  footing  day  by  day. 

It  was  just  after  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops  that  the  massacre  of  Lo  Caflas 
took  place  —  the  darkest  blot  that  has 
stained  Balmaceda*s  name  —  the  desper- 
ate deed  of  a  desperate  man.  A  company 
of  joveneSy  or  youths  of  good  position, 
ranging  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  formed  themselves  into  a  monto- 
nera  — a  body  of  guerillas  —  with  the  ob- 
ject of  assisting  the  Constitutional  army, 
by  cutting  the  bridges,  railway  and  tele- 
graph lines  between  Santiago  and  the 
south,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Concepcion  and  Talca- 
huano.  The  father  of  one  of  these  boys 
—  himself  a  follower  of  Balmaceda  — 
heard  of  this  opposition  plan,  and,  anxious 
to  save  his  son,  and  also  put  a  stop  to  the 
venture,  went  at  once  to  the  Moneda  and 
asked  for  a  few  soldiers  to  go  to  Lo  Cafias 
and  bring  back  the  lad.  But  the  govern- 
ment, finding  its  position  desperate,  and  in 
the  hopes  of  firmly  stamping  out  all  such 
risings,  sent  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  the 
hacienda.  The  unfortunate  youths  were 
surprised  early  in  the  morning,  when  fast 
asleep  in  a  small  summer  residence  that 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  a  little 
higher  up  than  the  hacienda  house,  on  the 
estate  of  Sefior  Carlos  Walker  Martineez. 
Nine  of  them  were  either  shot  or  cut  down 
with  the  sword,  ten  more  surrendered  and 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped. 


When  the  ten  prisoners  were  being 
marched  along  the  road  to  Santiago,  they 
were  met  by  an  order  from  Balmaceda  to 
the  effect  that  the  officer  in  charge  was  to 
conduct  them  back  to  Lo  Cafias  and  shoot 
them.  This  was  done,  and  their  bodies 
were  then  horribly  mutilated  and  burnt. 
The  official  inquiry,  made  by  the  present 
government,  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  all  the  newspapers  give  a  terrible  ac- 
count of  the  tortures  to  which  the  young 
administrator  of  the  estate  was  subjected, 
in  order  to  make  him  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  Carlos  Walker  Marti neez.  He 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  cut  with  swords,  and 
then  burned  with  lighted  paraffin ;  but  he 
heroically  refused  to  betray  his  patron, 
and  died  after  about  an  hour  of  frightful 
agony.  If  the  revolution  has  shown  up 
the  cowards  who  could  only  talk  and  pose 
as  victims,  it  has  also  shown  the  heroes 
who  could  silently  suffer  and  die. 

The  failure  of  this  plan  to  cut  the  rail- 
way between  Santiago  and  Talcahuano 
was  a  very  great  blow  to  the  Constitu- 
tional cause.  The  Junta  del  Gobierno 
had  expected  to  meet  in  the  field  the  gar- 
risons of  Valparaiso  and  of  Santiago,  but 
not  the  troops  from  the  south.  For  some 
time  they  deliberated  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity of  returning  to  their  ships,  but  the 
want  of  fresh  water  on  board  prevented 
this  undesirable  alternative;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  overwhelming  majority,  they  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  forces  of  Balmaceda  and 
risk  everything. 

The  dictator's  troops  were  decisively 
defeated,  first  at  Con  Con  and  afterwards 
at  Placilla ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that,  for  four  days  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  battles,  the  government 
force  completely  lost  touch  of  the  Consti- 
tutional army,  and  had  no  idea  of  its 
whereabouts,  all  their  outposts  either  de- 
serting or  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Communication  was  completely 
cut  off  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
and  between  both  of  these  towns  and  the 
seat  of  war.  The  government  papers, 
which  were  the  only  ones  permitted,  con- 
tinued all  this  time  to  give  false  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  of  affairs, 
claiming  continuous  success  for  Balma- 
ceda. It  was  only  by  vague  reports  that 
the  truth  was  suspected,  even  at  Valpa- 
raiso, which  was  within  eight  miles  of  both 
armies. 

On  Friday  the  28th  August,  Balmaceda 
gave  a  dinner-party  at  the  Moneda  in 
honor  of  his  wife's  saint's  day.  It  was 
the  fatal  day  of  the  great  Placilla  victory ; 
but  bis  indomitable  will  kept  up  the  farce 
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until  the  very  end.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night  the  acting  minister  of  foreigo 
affairs,  Zafiartu,  went  to  the  Argentine 
Legation  and  asked  Sefior  Uriburu  to  give 
the  president  asylum,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  only  for  a  few  days, 
until  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  the  Junta  del  Gobierno  by  General 
Baquedano,  in  order  to  enable  Balmaceda 
to  leave  the  country  in  safety.  Shortly 
after  one  o'clock,  the  dictator,  having  de- 
stroyed most  of  his  private  papers,  quietly 
left  the  Moneda,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  hand- 
ing over  Santiago  to  General  Baquedana 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed. 

The  next  day  dawned  on  a  complete 
change.  The  city  was  full  of  sound  —  the 
long-silent  church  bells  rang,  ^//z/^f  echoed 
ceaselessly.  Every  window  was  draped 
with  flags,  and  ladies  might  be  seen  cut- 
ting off  pieces  of  red  ribbon  and  throwing 
them  down  to  the  entreating  crowd  below* 
No  one  knew  where  all  the  red  came  from ; 
but  the  very  poorest  had  secured  some 
scrap  of  the  revolutionary  color,  that  had 
meant  imprisonment  the  day  before.  The 
Constitutional  newspapers  were  printed 
once  more,  and  the  Ferro  Carril  bore  the 
significant  date  of  "  P>om  January  8  to 
August  30,"  on  the  morning  that  it  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  since  the  civil 
war  began.  Legations  that  for  months 
had  given  shelter  to  opositores^  now  opened 
their  doors  to  let  them  go  out  in  safety,, 
and  to  admit  the  hunted  followers  of  Bal- 
maceda. 

And  the  sound  of  the  vivas  and  the 
tumult  of  a  delighted  city  must  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  one  man  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  held  the  nation  in 
thrall.  In  a  darkened  room — for  they 
dared  not  admit  daylight  —  with  one 
candle  to  light  him,  creeping  stealthily  in 
list  slippers  lest  his  footsteps  should  be 
heard,  with  nothing  to  brood  over  but  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the 
bitterer  dread  of  the  future,  Balmaceda 
passed  the  time  that  must  have  dragged 
so  heavily.  If  the  mob  that  filled  the 
streets  had  even  suspected  his  hiding- 
place,  nothing  could  have  saved  him. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  Balma- 
ceda's  fall  was,  that  the  night  he  left  the 
Moneda  the  entire  police  force  of  Santi- 
ago, consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  disbanded  itself,  and  men,  arms,  and 
horses  completely  disappeared,  leaving 
the  city  to  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  They 
evidently  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
common  people,  with  whom  they  were 
deservedly  unpopular. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sack  of 
the  houses  owned  by  Balmaceda's  follow- 
ers, which  then  beo;an  in  Santiago,  was  a 
politically  organized  affair.  The  business 
was  managed  in  a  naively  systematic  man- 
ner ;  and  the  leader  of  each  crowd,  mounted 
on  a  Chile  nag,  dressed  in  2iponcho  and  a 
soft  hat,  and  armed  with  a  town-crier's  bell, 
was  not  the  simple  countryman  that  he 
wished  to  appear.  In  some  cases  the  bajos 
(lower  story)  of  a  house  would  be  looted, 
but  not  the  altos  (upper  story),  because  one 
belonged  to  a  Balmacedista  and  the  other 
to  an  opositor^  —  a  delicate  discernment 
that  could  hardly  be  expected  of,  say,  a 
French  communist  mob.  And  in  these 
cases  the  evident  aim  was  to  destroy,  not 
to  steal.  The  houses  were  left  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  looked  like  unfinished 
buildings,  without  anything  entire  except 
the  walls  and  roof.  This  much  is  to  be 
said,  that  had  Balmaceda  won,  many  more 
people,  foreigners  included,  would  have 
suffered,  for  there  was  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority against  him.  As  it  was,  only  the 
houses  of  his  few  immediate  followers 
were  sacked,  besides  a  great  many  small 
shops  and  pawnbrokers.  It  was  a  sight 
that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten,  to  see  the 
crowd  rush  through  the  streets,  when, 
later  in  the  day,  robbery  became  more 
inviting  than  destruction. 

The  excited  populace  hastened  from  the 
sacking  of  some  building  or  private  house, 
carrying  along  all  sorts  of  broken  pieces 
of  furniture,  bedsteads,  and  chandeliers, 
A  man  toiled  past  under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  polished  wood  hat-stand,  so  enor- 
mous that  he  was  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  stop  and  rest.  "  Mira !  "  approv- 
ingly shouted  the  ladies  in  a  balcony  op- 
posite ;  "  tell  us,  whose  house  is  it  from  ?  " 
A  group  ran  past,  dragging  the  broken 
pieces  of  a  statue  of  Balmaceda,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  stopped  to  kick  and  in- 
sult it.  Y)\x\.y  peons  \\2idi  possessed  them- 
selves of  books  and  pictures  ;  dishevelled 
women  wheeled  plush  chairs  and  sofas 
along  the  pavement ;  vans  of  stolen  goods 
were  driven  by,  and  at  each  moment  the 
vivas  burst  forth. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  outside, 
Balmaceda  still  remained  safely  hidden  in 
the  Argentine  Legation.  As  time  passed 
by,  it  became  evident  that  his  possibilities 
of  escape  were  lessening,  for  General 
Baquedano  declared  that  he  found  public 
opinion  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  he 
was  powerless  to  help  the  fallen  dictator, 
—  thus  shifting  the  entire  responsibility 
and  great  danger  from  his  own  shoulders 
to  those  of  Sefior  Uriburu,  who,  in  spite 


of  his  strong  sympathies  with  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  did  not,  for  one  instant, 
shrink  from  the  peril  of  harboring  such  a 
guest. 

The  one  room  in  which  Balmaceda  lived 
was  in  a  disused  part  of  the  house,  led  \o 
by  a  private  staircase,  with  a  door  at  the 
foot,  which  was  always  kept  locked.  His 
food  was  prepared  by  a  trustworthy  woman- 
servant, —  the  only  person  there,  besides 
his  hosts,  who  knew  of  his  presence.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  she  went  out  and  bought 
his  food  every  day,  and  cooked  it  on  a  little 
spirit-lamp  up-stairs. 

Balmaceda  wrote  incessantly,  occupying 
himself  in  making  an  exposition  of  his 
conduct  and  plan  of  government ;  but  this 
he  afterwards  destroyed. 

One  day  when  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  had  been  accidentally  left 
open,  the  children  of  the  house  ran  up, 
and,  playing  about,  began  noisily  to  thump 
on  the  locked  door  of  his  room.  They 
little  knew  that  behind  it,  revolver  in  hand, 
stood  a  desperate  man,  who,  hearing  the 
sounds,  and  living  in  constant  terror  of  his 
life,  thought  that  his  hiding-place  had  been 
discovered  by  the  people,  and  waited  for 
death,  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 
It  was  a  dramatic  contrast,  —  the  uncon- 
scious children  at  play  on  one  side  of  the 
door;  the  fallen  and  desperate  man,  hid- 
den in  the  darkness,  on  the  other. 

The  night  before  Balmaceda's  death  it 
had  been  arranged  that  he  should  next  day 
deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  fairly  tried.  Aq 
attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
promise  that,  if  sentenced  to  death,  the 
penalty  should  be  commuted  ;  but  this 
point  was  feared  to  be  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. He  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  Argentine  minister,  and  was  to  be 
driven  quietly  to  the  PenitenciariOy  which 
should  be  securely  guarded  from  the  mob. 
Balmaceda  himself  chose  this  building  as 
the  strongest  and  most  easily  defended  of 
all  the  prisons,  knowing  that  if  the  people 
could  get  him,  his  fate  would  be  certain 
and  awful. 

But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
the  sound  of  a  shot  was  heard  in  his 
room,  and  on  hurrying  there,  Sefior  Uri- 
buru found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  covered 
to  the  cKest  with  a  sheet,  the  revolver  still 
in  the  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  head  ter- 
ribly shattered  by  the  bullet,  which  had 
passed  straight  through  the  brain.  He 
had  killed  himself  in  a  most  determined 
manner,  for  the  left  hand  was  also  black- 
ened with  the  powder,  proving  that  while 
he  pulled  the  trigger  with  one   hand,  he 
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held  the  barrel  with  the  other,  lest  it 
should  slip  and  fail  to  destroy  him.  Death 
had  been  instantaneous.  It  was  evident 
that  during  the  terrible  night  which  pre- 
ceded his  suicide  he  had  thought  out  his 
position,  and  had  felt  it  to  be  a  hopeless 
one,  —  realizing  also,  as  he  said  in  a  letter 
which  he  left  for  Sefior  Uriburu,  that  his 
presence  was  a  danger  to  all  in  the  house, 
and  that  his  death  might  perhaps  ensure 
t^asier  terms  for  the  rest  of  his  followers. 
It  proves  his  great  force  of  will  that  he 
waited  until  the  i8th  of  September  had 
passed,  and  destroyed  himself  directly  his 
full  term  of  presidency  had  expired. 

Carlos  Walker  Martineez  was  the  man 
who  removed  the  revolver  from  Balma- 
ceda's  nerveless  hand ;  and  very  soon 
other  old  friends,  whom  the  civil  war  had 
completely  severed,  gathered  round  his 
dead  body. 

When  the  Junta  del  Gobierno  had  been 
informed  of  his  death,  it  was  resolved  not 
to  publish  the  event  until  he  should  have 
been  decently  buried,  to  prevent  outrage 
from  the  mob. 

With  the  utmost  secrecy  they  managed 
to  huddle  his  body  into  a  coach  and  drive 
it  that  night  to  the  cemetery,  where  an  iron 
coffin  was  in  waiting.  And  so  in  the  dark- 
ness, hurriedly,  and  as  if  hiding  some  ter- 
rible crime,  they  buried  the  man  who,  less 
than  a  month  before,  had  been  the  first  in 
the  land. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Balma- 
ceda  committed  suicide  exactly  one  month 
after  the  massacre  of  Lo  Caiias,  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  hour;  and  he 
was  secretly  buried  in  the  vault  of  a  kindly 
friend  who  had  shown  the  same  charity  to 
the  body  of  one  of  the  poor  boys  killed  in 
that  massacre.  They  both  lie  together 
now,  judge  and  victim. 

If  Balmaceda  sinned  much,  he  also  suf- 
fered much  ;  but  death,  which  expiates  so 
many  crimes,  cannot  save  him  from  con- 
demnation. For  eight  dreary  months  his 
hand  had  been  heavy  on  Chile  ;  and  those 
who  most  blame  cannot  but  feel  some 
shade  of  pity  and  awe^  realizing  as  they 
must  that 

The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
A  CORNER  OF    ESSEX. 

The  county  of  Essex  has  never  been 
famous  for  beauty  of  scenery,  I  n  the  eyes 
of  most  people  it  has,  we  fear,  enjoyed  a 


reputation  which  is  decidedly  the  reverse. 
Every  cockney  will  tell  you  that  Essex  is 
flat  and  ugly,  without  hills  or  any  other 
feature  of  interest,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
scanty  remnant  of  Epping  Forest,  which 
is  a  favorite  resort  of  East  End  holiday- 
makers.  Owing  to  this  popular  supersti- 
tion, none  of  our  home  counties  has  been 
so  little  explored.  Until  quite  lately,  for 
example,  that  particular  corner  of  Essex 
which  I  have  in  my  mind,  a  place  cer- 
tainly neither  fiat  nor  ugly,  has  remained 
almost  unknown,  and  been  absolutely  un- 
visited  by  travellers  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque. Yet  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  assured  by  competent  authorities  that 
there  is  no  scenery  within  thirty  miles  of 
London  which  can  compare  with  it  for 
beauty  and  variety.  Five  miles  east  of 
Chelmsford,  half-way  between  that  town 
and  the  ancient  borough  of  Maldon,  famous 
in  Saxon  annals,  is  a  range  of  hills  rising 
to  a  height  of  at  least  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  Qn  the  south-east  crest  of 
this  ridge  stands  the  church  and  village  of 
Danbury,  the  centre  of  this  rural  district. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  lovelier  situa- 
tion. The  old  roofs  creep  up  the  hillside 
and  cluster  round  the  still  older  church 
with  the  lofty  spire  which  has  been  for 
centuries  a  beacon  to  the  weary  wanderer 
by  land  and  to  the  storm-tossed  wanderer 
at  sea.  Tall  lime-trees  grow  up  to  the 
church  doors  ;  majestic  wych-elms  bend 
their  graceful  boughs  over  the  grassy 
mounds  where  once  the  standard  of  the 
Black  Raven  flew.  From  these  heights 
you  can  look  down  on  the  ocean,  across 
which  the  Norsemen  sailed,  and  taste  the 
salt  of  the  sea  breezes.  Turn  where  you 
will,  a  noble  prospect  meets  the  eye. 
Eastward  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Black- 
water  lies  before  you,  with  white  sails 
dotted  over  its  blue  surface,  and  churches 
and  hamlets  rising  from  its  high  banks. 
Southward,  you  look  across  the  valley  of 
the  Crouch  River  and  the  Laindon  Hills 
to  the  silver  streak  of  the  Thames  and  the 
far  shores  of  Kent.  All  around  you  stretch 
beautiful  commons  with  their  wealth  of 
color  and  far-reaching  views.  There  is 
the  Rodney  in  Little  Baddow,  with  the  fine 
broken  ridges  and  gnarled  hawthorn-trees, 
which  make  so  picturesque  a  foreground 
to  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
plains  beyond.  There  is  the  great  com-< 
mon  of  Woodham  Walter,  where  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  the  grand  falconer 
trained  his  hawks  for  royal  use,  and  where 
wild  lilies-of-the-valley  still  bloom  in  the 
early  summer  time.  In  Danbury  itself 
there  is  Horn  Row,  where  goats  crop  the 
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short  grass  among  the  furze  and  bram-  I 
bias,  and  all  the  .world  gathers  blackber- 
ries in  October;  and  Lingwood,  where 
honeysuckles  and  dog-roses  grow  in  wild 
prolusion  ;  and  we  look  across  the  woods 
of  Riffham's  Chase  —  the  manor  that  was 
once  Earl  Godwin's  —  to  the  sea-like  ex- 
panse of  boundless  plain.  Pleasant  it  is 
to  tramp  knee-deep  in  bracken  and  purple 
heather  on  a  warm  autumn  day,  when  the 
berries  are  scarlet  and  the  squirrels  are 
busy  among  the  nuts  ;  pleasant  to  roam  in 
the  deep,  ferny  lane,  where  the  oaks  meet 
overhead  and  their  arching  boughs  frame 
exquisite  glimpses  of  soft  blue  distance; 
best  of  all,  lingering  on  the  open  common 
in  the  cool  freshness  of  early  evening, 
when  the  sun  has  dropped  behind  the 
dark  belt  of  woods,  to  watch  the  crimson 
fire  break  over  the  heavens  and  think  that 
somewhere  down  yonder  in  the  plain  lies 
the  roar  and  smoke  of  Babylon. 

Over  these  wide  commons,  among  these 
green  woods,  you  might,  till  lately,  have 
wandered  all  day  long  without  meeting  a 
human  being.  Now  this  Arcady,  which 
some  of  us  fondly  dreamed  would  remain 
a  wilderness  to  the  end,  has  been  discov- 
ered, and  in  a  year  or  two  it  may  be 
Arcady  no  longer.  The  artists  have  de- 
scended upon  Danbury,  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  her  beauties,  and  made  them 
public  property.  They  have  ventured  into 
the  hidden  nooks  and  found  out  the  secret 
of  these  untrodden  ways.  They  have 
painted  —  small  blame  to  them!  —  every- 
thing and  everywhere.  The  village  street, 
with  its  red  roofs  and  white  gables ;  those 
quaint  little  houses  set  at  the  queerest 
angles  all  down  the  steep  hillside  ;  the  old 
inn,  with  its  spreading  sycamore;  the  car- 
penter's shop  by  the  pond  on  the  green, 
where  the  children  play  and  the  geese 
paddle  down  to  the  water;  and  the  church 
spire  rising  high  above  them  through  ihe 
trees — each  and  all  of  these  they  have 
sketched.  In  every  exhibition,  winter  or 
summer,  some  familiar  name  catches  the 
eye  as  we  glance  down  the  catalogue,  and 
we  find  ourselves  brought  face  to  face 
with  some  well-known  scene.  Mr.  Keeley 
Halswelle  paints  the  noble  forest  trees  in 
the  Bishop's  Park  and  the  charming  old 
mill  with  the  high,  wooden  foot-bridge,  and 
the  poplars  and  willows  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  in  olden  days  the  perils 
of  the  ford  in  flood-time  gave  the  place  its 
name  of  Baddow  —  the  bad  water.  Mr. 
Wimperis  and  Mr.  Orrocks  send  bits  of 
meadow  and  wood  and  gorse-grown  sand- 
pits and  tumble-down  huts ;  and  Mr. 
Thome  Waite  has  made  Danbury  Com- 
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mon  his  own,  and  paints  its  wild  loveliness 
with  his  wonted  skill  and  clearness.  Many 
more  painters  will  follow,  for  seldom  was 
a  place  so  easy  of  access  from  town  or  so 
eminently  "  paintable  "  as  Danbury.  Be- 
sides the  artists,  we  have  had  tourists  and 
trippers  from  Chelmsford  and  Southend. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  van-loads  of  excur- 
sionists are  poured  out  to  spend  a  happy 
day  upon  the  hills,  and  already  we  see 
their  inevitable  accompaniments  —  tennis- 
courts,  merry-go-rounds,  and  swings  — 
cropping  up  in  these  solitudes.  Then,  the 
eye  of  philanthropy,  it  is'  said,  has  singled 
out  Danbury  as  a  suitable  spot  for  its 
gigantic  scheme  ;  and  before  long  we  shall 
find  shelters  and  farm-colonies,  or,  worse 
still,  inebriate  homes  and  lunatic  asylums, 
springing  up  on  the  common  where  now 
the  bluebells  and  the  golden  broom  are 
flowering  in  glory.  So  the  world  goes  on, 
and  civilization  in  its  relentless  march  lays 
its  hand  slowly  but  surely  on  the  fairest 
and  the  loveliest  regions  of  our  land. 

This  corner  of  Essex  is  as  rich  in  his- 
toric antiquities  as  in  natural  beauties. 
Danbury  itself,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a 
Danish  camp  in  the  days  when  Edward 
the  Elder  fortified  Maldon.  Traces  of  the 
old  earthworks  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
church  ;  and  the  red  berries  of  the  dane- 
wort,  or  dwarf  elder,  which  grows  lux- 
uriantly on  the  commons,  is  popularly 
believed  to  spring  from  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Danes.  In  still  more  ancient 
times  Danbury,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  Ro- 
man station,  and  Roman  bricks  have  beea 
found  in  the  north  walls  of  the  church  and 
in  the  neighboring  ruins  of  Bicknacre 
Priory.  Once  again,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, Danbury  has  heard  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  and  men  and  women  still  liv- 
ing remember  the  time  when  the  whole 
coast  lived  in  hourly  terror  of  the  French 
invasion.  Fortunately  for  Britain,  that 
dreaded  moment  never  came,  and  Boney 
remained  among  the  harmless  bogies  of 
our  grandfathers'  childhood  ;  but  to  this 
day  several  farmhouses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  called  by  the  name  of  the  officers 
who  lived  there  during  the  military  occu- 
pation. The  fine  old  church  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  camp  dates 
to  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  suffered  so  often  from  storms 
and  lightning  that  mediaeval  chroniclers 
became  firmly  persuaded  that  the  devil 
had  a  spite  against  Danbury.  "On  Cor- 
pus Christi,"  one  of  these  writes,  "in  the 
year  1402,  the  third  of  Henry  IV.,  at  even- 
song-time, the  devil  entered  this  church 
in  the  likeness  of  a  grey  friar,  and  raged 
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horribly  "  —  insolentissime  debacchans  — 
"  playing  his  parts  like  a  devil  indeed,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  fear  of  the 
parishioners,  and  the  same  hour,  with  a 
tempest  of  whirlwind  and  thunder,  the  top 
of  the  steeple  was  broken  down  and  half 
of  the  chancel  scattered  abroad."  The 
same  personage  seems  to  have  renewed 
his  efforts  in  1750,  when  the  steeple  was 
again  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  the 
upper  part  replaced  by  the  present  wooden 
spire.  If  the  common  tale  be  true,  he 
still  looks  with  evil  eye  on  the  scene  of 
his  nocturnal  adventures,  and  has  a  par- 
ticular hatred  to  the  fifth  bell  of  the  peal, 
which  for  many  years  no  Danbury  man 
would  ever  ring.  In  spite  of  these  black 
arts,  Danbury  church  still  stands  on  its 
lofty  hill,  and  the  music  of  its  bells  is 
heard  for  many  a  mile  of  the  country 
round.  The  chief  objects  of  interest 
within  the  church  are  the  wooden  effigies 
of  three  Crusaders  of  the  St.  Clere  family, 
who  held  the  manor  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets.  Their  name  is  still  attached 
to  a  gabled  farmhouse  near  the  park  gates. 
Each  knight  is  clad  in  armor ;  each  has  a 
lion  at  his  feet  and  a  sword  by  his  side; 
but  the  postures  of  the  warriors  are  dif- 
ferent. One  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
blade ;  the  second  returns  it  to  the  scab- 
bard;  while  the  sword  of  the  third  and 
youngest  rests  in  the  sheath  and  his  hands 
are  raised  in  prayer,  A  hundred  years 
ago  a  leaden  coffin  was  brought  to  light 
underneath  one  of  these  effigies,  and  within 
was  found  the  embalmed  corpse  of  a 
youthful  knight  in  linen  shirt  and  collar  of 
old  lace,  with  the  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
which  had  been  buried  with  him. 

After  the  St.  Cleres  came  the  D'Arcys, 
who  lived  in  the  fine  old  manor-house  of 
Graces,  or  Grasses,  on  the  borders  of  Lit- 
tle Baddow,  and  founded  three  chantries 
in  Danbury,  of  which  remains  were  to  be 
seen  within  the  last  few  years.     All  these 
names  are  eclipsed  by  that  of  Fitzwalter, 
the  one   mighty  race   whose  fame   over- 
shadows  the  country-side.     The  founder 
of  this  proud  home  was  Robert  Fitzwalter, 
a  younger  son  of  Richard  de  Clare,  that 
near  kinsman,  some  said  half-brother,  of 
the  Conqueror,  who  shared  his  spoils  and 
owned   upwards    of  a  hundred   and   fifty 
lordships    in    the    eastern    counties.     In 
Henry  I.'s  reign,  Robert,  the  first  baron 
Fitzwalter,   received   a   grant   of   all   the 
wide  estates  once  held  by  Ralph  Baynard, 
including  the  lordship  of  Dunmow,  where 
Baynard's  sister  Juga  had  founded  a  priory 
in   1 104,  and  many  others  in  this  part  of 
Essex.     For  ten  generations  these  lands 
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were  held  by  the  Fitzwalter  family,  while, 
as  lords  of  Baynard's   Castle,  close  to  St, 
Paul's,  they  inherited  the  proud  office  of 
standard-bearer   to    the  city   of    London. 
The  most  famous  of  the  race  was  the  sec- 
ond Robert,  that  "  marshal  of  God's  army  " 
who  led  the  barons  against  King  John  and 
forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta  on  the 
field  of  Runnymede.     In  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  the  bad  king  had  become  enam- 
oured  of   Fitzwalter's   fair  and   precious 
daughter  Matilda,  and  when  she  dared  to 
reject  his  addresses  had  poisoned  her  by 
"apotch'd  egg."     This  last  outrage  had 
stirred  the  barons  to  open  revolt,  and  led 
to  the  civil  war,  in  which  Fitzwalter,  the 
"  most  valiant   knight  of  England,"  was 
seen  fighting  on  the  French  king's  side. 
His  heroic  exploits  won  the  admiration  of 
King  John,  who  swore  by  God's  tooth  that 
the  king  who  had  such   a  brave  subject 
was  a  king  indeed.     He  was  told  that  this 
was  none  other  than  his  own  angry  lord  ; 
upon  which  he   sent  for  Fitzwal.ter,  and 
restored  him  to  all  his  lands  and  honors. 
The  hero  of  Runnymede  lived  till  1234, 
when  he  was  buried  in  front  of  the  high 
altar  of  Dunmow  Priory,  by  the  side  of 
his   wronged   daughter.     His    successors 
were   not  unworthy.     All  of   them   were 
gallant  soldiers,  who  won  their  laurels  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field.     One  of  them 
was  foremost  in  putting  down  Jack  Straw's 
rising;  another,  Walter,  the  seventh  lord, 
fought  at  Agincourt  with  Henry  V.  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  during  the  wars  which  followed. 
A  few  years  later  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  manhood,  leaving  an  infant  daughter 
to  inherit  the  wide  lands  and  proud  name 
of  the  Fitzwalters.     His  tomb,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Chydjoke,  of  the  West 
Countrie,  who  survived  him  thirty  years, 
are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  noble,  dec- 
orated   arches    of    Dunmow    Priory.     A 
stately  pair  they  are :  the  young  warrior 
in  complete  suit  of  armor,  with  the  Lan- 
castrian collar  of  the  S.S.  and  the  curling 
hair  on  his  manly  forehead;  and  the  lady 
in  flowing  mantle  and  jewelled  necklace. 
For  many  years  these  noble  effigies  were 
allowed  to  lie  among  heaps  of  loose  bricks 
and   rubbish  ;   but,  although   sadly   muti- 
lated, they   retain   traces   of  gilding  and 
color,  and  the  Fitzwalter  arms  are  visible 
in  the  delicate  mouldings  at  the  base  of 
the  monument.     It  was  one  of  these  Fitz- 
walters from  whom  the  prior  and  monks 
of  Dunmow  received   the  grant  of  lands 
which  they  held  by  the  curious  tenure  of 
a  flitch  of  bacon.     This  was  the  famous 
Dunmow  flitch  that,  according  to  the  terms 
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of  the  lease,  might  be  claimed  by  any 
married  pair  who  could  swear  on  their 
knees  that  they  had  not  repented  them, 
sleeping  or  waking,  of  their  marriage  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day.  This  singu- 
lar custom,  to  which  Piers  Plowman,  in 
his  "  Vision,"  and  the  "  Wife  of  Bath,"  in 
Chaucer's  prologue,  makes  allusion,  was 
observed  during  many  centuries.  The 
first  record  of  the  claim  in  the  priory 
books  appears  in  1445;  the  last  was  made 
in  1750,  on  which  occasion  the  painter 
Hogarth,  it  is  said,  was  present ;  and 
Fuller,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  saw 
the  two  stones  on  which  the  man's  wife 
who  claimed  the  flitch  used  to  kneel  before 
the  prior. 

Although  the  Fitzwalters  maintained 
their  connection  with  Dunmovv  Priory, 
their  chief  seat  was  at  Woodham  Walter, 
the  parish  adjoining  Danbury  and  Little 
Baddow.  The  same  Baron  Fitzwalter 
who  gave  Baynard's  castle  to  Archbishop 
Kiiwardby  for  the  use  of  the  Dominicans, 
then  newly  settled  at  Blackfriars,  enlarged 
his  castle  at  Woodham  Walter,  and  in 
1285  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  enclose 
another  hundred  acres  of  heath.  This 
castle  now  passed,  with  the  other  Fitz- 
walter lands,  to  Sir  John  Ratcliff,  a  young 
knight  of  a  distinguished  Lancashire  fam- 
ily who  in  1444  married  Elizabeth,  the 
youthful  heiress  of  the  last  Lord  Fitzwal- 
ter. Sir  John  himself  was  slain  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1461,  fighting  for  the  White  Rose 
in  a  skirmish  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Towton  ;  but  his  only  son  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Parliament  of  1485  as  Baron 
Fitzwalter  in  his  mother's  right,  and  offi- 
ciated as  high  steward  at  the  coronation 
of  Elizabeth  of  York.  His  devotion  to  the 
house  of  York  unfortunately  cost  him  his 
life;  for,  believing  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be 
the  murdered  Duke  of  York,  he  took  up 
arms  in  the  Pretender's  behalf,  and  was 
beheaded  at  Calais  by  order  of  Henry 
Vn.  All  his  lands  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown  ;  but  ten  years  later  they  were  re- 
stored to  his  son,  who  in  the  next  reign 
rose  high  in  the  royal  favor  and  became 
in  succession  Viscount  Fitzwalter  and 
Earl  of  Sussex.  This  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  was  the  chosen 
companion  of  Henry  VIILin  early  youth, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, knew  not  only  how  to  win 
but  how  to  keep  that  fickle  monarch's 
favor.  He  fought  by  his  side  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Spurs,  led  the  van  of  the  army 
which  invaded  France,  and  accompanied 
the  king  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
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ingham,    whom    Wolsey   brought    to   the 
block,  and  had  himself  an  active  share  in 
the  great  cardinal's  disgrace.     In  1530  be 
was  made  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
Cromwell  in  the  ofiBce  of  lord  high  cham- 
berlain.    About  this  time  he  received  the 
king  and  Anne  Boleyn  at  Woodham  Wal- 
ter, where  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  queen, 
who  was  then  in  the  noontide  of  her  short- 
lived triumph,  is  still  given  to  the  ruins  of 
the  castle,  which  are  popularly  known  as 
"Queen  Anne's  Cellars."     Lord   Sussex 
died  in  1542,  at  Chelsea,  lamented  by  men 
of  all  parties  as  one  who  had  been  "the 
great  standard  of  equity,  justice,  and  fidel- 
ity in  his  time."     His  son  and  grandson 
were  men  of  the  same  high  character,  and 
both  were  noted  for  the  same  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  Tudor  monarchs.     Henry, 
the  second  earl,  was  knighted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1533,  and  won 
his   first    laurels    on    an   expedition   into 
Scotland,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.     He  was  one  of  the  stoutest  ad- 
herents of  Queen  Mary,  and  became  cap- 
tain-general of  her  forces,  and  afterwards 
ambassador   to  the   king  of  France.     At 
the  same  time  he  generously  espoused  the 
cause  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and,  when 
this  princess  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  ex- 
erted himself  to  soften  the   rigor  of  her 
captivity,  saying,  with   tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  his  sterner  colleagues:  "What  will  ye 
doe,  my  lords  ?     She  was  a  kinge's  daugh- 
ter, and  is  the  Queue's  sister  ;  therefore  go 
no  further  than  your  commandes."     The 
good  earl  did  not  live  to  see  Elizabeth  on 
the  throne  ;  but  his  son  Thomas  proved 
himself  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  loyal 
servants.     His  career  as   lord  deputy  o£ 
Ireland,  during  nine  troubled  years,    be- 
longs to  history,  and  many  were  the  high 
offices  he  held  and  the  important  missions 
on  which  he  was  sent.     It  is  as  Leicester's 
rival  "and  bitter  opponent  that  he  is  best 
remembered.     A  goodly  gentleman  him- 
self, of  a  noble  and  constant  nature,  and 
possessed  of  an  invincible  soul,  he  could 
not  brook  the  insolent  airs  of  the  favorite, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  warned  his  friends 
to  "beware  of  the  gipsy"  (as  the  swarthy 
earl  was  called  at  court).     In  spite  of  this 
antipathy  to  her  sweet  Robin,  Sussex  was 
honored  with  many  marks  of  the  queen's 
confidence,  and  in  1580  she  gave  him  her 
own  royal  palace  of  New  Hall  in  reward 
of  his  services.     From  that  time  the  an- 
cestral house  of  the  Fitzwalters  at  Wood- 
ham Walter  ceased  to  be  the  chief  seat  of 
the  family,  and  soon  fell  into  decay.     Lit- 
tle is  left  of  this  once  splendid  residence. 
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A  few  masonic  blocks  of  masonry,  the 
fragments  of  ancient  foundations  deeply 
sunk  into  the  rock,  a  clump  of  venerable 
elms,  and  some  fish-ponds,  are  all  that 
remains  of  the  great  castle  and  the  spa- 
cious grounds  which  once  covered  so  many 
acres. 

From  Woodham  Walter  we  must  cross 
the  river  to  reach  Boreham,  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  on  the  road  to  Chelms- 
ford. The  long  street,  with  its  irregular 
roofs  and  many-colored  gables,  fronts  the 
churchyard,  where  we  pass  in  under  the 
ancient  lych-gate  and  up  the  covered  walk, 
roofed  in  with  old  tiling  and  shaded  by  a 
double  row  of  lime-trees,  which  leads  to 
the  church  doors.  Every  period  of  archi- 
tecture is  represented  in  Boreham  church. 
A  central  tower  of  massive  Norman  work 
rises  from  a  Saxon  base  between  the  long 
nave  of  pointed  arches,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular chancel  and  the  windows  are  of  the 
most  varied  character.  South  of  the 
chancel  is  the  red-brick  chapel  which  con- 
tains the  Sussex  tombs.  Thomas,  the  last 
of  the  three  great  earls,  left  ;^i,Soo  to 
build  this  mortuary  chapel,  where  by  his 
orders  the  bones  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  brought  to  be  buried  by  his 
side.  The  noble  monument  above  their 
grave  was  the  work  of  Richard  Stevens, 
a  Dutchman,  whom  Horace  Walpole  men- 
tions as  "  no  common  artist,  but  statuary, 
painter,  and  medallist  of  repute."  He  it 
was  who  carved  the  alabaster  effigies  of 
the  three  earls  and  wrought  the  delicate 
fret-work  which  decks  their  armor  and  pil- 
lows with  a  wealth  of  lovely  ornaments. 
Unluckily  this  really  beautiful  work  of  art 
has  been  terribly  damaged  by  neglect,  and 
in  1760  the  roof  of  the  chapel  was  allowed 
to  fall  in,  doing  great  injury  to  the  Sussex 
tombs. 

A  mile  beyond  Boreham  church  is  New 
Hall,  the  manor  which  Henry  VHI. 
bought  from  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the 
father  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  con- 
verted into  a  royal  palace.  He  took  a 
great  fancy  to  the  place,  and  altered  its 
name  to  Beaulieu,  by  which,  however,  it 
was  never  generally  known.  Here  he 
celebrated  St.  George's  day  with  great 
splendor  in  1524.  Hither,  a  few  years 
later,  he  brought  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  early 
days  of  her  wedlock.  The  initials  of  the 
royal  pair  may  still  be  seen  carved  in  love- 
knots  above  the  Tudor  rose  and  pome- 
granate on  the  walls  of  the  great  hall. 
Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  paid  visits  to 
New  Hall,  and  an  inscription  over  the 
door  in  Italian  verse  records  the  presence 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  :  — 
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En  terra  la  piu  saira  regina 
En  ciele  la  piu  lucente  Stella; 

Virgine  magnanima,  Letta,  divina 
Le  ggiadra,  honesta  e  bella. 

Little  is  now  left  of  the  spacious  pile  with 
its  two  quadrangles  and  many  smaller 
courts  ;  but  the  south  front,  a  red-brick 
building  of  seven  bays,  with  large  mul- 
lioned  windows,  still  presents  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  This  was  the  work  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Sussex ;  and  the  central 
gateway  still  bears  his  arms,  the  star  set 
in  golden  rays,  which  was  the  Fitzwalter 
badge,  and  the  porcupine  of  the  Sidney 
family,  in  honor  of  his  wife  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  of  Pens- 
hurst,  who  survived  him  several  years,  and 
became  the  foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  at  Cambridge.  The  great  earl 
died  childless;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Robert,  in  1620,  New  Hall  was 
sold  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. During  the  Commonwealth  this 
Tudor  palace  was,  for  a  short  time,  the 
residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  left  it  for  his  favorite  residence 
at  Hampton  Court.  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, spent  some  years  here  after  the 
Restoration  ;  but  after  his  death  New 
Hall  changed  hands  frequently,  and  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury it  belonged  for  some  time  to  the 
Barons  Waltham,  whose  ugly  mausoleum, 
a  round  building  of  white  brick,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens, 
stands  in  the  churchyard.  Finally,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  it  became  the  refuge 
of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who 
were  driven  from  Li^ge  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  great  hall  where 
the  Tudors  reigned  in  state  and  poor  Anne 
Boleyn  enjoyed  her  brief  summer  of  life 
and  love  is  now  a  chapel.  The  cross  rises 
above  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
star  of  Fitzwalter,  on  the  gates.  A  statue 
of  Our  Lady  looks  down  upon  the  bowling- 
green  where  Leicester  paid  his  court  to 
the  Virgin  Queen,  and  Sussex  frowned 
upon  his  rival's  suit,  and  black-veiled  nuns 
with  gentle  faces  and  pensive  air  flitted 
across  the  lawn  under  the  grand  old 
cedars. 

The  star  of  the  house  of  Sussex  reached 
its  meridian  in  the  days  of  great  Earl 
Thomas,  and  from  the  hour  of  his  death 
it  began  to  wane.  When  his  nephew  died 
childless  in  1620,  the  title  passed  to  a 
feeble  old  man,  —  Edward  the  last  earl, 
who,  in  his  turn,  died  without  heirs,  after 
being  married  three  times,  and  was  buried 
with  his  ancestors  at  Boreham  in  1643. 
Already  the  Fitzwalter  barony  and  estates 
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had  passed  away  to  the  heirs  of  Lady 
Frances  Ratcliff,  half-sister  to  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Sussex.  In  1520  this  lady  had 
married  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  of  Mouls- 
ham,  near  Chelmsford.  No  fewer  than 
nine  members  of  this  family  were  settled 
in  Essex  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  all  owned  large  estates. 
There  were  Mildmays  at  Danbury,  at 
Terling,  at  Springfield  Barnes,  and  at 
Little  Baddow.  These  were  all  off-shoots 
from  the  parent  stem  of  the  Mildmays 
who  had  settled  at  Moulsham  in  Henry 
VIH.'s  time,  and  were  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Chelmsford.  Their  house  at  Mouls- 
ham, a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town 
looking  towards  Danbury  hill,  was  even 
then  accounted  the  greatest  squire's  man- 
sion in  the  country,  and  was  famous  for 
its  "faire  gardens  and  orchards  with  great 
store  of  good  and  some  rare  kinds  of  fruits 
and  herbs,  its  dove-house,  faire  game  of 
deer  imparked,  great  warren,  and  goodly 
fishing  course."  These  Mildmays  now 
became  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Fitzwalter  house  ;  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Long  Parliament  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
the  son  of  the  Lady  Frances,  claimed  the 
barony  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Eliza- 
beth Fitzwalter.  The  troubles  of  the 
Civil  Wars  intervened,  and  it  was  not 
until  thirty  years  later  that  his  grandson 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Fitzwalter;  His  son  Benjamin  inherited 
the  title,  and  was  created  earl  in  1724. 
This  nobleman,  who  married  Frederica, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  re- 
built Moulsham  on  a  splendid  scale,  and 
employed  an  Italian  architect  to  make  it 
at  once  "  completely  elegant  and  truly  com- 
modious." Contemporary  writers  devote 
pages  to  descriptions  of  the  palatial  ball- 
rooms and  picture-galleries,  the  marble 
pillars  and  stucco  ceilings,  the  superb  fit- 
tings of  the  bedrooms,  and  the  imposing 
portico  crowned  with  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Mercury.  Earl  Benjamin,  the 
creator  of  all  this  splendor,  died  childless, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  in  1756, 
at  eighty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  once  more 
the  Fitzwalter  barony  passed  to  an  infant. 
That  infant  was  Frances  Fowler,  the 
orphan  granddaughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  of  Graces,  in  Little  Baddow 
parish,  whose  second  wife  had  been  the 
last  earl's  sister. 

The  old  manor-house  of  Graces,  or 
Grasses,  which  is  still  standing  in  the 
meadows  close  to  Danbury,  had  belonged 
in  turn  to  the  family  of  LeGras  and  to  the 
D'Arcys.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  — 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  valley 
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of  Chelmsford  —  attracted  one  of  the 
Springfield  Mildmays,  who  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  house,  and  planted  the  double 
avenues  of  oak  and  elm  which  form  so 
stately  an  approach  to  Graces.  This  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  was  a  brave  and  fortunate 
soldier,  who  gained  much  glory  in  the 
Irish  wars,  as  we  read  in  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  in  Little  Baddow  Church. 
There  we  see  the  warrior,  as  he  was  in 
life,  with  the  noble  brow  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  his  sword  at  his  side,  while  at 
his  feet  are  the  kneeling  figures  of  his  two 
wives,  Alicia  Harris,  the  fair  young  bride, 
who  brought  him  Burnham  and  Cricksea, 
and  died  within  a  year  of  her  marriage  in 
the  rich  lace  and  flowing  veil  of  her  wed- 
ding attire,  and  Avicia  Gurdon,  who  lived 
to  be  the  mother  of  many  children,  in  the 
hood  and  robes  of  an  elderly  matron.  It 
was  their  granddaughter,  Fanny  Fowler, 
who,  born  at  Graces,  in  1746,  became  at 
ten  years  old  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  line.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  her 
wealth  and  proud  lineage,  soon  attracted 
suitors  ;  and  before  she  was  nineteen  the 
heiress  of  Graces  married  Sir  Brook 
Bridges,  of  Goodnestone,  and  her  broad 
acres  in  Danbury  and  the  neighboring 
parishes  passed  into  that  well-known  Kent- 
ish family.  The  number  of  Lady  Bridges* 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  history  of 
their  marriages  and  families,  have  been 
lately  described,  with  a  minuteness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  by  Lord  Bra- 
bourne  himself,  one  of  her  great-grand- 
sons, in  his  introduction  to  Jane  Austen's 
letters. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  homes  of  the 
Fitzwalters  in  this  part  of  Essex  that  we 
are  concerned.  Here  once  more  the  old 
tale  of  decay  and  ruin  meets  us.  In  the 
case  of  Moulsham  Hall  the  destruction 
has  been  even  more  thorough  than  usual. 
This  part  of  the  Mildmay  property  passed 
by  marriage,  early  in  this  century,  to  Sir 
Henry  Paulet  St.  John,  of  Dogmersfield, 
in  Hampshire.  He  took  the  name  of 
Mildmay,  and  his  first  acton  succeeding 
to  his  mother's  estates  in  Essex  was  to 
pull  down  the  splendid  home  of  her  an- 
cestors. Moulsham,  which  the  last  Earl 
Fitzwalter  had  adorned  on  so  magnificent 
a  scale  eighty  years  before,  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  The  house  itself,  with  its 
offices,  gardens,  and  most  of  its  contents, 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  forest  trees 
in  the  grounds  shared  the  same  fate. 
Park  and  avenues,  lakes  and  terraces, 
marble  statues  and  porticoes,  v/ere  all 
swept  away  at  one  blow  ;  and  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  it  is  difficult  to  point  with  any 
certainty  to  the  site  once  occupied  by  this 
stately  noansion. 

Graces  has  fared  little  better  in  the 
hands  of  its  Kentish  owners;  but  at  least 
a  fragment  of  this  charming:  old  manor- 
house  is  still  standing.  Clematis  and 
roses  have  crept  up  the  deep-red  walls, 
and  thick  clusters  of  ivy  hang  over  the 
massive  gables  of  its  spacious  barns. 
The  glory  of  a  great  house  still  floats  about 
the  place,  and  great  traditions  linger  in  the 
air.  So  perfect  a  picture  it  is,  as  it  lies 
there  in  the  sunny  meadows,  closed  in  by 
woods,  that  we  almost  forgive  the  vandal- 
ism which  has  destroyed  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  beauty  that  remains.  Within, 
a  handsome  staircase,  with  finely  carved 
pilasters  and  massive  doors  and  oak  wain- 
scoting, is  still  to  be  seen  ;  but  every  year 
something  more  is  allowed  to  perish.  The 
marble  steps  which  used  to  lead  down  to 
the  Great  Garden  are  gone  ;  and  only  last 
summer  one  of  the  fine  old  chimney-stacks, 
which  rose  ten  feet  above  the  high-pitched 
roof,  fell  in  with  a  crash.  No  one  cares 
for  these  things  now;  and  so,  little  by 
little,  the  glories  of  the  past  decay  and 
are  forgotten,  just  as  the  noble  oaks  in 
Grace's  Walk  drop  away  one  by  one,  and 
their  place  knoweth  them  no  more. 
.  These  are  not  the  only  historical  re- 
mains which  belong  to  this  district.  Here, 
in  Danbury  itself,  was  the  wealthy  priory 
of  Black  Canons,  of  Bicknacre,  founded 
in  1 147,  at  the  charges  of  Henry  II.  Six- 
teen priors  reigned  in  turn  over  the  vast 
lands  of  this  important  community;  but 
by  wastefulness  and  mismanagement  their 
revenues  became  so  much  reduced  that,  on 
the  death  of  Prior  Godfrey,  in  1500,  the 
house  was  annexed  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  Bishopsgate.  After 
the  dissolution  the  extensive  buildings  of 
the  convent  fell  into  ruins  ;  but  as  late  as 
l8i8  the  central  tower  of  the  Priory 
Church,  a  considerable  fragment  of  the 
Norman  nave,  and  fine  pointed  arches  of 
the  chancel,  were  still  standing.  Now  all 
this  has  vanished,  and  one  single  lofty 
arch,  in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed  field, 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  nave  of  Bicknacre 
Priory.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  re- 
maining of  Beeleigh  Abbey,  another  reli- 
gious house,  founded,  for  canons  of  the 
Praemonstratensian  order,  by  Robert  de 
Mantell,  in  1180.  In  the  low-lying  mead- 
ows, where  the  Chelmer  joins  the  Black- 
water  River,  half-way  between  Danbury 
and  Maldon,  there  is  a  picturesque  group 
of  old  farm  buildings,  with  finely  carved 
barge-boards    and    dovecotes.      The    rich 
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coloring  of  the  lichen-grown  roofs  and  old 
timbers  among  the  appie-trees  of  the 
orchard  and  the  clumps  of  tall  wych-elms 
in  the  meadow  would  make  a  charming 
subject  for  a  water-color.  It  is  not  till  we 
cross  the  farmyard  and  push  open  a  rude 
stable  door  that  we  come  upon  the  noble 
remains  of  the  ancient  abbey.  Then,  to 
our  surprise,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  beau- 
tiful Early  English  building,  with  groined 
vaulting,  supported  by  slender  columns  of 
Purbeck  marble  and  ornamented  with  flori- 
ated bosses.  Antiquaries  are  not  agreed 
as  to  whether  this  was  the  church  or  the 
chapter-house  of  the  monks  ;  but  traces  of 
zigzag  moulding  and  other  Norman  work 
at  the  west  end  show  that  it  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  foundation. 
We  find  the  same  vaulted  roof  and  grace- 
ful marble  columns,  with  two  large,  deco- 
rated windows  in  the  monk's  refectory, 
now  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse.  A 
fragment  of  a  richly  carved  stone  canopy, 
part  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  is  now  used 
as  a  mantelpiece,  and  its  frieze  of  roses 
and  lions  and  cherubs  is  black  with  the 
smoke  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Up-stairs  the 
cedar  rafters  of  the  old  dormitory  may 
still  be  seen,  and  we  look  out  on  the  green 
meadows  sloping  down  to  the  river,  and 
the  path  along  the  banks  to  Maldon,  which 
is  still  called  the  Monk's  Walk. 

The  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  priory  is 
preserved  at  Hatfield  Peverel,  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  Little  Baddow  and  the  water- 
mill  of  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  picture. 
This  was  the  Benedictine  house  founded 
by  the  fair  Ingelrica,  the  Saxon  mistress 
of  Norman  William,  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  his  follower  Ranulph  de  Peverel, 
in  expiation  of  her  guilt  in  yielding  to  the 
Conqueror's  passion.  The  priory  itself 
has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern 
house;  but  the  present  church  still  keeps 
its  Norman  doorway  and  other  portions  of 
Ingelrica's  original  foundation.  Some  in- 
teresting bits  of  stained  glass  and  odd 
carving  have  been  preserved;  and  a  very 
ancient  Norman  effigy  in  an  arched  recess 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Saxon  foun- 
dress, who,  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
was  buried  here  in  1 100. 

From  these  far-off  tales  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  days,  let  us  now  turn  to  more  re- 
cent times,  and  take  a  glance  at  a  gentle 
and  pious  memory  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date.  South  of  Danbury,  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  from  Woodham  Walter,  lies 
another  Woodham  which  bears  the  name 
of  Ferrers  — from  the  Norman  earls  who 
were   for  five  centuries  its    lords      Lo 
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and    illustrious   are   the   annals  of    these 
Ferrers,  and   of  the  Greys,  who  became 
their  heirs.      One  of  them  was   the   first 
husband   of  Elizabeth    Woodville,  whose 
grief  and   charms   touched   the   heart   of 
Edward    IV.     Another    married   Frances 
Brandon,  and  became  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.     None  of  these  has  left  any 
trace  of  their  presence  at  Woodham  ;  but 
there  is  still  part  of  a  beautiful  old  manor- 
house    called    Edwin's    Hall,   which    was 
built   by  Edwin    Sandys,   Archbishop   of 
York,  in   Elizabeth's  time.     This  learned 
divine  was  master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hall 
at  Cambridge,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  when  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  pro- 
claimed queen.     At  the   Duke  of  North- 
umberland's   command     he     preached    a 
sermon  in  defence  of  her  title,  which  cost 
him  dear.     He  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Mary,  and  driven  into  exile,  only  to  return 
at  Elizabeth's  accession  ;  and  he  became 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  of 
London  and,  in  1576,  Archbishop  of  York. 
That  same  year  he  built  the  manor-house 
at  Woodham  Ferrers  which  still  bears  his 
name.     Here  he  loved  to  enjoy  brief  in- 
tervals of  seclusion  in  the  company  of  his 
fair  young  wife  and  of  his  many  children, 
whose  tastes  were  as  scholarly  and  as  cul- 
tivated  as  his  own.     One    of    them    was 
George    Sandys,   the  traveller   and  poet, 
whose  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  has 
won  for  him  an  honored  place  in  English 
literature.     Another,   Sir  Edwin   Sandys, 
was   the  author  of  "Speculum  Europae," 
but  is  better  known  as  the  pupil  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Hooker.     The  archbishop 
heard  so  much  in  praise  of  Hooker  from 
his   companion    in   exile,    Bishop   Jewell, 
that  although  himself  a  Cambridge  man, 
he  sent  his  son  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
at   Oxford,  that   he    might    have  for   his 
tutor  "one  who  would  teach  him  learning 
by  instruction,    and   virtue   by   example. 
God  willing,  this  Richard  Hooker  shall  be 
the  man  into  whose  hands  I  will  commit 
my  Edwin."     It  was  Edwin  Sandys  who, 
on  paying  a  visit  to  his  old  tutor  after  his 
marriage,  found   him  tending   the   sheep 
with  Horace's  "Odes  "in  his  hand,  while 
the  servant  had  gone  home  to  dinner,  and 
then  heard  him  summoned  by  his  wife  to 
rock  the  baby's  cradle.     The  young  man 
brought  back  his  father  word  of  Hooker's 
pitiable   plight,  and   soon   afterwards  the 
archbishop  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain 
his  appointment  as  master  of  the  Temple. 
After  the  archbishop's  death   his  widow 
spent  the   rest   of  her  life   at  Woodham 
Ferrers,  where  a  fine    monument   in  the 
church  records  the  love  and  grief  of  her 


children.  The  wife  and  mother  is  repre- 
sented kneeling  between  two  standing 
figures  of  Time  and  Death,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion from  her  son's  pen  extols  her  virtues, 
and  tells  us  how  her  "  beloved  soul  passed 
to  the  consort  of  the  blessed." 

Edwin's  Hall  itself  stands  on  a  mound 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Crouch 
River  towards  the  sea.  The  massive  pile 
of  crimson  brick,  with  its  four  grand  oriel 
windows  and  tall  stack  of  twisted  chim- 
neys rising  high  above  the  roof,  stands  out 
finely  against  the  dark  background  of  im- 
memorial elms,  where  bees  murmur  in  the 
shade,  and  dragon-flies  flit  to  and  fro 
above  the  still  waters  of  the  sleeping 
moat;  and  on  a  June  day,  when  the  breath 
of  mignonette  and  roses  mingles  with  the 
sweet  scent  of  newly  mown  hay,  and  the 
grass  under  the  old  walls  is  smooth  and 
bright,  there  is  no  more  pleasant  retreat 
than  that  of  the  quiet  manor-house  where 
Archbishop  Edwin  sought  rest  and  leisure 
in  these  troublous  timts. 

Julia  Cartwright. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

Amidst  the  many  strongly  chiselled 
bas-reliefs  of  New  England  life  which 
Miss  M.  E.  Wilkins  has  given  to  the 
world  in  her  three  volumes  of  tales,  there 
is  none  more  impressive  in  its  way  than 
the  picture  of  a  will  which,  by  the  redun- 
dant vehemence  of  its  premature  volition, 
so  completely  mortgages,  as  it  were,  its 
own  future,  that  even  when  the  mind 
which  conceived  its  hasty  resolves  is  con- 
vinced of  its  own  error,  it  seems  hardly 
more  able  to  reverse  its  decision,  than  a 
man  who  has  thrown  all  his  force  into  a 
downward  stroke  is  to  arrest  his  arm  at 
the  very  close  of  its  descent.  The  story 
is  called  "A  Conflict  Ended,"  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  volume  termed  "  A  Far-Away 
Melody,  and  other  Stories."  It  describes 
a  New  Englander  of  very  moderate  cul- 
ture, but  of  excessive  momentum  of  will. 
He  rashly  commits  himself  to  saying  on 
very  insufficient  grounds,  that  if  a  certain 
minister  should  be  invited  by  the  congre- 
gation to  which  he  belonged,  he  would 
never  go  inside  the  church  again  so  long 
as  he  lived,  whereupon  one  of  his  brother- 
worshippers  remarks,  "  You'll  have  to 
set  on  the  steps  then,  brother  Wood- 
man," a  remark  in  which  "brother  Wood- 
man" sees  nothing  laughable,  but  replies, 
"kinder  arittins:  his  teeth:"  "I  will  set 
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on  the  steps  fifty  years  before  I'll  go  into 
this  house,  if  that  man's  settled  here." 
Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
new  minister  began  to  preach,  this  over- 
emphatic  will  of  his  closes  on  the  destiny 
he  had  carved  out  for  himself  in  that 
event,  and  he  begins  to  sit  on  the  steps  in 
all  weathers,  rain,  snow,  or  glaring  sun, 
though  he  loses  thereby  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  engaged  himself,  and  leads 
for  years  a  miserable  life  as  the  mere  vic- 
tim of  the  vast  momentum  of  his  capricious 
will.  The  woman  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  and  most  passionately  attached, 
as  she  also  was  to  him, — in  the  end  she 
does  actually  become  his  wife,  —  thus  de- 
scribes him:  "No;  he  ain't  crazy;  he's 
got  too  much  will  for  his  common  sense  ; 
that's  all,  and  the  will  teeters  the  sense  a 
little  too  far  into  the  air."  Again  :  *'  He 
always  had  a  way  of  saying  things  over 
and  over,  as  if  he  were  making  steps  out 
of ''em,  and  raising  of  himself  up  on  ''em, 
till  there  was  no  moving  him  at  all." 
When,  many  years  after  the  habit  has 
been  thus  chiselled  out  like  so  many 
granite  steps,  she  asks  him  why,  if  he  no 
longer  holds  his  former  unfavorable  view 
of  the  minister,  he  does  not  go  into  the 
meeting-house  and  behave  like  other  peo- 
ple, Marcus  Woodman  replies:  "Don't 
you  suppose  I  would  if  I  could?  I  can't, 
Esther,  I  can't."  He  is  the  victim  of  his 
own  past  will,  and  has  no  longer  any  power 
to  alter  the  will  which  has  once  settled 
down  on  this  irrational  resolve.  "  Do  you 
s'pose,"  he  asks,  "I've  took  any  comfort 
sitting  there  on  them  steps  in  the  winter 
snows  and  summer  suns  ?  Do  you  s'pose 
I've  took  any  comfort  not  marrying  you  ? 
Don't  you  s'pose  I'd  given  all  I  was  worth 
any  time  the  last  ten  year  to  have  got  up 
an'  walked  into  the  church  with  the  rest 
of  the  folks  ? "  And  when  she  replies 
that  she  thinks  he  could  if  he  really  wished 
it,  he  rejoins:  "All  I  know  is,  I  can't 
make  myself  give  it  up.  I  can't.  I  ain't 
made  strong  enough  to."  And  that  is  just 
the  fact.  He  is  not  strong  enough  to  alter 
his  own  course  once  taken.  It  is  not  in 
reality  excess  of  will-power  at  all,  rather 
deficiency  of  power  to  alter  a  resolution 
once  fixed  and  ossified.  He  has  precipi- 
tated his  life  into  an  orbit  from  which, 
eccentric  as  it  is,  he  has  no  power  to 
withdraw  it.  He  has  made  an  oddity,  a 
moral  gurgoyle  of  himself,  and  yet  he  can 
no  more  hark  back  upon  his  own  course 
than  the  gurgoyle,  once  sculptured  in 
stone,  can  untwist  itself  from  its  grotesque 
and  misshapen  curves  and  angles.  This 
is  the  nearest  approach  we   have   in  our 


human  life  to  the  theological  conception 
of  predestination  to  reprobation.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  self-predestination,  and 
when  that  self-predestination  takes  a  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  form  in  a  man  whose 
power  of  setting  himself  in  motion  is  a 
great  deal  larger  than  his  power  of  arrest- 
ing his  course  when  he  sees  it  to  be  going 
wrong,  we  have  precisely  that  irresistible 
momentum  of  distorted  volition  of  which 
Miss  Wilkins  gives  us  so  singularly  pow- 
erful a  picture.  Clearly  this  is  not  a  case 
of  a  strong  will,  for  a  strong  will  is  a  strong 
governing  power,  and  the  strength  here  is 
ungovernable  strength,  a  force  of  momen- 
tum which  defies  government,  just  as  a 
great  f]y-wheel,  once  set  in  motion,  takes 
a  very  much  mightier  force  to  stop  than  it 
took  to  start  it.  The  phenomenon  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  a  form  of  the  in- 
ertia of  character  induced  by  a  premature 
vehemence  of  purpose,  not  a  force  of  the 
constant  vigor  and  vigilance  of  the  will. 
It  is  due  to  what  Clough  used  to  call  "  the 
ruinous  force  of  the  will,"  meaning  not  its 
power  to  govern  according  to  reason,  but 
its  rigidity  when  it  has  once  snapped  ovi 
an  irrational  resolve. 

This  power,  if  it  can  be  called  a  power 
and  not  rather  a  fatality,  to  determine  the 
set  of  a  destiny,  and  even  of  a  character, 
not  by  conscience  or  reason,  but  by  a 
kind  of  suddenly  crystallizing  caprice,  was 
comparatively  common,  if  we  may  trust 
Miss  Wilkins's  wonderful  pictures  of  New 
England  life,  among  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Calvinists,  who  seem  to  have  cop- 
ied into  their  daily  practice  the  arbitrary 
predestinarianism  which  they  enshrined 
in  their  theology.  Worshipping  a  God 
whose  Sic  volo,  sicjubeo,  was  supposed  to 
be  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  final 
damnation  of  millions  of  human  beings  no 
less  than  of  the  salvation  of  the  few,  they 
seemed  to  think  they  could  do  no  better 
than  predestine  their  own  lots  by  a  caprice 
at  least  as  unintelligible,  and  much  more 
short-sighted ;  but  that  kind  of  human 
predestinarianism  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Calvinists.  You  will  see  it  in  the  arbi- 
trary asceticism  or  expiatory  passion  of 
Hindoos,  who,  if  they  light  suddenly  upon 
a  fancy  for  accumulating  a  stock  of  mer- 
itorious suffering  to  their  own  credit,  will 
inflict  on  themselves  as  much  as  St.  Sim- 
eon Stylites  did  or  more,  with  no  better 
justification  than  a  whim  of  pious  caprice, 
—  will  hold  up  an  arm,  for  instance,  till 
they  die,  or  will  persist  in  realizing  prac- 
tically some  other  equally  painful  and 
equally  sudden  caprice  of  the  imagination 
far  more  difficult  of  execution  than  Marcu 
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Woodman's  resolve  to  sit  on  the  steps  of 
his  church  through  snow  and  sunshine,  as 
long  as  the  minister  he  had  objected  to  con- 
tinued to  preach  there.  The  power  of  the 
will  to  petrify  itself,  or  rather,  its  inability 
to  relax  itself,  after  it  has  once  congealed, 
is  a  condition  of  mind  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  descendants  of  Calvinists  ;  but  it  is 
generally  traceable  to  fatalism  of  some 
kind,  to  some  form  of  the  strange  creed 
that  the  determining  wills  of  the  universe 
do  not  act  out  of  any  regard  to  reason  or 
righteousness  applicable  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  changing  life,  but  simply  out 
of  wilfulness,  and  that  even  the  most  short- 
sighted of  mortals  cannot  do  better  than 
imitate  this  arbitrariness  of  the  supreme 
Will's  decree.  There  is,  we  believe,  usu- 
ally some  sort  of  religious  fatalism  in 
this  irrational  snap  of  the  will,  some 
sort  of  conscious  or  unconscious  instinct 
that  irrevocability  of  will  embodies  a 
kind  of  grandeur,  instead  of  suggesting  a 
gigantic  incompetence  to  reform  one's 
own  procedure.  Marcus  Woodman,  it  is 
said,  hewed  steps  out  of  the  rock  of  exist- 
ence, on  which  he  seemed  to  be  raising 
himself  to  a  higher  level.  Really  they 
were  useless  steps,  which  led  up  nowhere, 

—  at  least,  only  to  a  naked  pinnacle  of 
caprice  from  which  he  found  it  at  length 
all  but  impossible  to  descend.  Immuta- 
bility of  will  is  admirable,  if  it  is  founded 
upon  an  equal  immutability  of  right  vision. 
But  to  value  any  immutability  of  purpose 
determined  by  a  mere  accident,  by  the 
mere  blind  plunging  of  the  hand  into  a 
lottery,  is  the  highest  form  of  irrationality. 
Yet  it  is  a  form  of  irrationality  common 
enough  in  many  an  old  English  province, 

—  for  instance,  in  Yorkshire  fifty  years 
ago,  as  the  Brontes  testify;  indeed,  as 
Branwell  Bronte  himself  proved  when  he 
resolved  to  stand  up  to  die,  and  kept  to 
his  strange  and  arbitrary  resolve. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  this  extreme  of  local  per- 
sistency in  caprice,  as  compared  at  least 
with  the  other  extreme,  which  is  becoming 
too  common  in  our  own  rapidly  moving 
cities,  where  not  only  is  everything  muta- 
ble, but  there  is  a  sort  of  pride  in  never 
being  consistent  with  yourself,  in  never 
adhering  to  any  groove  of  habit  for  more 
than  the  infinitesimal  period  during  which 
that  special  groove  is  fashionable.  The 
force  of  the  will  is  truly  "ruinous"  when 
it  cleaves  as  tenaciously  to  arbitrary  error 
as  it  does  to  discriminating  and  deliberate 
purpose.  But  it  is  better  to  hold  your 
own  position,  even  when  your  own  posi- 
tion  is  wrong,  than  never  to  be   able  to 
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hold  your  own,  even  when  your  own  posi- 
tion is  wisely  chosen  and  absolutely  right. 
Ossification  of  the  will  is  bad,  but  it  is 
hardly  so  contemptible  as  fiaccidity  of  the 
will,  and  that  is  the  moral  malady  which 
most  besets  us  now. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
VICTOR   HUGO:    "DIEU." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1855  two 
poems  by  Victor  Hugo  were  announced 
for  publication ;  an  engagement  never  to 
be  fully  redeemed,  and  never  to  be  re- 
deemed at  all  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  more 
were  reserved  for  the  various  and  inces- 
sant labors  of  his  illustrious  life,  for  the 
manifold  and  marvellous  expansion  of  his 
incomparable  genius ;  but  the  two  poems 
advertised  as  then  in  preparation  were 
never  to  appear  in  full.  On  the  reverse 
leaf  of  the  plain  paper  covering  in  which 
"  Les  Contemplations  "  then  came  forth 
for  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  ages  of 
the  world,  till  thought  and  passion,  sym- 
pathy and  emotion,  and  poetry  and  nature 
shall  be  no  more,  the  two  great  and  strange 
titles,  "Dieu"and  "La  Fin  de  Satan," 
gave  promise  of  future  work  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  sixth  book  of  that  immortal 
collection  or  selection  of  lyric  and  elegiac, 
meditative  and  prophetic  poetry.  And 
now,  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  later,  we 
receive  all  that  we  ever  shall  receive  of  the 
first-named  and  more  ambitious  poem. 
Fragments  of  its  vast  original  design  may 
possibly  be  recognized,  may  certainly  be 
surmised,  as  lying  embedded  or  incorpo- 
rate in  other  works  since  completed  and 
issued  in  the  designer's  lifetime;  in  the 
second  series,  for  instance,  of  '*  La  Ld- 
gende  des  Slides,"  and  especially  in  the 
historic  and  philosophic  poem  called  '•  Re- 
ligions et  Religion."  There  as  here  the 
intellect  of  a  sovereign  thinker  was  rather 
displayed  than  disguised  by  the  genius  of 
a  supreme  poet.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
overlook  or  forget  a  fact  so  familiar  to 
the  lowest  intelligence  which  finds  itself 
capable  of  articulate  expression  as  is  this  : 
that  no  great  poet  can  be  really  a  great 
thinker  ;  that  the  ideal  Gomorrah  of  Plato 
was  the  creation  of  a  deeper  intelligence, 
a  loftier  intuition,  than  the  ideal  Areopa- 
gus of  ^schylus ;  that  Aristophanes  of 
Athens,  in  his  campaign  against  Socrates 
of  Sodom,  succeeded  only  in  displaying 
the  spiritual  inferiority  of  a  conservative 
patriot  to  a  progressive  idealist.     A  later 
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and  no  less  obvious  example  of  intellectual 
inferiority  —  of  petty,  trivial,  fantastic 
tenuity  of  thought,  contrasted  with  superb, 
virile,  trenchant  energy  of  intelligence  — 
must  be  familiar  to  all  Englishmen  who 
have  ever  compared  Shakespeare's  plays 
with  Bacon's  essays  ;  the  platitudes,  for 
instance,  of  the  playwright's  Hamlet  with 
the  profundities  of  the  chancellor's  expo- 
sition *'  of  Nature  in  Men." 

With  Plato  and  Bacon  we  must  not  then 
compare  —  we  should  not,  if  desirous  to 
do  so,  be  permitted  to  compare  —  such 
thoughtless  thinkers,  such  brainless  song- 
sters, as  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  Pin- 
dar or  Victor  Hugo.  We  must  know  that 
we  must  be  wrong  if  we  fancy  that  we  find 
in  such  a  volume  as  that  now  before  us 
more  grasp  of  thought,  more  solidity  of 
reason,  more  fixity  of  faith,  than  in  such 
theological  treatises  as  teach  us  the  gram- 
mar of  assent  without  belief.  It  must 
suffice  us  to  examine,  in  a  spirit  of  chari- 
table tolerance  and  of  consideration  less 
contemptuous  than  compassionate,  what 
manner  of  message,  if  any,  it  may  pretend 
or  attempt  to  convey. 

One  point,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  most  scornful  professor  of  theology 
or  atheology  to  dispute;  that  the  most  ar- 
dent optimist  and  spiritualist  of  his  age 
could  become,  when  it  pleased  him  to 
speak  dramatically,  to  cast  his  imagina- 
tion, as  it  were,  into  the  mould  of  another 
man's  mind,  and  assume  the  mask  or  the 
raiment  of  another  man's  intelligence,  an 
incomparable  exponent  of  pessimism  and 
materialism.  The  philosopher  of  *•  Force 
and  Matter,"  the  poet  of  "Dreadful 
Night,"  found  no  such  utterance  for  the 
faith  which  was  in  them  as  Hugo  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  bat  and  the  owl  of  his 
superhuman  vision. 

Le  moindre  grain  de  sable  est  un  globe  qui 

rouie 
Trainant  comme  la  terra  une  lugubre  foule 
Qui  s'abhorre,  at  s'acharne,  at  s'execra,  et 

sans  fin 
Se  devore  ;  la  haine  est  au  fond  de  la  faim. 
La  sphere  imperceptible  k  la  grande  est  pa- 

reilla ; 
Et  le  songeur  entend,  quand  il  penche  roreil  le, 
Une  rage  tigresse  at  das  oris  leonins 
Rugir  profondement  dans  ces  univers  nains. 

In  no  other  poem  of  Hugo's  are  there  to 
be  found  so  many  and  such  striking  coin- 
cidences of  thought  and  expression  with 
the  contemporary  work  of  his  greatest  En- 
glish contemporary.  Compare  with  this 
the  famous  passage  in  "  Maud  "  — 

For  nature  is  one  with  rapine. 


Again  and  again  the  English  reader  will 
be  reminded  of  Tennyson  as  vividly  and 
as  directly  as  here.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary 
to  transcribe  any  of  the  parallel  passages 
which  no  probable  reader  can  be  supposed 
not  to  know  by  heart. 

Tout  ca  que  vous  voyaz  est  larva;   tout  vous 

laurre, 
Et  tout  rapidement  fond  dans  I'ombra;  car 

tout 
Tremble  dans  la  myst^re  immense  et  se  dis- 

sout; 
La  nuit  reprend  le  spectre  ainsi  que  I'eau  la 

neiga. 
La  voix  s'eteint  avant  d'avoir  crie :  Que  sais- 

je? 

O   toi  qui  vas!    I'esprit,    la  vent,  la  fauille 

morta, 
Le  silence,  le  bruit,  cette  aile  qui  t'emporte, 
Le  jour  que  tu  crois  voir  par  moments,  ce  qui 

luit, 
Ce  qui  tremble,  le  ciel,  I'etre,  tout  est  la  nuitf 

To  this  cry  of  triumphant  despair  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  echo  in  the  work  of 
the  English  poet;  but  all  serious  lovers  of 
poetry  will  be  reminded  of  one  of  the 
noblest  passages  in  English  verse  on  read- 
ing these  posthumous  lines  of  the  greatest 
European  poet  since  the  days  of  Dante  :  — 

Vanity  I 
Tu  crois  qu'en  te  errant  Dieu  t'a  mis  de  cote, 
Que  ton  barceau  contient  toutes  les  origines, 
Et  qua  tout  se  condense  en  toi ;  tu  t'imagines 
Qu'a  mesure  que  tout  naissait  et  surgissait 
L'Eternel  t'en  donnait  quelque  chose;  et  que 

c'est 
Sur  ton  crine  que  Dieu  pensif  tra9a  I'epure 
De  ce  monde  qu'amplit  son  aureole  pure. 
Tu  dis :  J'ai  la  raison,  la  vertu,  la  beaute. 
Tu  dis:   Dieu  fut  tres  las  pour  m'avoir  in- 

vente, 
Et  tu  crois  I'egaler  chaque  fois  que  tu  bougas. 

"  He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  is  he 
not  too  base.?"  That  bitter  and  terrible 
question  will  ring  at  once  in  the  ears  of 
the  English  reader;  who  can  hardly  fail 
to  remember  the  magnificent  music  of  the 
six  lines  which  close  with  it  as  even 
greater  and  more  memorable  than  the 
ironic  harmony,  the  dramatic  resonance, 
of  these. 

But  it  is  rather  of  Blake  than  of  Tenny- 
son that  an  English  reader  will  be  usually 
reminded  by  the  passionate  and  apoca- 
lyptic utterance  of  horror  and  of  hope,  of 
anguish  and  of  faith,  which  rings  and 
thrills  through  every  line  of  this  incom- 
plete yet  perfect  poem.  The  intensity  of 
pity  and  of  wonder,  hardly  harmonized  or 
scarcely  subdued  by  the  intensity  of  hope 
and  faith,  which  vibrates  in  the  lyric  aspi- 
ration and   meditation   o"i   Blake,  finds  a 
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fuller,  a  clearer,  but  not  a  deeper  or  a 
purer  expression  in  the  matchless  verse 
of  Hugo.  The  adorable  poem  called 
*' Auguries  of  Innocence"  —  a  series  of 
such  divine  epigrams  as  angels  might  be 
imagined  to  dictate,  by  way  of  a  lesson  for 
repetition,  to  little  children  —  has  here, 
for  the  first  time,  an  echo  or  a  parallel. 
The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
animals  had  been  nobly  and  touchingly 
denounced  and  lamented  by  such  less  in- 
spired voices  as  those  of  Cowper  and  of 
Burns,  before  they  struck  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  great  man  who  was  only  not 
a  great  poet  in  the  formal  and  executive 
sense  because  he  was  always  altogether  a 
child  at  heart,  and  a  vagrant  denizen  on 
earth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  the 
pleading  or  the  appeal  of  Burns  as  of  Cow- 
per was  merely  the  expression  of  material 
compassion  and  compassionate  indigna- 
tion ;  to  Blake  as  to  Hugo  these  sufferings 
and  these  wrongs  were  the  ciphers  or  the 
figures  of  a  problem  insoluble  except  by 
faith,  and  unendurable  to  contemplaTe 
unless  by  the  eyes  of  faith.  Not  Blake 
himself  is  more  extravagant,  excessive, 
outrageous  to  the  instincts  or  the  induc- 
tions of  common  sense  and  practical  reason 
—  more  preposterous,  more  puerile,  more 
Manichean — than  the  greatest  and  most 
inspired  writer  of  our  own  day.  Till  now 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  par- 
allel for  the  divine  absurdity,  the  insane 
and  ineffable  wisdom,  of  such  sayings  as 
these  :  — 

A  robin-redbreast  in  a  cage 

Puts  all  Heaven  in  a  rage. 

A  gamecock  clipped  and  armed  for  fight 

Doth  the  rising  sun  affright, 

A  horse  misused  upon  the  road 

Calls  to  Heaven  for  human  blood. 

Each  outcry  of  the  hunted  hare 

A  fibre  from  the  brain  doth  tear. 

A  skylark  "wounded  on  the  wing 

Doth  make  a  cherub  cease  to  sing. 

But  the  passionate  pity,  the  fiery  tender- 
ness, and  the  sensitive  intensity  of  faith, 
with  which  these  couplets  are  informed 
and  imbued  as  with  life  and  meaning 
beyond  the  mere  nakedness  of  words, 
are  clothed  by  the  genius  of  Hugo  with 
yet  fuller  and  loftier  and  more  superb  ex- 
pression. And  assuredly  the  vehemence 
of  belief  —  the  wilfulness,  the  positive- 
ness,  the  audacity  of  confidence  —  is  un- 
mistakably identical  in  its  constant  and 
insistent  ardor  of  affirmation.  No  two 
poets  of  the  prophetic  or  evangelic  order 
can  ever  have  had  more  utterly  unlike 
beginnings  and  surroundings  than  the 
London  hosier's  son  and  the  child  of  the 


camp  of  the  French  army  in  Spain ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  third  —  not  even  Shelley, 
and  not  even  Coleridge  —  whose  vision 
was  as  the  vision  of  these ;  right  or  wrong, 
mad  or  sane,  wise  or  foolish.  Hugo's,  as 
we  know,  was  to  Sainte-Beuve  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  to  Mdrimde  foolishness; 
Blake's,  to  all  but  two  or  three  of  his  con- 
temporaries—  Wordsworth,  to  be  sure, 
being  one  of  the  two  or  three  —  was  sheer 
lunacy.  For  less  acute  and  intelligent 
readers  than  the  Sainte-Beuves  and  Mdri- 
mdes  and  Matthew  Arnolds  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  couplets  above 
cited  with  the  passage  of  which  these  few 
lines  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  :  — 

Pourquoi  le  heron  gris,  qui  s*enfuit  dans  les 

brumes, 
Sent-il    le  noir  faucon  fouiller  du    bee  ses 

plumes  ? 
Pourquoi,  troussant  ta  manche  et  tachant  tes 

habits, 
Plonges-tu  les  couteaux  aux  gorges  des  brebis  ? 

•  ••••••• 

Cours  au  desert,  la  vie  est-elle  plus  joyeuse  ? 
Que  d'effrayants  combats  dans  le  creux  d'une 

yeuse 
Entre  la  guepe  tigre  et  I'abeille  du  miel  1 
Va-t-en  aux  lieux  profonds,  aux  rocs  voisins 

du  ciel, 
Aux  caves  des  souris,  aux  ravins  ^  panth^res ; 
Regarde  ce  bloc  d'ombre  et  ce  tas  de  mys- 

t^res ; 
Fouille  I'air,  I'onde,  I'herbe;  ^coute  Taffreux 

bruit 
Des  broussailles,  le  cri  des  Alpes  dans  la  nuit, 
Le  hurlement  sans  nom  des  jongles  tropicales; 
Quelle  vaste  douleur  I 

It  seems  unseemly  and  irreverent  to  tran- 
scribe such  lines  and  to  break  off  in  the 
middle ;  but  the  breach  must  be  made 
somewhere.  And  wherever  the  eye  may 
light  on  reopening  the  book,  the  hand  is 
impelled  to  transcribe  again  such  samples 
of  its  contents  as  this :  — 

L'homme  n'a  qu'a  pleurer  pour  retrouver  son 
pere. 

Le  malheur  lui  dit:  Crois.  Le  mort  lui  crie: 
Esp^re ! 

Qu'il  se  repente,  il  tient  la  clef  d'un  sort 
meilleur. 

Dieu  lui  remplace,  apres  I'^preuve  et  la  dou- 
leur, 

Le  paradis  des  fleurs  par  I'eden  des  ^toiles. 

Eve,  k  ta  nudite  Marie  offre  ses  voiles  ; 

L'ange  au  glaive  de  feu  rappelle  Adam  pro- 
scrit ; 

L'^me  arrive  portant  la  croix  de  Jesus-Christ; 

L'eternel  pres  de  lui  fait  asseoir  rimmortelle, 

Aigle,  la  saintete  de  I'^me  humaine  est  telle 
Qu'au  fond  du  ciel  supreme  ou  la  clarte  sourit. 
Oil  le  Pere  et  le  Fils  se  melent  dans  I'Esprit, 
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II  semble  que  I'azur  egalise  et  confonde 
J^sus,  I'ame  de  rhomme,  et  Dieu,  I'ame  du 
monde ! 

The  adoring  reverence  of  Hugo  for  the 
sacred  name  which  is  used  here  to  express 
the  ideal  of  divine  or  glorified  humanity 
stands  out  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
apparent  aversion  excited  by  its  associa- 
tion with  creeds  and  churches  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  contemporary  student  and  fellow- 
republican  as  Michelet.  But  it  is  always 
more  interesting,  as  it  is  always  more 
profitable,  to  find  instances  of  likeness 
than  to  find  instances  of  contrast  to  the 
work  of  a  poet  or  the  speculation  of  a 
thinker;  and  in  the  following  couplet  — 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent  in 
all  the  world  of  verse  —  we  hear  again  an 
unconscious  echo  of  the  spirit  and  indeed 
the  very  voice  of  William  Blake. 

L'oubli  que  ferait    Dieu  du  dernier  et  du 

moindre 
Suffirait  pour  dter  au  jour  le  droit  de  poindre. 

But  of  course  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  any- 
thing here  which  could  have  been  written 
by  any  hand  save  one.  The  full  and  fiery 
torrent  of  Crashaw's  sometimes  turbid 
and  morbid  verse  poured  out  in  honor  of 
a  great  Catholic  saint  has  in  it  no  pearl  of 
praise  that  can  be  set  against  the  single 
line  which  closes  the  following  magnificent 
and  transcendent  passage  :  — 

Ohl   vous  I'avez  cherche    sans    rentrevoir, 

sibylles, 
Ce  Dieu  mysterieux  des  azurs  immobiles  ! 
Filles  des  visions,  toi,  sous  I'arche  d'un  pent, 
Manto;    toi,  guettant  i'oeuf  que  la  chouette 

pond, 
Albunee,  et  brulant  une  torche  de  cire ; 
Toi,  celle  de  Phrygie,  epouvante  d'Ancyre, 
Parlant  k  I'astre,  et,  pale,  ecoutant  s'il  re- 
pond; 
Celle  d'Imbrasia;  celle  de  I'Hellespont 
Qui  se  dresse  deesse  et  qui  retombe  hyene ; 
Toi,  Tiburtine;  et  toi,  la  rauque  Libyenne, 
Criant :  Treize !  essayant  la  loi  du  nombre  im- 
pair; 
Toi  dont  le  regard  fixe  inquietait  Vesper, 
Larve  d'Endor;    et  toi,   les  dents  blanches 

d'ecume, 
Les  deux  seins  nus,   6  folle  effrayante   de 

Cume; 
Chaldeenne,  filant  un  invisible  fil ; 
Sardique  k  I'oeil  de  chevre,  au  tragique  profil ; 
Toi,  maigre  et  toute  nue  au  soleil,  Erythree, 
D'azur  et  de  lumiere  et  d'horreur  penetree; 
Toi,  Persique,  habitant  un  sepulcre  detruit, 
O  face  k  qui  parlaient  les  passants  de  la  nuit 
Et  les  echeveles  qui  se  penchent  dans  I'ombre ; 
Toi,  mangeant  du  cresson  dans  ta  fontaine 

sombre, 
Delphique ;  ^pres  esprits,  toutes,  vous  edtes 

beau 
Hurler,  frapper  le  vent,  remiier  le  tombeau, 


Rouler  vos  fauves  yeux  dans  la  profondeur 

noire, 
Nulle  de  vous  n'a  vu  clairement  dans  sa  gloire 
Ce  grand  Dieu  du  pardon  sur  la  terre  leve. 
Sainte  Therese,  avec  un  soupir,  I'a  trouve. 

Victor  Hugo  alone  could  have  written 
that;  and  Victor  Hugo  alone  could  have 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  angel  such  super- 
human words  as  these  :  — 

Si  tu  ne  I'entends  pas,  tu  peux  au  moins  le 

voir, 
L'hymne  eternel,   vibrant  sous  les  eternels 

voiles. 
Les  constellations  sont  des  gammes  d'etoiles  ; 
Et  les  vents  par  moments  te   chantent  des 

lambeaux 
Du  chant  prodigieux  qui  remplit  les  tombeaux. 

Of  this  great  new  song  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  grave  of  Victor  Hugo  there  is 
so  much  more  to  be  said  than  any  man 
could  say  at  once  that  it  may  be  well  to 
disclaim  all  pretence  of  giving  an  analysis 
or  even  a  summary  of  its  component  parts. 
Those  who  would  know  what  it  contains 
and  what  it  conveys  —  its  dramatic  force, 
its  philosophic  insight,  its  evangelic  pas- 
sion—  must  be  content  and  thankful  to 
study  it  reverently  and  thoroughly  for 
themselves. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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The  number  of  animals  which  with 
ordinary  tact  and  kindness  can  be  tamed 
by  man  is  so  great,  that  the  range  of  pos- 
sible pets  would  seem  almost  co-extensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  animal  world.  The 
Turkestan  tiger  whose  good  temper  was 
mentioned  recently  in  the  Spectator^  owed 
its  passage  by  rail  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Black  Sea,  to  its  cleverness  in  per- 
forming tricks  before  the  little  daughter 
of  the  Russian  railway  superintendent^ 
after  it  had  been  sternly  refused  by  the 
subordinate  officials  on  the  ground  that 
tigers  were  not  scheduled  in  the  fare-list 
of  the  Tiflis  Railway ;  and  a  bear  may  be 
made  an  interesting  and  intelligent  com- 
panion. But  tame  tigers  must,  as  a  rule, 
remain  a  luxury  for  sultans  and  Sarah 
Bernhardts,  and  the  amiable  bear  be  left 
to  the  professional  gentlemen  who  make 
a  living  from  his  society.  We  say  '*  as  a 
rule,"  not  without  reason,  because  there 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  Englishman's 
fancy  for  pets.  The  writer  was  requested 
last  year  to  act  as  ?.  friendly  broker  to  bid 
for  the  bear  which  found  its  way  so  often 
to   the    London   police-courts   after  being 
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exhibited  before  the  queen  at  Windsor, — 
a  bear  which  so  won  the  heart  of  the  po- 
liceman who  •'  took  it  up  "  from  a  stern 
sense  of  duty,  that  he  "  made  a  collection  " 
to  defray  its  expenses  after  the  summons. 
The  would-be  purchaser  was  a  worthy 
butcher  before  whose  shop  the  bear  was 
being  exhibited,  while  the  writer  heard  its 
history  from  the  genial  and  dirty  foreigner 
who  owned  it.  '•  Sir,"  said  the  butcher, 
"  excuse  the  liberty ;  but  would  you  kindly 
ask  that  Frenchman  what  he  will  take  for 
the  bear?"  "Certainly,"  we  replied,  "if 
you  will  say  why  you  want  it;  is  it  for 
professional  purposes?"  —  for  the  bear 
was  fat.  "Oh,  no  !  I  should  not  think  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  the  butcher.  "I  want 
him  for  a  pet."  "  Very  well ;  how  high 
will  you  go?"  we  asked.  "Up  to  ten 
pounds,"  the  butcher  replied.  But  though 
we  did  our  best,  the  owner  would  not  ac- 
cept less  than  eight  hundred  francs,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser. What  is  required  for  an  every- 
day pet  is  that  it  shall  be  beautiful  and 
intelligent;  that  it  shall  neither  be  too 
large  nor  too  delicate  ;  and,  if  a  bird,  that 
it  shall  sing  or  talk,  —  preferably  both. 
The  two  first  requirements  will  not  go  far 
to  limit  the  choice.  Beauty  of  form  and 
harmony  of  color  are  the  almost  insepa- 
rable attributes  of  that  physical  perfection 
which  the  natural  life  of  animals  demands  ; 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  classed 
any  of  the  more  highly  organized  animals 
as  "stupid"  without  trial. 

But  there  are  "diversities  of  gifts,"  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  silky  little 
chinchilla  must  be  held  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  the  lively  cleverness  of  the 
coati-mundi  or  the  capuchin.  The  limits 
set  by  size  and  constitution  are  the  main 
consideration  in  the  choice  of  pets.  Yet 
even  so  the  possible  range  is  very  great, 
and  might  well  extend  far  beyond  the 
species  which  form  the  main  body  of  those 
usually  seen  in  this  country.  To  begin 
with  our  native  animals,  who  has  seen  a 
tame  hare  ?  Most  schoolboys  have  kept 
tame  rabbits  by  the  dozen — singularly 
uninteresting  pets  when  shut  up  all  day 
in  a  box  munching  cabbage-stalks  —  and 
generally  turned  over  to  younger  sisters 
in  favor  of  a  terrier  puppy  after  brief  pos- 
session. Yet  even  after  the  experience  of 
tame  hares  so  charmingly  told  by  Cowper, 
the  most  domestic  of  poets,  the  hare  is 
neglected  as  a  pet.  Yet  its  form  and  fur 
are  beautiful,  and  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  judge  of  this,  perhaps  one  of 
the  least  carefully  observed,  except  for 
persecution,  of  our  wild  animals,  the  h^.'-e 


is  a  clever,  affectionate  creature,  as  far 
above  the  rabbit  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
as  it  is  in  physique.  Last  spring,  after  a 
late  fall  of  snow,  an  old  hare  brought  her 
leverets  from  the  hill,  and  hid  them  in  a 
straw-stack  near  a  farm,  and  remained 
constantly  near  them  all  day,  coming  to 
them  regularly  as  soon  as  the  twilight 
made  it  safe.  They  are  bold  as  well  as 
affectionate,  and  have  been  known  to  drive 
off  a  hawk  which  was  carrying  away  a 
young  one,  springing  up  and  striking  the 
bird  as  it  flew  low  above  the  ground  ;  and 
their  attachment  to  locality  is  so  great, 
that  even  if  kept  at  large,  they  would 
probably  not  leave  their  owner's  grounds. 
A  charming  little  foreign  pet  for  the 
house  is  the  suricate.  This  pretty  crea- 
ture, which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was 
among  the  number  of  Frank  Buckland's 
animal  companions,  isr*an  active  and  viva- 
cious little  fellow,  some  ten  inches  long, 
with  greenish-brown  fur,  large,  bright  eyes, 
a  short,  pointed  nose,  and  dainty  paws, 
which,  like  the  squirrel's  or  the  racoon's, 
are  used  as  hands,  to  hold,  to  handle,  and 
to  ask  for  more.  Eloquent  in  supplication, 
tenacious  in  retention,  the  suricate's  paws 
are  expressive,  plaintive,  and  wholly  irre- 
sistible. The  creature  is  made  for  a  pet, 
and  is  so  affectionate  to  its  master  that  it 
can  undergo  any  degree  of  "spoiling" 
without  injury  to  its  temper.  A  larger, 
more  beautiful,  and  most  charming  crea- 
ture, not  unlike  the  suricate  in  some  re- 
spects, though  in  no  way  related  to  it, 
is  the  brown  opossum  from  Tasmania. 
"  Sooty  Phalangist"  is  the  elegant  name 
given  to  it  by  naturalists  ;  but  except  when 
the  specimen  kept  by  the  writer  discovered 
that  a  chimney  made  a  good  substitute  for 
a  hollow  tree  for  its  midday  sleep,  there 
was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  justify  the 
scientific  adjective.  The  fur  is  of  the 
richest  dark-brown,  and  covers  its  prehen- 
sile tail  like  a  fur  boa.  Its  head  is  small, 
with  a  pink  nose  and  very  large,  brown 
eyes;  and  it  has  a  "compound"  hand, 
with  claws  on  its  fingers,  and  an  almost 
human  and  clawless  thumb,  with  the  aid 
of  which  it  can  hold  a  wine-glass,  or  eat 
jam  out  of  a  teaspoon.  That  owned  by 
the  writer  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  fearless  and  affectionate  pet  he  has 
ever  known.  In  the  evening,  when  it  was 
most  lively,  it  would  climb  on  to  the 
shoulder  of  any  of  its  visitors,  and  take 
any  food  given  it.  It  had  a  mania  for 
cleanliness,  always  "washing"  its  hands 
after  taking  food,  or  even  after  running 
across  the  room,  and  was  always  anxious 
to  do  the  same  office  by  the  hands  of  any 
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one  who  fed  it.  It  made  friends  with  the 
dogs,  and  would  "  wash  "  their  faces  for 
them,  catching  hold  of  an  old  setter's  nose 
with  its  sharp  little  claws,  to  hold  it  steady 
while  it  licked  its  face.  The  staircase  and 
bannisters  furnished  a  gymnasium  for  ex- 
ercise in  winter,  and  in  summer  it  could 
be  trusted  among  the  trees  in  the  garden. 
This  opossum  is  becoming  scarce,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  its  fur;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  specimens  could  still  be 
bought  for  a  moderate  sum.  That  owned 
by  the  writer  cost  three  pounds.  The 
American  grey  squirrel  is  a  common  and 
hardy  species,  which  becomes  very  tame, 
and  is  even  prettier  than  our  red  squirrel; 
and  the  South  American  coatis,  especially 
the  small  kinds,  are  most  amusing  pets  ; 
though,  like  the  mongoose,  they  need  to 
be  kept  warm.  All  the  coatis  are  sociable, 
lively  creatures,  quite  omnivorous,  and 
with  as  many  odd  tricks  as  a  monkey. 
The  mongoose,  that  "familiar  "  of  Indian 
households,  has  such  a  natural  bias  for 
human  society,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Kipling,  it  will  often  come  into  a  house 
from  the  jungle,  and  voluntarily  enrol  itself 
among  the  members  of  the  family.  It  is 
a  slini,  active  little  animal,  varying  from  a 
foot  to  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  of  a  curi- 
ous mottled  silvery-grey  color,  and  so 
amazingly  rapid  in  its  movements  that  its 
victory  over  the  cobra  is  not  surprising. 
Provided  that  it  is  kept  warm  in  winter,  it 
will  live  well  in  an  English  home,  and 
loses  none  of  those  domestic  qualities 
which  make  it  'such  a  favorite  in  India. 
The  marmot  and  the  viscacha,  or  prairie- 
dog,  are  amusing  little  fellows,  and  if 
allowed  the  use  of  a  small  enclosure  in 
which  the  marmots  can  burrow  and  make 
hay  for  the  winter,  and  the  viscachas  make 
their  "collections"  of  curiosities,  either 
species  would,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  an  English  country  house.  But  as 
both  the  marmot  and  the  viscacha  hiber- 
nate in  winter,  their  owner  must  be  pre- 
pared for  their  disappearance  underground 
from  Christmas  until  March. 

There  is  only  one  monkey  which  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  as  an  indoor  pet, 
the  beautiful  and  intelligent  little  capu- 
chin. The  marmozets,  even  more  beauti- 
ful and  equally  pleasing,  are  too  delicate 
for  our  climate,  and  die  of  colds  and 
coughs  after  the  first  fogs  of  winter.  But 
the  lively  little  capuchins  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  an  English  house ;  and  no  mon- 
key approaches  their  good  temper  and 
pretty,  winning  ways.  They  all  have  good 
round  heads,  with  black  fur  on  the  top  and 
light-brown   on   the  cheeks.     Some  have 


pinkish  faces,  and  others  dark-brown  skin, 
with  eyes  like  brown  jewels.  Their  faces 
are  most  expressive,  and  seldom  still,  for 
they  take  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
everything  in  or  about  their  cages.  The 
writer  has  seen  one  from  a  large  house  in 
Leicestershire,  which  had  learnt  to  put  out 
burning  paper.  This  it  did  most  adroitly 
by  beating  it  with  its  hands  or  knocking  it 
against  the  floor.  Another,  which  was 
kept  at  the  Zoo,  would,  if  it  got  a  match, 
collect  a  heap  of  straw,  strike  the  match, 
light  its  bonfire,  and  dance  round  it.  This 
dangerous  accomplishment  led  to  its  re- 
moval from  the  cages  on  Saturdays  and 
bank-holidays,  when  the  crowd  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  a  watch  on  its  movements* 
The  capuchin  is  so  small,  so  pretty,  and 
so  clever,  that  it  seems  to  embody  all  the 
good  and  none  of  the  bad  points  of  mon- 
key nature. 

Those  who  possess  an  aviary  may  be 
interested  to  hear  that  at  the  Zoo,  black- 
caps, whitethroats,  garden-warblers,  and 
nightingales,  all  birds  of  passage,  are  liv- 
ing in  excellent  health  through  the  winter  ; 
and  one  nightingale  was  singing  on  De- 
cember 29th,  but  the  song,  though  very 
beautiful,  was  not  a  true  nightingale's  note, 
but  largely  borrowed  from  that  of  the  bul- 
bul  in  the  next  aviary,  the  bird  being  a 
young  one  caught  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  experiment  at  the  Zoo, 
that  our  summer  warblers  may  be  kept  as 
pets.  But  the  bird  of  all  others  suited  for 
the  aviary,  but  neglected  as  a  rule  in  En- 
gland, is  the  bulbul.  The  Persian  variety 
has  the  finest  song,  but  the  Indian  is  an 
even  prettier  bird,  and  sings  exquisitely. 
In  appearance,  the  bulbuls  are  not  unlike 
the  Bohemian  waxwing,  with  a  black  con- 
ical top-knot,  cinnamon-colored  backs,  red 
and  white  or  yellow  and  white  cheeks  and 
white  breasts,  with  some  bright  color  near 
the  tail.  The  note  is  most  liquid  and 
beautiful,  and  the  bird  has  a  pretty  habit 
of  varying  the  volume  of  the  sound,  sing- 
ing loudly  in  the  open,  and  almost  whisper- 
ing its  song  to  its  master  or  mistress  if 
confined  in  a  room.  We  might  do  worse 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  Persians, 
and  make  the  bulbul  our  favorite  cage- 
bird,  instead  of  the  canary. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
MRS.  DIFFIDENCE. 

Mrs.  Diffidence,  as  readers  of  that 
almost  unequalled  classic,  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  will  remember,  was  the  wife  of 
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Giant  Despair;  and  so,  we  may  suppose, 
part  owner  of  Doubting  Castle,  Her  name 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  many.  Diffidence 
we  may  have  been  used  to  look  upon  as 
an  amiable  weakness  ;  in  the  young,  in- 
deed, as  almost  a  virtue.  But  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence is  an  awful  character,  a  Jezebel,  or 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  stirs  her  husband  to 
cruelty.  In  the  curtain  conferences  that 
Bunyan  describes  so  graphically,  it  is  the 
wife  who  suggests  all  the  husband's  bar- 
barities. It  is  she  who  recommends  the 
use  of  the  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
the  insidious  persuasion  to  suicide,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
those  who  had  before  been  slain.  It  was 
through  the  counsel  of  the  artful  old  giant- 
ess that  the  escape  of  the  giant's  captives 
had  almost  been  prevented. 

"  I  fear,"  said  she  to  her  husband, 
"that  they  live  in  hope  that  some  will 
come  to  relieve  them ;  or  that  they  have 
pick-locks  about  them,  by  means  of  which 
they  hope  to  escape." 

"And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear?"  said 
the  giant  —  they  were  a  loving  pair;  we 
must  say  that  for  them.  "  I  will,  therefore, 
search  them  in  the  morning." 

But  happily,  in  the  morning,  the  birds 
were  flown. 

It  was  a  curious  notion  of  Bunyan's, 
to  kill  off  the  giant  and  giantess  in  the 
second  part  of  the  allegory,  and  destroy 
Doubting  Castle.  We  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
resurrection  of  the  fond  couple,  and  a  re- 
building—  by  voluntary  subscription,  or 
otherwise  —  of  their  venerable  habitation. 
The  reason  why  the  name  of  Diffidence 
appears  to  us  inappropriate  to  the  terrible 
old  lady  is  that  the  word  has  changed  in 
the  two  centuries  since  Bunyan  wrote,  if 
not  in  its  literal  meaning,  in  its  ordinary 
use.  From  fide,  to  trust,  we  get  confide, 
the  opposite  to  which  is  diffide  —  a  word 
not  out  of  use  in  Bunyan's  time.  Confi- 
dence, therefore,  is  trust,  and  diffidence 
is  unbelief.  In  Bunyan's  eyes,  nothing 
was  worse  than  unbelief,  or  even  doubt. 
As  to  Tennyson's  "  honest  doubt,"  it 
would  have  made  Bunyan  furious.  "  When 
Diffidence,  the  giantess,  came  up  to  help," 
her  husband,  as  in  duty  bound,  "  old  Mr. 
Honest  cut  her  down  at  one  blow."  Hon- 
esty and  unbelief  were  in  Bunyan's  view 
of  things  flat  opposites.  At  first,  diffi- 
dence was  mainly  distrust  of  others,  now 
it  is  distrust  of  ourselves.  And  this,  I 
dare  say,  Bunyan  would  have  said  is  retri- 
bution. We  begin  by  doubting  the  higher 
powers,  we  end  by  renouncing  faith  in 
ourselves. 


Taking  diffidence  in  its  modern  sense» 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  must  be  con- 
quered before  a  man  can  do  anything 
great  and  good  ;  or  anything  great  and 
bad.  A  diffident  persop  would  never  have 
won  for  himself  favorable  notice  in  De 
Quincey's  "Essay  on  Murder."  If  he 
had  begun  a  murder  well,  he  would  have 
become  panic-struck  as  it  proceeded,  and 
huddled  it  up  at  the  close.  A  diffident 
burglar  would  never  retire  upon  his  sav- 
ings. He  would  even  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing driven  in  the  end  to  earn  his  living 
honestly.  We  may  be  diffident  in  well- 
doing, and  that  is  a  pity;  or  we  may  be 
diffident  in  evil-doing,  and  that  may  keep 
us  out  of  mischief. 

The  diffident  people  will  not  count  for 
very  much   in  the  battle  of  life.     When 
they  were  boys  at  school  and  sides  were 
tossed  for  at  any  game,  they  were  always 
the  last  selected.     And  now  —  who  would 
choose  a  diffident  soldier  to  command  an 
army,  or  a  diffident  sailor  to  direct  a  fleet  ? 
Who  would  submit  to  be  operated  upon 
by  a  diffident  surgeon,  or  would  wish  to 
have   his   portrait  painted  by  a  diffident 
artist?    A  man  has  no  chance  in  any  walk 
of  life  without  some  measure  of  confidence, 
and  we  may  almost  go  on  to  say  that  in 
proportion  to  his  confidence  will  be   his 
success.     We  first  overcame  our  diffidence 
when  we  learned  to  walk  and  to  talk  —  in 
the   walking  we   displayed   our  physical 
courage,  in  the  talking  our  moral  courage ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  have  ever 
done  anything  more  heroical  since.     What 
clever  little  chaps  we  must  have  been,  to 
balance  ourselves  longways,  and  then  ta 
lift  one  foot  into  the  air,  thus  disturbing 
the  balance  so  painfully  acquired,  and  so 
through    all    the    complicated    evolutions 
which  constitute  the  science  of  walking? 
And   talking  —  think  of  the  decision  of 
character  required  in  order  to  the  making 
of  uncouth  sounds  with   the   mouth  and 
throat  that  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  stu- 
pid, grown-up  creatures  around  us  !     You 
have  to  make  a  dash  at  it,  or  you  will  never 
be  able  to  do  it  at  all.    Especially  you  must 
set  loosely  by  all  considerations  of  personal 
dignity.     So  also  in  mature  life;  no  man 
has   achieved   distinction  who   has  been 
afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself.     The 
public  never  thoroughly  appreciate  a  man 
until  he  has  made  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self.    Some  idols  of  the  multitude  repeat 
the  performance  annually,  but  the  worst 
of  this  plan  is,  that  properly  to  strike  the 
mind,  each   performance   must    be   more 
outrageous  than  the  last,  and   that  calls 
for   rare  inventive   power,  and  is  a  ter- 
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rible  strain  upon  the  poor  idol's  wooden 
head. 

Moses  undertook  at  a  divine  command 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  enterprises 
€ver  committed  to  man,  but  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  task.  A  man 
may  be  able  to  overcome  his  diffidence 
and  not  be  able  to  overcome  his  modesty. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  misgivings  of  the 
great  Jewish  leader  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  "fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies 
of  the  wise  ;  "  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
fails  in  his  strongest  point.  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  his  diffident  moments,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  first  Napoleon  supplies 
almost  the  grandest  instance  of  self-confi- 
dence that  the  world  has  seen.  But,  if 
De  Bourrienne  is  to  be  trusted,  there  was 
a  time  in  Napoleon's  early  history  when 
his  great  fortunes  nearly  received  a  fatal 
check  because  of  his  diffidence.  In  ap- 
pearing before  the  Council  of  the  Ancients, 
**  nothing  could  be  more  confused,  or 
worse  enunciated,  than  the  ambiguous  and 
disjointed  replies  of  Buonaparte."  The 
"interruptions,  apostrophes,  and  interro- 
gations, overwhelmed  him ;  he  believed 
himself  lost."  But  the  Ancients  were 
diffident,  too,  or  De  Bourrienne  thinks 
*' that,  instead  of  sleeping  on  the  morrow 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  would 
have  finished  his  part  in  the  square  of  the 
Revolution."  That  is  to  say,  losing  his 
head  metaphorically  would  have  led  to  his 
losing  it  literally,  the  guillotine  being  still 
kept  handy. 

Little  Johnny  Russell,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called,  hardly  knew  what  diffi- 
dence was.  He  thought  he  could  do 
anything  —  the  saying  has  it  —  from  per- 
forming a  surgical  operation  to  command- 
ing the  Channel  Fleet.  But  if  he  had 
been  only  ordinarily  confident,  how  would 
he  have  got  his  Reform  Bill  passed  ?  The 
Reform  Bills  since  have  been  far  more 
sweeping  than  that  first  one;  but  the 
carrying  of  them  has  been  child's  play  as 
compared  with  the  desperate  struggle  by 
which  the  victory  of  1832  was  won. 

An  ordinary  man  can  hardly  grasp  the 
idea  of  courage  and  determination  such  as 
must  be  possessed  by  commanders  of 
armies  in  great  battles.  Think  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo !  The 
immense  forces  arrayed  against  him ;  the 
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numbers  on  his  side;  the  tremendous 
issues  that  hung  upon  victory  or  defeat; 
the  fatal  consequences  that  might  follow 
the  least  error  in  judgment!  Think  of 
these  considerations  pressing  upon  the 
brain  of  one  mortal  man  !  And  he  alone 
responsible  !  Why,  many  poor  wretches 
have  cut  their  throats  to  escape  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  such  a  responsibility  ! 

We  may  thank  Providence  that  we  have 
not  been  called  to  fill  the  throne  or  wield 
the  baton,  or  even  handle  the  more  peace- 
ful crozier.  It  is  little  that  we  should  be 
asked  to  show  decision  of  character  in 
common  things.  The  man  set  a  good  ex- 
ample who,  being  asked  if  he  could  play 
the  violin,  replied  that  he  didn't  know,  for 
he  hadn't  tried.  If  a  cook  wants  to  retain 
her  proper  supremacy,  she  must  be  ready 
to  furnish  any  dish  for  which  her  mis- 
tress calls.  Marinated  pheasant  poults 
k  la  braise  imp^riale?  Certainly,  madam. 
"This  is  a  difficulty,  brethren,"  said  the 
preacher,  coming  to  a  perplexing  passage, 
"one  that  has  puzzled  the  most  eminent 
expositors;  let  us  look  it  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  —  pass  on."  Many  men  have 
made  their  reputations  by  looking  diffi- 
culties boldly  in  the  face  ;  that  they  pass 
on  does  not  seem  to  detract  from  their 
fame. 

Mrs.  Diffidence  would  be  a  benefactor 
to  mankind  if  she  would  confine  her  min- 
istrations to  the  wicked.  If  she  would 
unsettle  the  nerves  of  the  despot,  divert 
the  aim  of  the  assassin,  paralyze  the 
tongue  of  the  slanderer,  we  would  count 
her  a  friend.  Mischievous  boys,  too, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  some  les- 
sons from  the  giantess.  But,  alas!  —  it 
seems  hard  to  blame  her  for  it  —  she  feels 
most  at  home  in  the  society  of  the  wise 
and  good.  Why  the  wicked  should  do 
evil  with  both  hands  diligently,  and  the 
righteous  put  only  a  finger  to  their  work, 
is  one  of  those  difficulties  which  we  can 
recognize  but  cannot  solve.  Instead  of 
destroying  Doubting  Castle,  honest  folk 
would  do  well,  after  furnishing  it  with 
fresh  bolts  and  bars,  to  beguile  into  its 
chambers  all  rogues,  knaves,  liars,  and 
other  enemies  of  mankind,  and  get  the 
giant  and  his  wife  to  keep  them  there 
forever. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  AND  AVONDALE,  ETC. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE 
AND  AVONDALE. 

TO  THE  MOURNERS. 

January  14th,  1892. 
The  bridal  garland  falls  upon  the  bier, 
The  shadow  of  a  crown,  that  o'er  him  hung, 
Has  vanish'd  in  the  shadow  cast  by  Death. 
So    princely,    tender,    truthful,    reverent, 
pure  — 
Mourn  1     That  a  world-wide  Empire  mourns 

with  you. 
That  all  the  Thrones  are  clouded  by  your 

loss. 
Were  slender  solace.     Yet  be  comforted ; 
For  if  this  earth  be  ruled  by  Perfect  Love, 
Then,  after  his  brief  range  of  blameless  days, 
The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  Angel  ear 
Sounds  happier  than  the  merriest  marriage- 
bell. 
The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of 
Life, 
His  shadow  darkens  earth :  his  truer  name 
Is  **  Onward,"  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time,   tho'  faintly 

heard 
Until  the  great  Hereafter.     Mourn  in  hope  I 
Nineteenth  Century.  TENNYSON. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

20TH  JANUARY,    1892. 

"  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armor  against  Fate." 

James  Shirley. 

Weep  not  for  him !     He  is  gone  to  his  rest 
Before  the  first  bloom  of  his  manhood  has 
faded, 

A  lover  beloved,  with  a  happiness  blest 
No  envious  cloud  for  a  moment  has  shaded ; 

Gone  ere  the  years  could  afilict  with  the  pain 
Of  hopes  unfulfilled,  aspirations  that  lan- 
guish. 
With  the  struggle  and  stress  of  an  overtasked 
brain. 
With    bereavements  that  wring  the    lone 
bosom  with  anguish ; 

Gone  with  the  love  of  all  those  he  held  dear. 
No  blot  on  his  scutcheon,  no  slur  on  his 
station ; 
Whate'er  be  the  loss,  oh,  how  blest  is  the  bier 
That's  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  a  sorrow- 
ing nation ! 

Weep  not  for  himl     He  has  answered  the 
call 
To  the  haven  we  sigh  for,  the  worn  and  the 
weary. 
Where  the  secrets  no  longer  are  secrets  of  all 
That  baffles  our  longings,  our  questionings 
dreary. 


The  pennons  droop  low,  and  the  darkling  day 
Spreads  a  deepening  gloom  o'er  the  fretted 
ceiling ; 
There   are  many  that  weep,  and  many  that 
pray. 
As  the  organ's  wail  through  the  aisles  is 
pealing. 

Bear  him  on  gently,  while  low  we  bend 
To  the  Awful   Will,   that    has    laid    him 
lowly,  — 
The  son,  the  brother,  the  lover,  friend. 

O'er  whom   they  are  chanting  the  service 
holy. 

Let  our  tears  flow  for  the  souls  bereft 

Of  him  who  late  brightened  their  eyes  with 
gladness. 

The  parents,  the  bride-maiden,  lonely  left  — 
Their  songs  of  joy  turned  all  to  sadness. 

Mix  with  our  prayers  and  tears  for  them 
Tears  and  prayers  for  her,  who  queenly 

The  burden  has  borne  of  the  diadem,  — 
Borne  it  through  long  years  of  trial  serenely, 

Yet  with  a  woman's  most  tender  heart. 

Quick  to  the  touch  of  her  children's  sorrow  ; 

What  grief  is  hers,  who  has  felt  the  smart 
That  makes  the  soul  quake  for  a  dread  to- 
morrow .'' 

The  rite  is  ended.     Not  all  is  grief : 

Many  hearts  are  stricken,  one  young  life 
blighted ; 
But  the  thought  abides,  of  all  thoughts  the 
chief,  — 
A  nation  more  close  by  this  grief  united. 
Theodore  Martin. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


AT  STE.   SCHOLASTIQUE. 

The  faint  warm  glimpse  of  an  olive  cheek 
We  catch  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun 
At  a  casement  in  Ste.  Scholastique. 

By  a  profile  perfect  if  hardly  Greek 

We  are  not  alone  dismay'd,  undone  — 
The  faint  warm  glimpse  of  an  olive  cheek, 

Do  other  travellers  wistfully  seek. 

And  scholars  some  terrible  risks  have  run 
'Neath  a  casement  in  Ste.  Scholastique. 

The  tint  is  so  rich  —  the  hair  so  sleek ! 

As  the  curtains  move,  the  glimpse  is  won. 
The  faint  warm  glimpse  of  an  olive  cheek ! 

Can  it  be,  as  they  say,  that  in  less  than  a 
week 
That  black-hair'd  nymph  will  pose  as  a  nun 
At  a  casement  in  Ste.  Scholastique? 

That  Nanon  will  merge  into  Marie  meek  ? 

If  so,  pass  on,  and  devoutly  shun 
The  faint  warm  glimpse  of  an  olive  cheek 
At  a  casement  in  Ste.  Scholastique. 


MIRABEAU. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
MIRABEAU. 

I. 

The  greatest  event  of  modern  history  is 
the  French  Revolution,  and  Mirabeau  is 
its  great  man.  If  the  names  of  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  and  Marat  have  taken  the 
place  of  his  in  the  popular  mind,  this  is 
because  it  is  not  the  sweeping  away  of 
abuses  and  the  clearing  of  the  ground  for 
representative  government,  but  rather  the 
scenes  of  bloodstained  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed that  are  generally  thought  of  as  the 
Revolution. 

But  the  excesses  planned  and  carried 
into  execution  by  these  men  were  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  principles  and 
policy  of  Mirabeau,  who  saw  in  the  Revo- 
lution rather  a  building-up  than  a  pulling- 
down.  His  aim  was  to  give  the  move- 
ment steadiness  rather  than  to  increase  its 
velocity.  As  it  was,  he  did  much  to  shape 
its  course ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  previous 
life,  which  were  only  in  part  due  to  faults 
of  individual  character,  his  influence  would 
doubtless  have  been  supreme. 

Altogether  apart,  however,  from  his 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
Mirabeau  is  interesting  as  the  hero  of  a 
romance;  for  his  life  was  one  of  the  most 
eventful  that  have  ever  been  lived.  The 
story  of  his  family  would  form  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  an  epic  poem  ;  here  we  must  only 
sketch  it  briefly  in  sober  prose. 

The  Mirabeaus  were  Riquettis  by  sur- 
name; for,  like  others  of  the  great  men 
of  France — Rousseau,  Napoleon,  Victor 
Hugo,  Gambetta  —  Mirabeau  was  not  a 
Frenchman  by  extraction.  The  Arrighetti 
were  driven  out  of  Florence  in  1267  by 
the  Guelf  faction  and  settled  in  Provence. 

They  found  the  country  congenial,  and 
early  acquired  a  leading  position  in  the 
province.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
Riquetti  became  first  consul  of  the  great 
semi-independent  city  of  Marseille ;  and 
probably  through  success  in  commercial 
enterprise  was  enabled  to  acquire  the 
lands  from  which  the  family  took  their 
title. 

Of  him  it  is  related  that  when  twitted 
by  a  bishop  with  his  commercial  pursuits, 
he  replied  that  though  nobly  born  he  was 


marchand  de police  just  as  the  bishop  was 
marchand  d  ^eau  bdnite. 

The  Mirabeaus  were  at  once  unruly, 
headstrong  individuals,  and  loyal  subjects ; 
they  fought  stoutly  for  their  king,  but  were 
not  adepts  in  the  arts  of  courtiership. 

Four  several  Mirabeaus  opened  the 
gates  of  Marseille  to  four  French  sover- 
eigns. On  the  other  hand,  Bruno,  Comte 
de  Mirabeau,  pursues  a  court  official  into 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  then  resists 
arrest.  The  same  Bruno,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  stops  and  salutes  that  of  Henri  IV., 
exclaiming  :  "Mes  amis,  saluons  celui-ci ; 
il  en  vaut  bien  un  autre  I  "  Truly  a  "  rhi- 
noceros yoked  in  carriage  gear  !  " 

The  grandfather  of  the  revolutionary 
hero  was  not  the  least  notable  of  his  race. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Col  d'Argent,  or 
Silver  Stock,  He  was  ?iprotigi — so  far 
as  a  Mirabeau  could  be  such  —  of  Ven- 
dome;  and  came  by  his  strange  sobriquet 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  battle  of 
Casano  his  jugular  vein  was  cut  asunder 
by  a  bullet,  and  he  had  ever  afterwards  to 
wear  a  silver  stock  to  keep  his  head  erect. 
Venddme,  seeing  his  line  broken,  had  ex- 
claimed, "Mirabeau  is  dead  then;"  but 
in  spite  of  his  twenty-seven  wounds  the 
warrior  lived  to  become  the  father  of  Mar- 
quis Mirabeau,  "the  Friend  of  Man.'* 
This  Jean  Antoine  de  Riquetti  displayed 
the  same  mixture  of  intrepidity  and  want 
of  courtierly  art  as  his  forbears.  Being 
presented  by  his  friend  the  marshal  to  the 
Grand  Monarque  with  commendation  of 
his  military  achievements,  he  somewhat 
disconcerted  both  king  and  marshal  by 
declaring  that  had  he  come  up  to  court 
and  bribed  some  woman  be  would  have 
had  his  promotion  and  fewer  wounds  that 
day. 

We  next  come  to  Victor,  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  the  father  of  our  hero,  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  character  and  personality 
on  his  son  is  very  important.  He  differs 
from  the  bulk  of  his  ancestors  in  that  be 
presents  the  figure  rather  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters than  of  a  man  of  war.  As  a  noble  he 
had  of  course  to  see  some  military  service 
iri  his  earlier  years  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  his  tnitier.  When  scarcely  twenty- 
two  he  began  his  economical  studies ;  and 
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After  resigning  his  commission,  left  his 
liome  in  Provence  for  the  neighborhood  of 
PAi*!^  in  order  to  follow  out  his  chosen 
career.  He  pursued  it  for  no  less  than 
forty-nine  years,  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  physiocrats,  whose  leader  was 
Quesnay,  and  their  chief  doctrine  that  the 
land  as  the  sole  source  of  wealth  should 
be  freed  from  feudal  burdens.  In  his 
capacity  as  writer  the  Marquis  de  Mira- 
beau  had  a  wide  circle  of  admirers,  which 
included  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
(afterwards  Emperor  Leopold  1 1.) ;  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  titular  king  of  Poland,  and 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  ;  while  Choiseul, 
Maurepas,  and  Malesherbes  were  his  in- 
timate friends. 

\'  'The  dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVL,  was 
6o  struck  with  "  L'Ami  des  Homraes,"  the 
book  which  gave  to  the  marquis  the  name 
by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity, 
and  which  he  declared  he  knew  by  heart, 
that  he  ojffered  him  the  place  of  assist- 
ant governor  to  his  son.  The  marquis, 
however,  declined  anything  less  than  a 
•complete  responsibility. 

The  character  of  his  father  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life  being,  as  we 
said,  important  factors  in  the  life  of  Mira- 
beau,  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  on  them  in 
some  detail. 

The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  had  married 
immediately  after  quitting  the  army  ;  Ga- 
briel Honor^,  the  eldest  son,  but  fifth 
child  was  born  in  1749.  The  child  was 
one  of  the  few  infant  prodigies  who  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  their  youth.  His 
head  was  enormous,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  born  with  two  teeth.  These  and 
other  particulars  we  gather  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  father  with  his  brother, 
the  Bailli  de  Mirabeau,  then  governor  of 
Guadeloupe. 

In  February,  1750,  the  marquis  writes: 
'*»'!  have  nothing  to  tell  of  my  enormous 
child,  except  that  he   beats   his   nurse," 
■who,   however,   seems   to  have   taken    it 
well.    At  the  age  of  three  Gabriel  had  the 
small-pox,  which   disfigured  him  for  life, 
the  permanence  of  the  effect  being  chiefly, 
|}erhaps,  due    to   the  unscientific   solici- 
tude of  his  mother,  "qui  avait  bien  des 
recettes." 
^     The  result  is  that  the  marquis  writes  to 


the  bailli :  "Your  nephew  is  as  ugly  as  if 
he  were  Satan's." 

Of  this  ugliness,  a  new  thing  among  the 
Mirabeaus,  our  hero,  like  John  Wilkes, 
was  afterwards  quite  proud.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  vaccinated. 

But  to  return  to  our  infant  prodigy, 
whose  education  was  begun  without  delay. 
We  soon  hear  of  him,  *'  On  parle  de  son 
savoir  dans  tout  Paris;"  and  again,  "II 
donne  de  I'occupation,  mais  nous  le  guet- 
tons,  et  il  est  dans  des  mains  excellentes." 
The  child  was  only  five  years  old. 

The  uncle  writes  to  his  brother  to  thank 
M.  Poisson  for  the  education  he  is  giving 
to  this  marmot  of  five ;  and  hopes  that  he 
will  be  able  to  develop  in  him  qualities 
which  will  cause  to  tremble  before  him, 
"cette  race  de  pygmies  qui  jouent  les 
grands  k  la  cour"  —  the  aspiration  of  a 
true  Mirabeau,  and  one  that  was  not  to 
remain  unfulfilled.  In  the  same  year  we 
have  M.  Poisson  putting  his  pupil  to  the 
proof  by  making  him  give  himself  a  lesson. 
Bidden  to  put  down  what  came  into  his 
head,  the  child  writes  :  — 

"  Monsieur  Moi,  je  vous  prie  de  prendre 
attention  k  vofere  ^criture,  et  de  ne  pas 
faire  de  pat^s  sur  votre  exemple  [not  to 
make  blots  on  your  exercise];  d'etre  at- 
tentif  k  ce  qu'on  fait,  obdir  k  son  p^re,  «i 
son  maitre,  k  sa  m^re,  ne  point  contrarier. 
Point  de  detours,  de  I'honneur  surtout. 
N'attaquez  personne,  hors  qu'on  ne  vous 
attaque ;  ddfendez  votre  patrie,  ne  soyez 
point  mdchant  avec  les  domestiques,  ne 
familiarisez  pas  avec  eux ;  cacher  les  d^- 
fauts  de  son  prochain,  parce  que  cela  peut 
arriver  k  soi-meme." 

It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  this  as  simply 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  memory ;  one 
cannot  but  recognize  in  it  the  receptive- 
ness  of  genius. 

At  the  age  of  seven  we  have  another 
anecdote  of  Mirabeau,  which  bears  out 
this  view,  but  is  so  striking  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  incredible.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that 
the  authority  for  it  is  Mirabeau  himself. 
The  child,  after  having  been  confirmed, 
was  present  at  a  banquet.  It  seems  that 
he  had  been  told  that  God  could  not  make 
things  which  contradict  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  like  a  stick  with  only  one  end. 


But  is  not  a  miracle  a  stick  with  one  end  ? 
asks  the  child. 

The  troubles  of  Mirabeau  began  early. 
The  old  marquis  had  quarrelled  with  his 
wife,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  banish  her 
from  his  house.  A  certain  Madame  du 
Pailly  took  her  place  ;  this  woman  and  an 
old  servant  named  Grdvin  seem  to  have 
felt  a  strong  dislike  to  the  young  heir  of 
the  house,  and  to  have  influenced  his 
father  against  him.  The  latter  had  the 
tyrannical  disposition  of  an  old-fashioned 
schoolmaster,  with  an  unvarying  confi- 
dence in  a  system  of  discipline,  and  an  in- 
discriminating  intolerance  of  the  lighter 
moods  of  youth.  To  have  really  hated,  or 
felt  jealous  of,  his  son  was  certainly  not 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  man  ; 
but  he  acted  as  though  this  were  the  case. 
A  fatal  system  of  severity  began.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  Paris  to  a  strict  boarding- 
school,  kept  by  a  certain  Abb^  Choque- 
nart,  and  was  even  deprived  of  his  name. 
He  was  to  be  known  as  Pierre  Buffi^re. 
Here  he  appears  to  have  gone  through  a 
wide  curriculum,  embracing  languages, 
mathematics,  music,  and  bodily  exercises 
of  all  kinds.  However,  the  father  now 
judged  that  his  son's  lines  had  fallen  in  too 
pleasant  places  ;  for  he  had  become  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  He  is  therefore  sent  to  the 
army  to  serve  in  a  regiment  commanded 
by  a  martinet  after  the  marquis's  own 
heart.  But  this  did  not  last  long,  as  the 
young  Buffi^re  quarrelled  with  his  colonel 
about  a  bailiff's  daughter  and  fled  to  Paris. 
The  old  marquis  is  in  high  wrath ;  and 
only  foregoes  his  original  intention  of 
sending  him  to  the  tropics  to  imprison  him 
by  lettre  de  cachet  in  the  Isle  of  Rh^.  But 
the  persuasive  tongue  of  the  young  rebel 
captivates  his  gaoler,  who  prevails  so  far 
in  his  behalf  with  his  father  as  to  get  him 
let  out  and  sent  to  the  wars  —  in  Corsica. 

This  year  of  military  service  was  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Mirabeau's  life.  On 
his  return  he  visits  his  uncle  the  bailli, 
now  back  in  Europe,  who  more  than  ever 
does  his  utmost  to  bring  about  a  reconcil- 
iation between  father  and  son.  "  L'Ami 
des  Hommes  "  is  for  some  time  obdurate, 
giving  hard  answers  of  this  sort :  "  Qu'il 
gagne  son  oncle,  soit ;  il  ne  regagnera  pas 
son  p^re  ^  si  bon  marchd."     The  young 
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man  is  diligent  in  his  military  studies,  and 
considers  a  military  life  his  true  career; 
"  Ce  que  je  suis  nd,  ou  je  me  trompe  fort, 
c'est  homme  de  guerre." 

The  minister  of  war  even  writes  to  the 
marquis  in  his  favor,  and  announces  that 
a  captaincy  is  to  be  given  him.  But 
"  L'Ami  des  Hommes  "has  no  enthusiasm 
in  this  direction  ;  he  is  chiefly  intent  on 
instilling  into  the  youth  true  economic 
principles  as  contained  in  his  own  works. 
These,  the  young  soldier  finds  "narrow" 
and  "  sterile  ;  "  and,  what  is  worse,  these 
opinions  of  his  are  reported  by  interested 
persons  to  the  author,  and  further  criti- 
cised. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  Buffi^re  is  helping 
his  uncle  in  Provence,  the  father  remain- 
ing distrustful.  He,  however,  at  last  con- 
sents to  meet  his  son  and  give  him  back 
his  name. 

But  the  peace  thus  made  was  not  endur- 
ing. Mirabeau  spent  a  few  months  ia 
Paris,  and  there  won  golden  opinions  ;  but 
he  had  left  an  enemy  behind  in  the  persoa 
of  Madame  du  Pailly,  who  was  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  quick  tem- 
per of  the  marquis.  She  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  her  chance.  After  trying  his  hand 
at  country  business,  our  young  hero  be- 
takes him  to  Provence  on  far  other  busi- 
ness, namely,  to  get  himself  a  wife.  The 
object  of  his  choice  is  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignane, 
whom  Carlyle  curtly  calls  "this  brown, 
almost  funny  little  woman,  much  of  a  fool 
too." 

The  marriage  is  the  opening  of  the  more 
particularly  stormy  part  of  Mirabeau's 
stormy  life.  It  is  not  from  the  lady  her- 
self that  the  trouble  comes  ;  husband  and 
wife  jog  on  together  fairly  well  for  the 
most  part.  But  there  is  more  than  one 
threatening  cloud  in  the  background  oi 
the  picture.  The  marquis  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  his  litigation  with  raadame  la 
marquise,  and  is  not  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mors; Madame  du  Pailly  is  aware  that  the 
son  favors  mother  rather  than  father.  At 
this  ill-starred  moment  the  young  bride- 
groom has  to  make  a  most  unwelcome 
request.  The  wedding  had  involved  him 
in  considerable  expense,  a  leading  item  of 
which   consisted   in   the  presents   to  the 
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quests  which  were  customary  in  Provence. 
Debts  accumulate  ;  the  young  coupls  have 
to  retire  from  Aix ;  but  the  economy  is 
not  sufficient.  Mirabeau  has  to  apply  to 
the  marquis  to  be  security  for  a  loan  from 
his  wife's  father.  The  Friend  of  Man  not 
only  refuses,  but  confines  his  son  by  leitre 
de  cachet  to  the  small  town  of  Manosque. 
Here  Mirabeau  writes  his  first  work  — 
**  L'Essai  sur  le  Despotisme,"  which  he 
gets  printed  in  Switzerland. 

The  result  of  two  acts  typical  of  the 
generous  and  fiery  sides  of  his  character, 
was  that  the  slight  restraint  of  Manosque 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  a  series  of  close 
imprisonments.  It  chanced  that  a  "  theo- 
retic flirtation"  had  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau  and  a 
certain  Chevalier  de  Gassaud.  Of  this, 
the  natural  consequence  would  have  been 
a  duel  between  husband  and  lover;  when 
lo !  Gassaud  p^re  appeals  to  Mirabeau 
with  such  effect  that  not  only  is  the  aveng- 
ing sword  withheld  from  its  victim,  but 
its  bearer  even  intercedes  for  the  intriguer 
with  a  family  who  had  well-nigh  rejected 
his  alliance  on  account  of  the  said  theo- 
retic flirtation. 

As  the  mediator  rides  back  to  Ma- 
nosque, he  encounters  a  certain  Baron  de 
Villeneuve-Moans,  who  had  publicly  in- 
sulted his  sister  Madame  de  Cabris; 
demands  from  him  satisfaction  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  when  refused,  replies  with  coups  de 
cravache. 

Now  in  this  ride  Mirabeau  had  broken 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  lettre  de  ca- 
chet;  t»he  consequence  is  that  a  fresh  one 
arriving  on  June  26,  1774,  separates  him 
from  his  wife  and  sends  him  into  durance 
vile  at  the  chateau  d'lf  near  Marseille, 
where  he  stays  nine  months  and  compiles 
interesting  family  memoirs.  The  marquis 
enjoins  strict  treatment;  but  here,  as 
everywhere,  we  find  the  prisoner  gaining 
over  his  gaolers  by  the  frankness  of  his 
disposition,  and  his  "terrible  don  de  fa- 
miliarity." Writing  is  forbidden  ;  never- 
theless, M.  Dall^gre  permits  it.  Husband 
and  wife  correspond ;  and  the  brother  of 
the  prisoner,  Mirabeau  Tonneau  (Barrel 
Mirabeau)  as  he  was  called,  contrived  to 
see  him. 

These  things  do  not  please  the  marquis  ; 
and  a  transference  to  the  castle  of  Joux 
in  the  Jura  is  ordered.  The  description 
given  of  this  place  is  not  inspiriting:  "a 
nest  of  swallows  ^gayi  by  a  few  inva- 
lids—  its  walls  covered  with  snow  half 
through  the  summer."  Here,  however, 
Mirabeau  enjoys  partial  liberty  :  the  gov- 
ernor to  answer  for  him  till  further  orders. 


!  He  can  go  on  parole  to  the  adjacent  vil- 
I  lage  of  Pontarlier:  which  he  does,  with 
fatal  consequences  to  himself  and  others. 
There  lives  here  an  ill-assorted  couple, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mounier;  the 
one  a  retired  legal  dignitary  of  more  than 
seventy,  the  other  a  girl  in  her  teens, 
married  to  him  without  choice  of  her 
own  ;  January  and  May  !  For  the  young 
girl,  no  other  society  than  this  !  The  ef- 
fect of  the  entry  of  our  young  unfortunate 
upon  this  scene  is  easily  imaginable.  Two 
victims  of  hard  fate  meeting  and  mingling 
their  tears ;  mutual  condolences  bringing 
mutual  consolation  —  pity  soon  ripening 
into  a  warmer  feeling.  In  the  words  of 
Sophie  de  Mounier:  "Je  cherchais  un 
consolateur,  et  quel  consolateur  plus  d^- 
licieux  que  I'amour  ?  " 

But  Mirabeau,  not  blind  to  the  dangers 
he  was  incurring,  made  an  effort  to  check 
himself  in  time.  With  this  view,  he 
writes  for  his  wife  to  come  to  him  ;  alas  ! 
she  refuses.  He  tries  other  means  ;  de- 
mands military  service  from  the  war  min- 
ister to  no  purpose.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  governor  of  Joux,  St.  Mauris,  influ 
enced  by  jealousy,  is  a  false  friend,  and 
writes  envenomed  letters  to  the  marquis. 

Sophie  leaves  her  husband,  and  takes 
refuge  with  her  parents  in  Dijon.  Mira- 
beau follows  ;  but  is  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  Madame  de  Ruffey,  Sophie's 
mother.  The  unfortunate  girl  goes  back 
to  Pontarlier;  but  finding  life  with  her 
husband  unendurable  begs  Mirabeau  to 
fly  with  her.  He,  after  considerable  hesi- 
tation, and  after  further  requests  for  mili- 
tary employment,  escapes  from  Dijon  in 
company  with  Madame  de  Cabris  and  a 
gallant  of  hers,  and  wanders  about  the 
south  of  France  followed  dimly  by  two 
inspectors  of  police  employed  by  the  mar- 
quis. The  latter  had  at  first  hesitated 
upon  his  course  of  action,  but  concluded 
to  pursue.  "  Je  m'interrogeai  longtemps  ; 
finalement  le  cri  de  la  conscience  et  de 
I'honneur  consult^s  dans  le  silence  des 
nuits  I'emport^rent  dans  mon  coeur."  The 
fugitives  once  more  cross  the  frontier; 
and  Mirabeau  is  joined  in  Switzerland  by 
Sophie.  In  spite  of  betrayal  by  Brianscn, 
the  companion  of  Madame  de  Cabris  (the 
party  having  disagreed,  had  separated), 
the  police  bloodhounds  cannot  come  upon 
their  game,  who  succeed  in  escaping  to 
Holland.  In  his  absence,  Mirabeau  is 
condemned  for  rapt  et  vol  by  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Besangon,  and  is  beheaded  in 
effigy  at  Pontarlier.  In  Holland,  Gabriel 
and  Sophie  strytd  eight  month.s.  the  for- 
mer working  hard  for  the  booksellers  oj. 
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Amsterdam,  doing  translations  and  other 
writing  —  living  by  sa  belle  plume. 

But  it  was  through  a  bookseller  that  the 
fugitives  were  discovered ;  for  Mirabeau 
having  occasion  to  convince  one  of  his 
employers  of  his  authorship  of  the  "  Essay 
on  Despotism,"  wrote  to  the  publisher  at 
Neuchitel,  and  the  latter  sent  the  letter  to 
his  enemies. 

The  marquis  now  uses  his  great  influ- 
ence with  the  French  government,  who  in 
their  turn  induce  the  Dutch  authorities  to 
take  the  matter  up.  On  May  14th,  1777, 
Mirabeau  is  arrested  by  Brugni^re,  now 
employed  both  by  the  marquis  and  the  De 
Ruffeys.  Sophie  goes  to  a  convent,  he  to 
Vincennes.  They  met  but  once  again,  and 
the  meeting  was  not  a  happy  one. 

For  more  than  three  years  Mirabeau 
now  lies  in  prison  at  Vincennes.  The 
marquis  had  indeed  for  the  third  time 
meditated  transportation;  but  a  despotic 
government,  milder  than  the  Friend  of 
Man,  blankly  refuses. 

A  conversation  with  an  acquaintance  re- 
ported by  himself  to  the  bailli  shows  the 
relations  which  at  this  time  existed  be- 
tween the  despotic  parent  and  his  family. 

"  Votre  proems,  me  dit-il,  avec  la  mar- 
quise, est-il  fini  ?  —  Je  I'ai  gagnd.  Et  ou 
est-elle  1  —  Au  convent.  Et  madame  votre 
fille  de  Provence  (Mme.  de  Cabris)?  — 
Au  convent.  Et  monsieur  votre  fils,  oii 
est-il.?  —  Au  convent.  Vous  avez  done 
entrepris  de  peupler  les  couvens  ?  —  Oui, 
monsieur,  et  si  vous  dtiez  mon  fils  il  y  a 
ddjk  longtemps  que  vous  y  seriez." 

And  afterwards  we  glean  from  a  letter 
of  Mirabeau's  that  fifty-four  letires  de 
cachet  had  been  issued  by  request  of  his 
father,  of  which  seventeen  were  for  him- 
self ! 

His  captivity  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes 
is  the  darkest  period  in  the  life  of  Mira- 
beau. This  prison  is  close  ;  his  health  is 
miserable  ;  all  efforts  to  soften  his  parent 
seem  to  be  fruitless.  As  usual,  he  gains 
the  heart  of  the  governor,  Boucher,  who 
soon  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend, 
and  is  addressed  as  bon  ange. 

Correspondence  with  Sophie  is  allowed 
on  condition  that  the  letters  are  seen  by 
Boucher  before  delivery,  and  returned 
after  being  read.  The  condition  was  gen- 
erally, though  not  invariably,  complied 
with.  These  letters  are  in  the  highest 
degree  pathetic,  teeming  with  passionate 
love  and  hate,  filled  with  vows  of  afifection 
to  Sophie,  and  imprecations  on  their  com- 
mon persecutors.  They  were  tampered 
with  and  published  as  a  private  speculation 
by  Manuel,  sifter  the  death  of  Mirabeau. 
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But  these  letters  were  by  no  means  the 
sole  production  of  the  captive  in  the  don- 
jon. He  got  through  immense  quantities 
of  reading  of  all  kinds,  and  correspond- 
ence, in  spite  of  miserable  health  and  an 
almost  total  failure  of  eyesight. 

He  writes  to  Maurepas  and  other  min- 
isters, and  even  to  the  king,  demanding 
service  in  America.  "  Let  me  put  the  seas 
between  my  father  and  me."  All  are  un- 
answered. He  carries  on  a  continual  cor- 
respondence with  t^e  bailli,  his  uncle, 
who  makes  vain  attempts  to  gain  over  the 
marquis.  The  replies  of  the  old  despot 
are  couched  in  such  a  strain  as  this :  "  Je 
le  laisse  sur  le  fumier  de  ses  crimes." 
Yet  is  he  truly  a  Friend  of  Man,  who  pities 
the  peasants  for  the  hard  winter  of  1780, 
and  praises  God  for  placing  him  in  the 
position  to  give  ten  sous  to  poor  vassals 
for  pushing  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  correspondence  of  Mirabeau  with 
his  uncle  is  full  of  apologies  and  expres- 
sions of  regret,  and  demands  to  know  the 
conditions  of  pardon  and  liberation. 
These,  with  some  direct  appeals,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  marquis  himself  —  with  no 
apparent  effect;  the  petitioner  is  calmly 
put  down  as  fol  —  a  madman.  But  a 
change  was  slowly  creeping  over  the 
father's  feeling. 

Madame  du  Pailly  had  gone  back  to 
Switzerland;  the  gentler  influence  of  his 
daughter  Madame  du  Saillant  began  to  act 
on  him ;  more  than  all,  the  son  of  Mira- 
beau and  his  wife  —  the  heir  of  the  Mira- 
beaus  —  was  dead.  After  long  negotiations 
through  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Boucher, 
and  others,  Mirabeau  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  donjon  for  the  chateau  of  Vincennes; 
and  soon  after,  early  in  1781,  regains  com- 
plete liberty.  So  ends  the  period  or  im- 
prisonments ;  now  opens  one  of  attempts 
at  amendment,  reversals  of  judgments, 
re-establishment  of  domestic  relations. 
Sophie  had  no  wish  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  last ;  only  she  would  never  return 
to  De  Mounier.  Mirabeau,  through  the 
good  ofl5ces  of  the  bon  ange^  sets  foot  once 
more  in  his  father's  house. 

The  marquis  now  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  broken  man.  In  his  fifteen 
years'  litigation  with  la  marquise,  he  is 
at  length  worsted  ;  madame  obtains  sep- 
aration "  de  corps  et  de  biens."  The  old 
man  complains  piteously  that  fortune  had 
not  set  her  seal  upon  his  long  and  hard 
life's  work ;  he  was  now  reduced  to  Ho- 
mer's conception  of  old  age,  "  le  bavardage 
prdcurseur  du  radotage,  et  tout  au  plus  le 
conseil  "  —  he  could  now  begin  a  new  and 
quiet  life.     However,  it  appears  that  this 
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was  only  a  passing  depression  of  spirits  ; 
otherwise  how  explain  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  extremely  sensible  letter  of 
the  honest  bailli  ?  "  Vous  voilk  done, 
grdce  d  voire  posteromanie,  occup^  de 
rdgenter  un  poulet  de  trenie-deux  ans. 
Prends  garde  d'ailleurs,  que  lamani^re  de 
rdussir  k  rien,  c'est  de  vouloir  penserpour 
les  autres,  et  de  les  vouloir  mener  selon 
son  propre  gout,  non  suivant  de  leur." 
This  of  course  exactly  hits  the  blot  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  marquis  towards  his 
son.  Nevertheless  he  persisted  in  con- 
sidering that  Mirabeau  required  his  guid- 
ance. The  latter  is  now  actively  pursuing 
his  own  course.  He  gives  himself  up  as 
prisoner,  and  after  a  new  trial  brings  about 
the  reversal  of  the  Besangon  decree,  re- 
jecting all  compromise ;  obtaining  for 
Sophie  her  dowry  and  an  annuity. 

The  marquis,  however,  not  interested  in 
these  proceedings,  refuses  to  contribute 
towards  their  expense;  Mirabeau  in  de- 
spair first  tries  to  provoke  his  enemies  to 
a  duel,  and  then  meditates  expatriation. 
From  this  he  is  dissuaded  by  his  sister, 
Madame  du  Saillant,  the  only  one  of  his 
children  not  shut  up  by  her  father;  and 
goes  to  his  uncle  the  bailli  in  Provence. 
Here  he  is  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  among  them  even  by  cred- 
itors. 

His  next  object  is  reunion  with  his 
wife.  But  in  spite  of  immense  exertions 
he  is  doomed  to  failure.  Madame  la 
comtesse  had  become,  like  many  another 
woman,  enamoured  of  her  half-widowhood 
{demiveuvage)\  and  there  was  a  stronger 
influence  to  be  contended  with  in  the  per- 
sons of  relations  interested  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Marignane  property,  of  which 
she  was  heiress.  When  the  marquis  had 
made  a  condition  of  his  son's  release  that 
a  request  should  come  from  his  wife, 
madame  had  been  tilde^  no  wise  forward. 
So  now  great  reluctance  was  shown  ;  it  is 
even  alleged  that  the  Marignane  chateau 
was  barricaded  as  a  precaution  against  a 
possible  violent  abduction  on  the  part  of 
the  husband. 

Private  negotiations  having  failed,  liti- 
gation is  resorted  to.  All  Provence  is 
stirred  by  the  proceedings  ;  every  family 
iSj^rant^ed  with  one  party  or  the  other. 
Th^^ '^jUsband  presents  a  request  for  an 
inVt.^tion  to  reunion ;  the  wife  a  counter 
•if^uest.  Mirabeau  pleads  at  Aix  in  per- 
on,  and  is  loudly  applauded  by  a  crowded 
court  —  for  five  hours;  but  in  the  end  the 
decision  of  the  Grand  Ghambre  goes 
against  him.  Besides  the  law  proceed- 
ings there  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  out- 


side by  means  of  mimoires ;  on  the  part 
of  Mirabeau  appear  letters  of  his  wife, 
full  of  tenderness,  written  while  he  was  at 
If  and  Joux,  since  which  time  she  had  not 
seen  him  ;  on  the  other  side,  by  a  grave 
breach  of  confidence,  the  letters  of  the 
marquis  to  his  son's  father-in-law,  filled 
with  strong  accusations  and  even  denun- 
ciations of  Mirabeau,  are  given  to  the 
world. 

On  the  whole  public  opinion  came  over 
to  the  eloquent  husband;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Marignane  family  had  a  pre- 
ponderating weight  with  the  members  of 
the  court,  who  decided  that  "husband  and 
wife  shall  be  separated  de  corps  et  de  biensy 
till  such  time  as  it  shall  otherwise  be  or- 
dered." Thus  the  wife  is  free  to  enjoy 
her  demi-veuvage.  A  few  months  before 
Mirabeau  died,  a  reunion  was  almost 
effected ;  but  death  cut  the  matter  short. 
Madame  lived  to  be  married  again  and  to- 
see  her  second  husband  die;  after  which 
the  memory  of  Mirabeau  seems  to  have 
returned  to  her  very  strongly,  as  she  per- 
sisted in  calling  herself  by  his  name,  and 
even  in  living  with  his  family.  She  died 
on  March  6,  1800,  in  Mirabeau's  own 
house  at  Paris. 

II. 
Immediately  after  these  attempts  to 
compose  his  private  affairs,  the  public 
life  of  Mirabeau  began.  He  was  at  the 
time  entirely  without  means,  not  even  able 
to  obtain  his  pension  dotale — the  sum 
which  had  been  settled  on  him  at  his 
marriage.  His  belle  plume  is  therefore  in 
continued  exercise.  By  its  means  he  had 
made  himself  a  name  before  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General  offered  to  his  talents 
a  still  more  congenial  sphere.  In  1780 
Mirabeau  spent  a:short  time  in  England, 
whither  he  went,  partly  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  legal  authorities  whom  he  had 
attacked  in  a  memorial  on  the  late  trial, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  book  called  "The  Order  of 
Cincinnatus"  —  Cincinnatus  being  Wash- 
ington. While  in  England  he  stayed  with 
Sir  G.  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Minto,  who 
had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  the  Abb^ 
Choquenart's.  To  judge  from  his  subse- 
quent career  Mirabeau  was  more  im- 
pressed than  would  appear  from  what  he 
wrote  at  the  time  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance :  — 

I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  England, 
and  I  know  enough  of  it  now  to  tell  you  that 
if  its  constitution  is  the  best  that  is  known, 
the  administration  of  it  is  the  worst  possible; 
and  that  if  an  Englishman  is  socially  khe  keest 


man  on  earth,  the  English  people  is  one  of 
the  least  free  that  exists. 

Still  he  thinks  that  "this  people  has 
more  power  than  the  majority  of  known 
peoples,  because  it  has  some  civil  liberty." 

Mirabeau  soon  returned  to  France  and 
plunged  into  a  busy  pamphleteering  life. 
He  defended  the  Dutch  rights  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Scheldt,  attacked  at  the 
time  by  Joseph  II.,  and  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope was  interested;  but  his  financial 
brochures  gained  him  a  greater,  if  more 
perilous,  celebrity.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  "  Denunciation  of  Stock-jobbing  " 
{Agiotage).  These  writings  were  sincere 
assaults  on  an  evil  which  had  been  pecul- 
iarly rife  in  France  since  the  days  of  Law 
and  the  Regency.  The  chief  minister 
Calonne,  had  at  first  favored  the  writer 
and  even  solicited  his  help,  but  he  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  jobbing,  and  was  not 
unnaturally  alarmed  when  Mirabeau  re- 
fused to  except  him  from  his  censure. 
The  pamphlets  now  began  to  be  sup- 
pressed;  and  their  author,  warned  of  the 
issue  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  against  him, 
left  France  and  set  out  on  a  journey  east- 
ward. Between  Toul  and  Verdun  shots 
were  fired,  and  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  at  assassination  took  place;  it 
was  confidentially  asserted  that  the  authors 
of  the  outrage  were  not  thieves;  but  the 
whole  affair  is  involved  in  mystery. 

That  the  fame  of  Mirabeau  had  already 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  France  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, who  received  but  few  strangers,  was 
so  curious  to  know  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, that  he  wrote  to  invite  him  to  an 
audience.  In  the  letter  the  king  used  very 
flattering  language  :  "  I  shall  always  inter- 
est myself  in  the  lot  of  a  man  of  your 
merit,  wishing  with  all  my  heart  that  it  will 
be  most  favorable,  and  conformable  to  your 
expectations."  Several  interviews  between 
[the  two  great  historical  characters  took 
iplace.  The  account  of  the  last,  giving  us 
-a  glimpse  of  Frederick  in  his  last  year,  is 
of  great  interest.     Mirabeau  writes  :  — 

I  was  almost  an  hour  with  the  king,  in  his 
armchair,  for  his  morning  promenade  had 
tired  him ;  he  made  it  so  quickly  that  he  killed 
two  of  his  horses.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  cooler  head,  a  conversation  more  kind,  but 
I  was  not  at  my  ease  in  enjoying  it.  The 
extreme  difiiculty  of  his  respiration  oppressed 
me  more  than  it  did  him.  A  great  man  in 
pain  is  a  most  moving  sight  1 

The  great  Frederick  died  on  August  17, 
1786. 
While  in  Berlin  Mirabeau  was  as  usual 
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hard  at  work,  writing  on  toleration,  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  exposing 
Cagliostro  and  his  dupes,  etc.  He  re- 
turned to  Prussia  after  a  short  absence, 
on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Calonne  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  probably  thought  this  a 
good  way  of  ridding  himself  of  a  danger- 
ous opponent.  The  letters  from  Berlin  of 
the  talented  agent  contain  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Frederick,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  policy  of  his  nephew  and 
successor,  Frederick  William  II.;  and 
besides  a  quantity  of  anecdotes  of  great 
personages. 

The  mission  was  not  an  avowed  one ; 
and  Mirabeau  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
position.  He  however  profited  by  it  pri- 
vately, by  his  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence—  an  act  which  cost  him  the 
friendship  of  Talleyrand,  who  was  only- 
reconciled  to  him  on  his  deathbed.  The 
breach  of  confidence  thus  committed  can- 
not be  justified;  but  some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  circumstances.  A  man  of 
genius  and  high  ambition  sees  at  last  in 
the  Revolution  his  career,  the  only  step- 
ping-stone to  which  is  a  seat  in  the  States- 
General.  This  man  is  absolutely  destitute 
of  resources  vvherefrom  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses  of  election.  Hence 
the  expedient. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Revolution. 
Mirabeau  had  abstained  from  mixing  in 
the  events  which  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  States-General.  Disappointed  of 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Notables, 
he  had  carefully  watched  their  proceed- 
ings and  had  written  an  address  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  stock-jobbing.  He  had 
refused  the  overtures  of  Lomenie  de 
Brienne,  who  had  overthrown  Calonne, 
but  had  failed  as  signally  as  his  rival ;  and 
seeing  through  the  selfish  manoeuvres  of 
the  Parliament  he  had  also  declined  to- 
take  part  with  those  who  to  many  appeared 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  national 
cause.  His  determination  was  to  remain 
in  obscurity  "  until  some  revolution,  good 
or  bad,  orders  a  good  citizen  to  lift  up  his 
voice.  This  revolution,"  he  adds,  "  cannot 
be  delayed  "  {ne  sauraittarder),  Mirabeau 
realized  to  the  full  the  importance  of  the 
financial  situation  of  France;  but  he  be- 
lieved a  constitution  to  be  the  basi  bi  .  11 
economy.  In  January,  1789,  he  e.  ^red 
upon  his  electoral  campaign.  By  the  o- 
blesse  of  his  province  he  was  very  badi 
received,  partly  on  account  of  the  knowi 
liberality  of  his  opinions,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause he  refused  to  support  the  antiquated 
provincial  privileges  which  were  put  for- 
ward in  Provence,  as  in  Brittany,  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  uniform  election  regulations 
of  the  government.  "  These  people  will 
make  me  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  spite 
of  myself,"  he  cried  bitterly.  At  Paris 
also  enemies  were  at  work  ;  he  had  to  go 
thither  to  consult  with  his  friends.  On 
his  return  he  received  a  perfect  ovation, 
crowns  were  given  him,  dowers  showered 
upon  him;  the  whole  population  of  Aix 
and  other  towns  through  which  he  passed 
turned  out  to  welcome  him,  crying  ;  "  Vive 
le  roi  et  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau!"  At 
Marseille  it  was  the  same  ;  there  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  in 
the  streets.  But  Mirabeau's  head  was  not 
turned;  indeed,  he  used  his  popularity  to 
good  purpose.  Bread  riots  having  broken 
out  at  Marseille,  the  authorities  had  inju- 
diciously lowered  prices;  Mirabeau  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  the  populace  and  even 
in  inducing  them  to  accept  quietly  an 
enhancement.  At  Aix  his  conduct  was 
similar;  here  he  took  the  parole  d''hon- 
neiir  of  the  people  !  Here,  however,  the 
nobles  attempted  to  organize  a  party 
against  him,  raising  the  cry,  "  It  is  Mira- 
beau who  has  done  all  the  mischief."  But 
the  popularity  of  the  latter  was  too  great 
to  be  overthrown ;  it  was  attested  by  his 
double  election  as  deputy  of  the  Tiers- 
Etat  of  Aix  and  Marseille.  Mirabeau 
chose  to  represent  the  former. 

The  States-General  assembled  early  in 
May  at  Versailles.  The  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  summoned  was  in  the  eyes 
of  Necker  and  the  ministers  merely  to 
sanction  fresh  taxes.  Constitutional  ques- 
tions had  not  therefore  been  fully  consid- 
ered; and  though  a  representation  equal 
to  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  combined 
had  been  accorded  to  the  third  estate,  the 
boon  was  evidently  of  no  avail  if  the  vot- 
ing was  to  be  separate — par  ordre  and 
oot  par  tite»  This  important  point  was 
involved  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  merely 
technical  question  as  to  whether  the 
^•powers,"  or  certificates  of  election, 
should  be  verified  separately  or  in  com- 
mon. The  court  supported  the  Orders  in 
their  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mons; Necker  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  what  course  to  take. 
Neither  party  would  yield,  and  business 
could  not  begin ;  but  on  June  17th  the 
Tiers-Etat  constituted  itself  under  the 
name  of  "  National  Assembly."  Mirabeau 
was  opposed  to  this,  wishing  to  substitute 
the  title  of  "  Assembly  of  Representatives 
of  the  French  People."  The  court  party 
now  took  a  counter-step  by  inducing  the 
king  to  close  the  hall  of  the  Assembly 
on  pretext  of  preparing   it   for   a  grand 


"  Stance  Royale  "  in  which  he  was  to  de- 
clare his  intentions.  This  led  to  the  cele- 
brated meeting  in  the  tennis  court  and 
oath  of  the  Commons  never  to  separate 
until  a  constitution  had  been  drawn  up. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  Stance  Royale 
was  held.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mirabeau  showed  himself  as  the  real 
leader  of  the  Revolution.  The  king  had 
made  his  speech,  Jand,  followed  by  nobles 
and  clergy,  had  left  the  hall.  Now  ap- 
pears Court  Marshal  de  Brdzd  and  re- 
minds the  Commons  of  the  royal  command 
that  they  should  separate.  The  deputies 
sit  and  listen  dumbfoundered  ;  when  sud- 
denly up  rises  Mirabeau  and  addresses 
De  Br6z6  in  these  words:  "We  have 
heard  the  steps  that  have  been  suggested 
to  the  king,  and  you,  monsieur,  who  are 
unable  to  be  his  intermediary  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  you,  who  have  neither 
vote  nor  right  of  speech,  are  not  fitted  to 
remind  us  of  his  words.  Go  and  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  bayonets  alone  will  drive 
us  out." 

It  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  a  timid  crowd  was  in  an  instant 
electrified  into  a  determined  body  which 
declared  itself  inviolable  and  its  enemies 
traitors  to  the  nation.  Mirabeau  had 
saved  the  Revolution.  On  June  27th,  the 
National  Assembly  became  complete, 
when  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  the 
minority  of  the  clergy  joined  it;  the  rest 
had  already  come  over.  But  the  court- 
party  were  not  yet  defeated^,and  meditated 
crushing  the  Revolution  by  force  of  arms. 
In  spite  of  an  address  to  the  king,  which 
was  moved  by  Mirabeau  in  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches,  the  king  would  not 
consent  to  send  away  the  troops ;  it  needed 
the  stern  lesson  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille to  convince  his  advisers  that  the 
nation  was  with  the  Revolutionists.  Mira- 
beau might  at  this  time  have  been  Maire 
of  Paris  instead  of  Bailly.  Had  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  the  influence  which  he 
would  have  exerted  in  Paris  would  per- 
haps have  been  suflScient  to  curb  Paris; 
he  would  have  had  ex-officio  free  access 
to  the  king  at  all  times,  and  their  relations 
might  have  been  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  intrigue. 

But  grief  at  the  death  of  his  father,  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  all,  he  always  retained 
great  affection,  would  appear  to  have  ab- 
sorbed him  at  the  time.  "  L'Ami  des 
Hommes  "  died  at  Argenteuil  in  his  arm- 
chair as  he  sat  listening  to  his  grand- 
daughter reading. 

In  his  last  days  the  marquis  bad  been 
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on  good  terms  with  his  son,  and  even  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  his  growing  fame. 
One  day  he  enthusiastically  cried,  "  Voilk 
de  la  gloire,  de  la  vraie  gloire  !  " 

The  story  of  Mirabeau  is  henceforth 
that  of  the  Revolution,  or  at  least  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Though  he  de- 
clined to  attach  himself  to  any  party,  and 
was  by  no  means  invariably  on  the  popu- 
lar side,  he  was.  undoubtedly  its  most 
prominent  figure. 

The  isolated  position  which  he  occu- 
pied to  the  day  of  his  death  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways.  If  on  the 
one  hand  he  had  loftier  views  and  a  purer 
ambition  than  the  party  chiefs  of  the  C6t6 
Droit  or  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  C6t6 
Gauche,  or  the  Constitutional  pedants, 
and  held  aloof  from  them  ;  they  not  less 
distrusted  him,  some  on  account  of  the 
immorality  of  his  private  character,  others 
from  jealousy  of  his  personal  ascendency, 
others  again  because  of  his  moderation. 
To  the  Abb6  Maury  and  his  party  he  was 
a  dangerous  Revolutionist ;  to  Barnave 
and  the  clique  that  dominated  the  left  he 
was  too  much  of  a  Monarchist  and  too 
influential  as  a  popular  leader.  Hence 
we  find  continual  combinations  of  hostile 
sections  against  Mirabeau  ;  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  not  until  some  three 
months  before  his  death  that  he  became 
president  of  the  Assembly. 

His  great  object  was  to  obtain  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  the  crown  in  a  consti- 
tution founded  on  the  English  model,  and 
thus  to  become  arbiter  of  the  Revolution. 
But  he  had  no  party  to  support  him ;  and 
was  defeated  on  many  important  constitu- 
tional points. 

We  have  seen  that  he  opposed  the 
action  of  the  Tiers-Etat  in  proclaiming 
themselves  as  the  National  Assembly; 
we  have  next  to  notice  that  he  held  that 
by  the  wholesale  surrender  of  privileges 
made  on  August  4,  the  deputies  had  ex- 
ceeded their  powers;  and  that  some  dis- 
cussion should  have  preceded  so  sweeping 
a  measure.  On  the  other  hand  Mirabeau 
supported  the  abolition  of  tithe  without 
redemption,  declaring  that  it  was  "not  a 
property,  but  only  a  simple  possession 
revocable  at  will  of  the  sovereign;  it  is 
the  subsidy  with  which  the  nation  pays 
the  officers  of  morality  and  education." 

This  no  doubt  did  much  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  pious  Louis  XVI.  against 
him.  The  suspected  complicity  of  Mira- 
beau in  the  events  of  October  5  and  6, 
when  Versailles  was  invaded  by  a  horde 
of   women,  several    of   the   roval  guards 
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were  murdered,  and  the  royal  family  were 
forced  by  the  mob  to  return  with  them  to 
Paris,  acted  in  the  same  direction.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  against  him,  and  very 
strong  presumption  in  his  favor.  We 
know  from  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  that 
Mirabeau  passed  the  whole  of  the  5th 
with  him  and  at  the  Assembly.  There  is 
not  a  tittle  of  testimony  that  Mirabeau  had 
any  intimate  relations  with  Orleans,  even 
if  that  prince  had  any  part  in  the  move- 
ment. What  is  more,  everything  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  event  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  momentary  impulse  of 
a  hunger-stricken  crowd,  eager  to  bring 
back  the  court  to  Paris,  and  of  a  mob  ex- 
cited by  reports  of  an  approaching  flight 
of  the  king  to  the  frontiers,  and  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  king  took  no  part  in 
the  accusation  made  against  Mirabeau  in 
the  inquiry  by  the  Ch&telet  some  twelve 
months  after. 

To  return  to  the  Assembly.  A  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  work  of  constitution- 
making  had  been  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  in  imitation  of  that  recently 
drawn  up  in  America.  On  this  question 
the  practical  sense  of  Mirabeau  was  shown 
when  he  tried  to  obtain  the  adjournment 
of  the  question,  saying  that  it  was  "a* 
great  and  splendid  idea,  but  it  seems  that 
before  thinking  so  generously  about  the 
code  of  other  nations,  it  would  have  been 
well  that  the  bases  of  our  own  should  have 
been,  if  not  laid  down,  at  least  agreed 
upon."  Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Mi- 
rabeau displayed  his  conviction  of  the 
futility  of  those  theories  of  abstract  polit- 
ical rights  which  were  inspired  by  the 
evangelist  Jean  Jacques,  and  were  so  dear 
to  most  Frenchmen.  The  central  idea  of 
Mirabeau  was  that  the  Revolution  and  the 
monarchy  should  be  associated  in  the 
work  of  reform.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  could  rely  on  no  organized  support. 
The  aristocrats  of  the  Right  desired  a 
counter-revolution ;  the  Left  wished  to 
reduce  the  monarchy  to  a  shadow ;  Necker 
and  the  ministers  had  no  fixed  policy.  All 
but  a  small  group,  which  included  Potion 
and  Robespierre,  were  nominally  mon- 
archists; but  all  in  their  several  ways  did 
their  best  to  weaken  the  royal  power. 
The  C6td  Droit  intrigued  against  the 
Revolution  ;  while  their  adversaries,  who 
formed  the  majority,  made  increasing  en- 
croachments on  the  executive.  This  ma- 
jority refused  to  give  to  the  crown  any 
power  of  initiating  laws,  convoking  or  dis- 
solving  the   legislature,   or  an   effective 
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veto.  Finally,  by  the  decree  which  pro- 
hibited members  of  the  Assembly  from 
taking  office,  parliamentary  government  by 
responsible  members  was  rendered  impos- 
sible. 

The  last  measure  was  a  deathblow  to 
Mirabeau's  hopes.  The  object  of  his 
ambition  was  well  known  ;  personal  jeal- 
ousy was  the  chief  motive  which  actu- 
ated the  coalition,  by  which  the  decree 
was  carried.  Henceforth  open  action  was 
impossible  ;  the  work  of  guiding  the  Rev- 
olution in  the  paths  of  monarchy  had  to 
be  done  underground.  The  relations  be- 
tween Mirabeau  and  the  king  cannot  be 
dealt  with  fully  here;  but  they  may  be 
given  in  outline.  They  were  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  Comte  de  la  Marck, 
who  had  known  Marie  Antoinette  since 
the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  wh^se 
counsels  had  great  weight  with  her.  The 
count  was  also  a  personal  friend  of  Mira- 
beau. When  first  the  proposal  to  seek 
Mirabeau's  co-operation  was  made  through 
his  friend  to  the  king,  Louis  gave  an  em- 
phatic refusal : — 

"The  king  could  hardly  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  forced  to  such  painful  ex- 
tremities." 

When,  nevertheless,  in  the  following 
•March,  negotiations  were  renewed,  Mira- 
beau himself  showed  some  reluctance. 
His  objections  were,  however,  overcome ; 
and  an  arrangement  concluded  by  which 
he  was  to  have  his  debts  paid  and  to  re- 
ceive a  monthly  allowance  in  return  for 
his  advice.  Mirabeau  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  the  appearance  of  clandes- 
tine intrigue  by  proposing  that  ministers 
should  be  informed  ;  this  was  denied  to 
hira. 

From  this  time  until  his  death  he  con- 
tinued to  send  notes  to  Louis  XVL  and 
the  queen,  advising  them  to  court  popu- 
larity, to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the 
Revolution,  to  maintain  what  was  good  in 
the  Constitution,  but  to  take  steps  to  se- 
cure a  thorough  revision  of  those  articles 
which  weakened  the  executive  of  the 
crown.  Mirabeau  also  gave  occasional 
advice  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  with 
which  he  was  thoroughly  conversant. 
He  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  royal  clients,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  queen,  with 
whom  he  had  several  interviews.  In  one 
of  his  notes  he  makes  a  very  significant 
allusion  to  her. 

"The  time  may  come,"  he  writes, 
"  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  what  a 
woman  and  child,  on  horseback,  are  able 


to  effect ;  this  is  with  the  queen  a  familiar 
family  tradition." 

The  reference  is  of  course  to  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  Magyars  in  1740. 

On  another  occasion  he  says  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  that  "she  was  the  only  man 
whom  the  king  had  about  him." 

On  account  of  his  monarchical  views 
Mirabeau  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Revolution.  That  the  accusation  was 
false  is  clear  both  froni  his  correspond- 
ence and  his  conduct;  but  it  was  continu- 
ally made.  Thus  Marat,  in  his  infamous 
journal  VAmi  du  Peuple,  called  on  the 
citizens  to  raise  eight  hundred  gibbets, 
and  hang  on  them  all  traitors,  and  at  their 
head  the  infamous  elder  Riquetti.  Mira- 
beau the  younger,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  a  strong  royalist.  Again,  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  power,  king  or 
Assembly,  belonged  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  Mirabeau  had  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  former,  a  pamphlet  bearing 
the  alarming  title  of  "Grande  Trahison 
du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  "  was  circulated 
by  his  enemies.  During  this  debate  it  is 
related  of  the  great  tribune,  that,  having 
seized  in  an  instant  the  weak  point  of  his 
chief  opponent,  Barnave,  he  made  a  rapid 
note,  and  immediately  left  the  Assembly 
for  the  Tuileries  gardens,  where  he  con- 
versed with  Madame  de  Stael  and  others 
on  indifferent  matters. 

The  speech  which  he  made  on  return- 
ing had  an  overwhelming  effect;  Barnave, 
called  upon  to  reply,  was  fain  to  remain 
speechless. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  great 
orator's  efforts  was  the  speech  he  made 
on  the  demand  of  Necker  for  a  patriotic 
contribution  of  a  fourth  of  every  citizen's 
income.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  was 
shown  on  the  subject;  Mirabeau  himself 
had  already  spoken  twice.  Rising  a  third 
time,  he  ended  his  speech  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  apostrophes :  — 

"To-day  bankruptcy,  hideous  bank- 
ruptcy is  there;  it  threatens  to  consume 
you,  your  property,  your  honor  —  atidyou 
deliberate  f'' 

The  Assembly  was  for  a  moment  horror- 
struck  at  the  vivid  picture  ;  then  rising 
from  their  places  the  whole  body  of  mem- 
bers called  for  an  instant  vote,  and  the 
patriotic  gift  was  unanimously  decreed. 
It  was  probably  by  means  of  his  orator- 
ical power,  which  Mirabeau  often  dexter- 
ously used  to  cover  monarchical  measures 
with  a  revolutionary  glamour,  that  in  spite 
of  everything  he  maintained  to  the  last 
his  influence. 


His  greatest  triumphs  were  won  in  un- 
popular causes. 

Thus  he  opposed  the  prohibition  of  em- 
igration ;  and  when  interrupted  by  the 
4nragis  of  the  Cotd  Gauche,  silenced 
them  by  thundering  out:  "Silence  aux 
TrenteVoix!"  Among  these  was  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre. 

When  accused  of  parliamentary  dicta- 
torship in  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  afterwards  the 
Jacobin  Club,  he  obtained  another  signal 
triumph. 

"There  are,"  he  said,  "two  kinds  of 
dictatorship  :  that  of  intrigue  and  audacity, 
and  that  of  reason  and  talent ;  those  who 
could  not  establish  or  retain  the  first  had 
•only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  get  possession  of  the  sec- 
ond." '^^'  ^  =  : 

This  took  place  in  Mirabeau's  list  days. 
His  health  had  been  failing  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  active  political  life;  and 
the  change  from  Versailles  to  Paris  had 
affected  it  injuriously.  It  was  only  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  which  enabled 
him  to  hold  out  against  the  combined 
effects  of  hard  work  and  a  dissolute  life. 
He  suffered  agonies  from  ophthalmia; 
and  during  his  presidency  had  sometimes 
to  sit  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes. 

Taken  ill  on  the  night  of  March  27th, 
1 791,  he  insisted  on  going  to  the  Assem- 
bly. The  last  speech  he  made  was  on  the 
subject  of  mines,  in  which  his  friend  De 
la  Marck  was  interested.  During  Mira- 
beau's  illness  daily  bulletins  were  issued, 
crowds  surrounded  the  doors;  the  king 
inquired  publicly  each  day,  and  privately 
besides.  On  April  2nd  the  great  tribune 
died. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  he  had  said 
with  dramatic  pathos  to  his  friend  and 
physician  Cabanis  :  "  My  friend,  I  shall  die 
to-day.  When  one  is  in  that  position, 
there  remains  but  one  thing  to  do  ;.it  is  to 
perfume  oneself,  to  have  oneself  crowned 
with  flowers,  to  surround  oneself  with 
music,  so  as  to  enter  pleasantly  into  that 
sleep  from  which  no  man  awakes." 

The  dying  man  left  behind  him  many 
gloomy  prophecies,  whose  fulfilment,  how- 
ever, he  had  done  much  to  avert.  To 
Etienne  Dumont  he  said  on  parting: 
"When  I  exist  no  longer,  they  will  know 
what  was  my  value.  The  evils  which  I 
have  arrested  will  spring  from  all  sides 
upon  France;  this  criminal  faction  which 
trembles  before  me  will  no  longer  have 
any  check  upon  it."  The  consequences 
of  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Barnaves 
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and  Lameths  of  the  Assembly  he  predicted 
with  terrible  accuracy.  "  They  wished  to 
govern  the  king  instead  of  governing  by 
him;  but  soon  it  will  be  no  longer  either 
they  or  he  who  will  govern  ;  a  vile  faction 
will  dominate  all,  and  will  cover  France 
with  horrors." 

Whether  Mirabeau  could  have  averted 
these  evils  is  a  great  historical  problem, 
too  large  to  be  discussed  here. 

It  is  certain  that  he  saw  and  realized 
them  ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
directing  active  measures  to  bring  the 
public  mind  to  a  right  view  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  that  a  measure  of  success  had 
already  attended  his  efforts.  He  had  es- 
tablished an  immense  system  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  departments  by  which 
it  was  intended  that  the  elections  to  the 
next  Assembly  should  be  influenced.  It 
is  also  highly  improbable  that,  had  Mira- 
beau lived,  the  fatal  flight  to  Varennes, 
which  really  killed  the  monarchy,  would 
have  taken  place. 

It  may  b&  well  to  conclude  this  article 
with  some  extracts  showing  the  opinion 
held  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  great 
man  and  his  work.  The  Due  de  Fer- 
ri^res,  a  royalist  opponent  of  Mirabeau, 
says  in  his  memoirs:  — 

No  one  dared  to  take  possession  of  the 
sceptre  which  Mirabeau  had  left  vacant;  those 
who  coveted  it  the  most  eagerly  appeared  the 
most  embarrassed.  Was  an  important  ques- 
tion raised,  the  eyes  of  all  turned  mechanically 
to  the  place  which  Mirabeau  used  to  occupy; 
they  seemed  to  invite  him  to  place  himself  in 
the  tribune,  and  to  wait  to  form  an  opinion 
until  he  had  enlightened  the  Assembly. 

Madame  de  Stael,  also  a  political  oppo- 
nent, writes  in  her  "  Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution  :  "  — 

The  great  oak  had  fallen ;  the  rest  were  no 
longer  worthy  of  remark.  He  was  capable  of 
moderate  principles  who  sustained  them  with 
passion ;  the  man  who  had  earned  so  well  the 
name  of  revolutionist  was  capable  of  attacking 
factions. 

"It  seems  that  at  the  death  of  Mirabeau 
the  Revolution  lost  its  providence,  and 
that  he  carried  with  him  all  the  good  it 
could  produce,"  were  the  words  of  Boissy 
d'Anglas. 

Of  his  oratory  Victor  Hugo  has  strik- 
ingly written :  —  * 

Chose  singulier,  ii  ne  raisonnait  jamais 
mieux  que  dans  I'emportemeut.  L'irritation 
la  plus  violente,  loin  de  disjoindre  son  Elo- 
quence dans  les  secousses  qu'elle  lui  donnait, 
degageait  en  lui  une  sorte  de  logique  sup^- 
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rieure,  et  il  trouvait  des  argumens  dans  la 
fureur  comme  un  autre  des  metaphores. 

The  same  writer  says  that  when  he 
spoke  he  had  a  colossal  movement  of  the 
shoulders,  that  when  he  shook  his  head  a 
lion's  mane  suggested  itself  to  the  mind's 
eye.  His  terrific  ugliness  (Laideur  gran- 
diose et  fulgurante)  had  an  e£Eect  which 
might  be  described  as  electric.  Mirabeau, 
though  once  highly  complimented  by  a 
great  actor,  had  a  great  contempt  for  that 
fausse  chaleur  which  formed  so  large  a 
part  of  the  eloquence  of  Chatham. 

Mirabeau  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  a 
lofty  ambition;  if  he  was  unscrupulous, 
he  was  not  corrupt  or  sordid. 

Dumont  says  that  the  great  revolutionist 
was  fond  of  his  title  of  count  (he  never 
assumed  that  of  marquis),  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  attached  great  importance 
to  noble  birth.  He  inspired  great  personal 
attachment.  One  of  his  secretaries  was 
in  such  despair  at  his  approaching  death 
that  he  attempted  his  own  life. 

The  funeral  of  Mirabeau  was  probably 
the  most  imposing  ceremony  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  taken  place.  The  proces- 
sion to  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  where 
bis  heart  was  left,  and  an  Sloge  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  was  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Paris,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  besides  a  mil- 
itary escort  headed  by  Lafayette.  After 
military  honors  had  been  accorded  to  the 
deceased,  the  body  was  removed  to  Ste. 
Genevieve,  which  had  just  been  consti- 
tuted the  French  Pantheon.  Here  the 
ashes  of  Mirabeau  were  to  lie  with  those 
of  Descartes,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau. 

They  were  not,  however,  to  find  there  a 
permanent  resting-place.  On  the  dis- 
covery, during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  of 
the  celebrated  iron  chest,  papers  were 
found  which  threw  some  light  upon  the 
relations  of  the  dead  patriot  with  the 
crown. 

The  Convention  thereupon  ordered 
Mirabeau's  bust  to  be  veiled;  and  when  a 
report  on  the  papers  had  been  received,  it 
was  decreed  that  "the  bones  of  Honord 
Gabriel  Riquetti  Mirabeau  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  French  Pantheon.  On 
the  same  day  the  body  of  Jean  Paul  Ma- 
rat shall  be  transferred  to  it." 

After  some  delay  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried out,  and  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  crime  of  the  great  man  was  this  : 
"  II  voulait  gudrir  les  Frangais  de  la 
superstition  de  la  monarchie,  et  y  substi- 
tuer  son  culte." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Last  night  I  was  haunted ! 

Not  by  a  white  lady  with  her  head  under 
her  arm,  nor  yet  by  a  bogie-man  of  any 
kind  ;  but  only  by  the  echo  of  a  sad  little 
song  that  she  (Dolores)  used  to  sing  to  me 
long  ago.  And  now,  looking  back  through 
the  vista  of  years  which  have  come  and 
gone,  with  their  gleams  of  sunshine  light- 
ing up  the  mist  of  subdued  trouble,  it 
seems  to  me  that  song  just  describes  her 
life  and  tells  her  tale  in  its  own  words  :  — 

Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong ! 

A  sigh  too  much  or  a  kiss  too  long; 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain. 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

So  she  sang,  and  sang  in  a  way  that  left 
one  sitting  silent,  with  a  lump  in  one's 
throat  and  a  suspiciously  moist  eye.  She 
did  not  exert  herself,  nor  perform  what  I 
call  "fireworks"  with  her  voice  ;  nor  did 
she  scream  out  her  high  notes  in  the  man- 
ner that  makes  one  leap  from  one's  chair. 
But  in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  full  of  sympa- 
thy and  pathos,  there  was  something  which 
made  one  feel  good.  Just  as  a  glorious 
sunset  or  a  glimpse  of  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery  touches  some  chord  in  one's  soul, 
so  did  her  voice  raise  one's  whole  being, 
and  seemed  to  draw  one  nearer  to  heaven. 
I  see  her  now  —  looking  like  some  beau- 
tiful Eastern  picture  (such  as  Long  would 
have  loved  to  paint),  clad  in  an  Oriental 
sort  of  garment.  It  was  what  ladies  call 
a  tea-gown,  I  imagine.  At  all  events,  it 
was  loosely  made  of  some  soft,  silky  stuff, 
which  draped  and  fell  in  graceful,  loving 
folds  about  her  stately  figure.  Orange, 
too,  in  color,  I  remember,  and  thrown  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  background  of 
old  carved  oak  with  which  her  room  was 
panelled  ;  while  behind  her  waved  gently 
to  and  fro  the  velvety  curtains  touched  by 
a  little  sough  of  briny  breath  sent  up  from 
the  moonlit  sea,  to  mingle  its  fragrance 
with  the  mignonette  and  roses  ere  it  blew 
softly  through  the  open  window  of  her  old 
Scotch  home.  The  tiny  waves  broke 
drowsily  on  the  beach  below ;  and  when 
her  song  ceased  —  with  a  sort  of  trem- 
bling, half-sobbing  sigh  —  she  still  re- 
mained seated  at  her  piano,  letting  her 
slender  fingers  wander  dreamily  over  the 
keys,  blending  harmonies  of  big,  solemn 
chords,  and  wending  through  majors  into 
minors,  as  the  spirit  moved  her.  And  I 
can  see  her  small  head  thrown  back,  and  a 
sad,  far-off  look  in  her  eyes  that  seemed 
to   carry   her  far  away   through    all    the 
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changes  and  chances  of  her  life  into  the 
years  gone  by. 

What  a  beautiful  woman  she  was  ! 

A  sort  of  Cleopatra,  only  with  a  good 
face,  tall  and  graceful  in  a  lithe,  pantherish 
way,  with  a  head  so  beautifully  set  on  that 
it  gave  her  an  unconscious  queenliness 
and  dignity.  Heriiair  was  dark  and  curly, 
with  gleams  of  copper  in  it ;  and  her  eyes 
—  above  all,  her  eyes  —  were  indescriba- 
ble I  They  were  hazel,  I  believe  {she  used 
to  call  them  green),  and  her  soul  dwelt 
within  their  depths.  They  always  looked 
to  me  like  two  mirrors  of  truth  and  sym- 
pathy, for  they  laughed  when  others 
laughed;  but  in  repose  they  had  a  mourn- 
fulness  that  won  the  interest  of  all  who 
studied  them,  and  made  the  world  marvel 
what  her  past  had  been  that  it  should  have 
stamped  such  pathos  on  her  face. 


I  knew  that  past,  for  I  had  known  her 
all  her  life.  When  she  was  born,  her 
father  asked  me  to  stand  her  sponsor. 
He  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had ;  so, 
notwithstanding  my  antipathy  to  very 
young  babies,  I  consented.  Dolores : 
that  was  the  name  by  which  they  chris- 
tened her,  though  I  should  have  preferred 
the  homely  M.  or  N. ;  for  it  vexed  me 
when  I  heard  that  they  had  decided  on 
such  a  doleful,  almost  ominous  name. 

My  faint  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
altered  into  something  happier  was,  how- 
ever, promptly  overruled  by  her  mother  — 
a  lady  of  iron  will,  before  whom  all  bowed 
in  holy  awe,  and  often,  very  genuine  aver- 
sion. She  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 
very  beautiful  too,  though  with  a  cruel 
light  in  her  eye,  and  a  set  "you  shall" 
expression,  which  I  did  not  trust,  about 
her  mouth. 

She  had  bent  her  mind  on  marrying 
Lord  Rockland  from  the  day  on  which  she 
first  met  him,  and  through  her  "you  shall- 
ness  "  had  obtained  her  object. 

He  was  the  best  and  kindest  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  blind  to  the  schemes  and 
artfulness  of  designing  woman  —  for,  like 
most  noble  natures,  he  never  doubted  that 
others  could  be  less  generous  than  him- 
self. Won  by  the  spell  of  her  beauty,  he 
offered  her  his  hand  and  heart,  and  (what 
was  much  more  dear  to  her)  his  title  — 
thereby  converting  Juanita  Guadalmina 
into  Countess  of  Rockland.  They  had 
been  married  nearly  five  years  when  Do- 
lores made  her  appearance  in  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  from  the  first  her  lady- 
ship had  unalterably  determined  that  it 
should  be  a  boy. 


Of  course^  when  she  had  a  baby,  it 
should  be  a  son  and  heir.  That  was  what 
she  wished,  and  that  was  what  she  intended 
to  have. 

So  when  the  news  was  finally  broken  to 
her  that  the  arrival  was  a  girl,  her  heart 
turned  to  stone,  and  in  her  disappointment 
and  bitterness  she  felt  that  she  never  could 
forgive  the  child. 

She  was  hard  to  her  from  the  first,  and 
jealous  of  her  later  on  ;  for  Dolores  was 
the  apple  of  her  father's  eye,  and  he 
gloried  in  his  beautiful  child. 

As  for  me,  her  godfather,  my  infatuation 
for  her  was  almost  ridiculous,  though  I 
had  humbly  to  take  my  place  as  a  bad 
fourth  in  the  list  of  her  affections.  She 
used  to  solemnly  assert  there  were  only 
"four  fings  "  in  the  world  she  loved  :  her 
daddy,  her  bull-dog,  her  hunting,  and 
"Nunky,"  (/was  "Nunky,"  though  what 
connection  that  title  had  with  my  relation- 
ship as  her  godfather  I  never  could  dis- 
cover). It  always  sounded  to  me  like  a 
judicious  cross  between  uncle  and  don- 
key ;  but  poor  little  Doll  was  so  hurt  when 
I  suggested  this  solution,  that  I  was  fain 
to  confess  my  suspicions  to  be  base  and 
unfounded. 

Her  father  had  always  been  my  best  and 
dearest  friend.  We  had  known  each  other 
since  boyhood  ;  messed  together  at  Eton, 
though  he  was  in  the  Eight  while  I  was 
only  stroke  in  the  "Britannia,"  and  had 
always  been  the  best  of  pals.  And  after- 
wards, when  he  joined  the  9th  Lancers,  I 
managed  to  scramble  in  after  him,  and  we 
always  had  a  good  time  when  we  were  to- 
gether. He  drove  the  coach  and  I  blew 
the  horn.  Some  years  later,  at  his  father's 
death,  he  left  the  regiment  —  feeling  it  his 
duty  to  go  and  live  at  his  own  place  and 
take  an  interest  in  his  tenantry. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  sent  in  my  papers 
too,  and  took  up  house  with  my  sister  in 
Warwickshire,  where  I  still  used  to  meet 
dear  old  Rock  constantly  at  the  covert- 
side  ;  for  he  had  come  down  to  us  as 
M.F.H.  Being  the  finest  horseman  and 
keenest  sportsman  in  Great  Britain,  he 
had  soon  wearied  of  his  old  grey  home  on 
the  rocks  in  the  North,  and  pined  for  a 
pack  of  hounds  and  a  hunting  county. 
Fortunately  the  master  in  my  county  had 
just  resigned ;  so  with  joy  I  wrote,  beg- 
ging Rock  to  accept  the  mastership  offered 
to  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every 
member  of  the  Hunt. 

What  a  grand  chap  he  was !  Six  feet 
two  ;  spare  and  wiry,  with  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  a  laugh  that  did  one  good,  and  made 
one  laugh  one's  self  out  of  sheer  sympathy, 
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even  when  one  had  not  heard  the  joke 
that  provoked  it. 

He  worshipped  his  "  Dolly,"  as  he  lov- 
ingly called  Dolores.  "See  that  brat 
ride,"  he  would  say,  with  a  look  of  pride 
lighting  up  his  kind  blue  eyes;  "there  is 
not  a  man  in  England  can  see  the  way  she 
goes  when  hounds  run."  And  it  was  true 
enough,  for  Dolly  was  the  best  horse- 
woman/ever saw  —  ever  since  the  days 
of  her  babyhood,  when  she  used  to  fly 
about  the  old  park  at  Hazlehurst  on  one 
of  her  wild  little  shelties,  followed  by  an 
uproarious  pack  of  foxhound  puppies, 
M'hich  had  been  given  to  her  to  "walk," 
and  chaperoned  by  a  solemn  old  bull-dog 
Avith  blear  eyes  and  a  broad,  sweet  smile 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

Besides  holding  the  proud  position  of 
her  godfather,  I  was  Dolly's  slave,  abject 
and  submissive,  bullied  into  obedience  of 
the  most  slavish  description  by  this  little 
brown  baby,  who  flashed  her  big  eyes  and 
ordered  me  to  go  and  put  the  puppies 
"over  to  her."  It  was  all  very  well  for 
her  to  shout  forth  her  orders  in  imperious 
baby-talk  ;  but  strive  as  I  would  to  do  her 
behests,  I  soon  lived  to  learn  that  fox- 
hound puppies  are  imbued  with  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  soar  far  above  such  trifles 
as  coming  when  they  are  called,  or  doing 
anything  to  order,  unless  it  falls  in  with 
their  own  tactics  of  rolling  each  other 
over  and  over,  and  flying  wildly  off  at  a 
tangent  with  ears  laid  back  and  tail  tucked 
in,  for  fear  the  opponent  should  use  it  as 
a  handle  wherewith  to  capsize  them. 

Rock's  greatest  joy  was  to  be  with  his 
child  in  all  her  wild  escapades,  and  to 
teach  her  to  ride  and  talk  "  hound  lan- 
guage," and  even  to  blow  a  horn  and  crack 
a  whip  (which  is  a  thing  very  few  women 
ever  achieve).  But  Dolly  did  everything 
by  nature ;  and  I  remember,  when  she 
whipped  in  to  her  father,  hearing  her 
growl  out,  "Gar  away  byke  t'im.  War' 
yer  doin'  ?  War'  ^r*?,"  in  a  way  that  made 
my  hair  stand  on  end,  and  should  have 
grated  away  every  atom  of  voice  she  had 
■ever  possessed,  if  all  had  their  rights. 

Ah  rae  !  those  were  happy  days.  But 
the  old  order  changes,  and  the  blow  fell 
which  sent  all  the  dancing  sunshine  out  of 
Dolly's  hazel  eyes  ;  for  "  there  came  the 
mist  and  the  weeping  rain,"  and  her  "life 
was  never  the  same  again." 

One  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  den 
smoking  my  beloved  and  almost  blackened 
pipe,  thinking  over  the  hunt  we  had  had 
that  day,  and  drawing  my  own  conclusions 
as  to  where  the  fox  had  really  gone,  and 
^hy  Will  had  been  sent  to  stop  old  Gay- 


lass  when  she  feathered  up  that  dry  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  It  had  been  a  desper- 
ately bad  scenting  day,  and,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  there  was  a  huge  crowd,  as 
usual  on  a  Wednesday  in  that  county  — 
so-called  sportsmen,  all  eager  to  spoil 
their  own  sport,  cramming  on  the  top  of 
hounds  in  a  way  truly-  maddening  to  the 
huntsman.  If  only  old  Jock  Rock  had 
been  out,  things  would  have  been  differ- 
ent; but  unfortunately  he  had  been  away 
all  the  week  up  in  the  North  with  Dolly; 
and  though  Pine,  the  kennel  huntsman, 
was  very  anxious  to  show  sport,  he  had 
neither  the  science  nor  the  quickness  of 
his  master  ;  but  then  no  one  knew  the  run 
of  a  fox  as  Rock  did,  and  no  one  ever  got 
their  hounds  away  quicker  on  the  top  of 
him.  What  a  treat  it  was  to  hear  him 
cheer  them  in  that  ringing,  musical  voice  ! 
and  his  halloo  always  sent  cold  shivers 
down  my  back,  and  made  me  thrill  from 
top  to  toe. 

But  I  am  overrunning  the  line,  and  must 
return  to  my  story. 

While  thus  dreaming  o'er  "  the  happy 
day  that's  done,"  1  heard  a  violent  ring  at 
the  door  bell,  and  shoriiy  after  a  telegram 
was  brought  me  (I  thought  it  was  from  old 
Tom  Hawker,  offering  to  come  and  bring 
his  horses  over  night  for  the  meet  on  Fri- 
day), and  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  tore  it  open  and  read  the  words, 
which  seemed  to  dance  and  jiggle  before 
me,  till  I  felt  my  brain  reel  and  my  heart 
stand  still,  for  the  words  I  read  were 
these  :  — 


"  Come  at  once 


father  dying. 

"  Dolores." 


CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  well 
remember  what  a  race  we  had  to  catch  the 
night  express,  and  the  misery  of  that 
journey,  speeding  northwards  in  answer  to 
Dolly's  summons.  I  could  not  rest,  but 
kept  thinking,  thinking,  how  would  it  be 
with  her  when  her  father  was  gone  ?  All 
her  life  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  his  ;  and 
I  was  not  happy  about  her  future,  which 
must  needs  be  spent  in  the  companion- 
ship of  her  mother,  Lady  Rockland,  who 
was  more  unsympathetic  to  her  than  any 
other  living  creature.  She  craved  for 
sympathy  so,  and  had  always  been  used  to 
find  it  in  the  golden  store  of  her  father's 
loving  heart.  Poor  wheen,  poor  wheen ! 
I  grieved  for  her  that  night. 

When  I  arrived  at  last  at  Rockcraigs  — 
the  Scotch  ancestral  home  of  the  Rock- 
lands —  I  knew  at  once  that  I  had  come 
too  late.    Eagerly  I  scanned  the  windows. 
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and  saw  with  sorrow  the  blinds  drawn 
down.  The  eyes  were  shut  of  that  old 
grey  castle  on  the  sea,  with  its  crest  of 
quaint  pepper-pots  and  turrets,  and  its 
setting  of  tir-trees,  over  which  the  jack- 
daws whirled  in  circles,  cawing  weirdly  in 
the  grey  mystery  of  the  winter  morning. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  that  time — I  al- 
ways think  that  the  loss  of  one  we  love  is 
a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of;  but  I 
remained  there  with  Dolly,  and  tried  my 
best  to  help  her,  and  to  be  of  what  small 
comfort  I  could.  She,  poor  child,  was 
crushed  to  the  earth.  She  bore  her  sor- 
row dumbly,  and  therefore  suffered  all  the 
more. 

Later,  when  the  will  was  read,  and  things 
began  to  take  shape  and  settle  themselves 
again,  it  was  found  that  poor  old  Jock  had 
leit  all  he  could  leave  to  his  wife.  She  had 
taken  good  care  that  this  should  be  so; 
for  before  Dolores  was  born.  Lady  Rock- 
land had  persuaded  him  to  make  his  will, 
and  to  leave  all  his  personality  to  her, 
"  for  fear  you  should  go  out  hunting  with 
those  dreadful  dogs  of  yours,  dear,  and 
never  come  back,"  as  she  playfully  said. 
Poor  old  Jock  !  He  did  as  she  wished  ; 
and,  as  with  many  a  strong,  healthy-minded 
man,  the  idea  of  dying  and  leaving  all  he 
loved  behind  never  really  seemed  to  enter 
his  head. 

The  properties  being  entailed,  passed  to 
a  younger  brother. 

The  predominant  idea  in  Lady  Rock- 
land's mind  now  was  to  go  back  to  Spain, 
her  native  land,  and  travel  for  a  while. 
Thither,  of  course,  Dolores  must  accom- 
pany her,  though  sorely  against  the  grain  ; 
so  after  making  over  to  my  care  her  faith- 
ful friend,  Ben  the  bull-dog,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  smiling  hideosity  of  her 
babyhood — off  they  went,  attended  by 
maids  and  footmen,  boxes  and  rugs,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  incidental  to  a 
widowed  countess  travelling  abroad. 

After  they  had  started,  I  returned  home 
to  Warwickshire,  and  recommenced  the 
old  routine  of  hunting  five  days  a  week, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  times  had 
changed,  and  burning  with  Pine  was  a 
very  different  game  from  hunting  with 
Rock ;  but  till  the  end  of  the  season  we 
had  just  to  wear  on  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  often  used  to  hear  from  Do- 
lores, and  this  evening  I  have  been  look- 
ing up  some  of  her  old  letters  to  refresh 
my  memory  with  her  own  words.  She  did 
not  enjoy  that  part  of  her  life,  poor  child, 
judging  from  those  letters,  now  yellow 
and  faded  as  I  take  them  out  of  my  de- 
spatch-box and  read  what  she  wrote  to  me 
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in  the  years  gone  by  —  letters  free  and 
straight  from  the  heart.  She  used  to  con- 
fide all  her  troubles  to  me.  God  knows,  I 
would  have  given  all  I  possessed  to  bring 
back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  joy- 
ous light  to  her  big  eyes  ;  but  all  had  gone, 
and  sorrow  and  trials  seemed  to  follow 
her  footsteps.  Here  we  begin,  then,  from 
Seville  — 

"  On  Monday  we  left  Madrid.  I  did  not 
care  for  it,  though  it  was  picturesque,  with 
its  white  awnings  drawn  across  the  nar- 
row streets  from  one  housetop  to  the 
other,  and  the  great  plants  of  lovely  car- 
nations hanging  down  from  the  window- 
sills  below  in  gorgeous  showers  of  red  and 
yellow  blossoms.  It  is  pretty  seeing  the 
Spanish  peasants  and  hearing  them  sing 
their  quaint  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
songs  (they  always  seem  to  end  by  coming 
down  OB  to  the  wrong  note,  or  at  all  events, 
not  on  to  the  right  one),  and  playing  gui- 
tars, mandolins,  and  clacking  on  their 
castanets.  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
Spanish  women,  for  I  had  always  believed 
and  expected  them  all  to  be  beautiful,  with 
olive  skins  and  'Spanish  eyes;'  instead 
of  which  they  are  round  little  puddings, 
with  voices  which  would  put  a  peacock  to 
shame.  The  men  are  better  looking;  I 
like  their  smart  little  Eton  jackets  and 
pigtails.  We  did  not  stay  long  in  Ma- 
drid, though  quite  long  enough  for  me. 
Mother  was  wild  to  get  to  her  beloved 
Seville  ;  so  off  we  went  on  the  22nd  to 
Cordova,  which  is  really  lovely,  and  gave 
me  an  impression  of  abroadness,  with  its 
funny  streets,  so  narrow  that  the  houses 
almost  touched  each  other,  and  cut  up 
into  the  most  impossible  corners  and 
alleys ;  so  pretty,  with  courtyards  full  of 
the  loveliest  flowers  and  fountains,  guarded 
by  gates  of  beautiful  and  delicate  iron- 
work. 

'•'I  never  shall  forget  the  hot  breath  of 
air,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  orange-blos- 
som, when  I  opened  the  little  narrow 
wooden  door  in  the  big  wall  and  stepped 
through  into  the  orange  grove,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  stands  the  mosque  of  the 
ancient  Moors,  like  a  lovely  dream,  sur- 
rounded with  orange-trees  covered  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  starlike  among  the  dark, 
shining  leaves.  The  little  green  lizards 
run  up  and  down  the  stems.  At  the  stone 
fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  grove,  there 
stood  a  group  of  picturesqoe  brown  women 
filling  their  graceful  earthenware  water- 
pots,  while  they  laughed  and  chattered  to 
the  boys  and  men,  who  seem  to  spend 
their  lives  basking  in  the  sun  and  smoking 
cigarettes." 
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I  heard  from  her  again  a  little  later  on  ; 
a  letter  full  of  animosity  against  a  certain 
Sir  Amos  Acre,  whom  they  had  met,  and 
to  whom  Lady  Rockland  had  taken  a  fancy 
pour  passer  U  temps. 

Dolores  apparently  did  not  share  her 
mother's  sentiments  towards  this  gentle- 
man, for  she  writes  :  — 

"He  is  pompous  and  fat  —  an  Indian 
something  who  got  himself  knighted.  He 
is  always  following  in  our  wake,  making 
himself  agreeable  and  useful  to  mother, 
who  allows  him  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  be  charming  to  me  ; 
but  I  cannot  endure  him  and  his  horrid 
prawn's  eyes.  Mother  is  going  this  after- 
noon to  call  on  some  Scotch  people  who 
live  outside  the  town.  I  feel  too  done  up 
with  the  heat  to  go  with  her;  so  I  sup- 
pose Sir  Amos  will  take  my  place  in  the 
victoria,  and  I  shall  be  too  thankful  to  go 
and  rest."  And  again  she  remains  my 
"loving  Dolly." 

That  letter  opened  my  eyes  still  further 
as  to  what  she  was  undergoing.  I  had 
heard  before  of  the  said  Sir  Amos  Acre, 
and  knew  full  well  what  a  snob  he  was. 
Years  since,  when  I  was  in  India,  I  re- 
member hearing  of  him  as  a  thrifty  mer- 
chant at  Bunkerputti.  He  was  a  very 
common  mister  in  those  davs,  but  had 
managed  to  climb  up  the  social  ladder  by 
dint  of  some  civility  he  showed  to  the 
rajah  of  Dallygepore,  when  that  worthy 
made  his  appearance  in  London  three  or 
four  years  ago.  He  had  been  an  assidu- 
ous tuft-hunter  ever  since;  and  I  could 
quite  sympathize  with  the  child's  dislike 
and  aversion  to  his  attentions. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  gave  up 
my  hunting-box  in  Warwickshire  ;  for  the 
county  was  too  full  of  old  associations, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  go  back  and  see 
them  draw  all  the  old  coverts  and  woods, 
in  which  I  had  heard  Jock's  cheery  voice 
only  a  few  short  months  ago.  Somehow 
it  all  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct —  conspicuous  by  absence,  I  suppose 
—  and  I  felt  I  never  could  enjoy  a  hunt  in 
that  county  again  ;  so  I  decided  to  strike 
my  tent  and  emigrate  into  Rutland,  and 
try  what  a  new  county  and  a  fresh  start 
would  do.  One  of  my  chief  objects  in 
this  was  a  hope  of  some  day  getting  Dolly 
to  come  and  stay  with  me,  and  trying  to 
chase  some  "of  her  care  away  hunting  the 
fox;"  but  in  the  mean  while,  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  her  letters,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  written  in  a  happier  strain. 
She  had  met  "a  boy,"  who  appeared  to 
interest  her  more  than  most  of  her  com 
panions ;  and  I  really  hoped  things  might 


come  out  all  right  in  time,  and  that  Dolly 
and  her  boy  "would  live  happily  ever 
after."  But  I  must  look  out  her  happy 
letter,  to  see  how  she  described  this  boy 
of  hers  —  Ronald  St.  Clair  by  name.  It 
appears  he  was  the  son  of  the  people  on 
whom  Lady  Rockland  went  to  call  outside 
Seville  ;  and  shortly  after  that  he  had  met 
and  made  great  friends  with  Dolly.  Mak- 
ing "great  friends"  meant  falling  hope- 
lessly in  love  —  I  knew  that  well  enough  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  dear  Doll,  too, 
was  feeling  something  rather  deeper  than 
mere  friendship  for  this  Scotch  fellow, 
and  I  looked  forward  with  deep  interest  to 
her  next  letters. 

Here  they  are,  poor  little  things.  Peo- 
ple used  to  tell  me  I  ought  "  never  to 
keep  "  old  letters  ;  that  they  should  always 
be  burnt  at  once,  for  "  fear  anything  hap- 
pened to  me  and  others  should  read  them.'^ 
I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  strength  of  mind 
not  to  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom  now, 
and  am  thankful  to  have  this  pathetic  little 
heap  in  my  Dolly's  dear  scrawly  hand,  as 
one  by  one  I  take  them  out  again  and  read 
them.     In  this'one  she  says  :  — 

"  How  I  wish  you  knew  Ronald  !  you 
would  like  him  —  he  is  such  a  wtf«.  He 
is  not  good-looking,  but  he's  got  such  a 
kind,  honest  face,  which  reminded  me  so 
of  Ben's,  that  I  took  a  fancy  to  him  on 
the  spot.  He  comes  almost  every  day  for 
me,  and  we  go  out  riding  together  ;  and 
next  week  we  are  meditating  a  trip  down 
to  Gib.,  to  have  a  day  with  the  Calpe 
hounds  before  they  stop,  for  he  is  quite  as 
keen  about  the  hunt  as  you  and  I.  It  will 
be  fun  hearing  the  cry  again.  You  don't 
know  how  I  pine  for  it ;  and  Ronald  quite 
sympathizes  with  me.  I  have  not  liked 
anybody  so  much  as  Ronald  for  a  long 
time.  [That  meant  ever^  I  knew.]  We 
seemed  to  have  known  each  other  always ; 
and  he  is  so  strong  and  restful  —  in  fact, 
he  is  a  little  tiny  bit  like  Daddy,  and  that 
is  enough  for  me.  And  I  think  he  likes 
me  rather,  too.  Oh,  there  he  is  just  riding 
up  to  the  door  on  his  nice  grey  polo-pony, 
which  he  brought  up  from  Gib.  and  I 
christened  for  him.  (*Joan  'we  called 
her,  because  she  was  *  old  and  grey,'  and 
he  said  she  was  fast  enough  to  win  the 
Derby  ! !  She  is  not  really  old,  but  it  did 
all  right  for  the  name.)  I  must  fly  down 
now,  but  will  write  again  soon." 

I  was  growing  quite  fond  of  her  friend 
Ronald  by  this  time,  and  managed  to  learn 
something  about  him.  The  eldest  son  of 
an  old  Scotch  family,  with  a  place  in  In- 
verness-shire, and  a  hunting-box  in  En- 
gland—  age  twenty-nine,  very  popular  — 
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been  at  Eton,  had  lots  of  pals,  and  lots  of 
money.  I  thought  he  sounded  rather  a 
promising  sort  of  "  boy  "  for  my  precious 
godchild.  But  the  next  scrawl  dashed  all 
my  fond  hopes  to  the  ground,  for  poor 
Doll  was  once  more  down  in  the  depths. 
Her  mother  was  behaving  oddly,  and  had 
suddenly  taken  it  into  her  head  to  make  a 
dead  set  at  Ronald  herself  —  continually 
thrusting  the  odious  Sir  Amos  into  Dolly's 
society,  and  adroitly  carrying  off  Ronald 
as  her  own  special  property.  And  so  the 
hunt  at  Gib.  never  came  off  after  all,  be- 
cause her  ladyship  had  inwardly  decided 
that  it  should  not  be  so.  She  had  set  her 
mind  on  going  to  a  bull-fight  that  very 
day ;  and  of  course  she  could  not  go  alone  ; 
equally  of  course  she  could  not  think  of 
dragging  poor,  dear  Dolores  to  it,  as  it  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her  the  last  time  ;  but 
would  dear  iMr.  St.  Clair  take  her  under 
hisw-'ng,-*  It  would  be  enchanting  going 
with  him,  etc. ;  and  so  Ronald  was  dragged 
off,  leaving  Dolly  with  a  very  lonely 
feeling  and  a  very  heavy  heart,  to  get 
through  the  rest  of  the  day  as  best  she 
could.  It  was  not  only  the  rest  of  that 
day  she  had  to  get  through,  but  it  resolved 
into  the  rest  of  the  stay  in  Seville;  for 
from  that  day  forward  Lady  Rockland 
never  allowed  Ronald  to  be  alone  with 
Dolly,  under  any  pretext,  though  she  very 
often  took  him  out  herself  in  the  summer 
evenings,  wandering  among  the  gardens, 
and  laying  herself  out  to  charm  the  boy 
with  her  beautiful  face  and  flattering 
tongue  (men  are  such  fools  !  I  was  going 
to  say  especially  boys ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts  the  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  fooled  by  a  flattering  woman  is  not 
confined  to  boys  alone).  Dolly  was  as 
straightforward  and  honest  as  the  day, 
and  consequently  no  match  for  a  jealous, 
artful  woman  like  her  mother.  People 
used  to  call  her  a  "clever"  woman.  It 
was  a  cleverness  which  I  never  could  ad- 
mire, for  it  appears  to  me  that  any  one  can 
be  *'  clever  "  in  that  way,  provided  thev  are 
sufficiently  unscrupulous.  I  was  furious, 
I  must  say  ;  for  I  felt  that  Dolores  had 
loved  this  man  more  than  she  cared  to 
own,  and  I  was  wild  that  he  should  be 
weak  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  be- 
guiled away  from  her  by  that  woman,  who 
did  not  even  shrink  from  breaking  the 
heart  of  her  own  and  only  child. 

CHAPTER  in. 

A  FEW  days  later  I  received  among  my 
usual  morning  budget  two  letters  from 
Seville  —  one  in  the  well-beloved  scrawly 
hand,  and  the  other  in  the  ladylike  cali- 


graphy  of  my  Dolly's  mother.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  she  should  have 
honored  me  with  a  letter,  and  proceeded 
to  seek  the  explanation  inside.  It  was 
full  of  all  she  had  been  doing  in  Seville, 
and  platitudes  concerning  the  weather.  It 
was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  letter 
that  I  arrived  at  the  point  at  all.  Ah  ! 
here  it  is  :  — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  very 
well  your  godchild  is  looking.  She  is 
much  taken  up  with  a  Sir  Amos  Acre 
whom  we  met  on  our  arrival  here  in  Sep- 
tember. A  man  of  great  ability  and 
charm.  He  is  very  rich  and  cultivated, 
and  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  partner 
for  Dolores.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  help 
her  in  every  way,  and  as  they  appear  to 
be  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  I  may  soon 
write  to  you  again  announcing  their  en- 
gagement. Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Cap- 
tain Hay,  very  truly  yours, 

"  J  u ANITA  Rockland." 

Mercy  on  us !  this  was  a  startler !  And 
was  Dolly's  letter,  then,  to  tell  me  the  same 
thing.?  I  tore  it  open  frantically,  and 
therein  found  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

"Darling  Nunky,"  it  began,  "I  am  so 
miserable  ;  everything  seems  upside  down, 
and  all  I  want  is  to  get  away  —  right  away 
from  everything,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  stay 
here  any  longer.  Mother  keeps  on  foist- 
ing that  horrible  Sir  Amos  on  me,  and  he 
is  becoming  unbearably  attentive,  which 
makes  me  hate  him  more  than  ever.  We 
are  always  sent  on  together  when  we  go 
for  our  rides,  while  mother  stays  behind,  or 
goes  off  by  some  by-path,  always  keeping 
Ronald  by  her  side.  He  never  comes 
near  me  now,  and  we  seem  to  have  had  a 
quarrel  without  ever  having  had  one. 
Somehow  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  ask 
him  what  it  is,  fo»  I  think  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  speak  first ;  and  after  all,  if  he 
prefers  mother's  company  to  mine,  he 
can  go  with  her.  /  don't  care,  —  nobody 
cares;  'nothing's  new,  and  nothing's  true, 
and  it  doesn't  matter.'  Only  I  do  long  to 
get  away !  I  cannot  bear  this  dreadful 
snob  any  longer.  Mother  seems  to  en- 
courage him  to  be  always  in  our  pockets, 
and  it  is  getting  on  my  nerves. 

"  If  only  you  would  come  here  to  carry 
me  off  and  give  me  a  hunt  in  England 
again,  I  should  get  all  right,  I  believe; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  hopeless  and  selfish  of 
me  to  want  you  to  leave  your  hunting  and 
come  all  this  way  for  my  sake." 

"Hopeless!"  It  should  not  be  hope. 
less  if  /  could  help  it.     As  to  the  "  selfish- 
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ness,"  Doll  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
be  selfish,  and  it  made  me  feel  a  perfect 
brute  for  not  having  thought  of  going  to 
her  rescue  before;  but  of  course  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  enjoy- 
ing herself  with  her  Ronald-boy,  instead 
of  which  I  saw  it  all  pretty  clearly  now. 
He  was  in  reality  but  a  weak  tool  in  the 
hands  of  her  mother,  who  knew  full  well 
her  powers,  and  never  hesitated  in  the  use 
to  which  she  put  them  ;  while  that  snob 
Acre  was  being  continually  thrown  in  her 
way,  because  he  had  a  handle  to  his  name 
—  and  Lady  Rockland  would  thankfully 
sell  her  daughter  to  any  one  for  an  extra 
title  or  two. 

My  work  was  cut  out  for  me,  and  I  must 
be  up  and  doing.  I  settled  to  go  out  the 
following  week  to  Biarritz,  and  there  to 
await  my  orders  from  Dolly,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  to  beg  her  mother  to  allow 
her  to  leave  Spain  and  to  join  me  on  my 
journey  homewards.  This  request  gave 
rise  to  much  indignation  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Rockland,  who  feigned  great  aston- 
ishment at  Dolly's  wish  to  leave  her  and 
her  dear  friend  Sir  Amos.  Ronald,  it 
seems,  said  nothing,  and  never  appeared 
at  the  station  to  see  her  off;  nor  did  he 
make  any  sign  of  disappointment,  nor  sor- 
row at  her  departure.  This  stung  the  poor 
child  more  than  anything  else,  and  made 
her  even  more  eager  to  get  away  from 
Spain  and  back  again  into  the  quiet, 
homely,  outdoor  life  she  loved  at  home  in 
England. 

On  Friday  the  22nd  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation at  Biarritz,  and  next  day  Dolly 
arrived  accompanied  by  her  maid,  having 
travelled  leisurely  up  vid,  Cordova  and 
Madrid.  How  overjoyed  we  were  to  see 
each  other  again!  though  I  was  shocked 
to  mark  how  pale  and  ill  my  child  was 
looking,  and  how  changed  she  was  in 
manner.  All  the  sparklf  and  joy  had  gone 
from  her,  and  she  seemed  to  have  grown 
quite  listless  and  weary.  Of  course  the 
journey  from  Seville  ;«z^/// account  for  it; 
but  I  had  grave  fears  that  even  when  the 
fatigue  had  passed,  her  sunshine  would 
not  return. 

So  it  happened  that  we  journeyed  north- 
wards together ;  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  and  joy  that  Dickie  (my  un- 
married sister  and  lifelong  companion)and 
I  welcomed  dear  Dolly  to  our  little  home 
in  high  Leicestershire,  where  she  should 
have  young  horses  to  school  and  fox-hound 
puppies  to  walk,  as  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
and  my  one  great  hope  was  that  she  would 
take  to  the  old  ways  again  and  live  down 
the  miseries  of  the  past  year.     She  cer- 
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tainly  did  improve  in  both  health  and 
spirits,  and  entered  into  all  that  I  sug- 
gested with  alacrity;  she  was  much  exer- 
cised and  very  busy  when  Hotspur  and 
Holyday  developed  distemper,  and  I  had 
an  old  chestnut  mare  called  Wild  Oats, 
whose  progeny  had  arrived  at  the  inter- 
esting ages  of  five  and  four  respectively. 
These  were  Dolly's  pet  playthings,  — 
wild  romps  they  were  ;  the  five-year-old  a 
liver-chestnut  colt  called  the  Rake,  with 
the  best  of  shoulders,  a  back  that  would 
hoist  him  over  a  town,  and  a  speck  of 
wicked  white  in  his  eye.  He  would  make 
her  a  rare  hunter  in  time;  but  he  took  a 
good  man  to  ride  him  in  the  mean  time, 
and  I  sternly  refused  to  allow  Doll  to  do 
anything  more  dangerous  than  school  him 
over  the  country  on  off  days.  The  four- 
year-old  was  a  bright  chestnut — Wild 
Agnes  by  name  —  long  and  low,  and  as 
nearly  thoroughbred  as  makes  no  mat- 
ter, active  as  a  cat,  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  looked  like  winning  a  steeplechase. 
These,  then,  were  Dolly's  toys,  and  with 
them  she  played  very  contentedly,  though 
very  often  I  used  to  lose  sight  of  her  for 
the  whole  afternoon  or  morning,  and  found 
out  afterwards  that  she  had  been  sitting 
with  some  sick  woman  or  reading  to  the 
old  people  in  the  workhouse.  She  was 
continually  amongst  the  poor,  and  they  all 
loved  her,  and  rejoiced  when  she  ap- 
peared, always  gentle  and  sympathetic, 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through 
their  grey  and  cloudy  lives.  She  used  to 
tell  me  she  never  felt  happier  than  when 
she  was  doing  some  little  act  of  kindness 
for  her  poorer  brethren,  and  she  could  not 
bear  people  to  think  a  woman  who  hunted 
must  consequently  be  unthoughtful  or 
unwomanly,  and  too  much  taken  up  with 
sport  to  trouble  about  the  little  works  of 
love  which  are  in  reality  a  woman's  great- 
est privilege  and  pleasure.  And  that 
brings  back  to  my  mind  another  scrap  of 
song  which  Dolly  used  to  sing  me :  — 

Be  good,  sweet  maid. 

And  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 

One  grand  sweet  song. 

Yes,  she  used  to  make  me  wish  I  coulddo 
"  noble  things  "  when  she  sang  that  song ; 
but  truth  to  say,  few  people  ever  even  suc- 
ceed in  dreammj^  them,  I  am  afraid. 

This  life  is  made  up  of  glimpses,and  the 
few  months  we  all  spent  together  that  win- 
ter form  one  of  the  pleasantest  glimpses  to 
which  I  now  look  back.  It  was  an  open 
winter,  and  my  horses  had  the  tact  to  keep 
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sound.  Dolly  was  enjoying  herself,  and 
beginning  to  look  better  and  more  like  her 
old  self  again.  She  used  to  come  out 
hunting  three  days  a  week;  and  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  half  so  much  when  she 
was  not  there,  for  it  did  me  good  to  see 
her  pleasure,  and  there  was  not  one  in  the 
crowd  who  could  touch  her.  She  could 
give  the  best  man  out  two  stone  and  a 
beating  on  Bold  Brennan,  the  old  dun 
horse  with  yellow  eyes  and  a  bobtail. 
Such  a  clinker  he  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
stamp,  with  a  short,  round  body  and  a  fine 
little  head.  Doll  looked  beautiful  on  him, 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them  sailing  away 
together  over  that  sea  of  grass,  flitting 
over  their  fences  with  consummate  ease 
and  understanding.  I  remember  one  run 
we  had,  when  she  gave  them  all  the  go-by. 
It  was  on  a  Tuesday;  the  meet  was  at 
Brooke  (with  the  Cottesmore),  and  there 
was  a  huge  crowd  out,  as  it  is  rather  a 
favorite  place.  It  was  a  muggy,  damp 
morning  that  smeltWkt  a  hunting-day,  and 
a  delicious  breath  of  wet  dead  leaves  rose 
from  the  ground  as  we  jogged  up,  amid 
cheery  greetings  and  good-natured  chaff, 
to  draw  Prior's  Coppice.  Doll  and  I  al- 
ways kept  away  from  our  friends  while 
hounds  were  drawing,  as  we  liked  hearing 
what  was  going  on  —  and  one  cannot  do 
that  with  two  or  three  hundred  horsemen 
talking  and  laughing  on  every  side.  So, 
as  was  our  custom,  on  that  day  we  passed 
quietly  inside  the  wood,  and  stood  silently 
waiting  in  the  ride  while  Wilson  drew  the 
covert  up-wind  towards  us.  Hark!  there 
was  a  whimper.  "  That's  right,  I'll  bet." 
Then  came  a  silence  ;  again  another  mu- 
sical throat  corroborated  the  fact  that  a 
fox  was  on  foot.  "  Hyke  to  'im,  hyke!" 
from  Joe,  and  a  crack  of  his  thong ;  then 
one  and  another  spoke  to  it,  till  all  the 
pack  joined  in  the  glorious  chorus.  What 
a  cry  !  There  was  a  rare  scent  in  the  cov- 
ert, that  was  clear.  "  Listen  !  Did  I  hear 
a  holloa  from  the  top  end?"  Yes,  there 
it  was  again  —  a  ringing  scream  from  Will 
at  the  corner,  and  followed  by  "Gone  — 
awa  —  aay ! "  as  the  hounds  crashed 
through  the  straggly  fence  and  tumbled 
into  the  ridge-and-furrow  field  beyond  — 
some  driving  on  the  line,  and  others  scor- 
ing to  the  cry  as  they  sped  away  over  the 
grass,  pointing  for  Owston.  Meanwhile 
Doll  and  I  had  secured  what  we  were 
scheming  for  —  a  good  start;  and  as  I 
stood  up  in  my  stirrups,  she  settled  herself 
down  into  her  saddle,  and  we  both  caught 
our  horses  by  the  head  and  pushed  down 
the  middle  ride  through  the  gate  at  the 
bottom,    and   were    striding  away    in    the 


wake  of  the  pack,  happily  out  of  the  throng 
of  thundering  horsemen,  who  were  has- 
tily racing  like  a  pent-up  torrent  into  the 
field  behind  us.  Away  we  went,  in  and 
out  of  the  Braunston  Lane,  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  down  the  vale  below 
into  Owston  big  wood.  I  thought  they 
were  bound  to  hang  there;  but  not  a  bit. 
They  kept  forging  on  with  a  lovely  cry 
right  through  the  wood  and  away  again 
into  the  open;  while  we  ploughed  and 
plunged  through  those  hopelessly  deep 
rides,  and  emerged  at  last  from  out  its 
depths  on  to  the  grass  once  more,  and  so 
on  over  the  top  of  Whadborough  Hill  and 
down  to  the  left  towards  Tilton.  (I  re- 
member every  field  and  every  fence  all 
through  that  run,  but  it  would  only  bore 
you  to  hear  all  the  names  of  all  the  places 
and  coverts  we  either  passed  through  or 
skirted.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  ran  into 
our  fox  just  as  he  was  entering  Cream 
Gorse  in  the  Quorn  country  ;  and  Doll  and 
I  were  the  first  two  up  at  the  finish,  and 
the  master  made  her  a  pretty  speech 
about  her  horsemanship,  and  she  turned 
for  home,  looking  really  happy  again,  with 
all  her  troubles  thrown  to  the  winds  —  for 
there  was  no  room  for  them  on  Bold 
Brennan's  short  back  —  and  we  jogged 
back  to  Palthorpe  in  high  good-humor, 
talking  the  whole  performance  over  to- 
gether (which  I  always  think  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  hunting  life). 

Time  jogged  on,  too  ;  and  though  Dolly 
never  used  to  speak  about  Ronald  St. 
Clair,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was 
still  unhappy  and  troubled  about  the  inex- 
plicable coolness  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween them.  (It  is  always  so  much  more 
healthy  and  comfortable  to  have  a  quarrel 
out,  if  there  is  to  be  a  row  ;  but  defend 
me  from  the  silent  misunderstanding  when 
both  sides  believe  the  other  in  the  wrong, 
and  neither  can  bring  themselves  to  break 
the  ice.  That  little  rift  within  the  lute  is 
the  mischief.)  She  used  to  hear  at  inter- 
vals from  her  mother,  who  wearied  her 
with  reiterations  of  the  prowess  and 
charms  of  Sir  Amos;  but  of  Ronald  — 
never  a  word.  I  once  asked  Dolly 
whether  he  was  still  at  Seville ;  but  she 
did  not  know,  and  so  the  subject  dropped. 

One  day,  as  she  and  I  were  driving  to 
the  meet  at  Ayston,  we  passed  a  couple  of 
horses  going  on. 

"Whose  are  those,  Nunky?"  asked 
Dolly.  "  I  don't  think  I  know  them,  and 
I  never  saw  the  groom  out  before." 

"  I  don't  know,  darling,"  I  replied. 
*'■  Two  of  the  best  in  England,  going  on 
for   some    young    duffer,    I    expect,   who 
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probably  won't  know  his  own  horses  when 
he  sees  them  at  the  meet."  For,  be  it 
said,  I  was  very  bitter  in  my  sentiments 
towards  the  golden  youth  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  soft  I  thought  them  ;  wanting 
in  grit  and  backbone  ;  discontented,  unless 
provided  with  a  luncheon-basket  and  end- 
less cigars,  besides  a  huge  flask  attached 
to  the  saddles  of  both  first  and  second 
horses.  They  have  the  best  horses  that 
money  can  buy,  because  they  are  not  men 
enough  to  ride  a  bad  one,  and  even  then, 
unless  the  hounds  run  fast  and  the  day  be 
fine  and  the  country  perfection,  it  "isn't 
good  enough."  Sometimes,  given  all 
these,  they  will  go  home  early  because  the 
fox  didn't  go  in  the  right  direction,  and 
"  no  one  could  be  expected  to  ride  over  a 
beastly  line  like  that."  I  have  no  sort  of 
patience  with  them  nowadays. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  On  arrival 
at  the  meet,  I  was  busying  myself  with 
Dolly's  elastics,  and  all  the  inventions  and 
devices  with  which  a  riding-habit  is 
cursed,  and  of  which  even  the  safety  skirt 
of  the  present  time  is  not  altogether  inno- 
cent. She  had  prevailed  on  me  to  let  her 
ride  the  Rake  to-day  for  a  treat,  as  the 
dun  horse  was  lame,  and  she  was  pining 
to  have  a  hunt  on  the  young  one.  As 
usual  I  gave  in  ;  but  I  felt  I  should  not  be 
happy  until  I  had  her  safely  back  at  home 
again  ;  and  so,  what  with  seeing  to  her 
curb-chain,  bit,  and  girths,  etc.,  the  strange 
horses  and  their  master  went  out  of  my 
head.  There  were  not  quite  so  many 
people  out  that  day,  and  we  kept  close  up 
to  the  hounds,  and  left  the  field  just  behind 
them  (by  way  of  soothing  the  Rake,  who 
plunged  and  fretted  if  he  had  any  one  be- 
tween himself  and  the  hounds),  so  it  was 
not  until  we  reached  the  covert-side  that 
we  looked  round  to  see  who  was  out.  Of 
course  my  eye  very  soon  lit  on  the  new- 
comer. By  Jove,  I  had  maligned  him 
when  I  made  those  disdainful  remarks  to 
Dolly  !  He  looked  like  a  workman  all 
over,  with  his  long,  thin  legs,  good  seat, 
and  fine  hands  ;  a  nice-looking  chap,  too, 
with  quick  blue  eyes,  and  a  good  firm 
mouth.  I  liked  him  involuntarily,  and  was 
just  about  to  go  up  and  make  his  acquaint- 
ance (which  mercifully  is  a  thing  one  can 
do  out  hunting),  when  I  suddenly  observed 
Dolly  turn  deadly  white,  and  look  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint.  At  the  same  time  the 
stranger's  eyes  met  hers,  and  I  saw  him 
raise  his  hat  to  her  in  a  courteous  way 
(very  unlike  the  bow  of  the  golden  youths 
I  had  been  denouncing  on  my  way  to  the 
meet).  As  he  rode  up  alongside  of  her,  it 
flashed  across    me  —  somethins:   told    me 
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instinctively — -  that  this  was  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Ronald  St.  Clair.  So  instead  of 
making  my  advances,  I  turned  and  jogged 
off  after  the  hounds,  deeming  it  better 
that  they  should  patch  up  old  scores  in 
private.  I  was  well  rewarded  when  shortly 
afterwards  dear  Doll  rode  up  to  me,  her 
face  lit  up  with  joy,  a  changed  and  radiant 
being,  exclaiming :  — 

"Oh,  Nunky,  I  am  so  thankful!  He 
didn't  mean  it,  after  all.  Just  fancy ! 
mother  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  that 
dreadful  Sir  Amos,  and  made  him  believe 
he  was  standing  in  my  way,  and  behaving 
ungenerously  !  and  that's  why  he  wasn't  a 
bit  sorry  when  I  left  Spain,  and  never 
came  to  say  good-bye.  I  never  did  feel 
so  happy  in  all  my  life.  Now  it  is  all 
cleared  up,  and  I  know  Ronald  is  the  man 
I  thought  him.  Nunky,  dear,  he  asked 
me  to  prove  1  have  forgiven  him  by  prom- 
ising.to  be  Mrs.  Ronald.  Don't  you  think 
I  had  better  say  yes.''  " 

I  think  she  had  answered  that  question 
for  herself  before  she  ever  asked  it  of  me, 
for  I  never  saw  two  happier-looking  trans- 
formations than  she  and  Ronald  were  halt 
an  hour  later  when  hounds  found  their  fox 
in  Wardly  Wood,  and  ran  through  Ayston 
Spinny  on  towards  Manton.  I  was  a  good 
deal  taken  up  watching  how  the  Rake  com- 
ported himself,  for  though  he  had  been 
schooled  over  fences,  and  jumped  like  a 
sky-rocket,  he  had  never  seen  hounds  be- 
fore. That  he  was  a  handful,  I  could  see. 
Mad  keen,  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  fence  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  somehow, 
and  as  long  as  he  got  into  the  same  field 
with  the  hounds,  how  he  got  there  mattered 
little  to  him.  A  slashing  fencer,  if  he 
would  only  take  time;  but  the  sight  of; 
hounds  seemed  to  have  sent  him  crazy. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  with  anxiety 
for  Dolly's  safety,  but  she  was  enjoying 
herself  hugely,  and  riding  the  violent  little 
brute  as  only  one  in  a  thousand  could  have 
handled  him.  We  had  been  running 
pretty  fast  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
having  turned  short  to  the  left  from  Man- 
ton,  were  now  sailing  along  the  greensward 
of  Oakham  pastures  by  the  back  of  the 
Grange.  It  looked  as  if  our  fox  had  made 
his  point  for  Ranksborough,  Dolly  was 
well  up  to  the  front,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  hounds,  and  riding  her  own  line. 
We  were  coming  to  a  blackish-looking 
bullfinch,  with  a  ditch  on  the  take-off  side, 
and  I  noticed  that  all  the  field  bore  away 
to  the  right,  though  the  hounds  kept  fleet- 
ing on  straight  ahead.  Wilson,  whil 
turning,  still  kept  his  eye  on  the  leading 
hounds,  and  in  doing  so  he  caught  sighl 
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of  Dolores  sailing  behind  them  straight 
for  the  fence.  He  instantly  halloaed  to 
her,  "This  way,  miss  ;  you  can't  get  over 
there  !"  and  immediately  a  dozen  voices 
raised  the  cry  of  "  Hold  hard  !  this  way." 
All  to  no  avail.  The  Rake  was  tearing 
and  lunging  wildly  at  his  bridle;  he  would 
take  no  denial,  though  he  was  only  half 
looking  at  the  fence  in  his  anxiety  not  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  hounds.  Dolly 
knew  her  only  chance  lay  in  sitting  quite 
still  with  her  hands  down.  She  did  not 
like  the  way  her  horse  was  going  at  the 
fence,  and  the  last  four  strides  was  a  wild 
rush  with  his  head  in  the  air.  He  took 
off  with  the  wrong  leg,  and  I  heard  a 
sounding  crash  as  he  caught  his  fore  legs 
in  the  binder,  and  fell  with  his  chest 
against  the  oaken  ox-rail  which  stood  three 
feet  away  from  the  fence  on  the  landing 
side.  That  finished  it,  for  the  impetus 
with  which  he  was  going  sent  him  against 
it  with  such  force  that  he  turned  a  complete 
somersault,  and  lay  there  with  his  head 
doubled  under  him,  and  a  broken  neck. 
Good  heavens,  what  a  ghastly  fall !  I  gal- 
loped for  my  life  to  the  spot  where  poor 
Doily  was  lying  crushed  and  senseless 
under  the  Rake's  dead  body.  (A  man 
could  not  have  saved  himself  from  a  fall 
like  that  —  how  much  less  a  woman,  handi- 
capped as  she  is  with  pommel  and  habit !) 
It  makes  me  feel  sick  and  giddy  now  when 
I  think  of  it.  There  were  many  willing 
hands,  and  we  extricated  her  at  last,  and 
got  her  home  as  well  as  we  could  in  a 
borrowed  carriage.  I  remember  at  the 
time  wondering  how  it  was  that  Ronald 
had  not  helped  to  get  her  out.  When  I 
came  to  think  of  it,  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  beginning  of  the  run.  I  found 
out  all  that  two  hours  later,  when  I  was 
standing  miserably  at  home  awaiting  the 
<loctor's  verdict.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
horse  galloping  up  the  gravel  outside. 
Poor  Ronald  —  for  it  was  he,  almost 
speechless  with  apprehension  —  had  come 
to  find  out  what  had  happened.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  lost  a  shoe  early  in 
the  run,  and  had  gone  off  to  Oakham  to 
get  another  put  on.  In  riding  across  the 
fields  that  we  had  passed  ("spooring"  our 
foot-tracks),  he  came  upon  a  small  crowd 
of  people  standing  round  the  dead  body  of 
a  horse,  whose  crushed  saddle  and  broken 
pommels  told  their  woful  tale. 

With  horror  the  poor  boy  recognized 
the  Rake,  and  as  nobody  seemed  able  to 
give  him  any  definite  information  as  to 
what  had  happened,  he  turned,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  straight  to  my 
house. 


Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  doctor  came 
down,  looking  very  grave.  I  saw  at  once 
by  his  face  that  there  was  no  hope.  When 
I  asked  him  he  shook  his  head,  and  said 
that  although  she  might  linger  on  for  a 
time,  she  could  never  recover,  for  her 
spine  was  injured  beyond  all  hope. 

My  God  !  and  had  it  come  to  this  ?  Just 
as  the  cup  of  happiness  had  reached  her 
poor  little  lips,  must  it  be  dashed  ruth- 
lessly away  ?  Only  that  very  morning  had 
she  blossomed  once  more  into  the  joyous, 
sunny  girl,  through  the  newly  found  hap- 
piness of  knowing  her  lover  strong  and 
true,  and  now  —  a  very  few  hours  later  — 
she  was  lying  hurt  unto  death,  with  no 
more  hope  of  health  or  love  or  life.  (No, 
not  of  love,  for  that  we  lavished  on  her 
a  thousand  times  the  more.)  I  asked 
Ronald  to  stay  with  us  ;  poor  boy  !  I  knew 
he  could  never  rest  if  he  were  not  in  the 
same  house,  and  ever  ready  to  do  her 
behests,  and  ease  her  pain  with  his  tender, 
loving  care. 

It  seemed  strange  irony  of  fate  that  the 
days  of  Dolly's  death  should  have  been 
among  the  happiest  of  her  life;  but  so  it 
was,  for  she  had  found  that  which  she  had 
lost  —  her  faith  in  the  man  she  loved. 

Ronald  and  I  watched  over  her,  and 
hardly  ever  left  her  side  during  those  last 
three  months.  She  never  complained,  but 
said  she  was  quite  happy  with  me  and 
Ronny  as  her  nurses.  We  often  used  to 
have  what  she  called  "big  talks,"  and  it 
was  then  that  I  used  to  partially  under- 
stand what  a  beautiful  nature  hers  was, 
and  why  it  was  that  she  could  impart  that 
longing  after  all  that  is  pure  and  good 
through  her  very  voice  when  she  sang  to 
us;  for  I  believe  that  her  soul  had  lived 
in  heaven  all  through  her  life,  and  now  the 
time  had  come  when  she  should  join  it 
th^re. 

So  she  quietly  passed  away  one  twilight 
evening  in  May  just  thirteen  years  ago. 
She  was  lying  on  her  sofa,  with  the  cool 
breath  of  spring  softly  sighing  through 
the  open  window,  her  head  resting  on 
Ronald's  arm,  and  her  dear  little  brown 
hand  in  mine,  while  the  one  other  creature 
she  loved  best  sat  mournfully  at  her  feet, 
waiting  with  wistful  eyes  for  her  to  get  up 
and  take  him  out  for  a  run.  (Poor  old 
Ben  !  he  only  dimly  understood  that  those 
days  could  never  come  again.)  We  had 
been  talking  over  our  ideas  of  "life  and 
death,  and  that  vast  forever."  I  remem- 
ber her  saying  she  thought  our  lives  were 
partly  planned  for  us  by  Providence  ;  that 
when  we  are  born  we  are  each  fitted  out 
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with  a  little  map,  with  only  big  mountains 
and  great  rivers  already  marked  out,  while 
the  little  hills  and  brooks  and  towns  we 
are  left  to  fill  in  for  ourselves.  It  had 
never  struck  me  before ;  but  I  think,  after 
all,  it  was  pretty  near  the  mark.  That 
evening  comes  back  to  me  very  distinctly. 
I  remember,  too,  her  saying  that  kindness 
and  charity  always  seemed  to  her  a  better 
religion  than  only  taking  care  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  the 
afternoons  setting  to  work  to  crab  the 
complexions  or  the  clothes  of  the  people 
who  occupied  the  pew  in  front ;  and  she 
quoted  two  little  lines,  which  have  re- 
mained in  my  heart  ever  since  :  — 

'Tis  not  enough  to  mourn  our  sins  —  'tis  but 

one  step  to  heaven  ; 
When  we  are  kind  to  others^  then  we  know 

ourselves  forgiven. 

All  her  words  keep  coming  back  to  me 
to-night,  and  I  can  hear  the  little  scraps 
of  song  she  used  to  croon  to  me  and 
Ronald. 

Poor  Ronald!  "The  summer's  night 
was  a  winter's  day"  indeed  to  him,  after 
she  had  gone  gently  to  sleep  in  his  arms, 
only  to  wake  on  the  other  side  of  that 
narrow  stream  where  her  Daddy  had 
been  waiting  to  welcome  home  his  own 
darling  "  Dolly." 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  FLOATING  REPUBLIC. 

PART  I. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  the  rise  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable communities  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  times.  We  refer  to  the  cele- 
brated association  commonly  known  as 
the  Buccaneers,  or,  as  they  preferred  to 
designate  themselves,  "  The  Brethren  of 
the  Coast."  This  organization,  at  first 
few  in  number  and  comparatively  harm- 
less, was  destined  to  grow  to  such  formi- 
dable dimensions  as  to  prove  the  most 
persistent  enemy  and  relentless  foe  which 
Spain  —  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  power 
—  had  to  encounter  in  her  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  New  World. 

The  original  home  of  the  Buccaneers 
was  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  pursued  the 
peaceful  avocation  of  hunters  of  the 
wild  cattle  with  which  that  island  then 
abounded.  The  encampments  or  villages 
where  they  smoked  or  otherwise  prepared 
the  meat  and  hides  were  known  as  "bou- 


cans,"  hence  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
the  term  "  Boucanier  "  or  Buccaneer. 

For  many  years  they  prosecuted  their 
rude  trade  without  interference,  but  about 
the  year  1660,  the  Spaniards  (to  whom  the 
island  belonged),  jealous  of  their  prosperit}- 
and  increasing  numbers,  resolved  to  drive 
them  from  the  island  altogether.  This 
policy  turned  out  to  be  a  fatal  one,  as  it 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  renowned  brotherhood  which 
was  probably  the  chief  factor  in  depriving 
Spain  of  her  valuable  trade  with  her 
American  colonies. 

At  first  the  Spaniards  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  and  many  small 
bodies  of  the  hunters  were  waylaid  and 
massacred.  Soon,  however,  the  Bucca- 
neers adopted  precautions  for  their  safety, 
and  only  ventured  abroad  in  numerous  and 
well-armed  detachments.  When  forced  to 
fight  they  defended  themselves  with  such 
determination  as  to  generally  beat  off  the 
Spaniards,  although  the  latter  seldom 
risked  an  attack  unless  they  were  in 
considerably  superior  numbers.  The 
Buccaneers  at  this  time  were  principally 
Frenchmen,  and  their  countrymen  in  Tor- 
tugas  (a  neighboring  island)  speedily  came 
to  their  assistance.  Seeing  affairs  be- 
coming more  serious  than  they  had  antici- 
pated, and  despairing  of  success  by  their 
own  efforts,  the  Spanish  authorities  ap- 
plied to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  assistance. 
Van  Delmof,  a  famous  officer  who  had 
acquired  considerable  renown  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  at  once  despatched  with 
large  reinforcements.  He  reached  St. 
Domingo  in  1663,  and  at  once  began  hos- 
tilities. With  a  body  of  five  hundred 
picked  men  he  marched  on  Savannah, 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Buc- 
caneers. Although  only  numbering  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
hunters  resolved  to  meet  him,  which  they 
did,  and  after  a  stubborn  fight  utterly 
routed  the  Spaniards,  with  the  loss  of 
Van  Delmof  and  many  of  his  men. 

This  unexpected  defeat  completely  de- 
moralized the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
they  resolved  to  adopt  other  tactics.  They 
again  recurred  to  their  plan  of  only  attack- 
ing small  parties  when  they  themselves 
were  in  superior  numbers,  and  for  some 
time  a  war  of  extermination  on  both  sides 
was  waged.  At  last  the  Spaniards,  de- 
spairing of  ridding  themselves  of  their 
foes  by  fair  fight,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  means  of  livelihood, 
and  organized  a  general  hunt  throujrhout 
the  island,  and  in  course  of  time  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  race  of  wild  cattle.    Theii 
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means  of  subsistence  being  gone,  many 
of  the  Buccaneers  joined  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  other  islands,  but  the 
greater  number,  scorning  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  animated  with  intense  hatred  of 
their  enemies  the  Spaniards,  sought,  and 
speedily  obtained,  a  means  of  prosecuting 
their  projects  of  vengeance. 

For  some  years  previously  the  West 
Indian  seas  had  been  infested  by  numerous 
sea-robbers  or  pirates,  who  lurked  about 
the  bays  and  lagoons  of  the  numerous 
islands,  from  which  they  sallied  forth  in 
their  boats  and  canoes,  attacking  indis- 
criminately all  vessels  they  could  come 
across.  They  called  themselves  Filibus- 
ters or  Freebooters,  and  with  these  the 
Buccaneers  now  joined  themselves  and 
formed  that  terrible  scourge  of  Spain, 
"  The  Brethren  of  the  Coast."  This  so- 
ciety, small  as  it  was  in  its  beginning, 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  lawless  spirits 
of  nearly  every  European  country,  that 
its  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  it  grew 
into  such  importance  as  to  merit  the  title 
of  a  veritable  "Floating  Republic." 

A  regular  code  of  laws  and  regulations 
was  instituted,  and  every  Buccaneer  had 
to  swear  obedience  to  them  on  his  joining 
the  association.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  a  few  of  these  rules  to  show  the 
nature  of  this  remarkable  brotherhood. 

Perfect  equality  was  established,  and 
every  one  had  an  equal  vote  in  all  questions 
affecting  the  society.  To  prevent  discord, 
no  female  was  allowed  on  board  ship,  and 
if  any  one  broke  this  rule,  the  punishment 
was  death.  Deserting  one's  ship,  or  one's 
post  during  an  engagement,  was  also  a 
capital  offence.  Stealing  was  punished 
with  great  severity,  generally  by  "  maroon- 
ing"—  i.e.^  abandonment  on  a  desert  isle, 
with  a  little  powder  and  shot  and  a  flask 
of  water.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  jury.  If  any  dispute  arose 
on  shipboard,  its  settlement  was  deferred 
until  their  return  to  port,  when  the  pistol 
or  cutlass  decided.  Every  man  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  arms  in  efficient  order, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  them  took  great  pride 
in  their  weapons,  ;^2o  or  ^30  being  some- 
times given  for  a  pair  of  pistols. 

AH  lights  were  to  be  put  out  on  board 
ship  at  eight  o'clock,  and  no  gambling  was 
permitted  on  board.  This  last  law,  how- 
ever, was  little  observed  latterly,  and 
scenes  of  gambling  and  debauchery  were 
common.  A  regular  scale  of  indemnities 
was  allowed  for  various  disablements  in 
action.  For  the  loss  of  the  right  arm,  six 
hundred  piastres  *  or  six  slaves  ;   left  arm  | 

*  A  piastre  was  worth  about  35.  srf'. 


or  right  leg,  five  hundred  piastres  or  five 
slaves  ;  left  leg,  four  hundred  piastres;  an 
eye  or  finger,  one  hundred  piastres  or  one 
slave.  All  booty  was  divided  into  proper 
shares;  the  captain  got  six  shares;  the 
other  officers,  three  or  two,  according  to 
rank ;  and  all  others,  one  share  each. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  scale  of  re- 
wards for  meritorious  actions,  such  as 
hauling  down  an  enemy's  flag,  obtaining 
news  of  a  valuable  prize  or  of  an  enemy's 
movements,  etc.  Before  proceeding  on 
an  expedition,  each  man  swore  on  the 
Bible  or  the  crucifix  not  to  conceal  the 
smallest  portion  of  spoil,  and  he  who 
broke  his  oath  was  banished  from  the 
brotherhood.  Although  constantly  occu- 
pied in  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  rapine, 
they  had  a  great  respect  for  the  outward 
forms  of  religion  ;  and,  unlikely  though  it 
looks,  it  is  no  less  a  well-substantiated 
fact,  that,  before  an  engagement,  these 
lawless  men  actually  were  in  the  habit  of 
praying  to  God  to  grant  them  the  victory 
and  a  rich  prize  ! 

At  this  period  England  and  France 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  Spain  ; 
consequently,  at  first,  a  sort  of  legality 
was  accorded  to  their  depredations.  Let- 
ters of  marque  were  easily  obtained^ 
though  the  truth  is,  the  Buccaneers  did 
not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
lawfulness  of  their  proceedings.  Many 
men  of  good  family  joined  them,  attracted 
by  the  excitement  of  a  roving  life,  coupled 
with  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nation,  whose 
atrocious  conduct  to  the  native  inhabitants 
of  their  American  colonies  was  beginning 
to  be  known,  and  aroused  an  almost  uni- 
versal feeling  of  horror  and  indignation. 

The  first  Freebooters  were  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  numbers,  but  after 
their  union  with  the  Buccaneers,  they 
soon  grew  in  importance.  The  open 
boats  with  which  their  first  successes 
were  achieved  were  soon  abandoned  for 
the  larger  vessels  they  captured,  and  as 
they  increased  in  strength  they  became 
more  enterprising.  They  scoured  the  seas 
in  all  directions,  and  the  Spanish  com- 
merce in  these  parts  was  in  danger  of 
total  annihilation.  Several  large  war-ships 
were  sent  out  from  Spain  to  protect  its 
merchantmen,  but  all  their  efforts  had 
little  effect  in  putting  down  the  ravages 
of  the  Buccaneers.  Favored  as  the  latter 
were  by  other  nations,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  prizes  and 
obtaining  fresh  supplies  for  further  expe- 
ditions. As  their  prey  in  the  West  Indian 
seas  became  scarcer  and  more  cautious, 
thev  ventured  forih  on  vovajres  of  longer 
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duration.  The  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  even  the  East  Indies,  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
spirits  amongst  them.  The  West  Indian 
islands,  however,  continued  their  head- 
quarters and  favorite  recruiting  ground. 
The  islands  of  Tortugas,  St.  Christopher, 
and  Jamaica  being  their  principal  resorts. 

Among  their  numerous  chieftains,  a 
native  of  Dieppe,  Pierre-le-Grand  (as  he 
was  called)  was  one  of  the  first  Buccaneers 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  by  his  brilliant 
actions  and  conspicuous  bravery.  Em- 
barking with  a  crew  of  twenty-eight  men 
in  an  open  boat,  Pierre  cruised  about  for 
some  time  without  success.  At  last,  while 
off  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  a 
Spanish  barque  hove  in  sight.  She  was 
well  armed  with  several  guns,  and  had  a 
crew  of  two  hundred  men  ;  but  the  Buc- 
caneers, rendered  desperate  by  their 
hitherto  want  of  success,  resolved  to  at- 
tack. They  all  swore  to  conquer  or  die, 
and,  rapidly  running  their  frail  bark  along- 
side, swarmed  on  board  the  Spaniard  with 
pistol  and  cutlass  as  their  sole  weapons. 
Before  boarding,  they  took  the  precaution 
of  scuttling  their  boat,  so  that  retreat  was 
impossible.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise.  The  few  armed 
sailors  on  deck  were  speedily  killed  or 
driven  below.  Pierre  himself  and  some 
of  his  crew  made  for  the  cabin,  where 
they  found  the  captain  and  officers,  and 
speedily  made  them  prisoners.  The  ship 
was  richly  laden  with  treasure,  and  Pierre 
and  his  men  found  themselves  enriched  at 
one  lucky  stroke. 

Successes  like  this  speedily  roused 
other  Buccaneers  to  similar  deeds.  Pierre 
Frangois,  a  native  of  Dunkirk,  Barthelemy 
Portugues,  Roche  the  Brazilian,  and  Mon- 
bars"the  Destroyer,"  were  some  of  their 
more  famous  leaders.  The  latter  was  a 
young  French  gentleman  of  good  family. 
Animated  by  intense  hatred  of  the  Span- 
iards and  their  atrocious  cruelties,  he  re- 
solved to  spend  his  life  in  punishing  their 
enormities.  Selling  his  patrimony  he 
fitted  out  a  ship  and  joined  the  Bucca- 
neers, and  became  one  of  their  boldest 
and  most  resolute  captains.  He  spared 
no  Spaniard  whom  he  found  in  arms,  and 
so  earned  his  sodrzguef  oi  "  the  Destroyer." 

Many  others  professed  like  principles, 
but  the  love  of  a  roving  career  and  the 
prospect  of  rapid  enrichment  was  the 
great  cause  of  attraction  to  the  numerous 
desperadoes  who  now  flocked  to  join  the 
brotherhood  from  all  parts.  Things  grew 
to  such  a  pass  that  the  Spanish  flag  was 
almost  driven   from  these   seas,  but   the 


Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the 
idea  that,  if  no  booty  was  afforded  the 
Buccaneers,  they  would  gradually  become 
extinct  through  want  of  plunder  and  inac- 
tivity. They  little  knew  the  sort  of  men 
they  had  to  reckon  with  ;  instead  of  being 
discouraged,  they  were  only  spurred  to 
still  greater  and  more  daring  enterprises. 
Seeing  their  prey  was  no  longer  to  be 
found  on  the  seas,  they  resolved  not  to 
confine  their  expeditions  to  maritime  ones, 
but  boldly  conceived  the  idea  of  following 
their  enemies  on  shore. 

Lewis  Scott,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  to  plan  and  carry  out  successfully  one 
of  these  remarkable  enterprises.  The  city 
of  St.  Francis  in  Campeachy  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attack.  Making  a  sudden  de- 
scent, he  surprised  the  town  and  pillaged 
it;  then,  before  leaving,  he  threatened 
to  reduce  it  to  ashes  unless  a  heavy  con- 
tribution was  paid  him.  This  the  inhab- 
itants did,  and,  re-embarking  with  his 
treasure,  he  set  sail  and  arrived  safely  at 
Jamaica,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  it. 

He  was  followed  by  another  famous 
corsair,  John  Davis,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
who  succeeded  in  an  action  which  is 
certainly  almost  unrivalled  in  audacity. 
With  one  ship  and  ninety  men  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  landed  not 
far  from  the  opulent  city  of  Grenada.  He 
left  his  ship  in  the  care  of  ten  men,  and 
embarking  the  rest  in  three  canoes,  rowed 
up  the  river  towards  the  town,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Indian  who  bore  no  good- 
will to  the  Spaniards.  Passing  themselves 
off  as  fishermen  they  were  allowed  to  land, 
and  at  once  cut  down  the  few  soldiers  who 
opposed  them.  It  was  night  when  they 
reached  the  city,  and  their  guide  conducted 
them  to  the  houses  of  the  richest  inhab- 
itants, which  they  broke  into  and  pillaged. 
Other  parties  plundered  the  churches, 
which  were  exceedingly  rich,  and  before 
the  townspeople  were  thoroughly  aroused 
and  recovered  from  their  surprise  and 
alarm,  the  Buccaneers  had  their  booty 
safe  on  board  their  canoes.  Being  too 
few  in  number  to  risk  an  engagement,  they 
took  to  their  oars  and  regained  their  ship 
in  safety.  They  had  secured  an  immense 
treasure  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  valua- 
bles, which  they  disposed  of  at  Jamaica 
for  a  very  large  sum. 

To  give  even  a  short  account  of  the 
various  Buccaneer  chieftains  who  signal- 
ized themselves  above  their  fellows  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like  this.  We 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  record- 
ing the  actions  of  one  or  two  who  stand 
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out   conspicuously  in   the   annals   of  the 
freebooters. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Buccaneers  in  their  more  exten- 
sive enterprises  was  a  Frenchman  known 
as  "  Olonnois."  He  came  from  Sables 
d'Olonne  in  Poictou,  hence  the  origin  of 
the  only  name  by  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  known. 

This  renowned  captain  was  originally 
one  of  the  hunters  of  wild  cattle  in  St. 
Domingo,  but  his  boldness  and  personal 
courage  attracting  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Tortugas,  he  was  induced  to 
embark  on  a  cruising  adventure.  After 
several  minor  enterprises,  all  characterized 
by  great  daring  and  success,  Olonnois  de- 
termined to  embark  upon  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  operations.  He  associated  him- 
self with  an  army  officer  of  the  name  of 
De  Basco,  who  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  military  affairs.  These  two  cap- 
tains succeeded  in  collecting  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wildest  characters 
in  the  West  Indies.  Then  they  embarked 
in  eight  small  ships  armed  with  a  few  light 
guns.  Shortly  after  setting  out  they  at- 
tacked and  captured  a  Spanish  vessel, 
heavily  laden  with  valuable  merchandise, 
besides  silver  and  precious  stones  to  a 
large  amount.  Emboldened  by  success, 
and  having  ample  confidence  in  their  com- 
mander, the  adventurers  were  ready  to 
follow  him  anywhere.  Olonnois  accord- 
ingly disclosed  the  vast  project  he  con- 
templated. This  was  no  less  than  a 
descent  on  the  province  of  Venezuela  and 
the  pillage  of  its  principal  cities.  Mara- 
caibo  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  This 
city  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  large 
lake,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  defended 
by  a  strong  fort,  armed  with  seventeen 
cannon,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  commandant 
of  the  fort  having  notice  of  the  Bucca- 
neers' approach,  sent  out  a  large  detach- 
ment to  reconnoitre.  The  freebooters 
landed  at  some  distance  below  the  fort, 
and  meeting  with  the  detachment  they 
utterly  routed  it,  and  at  once  attacked  the 
fort  itself. 

In  four  hours  it  was  taken,  notwithstand- 
ing the  facts  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
assailants  only  being  armed  with  swords 
and  pistols.  The  capture  of  the  fort  hav- 
ing cleared  the  passage  of  the  river,  the 
fleet  sailed  up  to  the  city,  where  the  great- 
est consternation  prevailed.  Many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  escaped  in  boats  to 
the  town  of  Gibraltar,  forty  leagues  dis- 
tant, while  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighboring  woods.     To  their  unbounded 
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disgust,  the  Buccaneers  found  the  most  im- 
portant townspeople  had  absconded  with 
their  most  valuable  treasures.  Parties 
were  sent  out  in  pursuit,  and  several  of 
the  fugitives  were  taken  and  put  to  the 
torture  to  make  them  confess  where  their 
treasures  were  hid.  These  barbarous 
measures  had  little  effect,  and  after  a  stay 
of  fifteen  days  at  Maracaibo,  Olonnois 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar.  This 
city,  however,  being  forewarned,  was  bet- 
ter prepared  for  resistance,  and  several 
earthworks  were  thrown  up  and  other 
preparations  made  to  give  the  plunderers 
a  warm  reception. 

In  three  days  after  leaving  Maracaibo 
the  fleet  arrived  off  Gibraltar,  but,  on  see- 
ing the  strong  defences,  the  Buccaneers 
were  disheartened  and  refused  to  attack. 
Olonnois  called  a  council  of  war  and  ad- 
dressed his  men  as  follows  :  "We  cannot 
dissemble,"  said  he,  "  that  the  success  of 
our  project  is  opposed  by  many  difficul- 
ties. The  enemy  have  had  time  to  put 
themselves  on  the  defensive;  they  have 
many  soldiers,  numerous  cannon,  and 
doubtless  plenty  of  ammunition.  But 
never  mind,  comrades,  this  is  of  little 
consequence.  We  must  conduct  ourselves 
like  brave  men.  A  rich  booty  is  awaiting 
us;  fix  your  eyes  on  your  chieftains  and 
follow  their  examples.  Many  a  time  with 
inferior  forces  we  have  conquered  far  more 
numerous  enemies  than  those  in  this 
town  ;  and,  after  all,  remember  the  more 
they  are  the  greater  will  be  our  glory  and 
the  richer  our  reward." 

This  address  had  the  desired  effect  of 
arousing  their  lagging  enthusiasm,  and  all 
swore  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead 
them. 

Olonnois  replied  :  "  Then  prepare  to  fol- 
low me;  but  remember  what  you  have  to 
do.  Whoever  from  this  moment  displays 
the  least  fear  dies  by  my  own  hand  !" 

Next  morning  before  sunrise  four  hun- 
dred men  disembarked,  each  armed  with 
a  short  sabre  or  cutlass,  brace  of  pistols, 
and  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition.  Sol- 
emnly shaking  each  other  by  the  hand,  the 
devoted  band  began  their  advance  upon 
the  city.  Getting  entangled  in  a  marshy 
wood,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  deci- 
mated by  the  Spanish  artillery,  but  at 
last  extricated  themselves  by  cutting  down 
branches  of  trees  and  advancing  upon 
these.  Many  fell,  exhorting  their  com- 
rades to  press  on  to  victory,  and  when  they 
at  length  reached  the  solid  ground,  they 
hoped  to  advance  with  less  difficulty.  To 
their  dismay  they  were  at  once  exposed  to 
tht    fire   from   another  battery  of  twenty 
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guns.  This  played  fell  havoc  in  their 
ranks,  and  they  were  obliged  most  reluc- 
tantly to  retreat.  Olonnois  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
the  first  fort,  but  without  ladders  it  was 
impossible  to  scale  the  bastions.  All 
seemed  lost;  but  their  intrepid  chieftain 
retained  his  wits  and  resorted  to  stratagem. 
Sounding  a  general  retreat  he  retired  to 
the  adjoining  wood,  and  was  successful  in 
drawing  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fort  in 
pursuit.  The  scene  now  changed  ;  turning 
on  their  pursuers,  the  Buccaneers  furiously 
attacked  the  Spaniards.  Hand  to  hand  on 
firm  ground,  the  latter  had  no  chance  with 
the  exasperated  freebooters.  In  this 
bloody  engagement  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred Spaniards  were  killed,  while  the  Buc- 
caneers lost  forty  dead  and  sixty-eight 
wounded.  The  other  fort  was  surrendered 
on  condition  of  the  lives  of  the  garrison 
being  spared,  and  the  city  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rovers.  Neither  Olonnois  nor  De 
Basco  was  wounded,  but  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  officers,  including  their  com- 
mander, met  an  honorable  death. 

The  city  was  now  given  up  to  indiscrim- 
inate plunder,  and  everything  that  was 
valuable  and  capable  of  being  carried  off 
was  collected  together  in  one  vast  heap. 

For  four  weeks  the  dreadful  work  went 
on.  Scenes  of  brutal  violence  were  of 
daily,  ay,  hourly  occurrence,  and  numbers 
were  subjected  to  the  most  atrocious  tor- 
tures to  wring  from  them  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiding-places  of  their  own  or  their 
neighbors'  riches.  Many  poor  wretches 
succumbed  to  the  torture,  and  others  per- 
ished of  privation,  as  their  ferocious  con- 
querors appropriated  all  the  provisions 
that  remained  in  the  town. 

At  last,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  caused  by  their  excesses  and  the 
disease  bred  by  the  immense  number  of 
dead  bodies  allowed  to  remain  unburied, 
the  Buccaneers  resolved  to  depart.  Olon- 
nois, insatiable  in  his  desire  for  plunder, 
wanted  to  march  forty  leagues  inland  to 
the  city  of  Merida,  but  his  men  positively 
refused  to  proceed  on  such  a  reckless  en- 
terprise. They  agreed  to  return  to  Mara- 
caibo,  to  which  city  the  inhabitants  had 
returned.  Before  leaving  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, Olonnois  sent  messengers  into  the 
woods  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  to  inform  them  that,  unless 
they  provided  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
piastres  within  two  days,  he  would  reduce 
the  town  to  ashes.  The  money  not  arriv- 
ing, the  city  was  set  on  fire  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  consumed.  The  Spaniards 
then  made  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  de- 


manded, and  the  flames  were  extinguished^ 
and  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  money 
the  Buccaneers  departed. 

The  dismay  of  the  people  of  Maracaibo 
at  the  return  of  the  plunderers  may  be 
imagined.  A  ransom  of  thirty  thousand 
piastres  was  demanded,  under  the  penalty, 
in  case  of  refusal,  of  a  fresh  plunder  of  the 
town  and  afterwards  its  total  destruction. 
The  Spaniards  made  an  offer  of  twenty 
thousand  piastres  and  five  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  which  was  accepted,  and  while 
the  sum  was  being  raised  the  Buccaneers 
amused  themselves  in  plundering  the  vari- 
ous churches,  carrying  off  everything  of 
the  least  value,  even  to  the  bells.  Their 
object,  they  said,  was  not  pillage,  but^zV/y, 
as  they  intended  founding  a  chapel  on  the 
island  of  Torti^gas  !  In  a  few  days  the 
ransom  was  forthcoming,  and  they  set 
sail  for  the  small  island  of  Avache,  off  the 
south  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  where  they 
proceeded  to  divide  their  booty  ;  the  shares 
of.  the  dead  being,  carefully  set  aside  for 
their  relatives  or  friends. 

Not  including  the  value  of  the  church 
plate,  etc.,  the  whole  plunder  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  piastres.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  their  favorite  headquarters, 
Tortugas,  where  they  found  two  French 
vessels  laden  with  brandy,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  produce  of  their  great  dangers 
and  bloodshed  was  spent  in  revelry. 

Unable  to  rest,  Olonnois  was  soon  again 
preparing  another  expedition,  and  set  out 
once  more  with  a  fieet  of  six  ships,  with 
crews  numbering  in  all  seven  hundred 
men,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  on 
board  his  own  vessel.  His  plan  was  to 
return  to  Nicaragua,  but  contrary  winds 
drove  him  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Running  short  of  provisions,  they  pillaged 
several  villages,  but  failed  to  supply  their 
needs.  Arriving  at  Puerto  Cavello,  a 
town  with  a  large  trade  in  various  kinds  of 
produce,  they  landed,  and  having  sacked 
the  town,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  as  usual 
tortured  the  principal  inhabitants  to  make 
them  confess  where  their  valuables  were 
to  be  found.  Olonnois  then  took  three 
hundred  men  and  set  out  for  the  town  of 
San  Pedro,  twelve  leagues  distant.  He 
arrived  there  after  encountering  great 
hardships  and  severe  fighting,  and  ioui). 
the  town  strongly  fortified,  one  of  th^- 
principal  defences  being  a  prickly  hedge, 
which  (as  the  Buccaneers  were  mostly 
barefooted  and  clad  only  in  shirt  and 
trousers)  proved  a  formidable  obstacle. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  proceeded 
to  the  assault  with  all  their  usual  dcternu- 
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nation,  and  after  four  hours'  fighting  the 
defenders  agreed  to  capitulate  in  'two 
hours'  time.  This  truce  the  Buccaneers 
honorably  observed,  although  they  could 
see  the  Spaniards  occupying  the  time  in 
making  off  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.  No  sooner  had  the  two  hours 
elapsed  than  Olonnois  ordered  a  pursuit, 
and  numbers  were  secured  and  brought 
back. 

Again  Olonnois  attempted  to  engage 
his  forces  in  an  exceedingly  rash  expedi- 
tion. He  proposed  to  send  for  the  rest  of 
his  men  and  march  to  Guatemala,  a  large 
and  opulent  city  with  a  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men.  Much  to  his  mortification 
his  comrades  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and 
after  sixteen  days'  sojourn  in  San  Pedro 
they  departed  and  regained  their  ships. 
Being  still  short  of  provisions,  Olonnois 
was  forced  to  spend  a  considerable  time 
cruising  about  supplying  his  wants  at  the 
various  islands.  When  off  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  he  got  news  of  a  ship  from  Spain 
with  a  very  valuable  cargo.  Olonnois  had 
got  separated  from  his  other  vessels  when 
he  came  up  with  the  Spanish  galleon,  but, 
with  his  usual  intrepidity,  at  once  prepared 
for  action.  The  Spaniard  this  time  proved 
too  hard  a  nut  to  crack  for  the  Buccaneers. 
She  carried  fifty-six  guns  to  his  twenty- 
two,  and  had  three  hundred  soldiers  on 
board,  and  after  a  stubborn  fight  succeeded 
In  beating  off  the  pirates.  Olonnois  was 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  deprived  of  his 
prey,  however,  and  a  fog  coming  on  he 
filled  four  boats  with  his  most  desperate 
fighters  and  took  the  command  in  person. 
Coming  up  unperceived,  they  quickly 
clambered  on  board  the  galleon,  and  took 
her  after  a  stubborn  resistance. 

The  Buccaneers'  disgust  may  be  imag- 
ined when  it  was  found  that  the  most  val- 
uable part  ot  the  cargo  had  been  already 
landed. 

Discontentment  was  now  apparent  in 
the  ranks  of  the  freebooters,  their  voyage 
having  hitherto  been  a  comparative  failure 
in  point  of  plunder.  Hard  fighting  they 
had  had  in  plenty,  but  unless  this  was 
accompanied  by  lots  of  piastres  they  soon 
got  tired  of  it. 

Olonnois  again  proposed  the  expedition 
to  Guatemala,  but  the  others  refused,  and 
two  of  his  chief  captains,  Moses  Van  Vien 
and  Peter  the  Picard,  sailed  off  on  their 
own  account,  the  former  coolly  appropri- 
ating the  fifty-six  gun  ship  his  chief  had 
lately  captured. 

Olonnois,  left  to  his  own  resources,  was 
reduced  to  great  hardships  from  want  of 
food,  and   while    cruising  in    the    Bay  of 
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Honduras  his  ship  ran  on  a  sand-b&nk  near 
Cape  Gracias-a-dios.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  get  her  off  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  ship,  and  all  reached  the 
land  in  safety.  Five  months  were  occu- 
pied in  constructing  a  large  pinnace  out  of 
the  wreck,  during  which  time  they  sub- 
sisted by  fishing,  hunting,  and  raising  cer- 
tain crops  —  certainly  a  marked  change  to 
their  customary  mode  of  living. 

The  boat  completed,  Olonnois  and  his 
companions  (as  many  as  it  would  hold  with 
safety)  sailed  to  the  St.  John  River,  where 
they  hoped  to  capture  a  larger  ship  and 
return  for  the  rest  of  the  Buccaneers.  Ill- 
fortune  still  pursued  the  hitherto  victoria 
ous  freebooters,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the 
river  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards  and  Indian  braves.  Reduced 
in  strength  by  their  privations,  and  short 
of  serviceable  weapons  and  ammunition, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  party  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Olonnois  and  a  few 
others  escaped,  and,  still  hoping  to  obtain 
a  ship  to  return  for  the  rest  of  his  men,  he 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Carthagena. 

Landing  near  Darien  for  provisions,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  most  of  his  men.  These 
savages  were  ferocious  cannibals,  and 
Olonnois  and  nearly  all  his  comrades  were 
flayed  alive,  roasted,  and  devoured  ;  a  few 
escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  this  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Buccaneers,  whose  end  might 
have  been  mourned  had  he  not  tarnished 
the  brightness  of  his  valor  by  the  disgrace 
of  his  detestable  cruelties. 

The  Buccaneers  left  at  Cape  Gracias-a- 
dios,  after  long  waiting  for  the  return  of 
their  chief,  attempted  to  escape  along  the 
coast,  but  all,  nearly  without  exception,  fell 
victims  to  starvation,  or  were  massacred 
in  a  hopeless  condition  by  the  natives  or 
Spanish  colonists. 

Among  the  more  famous  of  the  free- 
booters was  a  native  of  Ostend,  Van  Horn 
by  name,  who,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  captains,  carried  out  one  of  the  most 
successful  enterprises  of  the  famous  broth- 
erhood. Van  Horn  was  at  first  a  pri- 
vateersman  or  semi-pirate  in  the  employ 
of  France,  but  when  legitimate  prey  was 
scarce,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  at- 
tentions to  French  vessels  ;  consequently, 
being  threatened  with  arrest,  he  took  his 
departure  for  the  West  Indies  and  joined 
the  Buccaneers. 

One  of  his  colleagues  was  a  French 
gentleman  named  Grammont,  who  had 
already  commanded  several  Buccaneer  ex- 
peditions. The  other  was  a  Dutchman, 
Laurent  de  Gratt,  who  had   been   in  the 
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service  of  Spain,  and  had  even  fought 
against  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast,  but  fall- 
ing into  their  hands,  they,  knowing  his 
abilities,  proposed  that  he  should  join 
them.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
the  Spanish  colonies.  These  three  men 
conceived  the  project  of  attacking  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
on  the  coast.  It  had  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  was  strongly  fortified, 
besides  being  defended  by  an  adjoining 
fort,  in  which  there  were  eight  hundred 
men  and  sixty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Although  at  first  dismayed  at  the  idea  of 
attempting  the  capture  of  such  a  strong- 
hold, the  Buccaneers,  fired  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  vast  amount  of  plunder  they 
would  obtain,  agreed  to  take  the  risk,  and 
the  expedition  set  sail.  Van  Horn's  vari- 
ous crews  numbered  in  all  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  when  they  hove  in  sight 
off  Vera  Cruz,  the  Spaniards  took  the 
Buccaneer  fleet  for  some  ships  of  their 
own  expected  at  that  same  time.  The 
freebooters  hoisted  Spanish  colors,  and 
stood  off  the  city  till  dark,  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  disembarking  unobserved  about 
two  miles'  distance  from  the  town.  Shortly 
before  daybreak,  they  came  to  the  gates 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  no  sooner  were  they 
opened  than  they  rushed  into  the  town, 
cutting  down  all  who  opposed  them.  In 
the  mean  time  De  Gratt  marched  to  the 
fort  and  surprised  it,  while  in  the  city 
itself  the  troops  who  showed  fight  were 
massacred  and  all  the  others  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  churches.  Here  they  remained 
penned  up  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  although 
they  greatly  outnumbered  their  captors. 
The  wealthiest  of  the  inhabitants  were  se- 
cured, and  in  a  few  hours  the  Buccaneers 
were  in  full  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  opulent  cities  in  Spanish 
America.  Twenty-four  hours  were  de- 
voted to  pillage,  and  everything  of  value 
which  they  could  lay  hold  of  conveyed  on 
board  their  vessels. 

Six  millions  of  piastres  was  reckoned 
the  value  of  the  plunder,  and  had  they  not 
been  pressed  for  time  (being  afraid  of  the 
troops  rising)  they  would  have  been  able 
to  greatly  increase  even  this  large  amount. 
On  their  departure  they  met  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  seventeen  sail,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing its  superior  strength,  it  did  not  venture 
to  meddle  with  the  victorious  Buccaneers. 
Retribution  in  another  form,  however,  was 
on  the  track  of  the  freebooters ;  disputes 
arose,  and  Van  Horn  and  De  Gratt  quar- 
relled and  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the 
former  was  severely  wounded  and  died  a 


few  days  afterwards.  Then  the  fleet  dis 
peraed  ;  a  few  reached  home  safely,  but 
the  majority  either  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  or  were  lost  at  sea. 

In  1685  Grammont  captured  Campeachy 
after  severe  fighting,  but  the  booty  ob- 
tained was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
expectations.  He  was  then  offered  and 
accepted  a  government  situation  by  the 
French,  only  stipulating  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  one  more  cruise.  He 
set  out  with  one  ship  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  (on  what  object  was  never 
known),  but  he  and  his  crew  were  never 
again  heard  of. 


From  The  National  Review. 
WOMEN  IN   THE   REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

When  we  think  of  the  women  who  per- 
ished by  the  guillotine,  we  are  apt  to 
remember  only  Marie  Antoinette,  Princess 
Elisabeth,  Madame  Roland,  Charlotte 
Corday,  or  Madame  Dubarry  ;  yet,  after 
all,  these  were  not  the  greatest  atrocities 
of  the  Terror.  There  were  reasons,  how- 
soever barbarous,  for  the  slaughter  of 
these  celebrated  personages.  Marie  An- 
toinette had  occupied  a  throne,  and  was 
believed  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics.  Elisabeth,  though  pure  and 
blameless,  was  the  king's  sister,  and  al- 
most inevitably  shared  his  fate.  Madame 
Roland  could  not  plead  her  sex,  for  she 
had  been  (so  to  speak)  a  Girondin  states- 
man, and  when  she  refused  pity  to  Marie 
Antoinette  she  recognized  the  principle 
that  if  women  mix  in  politics  they  must 
accept  the  risks.  Charlotte  Corday,  how- 
soever we  may  admire  her  motives,  was  a 
murderess,  and  was  executed.  Madame 
Dubarry,  though  for  twenty  years  in  re- 
tirement, had  enriched  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France ;  but  even  she  would 
probably  have  escaped  had  it  not  been  for 
the  relentless  persecution  of  an  English- 
man, Grieve.*  The  most  unpardonable 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  were  the  butc! - 
ery  of  harmless  and  (in  many  cases)  ob- 
scure women,  for  heedless  talk,  for  letters 
or  remittances  to  imigri  husbands  or 
sons,  for  sheltering  fugitives,  for  possess- 
ing medals  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  hearing 
mass  celebrated  by  recusant  priest.-. 
Family  affection  and  generous  instinci- 
were  then  crimes.  Louis  Blanc  professed 
to  regard  the  Terror  as  no  worse  than  the 
repression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  or  of  the 

*  See  Englishmen  in  the  French  Revolution. 
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Jamaica  rising ;  but,  for  a  parallel  to  the 
murder  of  those  women,  some  high-born 
but  others  humble,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  infamous  trial  by  Jeffreys  of  Alice 
Lisle  for  sheltering  one  of  Monmouth's 
rebels,  or  to  the  diabolical  execution  by 
Henry  VIII.  of  the  aged  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  whose  only  offence  was  that 
her  son,  Cardinal  Pole,  had  denounced  the 
king's  divorce.  Nay,  even  these  isolated 
barbarities  are  not  parallels.  The  whole- 
sale butcheries  in  France  were  unexam- 
pled since  the  proscriptions  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

I  am  not  speaking,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  Madame  de  Lamballe  and  other  vic- 
tims of  the  September  massacres,  for 
those  horrors  were  the  work  of  a  band  of 
assassins  ;  nor  of  the  even  more  fiendish 
holocausts  at  Nantes,  for  those  had  no 
semblance  of  judicial  formalities.  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  condemnations  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  condem- 
nations preceded  by  the  form  at  least  of  a 
trial,  with  judges  and  juries,*  the  interro- 
gation of  the  accused,  and  usually  the 
calling  of  witnesses.  I  select  the  Paris 
tribunal  because,  although,  contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  all  France  was 
dotted  over  with  tribunals,  Paris  was  prob- 
ably the  high-water  mark  of  what  may  be 
called  judicial  ferocity. 

The  first  capital  sentence  on  a  woman 
was  passed  on  the  12th  April,  1793.  Cath- 
erine Cl^re,  a  domestic  servant  at  Valen- 
ciennes, 55  years  of  age,  was  found  drunk 
at  night  in  the  streets  of  that  town,  shout- 
ing *'Vive  le  Roi  "  and  singing  revolu- 
tionary songs.  Probably  it  was  a  case  of 
in  vino  Veritas^  albeit  her  master  assured 
the  tribunal  that  during  five  months  in 
his  service  she  had  shown  no  anti-repub- 
lican sentiments ;  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  her  having  meddled  in  politics. 
Next  day  two  members  of  the  Convention, 
horrified  at  the  infliction  of  death  for  so 
light  an  offence,  urged  a  respite  ;  but  the 
Convention  declined  to  interfere,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  while  the  brief  discussion 
was  going  on  the  guillotine  did  its  work. 
Two  months  later  three  Breton  women, 
aged  24,  25,  and  27,  implicated  with 
twenty  men  in  a  royalist  plot,  detected  by 
the  digging  up  of  papers  in  a  garden, 
suffered  the  same  penalty.  A  few  weeks 
more  and  it  was  the  turn  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  By  this  time  the  Parisians  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  "  equality  of 
the  sexes  "  before  the  guillotine,  and  the 

*  There  were   sixteen  judges  and  sixty  jurors,  the 
jurors  received  eighteen  francs  a  day. 


monthly  statistics  —  I  follow  the  Jacobin 
calendar  —  show   a   terrible  crescendo  of 
executions :   Vend^miaire,    3    women  (in- 
cluding   Marie    Antoinette)  and   7  men  : 
Brumaire,   3    women  (including    Madame 
Roland)  and  62  men  ;  Frimaire,  10  women 
(including  Madame  Dubarry)  and  57  men  ; 
Nivose,  10  women,  51  men  ;  Pluviose,  S 
women,  60  men  ;  Ventose,  11  women,  105 
men  ;  Germinal,  12  women,  143  men  ;  Flu 
rial,  27  women  (including  Princess  Elisa- 
beth), 327  men;  Prairial,  33  women,  476 
men;    Messidor,   93    women,    703    men; 
Thermidor,  ist  to  9th,  59  women,  283  men. 
If  Robespierre  had  not  been  overturned, 
and  if  Thermidor  had  continued  as  it  had 
begun,   the   monthly   number    of  women 
would  have  risen  to  177.     As  Edgar  Qui- 
net  remarks,  the  longer  the  system  lasted 
the  more  the  Terrorists  were  doomed  to 
prolong  it ;  an  eternity  of  murders  would 
have  been  necessary  before  the  favorable 
moment  for  clemency  was  found.   It  should 
also    be    mentioned    that  the    acquittals, 
which  at  first  considerably  outnumbered 
the  convictions,  became  after  Pluviose  a 
dwindling  minority,  and  that  of   the  five 
thousand    persons    still   in    prison   when 
Robespierre  fell  we  may  assume  one-third 
to  have  been  women. 

An  idea  of  the  Terror,  however,  is  much 
better  formed  from  the  study  of  one  or  two 
cases  than  from  a  general  survey,  and  I 
select  what  seem  to  me  the  most  thrilling 
tragedies  —  thrilling,  yet  comparatively 
little  known.  The  first  is  that  of  the  "  Vir- 
gins of  Verdun."  Verdun  was  a  fortified 
town.  It  was  so  ill  equipped  and  garri- 
soned that  when  the  Prussians  advanced 
against  it  in  August,  1792,  they  might 
easily  have  stormed  it;  but,  not  knowing 
its  defenceless  condition,  they  occupied 
the  heights  commanding  the  town,  and, 
after  repulsing  a  sortie,  began  a  bombard- 
ment. Four  houses  were  burnt  down  and 
eighty  much  damaged.  The  inhabitants 
had  to  seek  refuge  in  their  cellars.  Among 
those  who  did  this  were  a  Madame  de  La- 
lance  and  her  three  nieces ;  but  the  latter, 
on  their  neighbor's  house  taking  fire,  cour- 
ageously sallied  forth,  and  amid  falling 
shot  and  bombs  helped  to  remove  the  fur- 
niture. The  humbler  inhabitants  assem- 
bled, forced  the  wealthier  residents  to 
join  them  and  place  themselves  at  their 
head,  and,  collecting  outside  the  town  hall, 
clamored  for  a  capitulation.  The  com- 
mandant, Beaurepaire,  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  it  pronounced  for  surrender :  but 
Beaurepaire,  unduly  sensitive  as  to  his 
supposed  honor,  shot  himself  —  thereby 
earning  interment  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 
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The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  2nd 
September.  A  Prussian  officer,  passing 
through  the  streets  just  afterwards,  was 
fired  at  from  a  hairdresser's  window  and 
killed.  All  the  town  was  in  a  panic,  fear- 
ing that  the  capitulation  would  be  annulled 
and  the  place  given  up  to  pillage.  "  I  do 
not  know,"  says  an  eye-witness,  of  whom 
there  is  more  to  be  said  presently,  "who 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  deputation  going 
to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  offering  sweet- 
meats " —  Verdun  was  famous  for  its 
sweetmeats — "but  this  idea  was  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  ladies  offered  their 
money,  and  young  ladies  were  chosen  to 
present  his  majesty  with  a  pretty  basket 
containing  the  sweetmeats.  My  aunt,  the 
Baroness  de  Lalance,  had  her  horses  har- 
nessed to  her  wagon  and  took  us  to  the 
camp  "  —  which  was  two  miles  off.  "  All 
was  done  so  hurriedly  that  we  had  not  the 
least  notion  of  what  we  were  wanted  to  do. 
Our  relations  spoke  together,  but  without 
saying  a  word  to  us."  The  deputation 
consisted  of  Madame  de  Lalance,  —  her 
husband  was  a  royalist  emigre^  —  Madame 
Masson,  a  widow,  —  these  two  had  bought 
the  sweetmeats  at  a  confectioner's  —  Ma- 
dame Tabouillot,  her  daughter  Claire,  aged 
1 5,  and  Madame  de  Lalance's  three  nieces, 
Suzanne,  Gabrielle,  and  Barbe  Henry, 
aged  respectively  24,  23,  and  15.  They 
were  coldly  received,  and  the  king  refused 
the  basket  of  sweetmeats,  offered  him  by 
the  two  girls  Claire  and  Barbe.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  flowers  were  also  offered ; 
possibly  the  basket  was  decorated  with 
them. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  Prussians 
being  about  to  raise  their  camp,  there  was 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  cannon  which 
had  so  terrified  the  inhabitants.  Crowds 
went  to  see  the  camp,  and  the  then  crown- 
prince,  afterwards  Frederic  William  III., 
a  young  man  of  22,  who  kept  a  diary  of 
this  French  campaign,  speaks  of  meeting 
a  party  of  women  and  pretty  girls.  He 
politely  accosted  them  ;  they  returned  his 
greeting;  and  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  he  accompanied  them  a  short  dis- 
tance, pleased  with  their  conversation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  party 
Included  Mademoiselle  Lagirouzi^re,  and 
three  sisters,  Anne,  Henriette,  andlidlene 
Watrin,  aged  23,  21,  and  20,  or  rather  two 
of  them.  They  saw  the  king,  who  asked 
Hdlene  whether  there  was  a  theatre  at  Ver- 
dun, and  she  replied  in  the  negative. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Tuileries  had 
been  stormed  three  weeks  previously, 
that  the  king  and  queen  were  prisoners  in 
the    Temple,  that  a    large,   perhaps    the 


larger,  portion  of  Frenchmen  welcomed 
the  Prussians  who  were  to  put  down  the 
Paris  mob  and  restore  the  monarchy,  and 
that  the  Prussians  throughout  the  cam- 
paign had  had  constant  proofs  of  the 
friendliness  of  the  people.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  natural  than  these 
amenities  at  Verdun  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  deputation  was  de- 
signed to  avert  the  pillage  of  the  town. 
The  Paris  Jacobins,  however,  denounced 
the  capitulation  as  due  to  the  intrigues  and 
clamors  of  the  royalist  inhabitants ;  the 
deputations  were  magnified  into  triumphal 
processions,  with  girls  dressed  in  white 
for  the  occasion  —  the  2nd  of  September 
was  a  Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  dresses 
may  have  been  white  —  and  a  ball  was 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Prussian 
officers.  When,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  invaders  had  to  evacuate  Verdun,  the 
Convention  issued  thundering  decrees 
against  the  inhabitants,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  district  and  municipal  author- 
ities. In  January,  1793,  most  of  them 
were  liberated  ;  but  a  prosecution  was  or- 
dered against  the  members  of  the  council 
of  war  and  against  gendarmes  who  had 
continued  to  serve  during  the  Prussian 
occupation. 

In  February,  the  Convention  acknowl- 
edged that  the  place  had  been  defenceless, 
and  declared  that  the  inhabitants  had  not 
deserved  ill  of  their  country  ;  but,  with  not 
unusual  want  of  logic,  it  ordered  the  pros- 
ecution both  of  the  men  who  had  clam- 
ored for  capitulation  and  of  the  women 
who  had  visited  the  Prussian  camp. 
Women,  the  report  urged,  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  emigration  of  the  nobles, 
and,  together  with  the  priests,  they  kept 
up  an  anti-revolutionary  fanaticism.  More- 
over, if  left  unpunished,  they  would  teach 
their  children  hatred  of  liberty — this  im- 
plied that  punishment  was  to  make  them 
love  liberty —  that  is  to  say,  Jacobin  rule. 
Whether  before  or  in  consequence  of  this 
decree,  the  women  and  girls  were  one 
evening  summoned  to  the  bishop's  palace 
and  interrogated.  For  a  time  nothing 
followed,  and  the  affair  seemed  at  an  end  ; 
but  by  and  by  they  were  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  a  convent  in  the  town,  "  where  we 
passed  the  winter,"  says  Barbe  Henry  -— 
but  probably  it  was  the  summer  —  "as 
agreeably  as  possible."  The  accused, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Baroness  de 
Lalance,  belonged  to  the  upper  middle 
class  rather  than  to  the  aristocracy.  Ma- 
dame Masson  was  a  magistrate's  widow ; 
the  Henrys  were  a  magistrate's  daughter^ 
Mile.  Lagirouzi^re  was  a  forest  officii 
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<3aughter ;  the  Watrins'  father  had  been  an 
officer  ;  another  prisoner  was  a  captain's 
widow ;  and  another  sold  watches.  In  the 
spring,  Barbe  says — but  it  must  have 
been  in  November  or  December,  1793  — 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  tried 
by  the  departmental  tribunal  at  St.  Mihiel. 
After  being  again  interrogated  they  were 
accordingly  taken  thither,  about  ninety  in 
all,  for  besides  these  women  and  girls 
there  were  male  inhabitants,  charged  with 
intriguing  for  the  capitulation.  The  sol- 
diers who  escorted  them  were  very  kind  to 
the  prisoners;  but  at  St.  Mihiel  they  en- 
■countered  a  ferocious  mob,  and  the  soldiers 
had  to  draw  their  swords  to  save  them 
from  being  massacred.  The  women  and 
the  girls  were  detained  four  months  in  a 
convent.  Then  orders  came  from  Paris 
that  they  should  be  conducted  thither  ; 
and  the  local  authorities,  evidently  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  tantamount  to  a 
death-warrant,  remonstrated  against  the 
expense  of  transporting  prisoners  and 
witnesses  to  Paris,  and  were  very  dilatory 
in  collecting  the  evidence.  The  accused 
were  again  taken  to  Verdun,  and  again 
interrogated.  Barbe  gave  her  age  as  16; 
but  the  magistrate,  who  wore  the  Jacobin 
emblem,  the  red  cap,  told  the  clerk  to 
write  down  that  she  wasyf//^  majeure  — 
an  adult.  "  No,  citizen,"  objected  Barbe  : 
"  I  am  not  of  age,  for  I  am  only  16." 
""  Hold  your  tongue,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  like  the  Capets,  for  you  offered 
sweetmeats  and  flowers  to  the  Prussian 
tyrant."  Then,  turning  to  the  clerk,  he 
repeated,  "  Write  ''fille  majeure.^  "  Barbe, 
however,  again  objected,  and  her  correct 
2ig^  was  given. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  accused  were 
placed  in  open  carts  and  started  for  Paris. 
There  was  no  straw,  and,  while  some  of 
the  prisoners  sat  on  their  small  bundles 
of  clothes,  others  were  forced  to  stand  and 
lean  against  the  side  of  the  cart.  The 
gendarmes  showed  as  much  humanity  as 
fear  of  compromising  themselves  allowed, 
and  sometimes  permitted  them,  when  tired 
of  their  constrained  posture  and  of  the 
jolting,  to  get  down  and  walk.  At  St. 
Mdn^hould  there  was  an  attempted  rescue 
by  officers  who  had  overtaken  them  from 
Verdun;  but  it  was  ineffectual.  The 
journey  lasted  a  fortnight;  and  on  arriving 
in  Paris  they  were  taken  at  once  to  the 
Conciergerie,  either  because  the  other 
prisons  were  full  or  because  an  immediate 
trial  had  been  resolved  upon.  Like  the 
other  inmates,  they  found  the  Concier- 
gerie crowded  and  fetid  but  they  prayed 
fervently.      The   prisoners  were   interro- 
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gated  by  Fouquier-Tinville,  Even  that 
infamous  man  seems  to  have  had  com- 
punctions as  to  the  juniors.  He  tried  to 
make  them  cast  the  whole  responsibility 
on  their  parents  or  relations  ;  but,  resigned 
to  their  fate,  they  refused  to  incriminate 
their  elders.  With  perhaps  impolitic  reti- 
cence, indeed,  they  revoked  their  previous 
frank  admissions,  Barbe  denying  that  she- 
saw  any  sweetmeats,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  actually  offered  them.  One  of 
the  Watrins  had  not  been  to  the  camp  at 
all,  but  had  merely  sent  money  to  her 
imigri  brother.  All  were  alike  asked, 
even  the  two  girls,  whether  by  their  in- 
trigue, they  had  not  forced  the  garrison  to 
capitulate.  "  I  was  too  frightened  for 
that,"  replied  Anne  Watrin.  "  I  hid  in 
the  garden  to  see  the  bombs  fall."  The 
fourteen  women  and  girls — the  three 
Henrys  were  orphans,  and  the  Watrins 
had  no  father  living  —  were  brought  on 
the  24th  of  April  before  the  tribunal,  to- 
gether with  twenty-one  men,  viz.,  the  cap- 
tain who  signed  the  capitulation,  several 
municipal  officers  and  gendarmes,  five 
ecclesiastics,  a  druggist,  a  hairdresser,  a 
chandler,  etc.  Barbe  states  that  behind 
the  judges  sat  women  toying  and  jesting 
with  them.  The  counsel  assigned  the 
prisoners  was  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  speak  in  their  defence. 

All  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  the  law  then,  as  now,  provided 
that  capital  sentences  on  persons  under 
16  should  be  commuted.  Barbe  and  Claire 
were  accordingly  condemned  to  20  years' 
imprisonment  and  to  stand  six  hours  on 
the  scaffold.  Had  they  been  a  few  months 
older  they  would  doubtless  have  perished, 
for  boys  just  over  16  and  girls  of  18  were 
sacrificed  on  other  occasions.  Some  of  the 
spectators  had  shown  compassion  during 
the  trial ;  but  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced there  were  plaudits,  in  which  the 
witnesses  joined.  Thereupon,  either  from 
excitement  or  from  bravado,  the  Watrins 
clapped  their  hands  also ;  their  compan- 
ions followed  suit,  "indulging  in  I  know 
not  what  transports,"  says  Barbe,  who  did 
not  at  the  moment  understand  that  her 
life  was  spared.  Taken  out  of  court,  their 
hair  was  cut  off,  and  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind them.  The  executioner  was  about 
to  prepare  Barbe  also  for  the  guillotine; 
but  her  sister  Suzanne  exclaimed  against 
the  mistake,  and  he  desisted.  Barbe 
fainted.  When  she  recovered  conscious- 
ness she  found  herself  in  the  bed  of  Ma- 
dame de  Boufflers,  a  fellow-prisoner,  who 
showed  the  poor  child  every  kindness. 
When    the    clock  struck  seven  —  Barbe 
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says:  "in  the  morning;"  a  very  excusa- 
ble inaccuracy,  for  it  must  have  been 
evening —  Madame  de  Boufflers  said,  "  It 
is  all  over,"  and  all  was  over.  The  twelve 
had  been  guillotined.  Next  day  Barbe 
and  Claire  were  placed,  not,  it  is  said,  on 
the  guillotine,  but  on  a  platform  erected 
for  the  purpose,  an  inscription  stating  that 
the  girls  had  furnished  money,  food,  and 
munitions  to  the  enemy ;  but  passers-by 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  not  a  single 
insult  was  uttered.  How  long  the  girls 
were  imprisoned  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  liberated  in  1795. 

Three-and-thirty  years  after  this  tragedy 
Barbe  Henry,*  then  the  wife  of  a  Colonel 
Meslier,  wrote  for  her  daughter's  perusal, 
on  the  eve  of  confirmation,  the  narrative 
from  which  we  have  largely  quoted.  It 
was  not  written  for  publication,  and  has 
never  yet  been  published  in  its  entirety; 
but  the  sculptor  David  d'Angers,  having 
with  his  revolutionary  fanaticism  justified 
the  executions,  Cuvillier  Fleury,  in  a 
small  volume,  "  Portraits  Politiques  et 
Rdvolutionnaires,"  was  allowed  in  1851 
to  give  extracts  from  it.  The  narrative 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  though  of  course 
after  thirty  years  the  writer  may  have 
fallen  into  slight  inaccuracies.  Her  state- 
ment, moreover,  as  to  the  Prussian  officer 
having  been  shot,  which  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  suppressed  at  the  trial,  is 
confirmed  by  the  Prussian  crown-prince's 
diary,  published  in  1846. 

On  the  17th  July,  1794  —  another  eleven 
days  and  Robespierre's  fall  would  have 
saved  them  —  sixteen  Carmelite  nuns 
from  Compi^gne  were  butchered  on  even 
flimsier  pretexts.  Their  troubles  had  be- 
gun with  domiciliary  visits.  They  were 
repeatedly  invited  to  re-enter  the  world, 
but  unanimously  refused.  Some  were 
even  pressed  by  their  families  thus  to 
study  their  own  safety,  and  the  brother  of 
a  novice  of  16  (Marie  Jeanne  Meunier) 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  force ;  but  the 
novice,  while  thanking  her  family  for  their 
solicitude,  declared  that  death  alone  should 
part  her  from  the  community.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  however,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  convent  and  assume 
secular  dress.  They  were  quartered  in 
four  houses  in  the  town,  scanty  pensions 

•  In  1815,  according  to  information  furnished  in  1847 
by  a  Prussian  diplomatic  attach^  to  M.  Mdrat  for  his 
**  Verdun  en  1792,"  she  was  offered  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  francs  by  her  old  acquaintance  Frederic  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  refused  it.  Five  years  later,  however, 
her  residence  near  Metz  having  been  burnt  down,  and 
having  four  children  to  bring  up  on  small  means,  she 
applied  for  the  pension ;  and  she  received  it  from  1821 
till  h«r  death  in  1836. 


being  assigned  them  out  of  their  confis- 
cated property ;  but  even  these  pensions 
became  conditional  on  taking  an  oath  to 
be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  maintain 
liberty  and  equality.  They  were  en- 
trapped into  signing  a  blank  paper  as 
being  merely  a  promise  not  to  disturb 
public  tranquillity;  but  this  turned  out  to 
be  the  oath.  They  corresponded  with 
their  ex-chaplain  and  with  relatives,  who 
did  not  conceal  their  sadness  at  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  one  of  their  correspondents 
warned  them  to  be  more  discreet  in  their 
letters  and  conversation.  In  June,  1794, 
their  lodgings  were  searched,  and  letters 
were  seized,  as  also  a  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI.  sent  to  Sister  Brard  by  a  cousin, 
Mulot  de  la  Mdnardi^re.  A  Voltairean 
bookseller,  and  an  incorrigible  rhymester, 
he  had  written  under  the  portrait  a  qua- 
train extolling  the  king.  It  was  an  im- 
prudence to  preserve  their  letters,  for  one 
condemned  the  king's  execution,  and  an- 
other expressed  satisfaction  at  a  repulse 
of  the  "French  patriots"  in  Belgium. 
There  were  also  verses  sighing  for  the 
end  of  crimes  and  of  devouring  vultures. 
Sister  Brard  having  been  prevented  by 
the  cold  from  working  in  the  garden,. 
Mulot  in  verse  wished  the  cold  would  de- 
stroy not  only  insects  but  Jacobin  deputies. 
After  being  three  days  confined  to  their 
lodgings,  the  sixteen  nuns  were  lodged  as 
prisoners  in  the  Visitation  convent. 

Thanks  to  a  Sister  Philippe,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  away  in  Paris,  and  survived 
in  a  convent  at  Sens  till  1856,  we  have 
some  particulars  of  these  unfortunate 
ladies.*  The  prioress  was  Marie  Char- 
lotte Ledoine,  42  years  of  age.  In  girl- 
hood she  felt  a  vocation  for  the  cloister ; 
but  her  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  a 
dowry.  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  had  joined  the  Carmelites 
at  St.  Denis,  heard  of  and  sent  for  her, 
and  induced  Marie  Antoinette  (not  yet 
queen,  but  dauphine)  to  pay  the  money. 
In  eleven  years  Marie  Ledoine  became 
prioress,  and  she  composed  hymns  for 
use  in  the  convent.  Two  of  the  nuns 
were  in  1794  in  their  eightieth  year.  An- 
other, Sister  Croissy,  was  grand-niece  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  able  minister,  Colbert ;  the 
then  queen  was  present  at  her  taking  the 
veil,  and  she  was  for  eight  years  prioress. 
Then  there  was  a  widow,  Rosalie  Chretien 
de  Neuville.  Married  at  18,  and  a  widow 
at  23,  she  was  for  eighteen  months  incon- 
solable, refused  to  see  anybody,  and  had 

*  Another  nun  was  on  a  visit  of  comfort  to  abereat 

family,  and  she  also  escaped. 
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her  rooms  hung  with  crape.  She  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  resume  her  music  and 
drawing,  and  after  some  reflection  entered 
the  convent.  For  a  time  rather  unsettled, 
she  gradually  became  composed.  Sister 
Brard,  now  58,  had  known  Louis  XV.'s 
queen,  who  styled  her  "  my  amiable  phi- 
losopher-nun." She  was,  probably,  fond 
of  talking  to  the  juniors  of  her  royal 
friend.  Sister  Petras,  aged  34,  had  been 
five  years  nurse  in  the  hospital  at  Nevers. 
The'  others  were  mostly  between  40  and 
50.  There  were  four  "  converse  "  sisters 
or  servants.  Two  of  them  had  not  taken 
the  veil  —  Ter^se  Soiron,  42  years  of  age, 
formerly  so  beautiful,  that  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  on  a  visit  to  the  convent,  tried 
hard  to  persuade  her  to  enter  her  service  ; 
and  Jeanne  Vdzotal,  only  30,  who  had 
come  as  recently  as  1787,  and  though 
warned  that  troubles  were  approaching, 
was  not  to  be  deterred.  Louise  Soiron, 
another  "  converse,"  was  probably  Te- 
r^se's  elder  sister. 

At  the  Visitation  convent  the  prisoners 
found  twenty-one  English  Benedictine 
nuns  from  Cambray,  and  would  gladly 
have  embraced  "  these  venerable  sisters, 
whom  Anglican  intolerance  had  formerly 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  and  whom 
a  still  crueller  proscription  was  to  cast 
back  into  the  arms  of  their  first  perse- 
cutors," but  windows  and  doors  had  been 
walled  up  to  prevent  communication.  For 
three  weeks  the  Carmelites  remained  in 
the  convent,  singing  hymns  and  repeating 
prayers.  They  were  refused  change  of 
linen,  and  when  at  last  they  obtained  per- 
mission to  wash  they  were,  in  the  midst  of 
washing,  hurried  oS  in  their  wet  garments 
to  Paris.  They  left  amid  the  insults  of 
the  mob,  and  even  women  who  had  for- 
merly benefited  by  their  bounty  clapped 
their  hands,  saying  it  was  well  to  get  rid 
of  useless  mouths.  Possibly  they  would 
have  escaped  the  fatal  journey  if  they  had 
not,  on  hearing  that  their  bishop,  safe 
across  the  frontier,  had  condemned  the 
oath,  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  despite  his 
remonstrances  and  warnings,  repudiated 
their  blank  paper  signatures. 

They  reached  Paris  on  the  13th  July. 
What  a  Sunday  for  them !  Taken  from 
prison  to  prison,  all  too  full  to  receive 
them,  they  were  at  last  lodged  in  the 
Conciergerie.  Poor  Marie  Thouret,  79 
years  of  age,  and  handcuffed  like  the 
rest,  \yas  too  infirm  and  stiff,  after  a  three 
days'  journey,  to  get  out  of  the  cart,  where- 
upon a  gendarme  brutally  dragged  her  out 
and  threw  her  on  the  pavement.  She  was 
picked  up  with  bleeding  face.      At  the 


Conciergerie  the  nuns  sang  their  hymns 
and  exhorted  their  fellow-prisoners.  The 
i6th  July  being  a  great  Carmelite  festival. 
Sister  de  Neuville  composed  a  hymn,  and 
wrote  it  down  with  a  piece  of  coal.  On 
the  17th  they  were  tried.  They  were 
charged  with  holding  nocturnal  meetings, 
with  corresponding  with  imigrh^  and  with 
concealing  royal  robes  —  simply  robes 
which  at  Christmas  they  threw  round  wax 
figures  of  the  Magi,  to  ornament  their 
Bethlehem.  Mulct  was  included  in  the 
prosecution,  and  they  had  found  him  at 
the  Conciergerie,  where  the  persuasions 
of  the  prioress  had  induced  him  to  abjure 
his  sceptical  opinions.  Though  a  book- 
seller, and  a  married  man,  his  wife  being 
then  in  prison  at  Chantilly,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  recusant  priest.  Seeing  a 
fellow-townsman  on  the  jury.  Mulct  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  confirm  his  protest  on 
this  point ;  but  the  juror  replied:  "Hold 
thy  tongue,  wretch  !  Thou  hast  no  right 
to  speak  ;  do  not  add  to  the  number  of  thy 
crimes."  The  nuns  were  asked  whether 
they  had  not  concealed  arms  for  the  imi- 
gris.  "Behold,"  said  the  prioress,  pro- 
ducing a  crucifix,  "  the  only  arms  we  have 
ever  possessed."  The  prisoners  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  they  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  monarchy.  As  to  corre- 
sponding (on  religious  subjects  only)  with 
their  ex-chaplain,  the  prioress  urged  that 
she  alone  was  responsible,  for  no  one  else 
could  write  a  single  letter  without  her  per- 
mission, and  that  the  servant-sisters  who 
posted  the  letters  knew  nothing  of  the 
contents,  and  were  bound  to  do  what  they 
were  ordered.  "  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  in- 
terposed the  judge.  "Their  duty  was  to 
give  information  to  the  nation." 

On  sentence  of  death  being  passed,  the 
nuns  thanked  their  judges  —  all  but  Ter^se 
Soiron,  who,  poor  soul,  fainted,  but  quickly 
recovered  on  water  being  sent  for,  and  ex- 
cused herself  to  her  companions  for  her 
weakness.  Brought  into  court  without 
breakfast,  and  refused  even  the  slightest 
"bite  "before  going  to  the  scaffold,  they 
would  have  been  famished  had  not  the 
sub-prioress,  by  offering  her  mantle  to  the 
prison  porter,  procured  some  morsels  of 
chocolate,  which  were  divided  among 
them.  After  an  affectionate  parting  with 
their  fellow-prisoners,  they  started  for  the 
Barri^re  du  Trdne.  During  the  three-mile 
ride  they  sang  the  "  Miserere,"  "  Salve, 
Regina,"  and  the  "  Te  Deum."  The  spec- 
tators were  touched  by  their  white  robes 
and  their  fortitude,  and  were  silent.  At 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  the  nuns  sang 
"  Veni,  Creator,"  the  executioner,  with  un* 
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«sual  indulgence,  allowing  them  to  sing  it 
through  ;  the  prioress,  at  her  own  request, 
Avas  guillotined  last.  Sister  Meunier,  only 
l8,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  steps,  and, 
refusing  the  executioner's  assistance,  laid 
lier  head  on  the  block.  Each,  as  her  turn 
came,  knelt  before  the  prioress  and  be- 
sought her  blessing.  The  spectators  pre- 
served unwonted  silence. 

For  most  of  these  details  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sister  Philippe,  who  assiduously 
collected  information  respecting  her  unfor- 
tunate comrades;  but  I  may  add  an  in- 
teresting, though  not  entirely  accurate, 
passage  from  the  narrative  of  the  English 
Benedictines  of  Cambray,  first  published 
in  my  "Englishmen  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1794,  sixteen 
Carmelite  nuns  were  brought  to  Compiegne 
and  lodged  in  a  room  which  faced  ours ;  they 
had  not  been  long  there  before  they  were  hur- 
ried off  to  Paris,  without  any  previous  notice, 
for  no  ether  crime  than  that  an  emigrant 
priest,  who  had  been  their  chaplain,  had  writ- 
ten to  them  and  made  mention  of  a  bishop, 
who  was  also  an  emigrant,  desiring  compli- 
ments to  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  cousin 
to  one  of  the  community.  This  person  unfor- 
tunately possessed  considerable  property,  a 
crime  not  easily  overlooked  in  those  days. 
This  venerable  man  was  also  conducted  to 
Paris  with  the  nuns.  A  servant  who  attended 
him  seemed  ready  to  die  with  grief,  and  the 
good  old  gentleman  shed  tears  at  parting. 
The  above  religious  quitted  the  Compiegne 
prison  in  the  most  saint-like  manner.  We 
saw  them  embrace  each  other  before  they  set 
off,  and  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  us 
by  the  motion  of  their  hands  and  other  friendly 
gestures.  On  their  way  to  the  scaffold  itself 
(as  we  were  informed  by  an  eye-witness  of 
respectability  and  credit),  they  behaved  with 
a  firm  and  cheerful  composure  which  nothing 
but  a  spotless  conscience  could  inspire,  re- 
sulting £rom  a  joyful  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  blessed  recompense  that  attended  their 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  They  re- 
peated aloud  on  the  scaffold  the  Litanies  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  until  the  fatal  axe  inter- 
rupted the  voice  of  the  last  of  this  holy  com- 
pany. .  .  .  Being  repeatedly  assured  we  had 
not  money  to  purchase  [secular]  clothes,  he 
£the  mayor]  went  himself  to  the  apartment 
which  those  respectable  ladies  had  occupied, 
and  brought  us  some  of  the  poor  clothing  they 
had  left  there ;  these  he  desired  we  should  put 
on  without  delay.  The  next  day  the  news 
became  confirmed  that  the  poor  Carmelites 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine.  The 
old  clothes,  which  before  appeared  of  small 
value,  were  now  so  much  esteemed  that  we 
deemed  ourselves  unworthy  to  wear  them; 
still,  forced  by  necessity,  we  put  them  on,  and 
these  constituted  the  greater  part  of  our  mean 
apparel  on  our  return  to  England.     We  yet 


keep  them,  a  few  excepted,  which  we  hav* 
disposed  of  to  particular  friends. 

One  of  the  things  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  these  butcheries  is  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  jurymen.  The  future  court 
painter,  Gdrard,  placed  at  22  years  of  age 
on  the  jury,  through  the  interest  of  his 
master  David,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
exempted  from  military  service,  shammed 
lameness  or  illness,  and  acted  only  twice, 
acquitting  the  accused  on  both  occasions  ; 
but  Gerard's  feeling  was  quite  exceptional. 
At  the  opposite  pole  were  brutal  fanatics, 
who  interrupted  or  insulted  the  prisoners  ; 
but,  as  is  proved  by  the  recently  published 
correspondence  of  Mey^re,  of  Laudun, 
there  were  jurors  who  were  affectionate 
husbands  and  fathers,  taking  their  san- 
guinary duties  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  that,  when  writing  home,  they 
would  speak  of  press  of  business,  would 
seldom  mention,  and  very  seldom  justify, 
their  verdicts,  mostly  discussing  family  or 
local  topics.  The  jurors,  moreover,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  responsible 
for  the  activity  of  the  guillotine,  for  when 
Fouquier-Tinville  and  other  Terrorists 
met  their  deserts  the  jurors,  if  they  had 
been  jurors  merely,  were  left  unmolested. 
Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  experienced 
any  remorse.  Neither  at  the  time,  nor 
subsequently,  had  they  any  consciousness 
that  they  were  accessories  to  murder. 

J.  G.  Alger. 
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FROM  YAFA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

It  is  the  14th  day  of  March  in  the  year 
1890.  The  afternoon  sun  shines  brightly 
on  the  pretty  town  of  Yafa,  the  ancient 
Japho  and  Joppa,  and  the  neighboring 
shore  and  the  tossing  sea,  and  the  steam- 
ship Mahalla  of  the  Khedival  line,  as  she 
casts  anchor  outside  the  reefs  which  make 
the  town  to  any  but  small  boats  unap- 
proachable. There  is  on  board  this 
steamer  a  party  of  English  travellers,  con- 
sisting of  a  father  and  his  four  daughters, 
and  his  daughters'  Welsh  maid.  They 
are  not  fictitious  personages  on  a  make- 
believe  journey,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
objectively  existent  identities,  and  the 
present  chapters  are  a  veracious  and  exact 
account  of  some  of  their  travelling  experi; 
ences. 
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The  father  may  be  briefly  described  as 
the  essence  of  energy,  arranging  every- 
thing for  every  one's  comfort,  and  never 
allowing  any  one  to  help  him.  Irene,  the 
eldest  of  the  sisters,  is  also  the  most  gen- 
tle, and  has  a  curious  and  inveterate  habit 
of  doing  kindnesses  to  every  creature  she 
comes  across.  Philippa,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, is  of  a  decided  and  strong-minded 
disposition,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
managing  her  sisters.  Sophia,  the  third, 
is  silent  and  meditative.  She  is  learned 
withal,  and  writeth  B.A.  after  her  name ; 
but,  alas  !  she  hoardeth  up  her  erudition 
behind  her  spectacles,  and  imparteth  not 
much  of  it  to  others.  Sebaste,  the  young- 
est, may  be  described  in  the  words  of  her 
elder  sisters  as  "unbearably  pedantic, 
and  always  up  in  the  clouds."  Elizabeth, 
the  maid,  is  essentially  and  irremediably 
Welsh.  Though  advanced  in  years,  she 
is  young  and  enthusiastic  in  mind,  and  so 
intelligently  observant  a  traveller  that  her 
journal  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inter- 
esting and  curious  information. 

Those  who  have  ever  gone  through  the 
process  of  landing  at  Yifa  will  deeply 
sympathize  with  our  pale  and  seasick 
friends  on  the  present  occasion.  In  stormy 
weather  it  is  frequently  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  unfortunate  passengers  have 
to  be  carried  on  to  Beyrout ;  but  to-day 
the  landing  is  pronounced  feasible.  A 
row-boat  is  brought  alongside,  which, 
when  it  gets  itself  on  to  the  crest  of  a  high 
wave,  is,  for  the  space  of  half  a  second, 
not  very  far  below  the  gunwale  of  the 
lower  deck  of  the  steamer.  It  is  at  this 
critical  moment  that  the  passengers  to  be 
landed  must  leap  overboard  and  plunge 
down  into  the  boat  which  is  to  convey 
them  ashore.  The  passage  through  the 
rocks  is  an  exciting  one  when  the  sea  is  as 
rough  as  it  is  to-day.  The  boat  has  to  be 
guided  through  a  narrow  opening  only  just 
wide  enough  for  it  to  pass,  w'uile  on  each 
side  the  breakers  are  foaming  over  the 
rocks.  "This  is  far  more  interesting," 
remarks  Philippa,  "  than  shooting  that 
rubbishy  old  cataract  on  the  Nile." 

At  last,  rather  to  their  surprise,  our 
travellers  find  themselves  safely  landed, 
and  forasmuch  as  they  have  but  a  short 
time,  they  set  forth  at  once  to  visit  the 
most  interesting  site  in  Y^fa,  the  tradi- 
tional dwelling  of  Simon  the  Tanner, 
"  whose  house  was  by  the  seaside,"  where- 
in St.  Peter  lodged  once  "for  many  days." 
The  house  itself  is  not  an  ancient  build- 
ing, but  the  site  is  probably  the  right  one, 
for  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  long 
employed  as  a  tannerv,  and  in  the  court- 


yard still  remains  a  spring  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  wouid  have  been  indispensable 
for  the  work  of  tanning.  Moreover,  a 
grotesque,  Mohammedan  tradition  lingers 
in  the  place,  seemingly  a  kind  of  confused 
parody  of  the  account  of  St.  Peter's  vision. 
Our  friends,  having  seen  the  ancient  well 
and  stone  cistern,  said  to  date  from  St. 
Peter's  time,  ascend  to  the  housetop,  than 
which  the  apostle  could  not  have  desired 
a  more  quiet  and  retired  spot  for  his  pri- 
vate oratory,  and  which  may  well  be  little 
different  from  the  scene  of  that  memorable 
vision  so  momentous  to  us  Gentile  folk. 
At  all  events  the  view  is  the  same  —  that 
bright  view  of  rocky  shore  and  sunny  sky 
and  sparkling  sea,  stretching  westward 
away  and  away  toward  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles.  Our  friends  are  so  much  occu- 
pied with  thinking  about  St.  Peter  that 
they  forget  all  about  Jonah,  who  embarked 
at  Joppa  on  his  disastrous  voyage  ;  and  as 
for  poor  Andromeda  (who,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  said  to  have  been 
chained  up  on  one  of  those  very  rocks  for 
the  delectation  of  the  sea-monster),  she  i& 
far  too  heathenish  a  lady  to  be  adverted 
to  on  first  arriving  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Coming  as  they  do  from  Egypt,  our 
travellers  are  struck  by  the  Christian  at- 
mosphere of  the  place.  They  enter  a 
church  connected  with  a  Greek  monas- 
tery, and  find  therein  a  crowd  of  people 
(mostly  womankind)  going  round  and  de- 
voutly kissing  various  sacred  pictures. 
The  women  wear,  over  their  ordinary 
dress,  large,  sheet-like  draperies  of  spot- 
less white  linen,  and  the  brightness  and 
freshness  of  their  general  appearance  is 
pleasant  to  see.  It  seems  that  there  has 
been  a  special  service  this  afternoon  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  trav- 
ellers would  gladly  spend  a  longer  time 
than  that  at  their  disposal  in  exploring  the 
narrow  and  almost  precipitous  streets  of 
this  charming  little  town,  and  admiring  its 
quaint,  irregular  buildings,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  bright  faces  of  its  inhabitants, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  a  super- 
abundance of  very  pretty  children ;  but 
they  must  speedily  repair  to  their  inn  and 
fortify  themselves  for  their  further  journey 
by  feasting  on  tea  and  Yafa  oranges.  (Ah, 
good  reader,  if  thou  hast  never  tasted  a 
YS,fa  orange  fresh  plucked  from  the  tree, 
then  thou  knowest  not  the  half  of  every 
orange's  potential  qualities !) 

Their  drooping,  seasick  spirits  thus  re- 
vived, they  set  forth  on  their  progress  to 
Ramleh,  where  they  intend  to  spend  the 
night,  thus  shortening  by  twelve  miles  the 
forty  miles'  ride  to  Jerusalem.    The  father, 
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Irene,  and  Elizabeth  travel  in  a  carriage 
(for  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Jerusalem), 
the  rest  on  horseback,  followed  by  two 
mules'  burden  of  luggage.  The  carriage 
sets  forth,  but  the  riders  are  a  little  de- 
layed by  the  unconscionable  behavior  of 
Sebaste's  horse,  who,  as  soon  as  she  is 
mounted,  tosses  his  head  in  the  air,  tries 
to  revolve  about  his  own  axis,  and  finally 
dances  down  the  road  in  so  disconcerting 
a  fashion  that  she  indignantly  declines  to 
remain  longer  on  his  back,  and  has  to  be 
provided  with  a  more  steady-going  steed. 
Then,  just  at  sunset,  the  little  cavalcade 
sets  forth,  under  the  auspices  of  Drago- 
man Michael,  on  the  south-eastern  ride 
through  the  ancient  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan. 

Yafa  is  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
orange-trees,  pomegranates,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  first  impression  of  our  travellers 
is  that  the  country  is  a  very  fruitful  one. 
Everywhere,  moreover,  are  thick,  towering 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  growing  with  great 
luxuriance.  This  plant  is  now  so  com- 
mon in  Palestine  that  one  feels  tempted 
to  identify  it  with  the  "thorns"  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  of  comparatively  modern  importation. 

"One  cannot  forget  that  one  is  in  the 
East,"  says  Philippa,  "  when  one  looks  at 
those  prickly  masses  of  stemless  cactus- 
leaves  and  those  orange-colored  flowers 
budding  out  of  them  ;  but  there  seems  to 
me^something  strangely  homelike  and  fa- 
miUar  about  everything  —  something  a 
thousand  times  more  natural  than  those 
Egyptian  landscapes  we  hare  been  look- 
ing at  for  the  last  three  months.  It  must 
be  the  wild  flowers,  or  the  sweet  fresh 
air,  so  different  from  the  African  heat." 

"  What  a  relief  it  is,"  quoth  Sophia, 
*' to  get  out  of  sight  of  that  never-ending 
artificial  irrigation  !  It  makes  one  realize 
the  meaning  of  that  description  of  the 
promised  land:  'For  the  land,  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  ;  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  pos- 
sess it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.'  " 

"And  it  is  a  relief,  too,"  chimes  in  Se- 
baste,  "to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  line  of 
separation  between  the  desert  and  the 
cultivated  land,  the  limit  to  which  the  Nile 
water  reaches,  so  definite  and  sharp  that 
a  man  may  stand  with  one  foot  in  the 
green  clover  and  the  other  in  the  hot  sand, 
where  all  on  this  side  is  faultlessly  rich 
and  good,  and  all  on  that  side  is  hopelessly 


bare  and  desolate.  When  I  first  saw  that 
line  I  thought:  'This  is  what  I  have  al- 
ways wished  for  —  a  definite  limit,  with 
nothing  confused  about  it,  and  no  border- 
land between  ! '  But  one  feels  after  a  time 
that  there  is  something  horribly  uncanny 
about  it — that  a  land  like  this  is  better, 
where,  if  the  good  ground  is  encumbered 
with  stones,  there  is  not  a  rock  so  bare 
and  dry  but  that  wild  flowers  will  nestle  in' 
the  crevices  of  it." 

The  orange-trees  are  left  behind  now, 
and  the  riders  are  out  in  the  wide,  fruitful 
plain  of  Sharon,  where  the  rose  of  Sharon 
grew  in  days  of  old.  Far  to  right  and  left 
lies  the  broad  expanse,  sown  over  with 
wheat  and  barley  ;  but  all  this  is  invisible 
now,  for  the  sun  is  gone  down,  and  there 
is  no  moon  to-night.  Swiftly  the  red  glow 
of  the  sunset  faded  away,  and  now  the 
dark  blue  vault  overhead  is  filled  with 
brilliant  stars  :  Orion,  Sirius,  Cassiopeia, 
and  the  Bears  shine  out  much  as  they 
shone  in  Abraham's  days,  and  the  zodiacal 
light  towers  up  from  the  western  horizon, 
and  seems  almost  to  reach  the  zenith. 
The  air  is  soft  and  cool  and  still ;  nothing 
breaks  the  starlight  silence  except  when 
the  riders  pass  near  a  pool  or  marshy  place 
by  the  roadside,  wherefrom  there  arisen  a 
loud  and  vociferous  chorus  of  voices,  not 
human  but  froggish.  '*It  must  be  an 
Athenian  colony,"  quoth  Sebaste,  "for 
they  are  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  Kod^,  /cod^l  " 

Travellers  always  keep  near  one  another 
in  the  East  if  they  are  going  the  same 
way,  and  the  little  party  of  riders  is  headed 
by  an  unearthly  apparition  riding  oa  a 
mule.  With  head  and  figure  all  muffled 
up  in  a  thick  Eastern  cloak  or  adda,  never 
turning  round  or  for  a  moment  showing 
its  face,  and  in  perfect  silence,  moves  on 
through  the  darkness  what  might  well  be 
a  ghost,  but  is  in  fact  the  postman,  who 
will  ride  with  the  mail  all  through  the 
night,  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Our  friends  have  met  few  people  by  the 
way,  but  just  as  the  daylight  was  fading 
into  night,  they  came  upon  a  melancholy 
little  group  round  a  camel  that  had  fallen 
under  his  load,  and  lay  with  his  neck 
stretched  out  along  on  the  ground.  A 
camel,  it  seems,  always  plods  forward  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  left  of  him,  and 
when  he  is  tired  to  death  he  suddenly  falls, 
and  never  gets  up  again. 

"They  will  have  to  kill  him,"  says 
Dragoman  Michael. 

At  a  point  some  distance  to  the  right  of 
the  road  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Beth 
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Dagon,  still  called  Dajun.  Here  there 
once  stood  a  temple  of  that  same  old  fish- 
god  who  once  fell  down  on  his  face  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  in  whose 
honor  was  held  that  calamitous  festival 
during  which  Samson  slew  himself  and  his 
foes. 

Farther  on  (some  distance  to  the  left, 
and  equally  invisible  in  the  dark)  is  Ludd, 
the  ancient  Lydda,  called  Lod  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  St.  Peter  preached 
once  on  a  time  and  cured  JEneas  ("  And  all 
that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  in  Sharon  saw 
him,  and  they  turned  to  the  Lord"),  and 
whence  they  fetched  him,  "forasmuch  as 
Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,"  to  recall  Dor- 
cas to  life. 

At  last  they  arrive  at  Er  Ramleh  (tra- 
ditionally identified  with  Arimathea),  and 
there  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  delectable 
little  inn  —  an  oasis  of  German  neatness 
and  comfort,  far  away  in  this  land  of  the 
Philistines.* 

The  next  morning  the  riders  are  mounted 
by  eight  o'clock,  and  leaving  the  carriage 
to  overtake  them,  they  set  forth  on  the 
twenty-eight  miles'  ride  to  Jerusalem. 

•'  I  am  afraid  to  see  Jerusalem,"  says 
Philippa,  "for  they  say  it  is  so  terribly 
disappointing.  I  shall  begin  to  call  it  by 
its  modern  name  of  El  Kuds,  and  to 
expect  nothing." 

For  some  distance  the  travellers  con- 
tinue their  way  through  the  plain;  and 
while  before  them,  far  to  the  south-east, 
rise  up  the  mountains,  the  hill-country  of 
Judea,  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the 
broad  expanse  of  fertile  corn-land. 

"  I  never  understood  before,"  says  Se- 
baste,  "what  a  terrible  foretelling  of  un- 
heard-of and  unnatural  desolation  are  those 
words  of  Isaiah,  'Sharon  is  like  a  des- 
ert.' " 

The  day  is  very  bright,  and  the  ride  is 
a  beautiful  one.  All  the  day,  but  espe- 
cially as  they  begin  to  ascend  into  the 
hill-country,  our  friends  are  delighted  by 
the  variety  and  profusion  of  the  lovely 
wild  flowers.  Perhaps  the  scarlet  anem- 
ones and  the  purple  cyclamen  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

We  must  not  attempt  a  description  of 
the  many  interesting  towns  passed  on  the 
day's  march,  but  only  a  brief  enumeration 
of  some  of  them.  As  the  road  ascends 
into  the  hill-country  (still  traversing  the 
territory  of  Dan,  but  within  the  borders  of 
Judea),  there  appears  to  the  right  the  hill 
now  called  Tell-el-Jeser,  where  are  still  to 


•  Ramleh  is  on  the  northern  border  of  the  ancient 
Philistia. 
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be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Canaanit- 
ish  city  of  Gezer.  Then  on  the  left  opens 
out  the  Valley  of  Ajalon,  over  which  the 
moon  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding,  after 
his  battle  with  the  five  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites ;  and  on  the  mountain-slope  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley  appears  that 
ancient  city  of  Ajalon,  whose  name,  so 
familiar  in  Old  Testament  history,  sur- 
vives in  the  abbreviated  form  Yalo.  Far- 
ther on,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the 
village  of  Latriin.  The  middle-age  folk 
said  that  the  name  was  derived  from  ia/ro^ 
and  that  therefore  this  must  have  been  the 
home  of  Dismas,  the  bonus  latro,  or  Peni- 
tent Thief.  The  travellers  now  cross  the 
border  of  Benjamin,  and  pass  close  to 
Kuryet-el-Enab  (the  "town  of  grapes"), 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient 
Kiriath-Jearim  (called  also  Baalah,  Baale 
of  Judah,  and  Kiriath-baal),  one  of  those 
four  Hivite  cities  whose  people  once  so 
prettily  imposed  upon  Joshua  with  their 
dried-up  bread  and  patched-up  shoes,  and 
plausible  little  story  about  their  long 
journey.  Then  the  road  passes  by  Kulo- 
nieh,  which  some  identify  with  the  Em- 
maus  of  the  Gospel  history ;  and  a  little 
farther  on  our  friends  dismount  to  see 
the  "  brook  of  David,"  whence,  saith  tra- 
dition, David  chose  the  pebbles  with 
which  he  slew  Goliath.  There  were  plenty 
of  pebbles  for  him  to  choose  from,  if  this 
be  indeed  the  place. 

As  for  the  approach  to  Jerusalem,  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  describe  it,  and  in- 
deed the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
The  first  sight  of  the  city  from  the  Yafa 
road  is  the  worst  possible  view  —  there 
being  in  this  direction  many  horrible 
modern  buildings  hideous  to  behold.  El 
Kuds  it  may  be,  but  Jerusalem,  "the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,"  it  cannot  and  shall 
not  be  called.  But,  after  all,  this  impres- 
sion is  produced  chiefly  by  the  straggling 
houses  outside  the  city  itself,  and  once 
within  the  gates  one  feels  infinitely  less 
disappointed. 

Our  travellers  enter  by  the  Yafa  Gate, 
and  find  themselves  at  last  within  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City. 

II. 

THE  HOLY  CITY. 

No  manner  of  thing  on  wheels  is  al- 
lowed within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
indeed  if  it  were,  it  could  not  advance  far 
where  many  of  the  streets  are  either  mere 
staircases,  or  else  hopelessly  narrow  and 
devious.  The  tenants  of  the  carriage  have 
therefore  to  disembark  at  the  YS.fa  Gate, 
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but  the  riders  may  proceed  unmolested  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  It  is  a  shock  to 
discover  that  there  is  a  hotel  here,  but  by 
no  other  name  can  it  conscientiously  be 
called;  and  those  who  cannot  endure  the 
incongruity  thereof  must  take  refuge  in 
the  far  pleasanter  shelter  of  a  hospice. 

Had  our  friends  the  travellers  come 
straight  from  England,  this  same  hotel 
would  strike  them  as  most  interestingly 
Oriental ;  they  would  be  amused  at  hearing 
the  Arabic  chatter  in  all  directions,  and 
delighted  at  such  Eastern  customs  as  hav- 
ing to  clap  their  hands  instead  of  ringing 
a  bell,  and  so  forth.  But,  alas !  they  are 
already  used  to  these  little  matters,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  mitigate  the  harsh  dis- 
covery that  they  must  lodge  during  their 
stay  at  Jerusalem  in  a  commonplace  hotel, 
wherein  are  heard  at  every  meal  little  but 
the  English  and  American  languages. 
However,  when  you  are  tired  of  company- 
talk,  you  can  always  take  refuge  on  the 
housetop  —  now,  as  of  old,  the  airiest  and 
most  cheerful  apartment  in  every  Eastern 
house  —  whence  (for  you  are  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Zion)  you  can  look  every  way 
over  the  city,  and  eastward  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
On  the  whole,  our  travellers  are  any- 
thing but  disappointed  with  Jerusalem. 
The  town  does  not  accord  with  their  idea 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  —  far  from  it ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  genuinely  Oriental  city, 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  pleasingly 
picturesque.  Most  of  all,  they  rejoice  to 
find  the  city  ringing  with  church  bells, 
and  the  Moslems  for  once  in  the  minority. 
Out  of  a  population  of  some  one  hundred 
thousand  there  are  now  about  thirty-three 
thousand  Jews,  the  remaining  sixty-seven 
thousand  being  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moham- 
medans. No,  our  friends  are  not  disap- 
pointed; but  yet,  through  all  the  three 
weeks  of  their  stay,  they  are  haunted  by 
a  curious  feeling  which  refuses  to  be 
shaken  off,  —  a  sensation  like  that  which 
we  experience  in  dreams  when  we  seem 
to  visit  some  familiar  and  well-loved  place 
and  find  everything  strangely  altered. 

On  the  first  opportunity  our  travellers 
devote  a  long  morning  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Descending  for  a 
little  way,  by  David  Street,  the  slope  of 
Mount  Zion,  they  turn  into  Christian 
Street  on  the  left,  and  thence  to  the  right 
down  a  rapidly  descending  lane  known  as 
Palmer  Street.  Along  the  wall  by  the 
side  of  the  lane,  sitting  on  the  frequent 
steps  with  their  goods  before  them,  are 
many  salesmen  in  a  small  way,  offering 


various  curiosities,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
beautiful,  are  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  ancient  palmers'  shells,  —  large 
mother-o'-pearl  shells  found  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  brought  thence  to 
Bethlehem,  where  they  are  elaborately 
and  delicately  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  Lord. 

This  lane  leads  to  the  paved  court  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  St.  Sepul- 
chre Church  and  the  monasteries  thereto 
belonging.  This  space  is  often  crowded 
with  picturesque  figures  sitting  on  the 
pavement  with  their  wares  (chiefly  brightly 
colored  sacred  pictures)  spread  out  before 
them  for  sale.  The  pointed  Romanesque 
facade  of  the  church  forms  the  northern 
side  of  the  court.  Entering  by  the  prin- 
cipal doorway  at  the  western  end  of  the 
fagade,  the  travellers  see  before  them, 
with  a  row  of  lamps  suspended  over  it, 
the  "Stone  of  Unction,"  now  covered 
with  a  marble  slab  which  every  pilgrim 
kneels  to  kiss.  Turning  to  the  left,  they 
make  their  way  to  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  where,  passing  through  a  dark 
passage,  they  reach  those  excavations  in 
the  natural  rock  which  have  received  the 
traditional  designation  of  the  tombs  of 
Nicodemus  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Then  they  return  to  the  Rotunda,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  Chapel  of  the 
St.    Sepulchre.     Entering   from  the  east, 
they  pass  through  the  Chapel  of  the  An- 
gels, and  then  one  by  one,  stooping  down 
to   pass   through    the   low  doorway,  they 
enter   a  little   low-roofed   chamber  (lined 
with   marble,  and  about  six  feet  square), 
which    contains   a   raised   slab   of    white 
marble  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
side  of  the  chamber,  and  used  as  an  altar. 
Over  it  hang  forty-three  lamps,  of  beauti- 
ful workmanship  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  kept  continually  burning.    This  marble 
slab  covers  what,  ever  since  the  time  of 
St.  Helena  and  Constantine,  has  been  rev- 
erenced  by   the   Christian   world   as   the 
Holy  Sepulchre.      And  this  is  the  most 
that  we  can  say.     After  all  the  long  con- 
troversy set  on  foot  by  modern  investiga- 
tion, the  learned  seem  no  nearer  than  at 
first  to  a  certain  conclusion.     Many  argu- 
ments have  been  set  forth  to  disprove  the 
possible  identity  of  the  site,  and  of  these 
perhaps  the  chief  is  that  it  may  have  been 
within  the  second  wall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
(the  third  wall  being  not  yet  built)  was  then 
the  boundary  of  the  city.     This  point  is 
still  undecided  ;  but  what  is  quite  certain 
is,  that  the  so-called  "tombs  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,"  a  few  yards  distant,  art 
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ancient  Jewish  sepulchres.  Very  curious 
is  it,  after  ever  so  cursory  a  study  of  the 
subject,  to  hear  from  one  and  another  that 
idiotic  bit  of  reasoning  to  the  effect  that 
the  site  cannot  be  genuine  because  it  lies 
within  the  present  walls  of  the  city  ! 

It  is  sad  that  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  should  be  associated  chiefly,  in 
these  days,  with  never-ending  controversy. 
One  argues  and  argues  until  one  is  weary, 
and  content  to  turn  away  from  uncertain- 
ties to  what  is  sure,  to  fall  back  on  that 
assurance  :  "  He  is  not  here ;  for  He  is 
risen,  even  as  He  said,"  —  though  as- 
suredly sympathizing  with  all  who  would 
obey  the  angelic  invitation,  •'  Come,  see 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
endless  lesser  sites  which  are  shown 
within  the  St.  Sepulchre  Church,  and  in 
which  is  localized  almost  every  recorded 
incident  of  the  passion  and  resurrection. 
Such  minute  identifications  as  may  be  to 
Latin  and  Greek  Churchmen  real  helps  to 
devotion,  are  to  the  severely  logical  En- 
glish mind  no  helps  at  all,  and  to  some 
folk  (especially  to  such  as  are  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  exalted  and  immaterial 
nature  of  their  own  religious  sentiments) 
seem  to  be  very  real  hindrances  of  the 
stumbling-block  kind. 

The  travellers,  making  Jerusalem  their 
headquarters  till  Easter  Monday,  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  in  the  St.  Sep- 
ulchre Church,  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,  a  Latin  service  which  may  be 
briefly  described  here.  On  entering  the 
church  our  friends  find  it  full  to  overflow- 
ing. Many  of  the  Christian  residents  in 
Jerusalem  are  absorbed  in  their  devotions, 
while  the  English  and  American  visitors 
show  their  reverence  and  good  feeling,  as 
their  manner  is,  by  talking  aloud  and  gen- 
erally comporting  themselves  as  though  in 
a  theatre  waiting  for  the  performance  to 
begin.  Finding  the  crowd  below  so  great, 
our  friends  climb  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  brings  them  into  the  Calvary  Chapel, 
within  which  are  shown  the  clefts  in  the 
rock  into  which  the  three  crosses  are  said 
to  have  been  fixed.  Here  the  travellers 
wait  perhaps  two  hours,  while  a  proces- 
sional service,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  of  the  traditional  sites  are  visited, 
is  going  on  below.  At  length  the  sound 
of  chanting  voices  is  heard  approaching, 
and  the  procession  enters  the  chapel, 
those  who  form  it  carrying  tapers  and 
joining  in  a  low  chant.  First  walk  the 
acolytes,  robed  in  scarlet  cassocks  and 
white  surplices.    They  are   followed  by 
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choirmen,  priests,  bishops  (who  wear  re- 
splendent copes  of  violet  velvet  embroid- 
ered with  gold),  and  lastly  by  the  Latin 
Patriarch.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
is  carried  a  large  crucifix. 

A  sermon  is  now  delivered  in  German,, 
followed  by  another  in  French,  These 
addresses  are  not  long,  and  set  forth  with 
great  simplicity  and  force  the  great  truth 
of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  crucifix  has 
been  placed  upright  behind  the  altar.  The 
sermons  ended,  there  follows  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  taking  down  the  figure  from 
the  cross.  Then,  after  more  subdued 
chanting,  the  procession  re-forms  and 
moves  slowly  away,  the  cross  going  before 
and  the  figure  being  carried  in  a  linea 
wrapping.  They  thus  leave  the  chapel^ 
descend  the  steps,  and  come  to  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  where  the  figure  is  anointed, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. But  the  crowd  is  so  closely  packed 
that  our  friends  can  see  nothing  of  these 
concluding  rites,  and  can  but  stand  listen- 
ing to  a  very  eloquent  Arabic  sermon^ 
which  lasts  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  to  which  the  crowded  congregation 
listens  with  the  deepest  attention.  Our 
English  friends  assuredly  lose  a  great  deal 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  language.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  go  out  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discourse,  and  the  travellers 
are  tired  when  they  at  last  emerge  into  the 
bright  light  of  the  full  paschal  moon. 
Though  it  is  now  about  10.30,  they  are 
assured  that  the  service  will  last  some 
three  hours  longer, 

I  would  gladly  linger  through  a  few 
more  pages  over  the  St.  Sepulchre  Church 
and  its  curiously  intricate  multitude  of 
chapels,  belonging  respectively  to  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  Chris- 
tians ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should  leave 
it  now,  and  we  will  mention  but  one  of 
these.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Appari- 
tion, which  marks  the  traditional  place 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. It  contains  the  traditional  Pillar  of 
the  Flagellation,  From  this  chapel  our 
friends  pass  into  the  adjoining  Latin  sac- 
risty, where  they  are  shown  the  spurs 
and  the  sword  (with  a  cruciform  hilt)  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  With  these  relics 
each  new  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  is  solemnly  invested  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Apparition.  The  order  still 
survives,  and  the  rule  is  yet  in  force  that 
every  member  thereof  must  be  of  noble 
birth. 

On  the  other  side  of  Palmer  Street,  oi>- 
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posite  the  St.  Sepulchre  Church,  still 
stands  the  Gothic  gateway  of  the  Palace 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  the  church  and  hospital  {i.e.^  home 
for  pilgrims)  which  formed  the  cradle  of 
the  order  of  Knights  of  St.  John  or  Knights 
Hospitallers,  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
eleventh  century.  They  are  beautiful 
ruins,  and  among  them  may  be  seen  very 
fine  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture.  More- 
over, there  is  about  them  a  grass-grown 
peacefulness  which  makes  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
Eastern  city.  Much  of  the  monastery  is 
still  standing,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  as 
peaceful  and  secluded  a  retreat  as  some 
ancient  college  during  the  long  vacation. 
The  buildings  belong  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, and  the  refectory  has  been  mer- 
cilessly whitewashed  and  turned  into  a 
Lutheran  chapel. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  beautiful  Latin  Church  of 
St.  Anne,  said  to  date  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, though  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
rebuilt.  It  stands  on  the  traditional  site 
of  the  birthplace  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  in  the  crypt  is  still  shown  what  is  said 
to  be  a  portion  of  her  parents'  house. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  Latin  monastery,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  this  establishment 
has  recently  been  discovered  what  is  very 
probably  the  real  Pool  of  Bethesda,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  that  traditional  place 
which  is  always  shown  as  such,  and  which 
is  to  the  learned  an  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory identification.  The  monks  are  ear- 
nestly carrying  on  the  excavation  of  this 
interesting  site,  and  one  of  them,  who 
speaks  French,  receives  our  friends  with 
great  kindness,  and  shows  them  all  that 
has  as  yet  been  excavated  of  the  ancient 
pool  and  of  the  Crusaders'  church  built 
over  it,  of  which  the  nave  and  the  crypt 
«ach  contain  yf^/^  arches,  probably  meant 
to  memorialize  the  five  porches  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda.  Furthermore,  there  yet 
remains  an  ancient  fresco,  now  almost 
effaced,  representing  the  angel  moving  the 
waters.  Descending  some  flights  of  stone 
steps  of  the  same  date  as  the  Crusaders' 
church,  our  friends  find  themselves  in  a 
large  opening  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  with 
a  sheet  of  water  at  their  feet.  No  remains 
of  the  original  porches  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  but  the  excavation  is  still  far 
from  being  completed. 

There  are  who  love  not  descriptions 
of  ancient  sites,  and  I  will  do  no  more 
than  name  those  traditionally  reverenced, 
-though  but  fancifully  identified  places,  the 


Via  Dolorosa  with  the  Arch  of  the  Ecce 
Homo,  the  houses  of  Pilate,  Annas,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  that  more  interesting  build- 
ing said  to  cover  the  tomb  of  David,  and 
containing  the  ancient  Christian  church 
(now  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems)  which, 
ever  since  the  fourth  century  at  least,  has 
been  reverenced  as  the  Cenaculura,  or 
upper  room  of  the  Last  Supper,  having, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  escaped  destruc- 
tion when  the  city  was  demolished  by 
Titus. 

But  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  words 
about  the  recently  discovered,  and  at  least 
possibly  genuine,  site  of  the  death  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  site  of  the  martyrdom  was 
identified,  we  are  told,  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.,  and  upon  it  Eudocia,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  IL,  builded  a  church 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  year  460.  "  It 
was  one  stadion  distant,"  saith  the  chron- 
icler, "from  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate,"  — 
that  is,  from  the  o/d  gate  of  that  name,  the 
site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  pres- 
ent Damascus  Gate.  Now,  whether  that 
learned  and  pious  lady,  Eudocia,  had  very 
good  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  site  selected, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  what  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonably  certain  is  that  there 
have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  that 
same  Church  of  St.  Stephen  which  she 
builded,  and  wherein  she  was  buried  at 
her  death.  The  site  is  in  possession  of  a 
brotherhood  of  Dominican  monks,  one  of 
whom  shows  to  our  travellers,  and  clearly 
explains  in  French  this  recently  excavated 
church.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  gentle 
dignity,  and  has  apparently  a  learned  and 
cultivated  mind.  He  seems  to  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  our  English  friends, 
and  says  as,  after  the  examination  of  the 
ruins,  he  bids  them  farewell :  "  We  may 
not  meet  again  here;  but,  if  we  live  as 
good  Christians,  we  may  hope  to  do  so  in 
that  Jerusalem  which  is  above." 

The  travellers  do  not  neglect  the  ex- 
ploration of  those  curious  subterranean 
quarries  whence  was  hewn  the  stone  for 
Solomon's  Temple.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, running  far  into  the  rock  of  Mount 
Moriah  under  the  Temple  area,  within 
which  there  was  an  opening  from  the 
quarries,  so  that  the  stones,  when  hewn 
and  finished,  could  be  easily  transported 
to  their  destination  where  no  ringing  of 
tools  was  to  be  heard.  The  rock  is  a 
chalky  limestone,  very  soft  and  beautifully 
white.  In  many  places  you  may  still  see 
the  marks  of  ancient  tools,  and  especially 
of  the  wooden  wedges  which  the  workmen 
used  to  drive  in  at  the  side  of  tne  block] 
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be  detached,  and  which,  when  wetted, 
swelled,  and  thus  split  the  rock. 

Of  the  Temple  area  itself  I  shall  say 
little.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  considered  by  them  as  second 
in  sanctity  only  to  Mecca.  The  most  in- 
teresting sight  within  the  precincts  is  the 
enormous  rock,  once  probably  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  the  spot 
on  which  afterwards  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  before  the  Holy  Place  of 
the  Temple.  It  is  perforated  with  a  large 
hole,  through  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
blood  from  the  sacrifices  escaped  into  a 
subterranean  drain. 

Over  this  rock  has  been  erected  that 
stately  domed  and  octagonal  praying-place 
which  ought  to  be  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  but  which  most  folk  call  the  Mosque 
of 'Omar,  —  probably,  from  sheer  perver- 
sity, because  'Omar  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  a 
mosque.  The  mosque  in  the  Haram  es 
Sherif,  as  the  Temple  area  is  now  called, 
is  that  of  El  Achsa,  which  has  replaced  an 
ancient  Christian  church. 

It  is  very  strange  to  wander  about  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  and  to  realize  how  lit- 
erally has  been  fulfilled  that  prophecy 
about  there  not  remaining  so  much  as  one 
stone  upon  another.  You  can  indeed 
theorize  about  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
buildings  :  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, there  were  the  Courts  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  this  direction  ran  the  wall  of  sep- 
aration between,  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  words,  "  For  He  is  our  peace,  who 
hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us  ;" 
and  here  along  the  eastern  side  ran  the 
colonnade  called  Solomon's  Porch.  But 
all  are  vanished  now. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  scene  in 
Jerusalem  which  must  not  go  unnoticed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
substructures  of  the  Temple  which  cover 
the  rocky  side  of  Mount  Mbriah  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Hither 
the  Jews  repair,  very  often  on  other  days, 
but  especially  on  Friday,  to  weep  over  the 
downfall  of  their  temple  and  their  nation. 
As  one  approaches  the  place,  a  low  wail- 
ing murmur  fills  the  air,  and  presently  one 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  weeping  crowd,  some 
reading,  others  reciting  by  heart,  the  most 
touching  lamentations  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  such  as  can  get 
near  are  tenderly  caressing  the  beloved 
stones.  It  is  an  impressive  sight,  and 
makes  one  to  realize  that  there  is  no  sad- 
der place  on  earth  than  the  modern  Jeru- 
salem. 
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"  This  afternoon,"  says  Philippa,  "  we 
are  going  to  walk  about  Zion  and  go  round 
about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof,  and 
mark  well  her  bulwarks." 

In  other  words,  our  friends  the  travel- 
lers are  going  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
city  just  outside  the  present  walls.  Going 
out  on  the  north  side,  through  the  Yafa 
Gate,  they  turn  to  the  right,  and  proceed 
eastward  along  the  wall  till  they  reach  the 
Damascus  Gate.  Just  as  they  are  passing 
it,  there  emerges  therefrom  an  English 
lady,  riding  a  large  and  active  donkey.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  lady  one 
who  has  devoted  her  life  to  church-work, 
and  in  the  present  chapters  we  may  call 
her  "the  sister."  She  is  known  to  the 
travellers,  and  riding  up  to  them,  she  an- 
nounces that  she  has  something  to  show 
them.  She  then  leads  the  way  through  the 
gate,  and  points  out  a  fragment  of  wall 
still  remaining,  which  is  part  of  an  ancient 
guard-house,  and  dates,  says  she,  from  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  She  further  initiates 
her  friends  into  the  mystery  of  stones  with 
drafted  edges,  which,  it  seems,  are  the 
sign  whereby  to  distinguish  ancient  Jew- 
ish or  Phoenician  handiwork. 

"  And  now,"  says  the  sister,  "  do  pray 
look  at  these  other  ancient  stones  — 
buried  for  the  most  part,  but  with  one 
course  still  above  ground.  They  belong, 
I  believe,  to  the  original  gate  through 
which  our  Lord  may  have  passed,  and  out- 
side which  St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
been  stoned.  Is  not  this  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  that  prediction  of  Jeremiah: 
'Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground'? 
But  I  must  go  now." 

So  saying,  the  sister  vanishes,  leaving 
the. travellers  to  continue  their  walk  round 
the  walls.  These  same  walls  are  not  par- 
ticularly ancient,  having  been  builded 
chiefly  by  Sultan  Suleiman  in  1542,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  walls;  though 
there  are  portions  of  far  greater  antiquity 
—  courses  of  huge  stones,  some  of  which 
that  unconscionable  Suleiman  has  scored 
with  deep  cross-lines,  by  way  of  making 
them  look  as  much  as  possible  like  his  own 
puny  handiwork.  But  though  compara- 
tively modern,  the  present  walls  are  valu- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  imaginary  building 
up  of  those  ancient  fortifications  which 
they  have  replaced,  and  which  gave  to  the 
city  that  expressive  designation,  "Jerusa- 
lem the  defenced." 

The   travellers   soon    reach    the   south- 
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eastern  corner,  and  then  turn  southward 
to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  eastern  wall  which 
towers  above  the  valley,  called  as  early  as 
Eusebius,  as  it  is  called  now,  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  —  a  singularly  unhappy 
identification,  seeing  that  the  name  of  Je- 
hoshaphat ("Jehovah  judgeth  ")  seems  to 
indicate  an  allegoric  rather  than  a  material 
"valley."  Through  this  ravine  flows  the 
"brook  Cedron,"  or  flows  sometimes  — 
namely,  in  wet  weather,  for  in  summer  it 
is  dry,  thereby  deserving  the  word  applied 
to  it  by  St.  John — x^'-H^PPovc  —  which  in 
our  English  version  is  rather  feebly  rep- 
resented by  "  brook." 

"  Surely,"  says  Sebaste,  "  if  x^¥^PP<»^S 
means  anything,  it  means  a  winter  tor- 
rent." 

"  I  suppose,"  answers  Philippa,  "  that 
it  means  a  wady j  but  as  there  is  no  En- 
glish word  which  exactly  represents  a 
water-course  dry  in  summer  but  watery  in 
winter,  the  translators  had  to  use  the  word 
*brook'  by  way  of  making  the  best  they 
could  of  it." 

''And  a  very  bad  job,  too,"  quoth  the 
irrepressible  younger  sister,  "  though  to 
put  in  the  word  'Cedron'  seems  even 
worse;  for  surely  it  is  a  genitive  plural, 
and  rCiv  Ke6p<jv  should  be  translated  'of  the 
cedars.' " 

"Really,  Sebaste,  if  you  persist  in  criti- 
cising your  betters  in  this  way,  we  shall 
have  to  quote  at  you  that  remark  of  the 
master  of  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
who  once  gently  suggested  :  '  Let  us  try  to 
remember  that  none  of  us  is  infallible  — 
not  even  the  youngest  of  us  ! '  " 

The  discussion  is  carried  on  while  our 
friends  make  their  way  southward  along 
the  brow  of  the  ravine,  where  there  is  just 
room  for  the  path  to  run  in  the  shadow  of 
the  east  wall  —  that  mighty  shadow  which, 
lengthening  as  the  sun  declines,  is  flung 
right  across  the  valley,  so  that  the  battle- 
ments can  bedistinctly  traced  on  the  slope 
of  Olivet  ("  the  mount  that  is  before  *  Jeru- 
salem "),  even  as  the  shadow  of  the  ancient 
wall  was  flung,  thousands  of  years  ago,  by 
every  westering  sun.  The  view  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  from  this  point  is  a  very 
fine  one.  The  hill  is  bare  and  rocky  now, 
with  only  a  sprinkling  of  olive-trees.  At 
its  foot  is  the  traditional  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  while  round  its  southern  shoulder 
winds  the  road  from  Bethany,  by  which  it 
is  believed  came  the  procession  of  the 
first  Palm  Sunday.f 

•  I.e.y  to  the  east  of,  according  to  the  well-known 
Hebrew  idiom. 

t  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  show  that  the 
procession  may  have  approached  the  city  by  another 


The  travellers  now  pass  the  BS,b  Sitti 
Mariam,  or  Gate  of  our  Lady  Mary,^ 
called  also  St.  Stephen's  Gate;  and  then 
they  reach  what  is  at  the  same  time  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Temple  area,  seeing  that  the  level  top  of 
Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  stood, 
forms  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  city. 
Here  are  some  courses  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone  with  bevelled  edges,  believed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  aiding  the  im- 
agination to  paint  a  shadowy  picture  of 
the  glories  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  only 
gate  in  this  section  of  the  wall  is  the  Eal> 
ed  Daheriyeh,  or  the  Golden  Gate.  It 
shall  come  to  pass  on  a  Friday,  saith  a 
Moslem  tradition,  that  the  Christians  shall 
enter  by  this  gate  and  take  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  carefully  walled  up. 
The  origin  of  its  present  name  is  a  truly 
delectable  piece  of  etymology.  This  gate 
having  been  identified  with  the  'QpaiairvTin 
(the  Gate  Beautiful  at  which  a  lame  man 
used  to  sit  begging,  till  SS.  Peter  and 
John  passed  through  one  day,  and  gave 
him  something  better  than  "silver  and 
gold  "),  o)paia  became  aurea,  whence  the 
name  "Golden." 

Our  friends  next  arrive  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  wall  (and  of  the  Temple 
area),  beneath  which  extend  those  vast 
and  mysterious  subterranean  vaults  pop- 
ularly known  as  Solomon's  stables  ;  and 
turning  westward  proceed  along  the  south 
wall.  They  have  now  arrived  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (or  the 
Kidron  Valley)  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
which  two  ravines  on  three  sides  encircle 
the  city.  Then,  as  they  approach  the 
south-western  angle,  there  opens  out  be- 
fore them  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  wherein 
the  Philistines  twice  encamped  against 
David,  and  twice  were  by  him  defeated. 
That  part  of  the  valley  which  can  be  seen 
from  this  point  looks  not  like  the  fruitful 
plain  which  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
Isaiah's  days,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  associate 
with  it  the  words:  "And  it  shall  be  as 
when  the  harvest-man  gathereth  the  stand- 
ing corn,  and  his  arm  reapeth  the  ears  — 
yea,  it  shall  be  as  when  one  gleaneth  ears 
in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim." 

Passing  the  south-western  angle,  the 
travellers  go  on  northward,  with  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  below  on  their  left,  reach  the 
north  wall,  and  complete  the  circuit,  re- 
entering the  city  by  the  Yafa  Gate.  It 
has  been  only  an  afternoon's  walk,  but 
such  an  one  as  will  seem  to  them  forever 

track  lying  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  few  who  have 
examined  that  very  steep  path  will  think  it  a  suitable 
or  even  a  possible  way. 
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memorable.  Having  once  looked  at  those 
towering  walls  running  along  the  edge  of 
the  encircling  ravines,  they  will  certainly 
join  with  more  intelligence  than  heretofore 
in  the  lines  :  — 

Our  feet  are  standing 

Within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem ; 

Jerusalem  that  is  builded 

As  a  city  that  is  compact  together. 

And  the  views  which  they  have  just  seen 
will  impart  ever  after  a  new  reality  to 
those  familiar  words  :  — 

As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
So  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people, 
From  this  time  forth  forevermore. 

On  another  day  our  friends  explore  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  (which  marks  the  fron- 
tier between  Judah  and  Benjamin)  and 
visit  Akeldama,  the  traditional  Potter's 
Field  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Entering 
the  valley  at  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  city  wall,  they  pass  southward  along 
its  eastern  side,  thus  gaining  a  good  view 
of  those  curious  rocks  on  the  opposite 
western  side  which  give  to  the  valley  a 
weird  and  terrible  look  such  as  reminds 
one  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  Tophetand  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom, the  frightful  sacrifices  of  Moloch  in 
the  old  days,  and  later  the  fires  of  Gehenna, 
kept  burning  continually  to  consume  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals.  At  last 
they  reach  the  southern  end  of  the  valley, 
near  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  climb 
up  the  right  side  to  the  traditional  place 
<)f  the  grave  of  Judas,  marked  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  vaulted  building  which  was 
formerly  used  for  burying.  There  are 
many  ancient  tombs  (those  of  the  "stran- 
gers" perhaps)  hewn  in  the  neighboring 
rocks.  The  place  is  and  has  long  been 
greatly  revered  by  Christian  pilgrims  —  a 
strong  argument  for  the  position  that  peo- 
ple cannot  get  on  without  revering  some- 
thing. 

No  account  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  is  complete  without 
some  description  of  the  hill  outside  the 
present  walls,  which  Gordon  and  others 
have  believed  to  have  been  the  true  Gol- 
gotha. Whether  this  is  indeed  so  or  not, 
the  hill  curiously  corresponds  ^with  the 
indications  of  local  detail  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  a  rocky  eminence  not  far 
from  the  Damascus  Gate.  It  is  thus 
"  without  the  gate  "  and  "  nigh  unto  the 
city,"  and,  moreover,  the  face  of  the  hill 
is  pierced  with  grottoes,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  its  smooth,  grassy  top,  give  it, 
from  some  points  of  view,  an  appearance 


that  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  skull,  which 
would  account  for  the  name  Golgotha.  It 
is  also  near  the  Damascus  road,  along 
which  "they  that  passed  by"  may  have 
been  walking.  Standing  on  the  summit, 
where  the  turf  is  dotted  with  the  beautiful 
scarlet  anemones,  said  (I  think  by  Dean 
Stanley)  to  appear  "like  drops  of  blood 
sprinkled  over  the  land,"  one  can  look  over 
the  wall  of  the  city,  and  over  the  domed 
roofs  of  the  houses,  away  past  Mount 
Zion  to  Mount  Moriah  and  the  site  of  the 
Temple. 

If  this  hill  be  the  true  Golgotha,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. "  There  was  in  the  place y'^''  says  St. 
John,  "  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
tomb;"  while  St.  Mark  further  tells  us 
that  the  tomb  was  "  hewn  out  of  the  rock." 
And  at  the  foot  of  this  same  hill  there  is 
an  ancient  rock-hewn  tomb.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  this  tomb  is  in 
a  "garden"  in  the  Eastern  acceptation 
of  the  word,  —  a  plantation  of  fig  and 
almond  trees  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
such  as  St.  John  would  certainly  have 
called  a  k^ttoq.  At  a  higher  point  in  the 
side  of  this  hill  is  the  cavern  known  as 
Jeremiah's  Grotto,  in-  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  during  the  captivity,  and 
whence  he  is  supposed  to  have  looked  out 
over  the  desolate  city  as  he  wrote  his  Lam- 
entations. 

Our  friends  do  not  fail  to  devote  an 
afternoon  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Here 
they  visit  the  subterranean  church  said 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  parents,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of 
St.  Joseph.  Thence  they  go  to  the  cave 
which  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the  agony 
in  the  garden,  and  thence  to  part  of  the 
traditional  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  en- 
closed by  the  Latins.  It  contains  some 
very  ancient  olive-trees,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  our  Lord.  This  can 
scarcely  be  (even  if  olive-trees  ever  live  so 
long),  for  Titus  is  said  to  have  cut  down 
every  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  have 
sprung  up  from  the  old  roots,  as  is  the 
manner  of  olive-trees.  Our  friends,  more- 
over, visit  the  Convent  of  the  Paternoster, 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  taught  to  the  apostles,  and  in 
the  cloisters  whereof  the  prayer  may  be 
read  in  *thirty-two  different  languages. 
Lastly,  they  visit  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  Ascension  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which, 
for  several  reasons,  seems  a  more  unhappy 
identification  than  usual.  A  very  fine 
view  of  Jerusalem  is  obtained  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  is  worth  more  than 
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maDy  of  those  traditional  places  of  which 
one  cannot  be  certain. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  walk  taken 
by  our  travellers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  little  expedition  which, 
led  by  the  sister,  they  make  one  afternoon 
to  Anathoth,  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah, 
—  a  village,  now  called  Anata,  some  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Starting  on  the  old  Damascus  road, 
they  soon  pass  a  curious  mound  of  grey- 
black  soil  by  the  wayside.  This,  as  the 
sister  explains,  is  believed  to  consist  of 
the  ashes  from  the  Temple  sacrifices, 
thrown  out  here  in  days  of  old  from  time 
immemorial.  Some  of  the  soil  was  sent  to 
London,  and  has  been  found  on  analysis 
to  be  such  stuff  as  bones  are  made  of. 

A  little  further  on,  the  sister  points  out 
some  rock-hewn  tombs  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, cut  vertically  down  into  the  rock 
and  now  filled  up  with  earth ;  and  they 
have  scarcely  left  these  when  she  again 
stops  to  show  the  travellers  some  traces 
of  an  ancient  Christian  church,  —  some 
fragments  of  mosaic  pavement,  an  altar- 
stone  with  a  cross  cut  on  it,  etc.  "  Unfor- 
tunately," says  she,  "this  piece  of  land  be- 
longs to  a  Moslem,  who  is  going  to  build 
him  a  house  here,  and  will  soon  have  oblit- 
erated every  trace  of  the  church." 

The  Damascus  road  lies  over  Mount 
Scopus  (whereon  Titus  encamped  against 
Jerusalem)  and  from  the  high  ground  our 
friends  obtain  lovely  views  of  the  blue 
mountains  of  Moab  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  As  they  go  on,  there 
come  into  view  the  deep  cleft  through 
which  the  Jordan  flows,  and  the  bright 
waters  of  the  much-maligned  but  none  the 
less  beautiful  Dead  Sea,  lying  blue  and 
peaceful  in  the  clear  sunshine.  At  last 
they  arrive  at  Anathoth  (a  familiar  name 
in  Old  Testament  history),  and  explore 
the  remains  of  another  Christian  church. 
The  village  has  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  and  they  soon  turn  homeward.  As  the 
sun  sinks  toward  the  west,  the  sky  is  won- 
derful to  behold.  All  this  morning  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents  (for  this  is 
the  season  of  the  latter  rains,  so  long  dis- 
continued, but  of  late  years  once  more 
appearing),  but  the  clouds  have  broken 
long  ago,  and  float  across  the  clear  blue 
sky  in  giant  masses  of  fleecy  white,  from 
one  of  which,  far  to  the  westwartl,  gushes 
a  blue-grey  torrent  of  rain,  while  the  land 
seems  to  rejoice,  lit  up  by  the  bright  sun- 
shine, as  it  "drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven."  The  far-off  mountains  of  Moab 
shine  out  with  wonderful  tints  of  blue 
and  purple,    and  now  those    masses   of 


cloud  have  caught  the  rosy  sunset  glow* 
and  all  the  sky  is  in  brilliant  array  of 
crimson  banners  with  fringes  of  gold. 
The  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  gor- 
geous colors  fade  rapidly  away,  and  the 
swift  twilight  is  almost  past  when  our 
friends  reach  the  Damascus  Gate  and  re- 
enter the  city. 

rv. 

RIDE  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  JERICHO. 

"  A  CERTAIN  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho."  Few,  who  have 
not  done  the  same,  can  realize  what  a 
"going  down"  that  was,  which  is  a  pity> 
seeing  that  this  is  surely  an  important 
point  in  the  parable  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof.  He  started  from  Jerusa- 
lem, high  up  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea,, 
some  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  he  went  down,  down  into  the 
deepest  depression  in  any  land  on  earth 
—  down  into  the  plain  surrounding  the 
Dead  Sea,  of  which  the  surface  lies  almost 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean,—  a  descent  which  one  accom- 
plishes in  a  short  day's  journey,  and  in  the 
space  of  less  than  twenty  miles. 

Our  friends  the  travellers  have  not  been 
long  at  Jerusalem  before  they  arrange  to 
devote  four  days  to  an  expedition  on 
horseback  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  The 
sister  consents  to  accompany  them,  and 
(being  abnormally  learned  about  every 
inch  of  the  country)  to  give  them  a  run- 
ning lecture  all  the  way,  which  will  be  far 
more  edifying  than  anything  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  guide-books  and  dragomans. 

Forasmuch  as  the  road  is  still  notorious 
for  its  Bedouin  robbers,  application  is 
made  to  the  sheikh  of  Abu  Dts,  who  is 
requested  to  accompany  the  travellers,  and 
protect  them  by  his  presence.  Not  being 
able  to  come  himself,  he  sends  his  son,  a 
charming  little  fellow  of  fourteen,  who, 
with  great  dignity,  heads  the  cavalcade,, 
riding  an  energetic  little  Arab  horse, 
while  beside  him  trudges  on  foot  his  Bed- 
ouin attendant  armed  with  a  gun.  The 
travellers  try  to  talk  to  the  young  Sheikh 
Abdullah ;  but  he  understands  no  Euro- 
pean language,  and  cannot  go  beyond 
smiling,  which  he  does  in  a  very  affable 
fashion.  The  procession,  headed  by  these 
picturesque  figures,  includes  also  a  drag- 
oman, who  can  speak  English  —  a  Chris- 
tian Jew  whom  we  will  call  Jacob.  Poor 
Jacob  is  of  a  timorous  and  foreboding 
turn  of  mind,  ever  haunted  by  the  convi< 
tion  that  some  horrible  accident  is  goinj 
to  occur  in  the  immediate  future.    Whei 
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some  of  the  riders  start  on  a  little  canter, 
he  screams  out,  "  Stop  ladies  ! "  and  gal- 
lops after  them  till  recalled  by  the  father, 
who  recommends  him  to  leave  them  in 
peace. 

"  Sir,"  he  says  solemnly,  "they  will  fall 
o£E!" 

"  Rubbish,  Jacob  !  don't  be  so  fidgety." 

"  Then,  sir,"  says  Jacob,  drawing  him- 
self up  with  offended  dignity,  "I  will  not 
be  responsible,  sir  !  " 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  peo- 
ple one  is  always  followed  about  by  when 
travelling  in  the  East!  Besides  Jacob 
there  is  a  muleteer  in  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage, and  a  dignified  personage  of  amiable 
countenance,  who  conveys  the  luncheon. 
He  is  a  Maronite  Christian,  and  his  name 
is  Yuseph. 

Jericho  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  our  travellers  begin  their  journey 
by  crossing  the  Kidron,  turning  then  to 
the  right,  and  riding  by  the  Bethany  Road 
along  the  slope  of  Olivet.  They  tread 
perhaps  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  be- 
trayed and  desolate  King  David,  who 
"  passed  over  the  brook  Kidron  toward 
the  way  of  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  And  David 
went  up  by  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  wept  as  he  went  up;  and  he 
had  his  head  covered,  and  went  barefoot." 
All  seemed  lost;  but  one  blow  was  yet  to 
fall,  for  as  yet,  it  seems,  he  knew  not  the 
treachery  of  his  counsellor  whom  he  calls 
"  mine  equal,  my  companion,  and  my  fa- 
miliar friend,"  with  whom  he  had  "  taken 
sweet  counsel  and  walked  in  the  house  of 
God  with  the  throng."  It  may  have  been 
close  to  the  traditional  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  almost  in  the  very  place 
where  another  king,  his  own  descendant, 
was  long  after  betrayed  with  a  kiss,  that 
"one  told  David,  saying,  Ahithophel  is 
among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 
And  David  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolish- 
ness." 

The  riders  pass  on  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  and  come  to  the  point  where 
David  was  met  by  the  faithful  Ziba  and 
his  two  asses  laden  with  provisions. 

"  I  always  thought,"  says  Sebaste,  "  that 
Ziba  was  very  hard  on  those  two  donkeys 
of  his,  in  making  them  carry,  besides  an 
hundred  clusters  of  raisins  and  an  hun- 
dred of  summer  fruits  and  a  wine-skin,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread ! 
But  no  doubt  the  loaves  were  thin,  flabby 
cakes,  something  like  the  Arab  loaves  of 
the  present  day ;  and  an  ass  could  very 
easily  carry  more  than  an  hundred  of 
them." 


There  now  appears,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  the  village  of  Abu  Dis,  which  some 
identify  with  Bethphage,  though  not  so  the 
Palestine  Explorationists.  Soon  after  is^ 
seen  on  the  left  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Bethany,  now  called  by  the  natives  El 
Azariyeh,  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
Lazarus,  the  first  letter  of  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  Arabic  article.  The 
travellers  then  pass  not  far  from  the 
church  which  marks  the  traditional  spot 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  met 
by  Martha  after  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and 
then  continue  their  way  through  a  desolate 
region  of  rocky  hills,  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  where  St.  John  the  Baptist  preached 
of  old. 

About  a  mile  from  Bethany  they  pass  a 
fountain  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  what 
seems  once  to  have  been  a  khan.  This  is 
the  Ain  el  H6d,  called  by  Christians  since 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Apostles'  Foun- 
tain, it  being  evident  that  the  apostles 
must  have  drunk  therefrom  on  their  jour- 
neys from  Jericho.  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  "  waters  of  Enshemesh  "  of 
Joshua's  days. 

The  day's  journey  is  half  accomplished 
when  the  cavalcade  comes  in  sight  of  a 
stone  building  by  the  wayside,  the  Hadrfir 
Khan.  Whereupon  the  horses,  knowing 
that  rest  is  near,  immediately  bolt,  to  poor 
Jacob's  unspeakable  horror.  "  This,"  says 
the  sister,  when  they  have  arrived  thereat^ 
"  is  called  the  Khan  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan, being  supposed  to  be  the  '  inn  '  of  the 
parable." 

Some  of  the  travellers  are  amused  at 
the  idea  of  a  man  whom  they  have  thought 
of  as  existing  only  in  the  story  having 
been  taken  to  so' substantial  an  inn,  but 
the  sister  maintains  that  the  parable  is  a 
narrative  of  real  facts ;  and  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  khan 
(or  the  site  thereof)  points  triumphantly  to 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort  on  an  emi- 
nence just  above  the  khan. 

"  There  must  always  have  been  some 
kind  of  half-way  house,"  says  she,  "be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  it  would 
never  have  been  built  in  an  unprotected 
position  on  a  road  that  was  infested  by 
robbers." 

The  riders  here  dismount  for  luncheon, 
and  enter  the  grateful  shade  of  those  thick 
walls  of  stone.  Shade  and  coolness  the 
khan  affords,  but  nothing  more  whatever, 
there  being  (as  always  in  the  East)  nothing 
approaching  to  furniture  or  anything  more 
than  bare  stone  walls. 

Yuseph  sets  out  the  luncheon,  and  waits 
on    the  travellers   with    great    assiduity* 
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Some  of  them  climb  up  to  explore  what  is 
left  of  the  Roman  fort,  and  then  the  caval- 
cade sets  forth  once  more.  It  is  not  long 
before,  still  following  the  boundary-line 
between  the  territories  of  Benjamin  on  the 
left  and  Judah  on  the  right,  they  find  them- 
■selves  in  the  Valley  of  Achor.  The  road 
runs  along  the  edge  of  what  has  been 
truly  called  the  grandest  gorge  in  Pales- 
tine. This  is  the  "valley  of  troubling" 
the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Achan  and 
his  family,  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Hosea,  who  seems  to  liken  the  Valley  of 
Trouble  to  the  pain  of  repentance  leading 
to  the  promised  land  of  joy  and  safety : 
-"  I  will  bring  her  into  the  wilderness  and 
speak  comfortably  unto  her.  And  I  will 
^ive  her  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and 
the  Valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope." 
The  present  name  is  W^dy-el-Kelt,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge  flows  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  brook  Cherith,  be- 
side which  Elijah  took  refuge  during  the 
famine. 

This  descending  valley  at  last  brings 
our  friends  down  into  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Jericho,  rich  and  green  and  fruitful,  and 
full  of  lovely  wild  flowers,  growing  luxuri- 
antly in  this  warm,  sweet  hothouse  air,  so 
utterly  different  from  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  Judean  hills,  where  the  corn  is  scarcely 
above  ground  as  yet,  while  down  here  the 
barley,  though  not  so  far  advanced  as  in 
Egypt,  is  already  in  ear.  Well  might  Lot 
lift  "  up  his  eyes,  and  behold  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  is  hard  to  im- 
agine a  richer  scene  than  that  soft  green 
•carpet  of  vegetation,  traversed  by  beauti- 
ful little  streams  of  sparkling  water. 

The  travellers  do  not  ride  directly  to 
the  modern  Jericho,  but  make  a  slight  de- 
tour in  order  to  visit  the  Ain  es-Sultan,  a 
beautiful  and  copious  spring  called  by 
Christian  folk  "Elisha's  fountain,"  from 
an  ancient  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
this  (as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact)  is  the 
spring  of  unwholesome  water  healed  by 
Elisha  with  salt.  The  water,  which  gushes 
forth  into  a  rocky  basin,  is  warm  (84** 
Fahr.),  and  has  a  scarcely  perceptible  and 
not  unpleasant  mineral  flavor,  but  is  per- 
fectly good  and  wholesome.  Just  above 
the  spring  towers  all  that  is  left  of  ancient 
Jericho,  huge  mounds  of  rubbish  and 
stones,  a  melancholy  grave  round  which 
seems  to  linger  the  echo  of  Joshua's  im- 
precation :  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before 
the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this 
city  Jericho ;  with  the  loss  of  his  first-born 
shall  he  lay  the  foundation  thereof,  and 


with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son  shall  he 
set  up  the  gates  of  it." 

The  ride  thence  to  modern  Jericho  is 
through  a  beautiful  wilderness  of  soft 
turf  and  green  thorn-bushes  —  the  plant 
from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  is  said  to 
have  been  made.  Modern  Jericho  stands 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gilgal  (a 
name  which  still  survives  in  the  Arabic 
form  Jiljilieh),  the  first  camping-place  of 
the  Israelites  on  this  side  Jordan.  It  con- 
sists of  a  few  huts,  a  mediaeval  stone 
tower,  traditionally  said  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  a  hospice  kept 
by  monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
hotel.  This  last  edifice,  wherein  ourtrav-. 
ellers  establish  themselves,  is  a  primitive 
place,  but  clean  and  comfortable.  After 
dinner,  during  which  Yuseph  devotes  him- 
self with  untiring  zeal  to  the  useful  office 
of  keeping  the  flies  away,  the  landlord 
brings  out  various  curiosities  for  sale  — 
rosaries  of  shells  from  the  Dead  Sea; 
pebbles  from  the  Jordan,  painted  with 
small  pictures  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  "roses  of  Jericho,"  which  appear  per- 
fectly dried  up  and  dead,  but  which,  if 
put  in  water,  forthwith  begin  to  grow. 

The  days  spent  at  Jericho  will  always 
be  remembered  as  having  been  lived  in  a 
kind  of  hothouse,  so  heated  is  the  fragrant 
air,  and  so  luxuriant  the  semi-tropical  veg- 
etation ;  while  the  wild  flowers,  especially 
the  deep  crimson  poppies  and  the  brilliant 
golden  marguerites,  are  a  continual  feast 
to  eyes  not  accustomed  to  such  gorgeous 
surroundings. 

It  is  during  this  Jericho  expedition  that 
a  scheme  begins  to  be  discussed  among 
our  travellers  of  journeying,  after  Easter, 
northward  through  the  country  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Damascus.  This  means  travel- 
ling on  horseback  and  sleeping  in  tents, 
roads  and  inns  being  alike  unheard-of  in 
the  interior  of  Arab-land.  The  sister  (who 
must  assuredly  go  too,  and  instruct  her 
ignorant  friends  about  the  various  places 
to  be  visited)  has  heard  of  an  unexception- 
able young  dragoman  who  would  under- 
take to  make  all  arrangements  for  a  sum 
which  (considering  that  it  covers  food, 
lodging,  and  all  other  travelling  expenses 
whatsoever)  seems  surprisingly  moderate; 
and  while  the  travellers  are  still  at  Jericho' 
this  young  Syrian,  Caesar  by  name,  sud- 
denly appears  on  the  scene  in  charge  of  a 
party  from  Jerusalem.  Our  travellers  are 
impressed  wi*h  high  ideas  of  his  capabil- 
ities and  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  begin  to 
look  on  the  camping-out  plan  as  something 
less  visionary  and  impracticable  than  her« 
tofore.    They  are  further  resolved  thi 
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if  they  go,  their  friend  Yuseph  must  go 
too. 

Meanwhile  they  do  not  neglect  to  visit 
the  places  of  interest  about  Jericho.  One 
of  these  is  the  Jebel  Karantel  or  Quaran- 
tana  Mountain,  so  named  by  the  Crusaders 
from  the  not  very  probable  belief  that  this 
was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  forty  days' 
fast,  and  the  "  high  mountain "  of  the 
Temptation.  The  precipitous  and  rocky 
face  of  the  mountain  is  pierced  with  many 
small  caverns,  in  which,  from  very  early 
Christian  times,  hermits  have  taken  up 
their  abode,  and  wherein  still  live  some 
hermit  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Riding  over  the  plain,  our  friends  dis- 
mount at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
slowly  make  their  way  up  the  cliff  by  a 
narrow,  zigzag  path,  alternating  with  flights 
of  rock-hewn  steps.  Presently  a  bell 
clangs  out  overhead,  whereby  the  monks 
signify  their  welcome  to  the  approaching 
visitors.  Arrived  at  their  exalted  abode, 
the  travellers  are  most  kindly  received  by 
the  brothers,  and  seated  in  a  balcony  over- 
hanging a  dizzy  abyss.  Here  they  are 
entertained  with  various  Oriental  deli- 
cacies, of  which  the  most  delectable  is  a 
preserve  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  cher- 
uyeh,  a  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  very 
common  in  Palestine,  with  a  scented 
blossom  not  unlike  our  white  may.  All 
this  kindness  must  be  acknowledged  some- 
how, and  Sebaste  tries  the  experiment  of 
writing  a  little  letter  of  thanks  in  Greek, 
which  she  cannot  pronounce  in  the  mod- 
ern fashion,  but  which  ought  to  be  intel- 
ligible in  writing.  This  composition  is 
read  aloud  by  one  of  the  brothers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others,  but  whether  it  is 
understood  remains  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Before  leaving,  the  visitors  are 
shown  the  rock-hewn  chapel,  which  con- 
tains a  beautiful  screen  with  good  painting 
thereupon.  They  also  visit  a  little  oratory 
(likewise  hewn  in  the  rock),  wherein  is 
shown  the  rocky  seat  on  which,  saith  tra- 
dition, our  Lord  sat  when  angels  came  to 
minister  to  him.  Every  visitor  is  wont  to 
touch  this  rock,  and  then  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  They  also  see  some  of  the 
monks'  cells,  which  are  very  clean  and 
neat,  considering  that  they  are  all  mere 
grottoes  in  the  natural  rock.  There  are 
only  five  monks  living  here  now,  one  of 
whom  is  a  priest.  They  belong,  it  seems, 
to  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem,  whence  they 
are  sent  hither  to  watch  over  the  sacred 
site,  and  entertain  pilgrims,  of  whom  as 
many  as  two  hundred  are  sometimes 
lodged  here  at  once.     Twilight  is  falling 
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as  our  friends  ride  back  over  the  plain 
from  the  traditional  Mount  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, and  through  the  still  air  are  heard 
the  whining  cry  of  the  jackals  and  the 
hyena's  unearthly  laugh,  sounds  which 
recall  that  graphic  touch  added  by  St. 
Mark  to  his  notice  of  the  forty  days'  fast 
in  the  wilderness  :  "  And  he  was  with  the 
wild  beasts." 

That  strange  incongruity  which  besets 
every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  wanderers  close 
their  day's  proceedings  by  beholding  a 
Bedouin  dance,  performed  after  dark  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  The  Bedouin  folk  be- 
gin by  making  a  blazing  fire,  and  round 
this  the  fantastic  figures,  in  their  graceful 
Eastern  robes,  execute  various  rhythmical 
movements,  chanting  the  while  in  a  wild 
but  not  unmelodious  chorus.  When  the 
men  have  gone  on  in  this  fashion  for  some 
time,  they  retire,  and  a  similar  performance 
is  gone  through  by  the  women,  led  by  two 
Arabesses,  who  really  look  very  graceful, 
twisting  and  twirling  about  in  their  long, 
dark  blue  robes,  one  of  them  holding  a 
sword  with  both  hands  above  her  head. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  these  ladies  ad- 
vances from  the  ring,  and  utters  in  the  ear 
of  one  or  other  of  the  audience  the  curi- 
ous, quavering  shriek  which,  in  Arab-land, 
is  an  expression  of  joy.  The  prettiest 
part  of  the  performance  is  that  executed 
by  the  children,  who  dance  round  the  fire 
hand  in  hand,  accompanying  their  spirited 
movements  by  a  shrill  chant.  Gradually 
the  fire  dies  down  ;  those  wild  faces,  just 
now  lit  up  by  the  bright  red  glow,  fade 
back  into  darkness,  the  chant  ceases,  the 
Bedouin  disperse,  and  the  entertainment 
is  over. 

V. 

THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD   SEA. 

Perhaps  the  impression  of  most  trav- 
ellers who  stand  for  the  first  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  is  surprise  that  what 
they  have  always  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  great  historic  rivers  of  the  world,  and 
certainly  the  most  highly  favored  of  any, 
should  be  in  fact  no  lordly  stream,  but  a 
rush  of  brown,  turbid  waters  traversing  a 
course  which,  with  all  its  innumerable 
windings,  is  but  two  hundred  miles  la 
length.  Poor  Naaman  !  In  spite  of  his 
exhibition  of  temper,  one  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  him  a  little. 

During  their  stay  at  Jericho  our  travel- 
lers devote  one  day  to  the  Jordan  and  its 
banks.     In   the   morning,   with    the  little 
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Sheikh  Abdullah  at  their  head,  they  ride 
to  the  traditional  place  of  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord,  where  pilgrims  are  wont  to 
bathe,  each  entering  the  water  wrapped  in 
a  white  sheet,  which,  carefully  preserved, 
eventually  becomes  his  shroud.  The 
Jordan  flows  in  a  deep  cleft  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  the  edge  of  the  stream 
is  bordered  by  thick  tangles  of  tamarisk 
and  willow  trees.  The  river  itself  is  of 
nearly  the  same  color  as  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  and  rushes  between  its  banks  with 
a  strong,  swift  current.  Having  secured 
some  of  the  water  for  the  baptism  of  an 
infant  niece,  our  friends  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  the  delicious 
shade,  a  luxury  which  those  can  hardly 
appreciate  who  know  not  the  might  of 
Syrian  suns.  It  is  pleasant  to  wander 
about  among  the  tamarisks,  listening  to 
the  rush  of  the  stream,  and  trying  to  im- 
agine those  many  well-known  incidents 
therewith  connected,  till  gradually  the 
mind  grows  familiar  with  the  strange 
scene,  and  Jordan  becomes  forever,  not 
as  heretofore  a  shadowy,  almost  mythical 
name,  but  a  vivid  and  substantial  reality. 

In  the  afternoon  the  poor  little  sheikh 
has  a  headache,  and  begs  for  a  half-holiday, 
so  that  the  unfortunate  Jacob  must  brave 
alone  the  possible  contingency  of  finding 
himself  and  his  travellers  pounced  upon 
by  the  Bedouin  of  the  land  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  whither  they  require  him  to  conduct 
them.  A  ride  from  the  hotel  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  brings  the  travellers  to 
the  wooden  bridge  (an  outlandish  and  ex- 
ceedingly unbeautiful  erection)  by  which 
they  cross  the  river,  and  reach  at  last  that 
country  beyond  Jordan,  so  little  known  by 
travellers,  and  so  dangerously  infested  by 
Bedouin  plunderers.  Very  delightful  is 
that  short  walk  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  among  flowering  tamarisks  and 
other  strange  plants  and  shrubs ;  but 
Jacob  is  fidgeting  about,  and  says  that  it 
is  getting  late  (meaning  that  the  Moabites 
are  coming),  so  that  our  friends  soon  find 
themselves  back  on  this  side  Jordan,  and, 
mounting  their  horses,  ride  across  the 
plain  to  modern  Jericho,  admiring  as  they 
go  the  wonderfully  brilliant  tints  of  blue 
and  purple  thrown  on  the  mountains  by 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
beautifully  diversified  by  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds. 

One  morning  is  expended  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  rather  sad  to 
have  irrevocably  dispelled  from  one's  en- 
lightened  mind   those   fascinating  myths 


respecting  this  lake,  in  which  one  used  to 
have  a  wondering  but  unquestioning  belief 
—  such  as  that  it  did  not  exist  before* 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(where  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  used  to 
go  to  being  an  altogether  irrelevant  ques« 
tion);  that  an  unnatural  gloom  hangs  over 
it  when  the  sun  is  elsewhere  shining 
brightly  ;  and  that  poisonous  exhalations 
are  drawn  up  from  its  waters,  so  that  no 
living  thing  can  exist  in  its  neighborhood. 
All  this,  it  seems,  howsoever  charming  to 
the  wonder-loving  mind  of  man,  exists  but 
in  his  own  vivid  imagination  ;  yet  still  the 
lake  deserves  its  name  by  reason  of  the 
desert-plain  which  surrounds  it.  Riding 
from  Jericho,  our  friends  soon  realize  that 
the  rich  vegetation  round  that  place  ex- 
tends not  far  into  the  desolate  plain  ;  the 
luxuriant  green  things  are  speedily  left 
behind,  and  they  enter  an  absolutely  bar- 
ren tract  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  is 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  nitrous  soil  is 
dry  and  loose  as  though  made  of  ashes, 
the  conical  mounds  have  a  volcanic  ap- 
pearance, and  white  salt  lies  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  As  they  approach 
the  lake,  a  very  salt  sea-breeze  blows  re- 
freshingly in  their  faces,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  they  are  standing  at  the 
brink  of  a  brilliant  expanse  of  blue-green 
water,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  look- 
ing so  fresh  and  alluring  that  they  taste  it 
forthwith  —  but  only  ^«^^,  for  it  is  horribly 
nasty,  a  compound,  apparently,  of  salt  and 
quinine.  This,  however,  is  the  only  dis- 
pleasing characteristic  ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
it  is  a  pity  that  all  those  unfortunate  folk 
who  are  deluded  by  the  doleful  accounts 
of  melancholy-minded  travellers  cannot 
look  for  once  over  those  sunny  blue  waters 
away  to  the  mountains  of  Moab,  forming 
the  eastern  shore,  and  rising  up  ethereally 
beautiful  in  a  glory  of  bluish  light. 

Too  soon  comes  the  morning  on  which 
our  friends  must  start  on  their  return 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  very  unwillingly 
they  set  forth,  retracing  their  steps  till 
they  have  ascended  for  some  distance  the 
Valley  of  Achor,  where  they  dismount  in 
order  to  descend  into  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  a  rocky  glen  from  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  feet  deep,  with  grand 
towering  cliffs  on  each  side.  Leaving 
their  horses  on  the  road,  they  descend  the 
precipitous  cliff  by  a  winding  and  zigzag 
path,  cross  the  brook  Cherith,  from  which 

*  The  lake  may  have  been  smaller  before  the  cities 
were  destroyed,  leaving  a  wide  margin  of  fruitful  plain  ; 
but  that  a  lake  there  was  has  been  long  ago  ge  ologically 
demonstrated. 
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Elijah  drank  in  the  days  of  the  famine, 
and  toil  up  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  to 
a  Greek  monastery  which  marks  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  cave  in  which  Elijah  is 
supposed  to  have  lived.  The  monastery 
is  perched  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  its 
front  rising  sheer  from  a  precipitous  cliff, 
of  which  it  seems  so  natural  a  part  that 
one  would  think  it  had  grown  there. 

The  monks  receive  their  visitors  with 
great  kindness,  and  entertain  them  with 
various  delicacies,  of  which  some  mugs 
of  cool,  clear  water  are  not  the  least  at- 
tractive part.  Sebaste  once  more  tries 
her  hand  at  Greek  letter-writing,  and  sub- 
mits her  composition  to  one  of  the  monks, 
who  does  not  seem  greatly  the  wiser.  Our 
friends  are  now  conducted  all  over  the 
monastery  by  another  brother  of  a  partic- 
ularly venerable  appearance.  Sophia  and 
Sebaste  talk  Greek  to  him,  pronouncing 
the  vowels  Italian-fashion,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  accented  syllables,  as  is  the  fash- 
ion of  modern  Greek  folk.  Much  to  their 
delight  they  discover  that  he  and  they  can 
more  or  less  understand  one  another, 
though  he  makes  to  Jacob  an  Arabic  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  *•  they  speak  the 
ancient  tongue."  As  he  can  do  the  same, 
he  is  able  to  tell  them  that  his  hereditary 
name  is  Keprios,  but  that  his  monastic 
name  (fwvaxov  ovofza)  is  Vicentius.  He 
shows  the  visitors  the  church  of  the  mon- 
astery, and  Elijah's  cave,  a  natural  grotto 
in  the  rock,  with  the  roof  covered  in  some 
places  with  what  looks  like  wild  honey- 
comb. Sebaste  asks  whether  this  is  the 
work  of  (jieXiaaai,  but  Vicentius  says  it  is 
done  by  a<^fjKEQ.  He  further  takes  them  to 
the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  monks, 
long  forgotten,  and  accidentally  discovered 
some  years  ago.  It  is  a  cavern  in  the 
rock,  the  roof  and  walls  covered  with  Chris- 
tian symbols,  and  epitaphic  inscriptions  in 
Greek  characters.  The  skulls  found  here 
are  now  ranged  round  the  sides  of  the 
grotto  in  several  rows  one  above  another, 
the  effect  whereof  is  ghastly  and  dismal. 

Thinking  that  the  learned  Vicentius 
will  assuredly  be  able  to  decipher  her 
little  epistle,  Sebaste  explains  to  him  that 
she  has  written  something  which  she 
wishes  him  to  read.  He  readily  consents, 
and  reads  the  letter  aloud  without  any 
hesitation,  translating  part  of  it  into  Arabic 
for  Jacob's  benefit,  who  reproduces  it  in 
English.  Beginning  with  a  salutation  to 
the  "  Fathers  ia  the  Lord  "  of  the  Wady 
Kelt  monastery,  the  letter  proceeds  after 
this  sort :  '♦  We  are  Christians  of  the  En- 
glish Church  come  from  far  away  to  visit 


the  native  land  of  your  Lord  and  oars; 
and  we  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  kindness  and  hospitality." 

The  good  Vicentius  seems  pleased  at 
this,  and,  taking  up  a  pen,  rectifies  a  false 
accent,  so  exactly  with  the  air  of  some 
Cambridge  lecturer  correcting  a  piece  of 
Greek  prose,  that  it  is  hard  work  to  keep* 
serious. 

But  what  seems  to  please  him  most  fs 
the  text  with  which  the  letter  concludes: 
EZf  KvpioCf  ftia  nicfig,  ev pdnTiofM^  "One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism."  He  looks  at  it 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then,  as  the 
visitors  are  taking  leave,  he  says  kindly: 
uTzavTeg  adeTuCffoi.  kv  XptarC)  eofxev,  "  We  are  all 
brethren  in  Christ." 

Recrossing  the  brook,  our  friends  climb 
up  the  steep  path  to  the  brink  of  the  gorge,, 
remount  their  horses,  and  ride  on  through 
the  hot  sunshine.  A  carriage-road  is  ia 
process  of  construction  between  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem,  but  the  original  track  is. 
still  much  used,  and  in  many  places  our 
friends  follow  it  by  preference,  passing 
over  the  very  ground  often  traversed  by 
our  Lord  and  the  apostles.  Holy  Week  is 
near,  and  their  thoughts  naturally  turn  to 
that  last  sad  journey  from  Jericho,  whea 
"He  went  on  before,  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

Even  here,  and  indeed  soon  after  leav- 
ing Jericho,  the  traveller  can  see  the  con- 
vent-tower on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  overlooking  Jerusalem.  They  rest 
again  at  midday  in  the  Khan  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  then  go  onward  and  up- 
ward, still  into  the  hill-country,  till  at 
length  they  reach  the  village  of  Bethany 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Olivet. 
Here  they  again  dismount  to  visit  the  tra- 
ditional tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  "  house 
of  Martha  and  Mary."  It  is  difficult  to 
have  much  faith  in  these  traditional  sites^ 
but  the  village  itself  may  well  look  much 
the  same  as  when  its  streets  were  troddea 
by  our  Lord  himself. 

As  the  travellers  go  on  toward  Jerusa- 
lem, they  leave  the  present  road,  and 
trace  out,  with  the  sister's  help,  the  origi- 
nal track  by  which  passed  the  procession 
of  the  first  Palm  Sunday.  They  ride  for 
some  distance  along  this  old  path,  so  as 
to  get  the  exact  view  of  the  city  seen  by 
our  Lord  and  his  train  as  they  came  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  south-eastern  corner  of  Jerusalena 
(the  "  city  of  David  ")  comes  first  into  view 
while  all  the  rest  is  still  invisible.  It  was 
at  this  point,  says  Dean  Stanley,  that  there 
burst  forth  the  cry  :  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
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of  David.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  David. 
Hosanna  .  .  .  peace  .  .  .  glory  in  the 
highest."*  A  little  later  the  travellers 
reach  the  point  where  the  whole  city,  with 
the  Temple  area,  comes  suddenly  into 
view  —  the  place  where,  "when  he  drew 
nigh,  he  saw  the  city  and  wept  over  it." 

The  sun  is  already  sinking  behind  Jeru- 
salem, which  stands  out  clearly  against 
the  glowing  western  sky.  Transfigured 
by  the  soft  light,  the  city  seem.s  to  resume 
something  of  its  ancient  glory  and  beauty. 
One  sees  in  imagination  the  Mount  Mo- 
riah  of  ancient  days  towering  in  isolated 
grandeur  from  those  rocky  gorges,  so 
much  deeper  then  than  now.  The  Dome 
of  the  Rock  melts  away  in  the  sunset 
light,  and  in  its  stead  rise  up  the  snow- 
white  Temple  walls  —  "built,"  saith  Jo- 
sephus,  "of  stones  that  were  white  and 
strong,  and  the  length  of  each  stone 
was  five-and-twenty  cubits."  And  round 
the  very  brink  of  the  ravines  towers 
that  mighty  wall,  supported  by  vast  sub- 
structures built  up  from  the  valley  be- 
neath and  covering  the  face  of  the  rock. 
Brightly  glows  the  rosy  sunset  light,  till 
the  city  seems  faintly  to  reflect  the  glory 
of  that  other  Jerusalem  "which  is  the 
mother  of  us  all,"  "  whose  light  is  like 
unto  a  stone  most  precious,  as  it  were  a 
jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal"  —  the  city 
which,  like  this  earthly  Jerusalem,  "lieth 
four  square,"  and  (as  may  have  been  true 
of  the  ancient  city  before  the  ravines  were 
filled  up)  "the  length  and  the  breadth  and, 
the  height  thereof  are  equal."  There  are 
many  things  in  that  description  which  are 
hard  to  realize,  until  one  has  seen  the  city 
whence  the  imagery  is  drawn  —  such  as 
how  the  "foundations"  of  the  wall  were 
full  in  view,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  in 
ancient  Jerusalem,  where  the  foundations 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  (here  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  city)  were  high  on 
the  brow  of  the  rock,  above  the  great  sub- 
structures. But  perhaps  the  chief  point 
gained  is  the  sense  of  surprise  with  which 
the  sentence  falls.  "  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein."  The  chief  feature  of  the  famil- 
iar city,  the  central  point  to  which  the 
eyes  would  turn,  is  absent ;  and  in  its 
stead,  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  Temple 
site,  is  set  the  shining  throne. 

The  sun  has  set,  the  twilight  now  fades 
rapidly  away,  and  our  travellers  re-enter 
Jerusalem  by  the  light  of  the  paschal 
moon,  now  almost  at  her  full. 

•  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  19a. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magaziae. 
OLD   MEN,   BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  WONDER  whether  any  one  ever  re- 
members that  an  old  man  was  once  young. 
He  does  himself,  with  a  vividness  of  mem- 
ory vvh\ch  no  one  gives  him  the  least 
credit  for.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  point  ia 
which  his  vitality  is  nimble.  For  the 
young  cannot,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
"  remember."  The  being  able  to  repeat  a 
lesson  which  has  just  been  read  is  not 
remembrance.  It  is  a  mere  bud  of  recol- 
lection. But  the  old  man,  especially  in 
these  days,  is  able  to  put  himself  back 
into  another  age  with  a  leap  over  years 
which  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  it.  We  sometimes  hear  people 
talk  about  second  childhood,  as  if  child- 
hood was  a  time  in  which  e5'es  were  dim 
and  the  hearing  dull.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  true  comparison  between  the  two  ends 
of  life.  That  which  was  familiar  to  the 
one  does  not  reappear  or  produce  itself 
in  the  other.  It  will  be  time  to  talk  of 
senile  infancy  when  we  hear  an  old  man 
call  a  horse  a  "gee-gee  "  or  a  locomotive 
a "  puff-puff."  Old  men  may  be  silly 
enough,  but  unless  the  stage  of  utter 
physical  inability  be  reached,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  is  imaginary.  In  most  cases  it  is 
offered  by  those  in  the  middle  of  life,  who 
are  thus  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  experience  of  either. 

Bystanders  do  not  see  most  of  the  game. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  lad,  full  of  athletic 
enterprise,  bent  on  "  breaking  the  record  " 
in  some  useless  contest  of  wind  or  limbs, 
to  realize  that  the  white-headed  old  gen- 
tleman, glad  to  get  a  seat  on  a  form,  was 
once  able  to  clear  a  five-barred  gate  with- 
out touching  it  with  one  of  his  fingers  or 
toes  ;  and  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  And  he 
did  it,  too,  with  the  very  same  legs  as  those 
which  he  now  stands  upon.  The  gun  per- 
haps is  lost,  or  (foul  and  rusty)  hung  up 
on  a  pair  of  nails  in  the  entrance-hall,  to 
show  what  a  flint-lock  was.  But  the  hands 
which  carried  it  have  never  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  be  warm  with  the  same  blood, 
nor  to  feel  with  the  same  skin,  let  the  doc- 
tors say  what  they  like  about  the  period- 
ical renewal  of  the  material  we  wear. 

That  is  what  our  juniors  find  so  hard  to 
apprehend ;  and  yet  an  old  man  is  no 
more  radically  divided  from  his  youth  by 
the  lapse  of  years  than  one  of  any  age  is 
separated  from  the  morning  of  a  day  when 
the  evening  has  come.  The  day  may  have 
been  long,  as  in  summer,  or  the  shortest 
in  the  year ;  but  it  is  the  same  man  who 
rises  in  the   morning  and  lies  down  at 
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night.  He  is  not  really  changed,  but  only 
more  or  less  tired.  He  is  what  he  was, 
and  so  it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  longer 
day  of  life  itself.  There  has  been  no  real 
break,  and  the  memories  of  childhood  are 
often  as  keen  as  those  of  last  week. 

But  I  do  not  complain.  I  know  that 
when  I  was  young  myself  I  used  to  look 
on  a  man  of  fifty  as  a  fossil.  There  were 
fellows  of  my  college,  years  short  of  thirty, 
whom  we  undergraduates  used  to  talk  of 
as  old  "  So-and-soes,"  and  well  advanced 
into  the  unimpressionable  periods  of  life. 
When  we  saw  them  making  themselves 
agreeable  to  young  ladies  at  Commence- 
ment, we  thought  of  them  as  poachers  in 
our  fields.  That  was  the  deliberately 
judicial  view  which  we  took  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  of  these  worn-out  dons.  So  I 
must  not  be  hard  upon  the  nimble  youth 
who  look  on  us  old  boys  of  sixty  and  more 
as  virtually  not  related  to  themselves. 
We  are,  in  their  eyes,  beings  of  another 
nature,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand them  any  more  than  we  are  under- 
stood. Well,  be  it  so.  And  yet  they  will 
find  it  impossible  to  lay  a  finger  upon  any 
moment  which  divides  one  of  the  ages  of 
life  from  another  of  the  seven.  There 
may  be  memories  of  sudden  shocks,  as 
they  are  called,  but  these  are  only  knots 
in  an  unbroken  cord,  and  when  they  have 
passed  we  chiefly  realize  the  toughness 
with  which  we  survive  them.  I  know  that 
this  is  often  put  down  to  an  odious  insen- 
sibility, and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  valuable  of  mortal  gifts.  It  is  true 
that  an  old  man  sometimes  looks  back 
upon  a  crisis  in  his  life  — a  sharp  sorrow, 
or  great  loss  —  with  a  feeling  of  half  won- 
der at  the  success  with  which  he  has  sur- 
vived it;  but  the  fact,  almost  impossible 
to  be  believed  at  the  time,  bears  witness 
to  the  mysterious  indivisibility  of  life,  and 
the  power  of  recovery  which  the  man  has, 
so  long  as  the  shears  (or  rather  their  edges) 
have  not  met  through  the  thread  of  his 
own.  It  is  only  an  old  man  to  whom  time 
can  reveal  himself  as  the  '*  healer."  It  is 
not  that  memory  is  dulled  ;  indeed,  this 
sometimes  shows  a  fresh  power  of  reten- 
tiveness  after  a  blow,  and  yet  an  inde- 
finable influence  soon  begins  not  only  to 
operate,  but  to  make  itself  felt,  when  a 
wound  has  been  received.  And  in  a  few 
years,  without  any  disloyalty  to  the  de- 
parted friend  or  fellow,  we  admit  the 
merciful  power  of  time,  which  we  once 
honestly  held  to  be  impotent,  and  the  sug- 
gested operation  of  which  we  resented  as 
impossible. 

One  of    the   greatest  delusions    which 


prevail  in  respect  to  old  age  is  its  relation 
to  its  assumed  need  of  rest.  Of  course, 
when  a  man  is  tired,  whatever  his  age,  he 
likes  to  lie  down  and  recover  himself;  but 
nothing  is  more  depressing  or  insulting  to 
an  old  man  than  to  be  told  that  he  must 
refrain  from  work.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  saying  that  he  is  of  no  more  use 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  is  not  pleasant. 
It  is  true  that  some  make  such  provision 
or  plans  for  their  old  age  as  shall  put  them 
in  a  position  of  ease  and  calm  authority 
—  as  they  vainly  think.  The  pressure  of 
work  has  perhaps  shown  itself  with  un- 
comfortable insistency,  and  thus  a  man  is 
led  to  say,  "  I  will  leave  off,  I  will  take  my 
rest  "(here  comes  in  the  mistake)  "  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life."  This  is  the  false 
step  —  this  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  fatal, 
M(?  fatal,  error  committed  by  many  an  old 
man.  He  has  laid  down  the  reins,  he  has 
resigned  his  office,  and  then  perhaps  for  a 
few  weeks  has  a  wholly  ne\y  feeling  of 
refreshment.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
When  he  had  a  holiday  before  he  was 
never  able  to  put  the  thought  of  work 
wholly  out  of  his  mind  ;  but  now  he  starts 
for  his  simple  tour,  or  takes  up  a  favorite 
neglected  hobby,  with  a  gush  of  unprece- 
dented appetite.  Soon  he  finds  that  a 
hobby  is  not  a  beast  to  be  ridden  every 
day,  and  when  he  comes  back  from  his 
successful  outing  with  new  stores  of 
health,  nothing  is  more  disastrously  de- 
pressing than  the  discovery  that  not  only 
is  his  place  filled  up,  but  that  the  world 
has  been  turning  steadily  on  its  axis  all 
the  time  he  has  been  away.  But  he  has 
put  himself  out  of  touch  with  it.  He  is  no 
longer  in  gear  with  the  great  machine.  Its 
piston  beats,  its  wheels  revolve,  without 
his  having  a  finger  on  the  lever;  if  he 
goes  into  the  engine-room  he  is  only  in  the 
way.  All  the  old  flavor  of  authority  and 
sense  of  power  which  belongs  to  office, 
and  to  office  alone,  has  evaporated.  He  is 
nowhere  amid  the  surroundings  of  which, 
maybe,  he  was  the  centre,  or  in  which  he 
was  an  important  wheel ;  and,  what  is  per- 
haps worse,  that  aroma  of  influence  which 
scented  him  and  gave  an  edge  or  flavor  of 
mastership  to  all  that  he  said  or  did,  dis- 
appears. He  is  not  by  any  means  the 
same  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  is,  more  than  ever,  "old  Mr.  Blank." 
Why  was  he  so  foolish  as  to  give  up,  hav- 
ing still  power,  as  he  thought,  to  "enjoy  " 
himself?  There  is  no  greater  enjoyment 
in  the  world  than  to  take  a  real  part  in  its 
work,  and  to  feel  oneself  a  finger  in  its 
hundred-handed  frame.  Of  course,  when 
a  man  is  not  only  old,  but  worn  out,  he 
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must  be  laid  aside ;  the  defection  I  am 
thinking  of  is  a  deliberate  taking  of  the 
hand  off  the  plough  and  a  final  leaving  of 
the  field  in  which  it  is  at  work.  It  is  said 
of  a  certain  personage  that  he  "  went 
about  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none."  It 
is  seldom  that  we  can  command  repose  ; 
it  comes  with  responsive  readiness  when 
we  are  weary,  but  when  our  effort  has 
been  to  eschew  toil,  repose  is  coy.  Let 
the  old  have  longer  holidays  (boys  get 
most  of  them  now),  and  let  them  have 
such  work  as  suits  their  age  (there  is  much 
that  can  be  done  even  by  them),  but  let  no 
man  ever  throw  his  spade  away  as  long  as 
he  can  dig  at  all.  Rest  is  worth  the  name 
only  when  it  is  to  be  followed  by  work. 
This  separates  it  from  dissolution. 

But  though  the  old  man  resents  being 
pushed  aside  while  at  all  capable,  he  must 
be  content  to  have  much  of  his  work  for- 
gotten in  his  own  lifetime  ;  he  remembers 
it  well  enough  himself,  but  there  is  such  a 
rush  of  so-called  progress,  so  bottomless 
a  pit  of  appetite  for  that  which  is  called 
new,  that  its  tide  creeps  over  the  deepest 
marks  which  the  best  of  us  can  make  in 
the  sand.  Even  when  giants  have  driven 
piles  through  it  into  the  solid  lower  earth, 
the  wash  of  years  roots  them  up  or  wears 
them  out  at  last.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
old  men  who  have  toiled  all  their  day  see 
many  a  day's  work  drop  out  of  remem- 
brance. Those  for  whom  they  labored 
are  dead  ;  some  clothes  which  they  once 
made  (whether  of  cloth  for  limbs,  words 
for  thoughts,  or  roofs  for  men)  are  worn 
out,  passed  away,  fallen  to  pieces.  This 
must  needs  be ; .  and  an  old  man  who 
growls  at  it  is  old  enough  to  know  better. 
It  is  disappointing,  certainly,  to  see  the 
work  of  years  (which,  indeed,  may  be  still 
sound)  unnoticed,  if  not  out  of  mind  ;  but 
there  is  something  to  be  put  in  the  other 
end  of  the  balance,  and  that  is,  the  clear 
perception  that  most  of  what  is  done  by 
ourselves  or  others  is  meant  to  be  forgot- 
ten, not  because  it  is  worthless,  or  leaves 
no  fruit,  but  because  it  has  succeeded  and 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  was  intended  only 
to  touch  our  lives,  and  then  to  disappear. 
Who  asks  to  see  the  seed  which  was  sown 
ten  years  ago  ?  It  did  its  work,  and  did  it 
well;  what  more  need  we  require?  The 
old  man  watches  the  praise  given  to  ♦'  this  " 
or  *'that"  performance  go  out  of  sight, 
with  a  glad  perception  that  it  has  gone, 
though  it  goes  in  company  with  compan- 
ions of  his  own.  Good  work  takes  its 
unrecorded  place  in  the  world  ;  blunders 
are  often  remembered  stubbornly. 

In   proposing,   as   an    old  man,  to   say 


something  about  himself,  my  readers  may 
expect  me  to  dwell  most  upon  my  infirm- 
ities. In  truth  they  exist,  but  it  is  curious 
to  notice  th;'  misapprehension  which  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  some.  For  instance, 
the  eyes  of  the  old  are  dim.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that;  and  in  the  days  when 
spectacles  were  not,  this  must  have  been 
a  helplessly  sore  trial  to  the  old.  But  now 
that  they  are  cheap,  the  old,  whose  eyes 
are  only  flattened  with  age,  are  no  worse 
off  than  the  young  whose  sight  is  too 
strong,  or,  in  other  words,  are  short- 
sighted. Neither  can  see  without  glasses. 
Indeed,  though  otherwise  he  cannot  read 
small  print,  an  old  man  is  often  able  to 
see  distant  objects  better  than  he  did 
before.  Some  young  writers  blunder 
curiously  in  this  respect.  Dickens,  for 
instance,  makes  a  man  in  the  crowd  taunt 
Mr.  Pickwick  with  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles "  to  look  at  a  married  woman,"  Mrs. 
Pott  on  the  top  of  a  house  across  the 
street,  where  she  and  Mr.  Winkle  sat  to 
watch  the  election  at  Eatanswill.  It  is 
evident,  from  other  passages,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  supposed  to  wear  glasses 
as  getting  on  in  years.  Dickens  himself 
was  then  about  twenty-five.  But  the  older 
a  short-sighted  man  is  the  better  does  he 
see.  I  do  not  know  that  age  really  im- 
pairs the  essential  powers  of  vision,  though 
the  flattening  of  the  eye  has  to  be  cor- 
rected by  convex  glasses  in  order  that 
near  objects  may  be  seen  clearly.  Old 
men  are  not  so  blind  as  some  think,  nor 
always  so  deaf.  In  respect  to  this  much 
misapprehension  also  prevails,  for  what 
the  deaf  man  wants  is  not  "  loudness  "  so 
much  as  articulate  speech.  He  can  hear 
sometimes  too  well.  When  a  man 
"shouts"  to  him,  his  head  is  filled  with 
noise,  not  his  ears  with  speech.  If  people 
would  only  speak  more  slowly,  and  pro- 
nounce their  consonants,  those  who  have 
the  credit  (or  discredit,  for  they  are,  un- 
happily, often  irritating,  and  therefore 
blamed)  of  being  deaf  would  hear  with 
pleasure  to  the  speaker  and  to  themselves. 
Unquestionably,  however,  deafness  is 
reckoned  to  be  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
age,  and  furnishes  easy  occasion  for  the 
avoiding  of  the  old.  Even  when  a  man 
has  the  moral  courage  to  carry  a  trumpet, 
conversation  becomes  formidable.  It  is 
curious,  or  rather  wholesome,  that  when 
we  feel  sure  our  words  will  be  heard  we 
are  frequently  made  shy.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  all  speeches  to  be  (com- 
pulsorily)  made  through  a  trumpet,  and 
addressed  to  individuals  alone.  I  don't 
mean  a  horn  through  which  the  captai 
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of  passing  ships  interchange  shouts  ;  that 
would  intensify  even  an  Irish  debate;  but, 
of  course,  such  a  one  as  Miss  Kilmansegg 
used,  "  who  might  have  worn  a  percussion 
cap,  and  been  knocked  on  the  head  with- 
out hearing  it  snap." 

I  am  afraid  that  no  remedy  has  been 
found  for  deafness  ;  the  trumpet,  or  some 
arrangement  for  the  collection  and  con- 
veyance of  sound,  is  the  one  exclusive  help 
to  the  deaf.  I  am  at  no  loss  to  understand 
why  a  trumpet  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  more  depressing  sign  of  infirmity  than 
an  eye-glass,  for  not  only  is  deafness  a 
more  frequent  accompaniment  of  old  age 
than  a  radical  failure  of  the  eyesight,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  re- 
pulsive. We  think  nothing  of  seeing  a 
man  sticking  a  glass  in  his  eye,  but  when 
he  takes  out  a  trumpet,  and  cocks  his  head 
on  one  side  with  an  inquisitive  look,  we  at 
once  reckon  him  to  be  tiresomely  aged, 
and  shirk  an  interview.  We  dislike  the 
trouble  of  talking  to  him,  whereas  we  can 
wink  at  a  man  in  spectacles  without  fa- 
tigue. It  is  occasionally  difficult,  however, 
to  realize  that  a  man  is  deaf  till  something 
suddenly  makes  us  apprehend  it.  I  think 
of  the  clerk  of  a  country  church  who  was 
once  much  exercised  at  the  appearance  of 
a  strange  old  gentleman  who,  when  the 
sermon  was  about  to  begin,  took  a  trum- 
pet (in  two  parts)  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
began  screwing  them  together.  The  clerk 
watched  him  till  the  process  was  com- 
pleted, and  then,  going  stealthily  up,  whis- 
pered :  "  Yeow  marn't  play  that  here  ;  do, 
I'll  turn  yoout." 

I  can  feel  for  him,  for,  being  somewhat 
hard  of  hearing  myself,  I  know  how  pro- 
voking it  is  to  see  a  speaker's  lips  moving, 
well  within  range,  and  yet  not  to  know 
what  he  says.  What  a  revelation  of  dra- 
matic enjoyment  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue  " 
has  been  to  many  a  deaf  playgoer  !  It  is 
literally  a  "spectacle."  "L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue "  has  opened  a  new  door  into  the 
enjoyments  of  life  to  hundreds,  for  the 
*'  hearing  "  have  small  idea  of  the  number 
of  those  who  are  denied  the  full  perception 
of  what  they  unconsciously  enjoy.  A  deaf 
man  conceals  his  infirmity  much  more 
than  people  think.  He  cannot  be  always 
asking  them  to  repeat  what  they  have  just 
said,  and  what  others  obviously  appre- 
hend ;  so  his  mouth  is  shut  as  well  as  his 
ears,  and  he  smiles  when  he  sees  people 
laugh.  They  have  small  idea  of  his  secret 
vexation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  not  so  shy,  and  thus  let  others  knoW 
how  much  pleasure  they  could  give  by  the 


exercise  of  a  little  consideration.  The 
deaf  man,  moreover,  would  be  conferring 
a  benefit  on  all  by  inducing  people  to 
speak  distinctly.  Nothing  is  more  weari- 
some  than  the  slovenly  way  in  which  some 
clip  their  words,  or  talk  with  their  mouths 
shut.  The  insistence  of  the  deaf  might 
thus  become  a  universal  benefit,  and  a 
plague  lead  to  a  blessing. 

Among  the  infirmities  of  the  old  man, 
nothing  is  more  constantly  present  to  him 
than  his  slowness  of  motion.  He  may 
walk  "briskly,"  but  there  the  difference 
comes  in;  he  cannot  "run."  Let  him  be 
ever  so  late  for  the  train,  he  walks  if  on 
foot,  running  is  out  of  the  question.  This 
is  the  more  of  a  revelation  as  we  are  grow- 
ing old,  since  it  is  the  most  natural  of  im- 
pulses to  quicken  the  pace ;  but  with  the 
old  man  it  is  literally  "the  pace  which 
kills."  He  can't  run  at  all,  to  speak  of, 
but  if  he  tries  he  may  come  to  a  sudden 
end  of  his  walks.  To  one  who  could  tuck 
his  elbows  into  his  side  and  run  steadily 
for  miles,  and  at  a  fair  pace,  too,  this  in- 
capacity is  sometimes  almost  startling. 
He  has,  we  will  say,  been  walking  smartly, 
but  the  moment  of  forgetfulness  in  which 
he  puts  on  a  spurt  is  a  "caution."  He 
prefers  losing  his  place  in  the  train  to  his 
friends  finding  his  name  in  the  list  of  sud- 
den deaths. 

In  respect  to  appetite,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  much  popular  error. 
The  general  belief  is,  or  was  when  I  was 
a  youth,  that  old  men  have  lost  the  sense 
of  taste.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case  — 
in  fact,  their  palate  is  more  judicious,  if 
not  keener,  than  it  was.  They  know  what 
is  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in 
what  they  eat  and  in  what  they  drink.  My 
readers  must  not  think  that  this  involves 
the  admission  of  any  sensuality,  for  it 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perception 
of  fitness  in  food  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
result  of  experience.  The  young  cannot 
have  acquired  it;  they  live  and  learn  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  in  others.  There  is 
no  praise  or  blame  due  to  the  man  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  discovering  what 
is  best  to  eat  and  drink. 

I  grant  you  that  his  digestion  is  not 
always  what  it  was,  but  that  is  generally 
his  own  fault.  I  hold  that  there  are  two 
or  three  main  rules  which  ensure  health, 
as  far  as  digestion  goes  ;  one  is,  never  be 
tempted  to  eat  what  you  do  not  like.  Of 
course  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
you  have  no  choice,  but,  assuming  that 
you  have,  always  eat  what  you  fancy,  and 
nothing  else.  The  real  cause  of  indiges- 
tion is  excess.     The  double  rule  of  diet  is 
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to  eat  what  you  like,  and  know  when  to 
stop;  the  old  man  who  has  lost  his  diges- 
tion has  failed  in  one  or  both  of  these  re- 
spects. But  if  he  has  fairly  obeyed  them 
he  is  better  able  to  know  what  is  best  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  to  relish  his  own  food. 
Don't  tell  me  that  he  has  necessarily  lost 
the  edge  of  his  taste  ;  his  palate  ought  to 
be  a  finer  instrument  as  it  is  the  more 
used,  but  it  has  to  be  used  honestly,  and 
then  it  will  last  like  an  old  razor,  which 
cuts  the  better  the  older  it  is.  I  dare  say 
many  of  my  readers  will  not  believe  me, 
yet  I  speak  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a 
naturally  developed  faculty  of  taste  which 
exposes  some  old  men  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing gourmands.  They  know  what  they  are 
about,  without  being  in  the  least  greedy; 
they  utilize  a  cultivated  instinct,  and  are 
all  the  better  for  the  choice  of  what  they 
like  best.  If  we  look  at  old  age  in  other 
aspects,  we  shall  find  it  is  freed  from  much 
that  troubles  early  life.  The  sorrows  of 
youth  are  sharper  than  those  of  maturity 
—  so  at  least  it  would  seem,  for  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  of  misery  by  which  to 
compare  them,  so  that  this  or  that  may  be 
shown  to  be  above  or  below  "  proof."  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  its  joy. 
A  cut  finger,  broken  toy,  denial  of  the 
moon,  may  bring  a  burst  of  lamentation; 
and  though  the  storm  passes,  April  show- 
ers are  just  as  wet  as  any  in  the  year. 
They  are  the  young,  too,  who  mostly  de- 
plore the  hollovvness  of  life;  it  is  in  its 
middle  chiefly  that  men  and  women  seek 
the  relief  of  suicide.  The  old  seldom  kill 
themselves  ;  and  this  is  not  because  they 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  the  terminus  being 
near,  nor  because  they  don't  care,  but 
because  they  have  learned  some  wisdom 
in  life ;  and  that  is  not  wholly  to  be  de- 
spised. The  skies  have  not  fallen,  even 
after  a  storm,  and  the  sun  rises  after  the 
blackest  night.  They  have  learned  to 
apprehend  the  wisdom  of  the  cheery  old 
proverb,  "  Though  the  ring  be  lost,  the 
fingers  are  left."  And  that  is  mostly  the 
heritage  of  old  age  ;  disappointments  have 
not  dulled,  but  rather  quickened  the  per- 
ceptions of  life.  They  are  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  molehills  are  seen  not 
to  be  mountains. 

The  contrasts  between  immature  and 
mature  judgment  are  perhaps  most  pro- 
voking to  the  young  when  plans  and 
schemes  are  afloat,  for  then  the  experi- 
ence of  years  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  de- 
testable wet  blanket.  But  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  world  would  be  without 
a  good  supply  of  deterrents.     Trains  with- 


out brakes  are  not  the  safest  to  travel  by. 
How  often  you  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  pour  a  bucket  of  cold  water  upon  some 
ardently  ambitious  scheme  ;  its  promoters 
do  not  thank  you  at  the  time,  lo  doubt  — 
nor,  indeed,  always  afterwards  —  but  many 
do,  and  you  take  care  to  have  another 
pailful  handy.  It  is  hopeless  to  conjec- 
ture what  would  happen  without  this  ven- 
erable fire-brigade,  with  grey  heads  instead 
of  helmets.  Enthusiasm  leads  the  world, 
no  doubt,  but  it  has  a  trick  of  running  into 
fanaticism  unless  some  Captain  Shaw  is 
within  call  to  check  the  transformation. 
Along  with  his  cooling  hose,  however,  no 
one  has  a  more  genuine  joy  in  downright 
stubborn  good  work  than  your  old  man 
who  can  see  what  is  coming,  and  tell  be- 
tween windbags  and  workers.  To  help 
these  last  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
age  ;  when  he  sees  that  there  is  something 
plainly  worth  doing  in  hand  he  determines 
that  he  will  leave  the  world  a  little  better 
than  it  was,  and  is  glad  to  give  the  thing 
as  hearty  a  push  as  he  can. 

After  all  this  it  is  only  fair  to  say  a  word 
about  some  follies  of  old  age  ;  and,  believe 
it,  none  see  these  more  plainly  than  the 
old.  It  would  gratify  some  young  people 
to  hear  what  they  say  about  one  another. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  saddens 
an  old  man  more  than  youthful  affectation 
among  his  peers,  seen  especially  in  dress 
and  decoration.  A  young  "heart"  is 
never  out  of  place,  but  wigs  and  tight 
boots  are  keenly  repulsive  on  an  old  boy. 
Does  the  old  dandy  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  his  dye  is  not  as  plain  as  the  nose 
upon  his  face  ?  The  very  best  only  brings 
out  the  tell-tale  color  of  the  withered  skin 
and  invites  inspection  of  wrinkles.  I 
confess,  too,  to  a  creepy  sort  of  feeling 
when  I  see  an  old  man  dance.  Can  he  be 
blind  to  the  glances  of  polite  contempt 
which  cross  his  path  ?  Probably  he  knows 
the  pattern  of  the  movements  to  be  made, 
forgetting  all  the  time  the  figure  he  is  cut- 
ting himself.  Even  when  pressed  by  dear 
children  to  take  part  in  some  Christmas 
capers,  if  he  is  wise  he  had  much  better 
only  look  on.  The  inner  flavor  of  the  joke 
at  seeing  grandpapa  dance  is  not  always 
such  as  he  would  relish  himself  if  he  got 
a  strong  whiff  of  it.  The  conversation  in 
the  nursery  sometimes  detracts  from  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  which  have  fo] 
lowed  his  performance.  He  had  muc 
better  stand  with  his  back  to  the  fire  ana 
look  on. 

But  though  other  old  men  would  advise 
him  not  to  dance,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  they  have   no  specf 
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pleasures  of  their  own.  The  watching 
of  the  young,  and  the  entering  (without 
pumps  or  pretence  of  agility)  into  their 
plans  and  play,  is  one  of  the  greatest ;  and 
yet  seniors  have  legitimate,  and,  I  was 
almost  going  to  say,  exclusive,  sources  of 
enjoyment.  For  there  is  a  flavor  in  expe- 
rienced, or  what  I  will  call  "  retrospec- 
tive," conversation  —  "talk,*'  if  you  will. 
When  a  few  (or  two) old  friends  meet,  per- 
haps after  years,  the  interchange  of  their 
memories  has  a  flavor  (not,  indeed,  without 
touches  of  inevitable  sadness)  which  no 
mid-life  or  youth  could  provide.  There  is 
an  assurance  of  tried  friendship  which 
belongs  to  the  old  alone.  They  have 
known  one  another  all  their  lives ;  the 
feeling  of  friendship  has  not  been  broken  ; 
and  this  stirs  a  sense  of  confidence,  un- 
definable,  but  sure,  such  as  nothing  but 
years  can  possibly  create.  The  meeting 
of  old  and  tested  friends  brings  a  pleasure 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  age. 

Young  people  must  not  think  the  old 
churlish  if  they  sometimes  like  to  be  left 
alone.  They  are  not  always  bursting  with 
eagerness  to  learn  the  result  of  the  last 
cricket  match,  nor  to  rejoice  at  a  breaking 
of  the  latest  cycling  record.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  their  talk  would  be 
such  as  might  not  be  had  before  a  class 
of  divinity  students,  but  —  there  —  old 
folks  like  sometimes  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, quite  as  much  as  the  young  ones, 
however  innocent  the  chatter  of  the  boys 
and  girls  may  be.  Let  me  add,  moreover, 
that  there  is,  as  I  think,  a  perception  of 
humor  which  grows  with  age.  Old  folks 
may  not  laugh  loudly,  nor  see  the  wit  of 
everything  which  entertains  the  young, 
and  yet  they  are  able  occasionally  to  ap- 
preciate a  position  with  a  flavor  of  percep- 
tive appetite  which  is  missed  or  unborn 
till  more  has  been  learned  about  the  true 
nature  of  the  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  gro- 
tesque. There  can  be  a  good-natured 
chuckle  over  a  thing  which  perhaps 
seemed  once  to  have  deserved  grave  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  merely  that  two  sides 
of  the  matter  are  seen,  but  there  is,  possi- 
bly, a  comical  element  in  it  which  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  miss.  The  good- 
natured  perception  of  an  absurdity  is  an 
acquired  gift,  as  well  as  the  conviction 
that  many  pretentious  demands  had  better 
be  disposed  of  with  a  smile. 

There  is  one  feature  of  old  age  which 
some  might  think  so  importunately  insist- 
ent as  to  fill  the  whole  field  of  vision,  and 
that  is  its  nearly  approaching  close.  No 
doubt  it  is  often  more  plainly  felt  by 
the  old  than  by  the  young,  and  yet  it  is 
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not  so  ugly  as  some  would  make  it  look. 
There  are  many  old  people  glad  to  live  as 
long  as  they  are  here,  and  yet,  without 
affectation,  quite  ready  to  meet  the  mes- 
senger when  he  comes.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  tired,  and  willing  to  lie  down, 
weary  of  life ;  that  is  not  so  common  as 
some  may  think  when  they  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  old  and  settle  what  they  ought  to 
wish  ;  but,  quite  apart  from  this,  there 
is  with  many  a  sense  of  undiminished 
vitality  quite  separate  from  that  of  limb 
and  lung  which  has  a  special  value  as  the 
last  door  is  within  view.  If  life  has 
shown  anything,  it  has  enabled  us  to  see 
that  nothing  is  made  or  given  to  man 
without  a  purpose.  And  of  all  things 
that  he  has,  "appetite  "  is  the  most  sure 
and  prominent.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  other 
natural  universal  desires  have  not  been 
implanted  in  him  without  a  plain  intention 
that  they  must  needs  be  satisfied.  That 
is  the  main  experience  of  life.  And  the 
more  strongly  that  they  are  felt  so  much 
the  more  certainly  are  they  fulfilled.  Now 
there  is  no  more  persuasion,  however 
varied  in  shape,  than  that  of  some  after- 
life. There  is  no  appetite  to  be  compared 
to  the  desire  which  is  felt  for  this.  Can 
we  suppose  that  this  alone  of  all  the  de- 
sires of  man  is  implanted  in  him  without 
any  prospect  of  its  fruition  ?  Every  other 
is  followed  by  its  appropriate  realization. 
Is  M/j  a/one  a  mockery  among  the  crowd 
of  hopes  without  which  we  cannot  live."* 
The  desire  of  immortality  which  man  pro- 
foundly and  unquestionably  feels,  and 
which  has  filled  and  is  filling  the  hearts  of 
millions  —  is  that  to  turn  out  the  one 
delusion,  the  sole  dream  of  mankind  ^ 
Nothing  is  without  its  purpose,  or,  rather, 
all  things  have  their  fulfilment.  Is  this, 
immeasurably  the  greatest  or  the  most  ir- 
repressible and  inexhaustible  of  all,  impo- 
tent, purposeless,  and  barren? 


From  The  Argosy. 
A  SHORT  DIARY  OF  THE  DAYS  GONE  BY. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  Calais  in  1814  may  interest  the 
reader,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  and  as  touching  upon  scenes  and 
persons  that  have  passed  into  history.  The 
MS.  has  remained  until  now  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  writer  of  the  diary,  to  whom  it 
passed  upon  the  author's  death. 

Embarked  for  Calais  in  a  Deal  boat  at 
half  past  one  o'clock  on  Thursday,  14th 
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April,  1814;  fine  weather  till  four,  when  it 
began  to  rain  and  blow,  the  wind  changing 
every  minute,  and  being  at  times  quite 
tremendous.  At  five  o'clock  we  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  an  English  brig  mak- 
ing signal  for  us  not  to  proceed  ;  five  guns 
were  fired  at  us,  and  it  was  half  an  hour 
before  we  were  relieved  from  our  anxiety. 
They  merely  requested  us  to  take  a  letter 
from  the  brother  of  Talleyrand  (whom  we 
saw  in  the  vessel)  to  Calais. 

We  proceeded ;  the  weather  continued 
unfavorable,  the  wind  went  round  the 
compass  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  it  abated  we  were  be- 
calmed. At  length,  at  about  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  we  entered  the  harbor,  which  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one  with  a  wooden  pier  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  water  being 
low  we  soon  ran  aground,  and  being 
obliged  to  cast  anchor,  we  were  detained 
some  time.  As  soon  as  we  got  clear 
again,  the  gentlemen  went  ashore  in  the 
little  boat  and  with  difficulty  towed  us 
along.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  landed 
on  the  pier,  and  here  a  new  difficulty 
arose  from  the  gates  of  Calais  being  shut, 
which  is  always  done  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
letter  which  we  received  from  the  brig,  I 
know  not  whether  we  should  have  gained 
admittance.  In  this  respect  we  were  for- 
tunate, and  were  happy  to  find  ourselves  at 
half  past  eleven  at  Dessein's  Hotel,  which 
is  extremely  large  ;  but  although  they  make 
tip  a  hundred  beds,  we  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  find  them  all  engaged.  However,  we 
sat  down  to  a  comfortable  supper  with  a 
good  appetite,  having  had  no  dinner,  and 
presently  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
shown  into  an  apartment  containing  three 
small  beds,  which,  although  they  could  not 
boast  much  comfort,  afforded  us  that  rest 
we  so  much  needed,  for  we  were  all  dread- 
fully fatigued  from  the  length  of  our  pas- 
sage. 

Friday,  April  15th,  1814. 

About  ten  o'clock  this  morning  we 
arose  much  refreshed,  and  after  breakfast 
took  a  walk  on  the  pier  and  in  the  town. 
The  latter  is  larger  than  Deal,  with  a  fine 
town  hall,  market-place,  and  one  church. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  but  very 
inconvenient  to  foot  passengers,  people 
being  obliged  to  walk  in  the  carriage  road, 
as  there  is  no  broad  stone.  The  houses 
have  a  dirty,  shabby  appearance  ;  they  are 
built  of  yellow  bricks,  and  look  smoke- 
dried.  The  fortifications  all  round  the 
town  are  very  strong.  You  enter  by  five 
gates  on  the  English  side,  which  to  me 


resembled  the  entrance  to  a  prison  more 
than  anything  else. 

Our  reception  was  most  flattering,  being 
the  first  English  ladies  who  had  landed  on 
that  coast  for  many  years.  The  people 
followed  us  all  the  time  we  were  walking, 
giving  us  their  blessing,  and  crying,  "  Vive 
Louis  XVIII,!"  Every  countenance  was 
expressive  of  the  greatest  joy  and  satis- 
faction. 

There  is  a  small  town  enclosed  within 
a  high  wall,  on  the  outside  of  the  gates  of 
Calais,  for  the  fishermen  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  is  composed  of  seven  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  but  the  inhabitants  appeared 
particularly  happy,  and  testified  their  joy 
on  seeing  us  even  more  than  those  of  the 
upper  town.  I  think  I  never  saw  such 
beautiful  children,  but  dreadfully  dirty, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  their  being  so  numer- 
ous. 

We  returned  to  dinner  at  about  four 
o'clock,  which  was  served  up  in  a  curious 
manner.  One  dish  is  brought  in  first,  and 
when  every  one  has  eaten  of  that,  it  is 
taken  away,  and  replaced  by  another,  and 
thus  throughout  the  dinner;  they  eat 
scarcely  any  vegetable,  and  very  little 
pastry,  sugar  being  five  shillings  a  pound. 
They  generally  drink  claret,  and  mix  it 
with  water  for  their  dinner,  instead  of 
beer,  which  is  not  so  good  as  in  England. 
We  drank  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collett, 
English  people ;  they  have  a  very  nice 
house,  handsomely  furnished,  something 
in  the  style  of  our  own  country.  Tea  was 
handed  in  coffee  cups,  which  is  the  cus- 
tom in  France.  The  sideboard  was  cov- 
ered with  plate  (a  little  silver  cow  servec\ 
as  cream  jug),  elegant  waiters  and  silver 
urns,  etc.  Played  at  Boston  in  the  even- 
ing, a  French  game  with  cards  for  four. 
Returned  home  to  supper. 

Saturday,  April  i6th,  1814. 

We  took  a  walk  to  the  market,  which  is 
the  finest  I  ever  saw,  it  resembles  a  fair. 
The  stalls  are  arranged  in  rows ;  the  corn 
is  placed  in  sacks,  and  you  may  inspect  it 
before  you  purchase,  which  certainly  is  a 
good  regulation.  Everything  is  remark- 
ably cheap ;  fine  turkeys  five  shillings 
each ;  eggs  twenty-six  for  sevenpence 
halfpenny,  and  all  in  proportion,  but 
things  are  getting  up  very  fast  owing  to 
the  great  demand  to  carry  to  England. 
The  women  and  children  all  wear  caps 
and  handkerchiefs  instead  of  bonnets, 
which  I  observe  are  always  clean,  but  the 
rest  of  the  dress  is  miserable.  The  town- 
crier  came  into  the  market  with  the  lid  of 
a  kettle,  which  he  struck  instead  of  a  bell, 
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to  our  great  amusement.  After  we  had 
rambled  about  here  some  time,  we  walked 
to  the  fort  nearest  Fort  Rouge,  and  ex- 
amined the  cannons  and  mortars,  some  of 
which  are  very  fine.  Returned  home  to 
dinner,  after  which,  went  on  to  the  pier 
till  tea.  Mr.  Mansel  and  his  sister  spent 
the  evening  with  us.     Played  Boston. 

Sunday,  April  17th. 

Mr.  M.  Morley  returned  to  England. 
At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  all  our  party, 
with  Miss  Gaudoin  and  M.  de  la  Loude, 
set  off  for  Cologne,  a  pretty  little  village 
two  miles  from  Calais,  where  M.  de  Flin 
resides,  and  with  whom  we  spent  the  day. 
He  has  a  large  house  and  grounds;  the 
former  is  singularly  built,  the  rooms  are 
high  pitched  and  octagon,  no  carpets,  and 
chairs  with  rush  bottoms.  Comfort  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  consideration  in  France. 
We  took  a  walk  to  a  pretty  little  wood,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  monument  and 
grave  of  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Scholey's,  who  died  of  love  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  singing. 
Returned  to  Calais  at  nine  o'clock  and 
sang  till  bed-time. 

Monday,  April  i8th. 

We  arose  at  five  o'clock,  took  breakfast, 
and  set  out  with  Miss  Gaudoin  and  M.  de 
la  Loude,  in  addition  to  our  own  party,  in 
a  coach  and  three  horses  for  Boulogne, 
four-and-twenty  miles  from  Calais  —  an 
excellent  road  all  the  way,  but  hilly. 
Boulogne  is  larger  than  Calais.  It  is 
composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  town. 
There  is  a  fine  church,  which  we  were 
permitted  to  go  into.  Three  beautiful 
altar-pieces,  with  large  silver  candlesticks, 
ten  in  number  —  the  cross,  fish,  etc.,  of 
silver.  The  body  of  the  church  is  very 
large  and  contains  a  fine  organ,  on  which 
I  played,  to  the  great  delight  of  one  of  the 
priests  who  was  with  us.  He  was  a  very 
pleasant  man,  full  of  conversation,  and 
extremely  polite  in  explaining  and  show- 
ing us  everything. 

The  army  destined  to  invade  England 
was  encamped  on  a  high  hill  on  each  side 
of  the  harbor,  in  which  lay  the  fiotilla. 
The  mud  walls  of  the  tents  still  remain, 
and  have  a  curious  appearance.  They  are 
built  regularly  in  rows  like  streets,  but 
they  are  clearing  them  away  for  the  sake 
of  the  land.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
lived  here  for  six  years.  The  emperor 
was  often  with  the  army;  but,  from  the 
frequent  repulses  he  met  with  from  the 
English,  was  always  in  bad  humor.  So 
sure  was  he  in  his  own  mind  of  success 


with  this  grand  flotilla,  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  erect  a  monument  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event.  The  scaffolding, 
which  still  remains,  cost  many  thousands. 
The  monument,  I  think,  was  but  little  ad- 
vanced. From  the  camp  you  have  a  fine 
command  of  the  town  and  harbor  —  which, 
as  the  emperor  was  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
was  requisite.  The  ramparts  enclosing 
the  town  are  excessively  pretty,  and  are 
about  a  mile  round.  From  here  you  have 
a  charming  view  of  the  environs,  which 
are  certainly  fine.  We  dined  at  an  En- 
glish hotel,  where  we  met  with  anything 
but  civility  —  in  this  they  are  truly  defi- 
cient. While  amusing  ourselves  at  the 
windows,  we  saw  a  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis 
enter  the  courtyard.  We  were  all  amus- 
ing ourselves  at  this  poor  man's  expense 
(for  a  more  ridiculous  figure  and  complete 
caricature  I  never  beheld),  when,  to  our 
great  confusion  and  surprise,  Mrs.  Scholey 
led  him  into  the  room,  introduced  him, 
and  invited  him  to  spend  the  day  with  us, 
although  a  perfect  stranger  to  her  as  well 
as  to  us  all  —  but  he  was  a  Chevalier  de 
St.  Louis,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  Mrs. 
S.  I  shall  now  describe  his  dress,  which 
caused  us  so  much  mirth.  He  was  a  very 
tall,  thin  old  man,  I  should  imagine  he 
must  have  been  nearly  ninety  ;  he  had  on 
a  scarlet  velvet  coat  and  small-clothes  of 
the  same,  an  under  waistcoat  of  fawn 
color,  and  the  outer  one  of  green  satin 
(these  were  laid  open  to  display  an  uncom- 
mon broad  shirt  frill),  white  stockings  and 
half  boots,  an  immense  cocked  hat  with  a 
high  feather,  and  a  large  stick  in  his  hand, 
on  which  he  sported  several  rings.  He 
wore  the  croix  de  St.  Louis  round  his 
neck,  which  he  politely  took  off  to  show 
us.  His  manners  were  gentlemanly,  and 
in  spite  of  the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance his  figure  was  truly  venerable. 

\ye  returned  to  Calais  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  dreadfully  tired,  and  after  a  good 
supper  went  to  bed,  highly  gratified  with 
the  variety  of  the  day. 

Tuesday,  April  19th. 
It  rained  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  cleared 
off  towards  noon.  Took  a  walk  in  the 
town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  had  a  large 
party  to  dinner,  and  we  all  went  in  the 
evening  to  Mr.  Mansel,  where  we  met  a 
large  party.  Tea  was  handed  in  coffee 
cups,  and  many  kinds  of  curious  cake  in 
great  quantities,  immediately  after  which 
wine  was  sent  round,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment ;  but  I  soon  learnt  that  French 
ladies  never  drink  tea,  therefore  this  was 
made  out  of  compliment  to  us.     The  lady 
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of  the  house  made  up  three  card  tables, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  —  about  six- 
teen young  persons  —  formed  a  circle  and 
sang  in  turns.  After  the  card  players  had 
finished  we  all  danced,  first  a  French  cotil- 
lon, then  an  English  country-dance,  and, 
lastly,  what  they  call  a  round,  but  what  I 
should  call  a  kissing  dance,  as  there  is 
more  of  that  than  anything  else.  We  re- 
turned home  about  eleven  o'clock.  M.  de 
la  Loude  supped  with  us. 


1  Wednesday,  April  20th. 

A  wet  day.     We  dined  at  Mr.  Collett's, 

'^and  met  Mr.  and  Mrs,  de  Flin.     A  most 

elegant  dinner.     M.  de  la  Loude  and  Miss 

Mansel  came  to  tea.     Played  forfeits  in 

the  evening, 

Thursday,  April  21st. 

Spent  the  evening  at  Madame  Bel- 
chasse's,  and  heard  her  daughters  play  on 
the  harp  and  sing  beautifully.  They  lent 
us  a  great  deal  of  music, 

Friday,  April  22nd. 

Took  a  walk  on  the  pier,  and  saw  the 
prisoners  of  war  from  England  disem- 
bark. Miss  Betsy  Gaudoin  drank  tea 
with  us, 

Saturday,  April  23rd. 

Walked  out  with  Miss  Gaudoin  to  make 
a  few  purchases,  and  rambled  about  till 
dinner,  after  which  we  packed  up  things  to 
remove.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  being 
obliged  to  leave  Dessein's  Hotel,  as  Louis 
XVII L  was  expected  the  next  day,  and 
the  apartments  they  then  occupied  were 
destined  for  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  de  Flin  left  Cologne,  and  came 
to  reside  in  Calais  for  a  year. 

Sunday,  April  24th. 

At  half  past  eleven  we  left  Dessein's 
Hotel,  and  went  to  hear  military  mass. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  not  so 
large  nor  near  so  handsome  as  that  at 
Boulogne.  The  great  and  principal  altar- 
piece  is  now  building,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  There  is  a  fine  organ  and 
some  paintings  tolerably  well  executed, 
among  which,  according  to  my  judgment, 
the  Ascension  ranks  first.  Mass  was  over 
in  about  an  hour.  We  took  an  early  din- 
ner at  M.  de  Flin's,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  the  church  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  king.  The  heart  of  the  church  is 
enclosed  with  iron  rails,  close  to  which 
we  placed  ourselves,  standing  upon  chairs, 
that  we  might  overlook  the  guards  who 
were  to  be  stationed  within,  and  thus  get 
a  full  view  of  his  Majesty,  for  whom,  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  directly  facing 


the  altar,  a  pretty  throne  was  prepared. 
Under  a  canopy  of  white  silk,  embroidered 
and  tied  in  festoons  with  gold,  was  placed 
a  large  armchair  of  crimson  damask,  and, 
at  about  three  feet  in  front,  a  cushion  of 
the  same  to  kneel  on  —  this,  of  course, 
was  for  the  king.  There  were  three  more 
chairs  of  the  same,  two  on  the  right  of  the 
throne,  for  the  Prince  of  Condd  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  one  on  the  left,  for 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  The  whole 
was  arranged  with  the  greatest  taste  and 
elegance. 

At  half  past  three,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
yacht,  with  several  brigs,  barges,  etc., 
entered  the  harbor;  an  open  carriage  was 
in  waiting  to  conduct  the  royal  family  to 
church,  to  which  they  immediately  re- 
paired. The  band  played,  and  the  drums 
beat  in  the  church  so  loudly  that  the  win- 
dows really  shook.  "Vive  le  roi,"  "Vive 
Louis  XVIII.,"  "Vivent  les  Bourbons'' 
resounded  from  all  parts.  The  Guards  of 
Honor  rushed  in  first  with  drawn  swords, 
and  formed  themselves  in  rows;  the  king 
was  attended  by  an  immense  train  of 
English  and  French  nobility;  he  walked 
under  a  canopy,  supported  by  the  clergy  ; 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  followed. 
Mass  was  then  performed.  The  king  was  ^i^ 
truly  devout,  and  appeared  much  affected.  ^ 
Twelve  young  ladies  of  Calais,  dressed  in 
white  crape  over  satin,  sang  the  Te  Deum. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  divine 
service  we  returned  to  our  apartments, 
that  we  might  avoid  the  crowd  and  have  a 
good  view  of  the  procession  to  Dessein's 
Hotel,  to  which  the  carriage  containing 
the  royal  family  was  conveyed,  or  rather, 
dragged  by  the  populace.  The  streets 
were  sanded,  and  strewed  with  flowers, 
etc. ;  the  houses  almost  covered  with  cur- 
tains, sheets,  table-cloths,  etc.  Every 
window  and  balcony  was  crowded  with 
countenances  expressive  of  the  greatest 
joy  and  satisfaction.  His  Majesty  seemed 
deeply  to  feel  this  warm  reception  ;  he  sat 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  looked  with 
smiles  of  content  and  gratitude  on  all  who 
surrounded  him. 

Hearing  he  intended  dining  in  public, 
we  hastened  to  the  hotel,  where  we  found 
that  ladies  only  were  to  be  admitted; 
many  were  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
being  introduced,  and  accordingly  made 
themselves  very  smart  for  the  occasion ; 
but,  as  we  had  no  idea  of  receiving  s< 
great  an  honor,  we  did  not  think  it  wort| 
while  to  change  our  dress.  We  entered 
small  court,  adjacent  to  the  dining-roor 
where  we  remained  for  half  an  hour,  nearl 
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suffocated.  I  never  saw  such  an  immense 
crowd  of  women.  I  really  expected  to  be 
crushed.  Here  we  might  have  remained 
for  hours,  had  we  not,  fortunately,  met 
with  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Morley's  acquaint- 
ance, who,  being  one  of  the  Guards  of 
Honor,  conducted  us  through  a  private 
door  to  the  dining-room.  Miss  Gaudoin, 
Mercy  and  I  were  together,  but  separated 
from  the  rest  of  our  friends,  who  were  all 
dispersed  among  the  crowd. 

We  immediately  placed  ourselves  be- 
hind the  king's  chair,  on  whose  right 
hand  sat  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  who, 
hearing  us  address  each  other  in  English, 
turned  round,  asked  if  we  were  English 
ladies,  and  began  to  converse  with  us 
with  the  greatest  affability.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  seated  next  to 
the  duchess,  shook  hands  with  us  and 
joined  in  the  conversation.  He  was  ex- 
tremely polite,  offered  us  refreshments 
from  the  table,  and  in  gallantry  was  quite 
the  Frenchman.  The  duke  introduced  us 
to  several  persons  near  him,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Lord  Sidmouth.  The  latter  was  particu- 
larly pleasant.  I  stood  nearest  to  the  king, 
who  having  attended  to  our  conversation 
on  the  happiness  of  the  times,  with  the 
utmost  condescension  addressed  himself 
to  me,  and  said  he  never  could  repay  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  the  English,  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  great  affection.  He 
asked  if  I  wished  to  know  the  names  of 
the  company  present,  and  then  told  me 
the  titles  of  half  the  persons  at  table  with 
him.  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  three 
different  times  to  him  during  the  hour  we 
remained  in  the  dining-room.  We  were 
likewise  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Condd, 
who  sat  on  the  left  of  his  Majesty. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  persons  waiting 
to  be  admitted,  the  officers  in  attendance 
desired  us  to  walk  on,  as  we  had  been  in 
the  room  nearly  half  an  hour  ;  and  al- 
though we  had  had  permission  of  the 
duchess  to  stay,  they  said  they  could  not 
allow  it.  We  were  accordingly  retiring, 
but  a  gentleman  at  table  (whom  we  after- 
wards learned  was  a  duke)  observed  we 
were  English  ladies,  and  taking  my  hand, 
held  it  a  considerable  time,  desired  us  to 
stand  close  to  him,  apologized  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  offer  us  his  seat, 
and  conversed  with  the  greatest  affability. 
He  introduced  us  to  a  number  of  persons 
near  him,  and  after  some  time  desired  one 
of  the  officers  to  conduct  us  to  our  old 
station  behind  the  king's  chair,  and  to 
suffer  us  to  remain  there  as  long  as  we 
thought  proper.     The  royal  family  wel- 
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comed  us  back,  and  resumed  their  former 
affability. 

About  twelve  toasts  were  then  given  with 
three  times  three,  after  which  his  Majesty 
gave  "  Vivent  mes  enfants  et  mes  armes !  " 
"God  save  the  King"  was  then  sung  in 
French,  during  which  he  appeared  much 
affected.  In  the  last  verse  but  one,  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  is  highly  compli- 
mented for  her  virtues  and  goodness,  at 
which  time  the  king  kissed  her  hand  and 
joined  in  the  song.  The  twelve  young 
ladies  then  came  forward.  One  played  the 
harp,  while  the  others  sang  "  Vive  Henri 
Quatre,"  after  which  they  were  introduced, 
and  with  them  we  retired. 

Calais  was  illuminated.  Dessein's  Ho- 
tel and  the  Town  Hall  were  pretty,  but 
nothing  more  remarkable.  We  supped 
at  M.  de  Flin's,  and  slept  at  Madame  le 
Mer's. 

Tuesday,  April  26tb. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  went  to  Dessein's 
Hotel  to  see  the  king  take  his  departure 
for  Boulogne,  and  were  fortunate  in  get- 
ting windows  that  overlooked  the  court- 
yard, where  the  carriages  were  waiting. 
That  for  the  king  was  a  coach  with  eight 
miserable-looking  horses,  and,  what  was 
still  worse,  rope  harness.  He  left  Calais 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
was  attended  by  two  or  three  Mamelukes, 
Polish  Lancers,  with  other  military,  be- 
sides the  Guards  of  Honor,  twenty-four  in 
number,  twelve  on  foot  and  twelve  on 
horseback.  Immediately  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  royal  family,  we  went  over  the 
apartments  they  had  occupied.  Those  of 
the  king  were  large  and  handsome ;  his 
bed  was  of  crimson  damask  and  uncom- 
monly high.  From  the  hotel  we  walked 
towards  the  pier,  and  meeting  with  Lieu- 
tenant Ashley,  a  friend  of  ours,  he  con- 
ducted us  over  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht, 
with  which  I  was  much  delighted.  The 
apartments  are  elegantly  fitted  up,  beyond 
anything  I  ever  saw. 

We  returned  to  M.  de  Flin's  to  dinner, 
and  in  the  afternoon  (as  is  the  custom 
here)  called  on  all  those  families  who  had 
kindly  shown  us  attention  during  our  stay 
at  Calais,  We  slept  in  our  old  apartment 
at  Dessein's  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  April  27th,  1814. 
We  took  an  early  dinner,  and  at  half  past 
four  embarked  for  England  in  the  same 
Deal  boat  that  brought  us.  We  were  six 
hours  and  a  half  on  our  passage,  and  mis- 
erably sick ;  but,  thank  God,  arrived  safe 
at  Upper  Deal  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
Hannah  Sophia  Hollams. 
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From  Murray's  Magazine. 
MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

On  September  22,  1791  Michael  Fara- 
day was  born  at  Newington  Butts.  One 
hundred  years  have  therefore  passed  away 
since  this  greatest  of  experimental  philos- 
ophers first  saw  the  light.  The  centenary 
of  his  birth  has  been  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  two  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  Dewar  respectively,  in  which 
these  distinguished  scientists  summed  up 
the  marvellous  and  beneficent  results 
which  have  accrued  to  the  world  from 
Faraday's  discoveries.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mark  the  occasion  by  laying 
before  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  "  prince  of  modern 
investigators." 

The  story  of  his  life  is  full  of  interest, 
and  of  that  kind  of  interest  which  appeals 
especially  to  Englishmen.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  so  far  as  Michael  could 
remember  a  man  of  no  unusual  abilities. 
Having  a  family  of  ten  children,  he  was 
naturally  unable  to  give  them  a  liberal 
education.  "  My  education,"  says  Fara- 
day, "was  of  the  most  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, consisting  of  little  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic at  a  common  day-school."  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  one 
Riebau,  a  stationer  and  bookbinder,  of 
No.  2,  Blandford  Street,  where  he  was 
at  first  employed  as  an  errand-boy.  In 
after  years  he  never  forgot  this  early  occu- 
pation, and  always  evinced  a  kindly  inter- 
est in  newspaper  boys.  "  I  always  feel  a 
tenderness  for  those  boys,"  he  once  said 
to  his  niece,  "because  I  once  carried 
newspapers  myself."  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  a  bookbinder,  and  duly  served 
his  apprenticeship.  Some  thirty  years 
later,  when  Faraday  had  achieved  a  Eu- 
ropean reputation,  he  one  evening  took 
Professor  Tyndall  by  the  arm,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
said,  "  Come,  Tyndall,  I  will  show  you 
something  that  will  interest  you."  They 
walked  northwards,  and  at  length  reached 
Blandford  Street,  when,  after  a  little  look- 
ing about,  he  paused  before  a  stationer's 
shop,  and  then  went  in.  "  On  entering 
the  shop,"  says  the  professor,  "his  usual 
animation  seemed  doubled  ;  he  looked 
rapidly  at  everything  it  contained.  To  the 
left  on  entering  was  a  door,  through  which 
he  looked  down  into  a  little  room,  with  a 
window  in  front  facing  Blandford  Street. 
Drawing  me  towards  him,  he  said  eagerly, 
*  Look  there,  Tyndall,  that  was  my  working 


place.  I  bound  books  in  that  little  nook.'  " 
But  though  engaged  in  binding  books, 
his  tastes  and  longings  were  elsewhere. 
Trade  he  hated,  while  science  he  loved. 
He  eagerly  devoured  the  scientific  works 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  calling.  "  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen,'* he  writes  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  "  I 
entered  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder, remained  there  eight  years,  and 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  time,  bound 
books.  Now  it  was  in  these  books,  in  the 
hours  after  work,  that  I  found  the  begin- 
ning of  my  philosophy.  There  were  two 
that  especially  helped  me,  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  from  which  I  gained 
my  first  notions  of  electricity,  and  Mrs. 
Marcet's  '  Conversations  on  Chemistry,' 
which  gave  me  ray  foundations  in  that 
science." 

At  length  there  came  to  Faraday  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  man  which  taken  in 
the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune.  A  customer 
of  the  shop  gave  to  the  young  bookbinder 
a  ticket  for  the  last  four  lectures  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Faraday  went,  took  full  notes  of  the  lec- 
tures, wrote  them  fairly  out  with  illustra- 
tions of  his  own,  and  then  sent  them  to 
the  great  chemist,  with  the  earnest  en- 
treaty that  some  opening  might  be  found 
for  him  in  the  service  of  science.  Davy 
was  struck  with  the  ability  displayed  in 
the  notes,  and  wrote  kindly  to  the  young 
man,  with  promises  of  assistance ;  and  in 
the  following  March  Faraday  found  him- 
self appointed  to  the  post  of  chemical 
assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  at  a  salary  of  25J.  a  week. 
He  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
the  desire  of  his  heart  was  fulfilled,  i 
Henceforth  his  life  may  be  described,  with 
hardly  any  exaggeration,  as  one  long  se- 
ries of  scientific  discoveries.  For  a  long 
time  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
on  his  return  resumed  his  post  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  In  i8i6he  published 
his  first  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science ;  and  a  few  years  later  a  che.m- 
ical  paper  of  his  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  afterwards  honored  with  a 
place  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions.'* 
In  1821,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  married, 
and  brought  his  young  wife  to  his  rooms 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  for  a  period  of  forty-six 
years.  The  marriage  was  an  eminently 
happy  one,  as  this  entry,  written  in  Far- 
aday's own  hand  in  his  book  of  diplomas, 
many  years  afterwards,  bears  witness  to : 
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Among  these  records  and  events,  I  here 
insert  the  date  of  one  which,  as  a  source  of 
honor  and  happiness,  far  exceeds  all  the  rest. 
We  were  married  on  June  12,  1821. 

M.  Faraday. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  small 
space  at  our  disposal,  to  follow  in  detail 
the  successive  steps  of  Faraday's  remark- 
able discoveries.  While  assisting  Davy 
in  the  laboratory,  he  undertook  indepen- 
dent investigations  for  himself,  which 
resulted,  among  other  things,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  compound  now  known  as 
benzine,  out  of  which,  we  are  told,  he 
could  quite  easily  have  made  his  fortune. 
Five  years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he 
made  his  first  discoveries  in  electricity, 
which  placed  him  at  once  among  the  lead- 
ing scientific  men  of  Europe. 

After  ten  years  of  incessant  labor, 
marked  by  the  most  brilliant  successes, 
his  health  completely  broke  down.  Gid- 
diness, accompanied  by  loss  of  memory, 
compelled  him  for  a  time  to  suspend  all 
scientific  investigations.  He  travelled  for 
a  few  months  in  Switzerland,  delighting 
in  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  amusing  him- 
self with  the  botany  of  the  country.  The 
journal  which  he  then  kept,  and  in  which 
he  fastened  his  botanical  specimens,  is  full 
of  genuine  interest.  Like  Martin  Luther, 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin. 
He  is  at  Interlaken,  enjoying  the  glory  of 
the  Jungfrau  sunsets,  and  at  times  watch- 
ing the  nail-makers  at  their  work.  And 
he  writes:  "Clout  nail-making  goes  on 
here  rather  considerably,  and  is  a  very 
neat  and  pretty  occupation  to  observe.  I 
love  a  smith's  shop  and  anything  relating 
to  smithery.  My  father  was  a  smithy 
For  nearly  four  years  Faraday  was  more 
or  less  incapacitated  from  serious  work ; 
after  which  period  he  regained  his  former 
health  and  vigor.  He  was  now  fifty-four, 
and  some  twenty  years  of  life  yet  remained 
to  him,  in  which  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions. Those  years  were  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  cause  he  loved,  and  further  discov- 
eries which  added,  if  possible,  fresh  lustre 
to  his  name,  resulted  from  his  untiring 
experiments.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six, sitting  in  his  study  chair,  at 
Hampton  Court,  on  August  25,  1867,  and 
was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery,  where  a 
simple  stone  marks  his  resting-place. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Michael 
Faraday,  "the  greatest  experimental  phi- 
losopher the  world  has  ever  seen,"  his  deep 
religious  earnestness  must  ever  occupy  a 
prominent  position.  He  belonged,  like 
his  parents,  to  the  curious  sect  of  the  San- 
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demanian  Baptists,  and  for  a  short  period 
held  the  office  of  an  elder  in  that  commu- 
nity. It  was  then  his  custom  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  on  alternate  Sundays,  but  his 
preaching  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
remarkable.  His  object,  we  are  told, 
seemed  to  be  to  make  the  most  use  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  his  own.  To  a  lady,  who  wished  to 
become  one  of  his  disciples,  he  wrote  : 
"There  is  no  philosophy  in  my  religion. 
I  am  of  a  very  small  and  despised  sect  of 
Christians,  known,  if  known  at  all,  as 
Sandemanians,  and  our  hope  is  founded 
on  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ.  But  though 
the  natural  works  of  God  can  never  by  any 
possibility  come  in  contradiction  with  the 
higher  things  that  belong  to  our  future 
existence,  still  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  mix  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  religion  together,  and  in  my 
intercourse  with  my  fellow-creatures  that 
which  is  religious  and  that  which  is  philo- 
sophical have  ever  been  two  distinct 
things."  Though  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  his  letters  and 
journals  abundantly  show,  he  never  ob- 
truded his  opinions  upon  others.  "  Never 
once," says  Professor  Tyndall,  "during  an 
intimacy  of  fifteen  years,  did  he  mention 
religion  to  me,  save  when  I  drew  him  on 
the  subject.  He  then  spoke  to  me  with- 
out hesitation  or  reluctance  ;  not  with  any 
apparent  desire  to  'improve  the  occasion,' 
but  to  give  me  such  information  as  I 
sought.  He  believed  the  human  heart  to 
be  swayed  by  a  power  to  which  science  or 
logic  opened  no  approach,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  this  faith,  held  in  perfect  tolerance 
of  the  faiths  of  others,  strengthened  and 
beautified  his  life." 

His  mediocrity  as  a  preacher  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  bear  in  mind 
his  unparalleled  pre-eminence  as  a  lecturer. 
He  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  speaking  the 
deepest  things  most  simply.  For  thirty- 
eight  years  his  lectures  were  the  life  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  His  charming 
manners,  his  lucid  language,  his  admira- 
ble illustrations,  at  once  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  even  the  youngest  among  his 
hearers.  "  Among  all  lecturers  heard  by 
me,"  wrote  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
"he  was  easily  the  first.  Airy,  Sedgwick, 
Owen,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley  belong  to  the 
highest  order,  but  there  was  a  peculiar 
charm  and  fascination  about  Faraday 
which  placed  him  on  an  elevation  too  high 
for  comparison  with  others." 

Another  prominent  feature  in  Faraday^s 
character  was  his  absolute  love  of  science 
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for  its  own  sake.  He  freely  gave  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  world,  when  he  could  easily 
have  built  up  a  colossal  fortune  upon 
them.  He  once  told  his  friend  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
career  he  had  definitely  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  should  make  wealth  or  science 
the  object  of  his  life.  He  could  not  serve 
both  masters,  and  was  therefore  compelled 
10  choose  between  them.  When  prepar- 
ing his  well-known  memoir  of  the  great 
master,  the  professor  called  to  mind  this 
conversation,  and  asked  leave  to  examine 
his  accounts.  And  this  is  the  conclusion 
the  professor  arrived  at.  "Taking  the 
duration  of  his  life  into  account,  this  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  and  apprentice  to  a  book- 
binder, had  to  decide  between  a  fortune  of 
;^i 50,000,  on  the  one  side,  and  his  unen- 
dowed science  on  the  other.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  died  a  poor  man.  But  his 
was  the  glory  of  holding  aloft  among  the 
nations  the  scientific  name  of  England  for 
a  period  of  forty  years."  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
nature  of  Faraday's  discoveries.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  to  his  patient  investigation, 
and  inspired  insight  into  nature,  we  owe, 
among  other  advantages,  the  whole  system 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  medical  purposes,  the  telephone, 
and  the  electric  light. 


In  summing  up  this  short  notice,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  once  more  quote  the 
words  of  Professor  Tyndall.  "As  Fara- 
day recedes  from  me  in  time,"  he  wrote  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  lecture  last 
June,  "his  character  becomes  to  my  mind 
more  and  more  beautiful."  "Surely,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "no  memory  could  be 
more  beautiful.  He  was  equally  rich  in 
mind  and  heart.  The  fairest  traits  of  a 
character  sketched  by  Paul,  found  in  him 
perfect  illustration.  For  he  was  'blame- 
less, vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  apt 
to  teach,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre.'  A  fa- 
vorite experiment  of  his  own  was  repre- 
sentative of  himself.  He  loved  to  show 
that  water  in  crystallizing  excluded  all  for- 
eign ingredients,  however  intimately  they 
might  be  mixed  with  it.  Out  of  acids, 
alkalies,  or  saline  solutions,  the  crystal 
comes  sweet  and  pure.  By  some  such 
natural  process  in  the  formation  of  this 
man  beauty  and  nobleness  coalesced,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  vulgar  and 
low.  He  did  not  learn  his  gentleness  in 
the  world,  for  he  withdrew  himself  from 
its  culture  ;  and  still  this  land  of  England 
contained  no  truer  gentleman  than  he. 
Not  half  his  greatness  was  incorporate  in 
his  science,  for  science  could  not  reveal 
the  bravery  and  delicacy  of  his  heart." 
John  Vaughan. 


Some  Humors  of  Statistics.  —  Charles 
James  Mathews,  when  the  craze  for  calcula- 
tions was  not  nearly  so  great  as  at  present, 
wrote  some  satirical  verses,  commencing :  — 

I'm  a  mad  arithmetician,  and  I  live  in  Bedlam  College, 

And  I'm  death  on  calculation  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge. 

I've  measured  all  the  universe  and  summed  up  all 
creation, 

And  to  benefit  the  world  I  now  impart  my  information. 

Then  follow  a  few  results  arrived  at  by  **  simple 
calculations,"  which  are  scarcely  more  amus- 
ing than  some  of  those  made  by  presumably 
sane  people.  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to 
know  how  much  of  his  life  is  spent  in  putting 
on  his  boots,  or  parting  his  hair,  or  fumbling 
for  the  evasive  shirt  button  ?  And  who  cares 
to  know  how  much  or  how  many  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  will  reach  round  the  world,  or 
make  a  pyramid  to  the  skies  ?  This  sort  of 
thing  has  been  done  to  death.  Still  we  must 
allow  that  now  and  again  a  statistical  genius 
hits  upon  a  new  fact  or  puts  an  old  one  in  a 
new  light.  Here  is  somebody  assuring  us 
that  twelve  thousand  vehicles,  a  quarter  of 
them  omnibuses,  pass  through  the  Strand  in 


a  day,  carrying  sixty-three  thousand  persons. 
Each  vehicle,  it  seems,  is,  owing  to  the  nar<^ 
rowness  of  the  street,  delayed  on  an  avera^ 
three  minutes.     What  of  that  ?  one  may  rea 
sonably  ask.     **  Oh,"  says  the  calculator,  ii 
effect,  "  the  total  waste  of  time  equals  thre< 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours,  which,| 
at  the  moderate  rate  of  one  shilling  per  hour, 
'^^  £^S7  per  day,  or  over  ;i^47,ooo  per  annum." 
Another  ingenious  gentleman,  commenting  01 
the  statement  that  the  Americans  use  anni 
ally  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  wortl 
about  ;,^9o,ooo,  in  stopping  decayed  teetl 
makes  the  inevitable  "simple  calculation," 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  one  hur 
dred  years  the  American  cemeteries  will  con-j 
tain  more  gold  than  now  exists  in  France 
Will  they  really  ?    This  good  hand  at  figure 
must  have  heard  that  more  than  once  —  notably 
in  Paris  some  twenty  years  ago  —  it  has  sei 
ously  been  proposed  to  start  companies  fc 
the  purpose  of  taking  gold  stoppings  from  th^ 
jaws  of  corpses  which  lay  in  burial  grounds 
Statistics  are  all  very  well,  but  they  do  not 
take  into  account  contingencies  of  this  nature 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
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EVERY  YEAR. 


BY  ALBERT  PIKE. 


A  poem  with  this  title,  and  with  some  of  these  verses, 
was  published  in  No.  2485,  credited  to  William  Cowan. 

Life  is  a  count  of  losses, 

Every  year ;  _ 

For  the  weak  are  heavier  crosses, 

Every  year ; 
Lost  Springs  with  sobs  replying 
Unto  weary  Autumns'  sighing, 
While  those  we  love  are  dying, 

Every  year. 

The  days  have  less  of  gladness. 

Every  year ; 
The  nights  more  weight  of  sadness, 

Every  year ; 
Fair  Springs  no  longer  charm  us. 
The  winds  and  weather  harm  us, 
The  threats  of  Death  alarm  us, 

Every  year. 

There  come  new  cares  and  sorrows, 

Every  year ; 
Dark  days  and  darker  morrows. 

Every  year ; 
The  ghosts  of  dead  loves  haunt  us, 
The  ghosts  of  changed  friends  taunt  us. 
And  disappointments  daunt  us. 

Every  year. 

To  the  Past  go  more  dead  faces. 

Every  year ; 
As  the  loved  leave  vacant  places. 

Every  year ; 
Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us, 
In  the  evening's  dusk  they  greet  us. 
And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us, 

Every  year. 

'*  You  are  growing  old,"  they  tell  us, 

"Every  year; 
You  are  more  alone,"  they  tell  us, 

* '  Every  year  ; 
You  can  win  no  new  affection, 
You  have  only  recollection. 
Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection. 

Every  year." 

Too  true!  —  Life's  shores  are  shifting, 

Every  year ; 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting. 

Every  year ; 
Old  places,  changing,  fret  us. 
The  living  more  forget  us. 
There  are  fewer  to  regret  us. 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher, 

Every  year ; 
And  its  Morning-star  climbs  higher. 

Every  year ; 
Earth's  hold  on  us  grows  slighter, 
And  the  heavy  burthen  lighter. 
And  the  Dawn  Immortal  brighter, 

Every  year. 


TIME  AND  CHANGE. 

'Tis  not  that  she  is  grown  less  fair,. 
'Tis  not  that  other  maids  eclipse 
The  winsome  sweetness  of  her  hair 
And  lips. 

'Tis  not  that  Fortune's  cruel  smile 

Has  shone  on  her  and  cast  a  shade 
Upon  the  modest  little  pile 

I've  made. 

'Tis  not  ambition  makes  her  scorn 
A  set  of  rooms  in  Peckham  Rye, 
Heroes  in  just  such  homes  are  born 
And  die. 

No  mother's  icy  looks  appal. 

No  father's  menace  holds  me  back. 
They  always  welcome  me  and  call 
Me  Jack. 

'Tis  not,  I  swear,  thrice-hideous  thought  t 

That  I  am  fickle,  false,  or  cold, 
As  soon  might  truth  itself  be  bought 
And  sold. 

'Tis  simply  Time's  insidious  hand 

Has  sapped  her  empire  in  my  heart. 
And  dulled  alike  Love's  raptures  and 
His  smart. 

It's  idle  to  pretend  I  pine. 

And  say  my  mirth  is  sorrow's  cloak. 
When  with  such  zest  I  daily  dine 

And  smoke. 

So  then  since  Time  has  put  an  end 

To  dreams  that  made  my  pulses  stir, 
I  hope  he's  proved  as  kind  a  friend 
To  her. 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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My  life  is  full  of  scented  fruits ; 

My  garden  blooms  with  stocks  and  cloves; 
Yet  o'er  the  wall  my  fancy  shoots. 

And  hankers  after  harsher  loves. 

Ah  !  why  —  my  foolish  heart  repines  — 
Was  I  not  housed  within  a  waste  ? 

These  velvet  flowers  and  syrup- wines 
Are  sweet,  but  are  not  to  my  taste. 

A  howling  moor,  a  wattled  hut, 
A  piercing  smoke  of  sodden  peat. 

The  savor  of  a  russet  nut, 

Would  make  my  weary  pulses  beat. 

O  stupid  brain  that  kindly  swerves  ! 

O  heart  that  strives  not,  nor  endures  ! 
Since  flowers  are  hardships  to  your  nerves. 

Thank  heaven  a  garden-lot  is  yours ! 

Athenjeum.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
PLEASURE. 

When  Sainte-Beuve  published  his  ro- 
mance "Voluptd,"  he  showed  some  solici- 
tude for  the  scruples  of  those  who  might 
take  alarm  at  such  an  equivocal  title,  ex- 
plaining to  them  frankly  in  the  preface 
that  his  book,  though  written  with  a  seri- 
ous moral  purpose,  was  not  meant  for 
those  who  were  too  strait-laced  to  have 
feeling  for  human  foibles.  At  the  same 
time,  he  dismissed  rather  contemptuously 
those  who  might  be  lured  to  peruse  it  by 
the  very  same  appearance  of  evil  that 
scared  the  others,  remarking  that  he  did 
not  concern  himself  though  they  would 
certainly  be  disappointed.  Montaigne,  on 
the  other  hand,  anticipating  Helvetius  by 
three  centuries  in  declaring  that,  even  in 
virtue,  the  principal  aim  of  man  is  pleas- 
ure, found  a  mischievous  delight  in  scan- 
dalizing prudes,  "lime  plaist  de  battre 
leurs  aureilles  de  ce  mot  (la  voluptd)  qui 
leur  est  si  fort  h  contre-cceur  : "  "  I  delight 
in  dinning  into  their  ears  this  word  which 
is  so  odious  to  them." 

Of  the  two  examples,  that  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  is  the  safer  for  a  writer  in  these 
days  to  follow,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
the  word  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
page  is  one  of  doubtful  reputation.  It 
has  been  too  often  seen  in  bad  company ; 
noscitur  a  sociis  —  it  is  looked  on  askance 
by  steady-going  people,  as  if  it  were  a 
synonym  for  revelry,  debauchery,  promis- 
cuous junketings,  horse-racing,  card-play- 
ing, and  suchlike. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century  there 
was  started  the  Sporting  Magazine,  vi\\\ch 
ran  a  career  neither  inglorious  nor  unprof- 
itable to  the  publishers,  for  upwards  of 
seventy  years.  The  title-page  of  the  ear- 
lier numbers  undertakes  that  "the  Turf, 
the  Chace,  and  every  other  Diversion  inter- 
esting to  the  Man  of  Pleasure  "  will  be  fully 
dealt  with.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  were 
such  as  to  favor  the  sinister  significance 
of  the  term  "  Man  of  Pleasure  ; "  for  the 
editor  took  a  catholic  view  of  sport,  and 
not  only  interlarded  the  records  of  the 
chase  with  annals  of  the  cock-pit  and  the 
prize-ring,  and  realistic  descriptions  of 
public    executions,   but,   in   certain  para- 
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graphs  headed  "Matrimonial  Sporting," 
admitted  detailed  accounts  of  the  raciest 
crim.  con.  and  abduction  cases.  This 
gave  the  lover  of  legitimate  sport  a  bad 
start.  A  periodical  conducted  on  such 
broad  lines  might  well  strengthen  the 
opinion  held  by  some  serious  persons  that 
all  sport  involves  disreputable  associa- 
tions,  and  helped,  no  doubt,  to  bring  it 
about  that  many  people  in  this  country 
still  think  and  speak  coyly  of  pleasure,  as 
if  it  were  ia  itself  a  hurtful  or  obnoxious 
thing. 

Nevertheless,  rightly  understood,  pleas- 
ure is  the  chief  object  of  all  human  gov- 
ernment—  the  art,  namely,  of  making 
people  pleased  or  happy  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  less  rational  to  condemn  religion  be- 
cause of  the  cruelties  that  have  been 
inflicted  in  its  name,  or  art  because  some 
good  pictures  have  an  immoral  tendency, 
as  to  inveigh  against  pleasure  because 
some  people  pursue  it  selfishly  or  find 
in  it  unworthy  objects.  'Opddg  ;t<wp«v,  to 
enjoy  rightly,  is  one  of  the  surest  precepts 
of  human  happiness ;  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a  layman  to  put  his  finger  on  any  de- 
nunciation of  pleasure,  as  such,  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament.  There  is  some- 
thing of  insincerity,  something  unmanly, 
in  the  conventional  attitude  assumed 
towards  pleasure  by  professing  Christians. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  it,  yet  we  de- 
clare abhorrence  of  pleasure-seekers;  we 
profess  to  despise  it,  yet  the  whole  effort 
of  the  nations  is  to  obtain  it.  Montaigne, 
distinguished  for  frankness  rather  than 
sternness  of  philosophy,  makes  no  bones 
about  this  :  *'  Toutes  les  opinions  du  raonde 
en  sont  Ik,  que  le  plaisir  est  notre  but ; 
quoyqu'elles  en  prennent  divers  moyens  ; 
aultrement  on  les  chasseroit  d'arriv^e; 
car  qui  escouteroit  celuy  qui,  pour  sa  fin, 
establiroit  nostre  peine  et  mesaise  ?  " 

This  contradiction  of  profession  and 
practice  arises  in  part  from  sheer  hypoc- 
risy, in  part  from  imperfectly  understand- 
ing the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  or,  as  it 
may  please  some  to  put  it  (though  the 
phrase  so  arranged  is  neither  so  compre- 
hensive nor  so  explicit),  the  nature  of 
true  pleasure.  Christians,  it  is  true,  are 
told  to  rejoice  when  men  shall  speak  evil 
of  them  and    persecute  them,  and  this 
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seems  sometimes  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
injunction  to  make  themselves  so  unge- 
nial  and  disagreeable  as  to  bring  upon 
themselves  the  natural  consequences  of 
being  disliked  ;  but  it  is  certain  there  is 
nothing  good  or  to  be  grateful  for  in  evil- 
speaking  and  persecution,  and  no  merit  in 
enduring  or  courting  such  treatment,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  a  sign  that  those  who 
incur  it  are  taking  a  course  opposed  to  the 
will  and  practice  of  worldly  men.  But 
even  such  martyrs  are  not  called  on  to 
resign  all  idea  of  pleasure  forevermore ; 
the  enjoyment  is  but  postponed,  "  for  great 
is  their  reward  in  heaven."  Throughout 
Scripture  pleasure  is  pronounced  a  good 
and  right  thing,  and  therefore  to  be  de- 
sired, "  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in 
them," says  the  preacher,  "but  for  a  man 
to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life.  And 
also  that  every  man  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labor,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God." 

Thorough  though  our  persuasion  may 
be  that  ours  is  no  continuing  city,  and  that 
we  are  on  the  way  to  a  better  world,  there 
is  no  merit  in  making  our  journey  thither 
uncomfortable. 

What  is  the  aim  of  all  philanthropy  but 
pleasure  in  the  present  ?  what  is  the  prom- 
ise of  every  religion  but  pleasure  in  the 
future?  With  what  consistency  can  the 
honest  believer  undervalue  pleasure,  when 
the  Psalmist  declares  that  at  the  Lord's 
"right  hand  are  pleasures  forevermore  ?  " 
Even  Jeremiah,  the  eponymus  of  all  that 
is  doleful,  is  constrained  to  offer  pleasure 
as  the  reward  of  righteousness :  "  Then 
shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,  both 
young  men  and  old  together  ; "  yet  there 
lingers  among  certain  sects  a  feeling,  ex- 
pressed in  Petrarch's  description  of  the 
dance,  as  quoted  by  Burton,  as  "a  circle 
of  which  the  devil  himself  is  the  centre  ; 
many  women  that  use  it  have  come  dis- 
honest home;  most  indifferent;  none 
better."  Burton  himself,  after  citing  the 
most  furious  denunciations  of  it  as  well  as 
what  has  been  written  in  its  praise,  was 
led  to  the  following  conclusion  :  "  This  is 
my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant 
recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and 
modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances  are), 
if  tempestively  used." 


It  is  delicious  to  picture  the  prolix  and 
erudite  Anatomist  of  Melancholy  being 
lured  out  of  his  den  in  Christ  Church  to 
join  "  tempestively  "  in  the  dance  ;  was  it 
moments  like  these  that  led  the  "  ancients 
of  Christ  Church  "  to  assure  Anthony 
a- Wood  "that  his  company  was  very 
merry,  facete,  and  juvenile?  " 

If  we  may  start  with  the  assumption 
that  pleasure  is  a  good  and  right  thing, 
one  to  be  desired,  and  therefore  one  that 
it  is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  secure, 
then  it  will  not  be  wasting  time  to  consider 
its  true  nature  and  remark  upon  some  of 
the  more  frequent  and  remediable  hin- 
drances to  its  attainment,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  the  common  neglect  of  some  of 
its  purest  sources. 

Pleasure,  then,  not  in  the  limited,  pain- 
fully technical  sense  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
used  the  word,  but  in  the  full  meaning  of 
enjoyment  and  delight,  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  that  can  possibly 
be    submitted   to  analysis.     Seek  and  ye 
shall  not  find   it,    unless   your   search    is 
wisely  directed.     Often  it  eludes  the  most 
elaborate  plans  and  costly  preparation  for 
its  capture.     Equally  often  it  springs  out 
unawares   upon  the  wayfarer  when  he  is 
least  looking  for  it,  meets  him  with  frank- 
est countenance  where  its  presence  would 
be  least  suspected.     Thus   the  ordinary 
scheme  of  social  entertainment  is  devised 
to  encourage  that    most   precious   of   all 
earthly   joys  —  human   intercourse.     The 
stranger   wandering   through  London   on 
some  night  in  June  finds  himself  in  a  street 
crowded  with  glittering  carriages,  a  con- 
stant stream  of  airily  dressed,  bejewelled, 
and    beflowered   men    and   women   flows 
across  the  carpeted  steps  of  a  spacious 
mansion  ;  strains  of  exquisite  music  float 
through   open  windows  into  the  summer 
night;  glimpses  may  be  had  of  staircases 
and  shaded  balconies  bright  with  all  the 
flowers   of  fairyland.     To   the  poor  wan- 
derer it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  en- 
joyment more  complete  than  that  prepared 
for  those  privileged  to  meet  their  friends 
in  such  a  lovely  scene  ;  and  turning  away 
with  an  envious  sigh,  he  betakes  himself 
to  his  lonely  lodging  to  dream  of  delights 
that  are  far  beyond  his  reach.     Beyond  his 
reach   only,    does    he   think  ?      He  little 


knows  !  Conversation  has  been  described 
>—  neither  inaptly  nor  irreverently  —  as  the 
communion  of  saints,  but,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  it  is  pretty  well  disguised. 

"Going  to  Lady  Midas's  to-night?  "  in- 
quires a  weary  looking  woman  of  one 
whom  she  meets  dining  at  a  friend's 
house,  who,  elderly  and  overfed,  finds  it  a 
task  almost  beyond  her  powers  to  keep 
awake  till  the  men  come  up  from  the 
dining-room. 

"Yes,"  replies  the  second,  ineffectually 
smothering  a  yawn  ;  "  we  must  just  show 
ourselves  there,  I  suppose.  But  it's  a 
bore ;  for  there  are  two  or  three  balls  to- 
night, and  it  is  such  a  bad  place  to  get 
away  from." 

Or  perhaps  it  is  among  the  men  that  the 
popular  aspect  of  Lady  Midas's  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  reveals  itself. 

"  Not  going  yet,  old  fellow,"  says  the 
host,  "not  going  into  society,  eh.?  You 
surely  know  better  than  that  at  your  age. 
Look  here,"  sinking  his  voice,  "  just  you 
wait  till  the  women  have  gone,  and  we'll 
have  a  quiet  rubber  and  a  cigar." 

"Ah,  wouldn't  I  just  like  it!"  replies 
the  other  ruefully  ;  "  but  you  see  my  wife 
insists  on  my  going  to  a  confounded 
squash  at  Lady  Midas's  —  won't  go  with- 
out me,  you  know." 

Yet  the  hostess's  object  is  most  laudable. 
She  throws  open  her  house,  fills  it  with 
flowers,  music,  and  soft  light,  provides  a 
supper  fit  for  Lucullus  —  all  to  enable 
people  to  meet  their  friends.  Why  is  it 
all  a  failure  (though  every  one  agrees  it 
was  a  great  success)?  why  are  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  people  bored  at  hav- 
ing to  go  and  in  a  hurry  to  come  away? 
The  thing  aimed  at  —  pleasant  intercourse 
—  is  far  from  unattainable;  for  Mrt/ may 
turn  up  suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
preparation,  in  a  chance  meeting  on  a  rail- 
way journey  or  (this  has  actually  happened) 
in  a  dentist's  waiting-room.  The  fact  is, 
elaborate  preparations  are  more  likely  to 
scare  than  to  secure  pleasure.  To  quote 
some  expressive  words  of  Mr.  Dallas : 
"  Pleasure  seldom  gives  note  of  her  com- 
ing. She  comes  like  an  angel  —  unheard, 
unseen,  unknown  ;  and  not  till  she  is  gone 
or  parting  from  us  are  our  eyes  opened  to 
what  we  have  enjoyed." 
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The  nature  of  the  object  sought  after  is 
not  in  itself  of  the  essence  of  pleasure. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  engine  of  ease  more 
consummately  designed  for  its  purpose 
tham.a  modern  bed,  with  its  liberal  expanse 
of  resilient  mattress  and  alternate  layers 
of  snowy  flax  and  creamy  wool,  by  which 
temperature  and  weight  of  covering  may 
be  adjusted  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety. 
As  a  machine  for  repose  it  really  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  ;  yet  how  completely, 
after  all,  does  the  enjoyment  of  it  depend 
on  circumstances  beyond  the  occupant's 
control.  There  is  no  half-hour  of  physical 
enjoyment  so  unalloyed  as  that  before 
getting  up  in  the  morning.  The  limbs 
revel  in  the  delicate  contact  of  fine  linen 
and  the  amorous  pressure  of  the  mattress. 
Is  one  too  warm  ?  There  are  unexplored 
recesses  under  the  sheets  stored  with  re- 
freshing coolness,  into  which  feet  and 
arms  may  be  thrust.  Is  one  chilly? 
There  is  the  eider-down  quilt,  light  as  a 
lover's  whisper  and  warm  as  his  nymph's 
embrace,  to  draw  over  the  top.  Nor  is  it 
merely  an  hour  of  sensuous  ease.  There 
is  none  in  the  whole  round  of  the  clock 
when  the  intellect  is  so  active,  or  when 
thought  flows  so  quick  and  so  clear.  A 
thoughtful  host  remembers  this,  and  makes 
bedside  book-shelves  as  integral  a  part  of 
bedroom  furniture  as  a  wash-hand-stand 
or  a  wardrobe.  Yet,  to  the  bedridden, 
what  is- this  bed  but  Gehenna  ?  The  same 
sheets,  the  same  springs,  the  same  deco- 
rous luxury  is  there,  but  they  confer  no 
pleasure  — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

The  sick  man  loathes  the  very  same  couch 
which,  when  healthy,  he  was  often  too 
laggard  in  leaving;  and  when  visitors 
come,  bringing  with  them  the  smell  of 
the  field  and  the  wood,  his  whole  being 
yearns  to  be  out  in  the  free  air,  to  feel  the 
glorious  sun,  or  to  cower  in  the  bitter  blast. 
Again:  to  the  student  —  the  genuine 
helluo  librorum  —  books  are  all  in  all; 
give  him  a  generous  supply  of  these  and 
he  is  satisfied,  he  wants  no  more  ;  he  even 
grudges  the  time  spent  in  taking  food, 
rest,  or  necessary  exercise  ;  in  extreme 
cases    he    becomes   indifterent   to   living 
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friendship,  finding  all  his  solace  in  the 
companionship  described  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  one  of  the  soundest  of  his  many  sound 
scoldings :  — 

There  is  a  society  continually  open  to  us, 
of  people  who  will  talk  to  us  as  long  as  we 
like,  whatever  our  rank  or  occupation :  talk 
to  us  in  the  best  words  they  can  choose,  and 
with  thanks  if  we  listen  to  them.  And  this 
society,  because  it  is  so  numerous  and  so 
gentle,  —  and  can  be  kept  waiting  round  us 
all  day  long,  not  to  grant  audience,  but  to  gain 
it ;  kings  and  statesmen  lingering  patiently 
m  those  plainly  furnished  and  narrow  ante- 
rooms, our  bookcase  shelves, — we  make  no 
account  of  that  company, — perhaps  never 
listen  to  a  word  they  would  say  all  day  long. 

Long  before  Ruskin,  Richard  of  Bury, 
when  as  yet  printed  books  were  not,  spoke 
not  less  reverently  of  literature.  "  These 
are  masters,"  he  wrote  in  his  "  Philobib- 
lion  "  (a.d.  1340),  "  who  instruct  us  without 
chastisement,  without  anger,  without  fee  ; 
if  you  repair  to  them,  they  are  not  sleep- 
ing ;  if  you  ask  them  anything,  they  do 
not  hide  themselves;  if  you  blunder,  they 
complain  not  ;  if  you  betray  ignorance, 
they  laugh  not." 

How  can  any  one  remain  insensible  to 
books  as  a  source  of  pleasure?  —  one  at 
which  the  million  may  slake  their  thirst. 
Nevertheless,  not  to  mention  the  school- 
boy, in  whose  eyes  books  are  but  elaborate 
obstacles  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
educated  men  who  prefer  the  scribbling 
of  daily  journalists  to  the  written  thoughts 
of  kings  and  statesmen  ;  and  seldom  read 
anything  but  newspapers,  shallow  maga- 
zine articles,  or,  at  the  highest,  quaff,  not 
from  the  perennial  wells  of  Helicon,  but 
from  the  wayside  rills  of  contemporary 
fiction.  Such  people,  when  they  do  turn 
to  reading  as  a  pastime. 

Love  to  hear 

A  soft  pulsation  in  their  easy  ear ; 

To  turn  the  page  and  let  the  senses  drink 

A  lay  that  shall  not  trouble  them  to  think. 

They  indulge  in  what  Mr.  Braithwaite  has 
spoken  of  as  "a  feeble  attempt  to  think 
by  proxy."  But  this  kind  do  not  know 
the  pleasure  of  literature,  because  desire, 
in  the  gratification  of  which  consists  the 
nature  of  pleasure,  has  not  been  born  in 
them  ;  "  many  are  the  thyrsus-bearers,  but 
few  are  the  mystics."  There  are  plenty 
who  take  books  in  their  hands,  but  few 
who  care  to  commune  with  the  writer, 
content  if  he  prattles  to  them  pleasantly 
enough  to  keep  their  thoughts  in  a  state 
of  agreeable  titillation. 

In   like    manner,  persons   of  a   devout 


temperament  have  resort  to  the  services 
of  the  Church,  and  find  therein  comfort 
for  their  souls  and  the  brightness  of  their 
lives.  It  is  not  for  a  pretence  they  make 
long  prayers,  but  because  to  do  so  satisfies 
a  want  of  their  nature  ;  while  others,  not 
merely  the  careless  or  irreverent,  but 
some  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  dread  the 
effort  involved  in  the  frequency  and 
length  of  public  worship. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied,  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
objective  pleasure,  but  that  pleasure  is  a 
harmony  —  that  is,  a  fitting  together  —  a 
fitting  of  an  external  object  with  a  mood 
or  want  within  ourselves.  It  is,  to  put  it 
plainly,  the  fulfilment  of  desire,  the  grati- 
fication of  an  appetite  not  necessarily 
ignoble,  but  often,  in  our  strangely  com- 
plex beings,  very  much  the  reverse.  Id 
short,  as  Suckling  says  — 

'Tis  not  the  meat,  but  'tis  the  appetite 
Makes  eating- a  delight. 

The  word  "  harmony,"  it  may  be  observed, 
is  not  used  here  in  a  loose  or  metaphorical 
sense,  but  in  its  literal  etymological  mean- 
ing. Human  speech  is  a  spontaneous 
growth,  and  words  long  retain  an  intrinsic 
significance  which  may  have  been  ob- 
scured by  every-day  use.  Thus  "har- 
mony "  is  best  understood  by  remembering 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek  dpfiotia, 
a  fitting  together  of  parts.  Being  a  con- 
venient expression  for  the  pleasing  ar- 
rangement of  musical  notes,  the  term  has 
been  almost  monopolized  by  musicians  : 
but  so  far  from  there  being  any  affectation 
in  applying  it  generally,  it  would  be  the 
most  mischievous  form  of  pedantry  to 
restrict  it  to  technical  use.  The  word 
suggests  a  true  analogy  between  the  agree- 
ment of  musical  sounds  and  that  fulfil- 
ment of  desire  which  creates  or  constitutes 
pleasure  ;  and  the  art  of  pleasure  is,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  science 
of  harmony. 

For  reasons  already  referred  to,  of  spe- 
cial weight  in  a  country  which  retains  the 
stamp  of  the  Puritan  furnace,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  popular  mind  to  analyze  the  na- 
ture and  ingredients  of  pleasure,  without 
importing  moral  considerations  into  the 
process;  but  even  these  may  be  more 
closely  examined  hereafter,  if  a  clear  un- 
derstanding may  be  had  of  the  former. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  two 
distinct  theories  of  pleasure  claimed  dis- 
ciples :  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  taught 
that  pleasure  was  to  be  had  only  in  ac- 
tion, securing  a  process  of  change  from 
an  indifferent  state  to  a  better  one,  thereby 


leading  to  a  reliance  on  the  senses  to  pro- 
duce material  delight;  the  Epicurean  doc- 
tfine  (strangely  misapprehended  by  mod- 
ern people)  being  that  pleasure  is  the  result 
only  of  repose,  that  tranquillity  of  body 
and  mind  should  be  the  end  in  view,  and 
that  the  intellect  is  the  true  channel  of 
enjoyment.  Plato,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  courageous  chemists  of  pleasure, 
endorsed  the  views  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and 
explained  that  pleasure  could  only  be  de- 
fined as  a  relief  from  pain.  This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Kant,  who  held  that  what 
we  strive  to  attain  is  not  so  much  a  defi- 
nite gratification  as  the  appeasing  of  dis- 
quiet :  — 

And  that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  which  entices 
us  to  this  (the  passing  from  one  state  to  an- 
other), but  a  kind  of  discontent  with  present 
suffering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasure 
without  knowing  what  that  object  is,  merely 
as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet — against  the 
complement  of  petty  pains  which  for  the  mo- 
ment irritate  us  and  annoy  us.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity 
of  his  nature  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state 
of  pain,  in  order  to  find  in  the  future  one  less 
irksome.  .  .  .  Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;- 
it  is  only  a  liberation  of  pain,  and  therefore 
only  something  negative. 

This  is  the  sort  of  quagmire  in  which  in- 
genious philosophers  delight  in  landing  us. 
We  know  —  every  natural,  healthy  mind 
that  does  not  torment  itself  with  phrases 
knows  —  that  positive  pleasure  does  exist ; 
and  though  we  may  be  unable  to  define  it 
in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  way,  and  be  un- 
certain whether  it  should  be  classed  as  a 
thing  or  a  state,  we  are  as  well  able  to 
recognize  it  as  the  source  of  joy  when  we 
meet  with  it,  as  we  are  to  recognize  pain 
as  the  source  of  sorrow.  Physicists  tell 
us,  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  rainbow  has 
no  actual  existence,  that  it  is  merely  a 
sensation  produced  in  the  optic  nerve  by 
the  decomposition  of  light  under  refrac- 
tion ;  nevertheless  all  but  the  color-blind 
know  a  rainbow  when  they  see  it,  and, 
regarded  purely  as  a  phenomenon,  it  is 
capable  of  being  examined  and  explained. 
We  respond  readily  enough  to  \\\q  Sursum 
corda  /  of  pleasure,  though  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  nature  of  the  summons 
to  our  own  satisfaction  or  that  of  others  ; 
but  it  seems  easy  to  show,  by  a  concrete 
instance,  the  delusion  of  holding  pleasure 
to  be  nothing  but  an  escape  from  pain. 
Jeremiah's  approval  of  dancing  as  an  ex- 
pression of  mirth  has  already  been  quoted. 
Suppose  a  young  girl,  undressing  to  go 
to  bed,  were   to   receive    an    unexpected 
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message  inviting  her  to  go  to  a  ball ;  would 
she  hesitate,  think  you,  between  her  pillow 
and  her  ball-dress  }  Here  is  no  case  of 
escaping  from  pain;  she  is  sleepy,  and 
disposed  for  rest,  as  all  young  things 
ought  to  be  at  night;  her  desire  and  in- 
stinct is  to  say  her  prayers  and  lay  herself 
down.  Kant  perhaps  would  maintain  that 
directly  she  hears  of  the  ball,  she  con- 
ceives a  desire  to  dance,  stronger  than 
the  desire  for  rest,  and  she  hastens  to  the 
ball  to  assuage  the  unease  or  pain  of  de- 
sire. It  may  be  so;  but  to  plain  folks, 
unversed  in  metaphysics,  it  would  seem 
that  for  this  girl  pleasure  begins  the  mo- 
ment she  hears  of  the  ball,  and,  let  it  be 
hoped,  continues  as  long  as  she  stays  at 
it.  She  was  perfectly  content  and  at  ease 
when  she  received  the  summons,  perhaps 
was  meditating  on  the  pleasure  of  getting 
into  a  comfortable  bed,  so  that,  according 
to  Kant,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  the  ball,  for  she  was 
conscious  of  no  pain  before  going  to  it, 
and,  says  he,  "  it  is  the  sudden,  the  instan- 
taneous removal  of  the  pain  which  deter- 
mines all  that  we  can  call  a  veritable 
pleasure." 

According  to  this  doctrine,  pleasure 
only  arises  from  abrupt  contrast,  and  while 
discussing  this  matter,  Mr.  Dallas,  in  the 
dainty  bundle  of  essays  which  he  labelled 
by  the  fanciful  title  of  "The  Gay  Sci- 
ence," *  very  aptly  quoted  one  of  Brown- 
ing's characters  in  support  of  it :  — 

**  Heigho !  "  yawned  one  day  King  Francis, 
**  Distance  all  value  enhances  I 
When  a  man's  busy,  why,  leisure 
Strikes  him  as  wonderful  pleasure. 
Faith  I  and  at"  leisure  once  is  he. 
Straightway  he  longs  to  be  busy. 
Here  we've  got  peace,  and  aghast  I'm 
Caught  thinking  war  the  true  pastime." 

But  Plato  himself  had  misgivings  on  the 
strict  Cyrenaic  theory  that  all  pleasure 
was  the  result  of  escaping  from  a  condi- 
tion of  little  ease  into  one  of  greater.  In 
one  of  his  dialogues  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a  clear  definition  of 
absolute  as  distinguished  from  relative 
pleasure.  It  is  true  that  he  admits  a  very 
limited  number  to  the  list  of  absolute 
pleasures,  viz.:  "Those  from  beautiful 
colors,  as  they  are  called,  and  from  fig- 
ures,! and  most  of  those  from  odors,  and 

*  2  vols.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1866. 

t  In  a  subsequent  and  remarkable  passage  he  makes 
an  important  limitation  to  this:  "  By  beautiful  figures 
I  do  not  mean  what  thefmassof  men  might  imagine, 
animal  shapes  or  painted  forms  ;  but  straight  and  curved 
lines,  says  my  theory,  and  the  planes  and  solids  they 
generate  with  turning-lathes,  and  rulers,  and  goniome- 
ters." 
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those  from  sounds,  and  any  object  whose 
absence  is  unfelt  and  painless,  while  their 
presence  is  sensible  and  productive  of 
pleasure.  .  .  .  To  these  njay  be  added  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  if  you  grant  that 
no  hunger  or  pangs  of  hunger  precede 
their  acquisition." 

What,  then,  is  the  true  definition  of  this 
pleasure,  of  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delineate  some  of  the  traits?  by 
what  means  is  its  coming  to  be  ensured? 
by  what  features  is  it  to  be  recognized,  and 
by  what  craft  can  its  flight  be  delayed? 
Alas  !  it  all  comes  to  this,  that  pleasure 
like  beauty  eludes  definition.  "  Canst  thou 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or 
loose  the  hands  of  Orion?"  "I  cannot 
help  laughing,"  said  Goethe,  "at  the 
aesthetical  folks  who  torment  themselves 
in  endeavoring  by  some  abstract  words  to 
reduce  to  a  conception  that  inexpressible 
thing  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  beauty. 
Beauty  is  a  primeval  phenomenon  which 
itself  never  makes  its  appearance,  but  the 
reflection  of  which  is  within  a  thousand 
different  utterances  of  the  creative  mind, 
and  is  as  various  as  nature  itself." 

So  is  pleasure  —  *' a  primeval  phenom- 
enon"—  a  radiance  shed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Him  at  whose  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  forevermore,  the  source  of 
which,  though  we  may  speculate  about  it, 
we  cannot  yet  know.  This  much,  however, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  ;  seeing  that  pleas- 
ure is  a  sensation  arising  from  the  fitting 
of  fulfilment  to  desire,  and  of  condition  to 
mood,  we  can  encourage  those  desires 
and  train  those  moods  which  conduct  to 
the  purest  gratification ;  the  furniture  of 
"the  soul's  dark  cabin,  battered  and  de- 
cayed," may  be  so  arranged  that  nothing 
shall  intercept  the  bright  rays  that  fall  on 
the  casement;  it  is  even  permitted  to 
make  new  apertures  or  widen  existing 
ones,  each  an  avenue  of  fuller  delight,  a 
trap  to  catch  the  sunbeams  of  joy. 

For  example,  the  immense  expansion 
and  inexorable  precision  of  modern  sci- 
ence, though  they  deter  most  people  from 
taking  an  active  interest  in  it,  have,  not- 
withstanding, immensely  increased  the 
richness  of  natural  science  as  a  source  of 
pleasure.  One  is  not  necessarily  a  drone 
because  he  revels  in  the  store  accumulated 
by  the  industry  of  others.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  farm  of  science  is  divided  into  a 
thousand  fields,  and  it  is  only  by  diligent 
labor  in  one  of  these — often  in  no  more 
than  a  compartment  of  one  of  these  — 
that  substantial  addition  to  the  harvest  of 
knowledge  can  be  made.  It  was  otherwise 
in  the   days   when   Bacon  wrought;    the 


scope  of  science  was  then  so  little  devel- 
oped  that  a  diligent  student  might  excel  in 
and  contribute  to  every  branch  of  it,  but 
now  the  labor  has  to  be  divided  among 
specialists.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  en- 
tomologist is  no  caricature;  his  depart- 
ment of  insect  life  was  the  Coleoptera  or 
beetles,  and  he  indignantly  resented  some 
question  addressed  to  him  about  a  butter- 
fly, as  if  he  were  one  who  should  concern 
himself  about  meretricious  Lepidoptera. 
It  is  a  condition  of  things  bringing  to  mind 
the  Italian  prescription  for  a  salad  sauce, 
which  requires  four  men  to  concoct  — 
namely,  a  spendthrift  for  the  oil,  a  miser 
for  the  vinegar,  a  councillor  for  the  salt, 
and  a  madman  to  stir  it. 

But  the  harvest  is  garnered  not  for  the 
laborers   alone,   but    for  all ;    "  whoso   is 
simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither."     It  is  pos- 
sible for  every  one  with  ordinary  leisure 
to  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  th( 
results    of    many    branches    of    science! 
"The  world,"  observed  Seneca,  "wouk 
be  a  small  thing  if  it  did  not  contain  mat| 
ter  of  inquiry  for  all  the  world  ;  "  and  wh< 
can  number  the  new  sources  of  pleasure 
opened  up  by  merely  becoming  acquaintec 
with  the  province  of  scientific  research 
"Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none,"  maj 
be  objected;  but  here  is    no  question  ol 
being  a  master  —  the  work  has   all  been 
done,  the  feast  prepared  for  us  by  others. 
One  who  has   instructed   himself   in    the 
classification  and  distribution  of  plants  is 
not  thereby  entitled  to  rank  himself  as  a 
botanist;  but  henceforth,  let  the  hillside 
where  he  may  be  set  be  never  so  desolate, 
the  way  he  fares  along  never  so  dreary, 
they  will  have  for  him  a  brightness  and  a 
significance  beyond  the  understanding  of 
one  who  sees  there  nothing  but  "weeds." 
So  in  the  kindred  sciences,  geology  and 
zoology,  there  exists  not  a  habitable  spot 
on  the  globe  where  a  mind  equipped  with 
simple  instruction  in  these  will  not  derive 
far  deeper    delight  than   that   so   keenly 
sought  for  in  the  destruction   of  fur  and 
feather.     Sir  John  Lubbock,   by  lending 
his  countenance  to  that  device  of  the  en- 
emy —  the  "  Hundred  Best  Books  "  —  has 
raised  serious  misgivings  as  to  his  merit 
as  a  guide  to   sound  enjoyment ;  but   no 
one  is  better  qualified  than  he  to  speak  to 
the  value  of  science  as  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure.    Those  who  know  the  diligence  wit; 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  in  a  life  01 
unusual   activity   and    versatility,   he  has 
applied  himself  to  strenuous  and  fruitful 
study,  will  best  appreciate  the  reason  he 
has  for  devoting  a  chapter  to  "Science" 
in  his  "  Pleasures  of  Life."     "  Those,"  he 


says,  "  who  have  not  tried  for  themselves, 
can  hardly  imagine  how  much  science  adds 
to  the  interest  and  variety  of  life.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  dry, 
difficult,  or  prosaic  —  much  of  it  is  as  easy 
as  it  is  interesting.  .  .  .  The  real  causes 
of  natural  phenomena  are  far  more  strik- 
ing, and  contain  more  real  poetry^  than 
those  which  have  occurred  to  the  un- 
trained imagination  of  ?nankind" 

The  voice  of  nature  speaks  to  all  who 
will  hear;  it  is  not  a  serious  task  to  learn 
her  speech,  for  the  task  itself  is  a  pleas- 
ure. Almost  every  one  is  so  situated  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  choice  whether  it 
falls  on  his  ears  as  an  unmeaning  sound 
—  the  clatter  of  a  foreign  tongue — or 
close  communion  so  long  as  life  endures. 
There  is  an  exquisite  fairy-tale  about  a 
lad  who  received  the  marvellous  gift  of 
understanding  the  speech  of  every  living 
creature,  from  the  ant  to  the  elephant ; 
not  less  marvellous  is  the  interpretation 
within  reach  of  almost  every  one.  Upon 
the  whole  of  creation,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, is  written  the  legend  :  "  Whoso  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Proof  of  the  enduring,  quality  of  pleas- 
ure derived  from  knowledge  of  physical 
science  may  be  had  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
is  ever  known  to  tire  of  it.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  a  man  once  instructed  in  botany 
become  indifferent  to  trees  and  flowers  ; 
he  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  zo- 
ology will,  sometimes  unconsciously,  note 
every  bird  that  flies  out  of  the  hedge  ;  and 
let  anybody  once  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  succession  of  geological 
strata,  any  ordinary  railway  cutting  will 
henceforth  be  to  him  as  a  page  in  a  fasci- 
nating book.  It  is  the  noble  old  myth  of 
Memnon's  statue,  which  alone,  of  all  those 
the  morning  rays  smote  upon,  gave  forth 
responsive  music.  In  the  Platonic  dia- 
logue already  quoted,  Socrates  is  made  to 
affirm  that  "intellectual  pleasures  may  be 
assumed  to  be  unmixed  with  pain,  and  the 
lot,  not  of  the  many,  but  of  extremely  few," 
because  the  intellectual  hunger  which 
spurs  one  to  pursue  them  is  in  itself  a 
pleasant  sensation,  a  safeguard  against 
ennui — that  cancer  which  eats  into  so 
much  good  leisure.  But,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy this  painless  hunger,  men  are  content 
to  undergo  privation  and  encounter  much 
suffering.  The  chronicles  of  travel  are 
crowded  with  evidence  of  this,  though  the 
great  travellers,  from  Christopher  Colum- 
bus to  Dr.  Nansen,  the  recent  explorer  of 
Greenland,  are  not  exactly  cases  in  point, 
the  suffering  they  endured  being  met  with, 
not  in  recreation,  but  in  the  discharge  of 
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their  chosen  profession.  A  better  illus- 
tration may  be  found  nearer  home,  in 
Robert  Dick,  the  baker  of  Thurso,  one  of 
the  latest  martyrs  of  science.  Who  can 
read  unmoved  the  pathetic  narrative  of 
this  lonely  but  ardent  life  ?  who  can  follow 
him  without  admiration  when,  after  a  night 
spent  in  preparing  the  daily  tale  of  loaves, 
he  left  his  house  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
walk  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  across 
the  bleak,  pathless  hills  to  dig  a  Holop- 
tychius  out  of  a  cliff  of  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
or  -SiSonchusixom  the  shoulder  of  Morven, 
and  return  at  night  dead  beat,  but  su- 
premely happy.  Happy,  that  is,  in  all  but 
this,  that  of  all  his  fellow-townsmen  and 
women  there  was  not  one  from  whom  he 
could  expect  the  slightest  sympathy;  for 
most  of  them  regarded  him  as  eccentric, 
and  all  wished  he  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  his  bread.  Now,  the 
question  which  each  of  us  must  settle  for 
himself  is,  whether  these  high  pleasures 
were  too  dearly  bought.  Is  it  worth  in- 
curring the  sharper  pain  in  order  to  share 
the  higher  delight?  Is  the  intellectual 
enthusiast  wiser  than  the  debauchee  who 
professes  to  be  satisfied  with  an  ounce  of 
pleasure  to  a  pound  of  pain  .?  Or  is  there 
greater  wisdom  in  the  mood  that  sighs  — 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground .? 

Many  there  be  ready  to  declare  that  Rob- 
ert Dick  had  been  on  the  whole  a  happier 
man  if  he  had  been  a  more  careful  baker, 
and  so  kept  out  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment. But  who  can  doubt,  had  he  been 
given  to  live  his  life  again,  what  his  own 
choice  would  have  been?  For  what  bal- 
ance at  the  bank  would  he  have,  foregone 
that  "one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  " 
whep  he  discovered  Hierochloe  borealis^ 
thereby  adding  a  new  plant  to  the  British 
flora?  For  how  many  score  of  opulent 
customers  would  he  have  exchanged  the 
single  visit  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and  missed  the  ecstasy,  after  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  solitary  toil,  of  showing 
his  rich  store  of  fossils  to  the  great  geolo- 
gist ?  Assuredly  he  would  have  hugged 
his  hardships  again  to  his  bosom,  so 
might  he  have  the  same  reward.  The  true 
lover  counts  not  as  suffering  the  sacrifice 
made  for  his  beloved. 

But  the  point  on  which  it  is  desired  to 
lay  stress  is  this,  that  all  this  fund  of  ex- 
quisite pleasure  might  be  drawn  on  by 
multitudes  without  paying  the  heavy  price 
exacted   from    Robert   Dick.     There  are 
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thousands  of  well-to-do  folk  who  might 
share  his  pursuits  without  sacrificing  com- 
fort and  risking  solvency  as  he  had  to  do ; 
thousands  to  whom  locomotion  is  easy, 
and  leisure  ample,  whereas  Dick  wore  out 
his  frame  by  extraordinary  physical  exer- 
tion, and  stole  the  necessary  time  for  study 
from  the  hours  available  for  repose. 

The  testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  it 
is  unanimous  that  intellectual  pleasure 
transcends  every  other  kind  of  pleasure 
within  our  reach  ;  yet  it  remains  as  true  in 
this  day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato, 
that  •'  they  are  the  lot  not  of  the  many,  but 
of  extremely  few."  The  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge is  latent  in  every  sound  mind  ;  it 
has  been  shown  that  pleasure  is  the  com- 
mon aim  of  all  human  societv  ;  it  is  then 
passing  strange  that  so  few  think  of  de- 
veloping this,  the  source  of  the  highest 
and  most  enduring  pleasure. 

Midway  between  the  province  of  sci- 
ence and  the  province  of  art,  blending  its 
confines  into  those  of  each,  and  partaking 
of  their  properties,  stands  literature.  It 
is  dangerous  to  speculate  on  the  pleasure 
attendant  upon  authorship;  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  it  is  not  wanting,  or  there 
would  not  be  so  many  quills  dipped  in 
ink-horns,  and  there  let  the  matter  rest, 
lest  by  dwelling  on  it  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  latent  ambition,  and, 
in  all  conscience,  there  are  as  many  scrib- 
blers as  this  much-enduring  world  can 
suffer.  As  to  the  readers,  reference  has 
been  made  already  to  their  general  neglect 
of  works  of  the  higher  class  —  let  the  re- 
turns of  every  free  and  circulating  library 
in  the  realm  be  cited  if  confirmation  is 
wanted.  One  cannot  but  believe  that  if  it 
were  only  known  what  stores  of  delight 
are  ready  to  pour  forth  from  library 
shelves  for  any  one  who  once  gets  hold  of 
the  right  key,  the  dust  would  not  be  suf- 
fered to  gather  on  these  treasures.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  indifference 
shown  to  literature  by  many  amiable,  well- 
conditioned  people,  without  deploring  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  thus  allowed  to  lie 
waste. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure neglected  brings  to  the  lips  the  ejacu 
lation  of  the  nameless  lord  in  "All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,"  "  Is  it  possible  he  should 
know  that  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is.^*" 
Well,  but  it's  all  very  well  to  tell  one  to 
read,  it  may  be  said  ;  but  how  the  deuce 
is  one  to  know  where  to  begin  in  such  a 
congestion  of  literature  ?  There  are  twenty 
thousand  volumes  published  every  year; 
the  most  diligent  "sap"  can  only  get 
through  seven  or  eight  thousand  in  a  life- 


time, so  this  is  a  natural  and  reasonable 
question,  and  if  one  might,  without  pre- 
sumption, offer  advice  —  the  fruit  of  vain 
regret  for  much  misspent  time  —  it  would 
be  this  :  choose  some  definite  subject,  for 
the  immediate  purpose  it  does  not  much 
matter  which,  and  read  some  of  the  best 
—  skim  some  of  the  newest  works  dealing 
with  it.  You  will  be  brought  into  view  of 
innumerable  side  vistas,  some  of  them  so 
enticing  that  you  will  be  led  off  the  track 
you  intended  to  follow,  so  far  astray,  it 
may  be,  that  you  will  never  return.  There 
is  no  harm  done;  Saul,  of  a  family  the 
least  of  all  the  families  of  the  smallest 
tribe  of  Israel,  was  in  search  of  his  father 
Kish's  asses  when  he  met  with  the  prophet 
who  anointed  him  king  of  Israel ;  you  may 
lose  sight  of  the  object  in  pursuit  of  which 
you  started,  but  you  will  find  one  loftier, 
or  at  least  you  will  become  so  enamoured 
of  the  route,  that  you  will  never  sigh  for 
the  insipid  pastures  of  ignorance  again. 
But  there  must  be  method  even  in  va- 
grancy; get  into  the  habit  of  taking  notes 
as  you  read.  Without  this  precaution, 
literature  flows  over  the  brain  in  a  current, 
pleasant  and  wholesome,  indeed,  but  un- 
fruitful. The  mind  cannot  retain  distinct 
impressions  without  mechanical  aids,  and 
there  is  no  condition  of  mental  atmosphere 
less  satisfactory  than  haziness.  Much  of 
the  pleasure  of  which  we  are  conscious 
exists  in  memory;  it  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  very  much  of  it  must  be  lost  by  those 
who  neglect  to  train,  assist,  extend,  and 
cultivate  the  memory.  Mr.  Morritt  has 
described  how,  when  visiting  Egglestone 
and  Brignal  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
intended  to  make  these  places  the  scenes 
of  some  incidents  in  •' Rokeby,"  he  ob- 
served him  noting  down  everything,  even 
to  the  kind  of  wild  flowers  growing  near. 
"I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulous- 
ness ;  but  I  understood  him  when  he  re- 
plied, '  that  in  nature  herself  no  two  scenes 
are  exactly  alike,  and  that  .  .  .  whoever 
trusted  to  imagination  would  soon  find  his 
own  mind  circumscribed  and  contracted 
to  a  few  favorite  images,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  would  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duce that  very  monotony  and  barrenness 
which  had  always  haunted  descriptive 
poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but  patient 
worshippers  of  the  truth.'" 

Elaborate  prescriptions  have  been  given 
for  arrangement  of  commonplace  books, 
but  they  are  all  in  vain  ;  the  habit  of 
making  notes  once  acquired,  method  will 
shape  itself  for  every  one  according  to 
what  he  finds  suits  his  convenience  best. 
Even  marginal  notes  (on  one's  own  books, 


bien  entendu)  are  not  to  be  condemned  ; 
not  the  pert  exclamations  and  marks  of 
approbation  or  disapproval  with  which 
the  readers  of  books  from  the  circulating 
library  deface  the  page  and  irritate  those 
that  follow  them,  but  notes  amplifying  or 
illustrating  the  author's  meaning.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  at  hand.  There  happens 
to  be  lying  on  the  table  beside  me  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  "  Thoughts  about 
Art."  It  is  open  at  page  142,  where 
that  suggestive  writer  compares  the  prices 
given  for  pictures  by  living  artists  and 
those  by  dead  ones.  Some  one  has  pen- 
cilled in  the  margin  the  following  note: 
"Millet,  when  alive,  offered  his  'An- 
gelas '  to  the  dealers  for  two  thousand 
francs  (;^8o),  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
He  could  not  get  it,  and  died  in  great 
want.  In  1889,  the  same  picture  was  sold 
for  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  (;^6o,- 
000),  and  his  mother  and  sister  were  in 
great  poverty."  Enriched  with  marc^ina- 
lia  of  this  sort,  a  book  acquires  the  char- 
acter of  a  symposium  —  a  constellation  of 
thought,  interfering  not  at  all  with  the 
radiance  of  the  original  planet  —  and  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  is  greatly  enhanced. 
There  are  subsidiary  sources  of  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  in  books  besides  those  in 
the  printed  page.  The  ways  of  the  biblio- 
maniac may  seem  ridiculous  enough,  and 
the  absorption  in  his  pursuit  as  narrow  as 
that  of  Wendell  Holmes's  coleopterist ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  qualified  for 
a  place  in  John  Hill  Burton's  minute 
classification  as  "a  black-letter  man,  or  a 
tall-copyist,  or  an  uncut  man,  or  a  rough- 
edge  man,  or  an  early-English  dramatist, 
or  an  Elzevirian,  or  a  broadsider,  or  a 
pasquinader,  or  an  old-brown-calf  man,  or 
a  Grangerite,  or  a  tawny  moroccoite,  or  a 
gilt-topper,  a  marbled-insider,  or  an  editio 
princeps  man,"  in  order  to  derive  pleasure 
from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  styles  of 
printing  and  binding.  He  who  is  either 
quite  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  way 
a  book  is  got  up,  or  who  despises  it  as  a 
kind  of  literary  millinery,  is  shut  out  from 
one  of  the  most  accessible  by-paths  of 
enjoyment.  To  light  by  chance  in  the 
neglected  shelves  of  a  country-house  upon 
the  graceful  sprays  of  Nicolas  or  Clovis 
Eve,  on  the  delicate  tracery  of  Le  Gascon, 
on  the  bird  of  Derome  or  the  fanciful  in- 
laying of  Padaloup,  is  one  of  those  inci- 
dents which  enrich  the  hours  of  leisure 
and  keep  ennui  2i\.  bay.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  as  good  a  speech  being  deliv- 
ered in  Hyde  Park  or  at  a  street  corner  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  a  great 
assembly  in  a  large  hail ;  but  no  one  would 
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hesitate  as  to  which  would  be  the  better 
place  for  it;  so  one  with  a  cultivated  taste 
to  gratify  will  enjoy  the  fitness  of  a  good 
author's  discourse,  conveyed  with  choice 
type,  good  margins,  and  comely  title-page, 
and  enshrined  in  tasteful  and  enduring 
binding.  Just  as  the  botanist  finds  ma- 
terial for  observation  and  pleasant  thought 
in  whatever  land  it  may  be  his  lot  to  lin- 
ger, so  the  book-lover  will  extract  pleasure 
from  the  second-hand  stalls  in  any  country 
town  where  he  may  have  to  wait  for  a 
train.  The  necessary  knowledge  is  easily 
acquired,  and  carries  no  sorrow  with  it. 

Hardly  less  pure  than  the  pleasure  of 
knowledge,  though  partaking  more  of  the 
sensuous  element,  is  the  pleasure  derived 
from  art.  It  is  of  two  kinds  —  the  pleas- 
ure of  production,  which  is  purely  intel- 
lectual, and  the  pleasure  of  reception, 
which  is  partly  of  the  mind  and  partly  of 
the   senses.     The  artist  alone  can  plumb 


the  depth  of  the  first ;  to  realize  the 
second  calls  for  a  degree  of  training, 
neither  arduous  nor  necessarily  prolonged, 
but  too  seldom  insisted  on.  The  fine  arts 
reach  the  mind  through  two  only  of  the 
avenues  of  sense,  —  those  two,  namely, 
which    communicate     directly 


with 


the 
greater  brain  —  sight  and  hearing.  Of 
these  two,  the  eye  is  at  once  the  most 
sensitive  and  the  most  tolerant,  because 
it  is  in  constant  dependence  on  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated 
that  images  of  external  objects  are  re- 
ceived upside-down  on  the  retina  ;  a  babe's 
first  impression  of  its  father  is  that  his 
boots  tower  far  above  its  head;  it  is  ex- 
perience —  i.e.y  knowledge  —  that  con- 
vinces the  child  of  the  true  relation  of 
everything;  images  on  the  retina  continue 
throughout  life  to  be  inverted,  and  it  is  by 
a  continued  though  unconscious  play  of 
thought  that  they  are  restored  to  their 
natural  position. 

It  is  this  intimate  association  of  the  eye 
with  the  reflective  faculty  that  makes  the 
appeal  by  art  to  the  intellect  more  direct 
by  pictures  and  images  than  by  sound. 
For  although  most  of  the  knowledge  that 
comes  by  direct  instruction  arrives  at  our 
mind  through  the  ear,  the  information  so 
conveyed  is  not  received  unconsciously,  it 
has  to  go  through  a  conscious  mental 
process  before  it  is  received;  whereas 
eyesight  involves  incessant  unconscious 
cerebration  in  the  reversion  of  images  as 
explained  above.  Many  people  totally 
uninstructed  in  painting  derive  pleasure 
from  looking  at  a  picture  by  Titian,  who 
are  simply  indifferent  to  or  even  bored  by 
a  sonata  bv  Beethoven. 
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In  pronouncing  the  eye  to  be  more  tol- 
erant of  bad  art  than  the  ear,  perhaps 
allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the 
power  it  has  of  protecting  itself. 

Swans  sing  before  they  die,   'twere  no  bad 

thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

The  ear  has  no  lids  ;  when  a  bad  per- 
former is  singing  or  playing  it  is  not  often 
possible,  consistently  with  good  manners, 
to  shut  out  the  excruciating  sound  ;  but 
when  an  amateur  exhibits  his  sketches, 
though  they  are  too  likely  to  be  full  of 
wretched  drawing  and  unpleasant  color, 
the  spectator  is  not  obliged  to  dwell  on 
them,  and  may  even  endure  the  painful 
sensation  caused  thereby,  in  consideration 
of  the  interest  of  incident  or  topography 
contained  in  them. 

In  art,  as  in  all  other  things,  increased 
capacity  for  enjoyment  brings  with  it  in 
creased  capacity  of  suffering.  Neverthe- 
less the  pleasure  of  good  art,  when  it  can 
be  found,  is  so  infinitely  enhanced  by  un- 
derstanding it,  that  it  is  worth  while 
encountering  the  offence  caused  by  infe- 
rior or  misapplied  work.  The  untrained 
eye  is  insensible  to  the  mischief  of  base 
ornament.  So  great  is  the  development 
of  machinery  that  the  forms  of  beauty  are 
mimicked  and  degraded  by  application  to 
the  meanest  and  most  trivial  objects. 
Designs  originally  conceived  for  the 
adornment  of  a  king's  diadem  or  an  ab- 
bot's psalter  appear  in  caricature  on  penny 
matchboxes  or  upholsterers'  advertise- 
ments ;  the  perception  that  is  not  keen 
enough  to  be  offended  is  deadened  by  this 
excessive  multiplication  of  what  should  be 
choice  and  rare.  In  no  department  of  art 
has  this  had  a  more  perceptible  effect  than 
in  bookbinding.  The  English  fashion  of 
putting  everything  into  cloth  binding, 
tricked  out  with  cheap  ornament  copied 
from  the  designs  of  good  artists,  is  fatal  to 
the  appreciation  of  genuine  work  ;  and 
the  admitted  superiority  of  French  binders 
is  partly  owing  to  the  practice  of  publish- 
ing in  paper  covers,  after  which,  if  the 
book  is  worth  binding,  it  is  worth  treating 
the  matter  thoughtfully. 

One  exception  must  be  made  to  the  re- 
mark that  increased  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment involves  increased  capacity  for 
suffering.  That  is  not  the  case  in  respect 
of  one  pleasure  —  namely,  the  pleasure  of 
fine  weather.  There  is  no  pleasure  more 
thorough  or  with  less  alloy;  it  is  unlike 
other  kinds  of  pleasure  in  this,  that  it  is 
independent  of  anticipation,  for,  in  this 
climate  at  least,  we  never  know  whether 


the  morrow  will  be  fair  or  foul,  nor  is  it 
marred  by  the  apprehension,  so  hurtful  to 
other  enjoyment,  of  its  coming  close.  We 
revel  in  it  while  it  lasts,  more  thoroughly 
conscious  of  it,  perhaps,  at  the  moment, 
than  of  any  other  sort  of  pleasure,  and  feel 
inclined  to  exclaim  continually,  "What  a 
lovely  day!"  And  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is,  that  he  who  enjoys  fine  weather 
most  keenly  will  derive  enjoyment  from  all 
kinds  of  weather ;  indeed,  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
in  one  of  his  books  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bad  weather,  only  every  kind  of 
delightful  weather. 

To  what  general  conclusions,  then,  do 
these  reflections  lead  us  as  to  the  nature 
of  pleasure  and  the  surest  way  of  securing 
it?  Can  we  not  find  an  explanation  of  ii 
more  likely  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  it 
than  that  given  by  Aristippus,  and  re- 
peated by  Kant,  that  it  is  but  an  escap- 
ing from  pain  ?  or  one  more  lustrous  than 
that  supplied  by  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Buddhists,  that  it-is  only  to  be  attained  in 
repose,  and,  ultimately,  in  the  securest 
repose,  annihilation  or  Nirvana?  or  one 
less  cumbrous  than  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's, that  •' pleasure  is  a  reflex  of  the 
spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion  of  ?. 
power  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious  ? 
or  one  less  dubious  than  Dallas's,  who 
pulls  all  these  to  pieces,  and  declares  thar 
pleasure  for  the  most  part  is  unconsciou.^ 
We  demur  to  the  first  because  we  knov. 
that  much  pleasure  —  that  derived  from 
beauty,  for  instance  —  comes  to  us  with 
no  heraldry  of  pain  ;  to  the  second  be- 
cause, complete  repose  being  unattainable 
in  this  world,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  or 
strive  after  pleasure;  to  the  third,  be- 
cause it  gives  no  explanation  of  such  pure 
pleasure  as  is  derived  from  music  or 
friendship;  and  to  the  fourth,  because,  if 
the  best  part  of  pleasure  is  unconscious, 
why  should  any  effort  be  made  to  attain 
to  it? 

The  only  intelligible  solution  is  that 
pleasure  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  sensation 
caused  by  the  fitting  together  of  desire 
and  accomplishment.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  honey,  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  sweetness,  until  contact  takes  plrce 
between  the  tongue  and  some  object  capa- 
ble of  imparting  to  the  gustative  papilla 
that  sensation  which  we  call  sweetness. 
For  moralists,  therefore,  to  rail  against 
pleasure  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  lor 
physicians  to  warn  people  against  sweet- 
ness ;  there  are  wholesome  things  that 
taste  sweet  as  well  as  unwholesome,  there 
are  noble  and  holy  sources  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  ignoble  and  unclean.     In  pursuing 


pleasure  men  are  trying  to  grasp  a  phan- 
tom—  in  declaiming  against  it  they  are 
beating  the  air;  the  important  thing  is, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  desire  ?  for  it  is 
of  the  union  of  desire  and  accomplish- 
ment that  pleasure  is  born,  and  the  nature 
of  the  offspring  depends  on  its  parentage. 
The  forbidden  objects  of  desire  are  con- 
tained in  six  of  the  ten  commandments; 
besides  these,  there  are  a  multitude  of  ob- 
jects capable  of  yielding  pleasure,  against 
which  there  is  no  law.  We  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  speaking  antithetically  of 
duty  and  pleasure,  as  if  they  were  mutually 
destructive  of  one  another;  but  this  is 
equally  unjust  to  both,  for  of  all  the  collects 
of  the  Church  there  is  none  wiser  than 
that  containing  the  prayer,  "put  into  our 
minds  good  desires." 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MATTHEW. 

A   STORY  OF  HNNUI. 

BY  WILLIAM   M.    HARDINGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"IN  MAIDEN  MEDITATION." 

"What,  in  this  miserable,  dreary 
world,  shall  I  do  ?  " 

It  was  one  of  the  few  ripe,  completed 
days  of  summer  —  the  loth  of  August  in  a 
Berkshire  landscape.  And  the  scene  was 
a  garden  which  certainly  looked  neither 
miserable  nor  dreary.  It  was  such  a  very 
fair  garden  —  a  riant  exil  of  lawn,  belted 
with  flowers  and  firs  ;  not  a  large  garden 
by  any  means,  just  a  beautiful  stage  which 
made  London  people  exclaim  as  they  got 
a  glimpse  of  it  in  driving  to  Ascot  from 
greater  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  "Oh  ! 
look  how  lovely,  against  that  background 
of  dark  wood  !  Just  the  sort  of  thing  the 
theatres  can  never  give  us  ;  they  always 
give  us  moated  castles  or  suburban  villas, 
suggestions  of  ten  thousand  acres  or  half 
an  acre  —  never  anything  between  !  "  The 
impressions  this  garden  gave  were  of  re- 
movedness,  of  light  and  shadow,  of  grass 
and  roses.  It  was  blocked  away  from  the 
roads  by  rhododendron  clumps  within  the 
walls  ;  only  where  the  striped  boughs  had 
robbed  them  a  little  could  you  get  any  real 
glimpse  of  the  garden.  But  nobody  except 
the  people  on  the  Ascot-bound  coaches 
cared  to  see  ;  the  villagers  knew  that  Mr. 
James  took  a  pride  in  his  garden;  the 
agents  round  would  have  said  that  the 
Lodge  had  about  two  acres,  nicely  tim- 
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bered.  And  as  Mr.  James  hated  the  vil- 
lagers, and,  never  letting  his  house,  had  ho 
need  of  the  agents,  he  did  not  care  what 
they  said,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  James  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  he 
gardened  for  his  health,  assisted  by  a  stay- 
at-home  Welsh  gardener  and  a  boy  who, 
with  his  work  of  clipping,  rolling,  weed- 
ing, led  a  life  about  as  varied  as  a  don- 
key's at  a  well.  Sometimes  his  daughter 
helped  him  when  the  gardener  and  the  boy 
were  away  among  the  vegetables  ;  she  had 
spurts  of  activity  after  occasional  lapses 
into  idleness,  although  she  knew  no 
chronic  discontent,  but  as  a  rule  she  only 
broke  off  three  or  four  of  his  standard 
roses  and  fastened  them  into  her  dress  — 
not  that  she  cared  for  roses,  but  they  be- 
came her  well.  His  daughter's  name  was 
May — she  was  always  on  the  lawn  — 
Phoebe  to  its  forest  of  Arden  (and  Phcebe 
was  not  more  inappreciative  of  Arden  than 
she).  To  describe  the  garden  without  her 
would  be  to  describe  a  cage  without  a 
bird  ;  she  was  there  so  much,  and,  alas  ! 
she  had  been  there  so  long.  If  one  wanted 
a  synonym  for  weariness,  it  would  have 
been  May  James  upon  her  lawn. 

Mr.  James  had  married  late  in  life  a 
young  woman,  who  had  nursed  him  in  ill- 
ness for  hire,  and  whom  he  had  meant  to 
be  the  unpaid  nurse  of  his  declining  years  ; 


instead,  being  no  doubt  tired  of  nursing 
paid  and  unpaid,  she  was  not  even  the 
nurse  of  the  one  girl-child  she  bore  him; 
she  died  just  after  its  birth,  and  as  she 
had  never  cared  the  very  least  about  any- 
thing in  life,  she  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  grave  disrelish  for  death.  It  was  as 
though  she  had  bequeathed  to  her  daugh- 
ter all  the  vitality  she  ought  to  have  ex- 
pended herself.  Perhaps  it  had  just  rested 
in  her  —  at  all  events  it  was  wide  awake 
in  May,  as  if  after  not  one  generation  but 
many  of  refreshing  sleep. 

Of  Mrs.  James's  descent,  nobody  —  not 
even  her  disconsolate  widower  —  could 
have  told  much.  She  became  a  profes- 
sional sick-nurse,  some  said,  because  she 
had  an  aptitude  for  the  care  of  the  sick; 
others,  because  she  had  had  a  disappoint- 
ment in  caring  for  the  strong ;  others 
owned  it  was  because  she  had  no  money 
and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Which- 
ever it  was,  she  had  been  dead  for  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  and  nobody  talked  about 
her  any  more,  or  even  remembered  that  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  exist.  She  had  no 
relatives  who  survived  her,  and  Mr.  James 
had  survived  all  his.  He  was  past  sev- 
enty, enjoyed  bad  health  —  was  in  reality 
very  well  and  likely  to  live  long  —  was  ia 
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abject  terror  of  death,  and  hugged  two 
consolations' — the  chief  being  that  such 
of  his  forefathers  as  had  taken  anything 
like  care  of  themselves  had  lived  to  be 
ninety,  the  lesser  that  if  he  did  live  to  be 
ninety  his  daughter  would  be  only  forty- 
seven  —  a  competent  age  which  he  would 
have  wished  her  to  have  reached  before 
she  came  into  the  world.  He  would  look 
at  her  sometimes,  about  half  as  often  as  he 
looked  at  his  own  tongue  in  the  glass,  and 
the  unexpressed  wish  of  his  heart  would 
be  that  she  might  sober  down  and  get 
over  her  forgetfulness  of  his  tonic  and  her 
distaste  to  drugs.  The  face  she  never 
failed  to  make  when  she  gave  him  his 
medicine  robbed  the  draught  of  its  charm. 
He  hardly  ever  let  her  leave  him,  though 
she  had  been  to  school  as  a  child.  When 
she  first  came  back  from  school,  the  few 
neighbors  they  had  at  Woodshot,  seeing 
how  handsome  she  was,  took  some  notice 
of  her  ;  but  country  neighbors,  when  once 
they  have  satisfied  their  curiosity,  soon 
become  used  to  any  way  of  life.  They 
thought  Mr.  James  clever  and  odd  —  he 
was  not  really  clever,  but  oddness  does 
duty  for  cleverness  in  the  country  —  and 
knew  that  he  liked  to  keep  his  daughter  at 
home.  She  only  had  a  pony  carriage  ;  she 
could  never  dine  out  unless  they  sent  for 
her.  They  got  used  to  her  beauty,  and 
latterly  had  even  begun  to  disparage  that, 
because  she  had  not  accomplished  the 
impossible,  and  married,  where  there  was 
absolutely  nobody  to  marry. 

"There  must  be  something  odd  about 
May  James!"  "She  must  be  cold  or 
repellent!"  "Men  don't  admire  her!" 
they  began  to  say,  forgetting  that  there 
was  no  marriageable  man  who  had  come 
within  the  range  of  her  vision.  She  had 
happy,  unroving  eyes. 

Meantime  babe,  child,  or  woman,  she 
had  been  perfectly  well,  and  perfectly 
careless  what  they  said  of  her  or  what  they 
thought.  She  was  also  almost  perfectly 
handsome.  Indeed,  she  was  so  tall  and 
so  radiant-looking,  and  had  such  a  beauti- 
ful skin  and  such  glorious  hair,  such 
lashes,  such  teeth,  such  a  figure,  that  the 
pen  would  hesitate  to  describe  her  perfec- 
tions. If  she  had  but  had  a  squint  or  a 
mark  the  beautiful  rest  would  have  seemed 
to  have  more  value,  but  as  she  was,  her 
physical  perfections  were  no  more  re- 
markable than  those  of  a  La  France  rose  ; 
and  they  contented  her  all  her  life.  With- 
out being  particularly  vain  or  anxious 
about  it,  she  existed  in  the  sense  of  her 
own  beauty,  until  she  felt  that  it  had 
reached  its  zenith.     This  conviction  came 


to  her  by  the  merest  accident,  and  in  this 
wise.  She  drove  into  Windsor  one  after- 
noon ;  it  was  a  long  drive,  and  the  pony 
had  pulled  a  good  deal ;  she  was  tired,  and 
went  into  a  pastry-cook's  to  get  some  tea. 
Sitting  there  —  she  took  it  at  a  little  mar- 
ble table  which  she  hated  ever  afterwards 
—  she  heard  her  name.  A  Woodshot 
neighbor  was  being  interviewed  about  her 
by  a  Windsor  magnate. 

"Still  May  James?"  she  heard  the 
Windsor  magnate  say.  "She  must  look 
sharp  about  it  now  ;  that's  the  sort  that 
soon  gets  blowsy." 

All  of  a  sudden  her  tea  seemed  to  choke 
her,  and  the  bun  upon  her  plate  to  be  a 
mountain  ;  she  sat  staring  at  it.  Eat  that 
bun?     Never  —  "blowsy," — looking  like 

that  bun,  perhaps  —  she In  fine,  she 

got  all  the  emotion  out  of  that  chance  word 
which  others  receive  about  their  looks  in 
years  of  gradual  disillusion.  It  was  a 
desperate  home-thrust ;  she  tied  a  veil  over 
her  face  before  she  drove  out  of  Windsor, 
like  one  who  has  done  with  the  world.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  the  same  re- 
mark would  have  held  good  about  her 
beauty  for  years —  that  the  blowsiness 
was  not  even  hinted  at  as  existent,  only 
surmised  as  possible  in  the  future.  With 
all  the  energy  of  a  perfectly  healthy  mind, 
she  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  must  be  done.  It  was  the  most 
tantalizing  conclusion  to  which  she  could 
have  jumped,  for  there  was  nothing  she 
could  plot  or  plan. 

Driving  along,  she  formulated  briefly 
what  was  expected  of  her  —  she  must  get 
married.  Not  the  faintest  ghost  appeared 
to  her  imaginings  as  suitable  to  be  the 
other  party  to  this  compact.  To  change 
her  name  —  to  be  Mrs.  Something,  if  she 
looked  like  Mrs.  Something  —  to  leave  off 
being  May  James  —  that  was  what  she 
demanded.  It  was  not  a  wish,  it  was  a 
resolution.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing her  resolutions  quickly  and  of  acting 
upon  them  at  once  ;  as  a  rule  they  did  not 
matter.  Nothing  dreadful  was  done  by 
her  sudden  decisions  to  order  mutton  or 
have  the  lawn  mown.  At  that  moment 
she  was  quite  capable  of  requesting  the 
curate  to  espouse  her,  simply  to  go  into 
Windsor  again  with  a  clear  conscience  in 
case  any  one  asked  her  name  and  state. 
Had  she  a  lover,  which  she  had  not,  she 
was  certainly  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
"  name  the  day."  To  be  an  old  and 
"  blowsy  "  girl  was  a  "  fearful  thing." 

Of  course  the  fit  passed  ;  but  something 
remained  from  it,  permanent  in  her  inten- 
tion.    She  determined  that  she  was  "  not 


built  to  be  an  old  maid,"  and  her  quick, 
practical,  half-educated  mind  wrenched 
itself  from  the  consideration  of  other 
things  and  turned  to  look  at  Love.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  interestino;  thing  to  care 
for  some  one.  How  ?  The  concept  of 
this  attitude  was  gradual  ;  but  slowly  it 
changed  her  being.  She  was  like  a  per- 
son with  a  pet  invention  ;  she  got,  after  a 
short  time,  to  think  of  nothing  else  but  the 
one  thing  the  existence  of  which  she  had 
before  hardly  allowed.  And  as  the  in- 
ventor, convinced  of  his  plan,  frets  and 
chafes  till  he  has  tested  it —  must  have  his 
try  —  she  fretted  and  chafed,  at  last,  in 
her  uneventful  days. 

The  apples  ripened  round  her  in  the 
long  shadows  and  the  dew  where  an  or- 
chard belted  one  side  of  the  grass  ;  now 
and  then  one  of  them  fell  with  a  little  soft 
thud  on  the  turf  —  over-ripe.  She  smiled 
bitterly,  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  anger, 
as  she  reviewed  her  position  slowly.  She 
was  sitting  on  her  lawn  in  a  garden  chair, 
ripening,  in  her  pink  and  white  dress  ;  she 
could  not  stay  the  hurrying  hours,  they 
flew  by  her  empty-handed ;  she  could 
neither  stop  them  nor  fly  with  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  The  world  .'*  She 
knew  nothing  about  it;  it  was  anything  — 
opal  or  black  ?  Her  own  fancy  or  her  own 
gloom  colored  it.  And  so  at  last  she 
threw  herself  back  and  looked  up  at  the 
blue  sky  and  the  green  leaves,  and  down 
again  at  the  intense  flowers,  orange  and 
scarlet  and  blue,  and  the  fallen  apples ; 
and  all  the  prospect  brought  her  was  the 
cry,  "What,  in  this  miserable,  dreary 
world,  shall  I  do  ?  '  May  James,'  indeed  ! 
it  ought  to  be  Pomona  !  " 

She  was  eager  for  any  hazard  ;  but  she 
did  not  want  to  ripen  much  longer.  She 
had  been  roughly  wrested  from  her  sum- 
mer dream,  she  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
autumn. 

CHAPTER  II. 
"PAUL     BALL." 

Enter,  to  her,  Miss  Paulina  Dudin 
Ball,  the  gossip  of  the  village,  whose  inti- 
mates called  her  Cricket-Ball^  because  she 
was  so  lively,  and  whose  contemptuous 
superiors  called  her  Foot-Ball,  because 
she  had  no  carriage.  The  rest  of  the 
parish,  indiscriminate  but  rude,  called  her 
merely  Paul  Ball,  and  she  had  got  used  to 
that  name.  She  was  a  thin  little  woman, 
with  a  tongue  like  an  innocent  asp,  and 
she  led  as  perfectly  happy  a  life  at 
\Voodshot  as  she  could  have  led  anywhere 
with  her  own  inseparable  acidity  to  keep 
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her  company.  She  was  equally  ready  ta 
say  an  unkind  thing  and  to  do  a  kind 
one. 

There  was  always  just  enough  going  on 
to  occupy  Paul  Ball,  When  she  had  got 
an  item  of  news,  she  embellished  it  and 
then  took  it  round  to  her  neighbors.  By 
the  time  they  had  done  with  it  she  man- 
aged to  have  heard  or  invented  another  to 
succeed  it.  She  never  did  any  particular 
harm,  partly  because  she  was  not  at  heart 
malicious,  and  partly  because  nobody  be- 
lieved what  she  said.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  minor  canon,  the  Reverend  Dudin 
Ball,  and  she  had  a  small  competency. 
What  was  at  once  most  ridiculous  and 
most  laudable  about  her  was  her  devotion 
to  her  dog  —  a  little  brown  dachshund 
named  Egypt  (because,  as  Miss  Ball  art- 
lessly explained,  "the  Sphinx  was  her 
god  mam  ma  "). 

When,  on  this  August  afternoon,  Miss 
May  James  saw  Paul  Ball  approaching 
her  across  the  lawn,  with  Egypt  bringing^ 
up  the  rear,  she  did  not  feel  that  the  world 
had  suddenly  become  less  dreary.  She 
made  no  movement  of  impatience,  be- 
cause she  was  so  used  to  Miss  Ball's 
visits  ;  but  she  sighed  softly  to  herself  and 
murmured,  "II  ne  manquait  que  cela ! " 
One  of  the  good  fortunes  of  her  nature 
was  that  she  could  sometimes  forget  the 
trivial  round. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Paul  Ball  that 
she  always  spoke  to  her  dog  before  she 
spoke  to  her  hostess.  "  Come  along,  then 
—  brown  Toeses,"  she  was  saying,  "and 
turn  them  in  and  turn  them  out  and  be 
mamma's  own  beautiful  Poggins"  —  an 
exhortation  which  the  little  dog  obeyed 
with  great  dignity  while  glancing  at  Miss 
Ball  as  if  to  deprecate  such  advice  in  pub- 
lic—  a  way  dogs  have  of  looking,  which 
says  politely  what  could  never  be  politely 
said. 

"She  thought  she'd  just  come  and  see 
Auntie  May,"  explained  Miss  Ball  ;  "she 
said,  '  Mamma,  put  on  your  hat  and  toddle 
me  round  to  Woodshot  Lodge,  and  let  us 
hear  all  the  news.'  " 

Egypt's  thoughts  must  have  recurred 
with  great  regularity,  as  she  appeared 
with  her  fond  mistress  every  Sunday. 

"It's  you  who  tell  me  the  news, "'said 
May,  dexterously  evading  Miss  Ball's  kiss 
by  stooping  to  pat  the  dog.  It  was  a 
manoeuvre  she  practised  about  four  times 
a  week;  it  always  deceived,  and  always 
pleased,  Miss  Ball,  and  between  them  they 
had  got  to  do  it  with  a  certain  grace.  May 
James  did  not  like  kisses. 

"  No  chair  for  me  ?  "   said   Miss   Ball, 
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"Why  do  you  sit  out?  Let's  go  indoors 
and  have  a  nice  long  chat ;  Egypt  can  lie 
on  the  sofa.  She  shall  a-I^oggins  Mog, 
she  shall  lie  on  the  sophy,  she  shall ! " 

"/don't  want  a  chair,"  said  May,  and 
sat  down  on  the  grass.  Once  indoors,  she 
knew  Paul  Ball  would  stay  all  the  after- 
noon, but  from  the  garden  almost  any 
passing  cloud  might  drive  her  home. 

"Give  Egypt  a  bit  of  your  skirt,"  said 
Miss  Ball,  settling  herself  comfortably  in 
May's  chair,  "and  me  a  bit  too  for  my 
feet,  and  she  shall  put  her  manicure  toes 
on  poor  mamfna's,''''  she  added  to  the  little 
dog,  in  confidential  love. 

Egypt,  curled  round  on  May's  skirt, 
turned  her  back  to  Paul  Ball,  and  went  off 
to  sleep  with  a  heavy  sigh.  May  stroked 
the  dog's  silky  ears  and  kept  silent;  she 
never  troubled  to  make  conversation  with 
any  one. 

Miss  Ball  looked  at  her,  and  after  pre- 
mising that  she  hoped  May  would  "stroke 
the  dog's  ears  towards  the  tips  to  prevent 
congesting  the  blood  in  her  brain,"  she 
plunged  at  once  into  the  news  with  which 
she  had  been  primed. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "you  know 
Miss  Beaton's  no  better  ;  they  call  it  rheu- 
matism in  the  hand,  /  call  it  gout ;  I 
always  knew  she  drank.  So  long  as  it 
kept  in  her  feet  —  the  gout,  I  mean,  not 
the  drink  —  she  could  brazen  it  out, 
though  what  she  did  with  the  pedals,  I 
don't  know  —  but  now  she  must  give  up 
playing  till  no  one  can  quite  say  when." 

"What  a  bore  it  is!"  said  May,  who 
was  without  much  sympathy  by  nature, 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  affect 
it  before  Miss  Ball  —  "  shall  I  have  to  play 
on  Sunday  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how  1  hate 
it.  There  are  times  when  I  loathe  music 
—  nearly  always  ! " 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Miss  Ball,  "you 
won't  ever  have  to  play  the  organ  in 
Woodshot  Church  again." 

"Why  not.?  Has  the  whole  parish 
risen  and  declared  against  me  with  one 
voice  ?  or  are  you  going  to  play  ?  "  (in  a 
tone  as  if  this  were  the  less  probable  alter- 
native). 

"There's  a  man  coming,"  said  Miss 
Ball,  in  what  would  have  been  a  shout  if 
it  had  not  been  so  gutturally  suppressed 
^"a  young  man  coming  over  from 
Churnborough.  Isn't  it  a  mercy  we've 
just  got  the  organ  done  up?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,"  said  May. 
"  About  how  old  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  What  a  horrid  question  !  "  said  Miss 
Ball,  rather  rudely.  "I  can't  say,  but  I 
can  tell  you  his  name.     His  name  is  Mat- 


thew de    Nismes  ;  he   has   come  to  read 
with  Mr.  Passmore." 

"  To  read  ?  he  must  be  quite  a  boy." 

"What  does  that  matter?  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  marry  him,"  said  Miss  Ball,  annoyed 
at  being  interrupted,  "  besides,  he  may  be 
quite  a  man  —  some  men  are  dunces  all 
their  lives.  He  played  at  Churnborough 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  new  organ  here  and  how  ill 
Miss  Beaton  was  (and  how  badly  you 
played),  he  offered  to  come  over  every 
Sunday  till  Miss  Beaton  was  better.  The 
lady  who  told  me  had  been  in  the  church  ; 
she  had  seen  the  back  of  his  head  with 
her  own  eyes,  and  said  he  was  quite  good- 
looking." 

The  accuracy  of  this  testimony  did  not 
affect  May  James  deeply.  "  Is  he  a  gen- 
tleman?" she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  He  is  half  French  and  half  English," 
said  Miss  Ball  dubiously,  as  if  she  did  not 
know  in  what  sort  of  rank  the  combination 
might  result.  "  Nobody  here  knows  much 
about  him;  he  has  only  lately  come.  I 
wonder  where  he  will  lunch  ?  It's  hungry 
work  playing  through  the  morning  service  ; 
I  know  Miss  Beaton  found  it  so;  I  asked 
her  in  once  afterwards,  and  she  polished 
off  three  parts  of  my  rabbit." 

"At  the  vicarage,  I  suppose." 

"  But  they  go  to  Switzerland  on  Thurs- 
day. He  can't  possibly  lunch  at  Mr. 
Ford's  lodgings — an  egg  and  a  piece  of 
tinned  tongue;  and  Churnborough  is  too 
far  for  him  to  get  back  to  Passmore's.  I 
quite  wish  I  wasn't  a  lone  female,  I  should 
ask  him  myself.  But  I  suppose  I  should 
be  drummed  out  of  the  parish  for  that  ?  " 

"  Egypt  would  chaperon  you,"  said  May  ; 
"  I  dare  say  the  Hall  people  will  want 
him." 

"  Too  far  the  other  side,  and  you  know 
how  seldom  they  come.  Now  I  thought 
that  you,  as  you  have  your  father  always 
at  home,  might  have  given  the  poor  young 
man  a  morsel.  You  sit  so  near  the  chan- 
cel, and  I  would  have  looked  in  to  join 
you  myself.  Your  Sunday  joint  is  always 
more  than  enough  for  four." 

"You  know  how  papa  hates  strangers," 
said  May  quickly,  influenced  more  by 
Miss  Ball's  implied  invitation  of  herself 
than  by  anything  else.  ("  Miss  Ball's 
chatter  absolutely  stultifies  digestion,"  her 
father  had  said  to  her  once.  "  If  you  must 
feed  her  at  my  table,  give  me  a  bone  on 
the  mat,  and  let  her  dog  have  my  seat"  — 
a  request,  the  humility  of  which  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  literal  but  hyperbolical.) 
Paul  Ball  knew  well  enough  where  she 
was  not  wanted,  and   the  advent  of  tea 
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turned  her   thoughts   in   other  channels  ; 
she  fell  to  work  upon  her  favorite  meal. 

"Nicely  you  have  these  buns  done," 
she  said  presently  ;  "toasted  and  split;  I 
think  I  could  eat  another,  and  Egypt 
(wake  her  up  gently)  shall  have  the  smaller 
half."  Egypt  was  wide  awake  already, 
and  made  short  work  of  Paul  Ball's  bun 
for  her,  so  that  her  mistress  did  not  see 
how  May's  thoughts  had  flown  back  to 
that  choking  morsel  she  had  been  engaged 
upon  at  Windsor  when  she  had  heard  the 
prophecy  of  her  "  blowsy  "  future. 

In  that  moment  her  mind  was  made  up 
that  she  would  invite  Matthew  de  Nismes 
to  Woodshot  Lodge  if  an  opportunity 
should  occur.  It  need  not  be  difficult ; 
she  had  entertained  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
Passmore's  boys  ere  now.  Indeed,  she 
dimly  remembered  one  of  them  —  a  mature 
army  student — making  a  sort  of  attempt 
to  embark  in  a  flirtation  with  her  years 
ago.  But  she  had  not  much  recollection 
of  such  things  ;  they  seemed  to  her  rather 
absurd  and  ugly.  Now  she  would  perhaps 
regard  them  with  altered  eyes ;  she  cast 
about  considering  how  she  could  get  her 
father  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  (the 
invitation  must  somehow  come  from  him), 
and  considered  it  to  a  mild  accompaniment 
from  Miss  Paul  Ball,  of  "Was 'em  then 
an  own  Poggins,  and  did  it  take  its  bit  of 
bun-bun  like  a  lady,  and  did  it  want  its 
milk  in  mamma's  saucer,  and  did  it  say  it 
was  getting  a  chill  on  the  grass,  and  did  it 
think  it  must  go  home  to  beddy-by-bye 
and  warm  its  nosey-pose?" 

Herein  Paul  signified  that  she  had  sat 
out  long  enough,  and  had  enough  tea,  and 
—  incidentally  —  that  another  old  maid 
was  coming  to  see  her  at  Nile  Cottage,  as 
she  had  lately  taken  to  calling  her  small 
domain  ;  and  between  the  two  of  them 
young  Matthew  de  Nismes  would  be 
nicely  canvassed  and  his  future  cut  and 
dried. 

"Are  you  going  away  at  all  this  au- 
tumn ?  "  said  May,  as  Miss  Ball  rose  to  go. 

"Visits,"  said  Paul  Ball,  with  a  little 
sharp  nod,  "not  for  my  own  sake;  you 
know  I  never  want  to  go  —  almost  as  great 
a  fossil  as  you,  dear  May  —  but  just  for 
Egypt's  health,  she  requires  change,  and 
there  are  half-a-dozen  houses  I  can  take 
her  to.  Your  old  friend  Lady  Helford's 
is  in  the  list  too,  now  that  poor  dear 
Dandy  is  mercifully  removed.  Think  if 
I'd  had  pug  grandchildren  !  But  now  I 
shall  spend  the  greater  part  of  September 
with  her." 

May  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the  little 
dog,  and  wondered  if  Egypt  would  regret 
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Dandy's  demise  at  Helfordsleigh  (one  of 
the  few  houses  at  which  she  herself  had 
been  allowed  to  visit),  or  whether  she  too 
meant  to  abide  in  single  blessedness. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  stooping  agaic 
from  Paul  Ball's  kiss,  in  the  familiar  ma- 
noeuvre. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Paul  Ball,  kissing  the 
empty  air,  and  taking  up  her  burden  of 
"  And  did  'em  wag  'em's  precious  tail,  and 
did  'em  come  with  ma  ?"  The  girl's  eyes 
followed  the  old  lady  and  her  dog  across 
the  lawn,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of 
either. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
"  SUNDAY  WORSHIP." 

It  all  arranged  itself,  for  a  wonder, 
easily  enough,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
May  and  her  father  caught  themselves 
listening  more  to  the  organ  than  to  the 
singing,  though  the  Woodshot  choir  did 
its  best  to  impress  the  new-comer.  Mat- 
thew himself  was  out  of  sight  from  Miss 
James's  pew,  though  he  was  full  in  view 
of  Miss  Ball's,  who  eyed  him  through  her 
glass  from  time  to  time.  The  back  of  his 
head,  which  of  course  was  all  she  could 
see,  fully  bore  out  her  Churnborough 
friend's  description  ;  it  was  neatly  set  on 
his  shoulders,  and  the  hair  was  dark  and 
thick  and  smooth.  "Nothing  unpleas- 
antly foreign  about  the  young  man,  at  all 
events,"  thought  Paul  Ball.  She  regretted 
the  Lodge  joint,  but  congratulated  herself 
on  her  undiminished  portion  of  cold  rab- 
bit pie,  and  she  had  always  little  Egypt's 
company. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  Woodshot, 
unappreciative  though  its  rustics  were. 
Years  after,  when  Matthew  de  Nismes 
was  a  famous  composer,  he  could  remem- 
ber a  sense  of  the  stupidity  of  both  choir 
and  congregation,  which  beat  itself  into 
that  impassive  head  of  his  as  he  bowed  it 
over  the  keys  —  not  so  much  to  heed  his 
own  music  as  to  lose  the  Woodshot  sing- 
ing 1  And  Woodshot  congregation,  for 
its  part,  retained  a  vague  remembrance  of 
having  heard  something  very  fine  and  un- 
usual during  that  morning  and  on  the  Sun- 
daj's  that  followed. 

May  was  not  musical,  but  she  had 
played  the  organ  enough  to  know  its  capa- 
bilities, and  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
amusement  that  she  heard  the  difficulties 
she  had  never  dared  to  tackle  brought  into 
constant  play  —  such  alternations  of  choir 
organ  and  swell,  such  pedal  passages  while 
the  hands  held  the  chords.  The  organist 
was   masterful ;   she  began  to  wish  that 
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she  had  seen  him  before  determining  to 
ask  him  to  luncheon  —  perhaps  he  might 
refuse  to  come  ?  But  her  father,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Passmore  for  many  years,  had 
said  that  he  would  ask  him,  and  she  could 
not  now  go  back  from  her  request ; 
luncheon,  too,  had  been  altered  a  little. 
There  was  a  dish  she  had  helped  the  cook 
to  make  herself. 

He  did  not  refuse.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  service,  he  looked  up  from  the 
keys  he  was  hardly  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
James  standing  in  the  organ  loft.  His 
playing  generally  brought  somebody 
there  ;  if  he  had  wondered  at  all,  he  would 
only  have  wondered  that  it  was  not  (musi- 
cally speaking)  somebody  more  intelligent 
than  Mr.  James.  But  he  did  not  wonder 
much  when  he  had  been  playing;  he, was 
always  then  built  in  by  a  sort  of  wall  — 
part  sound,  part  strenuous  endeavor  —  for 
many  minutes.  Young  Matthew!  as  he 
stared  at  Mr.  James  with  half-opened  lips 
and  wide-opened  but  unspeculative  eyes, 
that  trim  gentleman  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
fresh  from  his  Sunday  tonic,  thought  he 
looked  rather  wild  and  silly,  and  wondered 
if  he  ought  to  speak  to  him  in  French  or 
in  a  chanting  tone.  But  Mr.  James  had 
set  himself  a  task,  and  whenever  he  had 
set  himself  a  task  he  accomplished  it  (pro- 
vided it  was  nothing  that  troubled  or  hurt 
him),  for  the  sake  of  his  own  rest  at  nights. 
He  accomplished  Matthew's  invitation 
and  Matthew  accepted  it,  as  if  he  had 
never  had  a  choice  about  it.  He  would 
have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
squire  or  the  village  grocer  quite  as  read- 
/ly  ;  he  was  really  thinking  that  he  would 
like  to  stay  in  Woodshot  for  some  hours 
of  the  afternoon  and  get  this  fine  organ  all 
to  himself  in  a  church  emptied  of  coughs 
and  pattering  feet.  He  was  aware  of  some 
vast  fabric  in  his  brain  he  might  upbuild 
in  music.  He  was  still  thinking  this,  so 
far  as  he  couM  be  said  to  be  thinking  any- 
thing, when  Mr.  James  presented  him  to 
his  daughter  May.  He  looked  at  her 
with  unconscious  pleasure,  but  his  brown 
eyes,  full  of  dreams,  had  not  become  ex- 
pressive yet. 

As  they  walked  across  the  fields  to  the 
Lodge,  it  was  May  whose  gaze  —  under 
her  veil — was  earnest.  Somehow  or 
other  the  advent  of  this  young  man  meant 
much  for  her.  He  was  older  than  she  had 
dared  to  hope  —  five-and-twenty  at  least  — 
and  his  gravity  gave  him  more  than  his 
Tears.  He  was  tall,  too,  and  he  had  a 
handsome  face,  pale,  rather  d'\stinguished  ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  judged  by  the  Berk- 
shire or  Hampshire  stacdwri      Miss  Paul 


Ball  would  neither  have  suspected  him  of 
"going  to  stand  for  the  county,"  or  have 
dubbed  him  "  Aldershot,"  as  she  dubbed 
—  rightly  for  the  most  part — the  few 
well-set-up,  soldierly-looking  men  that  had 
been  known  to  find  their  way  to  Wood- 
shot  Church  on  Sundays,  and  that  she 
had  seen  at  the  afternoon  service  in  Farn- 
borough  Mausoleum.  It  all  depended, 
thought  May  quietly,  what  was  there  be- 
hind this  impassive  face?  What  were 
the  man's  brains  worth? 

But  she  could  not  repress  a  touch  of 
contempt  at  his  seeming  so  benighted 
after  playing  the  church  organ  for  a  few 
uncontrolled  moments  after  service.  If 
it  was  not  weakness  which  he  showed, 
perhaps  it  was  affectation,  which  was 
worse.  Meantime,  though  silenter  than 
he,  she  began  to  feel  like  a  wave  against 
a  rock  as  the  tide  rises.  When  she  went 
up-stairs  to  take  ofl  her  hat,  she  looked  at 
herself  carefully  in  the  glass  ;  she  wished 
to  be  approved,  she  was  conscious  of  an 
effort  for  some  concession,  the  desire  to 
win. 

Matthew  de  Nismes  explained  himself 
a  little  at  luncheon ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
answered  all  her  father's  questions,  which 
became  gradually  more  deferential.  It 
was  curious  to  hear  the  change  in  Mr. 
James's  tone  when  the  curt  "Are  you 
going  to  be  long  at  Passmore's?"  was 
responded  to  by  a  languid  "  No,"  and  she 
could  gradually  glean  that  Matthew  was 
only  at  Churnborough  for  a  few  weeks,  on 
a  sort  of  independent  visit  to  his  English 
friends,  and  in  no  sense  a  pupil. 

"  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  there?" 
was  the  next  question,  which  was  certainly 
the  very  last  Mr.  James  would  have  asked 
one  of  Passmore's  boys.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

"  I  like  the  English  country,"  said  Mat- 
thew ;  "  I  have  a  cart  and  a  pony,  besides 
my  piano  —  a  very  tolerable  Pleyel.  What 
pianos  do  you  care  for.  Miss  James  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  question  he  had  put  to 
her,  and  she  felt  he  did  so  because  she 
had  been  watching  him  intently.  The 
conviction  of  this  made  her  fair,  honest 
face  flush  as  she  answered,  "  Oh  !  I  know 
very  little  about  pianos  ;  carts  and  ponies 
are  more  in  my  line"  —  a  reply  which 
made  her  father  sigh  audibly,  though  he 
would  never  have  let  her  practise  if  she 
had  been  the  greatest  musical  enthusiast 
in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rather  encouraged 
her  fancy  for  a  pony-cart,  because  it  took 
her  out  of  his  way  and  kept  the  house 
quiet.  "  She's  off  at  last,"  he  would  saj 
and  then,  probably,  go  out  himself. 


In  her  simple  fashion  May  went  on 
studying  Matthew  as  the  meal  progressed  ; 
she  rather  disliked  him,  he  offended  her 
in  many  infinitesimal  ways  —  he  did  not 
eat  enough,  he  did  not  care,  apparently, 
for  what  he  did  eat  —  did  not  notice  it, 
and  once — it  was  during  the  course  she 
had  helped  to  make  —  finding  himself 
slower  than  her  father  had  been,  he  put 
down  his  knife  and  fork  absently  and  let 
his  plate  be  taken  from  him.  When,  just 
after  this,  he  commented  upon  the  note  a 
bird  was  singing  outside,  with  a  momen- 
tary smile  which  lighted  up  his  handsome 
face,  she  felt  she  could  have  boxed  his 
ears.  Food  was  food ;  May  was  far  too 
healthy  not  to  like  good  food  herself ; 
certainly  they  talked  about  it  too  much  at 
Woodshot.  Her  father  suspected  every 
dainty  she  contrived;  her  intimates  — 
like  Miss  Paul  Ball  —  besought  receipts, 
appraised,  enjoyed.  It  was  all  in  extreme, 
but  surely  there  was  a  middle  way  between 
their  analysis  and  this  complete  disregard. 
At  least,  if  he  was  sane  and  well,  he  might 
have  eaten  his  luncheon  like  a  man  ;  she 
had  not  tried  to  poison  him.  She  liked 
him  a  thought  better  when  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  coffee  and  cigarette  in  the  gar- 
den ;  she  began  to  feel  motherly  towards 
him,  as  if  she  could  have  said,  "There, 
you  see  you  are  all  right  now  !  You  did 
want  your  luncheon,  after  all"  —  not  un- 
derstanding, however,  that  it  was  the 
calming  of  his  nerves  by  food  after  the 
music's  excitation  which  was  making  him 
more  adaptable,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  tem- 
porarily assimilated  to  her  own  stupidity 
—  for  the  moment  less  worthy  than  him- 
self. 

His  was  the  very  first  artistic  nature 
with  which  she  had  been  brought  into 
contact  during  all  her  life.  She  could  not 
but  perceive  how  keen  his  senses  were, 
how  easily  his  nerves  were  soothed  and 
jarred.  When  he  said  to  her  that  the  gar- 
den smelt  of  all  sorts  of  sweet  things,  she 
said  "  Yes,"  and  took  it  for  a  generaliza- 
tion;  but  when  he  went  on  to  say  —  and 
this  while  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to 
the  orchard  —  "I  can  smell  heliotrope, 
honeysuckle,  and  ripe  apples,"  she  felt 
that  she  could  no  longer  attribute  his 
carelessness  at  luncheon  to  a  want  of  dis- 
criminating taste. 

"  It  is  really  like  a  beautiful  chord  of 
music,"  he  added,  turning  to  her  —  only 
because  she  was  a  woman,  and  women 
generally  understood  those  things  quicker 
than  men  —  "the  honeysuckle  sharpness, 
the  heliotrope  sweetness,  and  the  apple 
warmth," 
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She  envied  him  for  perceiving  all  this, 
but  jumped  off  at  a  tangent  and  said  :  — 

"Ob,  I  can  smell  nothing  but  coffee" 
—  and  this  did  not  seem  to  shock  him  as 
she  had  half  meant  and  half  feared  that 
it  should. 

Because  he  had  no  affectation,  because 
he  was  simple  —  not  less  simple  than  May 
was,  but  more  highly  strung  —  it  struck 
him  as  natural  that  if  she  smelt  coffee 
above  the  flower  scent  she  should  say  so. 
Why  should  she  pose  to.  be  refined  when 
his  refinement  had  been  purely  natural? 

"  I  always  smell  the  water  that  vegeta- 
bles have  been  boiled  in,  after  luncheon 
here,"  said  Mr.  James,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  delicacy  of  perception. 

"Anything  else.?"  said  May  sharply, 
with  an  acerbity  she  rarely  used  to  her 
father.  "  Does  any  one  smell  drainage  or 
bad  fish  .?  " 

Then  Matthew  laughed  —  laughed 
heartily,  so  that  May  laughed  too  ;  laughed 
good-naturedly,  so  that  even  her  father 
smiled,  though  his  smile  was  more  like  a 
grimace, 

"Ah,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  laugh," 
said  Mr.  James,  "  but  my  health  makes 
me  sensitive.  I  can  hear  a  pig  being 
killed  three  miles  off  sometimes." 

Matthew,  however,  was  not  attending 
now,  he  was  looking  at  May  (who  was  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  her  temper),  and  think- 
ing that  she  was  very  quick  and  bright. 
She  had,  in  fact,  realized  in  words  the 
impatience  which  Mr.  James  had  made 
him  feel.  The  pair  unconsciously  were 
acting  on  each  other,  for  May  had  ex- 
pressed herself  more  sharply  than  usual, 
having  felt  the  ugliness  of  her  father's 
remark,  not  as  it  struck  her  but.  as  it 
might  strike  Matthew.  There  was  a  sort 
of  sudden  little  link  between  them,  which 
made  it  easier  for  her  to  say,  "  I  am  sure 
Mr..de  Nismes  will  not  mind  your  going 
to  lie  down,  papa,  as  you  don't  venture 
upon  coffee." 

Matthew  bowed  and  rose  from  his  gar- 
den chair. 

"  I  ought  to  take  my  leave,"  he  said. 

"  Please  don't,"  said  May,  "  I  always 
sit  here  all  the  afternoon;  I  am  too  in- 
competent to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school; 
I  bribed  the  boys  to  learn  their  texts  with 
apples ;  they  learned  them  so  well ;  but 
when  I  was  forbidden  to  bribe  them,  I 
found  I  had  no  didactic  gift  whatever,  so 
I  stay  at  home."  And  Mr.  James,  too, 
pressed  the  young  man  to  stay,  more  be- 
cause he  was  sleepy  than  because  he 
wished  to  see  him  again.  He  did  not  like 
to  think  that  his  going  away  to  rest  a  bit 
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should  bring  the  visit  to  a  close.  That 
would  make  him  look  selfish,  and  Mr. 
James  disliked  to  look  selfish  ;  he  hu- 
mored his  conscience  as  much  as  his 
digestion,  and  both  required  flattery. 

And  so  Matthew  stayed.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  there  is  any  real  difference 
in  the  qualities  of  Sunday  afternoon  and 
week-days,  but  people  like  May  and  Mat- 
thew, who  have  borne  the  experiences  of 
Sunday  morning,  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  so.  They  were  both  in  an  un- 
usual frame  of  mind.  May  was  at  rest 
untired  and  after  the  enforced  stillness  of 
church  ;  Matthew  was  at  rest  also,  but 
quite  worn  out  with  his  long  walk  and  the 
long  morning  service.  And  to  both  of 
them  it  was  new  to  be  left  alone  with  an- 
other just  at  the  moment  when  common- 
place topics  were  exhausted,  and  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

It  was  true  that  Matthew  had  much  to 
tell  that  was  new  to  May,  but  he  did  not 
trouble  to  tell  it,  and  to  what  he  did  say 
she  did  not  listen  as  attentively  as  she  had 
done  when  her  father  was  by.  The  need 
of  softening  down  possible  jars  seemed  to 
have  been  removed  with  the  interrupter. 
Now  she  let  herself  study  Matthew  as  she 
had  never  studied  any  man  before.  Her 
still  gaze  magnetized  hira  ;  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  go  — and  they  both  put  down  her 
inattention  and  his  inaction  to  Sunday 
afternoon  !  Meantime  her  thoughts  went 
racing  through  her  brain  ;  how  would  it 
be  if  it  was  like  this  always  ?  If  this  was 
normal  —  not  abnormal  —  Sunday  after- 
noon ?  If  Matthew  was  installed  at  Wood- 
shot,  and  had  brought  his  Pleyel  piano 
over  from  Churnborough  for  a  perma- 
nence ?  If  she  was  May  de  Nismes  ?  If 
he  was  going  to  be  there  at  dinner  as  well 
as  at  luncheon  ?  and  then  at  breakfast  the 
next  day?  Not  amiss;  she  liked  his  un- 
obtrusive manner ;  he  would  not  bore  her ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  hint  of  re^ 
served  force  about  hira  that  interested 
her.  May's  long  and  independent  girl- 
hood had  made  her  in  some  ways  un- 
womanly;  she  was  like  a  young  man,  in 
wanting  very  much  to  be  allowed  to  find 
things  out  for  herself,  in  disliking  to  be 
taught  or  told.  The  curiosity  that  he  ex- 
cited, the  want  of  interest  he  showed  — 
these  were  elements  of  his  charm  for  her. 

He  sat  still,  and  she  had  leisure  to  no- 
tice him  ;  it  became  as  much  as  she  could 
do  not  to  ask  him  whether  there  was  a 
portrait  in  that  locket  on  his  chain,  and 
who  had  given  him  the  ring  he  wore  on 
his  left  hand.  If  he  had  been  a  doll,  a 
plaything,  she  would  have  looked  ■  more 


nearly  at  the  locket  and  the  ring ;  and, 
indeed,  he  was  little  more  to  her  as  yet; 
he  filled  a  place  upon  the  lawn,  she  liked 
him  to  be  there;  after  a  while,  no  doubt, 
she  would  put  him  by,  as  she  had  done 
her  other  toys,  and  forget  him. 

The  church  clock,  chiming  the  half 
hours  across  the  meadow,  chimed  four 
before  he  moved  to  go,  and  then  a  maid 
came  out  from  the  drawing-room  window 
to  ask  if  she  should  bring  some  tea  into 
the  garden.  May  went  to  evening  service 
sometimes,  and  when  she  did  so  altered 
the  hour  of  her  afternoon  tea,  which  she 
always  enjoyed. 

"  Is  it  really  tea  time?  "said  Matthew 
then,  and  finally  rose  to  go.  May  did  not 
rise;  she  sat  looking  at  him,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  wish  that  he  would  relax  a 
little  ;  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  doll 
could  speak  something  more  than  stereo- 
typed words. 

"  Do  stay  !  "  she  said  ;  "  tea  time  is  any 
time  here  ;  we  can  have  tea  before  you 
go,  and  then  you  can  have  the  hour's  prac- 
tice you  wish  for  before  evening  service, 
if  really  you  are  kind  enough  to  play  this 
evening  too." 

"  I  will  certainly  play,"  he  answered ; 
"  there  is  a  sort  of  supper  on  Sundays  at 
Mr.  Passmore's  ;  I  can  get  back  to  Churn- 
borough  in  time  for  that ;  I  am  never  tired 
of  playing  the  organ,  and  I  will  play  that 
'Rdverie'  of  Wely's  after  the  service, 
that  you  say  you  like  so  much  ;  but  I  will 
not  stay  for  tea;  I  do  not  like  tea.  And 
you  will  have  all  Woodshot  coming  here, 
I  know." 

"Nobody  but  Paul  Ball,"  said  May, 
with  a  little  smile,  forgetting  that  he  did 
not  know  all  the  nicknames  of  the  parish  ; 
forgetting,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  only  conscious  that  she  wished  him  to 
remain.  The  lines  of  his  dress,  the  fact 
of  his  presence,  were  delightful  to  her. 
Why  should  he  bother  about  that  stupid 
organ  ?  " 

"  But  perhaps  you  would  as  lief  be  go- 
ing because  of  that  ?  "  she  added.  "  Paul 
Ball  always  comes  to  tea  on  Sundays." 

"  And  will  like,  no  doubt,  to  find  you,  as 
usual,  alone,"  said  Matthew,  polite  but 
ignorant. 

May  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
discuss  what  Paul  Ball  liked  or  did  not 
like.  "You  will  be  here  next  Sunday," 
she  said,  "and  I  hope  you  will  lunch  with 
us  again.  You  must  not  look  upon  it  as 
an  invitation  to  be  specially  accepted; 
only  come  if  you  can,  and  if  you  are  not 
lunching  elsewhere." 

She  felt  that  she  might  say  as  much  as 
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this  ;  the  young  man  was  no  sort  of  trouble 
to  her,  and  her  father  did  not  put  himself 
out  for  him  —  that  was  clear.  But  such 
an  invitation  was  not  customary  from 
Woodshot  Lodge,  and  she  expected  it  to 
be  accepted  with  some  show  of  pleasure, 
if  not  with  the  effusion  that  Miss  Ball 
would  have  shown  —  effusion  which  in  her 
case  would  have  been  accentuated  by  sur- 
prise. Indeed,  she  recollected  afterwards 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep  her 
voice  wholly  without  a  shade  of  patronage. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  naturally,  in  just 
the  easy  tone  she  had  affected  ;  "  if  no 
one  else  invites  me,  I  will  certainly  tres- 
pass here  ;  you  have  made  me  so  welcome, 
and  made  me  feel  so  much  at  home.  I 
will  leave  my  card  in  the  hall  for  Mr. 
James,  who  hardly  knows  my  name  as 
yet,  in  case  you  wish  to  put  me  off." 

May  did  not  answer;  she  began  to  feel 
rebellious,  she  wanted  him  to  ask  her  to 
go  with  him  to  the  church,  she  wanted 
him  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  which  it  was 
most  improbable  that  he  would  dream  of 
doing.  And  she  disliked  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  wanted  to  impress  him. 

He  made  a  little  bow,  half  shy,  half 
graceful,  and  held  out  his  hand;  she 
looked  at  it  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  still 
sitting  there,  and  viciously  longed  to  slap 
it  —  this,  also,  she  recollected  afterwards. 
Then  her  manners  came  quickly  back  to 
her ;  she  stood  up  in  a  pretty,  girlish  way, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  kindly. 

"  I  shall  be  in  church  this  evening," she 
said,  "  so  it  is  not  good-bye."  She  lin- 
gered over  this  leave-taking;  she  could 
not  have  said  quite  why ;  she  did  not  want 
to  be  alone. 

^^Au  revoir^  then  !"  said  Matthew,  and 
in  that  instant  went. 

He  had  to  go  through  the  drawing-room 
to  get  his  hat,  which  was  in  the  hall. 
After  a  minute,  and  without  any  previous 
intention  of  going,  May  followed  him 
slowly.  Then  she  passed  from  the  draw- 
ing-room into  the  hall;  he  was  gone;  his 
card  was  on  the  hall  table  —  "Vicomte 
Matthieu  de  Nismes." 

She  leaned  both  hands  on  the  table  and 
stood  over  the  card,  looking  down  at  it, 
deep  in  thought.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
heard  Paul  Ball's  bell. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
"  WEEK-DAY  WOOING." 

He  came  again  the  next  Sunday,  and 
the  next;  and  by  that  time  the  Sunday 
luncheons,  having  become  an  institution, 
did  not  count.     Matthew  and  May  began 


to  make  other  plans  for  meeting,  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Woodshot  Village  accus- 
tomed itself  as  usual ;  the  vicar  was 
abroad,  the  curate  was  in  a  lodging;  the 
"young  French  gentleman  "  came  to  play 
the  organ  on  Sundays,  and  Mr.  James 
gave  him  his  luncheon.  Miss  Paul  Ball 
was  away  with  little  Egypt,  on  a  round  of 
visits,  and  there  were  no  tongues  to  silence 
or  idle  fancies  to  conciliate.  It  was,  to 
say  the  truth,  not  Matthew,  but  May,  who 
made  the  plans  for  other  meetings.  But 
they  were  plans,  "  my  dear  "  —  she  would 
say  to  herself,  before  the  glass,  turning 
down  the  corners  of  her  lovely  mouth  in 
imitation  of  Paul  Ball  —  "  which  any  lady 
might  have  made !" 

Music  gave  her  many  an  excuse  ;  there 
were  several  churches  between  Woodshot 
and  Churnborough  where  the  organs  were 
well  worth  a  trial.  It  was  not  a  country 
neighborhood,  but  that  summer  solitude, 
a  fashionable  winter  place,  deserted  in 
August  more  completely  than  the  country 
would  have  been  at  a  greater  distance 
from  London.  The  parishes  were  rich, 
and  no  congregation  liked  to  feel  that  it 
was  outdone  by  the  next  in  the  appoint 
ments  of  its  church. 

It  became  a  familiar  sensation  to  Miss 
James  to  drive  her  pony-carriage  through 
the  hay,  and  tether  it  at  some  little  stile 
close  to  a  field  of  wheat  or  barley  near  the 
churchyard  gate  ;  to  cross  the  sunny  space 
and  enter  the  cool  porch,  where  the  sound 
of  Matthew's  music  never  failed  to  greet 
her.  She  would  walk  up  the  empty  aisle 
and  into  the  organ  loft,  with  her  welcome 
assured,  she  felt  —  or  chose  to  feel  — 
although  her  friend  did  not  stop  playing 
when  she  came.  If  he  felt  anything 
about  her  coming,  it  was  just  that  she 
brought  in  the  freshness  of  the  afternoon, 
the  savor  of  the  banks  all  made  of  broom, 
bracken,  rhododendron,  and  laurel,  car- 
peted with  heather  —  gold  stars  of  wild 
flowers  darting  out  on  long  stalks  about  it 
all  like  butterflies.  Slim,  calm,  and  young, 
Matthew  de  Nismes  would  sit  and  un- 
ravel the  mazes  of  Bach,  and  she,  not 
understanding  and  yet  charmed,  would 
listen,  standing  by  his  side,  sweet  of  the 
heather  or  the  wild  flowers,  and  never 
thinking  of  Bach  at  all. 

And  one  day,  when,  indeed,  he  had 
been  more  than  ordinarily  irresponsive, 
and  she  had  to  return  to  tea  without  hav- 
ing interchanged  with  him  more  than  the 
simplest  words  —  as  she  loosened  the 
pony  and  prepared  to  drive  back  to  Wood- 
shot —  from  the  keen  chagrin  she  felt 
that  he  had  not  risen  to  escort  her  to  the 
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feelings 

;  she  got  to   be  contented  with  her 
She   got   to  follow   him   with  her 


church  door  as  she  waved  him  a  sign 
that  she  was  going,  she  got  to  be  afraid  — 
no  1  to  be  glad  — no  !  neither,  just  to  be 
j/^r^  that  she  cared  greatly  for  him.  She 
felt  her  cheek  flush  in  the  afternoon  air ; 
she  longed  that  he  should  be  going  to 
follow  her  to  Woodshot,  instead  of  to  walk 
back  to  Churnborough.  What  was  the 
garden  without  him  ?  And  the  roses  at 
their  best ! 

"  With  all  the  other  pupils  away,  what 
can  he  find  at  Passmore's  ?  Why  does  he 
stay  in  these  parts  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he 
can  stay  — for  me  ?  " 

But  she  flicked  the  pony  with  her  whip 
and  banished  the  thought,  knowing  that 

—  possible  or  not  possible  —  it  was  not 
yet  true.     She  did  not  wish  it  to  be  true. 
She   did    not   wonder   what   his 
were 
own. 

thoughts,  but  she  never  wished  to  alter 
his ;  he  became  her  occupation,  her  pur- 
suit. And,  strange  to  say,  she  never  had 
the  slightest  wish  to  go  away  with  him 
and  share  his  life,  only  to  bring  him  into 
hers.  For  she  had  lived  so  long  at  Wood- 
shot  she  could  hardly  imagine  herself 
placed  elsewhere.  She  often  pondered 
whether  he  could  be  contented  with  the 
life  she  led  — it  was  orderly,  unvaried  ;  he 
seemed  to  like  monotony;  it  had  never 
held  much  of  which  she  was  ashamed. 
She  constantly  reviewed  her  life  as  a  man 
reviews  his  life  when  thinking  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  woman  he  loves ;  was  it 
sufficient?  was  it  honorable?  She  hol- 
lowed out  her  heart  to  hold  a  great  love, 
and  then — out  of  the  fount  of  her  own 
feeling  —  she  set  to  work  and  filled  it  to 
the  brim.  And  it  was  "  Matthew  "  stood 
for  symbol  of  it  all.  He  was  the  excuse 
for  her  own  selfishness  to  herself.  She 
was  not  conceited ;  she  never  said,  "  I 
have  a  lover;  "she  only  said,  "At  last  I 
love."  She  felt  that  she  had  gained  an 
added  sense,  and  said  it  thankfully. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  sane,  dull  passion  — 
it  had  none  of  the  sweet  madness  and  sur- 
prise of  life  ;  but  then  her  life  was  sane 
and  dull ;  and  this  sufficed  her.  Matthew 
was  so  quiet,  so  stupid,  so  absorbed  in  his 
music  and  in  some  business  that  had 
brought  him  to  England,  that  he  never 
contradicted  her  fancies  even  in  her  own 
heart.  He  was  always  gentle,  reserved, 
kind  —  a  man  of  taste  in  whom  she  might 
keep  confidence.     The  pleasure  of  caring 

—  for  love  rather  than  for  him  —  in  this 
untroubled,  satisfactory  un-jealous  way, 
made  her  very  happy,  and  very  beautiful  in 
her  great  happiness.     Nothing  vexed  her. 


nothing  spoiled  her  sleep  ;  she  walked  on 
air.  Her  hair  seemed  to  have  fresh  gloss 
and  gold  in  its  brown  curls,  her  eyes  to  be 
purer  in  their  candid  glance,  her  cheeks 
to  be  fairer,  and  her  lips  more  sweet  and 
soft ;  she  really  seemed  to  glide  without 
effort  on  her  way  through  the  world,  to  be 
untiring,  to  breathe  always  evenly,  as  if 
her  life  were  just  a  wave  in  June.  Her 
voice  got  a  new  tone. 

And  one  day  Matthew  noticed  this ; 
they  were  walking  down  a  churchyard 
together  to  the  pony  carriage.  The  air 
smelt  of  limes  and  hay.  He  was  tired 
with  playing,  and  his  hands  were  full  of 
music  books.  As  they  came  to  a  gate  he 
began  to  shift  the  books  laboriously  from 
one  arm  to  another,  to  get  his  fingers  free 
for  the  latch,  when,  "Oh  !  let  me  undo  the 
gate  !  "  she  said,  leaning  forward,  almost 
brushing  his  shoulder  with  her  muslin 
dress,  like  a  white  bird.  Her  accents  lin- 
gered in  his  brain  and  dispossessed  the 
music;  they  were  so  intensely  sweet  and 
new.  And  from  that  moment  he  regarded 
her  afresh. 

The  fact  was  that,  although  he  had  not 
said  a  single  word  upon  the  subject  to  any 
human  creature,  Matthew  de  Nismes  had 
been  sent  to  England  expressly  to  find 
himself  a  wife.  His  mother,  an  English- 
woman, had  made  an  unhappy  marriage  ; 
she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
lived  in  a  French  country  house  with  her 
son.  She  lived  abroad,  because  her  house 
was  abroad,  and  she  was  a  sensitive 
woman  who  disliked  English  curiosity. 
But  she  hated  certain  French  qualities  — 
or  habits  rather  —  worse  even  than  she 
hated  that;  and  she  had  therefore  Angli- 
cized her  son  as  much  as  possible,  always 
speaking  English  with  him,  and  keeping 
even  to  the  English  spelling  of  his  name 
—  a  name  of  her  own  family.  -She  had 
been  wretched  with  a  French  husband, 
Matthew  must  be  happy  with  an  English 
wife.  Mrs.  Passmore  and  Madame  de 
Nismes  had  been  old  schoolfellows,  and  to 
Mrs.  Passmore's  care  Matthew  was  con- 
signed till  he  should  feel  at  home  in  En- 
gland. Many  young  men  would  have  set 
to  work  at  once  to  go  into  society  and 
look  about  them;  but  Matthew's  charac- 
teristic was  leisureliness ;  he  had  some- 
thing of  his  mother's  shrinking  and  his 
father's  laissez-faire.  He  did  not  partic- 
ularly want  to  get  married,  and  was  rather 
pleased  to  find  the  sea  between  himself 
and  his  anxious  mother,  and  the  frequent 
discussions  of  the  topic  thereby  stayed 
for  a  time.  He  had  never  been  in  love. 
But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  he  was  more 


than  entitled  —  almost  bound  —  to  select 
a  wife.  As  one  is  apt  to  do  with  a  duty, 
he  tried  to  ignore  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible this  real  reason  of  his  being  in  En- 
gland; and  the  incidental  fact,  that  he  was 
there,  was  pleasant  to  him.  He  pretended 
duties,  concerts,  health  —  not  to  others, 
for  he  spoke  very  little  to  any  one  —  but 
to  himself;  he  kept  on  saying,  "Next 
season." 

Mrs.  Passmore  was  a  busy,  motherly 
woman,  used  to  having  young  men  about 
her,  and  well  aware  that  they  will  go  their 
own  way  the  more  if  you  try  to  take  them 
your  way.  In  her  capacity  of  wife  to  an 
army  tutor,  she  had  experienced  various 
surprises,  and  being  sensible  and  shrewd, 
she  had  arrived  at  certain  generalizations. 
She  liked  Matthew,  though  she  thought 
him  rather  tame,  and  she  liked  a  great 
many  young  ladies  in  her  neighborhood. 
I^  was  a  good  neighborhood,  and  she  just 
let  Matthew  loose  in  it  without  any  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  "for- 
eign pupil."  She  did  not  talk  about  "  the 
young  vicomte  ;  "  he  was  not  rich,  and  the 
wrong  people  would  be  sure  to  make  a  set 
at  him,  she  knew,  if  she  said  much  about 
him.  When  he  told  her  he  had  been  to 
Woodshot,  her  quick  fancy  just  glanced 
at  May  James.  But  she  knew  that  Mr. 
James  did  not  wish  May  to  marry,  and  she 
thought  May  even  older  than  she  was,  be- 
cause she  had  "always  been  at  Wood- 
shot,"  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Passmore,  had 
been  a  grown-up  woman  before  they  came 
to  Churnborough,  and  that  was  ten  years 
—  ten  crowded  years  —  ago  ;  whole  gener- 
ations of  pupils  had  passed  by  since  then, 
had  thought  Miss  James  very  handsome, 
and  ridden  off  to  other  loves.  Miss  James 
had  never  wasted  on  them  a  single  sigh  of 
regret. 

Of  the  Woodshot  Sundays  Mrs.  Pass- 
more  knew  quite  well ;  of  the  other  meet- 
ings it  is  true  she  did  not  know,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  if  she  had  known  of  them 
she  would  only  have  said,  "  May  James  ? 
and  why  not  May  James?"  Paul  Ball 
would  have  told  her  if  there  was  anything 
to  tell.  But  then  Paul  Ball  was  away. 
Once,  indeed,  she  had  asked  Matthew  if 
he  did  not  think  May  James  good-looking, 
and  he  had  said,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  which 
meant  rather  less  than  nothing;  it  was 
his  habitual  formula  qf  assent.  This  was 
a  few  days  before  that  moment's  episode 
at  the  church  gate. 

The  new  sweetness  of  May's  voice,  that 
was  what  haunted  Matthew;  he  had  sur- 
prised an  unsuspected  nymph  in  a  familiar 
shrine.     For  many  days  it  had  sat  there 
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and  adored  him,  evading   notice.     What 
would  be  the  issue  of  his  recognition? 

Had  it  been  real  recognition,  the  issue 
would  probably  have  been  different;  real 
recognition  of  her  love  for  him  would  have 
made  Matthew  continue  much  as  he  had 
been.  He  would  have  perceived  that  he 
had  charmed  her,  that  his  loneliness,  his 
youth,  his  absorption  in  music,  his  careless 
acceptation  of  her  beauty  and  her  company 
had,  all  of  them,  while  not  without  a  cer- 
tain sharpness  and  sting,  combined  to 
make  her  his.  He  would  have  just  gone 
on  accepting  till  some  quiet  evening  when 
he  would  have  asked  her  with  a  moment's 
condescension  —  being  stone  no  more  — 
to  accept  him  instead  ;  and  then  he  would 
have  resumed  his  old  attitude,  and  taken 
her  love  for  granted.  With  this  discretion 
he  might  have  held  her  fancy  all  his  life. 

As  it  was,  he  recognized  that  she  was 
beautiful,  and  dignified,  and  gentle  —  and 
a  little  older  than  himself.  It  was  pre- 
sumptuous of  him  to  aspire,  selfish  to 
disturb  her  peaceful  days.  He  must  set 
himself  to  work  to  win  her  f  He  was  sure 
that  she  would  please  his  mother,  and  to 
love  her  for  himself  would  be  an  easy  task, 
if  he  roused  himself  a  bit  and  gave  his 
mind  to  that  and  nothing  else. 

Slowly  and  deeply  this  resolve  fell  from 
his  brain  into  his  heart.  That  she  had 
exhausted  a  whole  history  of  romance  and 
affection  about  him  in  silence,  never  oc- 
curred to  his  mind.  Her  constant  pres- 
ence he  put  down  to  her  caring  for  his 
music,  for  she  knew  just  enough  about 
music  not  to  seem  quite  dense  to'him  who 
knew  so  much  ;  he  filled  up  her  shortcom- 
ings to  himself.  That  was  something  to 
begin  upon  ;  he  would  detach  himself  from 
his  own  pursuit  of  music  to  encourage 
hers.  In  fine,  he  would  apply  himself  to 
woo  her,  according  to  his  lights. 

He  did  so,  and  with  what  result?  The 
first  time  he  seemed  to  attend  to  some 
remark  of  hers  which  he  would  ordinarily 
have  let  slip,  she  felt  an  instant's  pleasure 
—  a  relief.  It  was  not  an  intense  pleas- 
ure, though  his  ordinary  negligence  would 
have  been  an  intense  pain,  but  still  it  was 
a  pleasurable  sensation.  The  second  time 
he  did  it,  she  felt  it  more  like  an  offence. 
Was  it  a  trick  ?  Was  he  trying  to  discover 
her  secret  ?  She  resented  this  attendance  ; 
it  was  as  if  he  was  appraising  her.  Then 
she  gradually  became  conscious,  as  he  did 
it  often,  of  relieved  tension  of  mind — of 
getting  back  to  herself,  of  ceasing  to  strain 
after  him.  And  then  her  daily  duties  be- 
gan to  wear  their  old  aspect. 

The  following  afternoon,  contrary  to  his 
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wont,  he  called  and  asked  her  to  show 
him  more  of  the  garden,  her  favorite  spots, 
that  point  of  view  whence  the  old  down 
was  to  be  seen  towards  Aldershot.  As 
they  walked  along  the  terrace,  she  picked 
a  few  flowers,  as  her  habit  was  of  old  —  a 
habit  she  had  lately  rather  relinquished, 
walking  with  clenched  hands.  Her  heart 
had  felt  so  heavy  that  it  tightened  her 
grasp.  Now  she  began  to  loosen  it  as  if 
the  love  that  had  been  such  a  pressure  at 
her  heart  was  running  out  at  her  finger- 
tips, and  she  gathered  here  a  rose  and 
here  some  white  verbena.  Matthew  ad- 
mired her  very  much  ;  he  began  with  his 
soberly  fervent  nature  to  be  greatly  in  love. 

"  I  ventured  to  bring  you  a  little  book," 
he  said,  "  it  is  in  the  hall ;  a  language  of 
flowers."   He  spoke  to  her  with  diffidence. 

A  week  ago  a  gift  from  him  would  have 
been  one  of  her  dreams,  but  now  she 
could  smile  easily  and  answer  :  "  Oh  ! 
thank  you.  But  I  have  always  rather 
disliked  the  language  of  flowers.  A 
flower  says  something  or  nothing;  it  has 
no  printed  meaning.  I  wonder  what  your 
book  would  say,  though,  of  these  ?  They 
are  absolutely  accidental." 

"  I  will  go  and  fetch  it,"  said  Matthew. 
"Wait  for  me  here  on  this  spot,  with  the 
roses  and  white  verbena  in  your  hand  — 
like  that." 

The  request  was  so  out  of  his  usual 
manner  that  May  almost  hated  him  for 
making  it.  He,  the  fairy  prince,  the 
adored,  the  unapproachable,  was  he  to 
jump  down  from  his  pedestal  and  skip 
about  like  this?  A  coolness,  a  disgust  — 
yes,  absolutely  a  disgust  —  came  over  her 
as  he  ran  quickly  back  across  the  lawn 
with  the  horrid  little  common  book.  They 
looked  out  the  flowers  together,  side  by 
side. 

"  Roses,"  she  said  ;  "oh  I  there  are  a 
hundred  meanings.  Beauty,  beauty, 
beauty,  that  is  all  they  say.  What  is 
white  verbena?  " 

"* White  Verbena — sensibility,'"  he 
read  ;  "  these  flowers  are  like  me  and  you 

"  Oh  !  "  said  May,  her  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  anger  finding  vent  in 
rudeness,  "  what  nonsense !  Let  me  see 
some  other  flowers  —  here  is  a  'floral 
letter.'  Did  ever  any  one  read  such  an 
affair? — 'I  have  Marvel  of  Peru  and 
Marjoram ;  I  have  no  Mustard  seed,  but 
a  great  deal  of  Mugwort '  (I  am  sure  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it);  'I  am  almost  Syrian 
Mallow,  Excuse  my  Moschatel.  1  have 
Mushroom  lest  you  should  not  Mallow.^ 


Heavens!   what  a  bouquet!     It's  like  a 
declaration  from  Bedlam  !  " 

"  It  all  means  something,"  said  Matthew, 
deeply  chagrined  and  angry  with  the  ridic- 
ulous book,  though  he  had  no  sense  of 
humor.  "  See  !  It  means  '  I  have  Timid- 
ity and  Blushes;  I  have  no  Want  of 
Affection,  but  a  great  deal  of  Happiness ; 
I  am  almost  Consumed  by  Love.  Excuse 
my  Weakness.  I  have  a  Suspicion  lest 
you  should  not  Live  for  me  /  '  and  it  goes 
on,  'Mezereon;  Milk  Vetch' — look!  all 
beginning  with  M  !  " 

"Oh,  stop!"  said  May.  "You  spoil 
my  Mugwort  xvhh  your  Chickweed Mouse- 
eary 

"  Your  *  Happiness '  with  my  *  Ingenious 
Simplicity,^ ''^  Matthew  translated  slowly. 
He  really  thought  the  little  book  was  in- 
teresting. Perhaps  it  was  an  old  English 
custom  to  discourse  with  one's  beloved 
like  this.  To  May  it  was  more  blasphe- 
mous than  a  crime. 

("To  think  that  I  have  only  been  seek- 
ing Mugwort  / ''''  she  said  in  her  heart.) 

"  How  quick  you  were!"  he  went  on, 
not  detaching  his  hands  from  the  book 
which  she  still  held.  "  How  quick  you 
always  are  !  I  thought  so  the  first  Sun- 
day, although  I  was  so  dull  in  myself  that 
I  had  hardly  looked  at  you  —  I  did  not 
see  how  exquisite  you  were.  How  long 
your  eyelashes  are  !  they  won't  let  me  see 
your  eyes  —  your  beautiful  eyes  that  have 
never  been  turned  away  from  me  !  " 

"  Don't,"  said  May,  in  a  low  voice.  It 
was  as  if  cheap  realization  were  spoiling 
some  rare  ideal.  "Let  me  look  at  some 
more  'floral  letters  '  —  they  amuse  me  im- 
mensely." 

He  was  not  presumptuous  enough  ;  he 
did  not  push  the  subject.  Even  yet  she 
had  not  got  far  enough  away  from  her  late 
feeling  for  him  to  have  been  quite  her  own 
mistress,  had  he  pursued  her.  But  he  was 
too  sympathetic  and  gentle.  He  gave 
way  at  once  to  her  apparent  wish  to  be  let 
alone,  but  he  gave  way  with  the  air  of  one 
who  knows  he  is  not  unwelcome.  Nor 
could  anything  have  charmed  him  more 
than  her  manner.  He  set  it  down  to  shy- 
ness, to  caprice,  to  all  sorts  of  things  that 
he  thought  most  attractive.  His  pulse 
quickened.  When  he  went  away  that 
afternoon  he  was  many  fathoms  deep  in 
love  ;  but  it  seemed  to  May  as  if  he  took 
with  him,  like  a  plucked-up  acorn,  the  love 
that  she  had  borne  him — a  love  which, 
not  uprooted  by  such  handling,  might  have 
grown  into  a  sheltering  tree. 

Oh,  the  sorrows   and   the  joys  of  our 


waking  dreams,  which  are  so  independent 
of  the  truth!  Oh,  the  touch  of  the  real 
—  the  unlike  touch  —  at  which  they  crum- 
ble !  the  poor  senseless  ashes  of  them 
dead  ! 

CHAPTER  V. 
"FANCY  FREE." 

What  had  she  done?  In  what  quag- 
mire of  uncertainty  and  compromise  had 
she  landed  herself  ?  When  Matthew  was 
gone,  still  wearing  that  impertinent  air  of 
self-assurance  which  sat  so  newly  on  him, 
she  went  indoors  in  his  track  as  before, 
but  not  to  dream  over  his  card.  She  sat 
down  at  her  writing-table,  which  stood 
near  the  window,  and  tried  to  realize  what 
had  occurred.  Her  prevailing  conviction 
was  that  she  had  been  dishonest  to  her- 
self. She  had  never  had  much  cause  to 
consider  any  one  but  herself,  and  all  her 
life  long  she  had  been  her  own  law;  the 
consideration  that  her  father  exacted  he 
also  controlled  —  there  was  no  need  to 
think  about  that.  But  now  herself  —  her 
suddenly  most  dear  and  precious  self, 
what  had  she  done  with  it,  and  what  should 
she  do? 

The  fact  was  this;  twenty-eight  years 
of  girlhood  had  bred  in  her  something 
more  than  a  mere  terror  of  change ;  she 
was  almost  wholly  free  from  sentimental 
longings;  she  did  not  care  for  love.  But, 
momentarily  bored  by  the  monotony  of 
her  life,  momentarily  piqued  by  a  chance 
word  that  hurt  her  vanity,  she  had  vio- 
lently set  her  face  towards  the  purpose  of 
marriage.  She  had  flung  herself  into  a 
love-dream,  and  at  that  moment  she  had 
chanced  to  encounter  Matthew.  He  had 
given  her  sufficient  scope  —  "no  encour- 
agement" she  murmured  to  herself  — 
"never  any  encouragement  at  all" — and 
she  had  done  more  than  she  meant  to  do, 
said  more  than  she  thought.  Deliber- 
ately she  remembered,  with  a  hot  blush, 
how  time  and  again,  she  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  of  her  caring  —  and  trying 
to  convince  herself  at  the  same  times! 
Now  he  had  faced  about  like  a  child  who 
wants  to  understand  something  you  have 
dangled  before  him,  or  a  person  who 
wants  to  solve  a  secret  which  you  have 
pleaded  guilty  that  you  know  although  you 
never  mean  to  tell,  and  which  really  you 
don't  know  at  all.  "And  I  do  not  care  for 
him  one  little  bit,"  she  said  to  herself  des- 
perately ;  then,  to  her  own  surprise,  she  got 
up  and  flung  the  "Language  of  Flowers  " 
out  of  the  window.  Abominable  little 
token !  it  was  such  a  scourge  to  her  she 
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could  not  bear  it  in  the  room.  A  mile  a 
moment !  That  was  the  rate  at  which  she 
felt  her  heart  was  travelling  away  from 
Matthew.  Nothing  is  so  swift  as  reaction  ; 
no  throw  of  her  own  will  could  have  car- 
ried it  so  fast  and  far  as  its  rebound  from 
the  iron  wall  of  reality  which  it  struck,  the 
hateful  wall  of  another's  will. 

The  whole  thing  looked  so  satisfactory  ; 
she  suddenly  saw  it  all  quite  plainly;  she 
was  simple  and  loyal  by  nature;  if  he 
proposed  to  her  she  would  have  to  marry 
him  to  save  her  pride.  The  idea  that  he 
should  ever  say — that  he  should  even 
know  in  his  heart  —  that  she  had  been  a 
fool  by  her  own  choice,  w^as  enough  to 
make  her  attempt  to  keep  up  the  show  of 
her  folly  all  her  life  after  and  call  it  wis- 
dom. We  suffer  the  revenge  of  our  pur- 
poses as  well  as  of  our  actions.  She  was 
in  the  dreadful  position  of  a  person  who 
loathes  to  do  the  very  thing  that  every  one 
else  would  congratulate  him  on  having 
brought  about.  She  could  hear  what  peo- 
ple would  say  —  that  she  had  "caught 
him,"  that  she  was  "  in  luck."  He  would 
be  pitied  for  having  married  some  one 
years  older  than  himself;  he  would  seem 
to  have  yielded  to  her  wish,  expressed  or 
unexpressed  ;  no  doubt  he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  so  yielding.  And  she  could  not 
withdraw.  She  had  no  jot  or  tittle  of  real 
liking  for  him  in  her  veins,  and  she  knew 
now  that  if  she  married  him  she  would 
abhor  him  without  respite  or  regret.  She 
would  hate  his  music,  for  which  he  reaUy 
cared  all  and  she  cared  nothing;  but  she 
would  hate  worst  of  all  his  love  of  her,  for 
which  he  would  indeed  never  himself  care 
much,  while  she  might  have  cared  all,  had 
things  been  different.  Had  he  but  loved 
her  first !  —  no  ;  it  would  always  have  been 
the  same  —  always  distasteful. 

Her  instinct  was  to  go;  but  whither? 
She  had  so  few  friends,  no  confidante. 
With  a  little  quick  smile  that  was  half 
anger,  she  thought  of  Paul  Ball.  "  I  sup- 
pose she\%  TWbunmi's confidante,  '  mad  in 
white  muslin,'  in  this  case,"  she  thought. 
She  could  not  help  wishing  that  Miss  Paul 
Ball  was  not  away.  But  she  was  now  at 
Helfordsleigh  with  little  Egypt.  Helfords- 
leigh !  could  she  not  get  there  herself? 
Lady  Helford  had  always  been  kind  to  her, 
and  indeed  it  was  from  her  own  introduce 
tion  that  Miss  Ball  had  been  first  invited 
there. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  would  ask  me  for  a 
few  days." 

She  opened  her  writing-case  as  she 
lifted  up  her  fair  head  from  her  hands. 
She  would  write  to  Lady  Helford.     Not 
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she  would  get  Paul  Ball  to  sound  her  first. 
Paul  Ball  liked  to  have  a  mission,  and 
here  was  a  little  mission  for  her  where  she 
could  do  no  harm.  She  would  send  a  line 
first  to  Miss  Ball. 

"Woodshot  Lodge,"  she  wrote  in  her 
firm,  clear  hand,  and  then  the  date. 
"  Dearest  Paul !  "  There  I  that  was  extra 
affectionate ;  she  would  even  put  a  dash 
under  "  Dearest ;  "  her  affection  mounted 
in  proportion  to  her  wish  for  escape. 
Yes,  '"'•  Dearest  Paul,  —  I  miss  you  quite 
dreadfully ;  Sunday  afternoon  was  a  blank  ; 
why  shouldn't  I  come  to  you  as  you  are 
away  from  me  ?  Papa  has  to  be  away 
some  days  —  he  is  going  shooting  (^  son 

dgef) "     When  was  it  her  father  was 

going  shooting?  She  had  forgotten,  but 
his  midday  rest  would  be  just  over  now ; 
he  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  as  a  babe 
while  she  had  been  torturing  her  heart  and 
her  conscience  all  this  while;  she  would 
go  "up-stairs  and  ask  him.  She  pushed 
the  writing-case  aside,  leaving  the  boldly 
written  note  to  dry;  it  would  look  bad  to 
blot  it,  so  that  Paul  could  see  she  had 
hesitated  at  her  date!  Tea?  Oh!  for 
once  she  could  not  care  for  tea ;  she 
thought  she  heard  the  maid  bestirring  her- 
self about  it;  she  ran  up-stairs  to  her 
father  by  a  back  staircase  without  cross- 
ing the  hall. 

Had  she  crossed  the  hall  she  would 
have  encountered,  not  the  maid,  but  Mat- 
thew, After  half-an-hour's  deliberation 
and  nail-gnawing  among  the  rhododen- 
drons, he  had  come  with  the  resolve  to 
put  his  future  to  the  test,  to  see  Mr.  James 
when  he  should  have  recovered  from  his 
sleep.  He  would  wish  to  speak  to  him 
before  he  spoke  to  May.  The  hall  door 
was  open  ;  he  went  into  the  house  without 
ringing.  He  congratulated  himself  greatly 
on  this.  May  was  always  in  the  garden  ; 
he  would  wait  in  the  drawing-room  till  Mr. 
James  came  down,  and  meet  him,  as  if  he 
had  just  taken  leave  of  May.  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  to  her,  and  he  could  sit  in 
the  drawing-room,  at  that  table  near  the 
window,  till  Mr.  James  came  down,  and 
watch  her  lounging  in  the  garden  with  her 
book  —  no  doubt  she  would  be  reading  the 
little  "  Language  of  Flowers." 

He  crept  into  the  room  lest  she  should 
turn  her  head  towards  the  house  and  see 
him  ;  he  sat  down  at  the  table  near  the 
window.  He  did  not  see 
up-stairs  with  her  father, 
see   was    not  reassuring. 


Language  of   Flowers" 


May ;  she  was 
What  he  did 
He    saw    the 

on   the 


gravel 


path,  where  it  had  been  flung  out  of  the 
window,  lying  open  and  bruised  by  the 
force  of  its  flinging.  A  certain  sharpness 
of  his  artistic  perception  told  him  that  it 
had  met  with  a  scurvy  welcome.  Bewil- 
dered, he  glanced  down  on  the  writing- 
table  before  him,  for  he  had  placed  himself 
in  May's  own  chair  ;  he  could  not  help  de- 
ciphering her  clear  handwriting  ;  it  forced 
itself  upon  his  eyes ;  he  read  it :  '''■Dear- 
est Paul !  "  He  looked  a  few  lines  on,  he 
did  not  touch  the  note,  he  did  not  turn  the 
page.  He  felt  his  breath  catch  quickly, 
as  if  he  had  been  shot;  his  heart  seemed 
to  leap  up  within  his  body,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.    A  sharp,  clear  thrust 

—  soon  over. 

He  caught  up  his  hat  and  ran  out  of  the 
window;  he  knew  his  way  round  the 
house.  May  James  came  down,  disap- 
pointed ;  her  father  had  made  no  certain 
plans  ;  she  could  not  finish  her  note  to 
Miss  Ball  for  the  present.  She  took  it 
mechanically  in  her  hand  and  tore  it  up. 
She  never  knew  whose  eyes,  whose  eyes 
alone,  that  note  had  met,  or  how  dearly 
well  it  had  served  its  turn. 

About  an  hour  later,  to  her  very  great 
surprise,  to  her  never-ending  relief,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Matthew  de  Nisraes  ; 
for  some  reason  or  other  unknown  to  her- 
self she  never  destroyed  it;  it  was  the 
only  letter  she  ever  received  from  him.  It 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  James,  —  I  hear  that  the 
Woodshot  organist  is  quite  well  again  and 
will  be  able  to  resume  her  duties.  I  am 
sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  my  chief  pleasure  here  was  coming 
over  to  take  her  place  on  Sundays,  I 
have  now  lost  that  excuse  for  coming,  and 

—  somehow  —  I  dare  not  hope  that  I  have 
been  welcomed  for  myself?  So  now  I  go 
to  London  and  thence  abroad  ;  but  should 
you  wish  to  dispose  of  me,  a  note  to 
Churnborough  would  always  find  me. 

"Yours  to  command, 

"Matthieu  de  Nismes." 

May  picked  up  the  "  Language  of  Flow- 
ers "  and  smoothed  its  ruffled  leaves  ;  she 
stood  still  an  instant,  then  she  rang  the 
bell  for  her  tea,  and  enjoyed  it;  she  also 
added  something  to  her  dinner.  She  was 
herself  again.  She  meddled  with  fortune 
no  more.  And  if  in  after  years  she  re- 
gretted Matthew,  it  was  with  an  indefinite 
longing,  not  painful  —  tempered  a  good 
deal  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had  loved 
her  as  well  as  he  could  love. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
MENSERVANTS  IN   INDIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  queen  has 
taken  several  Indian  servants  into  her 
employ.  Other  great  people  are  said  to 
have  done  the  same.  What  are  we  com- 
ing to?  Are  we  anticipating  a  general 
strike  against  domestic  service  by  those 
many  hard-working  men,  and  those  neat 
and  handy  women,  who  have  hitherto 
ministered  to  our  home  comforts  in  En- 
gland? Indian  servants  have  many  merits 
in  their  own  country  ;  and,  having  enjoyed 
their  excellent  services  for  many  years,  I 
shall  not  be  ungrateful  to  them.  Still,  if 
I  may  tell  something  of  my  experiences 
among  them,  perhaps  the  English  reader 
will  be  better  able  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  decide,  after  the  well-known 
formula  of  Sam  Weller,  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  get 
so  little.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  the  rule 
in  an  establishment  of  Indian  servants. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Indian 
servants.  The  bad  men  usually  present 
themselves  first  to  the  newly  arrived  En- 
glishman. It  must  also  be  understood 
that,  whilst  each  master  imagines  that  he 
is  choosing  his  own  servant,  it  is  really 
the  servant  who  is  selecting  the  master. 
For  the  servant  it  is  purely  a  speculation. 
If  the  master  is  likely  to  be  profitable,  the 
servant  will  stay  as  long  as  he  can.  If  the 
master  shows  a  want  of  money,  or  of  the 
means  of  making  money,  the  servant  will 
quickly  drop  him.  The  servants  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  India  are  different.  I 
can  only  write  about  the  Calcutta  domes- 
tics. The  customs  and  manners  of  Bom- 
bay and  Madras  servants  are  so  unlike 
those  of  Calcutta  that  I  could  not  under- 
take to  tell  even  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  persons  employed  in  those  regions. 
Their  servants  may  be  better  or  worse 
than  the  Calcutta  menials  ;  of  that  I  am 
not  competent  to  judge.  I  believe  that  in 
Madras  and  in  Bombay  a  good  servant  is 
expected  to  understand  and  to  speak  En- 
glish. In  Calcutta  the  man  who  professes 
to  speak  English  is  usually  regarded  as 
bad  and  undesirable.  I  once  had  a  khan- 
samah  who  spoke  French,  and  he  was  a 
good  man.  The  only  servant  that  I  ever 
had  who  spoke  English  was  a  thief  and  a 
drunkard. 

Let  me,  then,  take  my  stand  in  Calcutta, 
and  try  to  give  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Englishman  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  official  community  of  that 
city.  His  house  stands  in  a  spacious 
compound  or  garden.  There  is  an  en- 
trance lodge,  and  a  carriage-drive  under 
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an  avenue  of  shady  trees  goes  all  round 
the  garden.  There  are  plenty  of  subsid- 
iary buildings,  or  outhouses,  for  stables 
and  coach-house,  and  for  the  kitchen  (or 
cook-room,  as  it  is  called),  and  for  the 
dwellings  of  those  servants  who  live  on 
the  premises.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  the 
verandah,  or  on  the  landing-places  of  the 
house  ;  and  the  syces,  or  grooms,  usually 
take  their  repose  in  the  stables  with  their 
horses.  Some  servants  want  permission 
to  go  home  to  their  huts  in  the  native 
town  at  night.  That  is  bad  ;  the  men  soon 
learn  to  leave  work  much  too  early,  and 
to  come  much  too  late. 

The  khansamah  is  usually  the  head  of  a 
Calcutta  establishment.  His  title  is  de- 
rived from  two  Persian  words,  khan  {3. 
chief),  and  saman  (materials);  but  frivo- 
lous young  men  are  apt  to  call  him  "the 
consumer,"  for  his  monthly  bills  consume 
their  substance.  The  khansamah  is  al- 
most always  a  man  who  has  graduated  as 
a  khidmudgar,  or  footman.  He  is  in  fact 
the  footman  grown  into  a  butler.  He  has 
become  well-to-do  and  portly.  A  thin  or 
lean  khansamah  would  be  suspected  of 
being  an  exceptional  rogue,  simulating 
poverty  and  fictitious  economies.  The 
khansamah  should  look  dignified  and  com- 
fortable. His  raiment  is  of  white  linen; 
he  has  a  capacious  turban  on  his  head; 
and  voluminous  folds  of  muslin  round  his 
waist  amplify  his  figure  if  Nature  has  not 
already  done  that  sufficiently.  At  meals 
he  stands  behind  his  master's  chair.  On 
no  consideration  will  he  stand  behind  his 
mistress's  chair  if  his  master  is  present; 
but  in  the  master's  absence  he  conde- 
scends to  recognize  the  mistress's  author- 
ity. Each  member  of  the  family  has  a 
special  khidmudgar,  or  table-servant ;  and 
the  khansamah  is  the  commanding  officer. 
In  olden^times  the  covers  of  the  dishes 
were  removed  at  his  signal.  Now,  with 
the  dinner  ^  la  Russe^  he  regulates  the 
procession  of  the  entries,  and  the  proper 
times  and  seasons  for  vegetables  and 
sauces.  For  the  ordinary  home  party  the 
khansamah  will  condescend  to  carve  a 
joint;  but  if  there  is  a  dinner-party  it  is 
prudent  to  have  a  hired  professional 
carver.  The  khansamah  studies  the  laws 
of  precedence,  and  is  careful  that  the  chief 
guests  are  served  first. 

It  is  the  khansamah's  business  to  pro- 
vide the  food,  and  he  goes  to  the  market 
every  morning  to  buy  the  materials  that 
are  needed  for  the  meals  of  the  day.  If 
left  to  his  own  devices  entirely,  he  will 
degenerate  into  all  sorts  of  bad  habits,  and 
his    master   will    be    badly   served.     The 
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khansamah  is  well  aware  that  a  careless 
minage\s  fraught  with  much  peril  to  him- 
self, and  that  some  day  the  master,  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  evil,  but  not  having  sufficient 
courage  to  correct  or  reform,  will  suddenly 
dismiss  him,  and  try  another  khansamah. 
Therefore  he  has  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  He  buys  the  worst  and 
cheapest  materials,  and  charges  the  high- 
est price  for  them.  Day  after  day  he 
serves  up  the  same  vapid  dishes,  and  the 
everlasting  curry  and  rice  bring  him  a 
certain  profit.  When  a  fowl  is  cut  up  and 
smothered  in  curry  sauce,  how  can  the 
master  tell  whether  the  man  gave  sixpence 
for  it  or  a  shilling?  Still,  whosoever  will 
try  the  plan  of  dealing  reasonably  with  his 
khansamah  will  reap  his  reward.  Every 
evening  the  khansamah  should  submit  a 
written  programme  for  the  meals  of  the 
following  day.  He  can  then  be  told  to 
amend  it  if  guests  are  expected,  or  if  the 
home  party  is  to  be  diminished.  This 
written  document  being  thus  settled  over- 
night, the  khansamah,  when  he  returns 
from  the  market  the  next  morning  with 
his  daily  purchases  all  entered  in  his 
bazaar  book,  knows  that  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  list  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  any  excesses  may  be 
checked  or  disallowed.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  always  working  the  check.  The 
fact  of  its  existence  is  sufficient. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  best  of 
khansamahs,  howsoever  much  controlled, 
will  not  try  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  to  add  something  to  his  own 
profits.  I  have  brought  home  one  of  the 
old  bazaar  books  that  my  khansamah  kept. 
It  is  written  in  English;  every  item  pur- 
chased is  entered  in  full  detail  ;  and  the 
book  was  always  laid  on  my  study  table 
after  breakfast.  On  many  days  I  had  no 
leisure  to  look  at  it,  and  I  seldom  did  more 
than  glance  at  the  total  charge  for  the  day. 
Looked  at  as  a  whole — it  covers  several 
months  — this  book  is  an  amusing  study. 
It  must  be  understood  that  to  the  micro- 
scopic mind  of  the  khansamah  the  gain  of 
a  single  penny  on  any  item  is  a  very  de- 
sirable profit.  If  he  makes  a  bolder  dash 
occasionally  at  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  on 
a  particular  item,  he  still  hopes  that  the 
sixpence  may  be  only  cut  down  to  three- 
pence, or  the  shilling  to  sixpence.  This 
leaves  the  master  triumphant  in  his  econ- 
omy, and  the  khansamah  the  gainer  by 
the  whole  sum  uncut.  My  man's  move- 
ments were  sly.  Take,  for  example,  the 
purchase  of  eggs.  Eggs  in  India  are 
small,  unsubstantial,  cheap.  It  would  be 
hard   to   tell    how    many   may   be    really 


needed  for  a  day's  meals ;  but  let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  began  by  buying  twelve  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and  charging  six- 
pence for  them.  On  the  very  next  day  he 
would  buy  eggs  to  the  same  number  and 
charge  sevenpence.  Another  day  he 
would  put  down  twenty  eggs  and  charge 
a  shilling.  Life  was  not  long  enough  lo 
contend  with  those  petty  frauds  ;  but  they 
stand  recorded  to  this  day. 

I  used  to  settle  accounts  with  the  khan- 
samah once  a  month,  when  he  brought  his 
own  books,  the  other  servants'  books,  and 
the  pay-list  showing  the  wages  of  each 
servant.  Some  men  like  to  pay  each  ser- 
vant with  their  own  hands,  and  to  settle 
their  accounts  separately.  I  preferred  to 
make  the  khansamah  a  Joseph  or  general 
controller,  and  to  be  saved  miscellaneous 
bother.  On  the  understanding  that^his 
purchases  were  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  I  used  always  to  keep  him  supplied 
with  money  in  advance;  but  the  natives 
are  wily  people.  The  khansamah  always 
accounted  to  me  for  every  penny  of  the 
money  advanced  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  ever  paid  ready  money  to  any  of 
the  bazaar-dealers,  and  I  suspect  that  he 
lent  most  of  it,  in  small  sums,  at  sixteen 
or  twenty  per  cent ,  to  the  other  servants 
and  private  friends.  Nevertheless,  his 
accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month  were 
always  square  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  there  were  no  complaints  brought 
against  him  by  the  other  servants  or  by 
the  tradesmen  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Next  to  the  khansamah  ranks  the  abdar. 
He  is  butler  of  the  liquor  department  — 
(although  ab  signifies  water,  his  business 
is  concerned  with  many  things  besides 
water).  The  abdar  takes  charge  of  the 
large  block  of  ice  that  the  khansamah 
brings  every  morning  with  the  other 
things  bought  in  the  bazaar.  The  ice  is 
placed  in  the  ice-chest,  and  at  the  proper 
time  the  abdar  puts  into  the  ice-chest  the 
bottles  of  wine  or  beer  or  other  liquids 
that  will  probably  be  needed  during  the 
day.  In  former  times,  when  block  ice  was 
unknown,  an  abdar  who  could  cool  claret 
or  beer  without  killing  or  chilling  it  had  a 
special  reputation,  and  could  command 
his  own  price  in  salary.  Nowadays  it  is 
the  ambition  of  some  abdars  to  freeze  the 
champagne  in  its  bottles  into  a  solid  block 
of  ice,  and  to  call  \\  frappi ;  which  is  a 
grave  error.  The  abdar  has  other  uses. 
He  is  by  custom  the  servant  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  stands  behind  her  chair. 
He  is  always  a  rival  to  the  khansamah, 
and  many  a  back-stair  intrigue  is  carried 
on   with  the  help  of  the  ayah  to  induce 
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the  mistress  to  conspire  against  and  de- 
throne the  khansamah  in  his  favor.  The 
abdar  has  a  special  charge  of  the  milk  and 
butter  departments,  which  are  of  great 
importance.  Finally,  if  there  is  a  large 
dinner-party,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ab- 
dar to  look  after  the  wine,  and  see  that  it  is 
not  misused  or  stolen.  Where  every  guest 
brings  his  own  khidmudgar  with  him,  the 
house  is  sometimes  invaded  by  servants 
of  doubtful  character  ;  and  such  persons 
have  occasionally  been  caught  imbibing 
champagne  outside  the  dining-room  door, 
or  depositing  an  unopened  bottle  in  the 
folds  of  a  gamp-umbrella. 

The  khidmudgar  or  table-servant  is,  or 
should  be,  a  clean  and  tall  man,  dressed 
in  plain  white,  with  his  master's  crest  in 
silver  on  his  turban.  The  duty  of  a 
khidmudgar  is  simple  and  easy.  He 
brings  his  master  his  tea  or  coffee  at  day- 
break if  his  master  is  an  early  riser.  He 
helps  to  lay  the  table  for  meals,  and  he 
has  to  bring  in  the  dishes  and  to  change 
the  plates.  At  a  dinner-party  his  first 
duty  is  to  his  own  master,  behind  whose 
chair  he  stands ;  and  some  masters  do 
not  approve  of  their  own  servant  being 
ordered  about  by  any  one  else.  In  fact,  a 
good  khidmudgar  will  have  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  for  the  bidding  of  even  the  fairest 
damsel,  who  is  a  stranger  to  him,  until  his 
master  tells  him  to  attend  to  the  young 
lady's  orders.  Then,  of  course,  he  flies ; 
for  how  can  he  tell  whether  it  may  not 
soon  be  his  fate  to  serve  this  same  young 
lady,  who  may  become  his  master's  wife.? 
The  khidmudgar  is  expected  to  help  in 
cleaning  the  plate;  and  if  he  is  a  sensible 
man  with  an  ambition  to  better  himself  he 
will  make  himself  useful  to  the  khansa- 
mah, and  will  study  the  art  of  cookery  in 
the  kitchen.  Knowledge  of  cooking  may 
be  of  great  use  to  him  when  on  a  journey 
or  on  a  shooting  expedition. 

In  many  families  a  chokra,  or  page-boy, 
is  admitted  to  wait  at  table.  He  is  intro- 
duced and  palmed  off  as  the  khansamah's 
grandson,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  will 
be  an  economy  to  employ  him  on  half  the 
salary  of  a  full-blown  khidmudgar.  Thus 
the  wretch  finds  his  way  indoors,  usually 
wearing  an  immense  turban,  beneath  which 
his  large  black  eyes  sparkle  so  that  an 
enthusiastic  young  lady  may  whisper  that 
he  is  "quite  lovely."  The  boy  is  staring 
hard  about  the  room,  and  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  other  servants ;  and  at  last 
there  comes  the  crash  of  a  fallen  plate  or 
of  a  broken  wineglass,  and  the  culprit 
rushes  out.  I  never  allowed  a  page  in  my 
establishment   to   come   into  the  dining- 
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room.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  set  up 
a  page-boy  took  the  small  creature  with 
him  when  he  went  to  dine  at  the  house  of 
a  very  irascible  person,  who  particularly 
disliked  page-boys.  Of  course,  the  child 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  drop  a  soup- 
plate.  The  irascible  gentleman  merely 
looked  at  him  ;  but  that  look  was  so  dia- 
bolical that  the  page-boy  fled  from  the 
room,  and  was  never  seen  again  by  his 
own  master.  Some  said  that  the  boy 
drowned  himself. 

There  is  another  Mahomedan  servant 
who  holds  an  important  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  dining-room.  -He  is 
called  the  mussaulchee,  which  means 
the  torch-bearer;  but,  whilst  the  title 
survives,  the  duty  remains  only  at  hill 
stations  such  as  Simla  and  Darjeeling, 
where  the  mussaulchee  carries  a  lantern 
to  guide  the  pony  or  to  direct  the  steps  of 
the  men  conveying  their  master  in  a  sedan- 
chair.  In  Calcutta  houses  the  mussaul- 
chee is  nothing  more  than  a  washer  of 
plates  and  dishes.  He  is  one  of  the  do- 
mestics who  are  seldom  seen,  and  he  wears 
no  smart  clothes  in  which  to  exhibit  him- 
self. It  is  best  not  to  see  him,  especially 
at  his  work,  when  he  sits  just  outside  the 
dining-room  door,  with  a  large  bowl  of  hot 
water  before  him,  wielding  a  curious  brush 
against  the  dirty  plates,  which  he  then 
wipes  with  cloths  that  are  seldom  immac- 
ulate. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  kitchen.  An  Indian  kitchen 
is  usually  in  a  detached  outhouse,  for  the 
smell  of  cooking  and  the  heat  of  a  kitchen 
fire  are  not  endurable  indoors.  The  cook 
is  monarch  of  the  kitchen.  He  almost 
always  has  a  mate  to  help  him.  A  good 
cook  is  a  treasure  not  easily  found.  The 
best  cooks  are  called  Mugs,  or  Chitta- 
gong  Burmese;  but  in  reality  they  are 
half-breeds,  a  cross  between  the  Mugs 
and  the  ordinary  Hindoo  of  Chittagong. 
Although  these  cooks  will  describe  them- 
selves as  Raj-bunsis,  men  of  royal  race, 
they  have  no  caste.  It  was  the  lack  of 
caste  that  introduced  the  Mug  cooks  into 
the  kitchen  in  India — first  with  the  Por- 
tuguese and  afterwards  with  the  English. 
They  took  to  the  business  readily,  and 
there  are  some  families  of  them  who  are 
almost  born  cooks,  and  have  traditions 
and  rules  for  the  cooking  of  certain  dishes. 
My  favorite  cook  was  one  of  those  men. 
He  lived  with  me  for  many  years,  and 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  me.  He  waa 
dismissed  more  than  once  for  drunken- 
ness ;  but  he  soon  got  himself  reinstated 
after  I   had  suffered   for  several  days  at 
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the  hands  of  some  incompetent  substitute. 
There  was  eventually  an  understanding 
that  he  was  only  to  become  drunk  when 
we  all  dined  out.  He  was  not  bound  to 
be  drunk ;  but  he  regarded  opportunities 
to  become  so  as  feast-days,  and  when  re- 
pentance came  in  the  morning  he  would 
lavish  extra  pains  on  the  breakfast  dishes. 
I  could  usually  tell  whether  he  had  been 
indulging  on  the  previous  night.  Barring 
this  weakness,  he  was  an  excellent  cook. 
He  could  read  and  write  Bengali,  and  the 
menu  for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  and  for  din- 
ner, was  always  written  by  him  and  the 
khansamah,  and  either  submitted  for  my 
inspection  or  filed  on  a  hook  in  the  kitchen. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  the  kitchen  white- 
washed, and  the  copper  cooking-vessels 
tinned,  at  least  once  a  month  ;  and  the 
cook  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
soap  and  soda,  and  dusters  and  cloths  of 
all  sorts,  so  that  he  may  have  no  excuse 
for  anything  being  left  dirty.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  the  mistress  or  the  master 
of  a  house  pay  an  unexpected  visit  to  the 
kitchen  without  the  chance  of  experienc- 
ing something  analogous  to  the  Bombay 
episode  of  a  Chinese  cook  who  was  found 
washing  his  little  feet  in  the  soup  tureen. 
I  wish  that  I  could  have  brought  my  cook 
to  England  with  me.  In  some  dishes  he 
was  incomparable.  The  late  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  when  a  passing  guest  one 
day,  suggested  that  the  man  must  be  a 
French  cook;  and  poor  Lord  Canning, 
when  he  came  on  a  visit  to  my  station  on 
public  business,  declared  that  a  souffld 
made  by  my  cook  was  superior  to  souffles 
made  by  his  own  chef.  By  his  doctor's 
orders.  Lord  Canning  had  a  souffld  every 
day  for  his  lunch.  The  doctor  considered 
it  the  most  wholesome  food  in  India  at 
midday. 

As  the  kitchen  is  near  the  stables,  let 
us  go  thither  and  review  the  coachman 
and  the  syces,  or  grooms.  I  believe  it 
is  admitted  that  Calcutta  coachmen  and 
syces  of  the  present  day  are  the  worst  in 
India.  There  is  now  hardly  an  indige- 
nous coachman  who  knows  how  to  drive, 
or  a  syce  who  cares  to  do  justice  to  his 
horse.  They  combine  to  steal  the  horse's 
food.  Most  of  these  soi-disant  coachmen 
have  begun  life  as  syces.  They  have 
taught  themselves  to  drive  by  sitting  in 
their  master's  buggy  and  driving  the  horse 
home  when  the  master  has  alighted  at  his 
office.  Some  prudent  men  have  the  reins 
taken  off  at  the  oflSce,  and  provide  the 
syce  with  a  leading  rein  to  lead  the  horse 
home.  Whenever  I  recognized  a  friend's 
buggy  being  driven  home  from  ofiSce  by 
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the  syce  I  informed  the  master.  I  se- 
verely punished  a  syce  of  my  own,  whom 
by  chance  I  discovered  driving  my  pet 
Arab  —  one  of  the  fastest  trotting  Arabs 
in  Calcutta  —  dashing  along  at  his  best 
pace  among  a  string  of  carriages.  That 
very  syce  now  drives  a  pair  of  horses  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Cook  &  Co.,  the 
great  livery  stable  keepers  of  Calcutta. 
In  my  younger  days  I  had  many  horses 
and  many  syces  ;  but  my  first  syce  was  the 
best  of  all.  He  was  an  athletic  young  man 
from  the  upper  country,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  good  master  and  in  a 
good  stable.  He  was  devoted  to  his  horse, 
and  he  kept  the  harness  and  the  buggy 
clean  as  a  pin.  He  taught  me  all  the 
native  names  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
harness,  and  for  the  different  members  of 
a  horse's  body.  He  would  run  in  front  of 
the  buggy,  shouting  to  all  comers  to  get 
out  of  the  way ;  or  he  would  trot  along 
behind,  with  one  hand  just  resting  on  the 
spring;  on  the  longest  drives  he  would 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  sit  for  even  a  mo- 
ment. Now  every  lazy  Calcutta  syce 
climbs  up  behind  the  buggy,  and  sits  or 
stands  as  it  suits  him.  The  coachman 
and  the  syces  are  dirty  in  their  persons 
and  in  their  habits.  They  clean  only  the 
visible  dirt  on  a  carriage  or  on  the  har- 
ness, and  never  dream  of  doing  to-day 
anything  that  they  can  possibly  put  off  till 
to-morrow.  In  the  pockets  of  your,  new 
barouche,  a  really  good  carriage  from  an 
English  maker,  you  will  find  that  the 
coachman  has  a  store  of  candle-ends, 
blacking-brushes,  and  dirty  rags  or  wash- 
leathers. 

Another  Mahomedan  servant  is  the 
water-carrier  (or  bheestee,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  vernacular,  the  word  signifying 
angel).  Many  persons  may  have  seen  pic- 
tures of  him,  with  his  big  goat-skin,  full 
of  water,  resting  across  his  loins,  while  he 
runs  along,  sprinkling  the  dusty  roads 
with  the  cool  shower  that  he  so  cleverly 
distributes  as  he  goes.  He  is  a  strong, 
muscular  man  ;  his  goat-skin,  when  full 
of  water,  must  weigh  above  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  services  of  a  bheestee  are 
now  little  needed.  In  Calcutta  the  streets 
are  watered  from  stand-pipes  with  long 
hose,  and  in  many  houses  water  is  laid  on 
from  the  town  water-works.  Fortunately, 
the  act  of  going  to  a  tap  and  filling  a  vessel 
with  water  has  not  been  found  to  conflict 
with  the  caste  of  any  native  servant. 

There  is  still  one  other  Mahomedan  out- 
of-door  servant:  the  hcuse-cooly,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  go  to  the  market  every 
morning   with  the  khansamah  and  bring 
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back  the  ice  and  the  large  basket  contain- 
ing the  provisions  for  the  day.  Instead 
of  keeping  a  house-cooly,  some  men  let 
the  khansamah  hire  a  man  or  a  boy  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  much  safer  to  employ  a 
house-cooly;  for  the  hired  boys  are  not 
very  trustworthy,  and  are  in  league  with 
their  own  friends  in  the  market,  so  that 
the  fowls  which  the  khansamah  actually 
bought  are  not  always  the  birds  that  the 
hired  boy  delivers  at  the  house.  The 
house-cooly  is  available  for  other  small 
domestic  jobs.  He  will  carry  a  box  or  a 
parcel  to  a  neighbor's  house,  or  go  again 
to  the  market  for  additional  supplies,  such 
as  the  mango-fish,  which  are  only  to  be 
bought  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide 
in  the  river  Hooghly,  and  must  be  brought 
quite  fresh  from  the  nets  if  they  are  to  be 
appreciated  in  their  true  and  delicate 
flavor. 

When  there  is  a  large  garden,  a  gar- 
dener and  two  or  three  under-gardeners 
are  needed.  The  native  name  for  the  gar- 
dener is  molly  the  true  meaning  of  which 
word  is  that  he  makes  wreaths  or  garlands 
to  be  offered  to  idols,  for  the  molly  is  a 
Hindoo ;  but  facetious  Englishmen  believe 
that  it  is  due  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  molly  is  not  a  bad 
fellow.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his 
flowers  and  his  vegetables,  and  delights 
to  come  into  the  breakfast-room  to  display 
his  broad  basket  containing  the  garden 
produce  of  the  day  to  his  master  or  to  his 
mistress.  He  is  an  adept  in  making  up 
the  flowers  for  the  vases  or  glasses  that 
adorn  the  house,  and  he  very  soon  learns 
to  decorate  a  dinner-table  under  some  gen- 
eral directions  from  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Nor  is  he  so  very  effeminate. 
Where  there  are  large  grass  tennis-courts 
he  has  a  good  morning's  exercise  in  roll- 
ing the  ground  before  the  dew  is  off,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  watering  to  be 
done  in  the  flower-garden  and  in  the  vege- 
table-garden. The  molly  and  his  subor- 
dinates have  taken  a  new  yoke  on  their 
necks  since  the  introduction  of  lawn  ten- 
nis. They  are  now  always  employed  to 
pick  up  the  tennis-balls  ;  and,  as  the  nets 
and  other  paraphernalia  are  usually  kept 
in  their  charge,  they  have  adopted  the 
game  as  belonging  to  their  department. 

The  washerman,  or  dhobi,  should  always 
have  an  apartment  set  aside  for  his  use  in 
the  range  of  outhouses,  and  he  must  be 
supplied  with  an  ironing-table  and  irons, 
which  are  manipulated  by  an  assistant,  an 
istree-wallah.  The  actual  work  of  wash- 
ing the  linen  of  the  house  is  carried  on  by 
the  dhobi  at  one  of  the  tanks  in  the  sub- 
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urbs  of  Calcutta,  where  there  are  large 
colonies  of  dhobies,  who  are  sometimes 
justly  suspected  of  interchanging  the  gar- 
ments of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
When  a  man  is  a  bachelor  he  expects  his 
bearer  to  keep  the  dhobi  straight  and  to 
sew  on  his  buttons.  When  there  is  a  lady^ 
in  the  house  she  usually  charges  herself 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  dhobi's 
department,  and  she  keeps  the  istree- 
wallah  and  the  ironing  business  going  at 
high  pressure.  The  master  of  the  house 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dhobi,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  guiding  a  bullock  or  a 
donkey  laden  with  huge  bundles  of  the 
linen  that  is  going  to  the  wash,  and  on  a 
Saturday  he  may  see  the  same  party  re- 
turning with  snowy  bundles  of  the  washed 
linen.     Beyond  that  he  need  not  inquire. 

It  is  a  natural  step  from  the  washer- 
woman to  the  tailor,  whose  first  duty  it  is 
to  repair  the  garments  that  have  been  mu- 
tilated at  the  wash.  The  durzee,  or  tailor, 
is  a  very  important  personage  where  there 
is  a  lady  at  the  head  of  the  establishment. 
By  force  of  circumstances,  he  soon  be- 
comes her  confidant  and  prime  minister. 
The  head  tailor  of  the  house  is  usually  a 
smart  gentleman,  with  a  fine  muslin  turban 
and  white  clean  robes.  If  he  has  any 
assistants,  they  are  generally  scrubby- 
looking  fellows  in  dirty  skull-caps.  The 
durzee  arrives  at  the  house  with  much 
parade  of  punctuality,  and  leaves  with 
equal  punctuality.  His  working  hours  are 
from  ten  to  five,  and  if  he  is  detained  be- 
yond 5  P.M.  he  is  apt  to  want  payment  for 
extra  time.  This  can  be  met  by  judicious 
surveillance.  The  tailor,  having  arrived, 
spreads  his  mat  on  a  landing-place  on  the 
stairs  or  in  a  verandah  ;  for  he  always  likes 
to  have  easy  access  to  a  staircase,  so  that 
he  may  go  out  of  doors  and  allay  his  thirst 
from  time  to  time.  Having  received  the 
orders  of  the  day  from  his  mistress,  he 
sets  to  work.  There  is  a  jargon  spoken 
between  mistress  and  durzee  which  ^ is 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  durzee  settles  to  his  work,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  hears  the  carriage  come 
to  the  door  and  the  lady  go  out  to  shop  or 
to  pay  visits.  This  is  the  durzee's  oppor- 
tunity. He  slips  down-stairs  and  goes  out 
to  the  servants'  offices,  and  joins  in  the 
friendly  talk  and  the  smoke  of  the  festive 
hubble-bubble  for  an  hour  or  so.  Great 
is  his  dismay  if,  on  returning  to  his  post, 
he  finds  that,  although  the  carriage  went 
out  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
the  mistress  remained  at  home,  and  that 
his  long  absence  has  been  discovered. 
This  makes  a  convenient  set-off  against 
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any  claim  for  payment  for  overtime  after 

5  P.M. 

The  lady's  ayah  is  in  immediate  alliance 
with  the  tailor ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  much  about  ayahs.  They  are  incom- 
prehensible to  the  male  mind.  They  are 
of  all  sorts,  with  good  tempers  and  with 
bad  tempers  ;  with  good  looks  very  rarely. 
They  may  be  clean  and  neat ;  but  too  often 
they  look  dirty  and  untidy.  Their  ante- 
cedents will  seldom  bear  examination. 
Usually  it  is  some  lapse  from  their  origi- 
nal status  in  native  society  that  made  them 
become  ayahs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  they  are  faithful  and  affection- 
ate to  their  mistresses  and  to  the  children 
in  their  charge;  but  I  would  rather  say 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  better  for 
a  lady  to  keep  an  ayah  than  to  employ 
an  English  maidservant.  If  the  latter  is 
at  all  nice  or  good-looking,  she  will  be 
snapped  up  in  matrimony;  and,  although 
there  is  an  English  maid,  you  cannot  alto- 
gether dispense  with  an  ayah. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  master's  body-ser- 
vants. His  valet,  or  personal  attendant, 
is  called  his  sirdar,  or  head  bearer,  with 
whom  a  mate  bearer  is  usually  associated. 
These  people  are  called  bearers  because 
they  were  originally  bearers  of  palan- 
quins. When  I  was  at  Chittagong  the 
headman  of  my  local  team  of  bearers  be- 
came my  sirdar-bearer,  or  valet;  but  he 
always  took  his  place  under  the  pole  of 
the  tonjon  or  of  the  sedan-chair.  (Our 
houses  were  built  on  the  tops  of  steep 
little  hills,  up  which  we  could  not  drive.) 
In  Calcutta  the  domestic  valet  is  usually 
an  Ooriya,  or  native  of  Orissa.  He  is  a 
Hindoo,  and  is  disposed  to  be  troublesome 
about  caste  if  not  strictly  disciplined. 
Most  of  the  men  are  tall  and  good-looking, 
and  those  who  still  carry  palkees  become 
very  muscular.  When  I  went  out  to  India 
two  of  those  Ooriya  brothers  took  me  in 
hand.  As  a  young  member  of  the  ruling 
class  of  civilians,  I  was  likely  to  be  a  good 
"spec,"  and  they  adopted  me.  I  liked 
them  much.  They  left  me  only  when  they 
suffered  so  much  from  fever  at  Chittagong 
that  they  had  to  go  to  their  home.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  a  more  healthy  part 
of  Bengal,  they  returned.  The  eldest 
brother  was  with  me  about  fifteen  years, 
and  then  he  brought  his  son  to  take  his 
place.  The  younger  brother  was  with  me 
still  longer,  and  then  he  substituted  a  son. 
The  family  made  themselves  my  parasites 
for  above  thirty  years.  They  "  made  a 
very  good  thing  of  it."  I  was  on  tour  with 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal  in 
Orissa,  and  we  came   to  the  village  to 
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which  my  men  belonged ;  and  the  eldest 
brother,  who  had  then  retired,  came  to 
see  me.  We  were  told  that  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  place,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  the  owner  of  a  thousand  cows. 
Probably  this  was  a  jealous  exaggeration  ; 
but,  if  it  was  true,  most  of  those  thousand 
cows  came  out  of  my  pockets.  I  was 
brought  up  on  the  principle  of  letting  the 
natives  come  to  my  house  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  some  districts  many  of  them 
came  gladly ;  but  the  sirdar-bearer  and 
the  official  chuprassees  (of  whom  more 
anon)  look  on  the  visitor  as  their  prey,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  visitors 
from  tipping  them.  An  ignorant  youth,  I 
tried  hard  to  check  this  present-giving; 
but  in  my  old  age  and  in  England  I  have 
learnt  that  there  is  a  similar  practice  in 
England,  and  that  the  servants  of  com- 
fortable houses  regard  the  visitor  as  their 
legitimate  prey,  and  deal  with  him  accord- 
ing to  his  liberality. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sirdar-bearer  and 
his  mate  is  to  dress  their  master.     What 
a  comfort  it  was  to  have  one's  socks  put 
on,  one's  shoestrings  tied,  and  every  gar- 
ment handed  as  it  was  wanted  !    They  are 
expected  to  dust  and  clean  the  furniture 
and   to    look    after   the   lighting    of    the 
house.     They  have  a  whole  tribe  of  their 
brethren  as  subordinate  bearers.     One  of 
those  men,  the  furrash-bearer,  has  special 
care  of  the  lamps  and  the  candles  and  the 
oil.      The    rest    of   the   men   are   chiefly 
punkah-pullers.     My  estimate  for  punkah- 
pullers,  when   punkahs  were   going   both 
by  day  and  by  night,  was  three  men  for 
each  European  in  the  household.    In  some 
houses  special  men  are  engaged  for  the 
night  punkahs;  but   I  disliked   that   sys;^ 
tem,  for  those  men   had  probably   beei 
working  elsewhere  all  day,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  over  their  night  work.     With  threel 
men  for  each  punkah  likely  to  be  required,] 
the   total  hours  of  labor  would   be   only! 
eight  for  each   man,  and   if   this  time  is| 
divided   into   watches   of  four  hours  the] 
man   has  no   valid  excuse    for  going  t( 
sleep.    Punkah-pulling  is  monotonous  andj 
sleepy  work  ;  the   only  means  which  the] 
bearer  has  of  arousing  himself  is  to  pull 
the  rope  o£E  the  punkah  wheel,  or  to  make 
the   wheel    squeak    for   want  of   grease. 
Writing  on  this  subject,  a  gentleman  in 
Bombay   has    introduced    the    phrase  is 
wastee  lukree,  which  means   that  for  an 
offence  of  this  kind  the  stick  is  the  proper 
punishment.     There  are  cases  where  even 
the  most  tender-hearted  master  can  hardly 
abstain  from  the  use  of  a  light  cane  on  a 
lazy  bearer  who  goes  to  sleep  or  plays 
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tricks  with  the  punkah  wheel ;  but  the 
most  approved  precaution  is  to  require 
the  head  bearer  to  sleep  within  call  of  his 
master's  room.  Then,  if  the  punkah 
stops,  or  if  the  wheel  squeaks  during  the 
night,  let  the  head  bearer's  dreams  be  in- 
terrupted ;  let  him  be  aroused  to  awake 
the  delinquent  or  to  oil  the  noisy  wheel. 
The  head  bearer  is  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  and  is  not  happy  at  having 
his  slumbers  disturbed.  You  will  prob- 
ably hear  him  slap  or  cuff  his  peccant 
brother ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  he 
does  not  actually  dismiss  the  man  from 
the  house,  he  will  inflict  some  other  un- 
pleasant punishment. 

Although  the  bearers  are  supposed  to 
clean  the  furniture,  they  would  not  con- 
descend to  sweep  the  floor  or  to  brush 
the  carpets.  For  this  purpose  a  very 
low-caste  servant,  called  the  sweeper  or 
mehtar,  is  entertained.  In  the  Persian 
language  the  word  mehtar  means  "a 
prince,"  and,  in  calling  the  sweeper,  the 
other  servants  usually  address  him  as 
*' khaleefah  "  or  "jemadar."  The  sound 
of  the  sweeper's  broom  is  to  be  heard  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  busily  brushing 
away  the  dust  from  the  mats  in  the  rooms 
and  in  the  verandahs  ;  but  he  is  a  bird  that 
always  shuns  the  light,  and  carefully 
avoids  presenting  himself  in  public.  He 
may  best  be  left  in  the  obscurity  he  seeks. 

The  last  servant  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
durwan,  or  porter,  who  lives  in  the  lodge 
at  the  entrance  gate.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  the 
property  on  the  premises,  and  is  empow- 
ered to  stop  and  search  any  one  going  out 
with  a  suspicious  bundle.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  case  in  which  a  thief  was 
thus  caught  by  the  durwan.  A  thief 
would  have  found  it  wiser  to  pass  his 
plunder  over  the  garden  wall  than  to  walk 
into  the  jaws  of  the  durwan.  It  is  the 
durwan  who  has  the  privilege  of  stopping 
English  visitors  at  the  gate.  The  friends 
who  have  come  to  call  are  informed  that 
the  gates  are  shut;  which  is  the  local 
equivalent  for  "  not  at  home."  Sometimes 
an  exception  may  have  to  be  made ;  and, 
as  the  durwan  seldom  understands  the 
name  told  him,  he  is  likely  to  admit  the 
wrong  man.  He  always  admits  the  native 
duns  who  come  round  to  collect  shop- 
bills.  He  has  some  trifling  reward  for 
letting  them  in,  and  they  take  on  their 
own  heads  the  risk  of  being  summarily 
ejected. 

A  government  official,  such  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  is,  at  the 
expense    of    the    State,   provided   with    a 
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jemadar  and  four  chuprassees.  Not  many 
years  ago  every  jemadar  had  a  deputy 
jemadar,  and  there  were  eight  instead  of 
four  chuprassees  ;  but  the  numbers  have 
been  reduced  in  these  economical  days. 
The  jemadar  usually  sits  on  the  box  of  the 
carriage  when  his  master  drives  to  and 
from  office  ;  and  the  chuprassees  attend 
at  the  office  except  on  the  days  when  their 
master,  for  any  special  reason,  has  his 
ofiicial  papers  sent  by  them  to  his  house. 
In  India,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  send  a  verbal 
message,  a  good  deal  of  work  is  carried 
on  by  demi-official  letters  and  notes. 
Thus  there  is  absolute  need  for  chu- 
prassees. The  mistress  of  a  large  house 
in  Calcutta  usually  has  a  chuprassee  of 
her  own  to  carry  about  her  notes  and  small 
parcels.  She  does  not  like  to  employ  the 
government  men,  even  if  her  husband 
could  spare  them;  and  the  other  domestic 
servants,  such  as  bearers  or  khidmudgars, 
soon  grumble  if  they  are  often  asked  to 
take  out  notes.  Some  fancy  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  caste  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  You 
will  find  that  native  servants  are  guided 
by  the  principle  that  makes  English  ser- 
vants object  to  doing  anything  that  is  not 
part  of  their  own  proper  work  according 
to  their  recognized  rules  for  the  sub-divi- 
sion of  labor. 

C.  T.  BUCKLAND,  F.Z.S. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
JANE  AUSTEN.* 

"  Why  do  you  like  Miss  Austen  so  very 
much  ?  "  asked  "  Currer  Bell  "  of  G.  H. 
Lewes,  that  critical  friend  and  advocate  of 
hers,  with  whom  she  was  in  rather  imper- 
fect intellectual  sympathy.  The  question, 
put  by  her  in  all  honest  bewilderment,  is 
one- that  the  true  believers  in  Jane  Aus- 
ten's perfections  are  not  seldom  required 
to  answer  by  those  of  the  opposite  faction ; 
it  is  one  the  faithful  must  sometimes  ad- 
dress to  themselves,  endeavoring  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  the  charm  with  which 
she  holds  them ;  and  such  a  moment 
comes  to  us,  when  we  find  Miss  Austen's 
classic  fictions  included  in  a  popular  series, 
where  indeed  they  have  an  incontestable 
claim  to  stand,  since  it  is  a  series  designed 
to  include  such  books  —  and  only  such  — 
as  are  of  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and  thor- 
ough principle.     Though  placed,  however, 

*  Sense  and  Sensibility  i  Pride  and  Prejudice  I 
Mansfield  Park;  Emma;  N or thanger  Abbey  ;  and 
Persuasion.  By  Jane  Austen.  London,  Melbourne, 
and  New  York  :'  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
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in  the  appropriate  English  and  American 
companionship  of  such  a  series,  they  wear, 
for  all  that,  to  our  eye,  an  air  of  mild, 
serene  aloofness,  of  demure  and  modest, 
but  unapproachable  distinction,  such  as 
might  be  worn  by  those  fair  and  gracious 
English  gentlewomen,  Anne  Elliot  or 
Emma  Woodhouse,  if  any  caprice  of  fate 
could  throw  them  among  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  passengers  thronging  a  Transat- 
lantic railway-car,  or  into  the  midst  of  such 
an  American  camp-meeting  as  that  which, 
with  broad,  full  brush,  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
painted  for  us  on  the  large  canvas  of 
"  Dred." 

In  the  excellently  intentioned  and  often 
charming  stories  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and 
other  deservedly  admired  American  writ- 
ers, whose  works  largely  furnish  out 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock's  "  Lily  "  series, 
there  is  a  variety  of  scene  and  subject,  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  a  courageous  attempt 
to  deal  with  difficult  social,  moral,  reli- 
gious problems,  such  as  cannot  be  paral- 
leled in  any  of  the  half-dozen  novels  which 
constitute  Jane  Austen's  legacy  to  us  — 
novels  that  never  have  enjoyed,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  enjoy,  the  large  circulation 
and  general  acceptance  accorded  to-day  to 
the  story-tellers  we  have  named.  Yet  it 
is  Miss  Austen's  work,  and  not  that  of  her 
attractive  modern  compeers,  which  has 
the  immortal  quality.  Their  mannerisms, 
ethical  and  literary,  please  now  by  con- 
forming to  the  dominant  fashion  in  such 
matters ;  by  and  by  they  will  displease, 
because  that  fashion  will  have  become 
antiquated;  and  their  very  intentness  on 
their  didactic  purpose  not  rarely  defeats 
itself;  for  fiction,  if  it  would  really  and 
permanently  instruct  and  impress,  must  do 
so  unobtrusively  and  at  unawares.  For- 
getfulness  of  this  principle  has  marred 
the  artistic  merit  and  enduring  fame  of  no 
less  a  writer  than  Maria  Edgeworth,  even 
as  the  different  defect  of  painting  common 
scenes  and  characters  a  little  more  beauti- 
ful than  nature  has  impaired  the  claim  to 
remembrance  of  that  charming  artist  in 
poetic  prose,  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

From  such  defects  Jane  Austen  was 
saved  by  that  keen  insight  into  character, 
that  faculty  for  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
that  fine  feeling  for  literary  propriety, 
which  largely  justify  Lewes's  description 
of  her  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  one  of  the  writers  with  the  nicest 
sense  of  means  to  an  end  that  ever  lived." 
For  these  things  he  could  prize  her  works, 
though   his   insensibility    to   the  delicate 


fragrance  of  moral  purity  breathing  from 
them  betrays  itself  when  he  couples  Miss 
Austen  with  Fielding,  and  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  with  "Tom  Jones."  It  is, 
however,  the  suffused  presence  of  pure 
feeling,  high  principle,  and  unfaltering  re- 
ligious faith,  shy  but  steadfast,  which 
gives  the  last  and  finest  grace  to  Jane 
Austen's  fiction  for  her  lovers  of  to-day. 
To  put  down  the  last  new  novel  in  vogue 
—  which  may  have  offered  to  us,  too  prob- 
ably, darkly  suggestive  lurid  pictures  of 
lawless  passion  and  its  woes,  or  glimpses 
of  wild,  fantastic,  not  innocent  adventure 
in  far-off  lands,  or  grim  and  ghastly  scenes 
from  such  squalid  lives  as  shame  our  civ- 
ilization to-day,  or  eloquent,  one-sided  ex- 
positions of  the  latest  fashionable  heresy 
about  religion  —  and  to  take  up  in  its  stead 
"  Emma," or  "  Persuasion, "or  "Mansfield 
Park,"  is  as  if  one  came  forth  from  the 
heat  and  glare  and  excitement  of  a  crowded 
theatre,  with  its  actors  and  stage-scenery, 
to  walk  in  some  sunny,  old-fashioned  En- 
glish garden,  where  the  trimly  kept  walks 
and  green,  velvety  turf  are  duly  alternated 
with  flower-plots  and  borders,  blooming 
with  lily  and  rose  and  carnation,  heart's- 
ease  and  mignonette,  and  shaded,  not  too 
densely,  with  thriving  trees.  There  may 
have  been  the  semblance  of  amplitude, 
grandeur,  and  stateliness,  with  pomp  and 
glitter  of  color  and  light  in  the  scene  we 
have  left ;  there  may  have  been  breathless 
stress  of  play-wrought  sympathy  and  emo- 
tion ;  there  may  be  silence,  seclusion,  the 
narrowness  and  sameness  of  every-day  life, 
in  the  scene  we  have  entered ;  and  yet  the 
change  is  altogether  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing and  welcome. 

Following  with  a  true  instinct  the  canon 
that  in  her  day  had  not  found  its  poetic 
enunciation,  "That  is  best  which  lieth 
near  thee  ;  shape  from  that  thy  work  of 
art,"  Jane  Austen  wrote  only  of  the  scenes 
and  the  society  familiar  to  her.  Hers  was 
that  rather  narrow,  rather  prim,  "gentle- 
woman's world,"  which  furnished  so  insuf- 
ficient a  sphere  for  the  energies  of  the 
Dorothea  of  "  Middlemarch  ;  "  and  hers  it 
was  to  be  hedged  in  by  all  the  decorous 
restrictions  which,  a  century  ago,  limited 
the  knowledge  and  the  action  of  a  well- 
born country  clergyman's  daughter,  mov- 
ing in  a  narrow,  though  select,  circle, 
which,  save  a  slender  sprinkling  of  profes- 
sional men  and  their  wives  and  children, 
was  made  up  of  members  of  "  county  fam- 
ilies," ranking  just,  and  only  just,  below 
the  nobility  in  dignity  and  importance. 
This  little  world,  the  only  one  she  knew, 
is  mirrored  in  Miss  Austen's  pages  with  a 
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delicate  fidelity  that  extends  to  its  proper 
landscape  setting,  for  there  is  little  attempt 
at  description  of  scene  or  place  not  per- 
sonally known  to  the  authoress,  whose 
forty  years  of  life  were  passed  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  almost  wholly  in  Hamp- 
shire, with  not  much  more  variety  of  travel 
than  is  implied  in  a  four  years'  residence 
in  Bath.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  the  days  of  undeveloped  steam 
power,  when  such  English  people  as  were 
neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  saw  little  in- 
deed of  any  land  save  their  own,  and  were 
not  too  widely  acquainted  with  that.  It 
is  that  smokeless,  untravelled  southern 
England,  with  its  pure  skies  and  soft  do- 
mestic charm,  which  is  delicately  indicated 
in  Miss  Austen's  stories.  Her  forte  is 
not  picturesque  description  ;  but  what  she 
did  see  she  saw  quite  truly. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  widely  different 
impression  which  her  use  of  her  limited 
materials  made  on  two  judges,  so  eminent 
in  her  own  branch  of  literature  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Charlotte  Bronte.  The 
mighty  Wizard  of  the  North,  having  read 
"for  the  third  time"  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," dwells  on  its  writer's  "talent  for 
describing  the  involvements  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life  "  as  "the 
most  wonderful  he  has  ever  met  with," 
and  has  only  affectionate  praise  for  "  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary, 
commonplace  things  and  characters  inter- 
esting from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment."  Miss  Bronte  reads 
the  same  book  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
disappointed  with  what  to  her  is  merely 
"an  accurate  daguerreotyped  portrait  of  a 
commonplace  face,"  and  avows  :  "  I  should 
hardly  like  to  live  with  her  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  their  elegant,  but  confined 
houses.  .  .  .  She  is  only  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant." 

The  "exquisite  touch"  had  no  charm 
for  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  She  could 
not  see  any  merit  in  the  miniature  paint- 
ing, gem-like  in  its  finish,  which  Miss 
Austen  —  to  use  her  own  apt  image  — 
executed  on  her  "little  bit  of  ivory,  two 
inches  wide,  working  with  a  brush  so  fine 
as  to  produce  little  effect  after  much  la- 
bor." 

The  well-known  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
two  great  writers  whose  differing  judg- 
ments on  Miss  Austen  have  just  been 
quoted  will  render  us  some  aid  in  un- 
derstanding why  she,  who  is  a  continual 
delight  to  some,  is  only  a  weariness  to 
others.  Appreciation  of  her  work  is  rather 
largely  determined  by  the  presence  or  the 
absence  in  her  readers  of  a  certain  mental 


quality  —  a  quality  absent  in  Miss  Bronte, 
who,  to  her  tyrannously  strong  imagina- 
tion and  impassioned  sensibility,  united 
that  contempt  for  folly,  that  fine  scorn  of 
vice,  that  keen  perception  of  the  grotesqiie- 
ness  of  both,  which  are  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  satirist,  but  which,  in  her 
case,  were  softened  by  no  touch  of  the 
humor  with  which  Scott  was  richly  en- 
dowed—  the  kindly,  tolerant,  sympathetic 
sense  of  human  absurdities  —  the  laughter 
full  of  loving-kindness  —  the  recognition 
of  common  brotherhood  even  with  fool 
and  coxcomb,  whom  the  mighty  master 
handles  "as  if  he  loved  them." 

It  is  this  precious  endowment,  exempli- 
fied in  Miss  Austen  as  in  few  women 
writers,  that  lends  the  subtle  interest,  the 
fine  flavor  to  her  description  of  tame,  com- 
monplace scenes,  incidents,  and  charac- 
ters. One  might,  conceivably,  possess  the 
same  gift,  and  yet  take  little  pleasure  in 
such  pictures  ;  certainly,  without  a  small 
spice  of  the  quality,  they  can  neither  be 
appreciated  nor  enjoyed.  Those  who  de- 
spise mediocrity  as  if  it  were  a  vice,  and 
whose  intolerance  for  bores  comes  near 
to  hatred,  will  never  comprehend  her  de- 
mure delight  in  developing  the  humors  of 
bores  and  mediocrities.  But  this  true  hu- 
morist is  of  one  mind  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who,  when  some  one  deplored 
the  unpicturesqueness  of  the  then  reigning 
fashions  —  of  the  wigs,  the  high-piled  hair, 
the  monstrous  hoops,  hats,  and  caps  — 
answered  cheerfully  :  "  Never  mind  ;  they 
all  have  light  and  shade."  So,  in  the 
trivial  personages  of  that  genteel  society 
were  there  the  ever-varying  and  ever-inter- 
esting lights  and  shades  of  the  human 
soul,  open  to  the  keen  and  kindly  inspec- 
tion of  those  soft,  bright  hazel  eyes,  with 
the  lurking  smile  behind  them,  that  look 
at  us  from  the  fair  face  of  Jane  Austen, 

Tq  her  favorite  heroine,  the  Elizabeth 
Bennet  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  of  whom 
she  once  said  gaily  to  a  friend,  "  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  if  you  do  not  think  her  2l 
delightful  creature,"  she  has  attributed  a 
similar  love  for  studying  character,  a  sim- 
ilar reason  for  being  content  with  a  narrow 
sphere  of  observation.  "  The  country,'* 
one  says  to  her,  "can  in  general  supply 
but  few  subjects  for  such  a  study.  In  a 
country  neighborhood  you  move  in  a  very 
confined  and  unvarying  society."  "  But 
people  themselves  alter  so  much,"  answers 
Elizabeth  stoutly,  "  that  there  is  something 
new  to  be  observed  in  them  forever;'* 
and,  in  fact,  the  characters  in  which  Miss 
Austen  chiefly  seeks  to  interest  us  do  de- 
velop before  our  eyes,  displaying,  under 
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the  maturing  stress  of  circumstances,  un- 
suspected strength,  unsuspected  weakness, 
and  determining  their  ultimate  destiny  by 
their  own  right  or  wrong  action,  in  the 
TTiimic  world  of  the  romance  as  in  the  real, 
the  living  world  ;  for,  though  but  a  small 
segment  of  that  world  was  visible  to  Jane 
Austen,  it  enabled  her  to  divine  the  laws 
ruling  the  whole. 

A  recent  critic,  referring  to  the  last  new 
fashion  in  fiction  of  psychological  analysis, 
whereof  America  has  produced  the  most 
numerous,  enthusiastic,  and  aggressive 
exponents,  claims,  as  the  true  foundress 
of  that  school,  the  "  little  woman  who, 
eighty  years  ago,  lived  a  secluded  life 
in  a  Hampshire  parsonage,  and  was  yet 
the  pioneer  (leagues  in  advance  of  the 
vanguard)  of  a  new  and  exquisite  art." 
But  if  Miss  Austen  was  a  psychological 
analyst,  which  we  do  not  deny  (how  the 
"  polysyllabic  pomp  "  of  such  a  title  would 
have  made  the  gentle  lady  laugh!),  she 
did  her  analyzing  very  differently  from  her 
successors  in  the  art.  It  was  not  her  way 
to  discourse  lengthily,  in  her  own  proper 
person,  about  the  motives,  moods,  and 
dispositions  of  her  characters;  she  pre- 
ferred the  more  dramatic  method  of  letting 
the  good  people  reveal  themselves  in  word 
and  action.  Her  stories  are  not  mere 
strings  of  incidents,  as  loosely  connected 
as  the  items  of  a  news-monger's  gossip ; 
but  her  plots  are  constructed  with  the  con- 
summate skill  that  does  not  advertise  its 
own  existence ;  every  commonplace  inci- 
dent, so  naturally  introduced,  has  its  own 
part  to  play  in  bringing  on  the  dinoiiement 

—  a  denouement  which,  in  sad  noncon- 
formity to  modern  taste,  always  involves  a 
happy  marriage  between  persons  who  have 
been  finding  out  their  exact  suitability  to 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  the  story,  and  which  leaves  the  reader 
only  sorry  to  part  with  the  companions 
whose  sunny  cheerfulness  has  never  been 
quite  overclouded  by  the  saddest  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  fortunes. 

This  is  not  life  !  our  modern  literary 
exponents  of  the  Gospel  of  Dissatisfaction 
and  Despair  may  say.  Yet  none  but  their 
most  bigoted  disciples  will  deny  that  happy 
unions  of  well-matched  pairs  are  still 
within  the  range  of  human  possibilities, 
and  that  they  are  often  accomplished  by 
means  of  long  trains  of  otherwise  un- 
remarkable events  working  insensibly 
towards   them.     It  is  at  least  as  pleasant 

—  it  is  certainly  more  wholesome  —  to 
contemplate  pictures  of  such  innocent  and 
rational  happiness  than  to  dwell  on  those 
which   display  to  us  personages  wonder- 


fully distinguished,  gifted,  and  fascinating, 
whose  fortunes  are  always  being  marred 
by  their  curious  propensity  to  set  their 
hearts  on  other  people's  wives,  husbands, 
and  lovers  ;  and  whose  story  often  closes 
in  self-murder,  and  in  the  undeserved 
misery  of  all  the  respectable  dramatis 
Personce.  This  kind  of  art,  in  high  favor 
to-day,  may,  perhaps,  plead  in  justification 
of  its  truth  and  realism  the  numerous 
vulgar  tragedies  of  the  same  sort  which 
the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  supply; 
it  would  be  a  permissible  and  formidable 
reply  to  such  a  plea  to  show  that  these 
acts  of  tragic  folly  are  often  inspired  by 
the  study  of  the  very  fictions  whose  lines 
they  closely  follow  in  their  piteous  travesty 
of  the  romance  of  crime. 

In  one  at  least  of  her  novels,  and  that 
not  the  most  admired,  Miss  Austen  has 
employed  such  an  outline  for  her  work  as 
is  still  in  high  favor  with  our  story-tellers. 
The  chief  heroine  of  "  Mansfield  Park  " 
is  a  gentle  girl,  siiy,  sensitive,  and  attrac- 
tive, whose  position  in  the  great  family 
with  whom  she  resides  is  something  be- 
tween that  of  adopted  daughter  and  poor 
relation.  Patient  attendant  on  the  whims 
of  the  kindly,  but  lazy  and  obtuse,  mis- 
tress of  the  house  ;  souffre-douleiir  of  a 
shrewish,  more  actively  selfish  aunt;  of 
no  account  in  the  family  circle  save  as  a 
sort  of  foil  to  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  her  cousins,  it  is  Fanny  Price's 
manifest  destiny,  as  the  Cinderella  of  the 
tale,  to  triumph  over  her  disadvantages,  to 
prosper  more  than  her  splendid  cousins, 
to  carry  off  from  their  rivalry  their  most 
coveted  admirer,  and  be  compensated  for 
early  trials  by  happiness  as  unclouded  as 
mortal  may  hope  for  — a  destiny  she  duly 
fulfils.  Add  to  this  well-worn  plot  some 
darker  incidents  —  unhappily  quite  as 
familiar  —  of  sin  and  suffering,  of  slighted 
passion  impelling  a  proud  beauty  into  a 
loveless  marriage  for  wealth  and  position, 
whose  bonds  she  soon  casts  off  to  gratify 
a  criminal  attachment;  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  not  very  healthy  story,  of  a 
common  type  enough,  appear  revealed. 

Under  Miss  Austen's  skilful  handling 
the  story  is  neither  sensational,  nor  un- 
healthy, nor  commonplace.  It  is  a  lesson 
of  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  of 
grateful  acquiescence  in  a  lowly  and  som- 
bre lot,  of  duty  faithfully  done  under 
difficulties,  which  is  evolved  from  the 
experiences  of  the  unpretending  heroine, 
whose  goodness  does  not  meet  the  vulgar 
reward  of  rank  and  riches,  to  which  atone 
moment  she  seemed  destined,  but  is  rec- 
ompensed with  the  simple  home-felt  bliss, 
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better  fitted  for  her  modest  worth.  Her 
triumph  over  her  bewitching  rival,  whose 
sparkling  vivacity  wins  almost  as  much 
on  the  reader  as  on  the  love-smitten  hero, 
is  not  gained  by  any  superiority  in  beauty 
or  wit,  but  by  the  unselfish  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciple and  to  affection,  of  which  the  other 
proves  herself  incapable.  And  she  is  not 
idealized  into  impossible  perfection;  she 
has  the  natural  defects  of  her  qualities; 
nor  are  the  friends,  to  whose  slightly  pon- 
derous patronage  she  is  indebted  for  many 
benefits,  sacrificed  to  make  her  more 
interesting.  No  less  exquisite  art  has 
been  spent  on  their  elderly  figures  than 
on  her  girlish  graces;  their  conscious 
virtues  and  unconscious  absurdities  are 
endeared  to  our  mirth  by  a  hundred 
touches  of  that  "gentlest  satire,  kin  to 
charity,"  which,  perhaps,  reaches  its  ulti- 
mate perfection  in  the  picture  of  the  futile 
amateur  theatricals  at  Mansfield  Park  — 
described  with  so  much  delicate  malice  — 
that  aid  powerfully  in  developing  the  char- 
acters of  every  actor,  and  have  a  large 
share  in  determining  the  course  of  the 
story.  The  less  amiable  personages  are 
finely  discriminated,  and  the  moral  of  their 
errors,  which  arise  from  selfish  vanity  or 
worldly  self-seeking,  is  sharply  pointed, 
with  no  perilous  lingering  on  the  details 
of  the  unhallowed  attachment  that  brings 
about  the  catastrophe  of  this  novel.  The 
vice  in  question  is  stripped  bare  of  ro- 
mantic illusion,  and  is  referred  to  in  terms 
of  such  austere  reprobation  as  not  one 
novelist  in  twenty  would  employ  to-day; 
such  as  are  certainly  not  employed  by  the 
numerous  emulators  of  George  Eliot's 
manner,  nor  even  by  that  great  writer  her- 
self, who,  of  all  our  modern  romancers, 
most  nearly  resembles  Jane  Austen  in  her 
realistic  honesty,  whose  style  is  much 
richer,  whose  descriptive  power  far  more 
brilliant,  whose  range  of  feeling  and  reach 
of  thought  ampler  far  than  those  of  her 
forerunner,  but  who  lacks  the  unerring 
clearness  of  her  moral  perception,  the  airy 
lightness  of  her  satiric  touch,  and  whose 
works  tend  to  produce  dejection  and  dis- 
couragement as  surely  as  those  of  Miss 
Austen  minister  to  innocent  invigorating 
mirth. 

Of  the  remaining  novels  only  "  Persua- 
sion "  deals  with  a  theme  that  might  still 
commend  itself  to  a  novelist  of  the  purely 
domestic  type,  such  as  the  lamented  author 
of  "John  Halifax  "  —  a  story  of  "  two  that 
wrecked  each  other's  hope,  parting  coldly 
in  their  prime,"  and  who  are  reunited  when 
that  prime,  for  one  at  least,  is  a  little  past ; 


when  time  has  ripened  the  lady's  judg- 
ment, and  softened  the  lover's  resentment, 
and  when  the  affection,  .which  wrought 
their  youthful  misery,  is  found  to  be  so 
steadfast  and  so  warm  as  to  ensure  their 
lifelong  happiness.  There  is  a  higher  and 
a  finer  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
this,  the  last  ejffort  of  Jane  Austen's  mel- 
lowed genius,  than  in  any  of  her  previous 
works.  One  might  almost  be  justified  in 
inferring  that  some  deep  personal  experi- 
ence had  intervened,  teaching  her  to  look 
with  more  compassionate  sympathy,  and 
more  penetrating  insight,  on  that  drama  of 
life  which  she  had  long  found  interesting 
and  amusing.  The  personages  of  the 
story  appeal  more  directly  to  our  admira- 
tion. No  other  jeune  prewz'ery  to  whom 
she  has  assigned  the  rS/e  of  the  happy 
lover,  has  so  much  unconventional  bril- 
liancy, so  much  spirit  and  fire  and  gay 
courage,  blended  with  chivalrous  tender- 
ness and  manly  sense,  as  Captain  Fred- 
erick Wentworth,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
she  never  drew  a  more  attractive  heroine 
than  the  sweet  Anne  Elliot,  whom  he 
loved  and  quarrelled  with,  and  forgave. 
It  has  been  objected  to  some  other  of  her 
characters  that  they  talk  far  too  well,  in 
sentences  too  long,  too  well  constructed; 
that  their  reasoning  and  their  repartee  are 
too  cogent  and  too  clever  for  human  prob- 
ability, in  the  circumstances  supposed  — 
that,  for  instance,  a  young  lady  uncivilly 
called  to  account  for  her  love  affairs,  as 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  by  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh,  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  the 
arrogance  of  her  questioner  with  argument 
and  wit,  and  prompt  dexterity  worthy  of  a 
Parliamentary  debater.  Perhaps  we,  for 
whom  conversation  has  become  a  lost  art 
since  we  lost  our  leisure,  whose  remarks 
must  emulate  the  condensed  brevity  of 
post-cards  and  telegrams,  and  who  must 
shun  Johnsonian  involutions  like  the 
plague  if  we  would  be  listened  to  and  un- 
derstood, are  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  less  impatient  age. 

But  the  reproach  of  "talking  like  a 
book  "  is  one  not  so  applicable  to  the  per- 
sonages of  "Persuasion;"  it  would  not 
be  amiss  if  more  books  talked  like  Anne 
Elliot,  whose  touching  and  graceful  plea 
for  the  superiority  of  woman  in  constancy 
over  man  could  ill  be  spared  from  our 
literature,  and  cannot  be  called  improb- 
able on  the  lips  of  a  thinking,  feeling 
woman,  for  all  its  correctness  of  wording 
and  reasoning. 

"  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  more  man's 
nature  than  woman's  to  be  inconstant  and 
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forget  those  they  do  love,  or  have  loved. 
I  believe  the  reverse,"  says  her  interloc- 
utor, the  hardy  sailor  whose  own  strong 
home  attachments  authorize  him  to  speak, 
and  who  does  speak,  with  a  glow  of  honest 
eloquence,  of  "  all  man  can  bear  and  do,  and 
glories  to  do,  for  those  treasures  of  his  ex- 
istence," wife  and  children,  winning  from 
her  the  words  that  are  made  more  pathetic 
by  her  hidden  heart-troubles  :  — 

Oh !  I  hope  I  do  justice  to  all  that  is  felt  by 
you,  and  by  those  who  resemble  you.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  undervalue  the  warm  and 
faithful  feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
I  should  deserve  utter  contempt  if  I  dared  to 
suppose  that  true  attachment  and  constancy 
were  known  only  by  woman.  No,  I  believe 
you  capable  of  everything  great  and  good  in 
your  married  lives.  I  believe  you  equal  to 
every  important  exertion,  and  to  every  domes- 
tic forbearance,  so  long  as  —  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression  —  so  long  as  you  have 
an  object.  I  mean,  while  the  woman  you  love 
lives,  and  lives  for  you.  All  the  privilege  I 
claim  for  my  own  sex  (it  is  not  a  very  enviable 
one,  you  need  not  covet  it),  is  that  of  loving 
longest,  when  existence  or  when  hope  is  gone. 

Here,  if  ever  in  her  writings,  Jane  Aus- 
ten speaks  from  her  heart,  with  an  accent 
of  truth  that  is  almost  painful;  though 
there  is  nothing  painful  in  the  fate  of  the 
gentle  heroine  whose  voice  she  borrows 
for  the  occasion,  and  of  whom  she  says  so 
gracefully  :  — 

Prettier  musings  of  high-wrought  love  and 
eternal  constancy  could  never  have  passed 
along  the  streets  of  Bath  than  Anne  was 
sporting  with  from  Camden  Place  to  West- 
gate  Buildings.  It  was  almost  enough  to 
spread  purification  and  perfume  all  the  way. 

Could  there  have  been  for  one  of  such 
serene  and  self-sufficing  spirit  as  Miss 
Austen  —  for  one  so  content  with  her 
simple  domestic  existence,  so  blessed  in 
the  dear  sisterly  affection  that  she  loved 
to  depict  for  her  readers — could  there 
have  been,  for  her  too,  "a  nearer  one  yet, 
and  a  dearer  one  still,  than  all  others," 
from  whom  she  was  severed  by  some 
cloud  of  misunderstanding,  but  whose 
memory  she  so  cherished  that  "  their  union 
could  not  divide  her  more  from  other  men 
than  their  final  separation  "?  It  is  almost 
an  impertinent  inquiry,  yet  it  rises  in  the 
mind,  as  we  close  the  cheerful  pages  of 
*' Persuasion,"  and  remember  that  when 
it  was  published  its  writer  had  faded  away 
in  a  li-^gering  decline,  despite  the  fond 
attentions  of  the  "dearest  sister,  tender, 
watchful,  indefatigable  nurse,"  who  hung 
over  her  dying   bed,  and   to  whom  must 


have  been  addressed  the  last  pathetic 
words,  "  1  want  nothing  but  death." 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"that  so  gifted  a  creature  died  so  early  !  " 
and  though  she  had  entered  her  forty- 
second  year,  her  death  must  be  deemed 
early  for  a  writer  just  attaining  the  fulness 
of  her  powers,  and  just  beginning  to  taste 
the  fame  which  she  had  scarcely  coveted, 
being  very  incredulous  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  ever  attaining  it,  and  not  deem- 
ing it  particularly  desirable  in  itself  for  a 
woman. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  in  her  work  — 
certainly  we  shall  not  find  in  her  earlier 
efforts — any  departure  from  the  simple 
ideals  of  womanly  duly  and  happiness  ac- 
cepted in  her  circle  and  her  generation. 
For  her  heroines  a  fortunate  marriage  is 
still  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and  their 
plans  of  usefulness  are  bounded  within 
limits  that  are  not  more  than  parochial  at 
the  utmost;  larger  ambitions  of  any  sort 
do  not  trouble  their  dreams.  But  while 
conforming  thus  strictly  to  the  canons 
then  governing  feminine  propriety,  she 
showed  real  originality  and  real  courage 
of  a  special  kind. 

In  that  mine  of  pleasant  and  curious  in- 
formation on  matters  literary,  the  lately 
published  "  Memoir  of  John  Murray," 
where  we  find  Miss  Austen  honorably  dis- 
tinguished among  the  great  bibliopole's 
clients,  by  her  modest  estimate  of  her  own 
labors  and  of  the  money  recompense  due 
to  them,  we  may  read  also  the  judgment 
passed  on  that  very  "  pretty  thing," 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  when  first  it  ap- 
peared, by  Gifford,  severely  fastidious 
editor  of  the  Quarterly^  who  shows  him- 
self delighted  with  the  lady's  sense  in 
discarding  in  favor  of  every-day  scenes, 
personages,  and  incidents,  all  the  romantic 
machinery  employed  by  the  school  of 
which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  -wSiS,  facile  princeps, 
and  Monk  Lewis  an  honored  member  — 
the  haunted  halls  and  castles,  the  sur- 
prises, stratagems,  and  abductions,  the 
spectres,  banditti,  and  mysterious  crimi- 
nals, that  had  long  formed  the  delight  of 
novel-readers  and  play-goers,  and  may 
even  be  suspected  of  doing  much  to  deter- 
mine Byron's  very  peculiar  taste  in  heroes. 
As  "Northanger  Abbey,"  Miss  Austen's 
first  essay  in  literature,  did  not  see  the 
light  till  after  her  death,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  company  with  "  Persuasion,"  the 
sagacious  critic  could  not  know  that  the 
author  whose  sense  and  taste  he  so  ap- 
proved had  begun  her  career  with  a  spir- 
ited satire  of   the  very  methods  he   was 
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applauding  her  for  rejecting ;  "  Northanger 
Abbey,"  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
least  valuable,  but  which  is  certainly  not 
the  least  amusing  of  its  author's  produc- 
tions, being  written  in  a  vein  of  gay,  good- 
humored  mockery  of  the  then  reigning 
fashion  in  novels,  and  affording  in  many 
passages  a  whimsical  parody  of  such 
popular  favorites  as  the  "Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  while  the  heroine,  in  person, 
accomplishments,  and  adventures,  is  made 
as  carefully  unheroic  as  may  be;  even  to 
the  point  of  having  been  first  to  love,  and 
first  to  betray  that  she  loved,  the  husband 
to  whom,  after  a  proper  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety,  she  is  finall}'  united. 

"  Though  Henry  was  now  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her,"  we  are  told,  "though  he 
felt  and  delighted  in  all  the  excellencies  of 
her  character,  and  truly  loved  her  society, 
I  must  confess  that  his  affection  originated 
in  nothing  better  than  gratitude,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  persuasion  of  her  partiality 
for  him  had  been  the  only  means  of  giving 
her  a  serious  thought.  It  is  a  new  circum- 
stance in  romance,  I  acknowledge,  and 
dreadfully  derogatory  of  a  heroine's  dig- 
nity; but  if  it  be  as  new  in  common  life, 
the  credit  of  a  wild  imagination  will  at 
least  be  all  my  own." 

Thus  far  removed  from  the  romantic 
ideal,  Catherine  Morland  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  most  attractive  little  heroine;  her 
guileless  purity  of  heart,  her  simple  enthu- 
siasms, and  the  ingenuous  mistakes  of  her 
ignorance  being  almost  equally  engaging; 
and  there  is  even  to-day  —  when  such  a 
very  lowly  flower  of  maidenhood  could 
hardly  be  found  blooming  in  any  English 
home  —  a  freshness  and  piquancy  about 
her  humble  adventures  that  make  us  won- 
der a  little  at  the  undiscerning  publisher, 
who,  having  bought  for  ;^io  the  piece  of 
sparkling  mischief  called  "Northanger 
Abbey,"  would  not  venture  to  issue  a  story 
that  he  deemed  unpromising,  and  gladly 
restored  it  to  its  author  when,  after  several 
years,  she  volunteered  to  repurchase  it. 
Though  it  be  a  much  less  serious  effort,  it 
has  rather  more  promise  of  its  writer's 
peculiar  excellence  than  "Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility," her  first  successful  story,  of 
which  the  serious  personages  are  less 
probable,  the  vulgar  and  absurd  ones  more 
purely  vulgar  and  absurd,  and  both  of  a 
more  antiquated  type,  than  in  any  sub- 
sequent tale  from  Miss  Austen's  pen. 
It  is  otherwise  with  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice;" but  here,  too,  is  more  of  lively 
satire  and  less  of  mellow  humor  than  in 
the  later  novels;  the  art  of  the  painter  is 
sometimes  exchanged  for  that  of  the  mere 


caricaturist  in  black  and  white,  the  unflat- 
tering portraits  being  too  sharply  bitten  in 
with  satiric  acid  —  a  reproach  that  is  less 
and  less   applicable  to  every  succeeding 
effort  of  the  artist.     This  is  very  evident 
when    we   compare   the    Mrs.   Bennet   of 
"Pride    and    Prejudice"   with    the  Miss 
Bates  of  "  Emma."     Both  are  figures   of 
pure  comedy  ;   but  the   latter  is   handled 
with  a  tenderness  very  different  from  the 
unsparing  ridicule  poured  on  Mrs.  Bennet, 
the  "woman  of  mean  understanding,  little 
information,  and  uncertain  temper;  who, 
when   discontented,   fancied   herself   ner- 
vous ;  the  business  of  whose  life  was  to 
get  her  daughters  married,  and  its  solace, 
visiting  and  Lews."     In  such  terms  we  are 
introduced  to  her;  and  not  one  softening 
touch  of  womanly  sweetness  is  allowed  to 
interfere    with   the    development   of    the 
character    of    pure    folly    thus    outlined, 
through  all  the  course  of  the  brilliant  story 
in  which    she   plays  a  conspicuous   part. 
Miss  Bates  is  that  common  butt  for  ridi- 
cule in    novels   and  out  of  them,  an   old 
maid  unromantically  left  apart,  with  points 
of  mind  and  manner  that  lay  her  open  to 
ill-natured  laughter,  yet  she  is  so  handled 
as  to  win  the  respect  of  the  reader  for  her 
prosaic  goodness,  dashed  with  absurdity 
as  it  is,  and  to  enlist  more  of  our  sympathy 
than  the  wilful  young  heroine  of  the  tale, 
whose    mistakes    are    more    serious,   and 
whose  worst  fault  we  feel  to  be  —  as  the 
author  means  us  to  feel  it  —  her  thought- 
less unkindness   to  the  inoffensive  crea- 
ture, in  portraying  whom   Miss  Austen's 
art  perhaps  touches  its  highest  point  of 
delicate  skill ;  for  this    figure   cannot   be 
surpassed  by  any  even  in  "Persuasion." 

The  daughter  of  one  clergyman,  the  sis- 
ter-in-law of  another,  whose  house  afforded 
the  home  of  her  closing  years,  Jane  Austen 
inevitably  moved  much  in  clerical  society, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  not 
one  of  her  novels  but  supplies  a  clerical 
portrait  or  two.  They  are  not,  however, 
more  uniformly  drawn  en  beaii  than  are 
those  of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  is  Miss 
Austen's  worthiest  successor  in  this  class 
of  portraiture.  The  inimitable  Mr.  Col- 
lins in  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  whose 
letters,  as  masterpieces  of  unconscious, 
pompous  folly  and  inconsequence,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  fiction,  and  are 
only  approached  in  pure  humor  by  the 
wonderful  love-letter  of  Mr.  Casaubon  in 
"  Middlemarch,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  ecclesiastical  An- 
glais pour  rire  with  which  Miss  Austea 
has  favored  us.  But  he  is  not  so  con- 
temptible  as    the   vain,   ambitious,  little- 
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minded  Mr.  Elton,  of  "Emma,"  whose 
deficiencies  are  moral,  while  those  of  the 
immortal  Collins  are  intellectual ;  nor  is 
there  much  more  to  admire  in  the  Dr.  Grant 
of  "  Mansfield  Park,"  whose  abilities  and 
manners  are  respectable,  but  who  is  "an 
indolent,  selfish  bon  vivant,''^  and  who, 
being  promoted  to  a  stall  in  Westminster, 
dies  in  characteristic  manner  of  an  apo- 
plexy brought  on  bj'  "three  great  institu- 
tionary dinners  in  one  week."  This  triad 
of  unapostolic  divines,  however,  has  flesh 
and  blood  reality,  and  is  nowise  like  such 
unpleasant  caricatures  as  the  "three  cu- 
rates "  of  "  Shirley  "—  those  unfortunate 
lay  figures  in  clerical  garb,  who  are  not  so 
comic  as  their  painter  meant  them  to  be. 

By  making  several  of  her  intelligent, 
refined,  conscientious  heroes  take  orders 
of  deliberate  choice,  Jane  Austen  has  suf- 
ficiently proved  her  respect  for  the  profes- 
sion of  her  father;  her  scorn  was  reserved 
for  its  unworthy  members.  But  even  her 
most  attractive  "scenes  of  clerical  life" 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  keen  words  of 
Emerson,  truer  no  doubt  in  1847,  when 
they  were  written,  than  to-day.  "  The  An- 
glican Church  is  marked  by  the  grace  and 
good  sense  of  its  forms,  by  the  manly  grace 
of  its  clergy.  The  gospel  it  preaches  is, 
*  By  taste  ye  are  saved.'  It  is  not  inquis- 
itorial, not  even  inquisitive,  is  perfectly 
well-bred,  and  can  shut  its  eyes  on  all 
proper  occasions.  If  you  let  it  alone  it 
will  let  you  alone."  This,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  the  church  mirrored  in 
Miss  Austen's  pages  ;  and  the  sensible, 
sincere,  decorous  clergymen  she  draws  for 
us  are  true  Englishmen  in  the  extreme 
reserve  that  masks  any  religious  convic- 
tions they  may  possess  ;  these  are  implied 
in  their  conduct  rather  than  expressed  in 
their  words.  It  is  so,  not  less  noticeably, 
with  the  sweetest  and  highest  of  her  hero- 
ines. 

But  one  may  not  unfairly  ascribe  some- 
thing of  this  reticence  to  scruples  like 
those  which  certainly  have  moved  other 
writers  of  fiction,  who  have  shrunk  from 
depicting  "struggles  of  conscience  that 
never  took  place,"  telling  of  prayers  never 
uttered,  and  divine  mercies  never  granted 
—  scruples  that  must  be  respected, 
whether  altogether  reasonable  or  not. 
The  abstinence  from  direct  religious  ut- 
terances in  Miss  Austen's  writings,  what- 
ever its  motives,  is  not  such  as  to  conceal 
the  really  pure  and  pious  feeling  that  ani- 
mates the  whole,  nor  to  impair  its  benefi- 
cent influence  in  favor  of  the  cheerful  and 
hopeful  discharge  of  duty,  which  shall  not 
fail  of  its  reward. 
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LORD   ROSEBERY'S   "PITT."* 

Let  me  say  at  once,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  "  Pitt  "  is  excellent  read- 
ing. The  critics,  indeed,  have  rather  lost 
their  heads  over  it.  They  seem  to  be  sur- 
prised that  a  peer  of  the  realm  can  write 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pages  in  decent  English.  It  is  surely  too 
much  to  say,  as  one  of  them  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  of  this  bright  and  clever 
little  book,  that  it  is  "brilliant,"  "fas- 
cinating," "terse,"  "masculine,"  "ner- 
vous," "  articulate,"  "  clear,"  "  firm,"  "  pen- 
etrating," "luminous,"  "unprejudiced," 
"broad,"  "generous,"  "human,"  "scru- 
pulously candid,"  "irradiated  with  inces- 
sant flashes  of  genial  and  kindly  humor, 
and  frequent  felicities  of  epigrammatic 
expression,"  —  in  short,  "a  masterpiece." 
I  should  like  to  know,  after  all  this  effu- 
sive eulogy,  what  adjectives  the  critic  has 
reserved  for  the  imperishable  work  of  the 
men 

who  breathe  immortal  air. 
Where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are. 

Lord  Rosebery's  style,  on  the  whole,  is 
simple  and  natural ;  it  is  only  in  the  more 
ambitious  passages  that  we  detect  a  cer- 
tain crudeness,  which,  indeed,  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  volume  which  is  not  the 
work  of  a  professional  scribe.  What  can 
the  sober  critic,  who  is  not  carried  away 
by  other  than  literary  considerations,  make 
of  such  passages  as  these,  where  (it  may 
be  timidly  hinted)  even  the  grammar  is  a 
trifle  faulty .?  "  The  attempt  to  procure 
the  succession  of  a  dull  dumb  duke  ta 
the  vapid  virtue  of  Rockingham."  "  He 
charmed  equally  .  .  .  the  meteoric  mind 
of  Burke,  the  pedantic  vanity  of  Parr,  the 
austere  virtue  of  Horner,  and  the  hedge- 
hog soul  of  Rogers."  "  Warren  Hastings 
was  ambushed  by  the  undying  rancor  of 
Francis,  and  the  sleepless  humanity  of 
Burke."  "  On  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  Pitt  employed  the  polite  perfidy 
of  his  most  recent  convert."  "  He  se- 
cured the  scowling  hypocrisy  of  Thurlow 
and  the  naval  fame  of  Howe."  "  He  ex- 
torted a  eulogy  from  the  truculent  hostility 
of  Burke."  How  is  a  eulogy  extorted 
from  truculent  hostility?  What  is  th- 
advantage  of  securing  scowling  hypocrisy 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  was  the  pedai 
tic  vanity  and  not  the  scholarly  enthusiasm 
of  Parr  that  was  charmed  1  How  does  a 
dull  dumb  duke  succeed  to  vapid  virtue? 

*  Pitt.     By  Lord    Rosebery.      English    Statesmen 
Series.     London,  1891. 
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How  was  Warren  Hastings  ambushed  not 
only  by  undying  rancor  but  by  sleepless 
humanity?  In  all  these  cases  too  much 
has  been  attempted;  other  opportunities 
should  have  been  found  for  characteriza- 
tion;  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
had  we  been  told  with  unambiguous  direct- 
ness that  it  was  proposed  that  Portland 
should  succeed  Rockingham  ;  that  Burke 
as  well  as  Parr,  that  Horner  as  well  as 
Rogers,  were  charmed  by  Fox;  that  Pitt 
employed  his  most  recent  convert  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  ;  that  he  secured  the  as- 
sistance of  Thurlowand  Howe;  that  even 
from  Burke  a  eulogy  was  extorted  ;  and  so 
on. 

But  these  are  blemishes  (if  blemishes 
they  be,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  tastes 
differ)  that  lie  on  the  surface  ;  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  (especially  in  these  days 
of  unfair  and  unscrupulous  controversy)  is 
surprisingly  sound,  just,  rational,  and  in 
the  main  unanswerable.  Adequate  justice 
is  done  to  Pitt.  His  splendid  abilities  as 
orator  and  statesman  are  frankly » recog- 
nized. The  book  is  written  by  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  influential  members  of 
the  Gladstonian  party,  who  yet  sees  in 
the  great  Tory  minister  much  to  admire 
and  little  to  condemn.  The  whirligig  of 
time  brings  round  its  revenges;  and  the 
publication  of  such  a  volume  indicates  a 
profound  change  in  public  opinion,  which 
is  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  noted. 

The  great  electoral  contest  at  Liverpool, 
which  took  place  soon  after  Pitt's  death 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  still  remembered  by  those  who  write 
and  by  those  who  read  political  biogra- 
phies. "  To  one  man  while  he  lived," 
Canning  declared,  "  I  was  devoted  with 
all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  I  acknowledge  no  leader  ; 
my  political  allegiance  lies  buried  in  his 
grave."  To  which  Brougham  replied : 
'•  Gentlemen,  I  stand  up  in  this  contest 
against  the  friends  and  followers  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  or,  as  they  partially  designate  him, 
the  immortal  statesman  now  no  more. 
Immortal  in  the  miseries  of  his  devoted 
country  !  Immortal  in  the  wounds  of  her 
bleeding  liberties  !  Immortal  in  the  cruel 
wars  which  sprang  from  his  cold,  miscal- 
culating ambition!  ■  Immortal  in  the  in- 
tolerable taxes,  the  countless  loads  of 
debt,  which  these  wars  have  flung  upon  us 
—  which  the  youngest  man  among  us  will 
not  live  to  see  the  end  of!  Immortal  in 
the  triumphs  of  our  enemies  and  the  ruin 
of  our  allies  —  the  costly  purchase  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure!  Immortal  in 
the  afflictions  of  England,  and  the  humil- 


iation of  her  friends,  through  the  whole 
results  of  his  twenty  years' reign,  from  the 
first  rays  of  favor  with  which  a  delighted 
court  gilded  his  early  apostasy;  to  the 
deadly  glare  which  is  at  this  moment  cast 
upon  his  name  by  the  burning  metropolis 
of  our  last  ally  !  But  may  no  such  immor- 
tality ever  fall  to  my  lot ;  let  me  rather  live 
innocent  and  inglorious  ;  and. when  at  last 
I  cease  to  serve  you  and  to  feel  for  your 
wrongs,  may  I  have  a  humble  monument 
in  some  nameless  stone,  to  tell  that  be- 
neath it  there  rests  from  his  labors  in  your 
service  an  enemy  of  the  immortal  states- 
man —  a  friend  of  feace  and  of  the  peo- 
ple:' 

Mr.  Stapleton  informs  us  that  when 
riding  one  day  with  Mr.  Canning  near 
Brighton,  they  heard  that  Brougham  was 
dangerously  ill.  "Poor  fellow!"  said 
Canning,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;"  and 
then  added,  "If  he  should  be  taken  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  no 
one  left  to  pound  and  mash!''*  Canning's 
satiric  touch,  like  Disraeli's,  was  much 
lighter,  much  more  deft  and  dexterous 
than  Brougham's  ;  but  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
invective  —  the  pounding  and  mashing  — 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  its  day. 

What  may  be  called  the  Brougham-Jef- 
frey-John Russell  estimate  of  Pitt  held  the 
field  for  long.  Through  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  a  score  of  brilliant 
essayists  continued  to  give  it  a  wide  circu- 
lation. The  vehemence  of  their  dislike 
indeed  made  them  at  times  not  only  gro- 
tesquely unscrupulous,  but  insanely  pa- 
triotic. While  they  damned  Pitt,  they 
canonized  Napoleon.  Blessing  the  one^ 
they  banned  the  other.  Even  the  victori- 
ous progress  of  Wellington,  the  triumphal 
march  from  Torres  Vedras  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  either  coldly  condemned  or 
bitterly  derided.  About  the  year  1850, 
when  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Memorials'* 
appeared,  the  Whig  tradition  of  a  desper- 
ately wicked  and  incapable  minister  was 
flourishing  vigorously.  At  the  same  time 
the  Holland  House  legend —  the  cult  of  a 
quite  fabulous  Fox,  who  was  not  only  the 
most  charming  of  companions,  but  the 
most  sagacious  of  statesmen,  and  the 
most  trusted  of  leaders  —  met  with  very 
general  acceptance.  The  dissent  of  a  few 
obstinate  and  obsolete  Tories  did  not 
count;  and  Lord  John  Russell  concluded 
his  memorial  volumes  with  the  portentous 
intimation  :  "  It  will  be  my  business,  if  I 
should  be  able  to  continue  this  work,  to 
point  out  the  utter  want  of  foresight  by 
which  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Pitt  was  marked 
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when  he  led  the  people  of  England  into  a 
crusade  against  the  people  of  France.'''' 

Edinburgh  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
shrines  of  the  Whig  faith  ;  and  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  as 
a  lad  (through  James  Syme,  Andrew  Cov- 
entry, and  other  true  believers  who  hailed 
from  Fife  and  Kinross)  to  see  something 
of  the  priests  who  ministered  at  its  altars. 
"Ebony  "  has  always  been  as  generous  as 
he  is  just;  and  he  will  permit  me  to  say 
that,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
Jeffrey,  at  his  pleasant  villa  of  Craigcrook, 
with  his  granddaughter  at  his  knee,  pre- 
sented as  charming  a  picture  of  a  serene 
but  vigilcnt  old  age  as  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Sydney  Smith  years  before  had  said 
of  him  when  he  went  on  the  bench  :  "  His 
robes,  God  knows,  will  cost  him  little  ;  one 
buck-rabbit  will  clothe  him  to  the  heels  ;  " 
and  during  the  interval  the  wonderful 
little  man  had  grown  even  more  transpar- 
ently delicate  and  fragile.  His  boyhood 
had  been  earnest  and  passionate,  his  man- 
hood energetic  and  distinguished ;  but 
there  was  a  peculiar  mellowness  about  his 
age.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  passion  had 
not  died  out,  nor  the  keen  and  finely  dis- 
criminating intellect  been  dimmed.  But 
now,  besides  and  beyond  the  fastidious 
taste,  the  playful  irony,  the  dignified  re- 
serve, there  was  added  an  admirable 
grace  and  simplicity,  a  peculiar  sweetness 
and  gentleness,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
associate  with  one  who  had  been  an  un- 
sparing critic  and  a  formidable  foe.  "  A 
man,"  Goethe  said  the  year  before  he 
•died,  "has  only  to  become  old  to  become 
tolerant;"  and  Jeffrey  was  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  mellowing  catholicity  of 
advancing  years.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
such  a  man  should  have  retained  his  influ- 
ence to  the  last.  Outsiders  who  had  found 
his  collected  essays  rather  thin  and  jejune, 
might  fail  to  understand  wherein  the 
charm  consisted;  but  then,  as  Pitt  once 
said  of  his  rival,  "  they  had  not  been  under 
the  wand  of  the  magician." 

It  was  about  the  year  1850  —  the  year 
of  Jeffrey's  death  — that  some  of  us  who 
were  then  preparing  for  active  life  began 
to  rebel  against  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tion. The  Whig  tradition  was  still  all- 
powerful  in  the  city  where  so  many  of  its 
high-priests  had  been  bred,  and  from 
whence  its  sacred  writings  had  issued  ;  and 
John  Wilson  and  his  jovial  companions  of 
the  "  Noctes "  were  regarded  as  outlaws 
and  banditti  by  the  select  and  privileged 
caste  to  whom  the  true  faith  had  been 
revealed.  "  Maga"  was  then  as  ever  true 
to  her  colors  ;  but  "  Maga  "  appealed  to  a 


wider  than  a  provincial  audience.  Might 
not  something  be  done,  we  inquired  tenta- 
tively, to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence which  a  rather  narrow,  if  austerely 
virtuous,  tribunal  had  pronounced  against 
those  who  like  ourselves  were  outside  the 
pale?  It  was  then  that  a  highly  specula- 
tive friend,  whose  resources  were  as  slen- 
der as  his  projects  were  vast,  audaciously 
declared  that  he  was  prepared,  if  properly 
supported,  to  give  the  Dissenters,  the  reb- 
els, the  despised  minority,  a  chance  of 
being  heard.  "  We  shall  have  a  weekly 
paper  from  which  the  Whig  and  the  Whig 
only,  shall  be  severely  excluded.  The  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb;  ultra-Tories 
and  ultra-Radicals  shall  work  harmoni- 
ously together ;  and  in  fact,  gentlemen, 
you  are  welcome  to  ventilate  any  para- 
doxes, or  heresies,  or  superstitions  you 
like,  so  long  as  you  vigorously  assail  the 
common  enemy." 

On  the  basis  of  this  elastic  confession 
of  faith  the  Edinburgh  Guardian  was  es- 
tablished about  the  year  1852.  It  was 
published  every  Saturday,  and  it  lived  for 
four  or  five  years.  Spencer  Baynes  (then 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  assistant,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  logic  at  St.  An- 
drews) was  the  editor,  and  among  the  con- 
tributors were  E.  S.  Dallas  (afterwards  for 
many  years  the  leading  critic  of  the  Times), 
Sydney  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  Patrick 
Alexander,  the  redoubtable  Alister  of 
Skye,  and  "Shirley" — "Shirley"  being 
the  no7n  de  plume  then  assumed  for  the 
first  time  by  a  half-fledged  jurist,  who 
desired  for  professional  reasons  (quite 
unnecessarily,  as  it  turned  out)  to  preserve 
his  anonymity. 

There  was  certainly  some  admirable 
writing  in  the  Guardian,  —  Dallas's  the- 
atrical and  artistic  articles,  and  Baynes's 
weekly  "Diary  of  Juniper  Agate  "being 
really  first-rate.  To  "Shirley"  the  de- 
partment entitled  "Things  in  General" 
was  intrusted,  and  in  the  audacity  of  one- 
and-twenty  he  hit  so  hard  all  round  that 
more  than  once  the  coach  threatened  to 
upset.  Edinburgh  was  then  a  stronghold 
of  the  Free  Kirk  as  well  as  of  the  Whigs ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  defending  Dis- 
raeli from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Saturday, 
and  Currer  Bell  from  the  insults  of  the 
Quarterly^  and  bribery  and  corruption  (on 
the  ground  that  if  the  franchise  was  an 
inalienable  natural  right,  a  man  was  en- 
titled to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own) 
from  the  political  purists,  we  took  to  rec- 
ommending the  incomprehensible  heresies 
of  Maurice  and  the  muscular  latitud^na- 
rianism  of   Kingsley,   the   paper  and  its 
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«ditor  began  to  get  into  deep  water. 
When  even  a  pacific  John  Brown  —  the 
dear  and  deh'ghtful  friend  of  after  years  — 
was  moved  to  warn  us  that  it  was  posi- 
tively sinful  to  excuse  or  condone  the  po- 
litical peccadilloes  of  a  "splendid  scamp  " 
like  Dizzy,  what  mercy  could  we  expect 
from  the  successors  of  John  Knox  and 
Balfour  of  Burley?  But  I  suspect  that 
the  direst  offence  we  committed  against 
the  code  then  of  binding  force  in  the 
northern  metropolis  was  a  series  of  semi- 
historical,  semi-political  articles  (suggested 
no  doubt  by  Lord  John  Russell's  dullest  of 
dull  memoirs)  designed  to  show  that  Fox 
was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career  a  persistent  failure,  and  that  Pitt, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm,  and  brought  the 
laboring  vessel  into  port. 

It  was  Disraeli  himself  who  first  pointed 
out  that  the  imposing  figure  which  had 
filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  popular  imag- 
ination was  stuffed  with  sawdust.  Until 
"Coningsby"  appeared,  the  Whigs  had 
used  the  Constitutional  history  of  En- 
gland for  the  glorification  of  their  own 
political  virtue.  Hampden  had  died  on 
the  field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  to 
enable  Mr.  Macaulay  to  write  a  series  of 
brilliant  essays  in  the  Edinburgh.  The 
Whigs  ever  since  the  glorious  Revolution 
of  '88  had  been  the  consistent  and  persist- 
ent advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 
whereas  Bolingbroke  and  Chatham  and 
Pitt  had  no  claim,  in  respect  of  the  public 
services  they  had  rendered,  to  the  regard 
of  any  enlightened  patriot.  '*  Coningsby," 
which  was  published  in  the  forties,  pricked 
this  "radiant  bubble."  It  then  appeared 
that  during  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  last  century  England  had  been  gov- 
erned by  a  Venetian  oligarchy  as  unprin- 
cipled as  it  was  corrupt.  The  great  Whig 
houses  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
crown  and  invaded  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  monopoly  of  public  virtue 
on  which  they  had  prided  themselves 
turned  out  to  be  the  merest  sham.  This 
novel  version  of  history  was  at  first  re- 
ceived   with   derision ;  but   it   made    way 

—  slowly  but  surely ;  and  the  claim  of  the 
Whig  to  have  been  in  evil  times  the  one 
disinterested  guardian  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  has  ceased  to  be  recognized 

—  is  in  most  quarters,  indeed,  flatly  de- 
nied. 

The  old  superstition,  however,  died 
hard,  and  those  of  us  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Disraeli's  view  from  the  beginning  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  laying  its  ghost. 
As  late  as  1864,  indeed,  I  was  moved  to 


write  a  reply  to  an  article  which  appeared, 
I  think,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  that 
summer.  The  Edinburgh  held  that  the 
history  of  our  legislation  during  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  proved,  and  proved  conclu- 
sively, that  the  Whig  Walpoles  had  al- 
ways been  right,  and  that  the  Tory  Pitts 
had  always  been  wrong.  Any  "liberal" 
measure  passed  by  a  Tory  had,  of  course, 
been  stolen  from  a  Whig.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
sarcasm  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
turned  against  his  own  friends.  They  had 
found  the  Whigs  bathing  and  had  run 
away  with  their  clothes.  This,  indeed, 
had  been  a  favorite  thesis  with  Macaulay, 
who  had  rather  ponderously  ridiculed  the 
opposite  view  on  the  occasion  of  a  contro- 
versy with  Lord  Mahon,  afterwards  Earl 
Stanhope,  —  a  sound  if  not  a  brilliant  his- 
torian. As  the  fallacy  against  which  we 
protested  has  still  a  certain  currency,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  restate  as  briefly  as 
may  be  the  substance  of  the  argument  on 
which  we  relied,  more  especially  as  two 
of  the  letters  which  the  discussion  elicited 
—  one  from  Mr.  Disraeli  and  one  from 
Lord  Stanhope  —  were  (and  are)  so  inter- 
esting that  no  apology  is  needed  for  put- 
ting them  in  "Maga." 

The  fallacy  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  politics  is  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 
"  I  cannot  but  pause  to  observe,"  Lord 
Mahon  wrote,  "  how  much  the  course  of  a 
century  has  inverted  the  meaning  of  our 
party  nicknames  —  how  much  a  modern 
Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
a  modern  Whig.  Mr.  Macaulay  promptly 
retorted.  The  modern  Tories  resembled 
the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  because 
the  principles  which  the  Whigs  recom- 
mended had  been  accepted  by  the  Tories. 
The  Whig  had  remained  consistent;  the 
Tory  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
retort  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  a  party  must  be 
inconsistent  because  it  adopts  a  policy 
which  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  years  before 
it  had  opposed  ?  During  these  fifty  years 
the  world  has  changed.  The  conditions 
have  altered.  Truth,  in  a  political  sense, 
is  a  relative  term.  Lord  Bolingbroke  said 
quite  truly  to  Sir  William  Windham  :  "  It 
is  as  much  a  mistake  to  depend  upon  that 
which  is  true  but  impracticable  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  as  to  depend  on  that  which  is 
neither  true  nor  practicable  at  any  time." 
Thus  the  party  which  votes  against  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  during  one 
century,  and  which  votes  in  favor  of  its 
extension  during  the  next,  may  be  acting 
consistently  as  well  as  sagaciously.    Every- 
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thing  depends  upon  the  surroundings.  It 
would  have  been  folly  for  Somers  or  VVal- 
pole  to  have  extended  the  suffrage  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Had  they  done  so,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Stuarts  would  have  been  restored. 
Until  we  recognize  that  in  the  political 
world  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong, 
and  that  the  duty  of  a  legislator  is  to  con- 
sider only  whether  it  will  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community  that  secret 
voting  (say)  or  universal  suffrage  should 
be  introduced  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  moment,  we  shall  fail  to  pre- 
serve the  partition  which  separates,  and 
ought  to  separate,  the  province  of  politics 
from  the  province  of  ethics. 

Moreover,  it  was  positively  incorrect  to 
affirm,  as  Macaulay  did,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Whigs  represented  an  advanced  and  the 
Tories  a  stationary  policy.  "The  abso- 
lute position  of  the  parties  has  been 
altered;  the  relative  position  remains  the 
same."  But  as  matter  of  fact  the  Tories 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century  were  the 
advanced  \>7ir\y.  At  least  they  advocated 
comprehensive  measures  of  reform  which 
the  other  side  refused  to  adopt.  And  the 
anomaly,  if  it  be  an  anomaly,  is  easily 
explained.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  man.  The  Tories  wanted  power; 
the  Whigs  possessed  it.  The  Whigs  had 
attacked  the  prerogative  when  it  was 
directed  against  themselves ;  the  Tories, 
when  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  "  brought 
across  in  a  storm,"  were  willing  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  authority  of  a  sovereign 
whom  they  detested.  So  also  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  electoral  reform.  As 
long  as  the  Whigs  corrupted  the  electoral 
bodies,  the  Tories  clamored  for  change  ; 
while  the  Whigs  did  not  become  reformers 
until  the  electoral  bodies,  under  the  second 
Pitt,  had  gone  over  by  tens  and  fifties  to 
the  Tories. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Stanhope  are,  as  I  have  said,  interesting 
and  characteristic :  — 

From  Mr.  Disraeli.* 

"Grosvhnor  Gate, 
"  May  i6,  1864. 

"Dear  Sir, —  I  thank  you  for  your 
article,  which  I  read  this  morning.     I  read 

•  So  far  as  the  experience  of  "  Maga's"  contributors 
goes,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  always  eager,  (contrary  to  the 
common  impression)  to  acknowledge  literary  services, 
and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  his  brethren  of 
the  pen.  It  was  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the 
rather  fantastic  romance  to  which  Sir  William  Fraser 
alludes  in  his  recently  published  "Disraeli  and  his 
Day"  ("A  remarkable  book  was  published  some  years 


your  criticisms  always  with  interest,  be- 
cause they  are  discriminative,  and  are 
founded  on  knowledge  and  thought. 

"  These  qualities  are  rarer  in  the  pres- 
ent day  than  the  world  imagines.  Every- 
body writes  in  a  hurry,  and  the  past  seems 
quite  obliterated  from  public  memory. 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  was  a  burning  question  with 
the  Tories  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  at 
least  that  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Not  only  Sir  William  Windham  and  his 
friends  were  in  favor  of  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage,  but  Sir  John  Hinde 
Cotton  even  advocated  the  ballot.  These 
were  desperate  remedies  against  Whig 
supremacy.  It  appeared  to  me  m  1832 
that  the  Reform  Act  was  another  1688^ 
and  that  influenced  my  conduct  when  I 
entered  public  life.  I  don't  say  this  to 
vindicate  m}'  course,  but  to  explain  it. 

"  So  also  I  looked  then  —  as  I  look  now 
—  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Tory 
party  and  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
the  queen.  This  led,  thirty  years  ago  and 
more,  to  the  O'Connell  affair;  but  I  have 
never  relinquished  my  purpose,  and  have 
now,  I  hope,  nearly  accomplished  it. 

"If  the  Tory  party  is  not  a  national 
party,  it  is  nothing. 

"Pardon  this  egotism,  which  I  trust, 
however,  is  not  my  wont;  and  believe  me. 
dear  sir,  with  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

"B.  Disraeli." 

From  Earl  Stanhope. 

"  Gkosvenor  Place, 
"  March  18,  1868. 

"  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  address 
upon  Lord  Bolingbroke  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  which 
I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  reading.  It 
gives,  I  think,  a  very  accurate  sketch  of 
that 'all-accomplished' man. 

"  Allow  me  also  to  assure  you  of  the 
gratification  with  which  a  year  or  two 
since  1  read  the  '  Campaigner  at  Home.*^ 
I  was  only  sorry  that  you  had  omitted 
from  that   interesting  series   of  chapters 


ago  under  the  fanciful  title  of  'Thalatta ;  or  the  Great 
Commoner.'  It  to  some  extent  idealizes  Disraeli ;  it 
is  evident  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was  —  and  thia 
has  not  been  disclosed  —  took  him  in  seme  respects 
his  model"),  should  have  elicited  more  than  one  note 
of  flattering  appreciation  ;  but  even  half-a-dozen  para- 
graphs on  any  political  or  historical  subject  with  which 
he  was  famil'sr  or  in  which  he  was  interested,  would 
not  infrequently  be  followed  within  the  week  by  a 
sparkling  commentary  from  the  chief ;  and,  only  a 
month  or  two  before  his  death,  he  wrote,  referr  ng  to 
ajeu  d^ esprit  which  had  appeared  in  this  magazine  — 
a  mock-ironical  confession  of  political  faith  attributed  to 
"  Histrionicus"  — that  he  thought  it  excellently  done. 
"It  is  capital,  and  worthy  of  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Rolliad  and  the  Anti-Jacobin." 
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the  one  which  I  had  read  as  an  article  in 
Fraser  as  to  the  transmutation  of  the 
VVhio'  and  Tory  parties  —  the  controversy- 
carried  on  now  thirty-five  years  ago  be- 
tween my  lamented  friend  Lord  Macaulay 
and  myself.  Your  discussion  of  it  was,  I 
thought,  very  good,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  still  if  you  had  followed  it  to 
its  final  close.  For  if  you  will  now  refer 
to  Lord  Macaulay's  second  article  on 
Lord  Chatham,  as  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review^  October.  1841,  and  since 
collected  in  his  Essays,  you  will  find  from 
the  opening  passage  —  enforced  by  a  most 
ingenious  illustration  from  Dante's  Male- 
bolge  —  that  Lord  Macaulay's  opinion  of 
the  point  at  issue  had  come  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  mine. 

"I  ask  pardon  for  having  so  long  de- 
tained you  ;  and  I  am,  sir,  your  very  faith- 
ful servant, 

"  Stanhope." 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
political  horizon  has  sensibly  widened 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  We 
live  in  a  new  world.  The  old  landmarks 
have  been  removed.  Hampden  has  ceased 
to  die  on  the  field,  and  Sidney  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Fox  and  Brougham  and  Jeffrey 
and  Holland  House  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  have  fallen  quite  into  the  back- 
ground ;  while  out  of  the  mists  of  contro- 
versy and  above  the  babble  of  the  crowd, 
rise  the  great  figures  of  Pitt  and  Canning 
and  Disraeli.  And  nothing  can  bring  the 
change  more  vividly  home  to  us  than  to 
compare  the  narrow  and  conventional 
prejudices  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  his 
"Fox  "with  the  masculine  independence 
of  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  "Pitt." 

To  Lord  Rosebery  it  is  now  time  to 
return. 

His  earlier  chapters  are  by  no  means 
his  best;  the  narrative,  which  flags  at 
first,  grows  in  vigor  as  it  proceeds.  The 
comparative  languor  of  the  opening  pages 
is  possibly  explained  by  the  few  homely 
and  touching  words  of  preface:  "This 
little  book  has  been  written  under  many 
disadvantages,  but  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  My  chief  happi- 
ness in  completing  it  would  have  been  to 
give  it  to  my  wife  ;  it  can  now  only  be 
inscribed  to  her  memory."  But  for  this, 
the  prolonged  contest  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Pitt  was  only  twenty-five, 
would  probably  have  been  treated  with 
greater  fulness  and  spirit.  The  pictorial 
effects  which  were  so  appreciated  by  Ma- 
caulay do  not  appeal  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
severer  taste  ;   but  this   incident  is,  per- 


haps, the  most  instructive  (as  showing  the 
stuff  of  which  he  was  made)  as  well  as  the 
most  striking  and  picturesque  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  youthful  minister.  To  treat  a 
general  engagement,  which  was  certainly 
decisive,  as  a  mere  affair  of  outposts  — 
"the  sheet-lightning  of  history"  —  is 
clearly  a  mistake. 

The  conflict  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Parhament. 
That  Pitt  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  when  he  maintained  that  min- 
isters were  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies against  the  censure  of  an 
adverse  Parliament,  is  not  now  seriously 
questioned.  But  in  1784,  the  Opposition, 
secure  in  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  determined  to  guard  against  a  dis- 
solution. The  allies  were  powerful  and 
unscrupulous.  Against  the  minister  were 
arrayed  the  authority  of  the  most  experi- 
enced statesmen,  and  the  genius  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  debate.  He  was  de- 
nounced at  one  time  as  a  piratical  adven- 
turer, who  had  defied  the  Commons  of 
England,  and  desecrated  the  ark  of  the 
constitution  ;  was  ridiculed  at  another  as 
a  foolish  boy,  who  required  to  be  taught 
that  the  seal  of  office  was  not  a  nursery 
toy.  "  The  virgin  minister,"  "  the  heaven- 
born  youth,"  "  the  infant  Atlas  of  the 
State,"  the  "  new  Octavius,"  was  charged 
with  profligate  precocity.  But  Pitt's  in- 
domitable pertinacity  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
"The  drum  is  beaten,  and  the  word  given 
is,  *Die  in  the  last  ditch.'"  So  Orde 
wrote  to  Shelburne.*  Animated  espe- 
cially by  the  resolute  bearing  of  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (a  great  noble 
about  whom  one  would  like  to  know 
more),  the  premier  continued  to  maintain 
his  position  with  a  proud  indifference  to 
insult  and  obloquy.  To  the  arguments 
of  the  Opposition  he  replied  in  skilful 
speeches  which  displayed  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  constitutional  usage. 
When  the  contest  had  lasted  for  months 
—  when  the  government  had  suffered  a 
series  of  "  overwhelming  "  defeats  —  when 
argument  and  invective  had  been  ex- 
hausted—  the  majority  were  forced  to 
admit  that  they  had  been  worsted  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  by  a  minister  not 
five-and-twenty  !  "  In  all  my  researches 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,"  Gibbon 
emphatically  declared,  "  I  have  nowhere 
met  with  his  parallel,  who  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  life  discharged  so  important 
a  trust  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and 
so  much  advantage  to  his  country.'* 

*  Life  of  Lord  Shelburne,  iii.  407. 
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Why  Pitt  did  not  include  Lord  Shel- 
burne  —  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time, 
and  one  of  his  eldest  friends  —  in  his  min- 
istry, is  a  conundrum  which  continues  to 
perplex  the  historical  student.  Lord 
Shelburne's  correspondence,  which  was 
published  some  years  ago,  throws  abso- 
lutely no  light  upon  the  puzzle  ;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  explanation  can  be  regarded  as 
adequate.  It  comes  to  this :  Shelburne 
was  false  and  could  not  be  trusted.  "  It 
was  because  Pitt  had  so  truly  measured 
Shelburne's  character  that  he  preferred 
any  risk  and  any  reproach  to  including  his 
late  chief  in  his  Cabinet."  But  is  there 
any  evidence  that  Shelburne  was  a  worse 
man  than  his  neighbors,  —  worse  than 
Thurlow,  for  instance?  or  that  Pitt  had 
formed  a  profoundly  unfavorable  estimate 
of  his  character .?  None  that  I  know  of ;  * 
and  until  some  fresh  evidence  is  produced, 
the  mystery  must  remain  unexplained 
There  may  have  been  something  behind 
of  which  one  knows  nothing.  It  is  guess- 
work, at  best.  Shelburne  was  masterful, 
and  Pitt  may  have  preferred  a  Cabinet  of 
mediocrities.  Again,  it  is  barely  possible 
(I  give  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth) 
that  Shelburne  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
had  spoken  of  Chatham  (as  he  wrote  of 
him  in  a  spiteful  fragment  of  autobiogra- 
phy) in  terms  which  Chatham's  son  was 
bound  to  resent,  and  to  resent  as  a  per- 
sonal, and,  indeed,  indelible  insult. 

Of  Shelburne's  estimate  of  the  Great 
Commoner,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
profoundly  unfair,  and  indeed,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
their  contemporaries,  entirely  untenable. 
Yet  the  weak  points  of  Chatham's  charac- 
ter are  accentuated  with  malicious  acute- 
ness  and  assiduity.  "  It  was  the  fashion 
to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  violent,  impetu- 
ous, romantic;  a  despiser  of  money,  in- 
trigue, and  patronage ;  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  men,  and  one  who  disregarded 
consequences.  He  certainly  was  above 
avarice  ;  but  as  to  everything  else  he  only 
repressed  his  desires,  and  acted ;  he  was 
naturally  ostentatious  to  a  degree  of  ridi- 

*  Burke,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  in 
morals  Shelburne  was  not  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia,  "it 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  his  understand- 
ing ;  "  but  Burke  was  habitually  extravagant,  and  what- 
ever else  Shelburne  might  be,  he  was  certainly  an  able 
man. 

The  letters  that  relate  to  the  exclusion  of  Shelburne 
from  the  ministry  will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  393  et 
seq.  of  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice's  "Life."  They 
throw  little  light  on  the  matter.  The  reasons  assigned 
are  obviously  not  the  true  reasons ;  it  is  clear  that  Pitt, 
though  he  felt  that  the  situation  was  awkward  and  em- 
barrassing, bad  determined  from  the  first  that  Sl»el- 
burne  should  not  be  asked  even  for  his  advice. 


cule  ;  profuse  in  his  house  and  family 
beyond  what  any  degree  of  prudence 
could  warrant."  And  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.* 

When  all,  however,  has  been  said 
against  Chatham  that  can  be  said  by  open 
foe  or  jealous  colleague,  he  remains  the 
most  imposing  figure  of  the  last  century. 
His  mind,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  neither 
completely  furnished  nor  well  balanced. 
His  intellectual  methods  and  processes 
were  slovenly.  His  sister  declared,  in- 
deed, that  her  brother  knew  nothing  ac- 
curately  except  the  "  Faery  Queen."  He 
was  generally  in  opposition  ;  his  own  min- 
istries were  feeble  and  short-lived.  But 
during  the  five  years  when  he  was  virtu- 
ally in  supreme  command  —  from  1757  to 
1762  —  he  made  the  English  people  what 
they  are.  For  eighty  years  England  had 
been  a  house  divided  against  itself.  It 
was  Chatham  who  revived  that  spirit  of 
loyal  attachment  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  State,  without  which,  as  Burke  finely 
said,  "your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble, 
and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber." 
And  it  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  con- 
fidence, that  Chatham's  eloquence,  though 
unreported,  has  not  been  rivalled.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  verdict  of  those  who  had 
heard  the  Great  Commoner,  and  who  lived 
to  hear  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Sheridan  at  their 
best.  Such  of  his  "  luminous  sentences  " 
as  have  been  accidentally  preserved  are 
charged  with  a  vehemence  of  contempt,  a 
force  of  scorn,  which  we  can  well  believe 
overwhelmed  their  victims.  He  could 
enshrine  a  weighty  argument  in  a  stately 
metaphor  as  no  one  else  could  ;  as  when 
he  opposed  Franklin's  proposal  that  Brit- 
ish troops  should  not  be  quartered  in 
America  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures.  "Such  a  condition," 
he  declared,  "plucks  the  masterfeather 
from  the  eagle's  wing  !  "  But  perhaps  his 
most  characteristic  outburst  is  that  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Greville  in  his  "Journal," 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Holland.  "  Once 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  debate  during 
the  American  war,  he  said  he  hoped  the 
king  might  be  awakened  from  his  slum- 
bers. There  was  a  cry  of  *  Order  !  order  !  * 
'  Order,  my  lords  1 '  burst  out  Chatham  ; 
'  order  ?  I  have  not  been  disorderly,  but  I 
wiilhQ  disorderly.  I  repeat  again  that  I 
hope  his  Majesty  may  be  awakened  from 
his  slumbers,  but  that  he  may  be  awakened 
by  such  an  awful  apparition  as  that  which 
drew  King  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of 

*  Life  of  William  Earl  of  Shelburne,  by  Lord  Ed* 
mund  Fitzmaurice,  i.  75. 
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the  night,  and  told  him  of  the  conflagration 
of  his  empire.' " 

When  Shelburne,  bitterly  mortified,  had 
been  forced  to  retire  into  private  life,  Pitt 
and  Fox  were  left  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion, and  they  remained  for  years  to  come 
the  two  most  notable  figures  in  the  polit- 
ical arena.  But  it  is  now  quite  beyond 
serious  controversy  that  from  many 
causes,  to  which  I  can  only  refer  with  the 
utmost  brevity.  Fox  was  overmatched.  A 
curious  letter,  written  by  Lady  Holland  to 
her  husband  in  1767,  has  been  preserved  : 
*'  I  have  been  this  morning  with  Lady 
Hester  Pitt,  and  there  is  little  William 
Pitt,  now  eight  years  old,  and  really  the 
cleverest  child  I  ever  saw,  and  brought  up 
so  strictly  and  proper  in  his  behavior,  that 
—  mark  my  words  —  that  little  boy  will  be 
a  thorn  in  Charles's  side  as  long  as  he 
lives.''''  Had  Lady  Holland  lived  in  Scot- 
land, they  would  have  held  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  second  sight,  or  else  they  would 
have  burnt  her  for  a  witch.  "  The  auster- 
ity of  Pitt's  political  consecration  "  is  a 
happy  phrase  coined  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  son  of  the  Great  Commoner  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
his  birth,  and  he  came,  like  Athene,  armed 
at  all  points  for  the  fray.  Fox,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  badly  brought  up; 
all  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
education,  including  his  father,  had  con- 
spired to  undermine  his  morals  and  to 
make  him  what  he  became.  Thus,  when 
gambling  in  Paris,  and  otherwise  amusing 
himself  as  a  mere  lad,  the  principal  of 
Hertford  College  wrote  to  him:  "As  to 
trigonometry,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indif- 
ference to  the  other  geometricians  of  the 
college  whether  they  proceed  to  the  other 
branches  of  mathematics  or  wait  a  term  or 
two  longer.  You  need  not  therefore  in- 
terrupt your  amusements  by  severe  stud- 
ies, for  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  take  a 
step  onward  without  you,  and  therefore  we 
shall  wait  until  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company^''*  Yet  though  over- 
matched, his  natural  aptitude  made  him  a 
formidable  foe,  and  he  fought  on  to  the 
last  with  unfailing  good-humor,  and  a  rea- 
soned eloquence  that  was  closely  argu- 
mentative even  when  most  vehement.  It 
was  a  contest  worthy  of  Homer's  heroes  ; 
and  a  great  English  poet  (only  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  will  have  it  that  he  is  no  poet) 
must    have   had    some   such    association 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  read  the 
passage  as  meaning  that  Fox  was  the  only  member  of 
the  college  who  worked.  "The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox,"  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  — a  charm- 
ing book.    When  are  we  to  have  the  later  history? 


in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  in  ringing 
verse. 

We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face  — 
Athos  and  Ida — with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between  which  flowed  all  free. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ^gean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore- 
Pitt's  is  a  lonely  figure ;  except  Dundas 
and  Canning  and  Wellesley,  he  had  few 
intimate  friends  ;  even  his  own  colleagues 
intrigued  against  him.  Thurlow  indeed,, 
who  was  false  to  the  core,  denied  the  im- 
peachment. He  had  never  conspired 
against  the  king  or  his  minister:  "When 
I  forget  my  king,  may  God  forget  me!'^ 
("He'll  see  you  d— d  first!"  Wilkes  re- 
torted. "  The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  you,"  said  Burke.)  Though  deeply  at- 
tached to  Lady  Eleanor  Eden,  Pitt  never 
married.  He  is  represented  indeed  by 
historians  as  cold,  hard,  and  unsympa- 
thetic,—  the  truth  being  that  there  was 
something  almost  pathetic  in  the  fervor  of 
his  friendship,  and  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  sought  for  a  return  of  affection 
from  the  half-dozen  men  and  women  he 
loved.  To  the  world  indeed  —  and  hence 
the  misconstruction  —  his  bearing  was^ 
haughty  and  his  face  impassive.  "  From 
the  instant  he  entered  the  doorway  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  advanced  up  the 
floor  with  a  quick  and  firm  step,  his  head 
erect  and  thrown  back,  looking  neither  ta 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  nor  favoring 
with  a  nod  or  glance  "  the  warmest  of  his 
supporters.  The  contrast  between  the 
shy,  spare,  and  haughtily  reserved  and 
reticent  minister  of  the  crown,  and  the 
rotund  and  jovial  tribune  who  led  the  Op- 
position, must  have  added  immensely  to 
the  interest  and  piquancy  of  the  struggle. 
Why  did  Fox  fail? 

The  life  he  led  was  against  him.  Itt 
spite  of  an  iron  constitution  and  a  temper 
that  nothing  could  sour,  it  weakened  and 
demoralized  him.  He  drank  ;  he  gambled  ; 
his  amours  were  notorious.  The  whole 
world  knew  that  he  lay  in  bed  till  the 
afternoon,  when,  "wrapped  in  a  foul  linen 
night-gown,"  that  barely  concealed  "his 
black  and  bristly  person,"  he  met  his  par- 
liamentary lieutenants  and  devised  the 
tactics  of  the  campaign.  He  was  seldom 
home  till  daylight;  the  night  was  spent  in 
undignified  frolics  or  scandalous  orgies  ; 
and  a  strictly  moral  people,  as  the  English 
profess  to  be,  were  not  prepared  to  con- 
done those  irregularities. 

Nor  was  he  trusted  as  a  politician,  as  a 
public  man.     He  was,  it  was  alleged,  like 
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his  father,  a  political  latitudinarian.  The 
charge  was  unjust ;  for  he  had  many  sin- 
cere convictions  ;  but  his  conduct  on  more 
than  one  occasion  gave  color  to  the  impu- 
tation. The  unnatural  alliance  with  Lord 
North  was,  as  he  was  himself  forced  to 
admit,  "a  measure  which  success  only 
could  justify."  On  the  question  of  the 
Regency  —  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  his 
intimate  friend  and  political  ally  —  he 
propounded  a  theory  of  the  divine  and  in- 
herent right  of  the  heir-apparent  which 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  Whig  tradi- 
tion. Then  came  the  French  Revolution 
—  a  tremendous  and  incalculable  event, 
the  issue  of  which  the  wisest  could  not 
foresee.  Fox  must  have  known,  however, 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  had 
been  outraged  by  the  indecent  and  fero- 
cious excesses  of  the  Republicans  ;  yet  he 
ostentatiously  allied  himself  with  those 
who  were  held  to  be  the  enemies  of  En- 
gland. This  was  the  last  straw  ;  it  broke 
up  the  Whig  party  ;  therefore  Fox's  par- 
liamentary adherents  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers ;  they  could  go  home,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  in  a  couple  of  hackney- 
coaches. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  regard 
Fox  as  an  eminent  or  successful  party 
leader.  But,  in  spite  of  his  excesses,  in 
spite  of  the  wild  life  he  had  led,  no  one  of 
his  contemporaries  would  have  denied 
that  he  was  something  better  —  a  brave, 
honest,  and  unaffected  man.  Utterly  with- 
out malignity,  jealousy,  or  any  of  the  baser 
and  meaner  vices  that  are  sometimes  un- 
happily united  with  genius  and  great 
capacity,  no  man  of  his  time  was  more 
warmly  loved.  The  passionate,  warm- 
hearted, thoughtless,  dissipated  "  Charley 
Fox"  was  the  idol  of  his  friends.  Every 
woman  was  in  love  with  the  sparkling  and 
radiant  wit.  Every  man  was  honored  by 
the  friendship  of  the  accomplished  scholar 
and  the  unrivalled  orator.  And  there  was 
no  pretence,  no  affectation,  nothing  theat- 
rical, as  in  the  case  of  Chatham,  to  mar 
his  genuine  greatness.  He  did  every- 
thing with  an  indolent  ease  that  sought  no 
aid  from  artifice;  both  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it  he  was  characterized  by  what 
Grattan  called  his  "negligent  grandeur." 

Fox  failed ;  how  was  it  that  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded ?  From  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  might  be  concluded  that  his  suc- 
cess was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  rival  was  —  Fox.  But  though 
the  errors  and  excesses  of  his  rival  helped 
him  in  many  ways,  and  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  his  prolonged  lease  of  power, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Pitt  was  bora  to 


rule,  and  that,  apart  from  a  certain  stiff- 
ness of  manner  and  difficulty  of  access,  he 
had  all  the  qualities  which  secure  the  con- 
fidence, if  they  do  not  rouse  the  enthusi- 
asm, of  the  people.  His  life  was  pure. 
He  was,  like  the  Arthur  of  romance,  "a 
blameless  gentleman."  The  well-worn 
epigram  upon  his  convivial  habits  — 

Pitt.  I  cannot  see  the   Speaker,  Hal  —  cjtti 

you? 

Dundas.  Not  see  the  Speaker?  D — m'e,  I 

see  two,  — 

is  really  a  calumny.  Pitt,  as  a  delicate 
and  sickly  boy,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bred  and  brought  up  on  port  wine  ;  but  he 
never  drank  to  excess,  though  his  weak 
health  required  the  habitual  use  of  stimu- 
lants. Then,  in  spite  of  weak  health,  his 
nerve  never  failed  ;  only  a  man  of  supreme 
moral  courage  could  have  entered,  when 
barely  five-and-twenty,  upon  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  English  Commons.  One 
of  Adam  Smith's  earliest  disciples,  he  was 
a  master  of  that  scientific  finance  of  which 
Fox,  who  had  made  Sheridan  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  notoriously  ignorant.* 
When  he  came  into  power,  the  income  of 
the  country,  after  the  prolonged  drain  of 
the  American  war,  did  not  supply  the 
means  of  supporting  even  a  moderate 
peace  establishment.  Within  a  year  his 
tariff  —  a  tariff  based  upon  the  principle 
of  increasing  the  revenue  by  enlarged  con- 
sumption rather  than  by  heavier  taxation  — 
gave  him  a  magnificent  surplus.  He  was, 
besides,  entirely  disinterested.  When  he 
entered  Parliament  he  had  a  bare  pittance 
of  his  own,  —  some  £,2.t^o  a  year  ;  but  he 
rejected  without  hesitation  the  splendid 
provision  which  the  city  of  London  pressed 
upon  him.  He  had  previously  refused  a 
sinecure  of  ;^3,ooo  a  year,  —  giving  it  to 
Barr^,  who  had  fallen  blind,  and  was  fail- 
ing fast.f     "  At  the  moment,"  Lord  Rose- 


•  The  wags  said  that  during  "Sherry's"  tenure  of 
oflfice  a  notice  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  Treasury : 
"  No  applications  can  be  rece\)«ed  on  Wednesdays,  nor 
any  business  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  week." 

t  Lord  North,  who  had  also  lost  his  sight,  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  his  old  antagonist  in  the  House,  with 
the  humor  and  good-humor  that  never  deserted  him: 
"Ah,  colonel,  whatever  may  have  been  our  former 
animosities,  I  am  persuaded  there  are  no  two  men  who 
would  now  be  more  glad  to  see  one  another  than  you 
and  I."  (Shelburne's  Life.  iii.  416.)  The  Lord  Hol- 
land of  our  own  day  used  to  express  his  regret  that  he 
had  never  heard  North  speak ;  and  certainly  some  of 
the  best  humorous  sayings  that  circulate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  attributed  to  him.  Everybody  knows 
his  "  I  wish  to  God  I  was,"  when  an  interminable 
speaker,  looking  across  at  the  Treasury  bench,  where 
North  was  reclining  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  arms, 
accused  him  of  "  slumbering  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try—  asleep  at  a  time "  Alderman  Sandridge  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  Billingsgatey  was  complimented 
with  mock  gravity :  "  I  will  not  deny  that  the  worthy 
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bery  remarks,  "when  men  in  their  despair 
looked  round  for  a  saviour  of  society, 
there  appeared  before  them  a  young  uni- 
versity student ;  rich  with  lofty  eloquence, 
and  heir  to  an  immortal  name  ;  untainted 
in  character,  spotless  in  life  ;  who  showed, 
the  very  first  day  that  he  met  Parliament 
as  minister,  a  supreme  disdain  for  the 
material  prizes  of  political  life." 

Pitt's  general  views,  moreover,  were 
large  and  statesmanlike  ;  and  had  he  been 
given  a  free  hand,  the  interminable  Irish 
question  might  have  been  solved  while  the 
century  was  yet  young.  Lord  Rosebery 
points  out  with  the  utmost  candor  that  the 
French  war  made  union  a  necessity  (an- 
other French  war  is  of  course  impossible  ?), 
but  that  the  Union  was  only  a  fragment  of 
Pitt's  healing  and  remedial  policy.  The 
arguments  for  Union,  he  admits,  appealed 
with  irresistible  force  to  statesmen  for 
whom,  struggling  in  a  great  war,  unity  and 
simplicity  of  government  were  everything  ; 
but  Pitt  himself  intended  to  accompany  it 
with  Catholic  emancipation,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  reform  of 
an  oppressive  system  of  tithe,  and  possibly 
a  liberal  land  act.  "  Who  will  say,"  Lord 
Rosebery  inquires, '*  that,  followed  up  by 
large,  spontaneous,  and  simultaneous  con- 
cessions of  this  kind,  the  policy  of  the 
Union  might  not  have  been  a  success?" 
The  whole  passage  is  admirable  ;  nothing 
could  be  better,  indeed,  except  possibly 
Sir  James  Graham's  terse  and  emphatic 
declaration  :  *'  Mr.  Pitt  was  prepared  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment; 
but  genius  gave  way  to  madness  ;  and  two 
generations  have  in  vain  deplored  the  loss 
of  an  opportunity  which  will  never  return." 

The  party  writers  who  have  charged 
Pitt  with  being  eager  for  war  with  France 
absolutely  misunderstand  his  character. 
Pitt  was  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
make  a  great  peace  minister;  he  was 
forced,  against  his  will  though  not  against 
his  judgment,  to  become  the  minister  of 
war.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  eager, 
passionately  eager,  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
contest.  The  storm-cloud  had  gathered 
over  the  Continent;  but  as  it  had  not 
darkened    the    English   sky,   it    was,    he 

alderman  speaks  the  sentiments,  nay,  the  very  language 
of  his  constituents."  Greville  had  a  very  good  story 
from  Lord  Holland.  Tommy  Townshend,  who  was  as 
violent  as  he  was  foolish,  said  in  some  debate :  "  Noth- 
ing will  satisfy  me  but  to  have  the  noble  lord's  head; 
I  will  have  his  head  ; "  to  which  North  replied  :  "  The 
honorable  gentleman  says  he  will  have  my  head.  I 
bear  him  no  malice  in  return,  for  though  he  says  he  will 
have  my  head,  I  can  assure  him  that  1  would  on  no 
account  have  his."  (The  Greville  Memoirs,  iii.  132.) 
Why,  in  these  days  of  "prime  ministers,"  has  North 
been  forgotten? 


maintained,  no  business  of  ours.  "  If,'* 
Canning  had  said  in  1794,  when  vindicat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  government,  "it  had 
been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  which  had 
contented  itself  with  playing  its  tricks  and 
practising  its  fooleries  at  home,  with 
dressing  up  strumpets  in  oak-leaves  and 
inventing  nicknames  for  the  calendar,  I 
should  have  been  far  from  desiring  to 
interrupt  their  innocent  amusements  ;  we 
might  have  looked  on  with  hearty  con- 
tempt indeed,  but  with  a  contempt  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  commiseration."  It 
was  not  Pitt,  it  was  the  French  and  the 
English  people  between  them,  who  made 
war  inevitable.  When  the  Convention, 
on  the  i9th)|of  November,  1792,  declared 
that  it  was  ready  to  assist  any  nation<ithat 
desired  to  recover  its  liberty,  and  that  it 
was  prepared  to  tear  up  all  existing  treaties 
which  did  not  conform  to  natural  law,  it 
virtually  declared  war  against  constituted 
authority  in  England  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  English  people  were  ready,  were  eager, 
to  accept  the  challenge.  The  atrocities  of 
the  Revolution  had  horrified  them;  its 
successes  had  scared  them  ;  and,  horror- 
stricken  and  panic-stricken,  they  threw 
themselves  blindly  into  the  fight,  and 
dragged  the  minister  with  them.  "  To  no 
human  being,"  —  this  is  the  conclusion  at 
which,  after  an  admirably  lucid  argument, 
Lord  Rosebery  arrives,  —  "did  war  come 
with  such  a  curse  as  to  Pitt ;  by  none  was 
it  more  hated  and  shunned." 

It  is  said  that,  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt 
failed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war 
was  unfortunate  and  protracted.  But  is  it 
fair  to  attribute  its  disasters  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  minister?  What  is  meant 
by  a  great  war  minister?  What  more 
could  Chatham  have  done  than  Pitt  did? 
The  arbitrament  of  battle  was  against 
him  ;  the  "  imperial  genius  "  of  Napoleon 
was  .against  him  ;  but  with  stout  heart  and 
lavish  hand  he  played  his  part.  He  was 
weighted  with  generals  who  were  past 
their  prime;  "some  old  woman  in  a  red 
ribbon,"  as  Grenville  put  it ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable  defeat  with  temper 
and  patience,  and  a  rare  and  admirable 
equanimity.  His  allies  deserted  him; 
but  he  went  on  with  dogged  pertinacity, 
confident  that  in  the  end  he  would  win. 
"  The  decision  of  Vienna,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1799,  "is  wholly  un- 
certain, and  our  best  comfort  is  that,  if  it 
fails  us,  we  can  return  to  our  defensive 
system  with  unbroken  spirits  and  re- 
sources, and  trust  to  our  own  anchors  to 
ride  out  the  storm."  Trust  to  our  own 
anchors  to  ride  out  the  storm.     That  trust 
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Pitt  never  lost ;  though  Austerlitz,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  a  deadly  blow. 

The  Loughborough  intrigue  of  1801 
forced  him  to  resign  the  office  which  he 
had  held  for  eighteen  years ;  but  he  re- 
mained, in  spite  of  his  retirement,  the 
most  potent  personality  in  Parliament  as 
in  the  country.  "  His  influence  and  au- 
thority in  the  House  of  Commons,"  even 
the  unfriendly  Romilly  was  obliged  to 
admit,  "exceed  all  belief.  The  ministry 
seems  in  the  House  of  Commons^  in  com- 
parison with  him.,  to  be  persons  of  no 
account.^''  But  even  then  he  was  dying  ; 
and  though  for  a  brief  season  he  once 
again  held  the  seals  of  office,  the  end  was 
visibly  approaching.  The  last  speech  he 
made  was  in  the  Guildhall,  to  which,  after 
Trafalgar,  he  had  been  drawn  in  triumph 
by  the  enthusiastic  citizens.  The  speech 
was  brief  and  pointed.  "  I  place  much 
confidence  in  my  new  colleagues,"  he  had 
said  years  before  ;  "/  place  still  more 
confidence  in  myself^''  But  now  he  had 
to  warn  his  countrymen  that  henceforth 
they  must  learn  to  do  without  him.  *'/ 
return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me.  But  Europe<-is  not  to  be 
saved  by  any  single  man.  England  has 
saved  herself  by  her  exertions.,  and  will., 
as  I  trust.,  save  Europe  by  her  exampie.^^ 
With  what  Lord  Rosebery  truly  calls  "  the 
noblest,  the  tersest,  and  the  last  of  all  his 
speeches,"  our  sketch  of  the  great  minister 
must  close,  —  the  reasons  why  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded, why  Fox  failed,  having  been,  I 
venture  to  hope,  sufficiently  indicated. 

For  the  one  as  for  the  other,  for  Fox  as 
for  Pitt,  the  end  was  at  hand.  They  spent 
their  lives  together,  and  in  death  they 
were  not  divided.  Those  of  us  who,  in 
spite  of  warning  and  remonstrance,  con- 
tinue to  read  Sir  Walter,  will  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  fine  lament  in  •'  Mar- 
mion  "  was  uttered  over  the  grave  in  the 
Abbey  where  both  had  been  laid  within 
the  year :  — 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

John  Skelton. 
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The  law  of  gravitation,  discovered  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  believed  by  astrono- 
mers to  rule  with  absolute  sway  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  visible 


universe  It  acts  upon  the  most  distant 
planet,  upon  the  comets  and  meteors  which 
traverse  the  solar  system,  and  even  be- 
tween the  components  of  revolving  double 
stars,  the  distance  of  which  frort  our  sys- 
tem can  only  be  adequately  expressed  in 
years  of  light-travel.  Newton's  discovery 
of  universal  gravitation  has  shown  us  that 
gravity  acts  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
This  is  the  law  of  its  action.  But  the 
enquiring  mind  is  tempted  to  ask,  How 
does  it  act  .f*  What  is  the  mysterious 
mechanism  which  produces  gravitative 
action  between  two  distant  bodies  uncon- 
nected by  any  material  bond.f*  We  can- 
not from  experience  gain  any  explanation 
of  action  at  a  distance.  Metaphysicians 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  any  such 
action,  and  ask:  "How  can  a  body  act 
where  it  is  not  f  "  To  evade  this  seeming 
difficulty,  some  have  attempted  to  solve 
the  mystery  by  supposing  the  existence 
of  pressure  or  wave  action  in  the  ether 
of  space,  that  incomprehensible  medium 
whose  vibrations  are  supposed  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  perhaps  elec- 
tricity. Others,  however,  think  it  more 
rational  to  suppose  that  gravity  is  an  "oc- 
cult quality" — that  is,  a  property  inher- 
ent in  matter  and  inseparable  from  it,  and 
that  for  this  reason  it  must  forever  elude 
the  grasp  of  human  intellect. 

In  his  classical  "History  ol  Phys- 
ical Astronomy,"  Professor  Grant  says: 
"  Whether  gravitation  is  a  quality  inher- 
ent in,  and  necessarily  coexistent  with, 
matter,  or  whether  it  is  a  principle  es- 
sentially distinct  from  it,  and  operating 
merely  on  its  constituent  parts,  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  in  all  probability,  is  destined 
forever  to  prove  irresolvable  to  the  most 
penetrating  inquiries  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  when  he  thus  passes  the  boundary 
that  circumscribes  the  province  really 
accessible  to  his  researches,  and  seeks 
with  prying  interest  to  penetrate  into  the 
illimitable  region  of  the  unknown,  that 
man,  with  all  his  boasted  philosophy,  is 
reminded  of  his  nothingness.  He  has 
decomposed  the  subtle  light  into  its  primi- 
tive elements,  and  determined,  with  mathe- 
matical rigor,  the  amazing  velocity  of  its 
transmission  through  space ;  he  has  meas- 
ured the  distances  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  traced  the  laws  of  their  complicated 
movements  ;  but  the  fall  of  a  decayed  leaf 
suggests  to  him  problems  whose  solution 
transcends  the  loftiest  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  in  the  physiology  of  the 
humblest  moss  that  presents  itself  to  his 
contemplation    he    encounters    mysteries 
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that  prove  impenetrable  to  his  most  search- 
ing scrutinies."  Some  account,  however, 
of  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  cause  of  gravitation  may  prove 
of  interest. 

Even  before  the  date  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's immortal  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  in  1682  attempts  were  made 
to  explain  the  cause  of  gravitative  action  :  * 
first,  by  Dr.  Robert.  Hooke  in  1671,  who 
ascribes  it  to  the  action  of  waves  in  a  sur- 
rounding medium;  and,  afterwards,  by 
Newton  himself,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  dated  February  28,  1678-9,  sug- 
gests that  gravity  may  be  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  ether  of  space 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Bentley,  dated  February  25, 1692-3, 
or  ten  years  after  his  discovery  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  he  refers  to  the  idea 
that  gravitation  may  be  an  "occult"  prop- 
erty of  matter  in  the  following  words : 
"That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent, 
and  essential  in  matter,  so  that  one  body 
may  act  upon  another  at  a  distance, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation 
of  anything  else,  by  and  through  which 
their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  to  the  other,  is  to  me  so  great 
an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  who 
has  in  philosophical  matters  a  competent 
faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it. 
Gravity  must  be  caused  by  an  agent  acting 
constantly  according  to  certain  laws  ;  but, 
whether  this  agent  be  material  or  immate- 
rial, I  have  left  to  the  consideration  of  my 
readers."  Owing  to  Newton's  great  intel- 
lect and  extraordinary  sagacity  in  all  sci- 
entific questions,  considerable  stress  has 
been  laid  on  these  remarks  by  all  subse- 
quent writers  on  the  subject.  Newton 
appears,  however,  to  have  subsequently 
abandoned  his  hypothesis  of  a  variation  of 
density  in  the  ether,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  on  the  "  occult  "  property  of  "  action 
at  a  distance."  He  says  (Optics,  book  iii. 
appendix,  query  31) :  "  Have  not  the  small 
particles  of  bodies  certain  powers,  virtues, 
or  forces,  by  which  they  act  at  a  distance? 
What  I  call '  attraction  '  may  be  performed 
by  impulse,  or  by  some  other  means  un- 
known to  me.  I  use  that  word  here  to 
signify  only  in  general  any  force  by  which 
bodies  tend  towards  one  another,  whatso- 
ever be  the  cause."  This  passage  clearly 
shows  that  even  Newton's  penetrating 
intellect  was  unable  to  frame  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  gravitative  action. 

*  For  most  of  the  details  contained  in  the  following 
pages  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  able  and  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  VS^illiam  B.  Taylor,  of  Washington,  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  1876. 
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About  a  century  later,  the  famous  phi- 
losopher, Dr.  Young,  discussing  Newton's 
hypothesis  of  an  ethereal  medium,  dimin- 
ishing in  density  towards  the  surface  of, 
and  within,  solid  bodies,  suggests  that  in 
such  a  medium  gravitation  might  be  ex- 
plained if  we  suppose  the  particles  of  the 
medium  to  be  repelled  by  material  bodies, 
this  repulsion  diminishing  as  the  distance 
increases.  But  this  seems  to  be  merely 
explaining  one  difficulty  by  means  of 
another  equally  puzzling.  Why  should 
repulsion  be  easier  to  understand  than 
attraction  }  Besides,  as  Taylor  remarks, 
"this  ingenious  scheme  of  universal  re- 
pulsion leaves  no  room  for  that  self-repul- 
sion of  matter  exhibited  in  the  phenomena 
of  elasticity,"  phenomena  which  have  in- 
deed proved  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
all  kinetic  theories  of  gravitation.  It 
seems,  also,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
both  Newton  and  Hooke,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  single  medium 
so  constituted  that  it  would  decrease  in 
density  towards  the  centre  of  «// bodies  ia 
the  universe. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  other  the- 
ories which  have  been  advanced  by  writers 
in  the  last  and  in  the  present  century,  I 
will  quote  the  characteristics  of  gravita- 
tion as  given  by  Taylor,  characteristics 
which  must  all  be  satisfied  by  any  satis- 
factory theory  of  gravitative  action.  These 
are  as  follows  :  — 

"  1st.  Its  direction  is  radial  towards  the 
acting  mass,  or  rectilinear  —  indefinitely. 
This  rectilinear  traction  is  incapable  of 
deflection  by  any  intermediate  force.  It 
suffers  neither  disturbance  nor  interfer- 
ence from  any  multiplication  of  similar 
lines  of  action,  and  admits  neither  of  re- 
flection, refraction,  nor  of  composition. 

"2nd.  Its  quantity  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  acting  mass  indefinitely. 
Corollary:  hence, — 

"^nd,  b.  Its  integrity  of  action  is  com- 
plete with  every  accumulation  of  additional 
demand,  indefinitely  ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
multiplication  of  duty  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impairs  its  previous  tensions. 

"3rd.  T\\Q  intensity  is  diminished  by 
recession,  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  through  which  it  acts,  indefi- 
nitely; in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  —  but  (as  modified  by  the  same  condi- 
tion) radically  different  from  —  the  action 
of  light. 

"  4th.  Its  time  of  action  is  instantaneous 
throughout  all  ascertained  distances,  and 
therefore,  presumably,  indefinitely.  Co- 
rollary :  hence,  — 

"  4th,  b.  Its  rate  of  action  (if  the  expres- 
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sion  may  be  tolerated)  is  precisely  the 
same  on  bodies  at  all  velocities  —  indefi- 
nitely. It  no  more  lags  on  a  comet  ap- 
proaching the  sun  at  the  inconceivable 
speed  of  two  hundred  miles  in  one  second 
than  on  a  body  at  the  lowest  rate  of  mo- 
tion, or  than  on  the  same  comet  receding 
from  the  sun  at  the  same  velocity. 

*'  5th.  Its  quality  is  invariable  under  all 
circumstances — indefinitely.  It  is  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  interposition  of 
any  material  screen,  whatever  its  character 
or  extent ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  can  neither 
be  checked  by  any  insulator  nor  retarded 
by  any  obstruction. 

*'6th.  Its  energy  is  unchangeable  in 
time,  certainly  for  the  past  two  thousand 
years;  presumably  —  indefinitely.  Corol- 
lary :  hence,  — 

"6th,  b.  Its  activity  is  incessant  and 
inexhaustible  —  indefinitely.  The  cease- 
less fall  of  planets  from  their  tangential 
impulses  involves  no  dynamic  expenditure 
in  the  sun  or  in  other  known  matter." 

As  almost  all  the  authors  of  kinetic  the- 
ories of  gravitation  have  ignored  the  fourth 
of  the  above  characteristics  —  the  instan- 
taneous propagation  of  .gravitation  —  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  were  the  gravita- 
tive  influence  to  take  even  one  minute  in 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  change  in  the  earth's 
orbital  velocity,  which  could  be  detected 
within  a  year.  Indeed,  we  may  go  much 
farther  than  this.  Laplace  has  shown  that 
if  the  observed  acceleration  in  the  moon's 
mean  motion  arises  from  the  successive 
transmission  of  gravity,  and  not  from  the 
secular  variation  in  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  velocity  with  which 
gravity  is  transmitted  must  be  more  than 
forty-two  million  times  greater  than  the 
velocity  of  light !  This  amounts  to  saying 
that  if  gravity  occupied  the  one-hundred- 
thousandth  of  a  second  in  traversing  the 
distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  it  would 
in  time  be  detected,  and  that  the  time  to 
reach  the  earth  from  the  nearest  fixed  star 
would  be  less  than  three  seconds !  We 
may  therefore  consider  gravitative  action 
as  instantaneous. 

In  the  year  1707  Phillippe  Villemot,  a 
French  theological  doctor  and  an  eminent 
mathematician,  adopting  the  hypothesis 
that  the  planetary  motions  are  caused  by 
Cartesian  vortices,  propounded  the  hy- 
pothesis that  gravitation  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  in  the  solar  vortex,  the 
pressure  diminishing  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  —  an  idea  somewhat  similar  to 
that  advanced  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  the  year  1734,  the  problem  was  again 


attacked  by  John  Bernouilli,  the  distin- 
guished Swiss  mathematician,  who  pro- 
pounded a  theory  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  combination  of  the  vortices  of 
Descartes  with  the  emissions  of  Newton. 
He  imagined  gravitation  to  be  caused  by 
"the  immediate  impulsion  of  a  substance  " 
which,  "being  continually  thrown  from 
the  circumference  of  the  vortex  to  its 
centre,  impresses  on  all  -bodies  encoun- 
tered by  it  in  its  path  the  same  tendency 
towards  the  centre  of  the  vortex."  As 
this  hypothesis  does  not,  according  to 
Taylor,  satisfy  a  single  condition  of  gravi- 
tative action,  it  seems  unworthy  of  further 
consideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  theory  of 
Le  Sage,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  ingenious  hypothesis  hitherto 
proposed.  Professor  Tait  considers  it 
"  the  only  even  apparently  hopeful  attempt 
which  has  yet  been  made  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  gravitation  ;  "  but,  as  it  sat- 
isfies only  two  of  the  conditions  specified 
above  —  the  first  and  the  third  —  it  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Le  Sage  imagines  an  infinite  number  of 
"ultramundane  corpuscles"  of  excessive 
minuteness,  speeding  through  space  in 
straight  lines  in  all  directions,  and  with 
enormous  velocities.  Two  bodies  placed 
in  this  ocean  of  flying  corpuscles  screen 
each  other  from  the  molecular  bombard- 
ment, and  would  consequently  move  to- 
gether with  a  force  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  Le  Sage  sup- 
posed that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter 
are  so  minute  compared  with  the  spaces 
which  separate  them  that  only  a  few  of 
the  "corpuscles"  would  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  atoms ;  and  Professor  Tait 
remarks  :  "  It  is  necessary  also  to  suppose 
that  particles  and  masses  of  matter  have  a 
cage-like  form,  so  that  enormously  more 
corpuscles  pass  through  them  than  im- 
pinge upon  them;  else  the  gravitative 
action  between  two  bodies  would  not  be 
as  the  product  of  their  masses." 

As  Taylor  remarks,  it  is  impossible,  by 
Le  Sage's  theory,  to  represent  "  the  earth's 
residual  gravitation  toward  the  sun  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon;"  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  says :  "  The  hypothesis  of  Le 
Sage,  which  assumes  that  every  point  of 
space  is  penetrated  at  every  instant  of 
time  by  material  particles  sui-generis^ 
moving  in  right  lines  in  every  possible 
direction,  and  impinging  upon  the  material 
atoms  of  bodies,  as  a  mode  of  accounting 
for  gravitation,  is  too  grotesque  to  need 
serious  consideration ;  and,  besides,  will 
render  no  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
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elasticity."  This  opinion,  emanating  from 
so  great  an  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian, is,  of  course,  deserving  of  consid- 
erable weight.  But  further  arguments 
against  Le  Sage's  theory  are  forthcoming. 
Admitting  as  just  and  reasonable  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  Taylor  that  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  hypothetical  corpuscles  would 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  motion  of 
the  planets,  and  accepting  Clerk  Maxwell's 
conclusion  that  even  a  small  fraction  of 
the  arrested  energy  of  the  cannonading 
particles  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  in  a 
few  seconds  "  the  whole  material  universe 
^to  a  white  heat,"  it  will,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  reject  Le  Sage's 
ingenious  hypothesis  as  wholly  inadequate 
to  explain  the  observed  phenomena. 

In  the  year  1760  the  eminent  Swiss 
mathematician,  Euler  (a  pupil  of  Ber- 
nouilli),  advanced  some  speculations  on 
the  cause  of  gravitation  in  a  series  of 
•'  Letters  on  Different  Subjects  in  Physics 
and  Philosophy  addressed  to  a  German 
Princess."  His  views  on  the  subject  were 
vague;  but  he  attributes  the  observed 
effects  of  gravitation  to  some  action  in  the 
ether  of  space.  He  says  (Letter  68):  "  Let 
us  suppose  that  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  God  had  created  only  two  bodies,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  ;  that  absolutely 
nothing  existed  outside  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  rest;  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  one  to  approach  the  other, 
or  for  them  to  have  a  propensity  to  ap- 
proach ?  How  could  the  one  feel  the 
other  at  a  distance  ?  Whence  would  arise 
the  desire  of  approaching?  These  are 
perplexing  questions.  But  if  you  suppose 
that  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  with  a 
subtile  matter  we  can  comprehend  at  once 
that  this  matter  may  act  upon  the  bodies 
by  impelling  them.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  they  possessed  a  power  of 
mutual  attraction.  Now,  as  we  know  that 
the  whole  space  which  separates  the  heav- 
enly bodies  is  filled  with  a  subtile  matter 
called  asther,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
ascribe  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  to 
an  action  which  the  aether  exercises  upon 
them,  though  its  manner  of  acting  may  be 
unknown  to  us,  than  to  have  recourse  to 
an  unintelligible  property.  .  .  .  As  the 
idea  of  occult  qualities  is  now  banished 
from  philosophy,  attraction  ought  not  to 
be  considered  in  this  sense.''  As,  hovv- 
ever,*Euler  does  not  explain  hoTV  the  ether 
acts  in  producing  gravitation,  his  views  do 
not  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

In  1816  John  Herapath  proposed  the 
hypothesis  of  "one  cause  for  heat,  light, 
gravitation,    electricity,     cohesion,     etc." 
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This  general  cause  he  attributes  to  "  the 
action  of  an  elastic  medium,"  which,  as  in 
Newton's  hypothesis,  decreases  in  density 
as  it  approaches  the  "  dense  bodies  of  the 
sun  and  planets,"  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  comparative  warmth  of  the  planets 
producing  the  hypothetical  rarefaction. 
Like  most  writers  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
jects as  "strongly  unphilosophical "  the 
idea  of  action  at  a  distance  as  an  explana- 
tion of  gravitation,  and  attributes  it  to 
differences  in  the  temperature  of  the  ether 
or  medium.  It  is,  however,  pointed  out  by 
Taylor  that  these  differences  in  temper- 
ature would  not  produce  differences  in 
pressure,  and  Herapath  himself  admits 
that  "  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of  at- 
traction being  either  augmented  or  les- 
sened by  heat."  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  six  conditions  to  be  complied 
with  by  an  acceptable  theory  of  gravita- 
tion would  be  satisfied  by  Herapath's  hy- 
pothesis. 

Another  attempt  to  solve  this  intracta- 
ble problem  was  made  in  the  year  1832  by 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  a  French  physician.  He 
considered  universal  space  to  be  filled 
with  two  forms  of  matter,  one  in  the  sen- 
sible state  of  ordinary  matter,  solid  and 
liquid,  and  the  other  the  insensible  ether,, 
which  he  conceives  to  exist  under  a  state 
of  great  pressure.  Assuming  that  motion, 
either  of  translation  or  of  vibration,  is  in- 
herent in  matter,  he  supposes  that  the 
phenomena  of  light,  heat,  sound,  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  and  gravitation  are  all 
produced  by  molecular  motion  or  vibra- 
tion. In  a  paper  published  in  i86i  he 
says:  "We  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
attraction  is  a  mechanical  force,  consist- 
ing, first,  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  aether 
between  molecules,  masses,  or  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  resulting  from  the  ceaseless 
vibration  of  the  atoms  of  ponderable  mat- 
ter, and  secondly,  of  the  reaction  from  the 
exterior  pressure  of  the  aether  upon  the 
same,  resulting  from  the  general  pressure 
of  the  imponderable  universal  medium 
which  constitutes  the  tnotherliquor  oi  the 
world."  In  the  same  paper  Guyot  sug- 
gests an  idea  similar  to  the  modern 
"  vortex-ring  "  theory  of  matter,  viz.,  that 
matter,  as  we  know  it,  was  originally 
evolved  by  some  creative  process  from  the 
ether  of  space.  According  to  Taylor, 
Guyot's  hypothesis,  although  original  and 
ingenious,  will  not  satisfy  any  (except 
perhaps  the  first)  of  the  six  conditions  of 
gravitative  action,  and  is,  moreover,  op- 
posed to  the  conservation  of  energy.  Like 
other  gravitative  theories,  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  rejected. 
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We  next  come  to  the  views  of  the  late 
Professor  Faraday,  published  in  the  year 
1844.  These  views,  although  vague,  like 
those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  are  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  consideration  due 
to  the  high  reputation  of  their  illustrious 
author.  Faraday  considered  that  "gravi- 
tation is  a  property  of  matter  dependent 
on  a  certain  force,  and  it  is  this  force 
which  constitutes  matter."  In  some  ex- 
periments made  with  a  view  to  establish 
a  relation  between  electricity  and  gravita- 
tion, the  details  of  which  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  in  November, 
1850,  Faraday  obtained  negative  results. 
Some  years  later,  in  a  paper  "On  the 
Conservation  of  Force,"  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  idea  of  action  at  a  dis- 
tance is  directly  opposed  to  "  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  force."  But,  as 
Taylor  points  out,  this  was  a  misconcep- 
tion on  Faraday's  part,  as  "  the  consej'va- 
tion  of  force  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  law  of  force,  and  can  have  no  relation 
to  it;  "and  he  says,  "Properly  speaking, 
'  Force  '  is  not  conserved  at  all !  1 1  is  the 
offspring  of  force,  or  '  work,'  that  is  really 
conserved." 

Faraday  questions  "whether  such  a 
power  as  gravitation  acts  without  occupy- 
ing time;"  but,  as  has  been  shown  al- 
ready, the  action  of  the  gravitative  force 
is  practically  instantaneous,  so  instanta- 
neous, indeed,  that  were  it  to  take  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second  in  traversing 
the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
the  fact  would  long  since  have  been  de- 
tected by  astronomical  observations. 

In  the  year  1848  Marc  Seguin,  a  French 
engineer,  attempted  to  frame  some  hypoth- 
esis which  would  account  for  gravitation. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  abandoned 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  to  have  had 
recourse,  in  1858,  to  the  idea  of  an  "  occult 
quality."  He  says  :  "We  are  thus  led  to 
consider  attraction  as  a  first  cause,  ema- 
nating directly  from  the  Divine  Will  in  the 
creation  of  matter.  Doubtless  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered that  attraction  in  its  turn  is  only 
a  consequence  of  a  more  general  law, 
comprehending  in  itself  more  implicitly 
the  means  of  explaining  the  effects  at- 
tributed to  attraction.  .  .  .  Let  us,  then, 
consider  matter  as  existing  from  the  be- 
ginning uniformly  in  space,  and  attraction 
as  an  essential  property  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  different 
parts  or  molecules  composing  it  possess 
in  themselves  the  power  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion." 

In    1849  Boucheporn  suggested  a  rela- 


tion between  the  displacement  of  the  ether 
caused  by  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies  and  their  gravitative  tendency 
towards  each  other. 

In  1852  Lamd,  a  distinguished  French 
geometer,  thought  that  "gravitation  and 
elasticity  should  be  considered  as  effects 
of  the  same  cause,  which  correlate  or  con- 
nect all  the  material  parts  of  the  universe  ; 
the  first  asserting  this  relation  through 
immense  distances,  the  second  exhibiting 
it  only  in  very  small  spaces."  How  such 
opposite  effects  as  the  attraction  of  grav- 
itation and  the  repulsion  of  elasticity 
could  possibly  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
he  does  not  explain.  Lamd  admits  the 
existence  of  a  universal  ether  us  proved 
by  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  believes 
that  to  its  action  are  in  some  way  due  all 
the  effects  known  to  us  as  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  universal  attraction,  cohesion, 
and  chemical  affinity. 

In  1858  Mr.  J.  J.  Waterson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  some  speculations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  gravitation.  Like 
Lamd,  and  others,  he  suggests  that  it  is 
due  to  some  action  in  the  ether,  but  thinks 
that  "the  special  dynamic  arrangements 
by  which  this  is  effected  may  ever  elude 
research."  , 

In  1859  Professor  James  Challis,  of 
Cambridge  University,  published  a  very 
carefully  considered  and  mathematically 
analyzed  hypothesis  of  gravitative  action 
as  due  to  wave  motion  in  the  ether. 
Challis  rejects  the  idea  of  action  at  a 
distance  as  inexplicable  "  by  any  previous 
or  concomitant  knowledge,  but,  if  it  be  a 
reality,  must  forever  remain  to  us  incom- 
prehensible." He  assumes  "  that  all  sub- 
stances consist  of  minute  spherical  atoms 
of  different  but  constant  magnitudes,  and 
of  the  same  intrinsic  inertia;  and  that  the 
dynamical  relations  and  movements  of 
different  substances,  and  of  their  constit- 
uent atoms,  are  determined  by  the  press- 
ures of  the  aether  against  the  surfaces  of 
the  atoms,  together  with  the  reaction  of 
the  atoms  against  such  pressure  by  reason 
of  the  constancy  of  their  form  and  magni- 
tudes. The  asther  is  assumed  to  be  a 
uniform  elastic  fluid  medium  pervading 
all  space  not  occupied  by  atoms,  and 
varying  in  pressure  proportionally  to 
variations  of  its  density.  The  theory 
recognizes  no  other  kinds  of  force  than 
these  two,  the  one  an  active  force  resident 
in  the  aether,  and  the  other  a  passive  re- 
action of  the  atoms."  He  suggests  that 
undulations  of  different  wave-lengths  may 
exist    simultaneously   in    the    ether,   the 
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larger  waves  producing  the  phenomenon 
of  attraction,  and  the  smaller  waves  that 
of  repulsion  between  the  atoms  of  matter,    in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  untold  ages 


energy  does    not  '  involve    the    unit    of 
time.'     The  carbon  that  has  lain  protected 


These  small  waves  are  supposed  to  be 
smaller  than  those  of  light,  and  even 
smaller  in  amplitude  than  the  diameter  of 
the  ultimate  atom  itself. 

In  a  later  paper,  published  in  1876, 
Professor  Challis  speaks  of  '■'The  force  of 
gravity  as  due  to  the  attractive  action  of 
a  molecule  of  a  higher  order  as  to  magni- 
tude than  the  molecule  of  tnoleatlar  at- 
traction. For  distinction,  a  molecule  of 
this  superior  order  might  be  called  a 
gravity  molecule.  Its  magnitude  may 
still  be  considered  to  be  so  small  that  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitudes  of  ter- 
restrial and  cosmical  masses  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  infinitesimal  quantity." 

It  appears  that  Professor  Challis's  hy- 
pothesis, although  very  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  treated  with  high  mathematical 
ability,  fails  signally  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  Although  its  author 
believed  that  he  had  successfully  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  involved  in  the 
first  three  propositions,  he  seems  to  have 
entirely  ignored  the  last  three  conditions 
of  gravitative  action. 

In  1861  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Glennie  proposed 
a  theory  of  universal  repulsion  as  an  ex- 
planation of  gravitative  force.  According 
to  his  views,  which  are  somewhat  vague, 
"matter  is  conceived  as  made  up,  not  of 
an  elastic  aether  and  inelastic  atoms,  but 
of  elastic  molecules  of  different  orders  as 
to  size  and  density.  If  a  rough  physical 
conception  of  these  molecules  be  required, 
they  may  be  conceived  as  aetherial  nuclei, 
the  aether  of  the  nuclei  of  a  lower  being 
made  up  of  nuclei  of  a  higher  order,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.''''  With  reference  to 
this  hypothesis  Taylor  says  :  "  In  enthron- 
ing a  universal  repulsion  to  discharge  the 
office  of  a  universal  attraction,  Mr.  Glennie 
has  not  been  successful  in  satisfying  any 
of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  in 
investing  his  'atoms'  with  the  pressure  of 
elasticity  he  has  hardly  carried  out  his 
programme  of  a  'theory  cleared  of  prop- 
erties and  virtues.'  " 

Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  lecturing  on 
"Force"  before  the  British  Association 
at  Glasgow  in  September,  1876,  inclines  to 
the  adoption  of  a  kinetic  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, but  is — according  to  Taylor  — 
incorrect  in  asserting  that  potential  en- 
ergy, like  kinetic,  involves  the  unit  of 
time.  Taylor  remarks  :  "  If  there  be  any 
induction  impregnable  as  the  generaliza- 
tion of  a  life-long,  a  continuous,  and  an 
unvarying  experience,  it  is  that  potential 


(certainly  for  many  millions  of  years)  has 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  oxygen  as 
the  carbon  prepared  from  last  year's  wood, 
and  holds  stored  in  the  same  mass  the 
same  exactly  measurable  potential  energy. 
The  stone  ball  that  may  have  lain  a  thou- 
sand years  undisturbed  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  has  during  that  time  lost  no 
fraction  of  its  static  tension,  but  will  fall 
with  absolutely  the  same  dynamic  effect 
as  if  thrown  up  to  its  seat  by  a  cannon 
but  a  moment  before."  And  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell  says :  "  In  a  watch  the 
mainspring,  when  wound  up,  has  a  poten- 
tial energy  which  it  spends  in  driving  the 
wheels  of  the  watch.  This  energy  arises 
from  the  coiling  up  of  the  spring,  which 
alters  the  relative  position  of  its  parts.  In 
both  cases,  until  the  clock  or  watch  is  set 
a-going,  the  existence  of  potential  energy, 
whether  in  the  clock-weight  or  in  the 
watch-spring,  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
visible  motion.  We  must  therefore  admit 
that  potential  energy  can  exist  in  a  body 
or  system  all  whose  parts  are  at  rest."  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  potential  en- 
ergy depends  on  gravitation.  If,  then, 
gravitation  were  non-existent,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  potential  energy ;  that 
is,  bodies  near  the  earth's  surface  would 
have  no  energy  of  position.  If,  therefore, 
gravitation  is'the  result  of  any  form  of 
kinetic  energy  which  involves  the  unit  of 
time,  potential  energy,  as  Professor  Tait 
maintains,  would  also  "essentially  in- 
volve "  the  same  unit. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1867,  Dr.  Croll,  the  eminent  Scot- 
tish geologist,  published  a  paper  "On 
Certain  Hypothetical  Elements  in  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation."  He  says  :  "That 
A  and  B  placed  at  a  distance  should  tend 
towards  each  other  does  not  imply  action 
at  a  distance.  A  moves  by  virtue  of  a 
force;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
force  is. at  a  distance  from  A.  But  if  we 
assert  that  A  and  B  '  attract '  each  other, 
then  we  imply  action  at  a  distance;  for  A 
is  then  affirmed  to  move  in  consequence 
of  the  force  of  B,  and  B  in  consequence  of 
the  force  of  A.  'The  very  idea  of  attrac- 
tive force,'  as  Professor  Briicke  remarks, 
'includes  that  of  action  at  a  distance.'" 
Taylor,  however,  points  out  that  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  gravitation  "it 
may  be  a  fact  of  natural  law  that  everything 
'acts  where  it  is  not,'  including  even  an 
aetherial  vibration;"  and  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  "action 
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at  a  distance  is  intrinsically  quite  as  cred- 
ible as  action  in  contact,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  apart  from  scientific  experience, 
to  regard  the  one  as  in  any  respect  less 
probable  than  the  other."  It  is,  of  course, 
a  popular  idea  that  no  action  can  take 
place  between  bodies  except  through 
some  connecting  link  ;  but  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  no  two  parti- 
cles of  the  universe  are  in  absolute  contact. 
If  this  fact  could  be  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, we  should  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  "action  at  a  distance"  is  really  the 
law  of  nature.  This  point  will  be  referred 
to  by  and  by. 

Dr.  Croll's  views  as  to  the  cause  of 
gravitation  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words :  •*  Gravity  in  all  probability  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  impact  or  pressure.  Some  of 
our  most  eminent  physicists  state  that  the 
force  of  gravity  must  either  result  from 
impact  of  ultramundane  corpuscles,  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the 
particles  of  a  gas  (which  has  been  found 
to  be  capable  of  accounting  for  gaseous 
pressure),  or  it  must  result  from  difference 
of  pressure  in  a  substance  continuously 
filling  space,  except  where  matter  dis- 
places it.  That  gravity  is  a  force  of  the 
nature  of  pressure  is,  I  think,  beyond 
doubt ;  but  that  this  pressure  results  from 
the  impact  of  corpuscles,  or  from  difference 
of  pressure  in  a  substance  filling  space,  is 
purely  hypothetical.  Why  not  assume  it 
to  be  a  force,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
corpuscles  or  a  medium  filling  space.?" 
This  statement  is  evidently  very  vague, 
and  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  assume  the  existence  of 
"  a  force  "  without  explaining  why  or  how 
the  force  acts  seems  quite  as  "purely 
hypothetical  "  as  the  impact  of  corpuscles 
or  the  action  of  a  pressure-medium. 

In  the  year  1869,  a  "New  Theory  of 
Gravitation  "  was  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  P.  Leray. 
Assuming  the  existence  of  a  "perfectly 
elastic"  fluid  —  the  ether  of  space — M. 
Leray  supposes  "  that  there  exist  at  every 
point  equal  currents  crossing  each  other 
in  all  directions,"  and  that  two  bodies 
placed  in  the  ether  shield  each  other  from 
the  action  of  these  currents,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  flying  corpuscles  of  Le  Sage. 

The  publication  of  Leray's  views  elicited 
from  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  a  "  Note 
on  the  Theory  of  Weight"  read  before 
the  French  Academy  on  September  20, 
1869.  On  some  points  he  agrees  with 
M.  Leray;  but  on  others  his  ideas  are 
different.  He  says:  "I  admit  that  two 
bodies  separated  by  an  absolute  void  can- 


not act  on  each  other ;  that  action  takes 
place  only  by  contact,  the  play  of  forces 
following  the  laws  of  ordinary  mechanics. 
If  there  existed  but  a  single  kind  of  atoms, 
the  interchange  of  forces  occurring  be- 
tween equal  masses,  two  atoms  could  not 
unite.  Force  and  matter  would  exibt,  but 
not  attraction.  There  are,  then,  at  least 
two  kinds  of  primordial  atoms  of  different 
masses.  The  smaller  may  be  called 
aether;  the  others,  ponderable  atoms,"  and 
"  it  is  to  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the 
asther  that  I  attribute  the  cause  of 
weight." 

In  1870,  Professor  Guthrie  —  appar- 
ently in  ignorance  of  the  earlier  researches 
of  Dr.  Guyot  —  made  some  experiments 
with  a  tuning-fork,  and  found  that,  when 
vibrating,  it  exerted  an  attractive  influence 
on  light  bodies  suspended  near  it.  He 
says  :  "  Though  the  term  '  attraction  '  may 
have  been  occasionally  used  in  the  above 
to  denote  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  ap- 
proach, the  line  of  conclusions  here  indi- 
cated tends  to  argue  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  attraction  in  the  sense  of  a  pulling 
force,  and  that  two  utterly  isolated  bodies 
cannot  influence  one  another.  If  the 
aetherial  vibrations  which  are  supposed  to 
constitute  radiant  heat  resemble  the  aerial 
vibrations  which  constitute  sound,  the 
heat  which  all  bodies  possess,  and  which 
they  are  supposed  to  radiate  in  exchange, 
will  cause  all  bodies  to  be  urged  towards 
one  another."  As  Taylor  points  out, 
"this  hypothesis  would  make  gravitation 
a  function  of  temperature,  contrary  to  all 
observation,"  and  it  is  in  fact  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  last  three  conditions 
of  gravitative  action. 

We  next  come  to  the  interesting  experi- 
ments  and  views  of  Dr.  Crookes,  the 
eminent  physicist.  In  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1874,  ^^  suggests 
that  the  action  of  his  then  newly  invented 
"radiometer"  might  possibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  cause  of  gravitation.  This 
little  instrument,  which  is  now  familiar  to 
most  people,  consists  of  light  discs,  fixed 
on  arms,  and  mounted  on  a  point  in  a 
hollow  glass  bulb,  from  which  the  air  is 
almost  wholly  exhausted, 
disc  is  blackened,  and 
under  the  influence  of 
sunlight)  the  discs  rotate.  This  rotation 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  re- 
pulsive action  of  heat;  but  subsequent 
investigations  proved  that  this  idea  was 
incorrect,  the  motion  being  simply  due  to 
the  difference  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
two  sides  of  the^isc  and  the  reaction  of 
the   rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  almost 


One  side  of  the 
it  is  found  that 
radiant  heat  (or 
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perfect,  but  still  imperfect,  vacuum.  As 
all  experiments  have  shown  that  gravita- 
tion is  perfectly  independent  of  differences 
of  temperature  in  the  bodies  mutually 
attracted,  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Croll's  views  are  well  founded,  or  that 
there  is  any  relation  or  analogy  between 
the  motion  of  the  radiometer  discs  and 
the  mystery  of  gravitative  action. 

According  to  Taylor,  the  sia/t'cal  theory 
of  gravitation  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
"the  obvious  irrationality  of  a  stable  non- 
equilibrium  ;  "  and  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  this  pressure  hypothesis  and 
the  idea  of  an  ether  increasing  outwards 
from  the  centres  of  material  bodies.  He 
ably  shows  that  the  corpuscular  hypothe- 
sis of  gravity  is  not  in  any  way  analogous 
to  the  molecular  theory  of  gases  ;  and  that, 
even  if  we  could  consider  it  as  a  vera 
causa,  the  law  of  inverse  squares  would 
not  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  very  large 
masses  of  matter.  He  also  shows  that  the 
hypothesis  of  ethereal  undulation  is  "in- 
capable of  inducing  anything  in  the  slight- 
est degree  analogous  to  gravitation,"  and 
that,  even  were  they  capable  of  doing  so, 
the  origin  of  such  undulations  would  still 
remain  a  mystery.  Even  granting  a  prime 
mover,  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  "the  initial  impulse  is  con- 
verted into  vibration."  The  great  objec- 
tion to  every  kinetic  theory  of  gravitation 
seems  to  be  "  its  utterly  reckless  violation 
of  any  rational  conception  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy;"  and  the  authors  of  these 
theories  seem  to  think  that  they  "  have  the 
Eimk  of  the  Infinite  on  which  to  draw  in 
every  dynamic  emergency,  without  the 
fear  of  a  depleted  treasury,  and  without 
any  necessity  being  felt  for  inquiring  too 
nicely  into  the  balance  of  the  depositor's 
account." 

Ta3lor  is  finally  disposed  to  consider 
gravitation  as  an  "ultimate  phenomenon," 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  inherent 
property  of  matter.  The  phenomena  of 
elasticity  and  the  observed  resistance  of 
all  substances  to  compression  seem  to 
show  that  a  force  of  repulsioti  exists  be- 
tween the  component  molecules  of  matter. 
"And  thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the 
infinitely  small  or  the  infinitely  grand,  in 
every  case  comes  back  upon  us  the  wide 
induction,  that  the  action  of  matter  in 
atom,  in  molecule,  or  in  mass  is  ever  at  a 
distance  !  Of  actual  contact  there  is  prob- 
ably no  instance  afforded  in  nature,  ex- 
cepting in  the  intimate  substance  of  the 
ultimate  atom."  In  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  Newton,  in  which  a  glass 
plate  is  placed  on  the  convex  surface  of  a 
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lens.  Dr.  Robison  found  "that  two  pieces 
of  glass  are  not  in  mathematical  contact  till 
they  are  exerting  a  mutual  pressure  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch.  For  we  must  not  conclude  that  they 
are  in  contact  till  the  black  spot  appears  j 
and  even  then  we  dare  not  positively  afiSrm 
it.  My  own  decided  opinion  is  that  the 
glasses  not  only  are  not  in  mathematical 
contact  in  the  black  spot,  but  that  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  eighty-nine  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
the  difference  of  the  distances  at  two  suc- 
cessive rings." 

Why  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  should 
attract  at  a  distance  and  repel  when  in 
close  proximity  seems  a  paradox  we  can- 
not understand.  The  "  standing  enigma," 
as  Taylor  terms  it,  remains;  "and  with 
each  revolving  year  new  demonstrations  of 
its  absolute  precision  and  of  its  universal 
domination  serve  only  to  fill  the  mind  with 
added  wonder  and  with  added  confidence 
in  the  stability  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
power  in  which  has  been  found  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning;  but 
which,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever  — 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates — unspent! 

J.  E.  Gore. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A   SKATING  TRIP  IN   HOLLAND. 

First  of  all,  let  me  at  once  confess  I 
am  not  a  great  skater,  and  I  have  no  sev- 
enty-mile runs  to  record,  or  marvellous 
stories  of  how  many  (or  how  few)  minutes 
I  took  over  such  and  such  a  mile  course. 
My  experiences  are  all  very  small,  and 
just  such  as  any  chance  reader  of  the 
Leisure  Hour  would  be  likely  to  have. 
One  thing,  however,  does  make  the  trip  I 
have  to  tell  about  notable,  and  that  is  — 
it  was  taken  during  the  marvellous  win- 
ter of  1890-91.  The  abiding,  worrying 
thought  when  going  a-skating  of  most 
average  mortals — if  they  are  anyhow  out 
of  their  teens  —  takes  shape  in  the  cau- 
tious words  :  "  Is  it  safe  ?  "  In  last  win- 
ter all  care  could  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 
Why,  they  drove  a  coach  and  four  on  the 
Thames  !  It  was  safe  everywhere,  and  in 
Holland  it  was  doubly  safe. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  pleasant  com- 
panionship in  crossing  from  Harwich  ta 
Rotterdam,  and  again  in  returning;  but  a 
part  of  the  time  in  Holland  I  was  absof 
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lutely  alone,  and  in  a  place  where  not  a 
soul  spoke  English.  Till  that  time  I  had 
always  thought  what  a  nice  fellow  and 
pleasant  companion  I  was  ;  then  I  thought 
I  had  never  met  a  greater  bore,  or  a  man 
whose  mind  was  such  a  desert  drear. 

But  we  must  forego  these  moralizings 
and  start  on  our  trip.  I  have  now  been 
four  winters  to  Holland,  and  each  time 
perversely,  in  spite  of  warning,  gone  the 
wrong  route.  The  best  is  by  Queenbor- 
ough  and  Flushing  —  less  sea,  and  one  is 
fit  the  same  day  of  crossing  to  put  on 
skates  and  do  a  mild  run.  As  I  have  said, 
we  landed  at  Rotterdam.  All  the  way  up 
the  Maas  the  river  was  full  of  great  blocks 
and  floes  of  drifting  ice  —  some  so  large 
that  the  steamer  thought  precaution  was 
best,  and  eased  out  of  their  way  ;  and  then, 
when  it  thought  it  was  safe,  it  would  go 
smack  into  the  middle  of  the  pack;  rnd 
the  grinding  of  the  ice  against  her  iron 
sides  made  noise  enough  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  were  still  below  in  their  berths 
to  cause  disagreeable  thoughts  of  holes 
being  knocked  in  the  ship's  sides.  We 
were  told,  however,  the  noise  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  we  finally 
arrived  without  mishap.  On  board  we 
had  two  young  Dutch  gentlemen,  who 
were  being  educated  in  England,  and  they 
were  kindness  itself  in  getting  our  tickets, 
settling  with  porters,  and  performing  all 
those  little  courtesies  that  make  a  journey 
pleasant  instead  of  painful.  Whenever 
and  wherever  I  have  been  in  Holland  I 
have  always  found  the  greatest  politeness 
and  even  profuse  hospitality  from  the  mid- 
dle classes  ;  but  it  ends  there.  The  man 
of  the  people  may  not  always  mean  it,  but 
he  is  nevertheless  very  rude  frequently ; 
always  grumpy,  or  diffident,  or  what  you 
will,  he  can  be  at  times  downright  insult- 
ing. Here  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  point 
out  the  townsman  as  I  do  the  countryman. 
I  have  had  now  pretty  fair  experience  in 
my  sketchy  rambles  of  very  various  peo- 
ple, and  I  certainly  should  place  a  low- 
class  Dutchman  very  low  indeed. 

We  first  put  on  our  skates  —  ordinary 
running  skates  —  in  the  park  at  Rotter- 
dam. It  was  rather  a  ticklish  moment 
that,  standing  up  and  starting  o£E  before 
an  interested  crowd  of  Dutchmen.  I  am 
not  a  professional,  as  I  have  before  said, 
and  at  no  time  am  I  quite  as  strong  on  my 
legs  as  James  Smart  or  Mr.  Charles  Teb- 
butt;  but  when,  in  addition  to  my  ordinary 
small  powers,  I  found  I  had  not  recovered 
from  the  sea-voyage,  and  that  my  legs 
■were  very  shaky,  and  my  knees  showed  a 
loving  disposition  to  knock  and  rub  noses, 


I  fairly  wished  that  ice  would  open  and 
swallow  me  up  out  of  the  gaze  of  those 
horrid  searching  eyes.  The  mob  jeered 
as  I  scratched  along  in  very  lame-duck 
fashion  ;  little  boys  on  big  skates  tied  on 
with  worsted  swept  in  front  of  me  and 
looked  impudently  up  in  my  face  and 
"  boohed  "  and  "  yaahed  ;  "  and  wherever  I 
went  I  was  followed  and  mobbed  like 
some  poor  modest  owl  by  impudent  spar- 
rows. This,  however,  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  when  once  I  could  feel  my  legs  I 
began  to  grasp  what  lovely  ice  I  was  on, 
and  to  appreciate  how  much  harder  it  was 
than  the  ice  we  have  at  home.  Joy  re- 
turned, and  I  managed  to  free  myself  of, 
the  feelingr  that  I  was  a  sort  of  doddering 
old  idiot,  who  ought  to  be  in  a  bath-chair 
rather  than  on  skates. 

"  What  bird  was  that?  "  I  asked  myself, 
as  a  great  shadow  swept  across  my 
course.  A  hooded  crow,  and  another,  and 
another;  and  soon  I  found  out  that  hoodie 
is  indeed  a  common  bird  here  —  the  oppo- 
site, too,  in  his  habits  with  us;  for  in 
England  he  is  the  shyest  and  most  cun* 
ning  of  birds,  difficult  to  approach  even  in 
those  districts  he  frequents  ;  but  here  he 
is  a  sociable  bird,  living  in  the  towns, 
hopping  about  on  the  ice  before  the 
skater,  and  stalking  placidly  on  the  frozen 
roadways  right  under  the  noses  of  the 
sleigh-horses  who  race  by  with  jingling 
bells.  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  though  much  of  it  was  shut  up 
or  under  matting,  owing  to  the  severe 
weather,  I  saw  enough  to  show  it  is  a 
considerable  rival  to  our  own  well-kept 
gardens.  The  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don have  lately  had  a  very  large  aviary 
built  for  the  herons  and  gulls  on  the  lines 
of  the  one  here,  but  this  one  appears  big« 
ger  to  me  ;  and  I  noticed  many  nests,  and 
was  told  that  they  rear  so  many  of  the 
common  sort  of  herons  and  gulls  that  they 
let  some  each  year  escape  ;  and  I  myself 
saw  some  of  these  liberated  captive-born 
birds  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  aviary,  very 
literally  coveting  again  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  for  inside  the  netting  was  food  in 
plenty  and  outside  there  was  none.  No 
one  ever  stays  long  at  Rotterdam  ;  it  is 
the  fashion  to  abuse  it  and  generally  run 
it  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
plenty  of  interest  in  it,  and  it  would  repay 
going  through  quietly. 

Amsterdam  was  to  be  our  centre  ;  so  we 
took  train  and  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  trav- 
elling quickly  without  having  our  internal 
machinery  all  thrown  out  of  gear,  as  it 
had  been  travelling  across  that  horrid 
strip  of  sea.     My  friends  were  going  to 
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the  Amstel  Hotel,  so  I  went  too.  There 
they  made  us  very  comfortable ;  but  I 
wished  several  times  they  would  push  it  a 
little  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town.  Es- 
pecially I  wished  it  after  I  had  been  to 
dine  with  a  hospitable  Dutchman,  who 
lived  some  way  out,  and  from  whose  house 
I  returned  by  train  —  not  reaching  Am- 
sterdam till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
no  cab  at  the  station,  and  I  had  to  walk. 
I  thought  I  knew  a  short  cut,  but  found, 
to  my  dismay,  that  the  short  cut  led  me 
clean  wrong,  and  I  had  to  retrace  my  steps 
all  the  way  back  and  start  afresh.  The 
midnight  cat  of  Amsterdam  sings  just  like 
his  London  brethren,  and  it  made  me  feel 
a  little  more  at  home  as  I  tramped  the 
otherwise  deadly  silent  streets  and  at  last 
arrived  at  the  Amstel,  where  a  glimmering 
light  in  the  hall  showed  me  some  one  was 
about,  and  a  sleepy  porter  at  last  unbolted 
the  door.  But  I  resolved  from  that  hour 
I  would  never  again  stay  at  the  Amstel 
unless  they  moved  it  nearer  the  central 
station.  I  have  often  been  told  that  trav- 
elling is  "so  cheap,  you  know,  in  Hol- 
land;" as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  big 
towns  it's  exactly  the  same  as  everywhere 
else  —  if  anything,  a  little  dearer.  Right 
away  in  the  country  you  may  here  and 
there  drop  on  some  quiet  old-time  inn 
where  they  have  not  learnt  all  the  modern 
tricks  of  hotel  extortion.  But  it  is  no  good 
thinking  that  a  trip  to  Holland  can  be 
done  cheaper  than  a  trip  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  I  am  speaking  now 
from  the  ordinary  standpoint  of  a  man  who 
is  not  a  Dutch  scholar,  and,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  go  to  only  such  places  where 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  his 
being  understood  when  he  uses  his  mother 
tongue.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  from  my  several  trips, 
that,  if  one  could  speak  Dutch  well,  one 
might  perhaps  travel  and  live  on  very 
little. 

There  were  races  going  on  when  we 
arrived  there,  but  we  did  not  go  to  see 
them,  as  hanging  about  on  an  exposed 
stand,  freezingly  cold  yourself,  whilst  you 
watch  others  skate,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  most  pleasant  occupation.  So  we  (two 
Englishmen,  one  my  senior  and  one  my 
junior,  and  myself)  went  round  to  see  a 
gentleman  whom  I  had  an  introduction  to, 
and  he  in  the  kindest  manner  gave  us  all 
sorts  of  information  as  to  where  we  should 
find  the  best  runs,  and  ended  by  putting 
us  under  the  guidance  of  a  young  friend 
of  his,  who  spoke  English,  and  who  in 
next  to  no  time  ran  home,  changed  his 
business  clothes  for  a  very  workmanlike 
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skating  costume,  and  led  us  off  to  the  Y, 
which  is  just  behind  the  central  station. 
We  had  decided  that  we  should  above 
everything  like  to  skate  on  theZuider  Zee, 
and^'our  excursion  was  to  end  at  the  Isle 
of  Marken ;  and,  had  we  not  had  our 
kindly  guide,  I  don't  think  we  should  ever 
have  got  there ;  for,  although  we  had  a 
good  map,  all  the  country  being  covered 
with  snow,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
tell  land  from  water,  excepting  always 
where  runs  were  kept  swept  on  the  ice. 
Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  were  on 
land  when  we  were  really  on  ice,  so  sub- 
stantial was  the  feel,  and  so  beaten  down 
was  the  snow;,  and  even  our  guide  himself, 
a  Dutchman  born,  was  continually  having 
long  confabs  with  the  different  people  we 
met.  This  was,  I  know,  very  much  on 
our  behalf,  as  he  knew  the  way,  but  he 
wanted  always  to  get  us  the  best  way  and 
show  us  the  best  ice.  And  well  he  per- 
formed his  task.  All  Dutch  skates  are 
tied  on  either  with  leather  thongs  or  laces, 
or  with  list-string,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  they  put  their  skates  on  is  really- 
amazing.  I  own  to  hate  putting  my  own 
skates  on,  but  in  Holland  you  have  to; 
for,  though  there  are  men  and  chairs,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  screw  and 
strap  them  on  properly,  and  you  have  to 
do  it  yourself.  I  was  the  slowest  of  the 
three  in  getting  mine  on  always,  and  I  felt 
very  purple  and  breathless  after  it ;  but, 
at  last,  all  is  ready  and  we  are  off.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  it  was  patent  that  our 
new  friend  was  an  excellent  skater,  strong 
and  fast,  and  he  must  have  suffered  much 
at  having  to  go  so  slowly,  when  doubtless 
he  was  longing  to  tear  away  ;  but  he  was 
far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  show  the 
least  sign  of  this,  and  reined  himself  in  to 
suit  our  modest  capacities.  Nearly  every 
Dutchman  can  skate  faster  than  we  could, 
and,  when  they  choose,  can  go  by  you  with 
the  most  ridiculous  ease.  Still,  we  found 
that  even  they  think  we  are  pretty  good  at 
keeping  up  a  fair  pace  for  long  distances. 
The  first  town  we  had  to  steer  for  was 
Monnickendam,  and  we  had  a  really  glori- 
ous run  of  some  ten  to  twelve  miles  right 
into  the  town  ;  then  we  were  told  we  must 
off  skates  and  walk  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Knowing  my  slowness  in  adjusting 
my  skates,  I  preferred  to  keep  them  on, 
and  walked  through  the  little  town  on 
them  —  a  very  foolish  proceeding,  as  it 
spoilt  my  blades  and  made  my  instep  very 
sore  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  Where 
we  joined  the  ice  again  there  were  col- 
lected a  lot  of  ice  yachts,  and,  as  we  had 
heard  so  much  of  these  curious  craft,  we 
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called  another  halt  and  made  an  inspec- 
tion and  drawing.  They  were  not  at  all 
like  the  yachts  that  may  be  seen  pictured 
in  the  American  magazines.  They  were 
thoroughly  Dutch  —  broad,  comfortable, 
regular  boats  with  seats  —  cushions  even 
—  high  sides,  and,  of  course,  painted  spick 
and  span.  (What  a  country  Holland  is 
for  paint,  to  be  sure  !  They  paint  every- 
thing—  gates,  houses,  and  even  trees  — 
and  such  colors,  villainous  greens  and 
blues,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  vermil- 
ion and  lemon  yellow.)  The  American 
craft  are  made  all  lightness  and  strength, 
and  in  no  sort  of  way  are  they  like  boats. 
A  cross  roughly  gives  their  ground  plan. 
We  wanted  very  much  to  have  a  sail,  as 
we  found  they  were  on  hire;  but  there 
was  no  wind,  and  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  it.  From  this  point  we  were  on  the 
waters  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  as  we 
headed  straight  for  the  Isle  of  Marken  we 
felt  all  exhilaration.  The  great,  wide, 
open  expanse  of  ice  literally  running  right 
round  one  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  the  distant  hazy  isle  growing  out  of 
the  horizon,  was  simply  lovely.  We  soon, 
however,  had  our  ecstasy  put  under  check, 
for  we  met  two  men,  who  turned  out  to  be 
fellow-countrymen,  who  reported  that  it 
was  useless  going  on,  as  in  about  a  mile 
the  swept  run  ended,  and  the  snow  had 
been  blown  right  over  everything,  and 
made  progress  impossible.  They  were 
going  back,  and  we  had  a  solemn  council. 
There  was  the  goal  within  sight,  the 
promised  land;  how  disappointing  to 
have  to  give  up  all  our  cherished  plans! 
and  we  finally  concluded  to  do  the  more 
British  thing  and  face  the  foe.  Reaching 
the  snowed-up  point,  my  friends  took  their 
skates  off,  but  I  still  foolishly  would  not ; 
and  so  we  in  single  file  tramped  over  the 
snow  for  a  mile  or  more,  when,  to  our  joy, 
we  saw  open  spaces  enough  to  justify 
hopes  of  skating,  and  very  shortly  we  were 
all  well  under  way,  and  ran  straight  up  to 
the  landing-place  of  Marken.  We  were 
told  beforehand  of  the  marvels  of  Marken 
fashions,  but  we  were  quite  unprepared 
for  the  preposterous  costumes  we  came 
across  at  every  step.  Asked  to  form  any 
shapes  to  give  grotesqueness,  I  do  not 
think  any  Drury  Lane  costumier  could 
design  anything  more  absurd  than  the 
regulation  costume  of  the  men  of  Marken. 
It's  baggy  where  it  might  well  be  fitting 
close,  and  tight  and  squeezing  where  more 
ordinary  mortals  would  make  it  fit  easy. 
If  they  don't  wear  high  hats  —  and  some, 
as  in  my  sketch,  did  —  they  wear  head 
coverings  of  cloth  or  silk  of  as  high  a  sort 


as  they  can  build;  but  the  one  absorbing 
subject  of  contemplation  to  us  was  their 
wondrous  pantaloons.  "  How  is  it  done  ?  " 
asked  each  of  the  other.  "  What's  inside  ? 
What  makes  them  so  stiff,  and  keep  stiff 
even  when  they  walk  or  run?"  I  sug- 
gested they  were  starched  ;  another  said 
they  must  have  a  whalebone  frame  under- 
neath. Our  Dutch  friend  could  offer  no 
further  explanation  than  that  they  wore 
many  clothes  one  on  top  of  another;  in- 
deed, were  in  that  particular  part  of  their 
persons  simply  living  clothes-baskets. 

They  on  their  side  seemed  to  consider 
we  were  all  awful  frights,  and  laughed 
most  immoderately — worst  of  all  at  me. 
Men  giggled,  and  girls  fairly  turned  their 
heads  away  and  screamed.  I  got  quite 
hot  and  nervous,  and  had  to  get  the  assur- 
ance of  one  of  our  party  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong.  They  rolled  about  and 
roared  ;  and  at  last  one  old  man,  who  had 
been  rather  polite  in  showing  us  about, 
with  a  kindly  grave  face  looked  at  me 
slowly  up  and  down,  and  his  face  began  to 
melt  into  a  big  grin,  and  then  he  too  broke 
out  into  most  annoying  mirth. 

*'  Whatever  can  be  the  matter .'' "  thought 
I,  and  my  only  conclusion  was  that  I  must 
resemble  their  own  peculiar  Guy  Fawkes, 
whoever  he  may  be.  It  was  very  vexing, 
as  I  wanted  to  sketch  some  of  the  girls' 
costumes,  and  it  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question  ;  for  the  moment  I  looked  at  any 
one  and  opened  my  sketch  book,  she  at 
once  exploded,  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  me,  and  a  whole  chorus  of  "yah,  ah, 
hahs  !"  made  me  shut  my  book  and  beat 
a  retreat  into  the  inn  parlor,  where  we  had 
a  capital  little  lunch  —  I  still  with  ray 
skates  on. 

The  whole  place  certainly  is  most  pic- 
turesque—  quaint,  high,  red-tiled  roofs  on 
black  wooden  houses  of  every  size  and 
shape  —  many  leaning  this  way  and  that, 
showing  their  foundations  certainly  are 
not  founded  on  a  rock.  The  air  seemed 
full  of  Boughton's  pictures.  At  every 
turn  we  said,  "Why,  this  is  just  like 
Boughton  ;  "  but  we  could  not  recall  that 
we  had  ever  seen  him  picture  the  awful 
garb  of  the  men. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start  home 
the  afternoon  was  drawing  in,  and  we  had 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  changing  sun- 
set color  right  over  the  Zuider  Zee.  The 
snow  itself  was  no  longer  white,  but  a 
warm  cosy  color,  and  the  patches  of  clear 
ice  took  the  golden  reflections  of  the  sky 
above  — delicate  greys  and  greens  too  ran 
through  the  ice,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
snowdrifts  were  pure  cobalt  and  pinkish 
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purple.  Really,  it  was  like  fairyland  —  all 
color.  Marken  at  the  back,  we  on  a  great 
clear  field  of  open  ice,  land  looming  out 
only  at  one  point  on  the  horizon.  For  that 
point  we  made,  and  without  any  stoppages 
of  any  sort  we  laid  ourselves  out  for  a 
steady  run. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable  in  the  instep  of  my  right 
foot,  and  now  I  found  the  left  also  was 
chafed  and  sore,  all  because  I  had  been 
foolhardy  enough  to  do  so  much  walking 
on  my  skates,  in  all  between  two  and  three 
miles.  Walking  on  skates  I  found,  then, 
does  not  pay;  the  time  you  may  save  in 
not  having  to  take  off  and  put  on  is  more 
than  lost,  later  on,  by  the  strained  condi- 
tion \'Our  feet  get  into  ;  further,  though  my 
blades  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  I  was 
forewarned  they  would,  still  they  were 
certainly  not  improved.  It  was  getting 
dark  by  this  time  ;  the  sun  had  gone  down  ; 
still  we  kept  on,  I  the  last  of  the  four,  and 
feeling  awfully  done,  every  stroke  giving 
me  a  really  nasty  twinge  ;  but  it  was  no 
good  saying  a  word,  the  punishment  I  felt 
I  had  earned.  I  had  two  bad  falls,  owing 
to  not  seeing  cracks,  and  was  heartily  glad 
when  twinkling  gas-lamps  showed  we  were 
Hearing  Amsterdam.  Needless  to  add, 
after  a  long  day,  having  done  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  miles,  one  sleeps 
like  a  top  ;  the  trouble  was  to  keep  awake. 
Oh,  those  terrible,  tedious  table  d^hdte 
dinners  !  How  they  dragged  along,  course 
after  course  —  so  many  dishes  that  one 
didn't  want,  and  so  few  of  the  sort  one 
did  !  After  a  few  days  I  decided  that  I 
would  start  for  Alkmar,  and,  as  my  friends 
could  not  well  leave  Amsterdam,  I  went 
alone.  Arrived  at  Alkmar,  I  found  I  had 
my  work  cut  out  for  me;  for  the  hotel  I 
was  directed  to  was  of  a  primitive  sort, 
the  landlord  did  not  speak  English,  no 
waiters  glib  of  tongue,  not  a  soul  about 
the  house  who  could  translate  for  me,  and 
it  took  me  quite  half  an  hour  to  explain  I 
was  dying  of  hunger  and  must  have  soup. 
I  found  I  was  the  only  person  staying  in 
the  house.  Whether  this  was  usual  or 
not  I  don't  know,  and  it  certainly  was 
rather  a  dismal  lookout  after  the  cheerful 
society  I  had  left  behind  me  that  morning. 
Then  it  was  I  discovered,  as  I  have  al- 
ready told,  what  a  fraud  I  was  as  a  com- 
panion. Not  a  book  in  the  place,  not  a 
paper !  However,  I  soon  got  acclimatized, 
and  learnt  to  relish  the  stillness  and  the 
solitary  meals  —  not  quite  solitary,  for  the 
landlord  was  his  own  waiter,  and  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  end  of  the  room,  keeping 
an  eye  on  me  to  see  I  ate  enough.     Every 


now  and  then  he  came  close  up  to  my  end 
to  watch  me  better,  and  then  I  had  to 
make  great  appearances  of  revelling  in 
the  viands,  for  he  was  so  interested  and 
kindly  I  had  no  heart  to  show  him  that  I 
thought  the  bulk  of  his  food  was  of  about 
the  sort  to  put  in  the  swill-tub,  and  it  was 
only  by  grasping  my  nose  tight,  and  hold- 
ing it  so,  that  I  could  swallow  certain  of 
his  mixtures.  One  evening  he  came  up 
to  me  and  mysteriously  put  before  me  a 
great  paper  form,  which  I  discovered  he 
wanted  me  to  fill  up.  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  for  some  local  charity — a  subscrip- 
tion list  —  and  I  demurred.  "No,  no," 
I  said,  "  take  it  away ;  "  but  he  would  not 
have  it  so.  I  grasped  from  him  that  the 
police  would  carry  me  off  if  I  didn't  sign 
it,  and  I  at  last  mastered  that  it  was  a 
customary  declaration  that  all  inns  have  to 
make  from  time  to  time  of  those  staying 
at  their  houses.  I  filled  it  in  as  best  I 
could,  but  fear  I  put  the  answers  into  all 
sorts  of  wrong  places ;  for  I  had  to  put 
my  age  —  so  he  said  —  and  how  long  I  had 
been  there,  and  why  I  was  there,  and 
where  I  came  from,  and  what  was  my 
trade,  etc.,  and  I  dabbed  these  bits  of 
information  down  simply  anywhere  wher- 
ever there  seemed  to  be  room  ;  so  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  read  I  had  been 
there  thirty-five  years,  and  that  my  age 
was  ten  days,  and  that  my  country  was  an 
artist,  and  that  I  had  come  there  to  be  in 
England,  and  similar  nonsense;  but,  any- 
how, I  heard  no  more  of  it,  although  I 
did  notice  that  the  police  looked  at  me 
rather  suspiciously.  Breakfast  was  the 
most  satisfactory  meal ;  a  neat  little  table, 
linen  spotlessly  clean ;  a  tray  with  a 
quaint  little  metal  box,  which  I  found  held 
the  requisite  dose  of  tea  for  my  own  con- 
sumption ;  a  great  brass  pail  full  of  lighted 
charcoal,  with  a  snug  copper  kettle  hissing 
away  most  sociably,  was  placed  on  the  floor 
alongside  my  chair.  Then  there  was  some 
sort  of  fish,  boned  and  rolled,  and  a  dish 
of  bits  of  meat  floating  about  in  syrup  and 
plums.  Fortified  thus,  I  felt  ready  for 
anything,  and  had  some  grand  skating. 
All  about  the  ice  here,  just  as  round  the 
larger  towns  of  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam, were  sweepers  at  regular  intervals, 
cap  in  hand,  ready  for  the  little  copper 
coin  (five  for  a  penny),  and  never  failing  to 
give  you  back  the  regulation  dankvmij- 
heer.  It  is  really  owing  to  this  prevalent 
custom  throughout  the  country  that  mak- 
ing such  trips  as  I  am  describing  is  possi- 
ble, and  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every 
visitor  to  always  have  a  pocketful  of  these 
little  coins  ready.     The  toll  is  a  small  one, 
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and,  though  not  decreed  by  law,  should  be 
as  honored  as  if  it  were  ;  for  it  is  only  where 
sweepers  are  properly  encouraged  that 
pleasant  skating  can  be  had.  Whenever  1 
found  I  was  running  short,  I  always  pulled 
up  at  some  wayside  booth  and  got  change. 
At  these  booths  you  get  hot  milk  or  cocoa, 
and  little  cakes  which  look  like  ginger- 
bread, but  which  have  no  taste  at  all  be- 
yond a  faint  suspicion  of  having  rubbed 
against  a  spice  box  when  they  were  young 
(all  the  samples  I  came  across  were  an- 
tiques, and  somewhat  soft  and  flabby). 
Sitting  on  benches,  you  usually  found 
some  two  or  three  old  men  keeping  the 
fur-capped  proprietor  company,  for  they 
pitch  their  tents  in  most  lonely  spots  — 
sometimes  not  a  house  within  sight  —  and 
yet  there  will  be  the  little  canvas  shelter, 
with  a  small  flag  floating  above  it,  and  you 
may  be  certain  of  finding  a  red-hot  stove 
and  boiling  kettle.  The  whole  company 
look  at  one  curiously,  and  start  by  asking 
you  some  question  in  double  Dutch.  You 
shake  your  head.  Then  they  continue 
their  staring  and  look  at  your  skates,  and 
one  or  another  is  sure  to  say  "  Engleesh," 
at  which  they  all  nod  and  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  give  you  a  pitying  smile. 
Sometimes  they  flavor  the  hot  milk  with 
aniseed,  sometimes  with  other  unknown 
ingredients,  which  give  it  a  peculiar,  abid- 
ing taste ;  but,  anyhow,  it  is  always  hot, 
and  I  enjoyed  it,  as  one  only  can  enjoy 
things  when  out  in  the  keen  open  air  and 
after  hard  exercise. 

I  made  a  run  to  Hoorn  from  Alkmar ; 
but  there  was  a  decided  thaw  on  that  day, 
and,  before  I  had  gone  far,  the  water  was 
perceptibly  on  the  ice  ;  but  I  went  on  and 
reached  my  destination  fairly  easily.  The 
last  part  of  the  track  was  through  a  dreary 
fiat  —  not  a  bush,  nothing  in  shape  of 
building  or  even  windmill.  Here,  for 
some  two  or  three  miles,  I  skated  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  fish,  who  lay  stomach  up- 
wards, killed  from  lack  of  air.  Nearly 
everywhere  there  are  houses  from  time  to 
time  by  the  waterside,  and  holes  are  made, 
which  are  the  fishes'  salvation.  They 
crowd  there  for  the  life-jjiving  air.  The 
people  do  not  make  these  holes  in  the  ice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fish,  but  for  their 
own  use;  for  from  them  they  get  their 
water  for  all  domestic  purposes  ;  but  they 
are  so  well  known  as  being  haunted  by 
the  fish  that  often  you  will  see  a  patient 
Dutchman  sitting  angling,  and  catching, 
too,  good  baskets  of  fish.  As  there  were 
no  houses,  however,  here,  there  were  no 
holes,  and  thousands  of  fish  must  have 
been  killed.     Here  I   saw   hungry  crows 


looking  down  through  the  ice  at  all  this 
food  with  longing  eyes,  and  two  or  three 
times  I  disturbed  hard-working  birds  who 
were  trying  to  pick  and  hack  through  the 
ice  with  their  bills.  As  it  was  certainly  a 
foot  thick,  I  fear  they  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  prize  ;  but  I  was  astounded 
at  the  big  holes  they  did  make. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  skating,  you 
do  not  notice  that  there  is  any  wind  at  all 
when  you  are  going  in  one  direction  ;  but 
turn  back,  and  you  find  to  your  astonish- 
ment that  you  are  facing  quite  a  smart 
breeze.  So  it  was  on  this  occasion,  and 
when  I  restarted  I  felt  I  had  my  work  to 
do  to  get  home.  My  way  through  the 
desolate  bit  of  country  I  have  described 
was  very  exposed,  and  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  wind  most  uncomfortably.  No  one 
who  has  not  experienced  it  would  believe 
the  difference  it  makes  (a  bicyclist  knows 
it  well)  whether  the  wind  is  with  you  or 
against  you. 

The  wind,  too,  seemed  to  be  bringing 
the  water  along  with  it,  and  I  soon  was 
fairly  ploughing  through  the  water.  My 
feet  felt  quite  dry,  however,  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  I  was  making  way 
better  than  I  could  have  expected,  when 
suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  I  was  not  on 
the  same  run  I  had  come;  and,  sure 
enough,  I  had  somehow  or  other  gone 
wrong  —  where,  I  never  could  find  out» 
To  avoid  the  wind  I  had  been  skating 
very  low,  with  my  head  down  to  the  ice, 
and  I  can  only  suppose  that,  without  no- 
ticing it,  I  took  a  wrong  turning,  or  kept 
straight  on  when  I  ought  to  have  turned 
off.  To  make  all  worse,  it  now  began  ta 
get  very  misty  and  foggy,  and  down  came 
the  rain.  I  was  about  to  retrace  mysteps-l 
when  I  saw  a  man  approaching  me,  ges- 
ticulating, arms  in  the  air;  and  when  he 
got  up  to  me  I  managed  to  grasp  that  he 
wished  to  tell  me  the  water  was  coming. 
(I  presume,  as  I  saw  windmills  at  work, 
that  the  authorities  had  settled  the  frost 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  now  they  were 
pumping  the  water  on  the  ice  to  break  it 
down,  and  so  hasten  the  thaw  and  reopen 
the  waterways,  which  had  been  so  disas- 
trously long  frozen  up.)  "  Vater,  vater  !  " 
he  kept  on  repeating,  and  urged  me  to 
turn  back.  Then  I  asked  him  if  that  way 
led  to  Alkmar.  "Yes."  "Then  that's 
my  way,  water  or  no."  He  fairly  caught 
hold  of  my  arm  to  stop  me;  but  it  was 
getting  so  late  and  dark  that  I  saw  I  must 
make  a  push  for  it ;  so  I  left  him  standing 
aghast  and  started  off.  Very  soon  the 
"  swish,  swish  "  of  water  came  right  over 
the  toecap  of  my  boot ;  then  higher  ;  then 
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I  felt  my  boots  were  full.  I  could  see  by 
the  ripples  that  the  tide  was  coming  down 
against  me,  and  I  felt  very  done ;  not  a 
house  in  sight,  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  On 
I  went,  taking  as  long,  slow  strokes  as  I 
could.  Sometimes  I  got  my  blade  into  a 
crack,  which,  being  covered  by  the  water, 
I  could  not  see  to  avoid,  and  it  struck  me, 
if  I  should  have  a  spill,  I  should  be  liter- 
ally wet  to  the  skin.  Comfortable,  this  ! 
At  last  I  saw  a  man  on  the  bank  ahead  of 
me,  and  hope  came.  "Alkmar?"  "Ja!" 
Good,  hope  returned  ;  then  a  few  cottages  ; 
and  it  was  just  here  that  happened  the  last 
straw  that  clinched  the  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  the  low-class  Dutchman  is  very 
low  ;  for  some  three  or  four  loutish  men, 
seeing  me,  shouted  Dutch  Billingsgate, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  threw  some 
great  lumps  of  ice  straight  at  me.  I  was 
powerless  to  do  anything,  as,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted running  up  the  bank  to  give  them 
what  they  deserved,  I,  having  my  skates 
on,  should  have  ludicrously  failed ;  so, 
swallowing  my  rage,  I  went  on.  About  a 
mile  further  I  was  done,  and  I  had  to  give 
it  up.  Feeling  certain  I  could  not  now  be 
far  from  home,  I  determined  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way  ;  so  I  got  to  the  bank,  took 
off  my  skates,  and,  with  the  water  squeez- 
ing out  of  my  boots  at  every  step,  set  off 
at  a  sharp  trot,  and  soon  in  the  distance  I 
could  see  lights  here  and  there  —  a  town, 
anyhow,  I  thought  —  audit  turned  out  to 
be  my  goal.  I  met,  coming  out  of  the 
town,  the  very  funniest  little  couple  in  a 
cart,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  child's 
mail-cart.  It  was  drawn  by  two  dogs,  and 
came  along  at  a  great  pace.  Both  occu- 
pants, a  man  and  a  woman,  were  wrapped 
in  macintoshes,  and  the  shining  wet  on 
them  as  they  sat  with  their  knees  crowded 
up  to  their  noses  made  them  look  like 
some  quaint  marine  creatures.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  wet  had  I  fallen  ;  for, 
when  I  reached  the  inn,  I  found  I  had  not 
a  dry  rag  on  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  a 
complete  change  with  me  —  and  I  would 
strongly  insist  on  the  importance  of  every 
one  who  takes  skating  trips  abroad  always 
having  an  entire  change,  for  you  never 
know  what  will  happen — and  presently, 
when  I  had  got  into  comfortable  slippers 
and  sat  down  to  my  well-earned  meal,  quite 
forgot  the  little  troubles,  and  only  revelled 
in  the  solid  comforts  of  my  cosy  quarters. 
This  was  a  sample  of  what  one  must  ex- 
pect in  a  skating  trip.  Thaws  happen  just 
as  frequently  in  Holland  as  in  England; 
indeed,  on  each  of  my  four  trips  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  many  points  of  sim- 
ilarity that  Dutch  weather  has  with  our 


own.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  both 
countries  having  so  great  a  seaboard.  But 
let  me  give  an  account  of  another  day's 
skate  where  there  was  not  a  single  thorn 
of  any  sort. 

We  determined  rather  late  one  day  ta 
skate  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague^ 
What  settled  us  was  finding  that  there 
was  a  good  wind  rising,  which  would  be 
at  our  back  nearly  all  the  way,  and,  walk- 
ing past  the  central  station  westwards,  we 
soon  were  on  the  canal  that,  practically 
without  a  single  stoppage,  runs  straight 
into  Haarlem.  On  this  stretch  the  wind 
was  only  three-quarters  behind  us,  yet  we 
went  along  at  a  great  pace  (it  was  on  this 
same  run  that,  some  years  before,  when 
I  was  one  of  a  party  with  the  late  Mr. 
Neville  Goodman  and  Mr.  Tebbutt,  that 
phenomenal  time  was  made  entirely  by  rea- 
son of  the  wind  being  dead  behind  us),  and 
we  did  the  ten  or  eleven  miles  without  the 
least  feeling  that  we  had  been  for  more 
than  a  mere  stroll.  But  it  was  really  dis- 
tressing to  meet  skaters  in  long  strings, 
one  behind  another,  toiling  along,  with 
heads  bent  down,  fairly  fighting  every  inch 
of  the  way,  whilst  we  were  rushing  by 
them  with  such  comparative  ease.  They,^ 
too,  felt  the  cold  more  than  we  did  going 
with  the  wind,  and  men  and  women  were 
piteously  holding  their  ears  with  their 
gloved  hands  to  shelter  them  from  the 
biting  cold.  The  ice  was  good  right  inta 
the  town,  and  we  skated  under  the  bridge 
on  which  stands  a  magnificent  old  red- 
brick gateway  with  drawbridge.  It  was 
so  peculiarly  picturesque  that  we  longed 
to  sketch  it.  Crowds  of  picturesquely 
dressed  men  and  women  were  passing  in 
and  out;  women,  with  white  caps  and  red 
faces,  with  big  baskets  on  arms  or  heads  ;^ 
dogs  harnessed  to  little  carts  were  pull- 
ing their  burdens  along  bravely;  men  in 
blouses,  leaning  over  the  bridge,  made 
merry  at  our  expense  as  we  just  stopped 
long  enough  to  note  it  all  —  and  then  on 
again.  We  were  soon  outside  the  town, 
and  rather  glad  —  as,  whenever  your  road 
runs  through  a  town,  you  always  have  the 
ice  broken  and  cracked,  and,  worse,  cov- 
ered with  grit  and  dirt,  which  clings  to 
your  skate  and  trips  you  up  in  a  way  which, 
when  once  experienced,  makes  you  ever 
after  dread  that  kind  of  fall  almost  more 
than  any.  Our  course  now  was  more 
southerly,  and  we  had  the  wind,  which  had 
grown  almost  to  a  gale,  dead  at  our  backs. 
What  a  pace  we  went  at  from  this  stage  I 
We  literally  tore  along,  far  too  quickly 
to  see  anything  properly.  We  hardly  met 
a  single   person   right  into   Leyden ;    so 
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■utterly  futile  would  skating  against  such  a 
wind  have  been,  that  all  forebore.  Occa- 
sionally some  Dutchman  would  rattle  by 
us  as  we  slowed  up  a  bit  simply  to  get  our 
breath  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  had  the 
whole  twelve  miles  or  more  all  to  our- 
selves. The  wind  carried  with  it  fine 
powdered  snow,  which  enveloped  us  in  a 
sort  of  thick  cloud.  Still  the  wind  in- 
creased in  force,  till  we  found  we  went 
along  even  faster  than  we  wanted,  without 
taking  a  stroke  at  all.  About  this  point 
the  whole  canal  was,  I  found,  swept  clean, 
and  we  had  not  to  keep  to  the  regulation 
path.  Small  bits  of  reeds  or  broken  bits 
of  ice  frozen  on  had  to  be  avoided  as  best 
we  could.  As  we  were  travelling  so  fast, 
there  was  not  much  time  to  put  down  the 
helm.  At  one  stage  I  tried  to  stop  myself, 
and  really  could  not.  The  canal  was  not 
wide  enough  to  take  a  big  tack,  and  so 
come  up  in  the  wind,  and  we  were  going 
so  awfully  fast  that,  had  I  attempted  to 
turn  sharp,  I  should  have  been  blown 
head  over  heels  on  to  the  bank.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  miles  of  clear  ice  in 
front;  so  away  we  tore,  and  gradually  the 
worst  fury  of  the  storm  abated.  Now  we 
came  in  sight  of  Leyden,  and  the  canal 
opened  into  a  large  lagoon  ;  and  here  we 
had  the  grandest  climax  of  all,  for  we 
fairly  sported  with  the  wind.  VVe  sailed 
into  it,  we  tacked,  we  ran  this  way  and 
that,  never  giving  a  stroke,  our  legs  rigidly 
together.  The  wind  took  us  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  in  the  most  glorious  fash- 
ion. I  had  two  or  three  spills,  because 
I  would  rashly  experiment  in  steering, 
and  tried  running  over  and  between  all 
sorts  of  rough  places.  One  spill  I  had 
knocked  me  rather  silly  for  a  time,  and 
when  I  got  up  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  com- 
panions; so  I  suppose  I  must  have  lain 
for  a  minute  or  more.  When  I  got  up  I 
found  I  had  cut  my  hand  and  my  knee  ;  so, 
rather  sobered,  I  gave  up  sailing  and 
pegged  away  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
and  caught  up  my  friends,  who  had  kindly 
drawn  rein  a  bit.  Together  we  started  into 
Leyden,  took  off  our  skates,  and  all  agreed 
without  a  dissentient  that  never  had  we 
bad  such  a  magnificent  run,  and,  come 
what  might  in  the  future,  we  probably 


never  should  have  such  another.  A  good 
steak,  coffee,  and  then  a  pipe,  and  once 
again  we  put  on  skates  for  our  last  bit  of 
the  journey  to  the  Hague.  About  a  mile 
outside  we  were  ill-advised  enough  to  fol- 
low the  guidance  of  a  man  who  pointed 
us  a  short  cut,  and  we  went  along  think- 
ing it  was  a  lovely  short  cut ;  but,  from 
being  a  small  canal  at  first,  it  gradually 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  worse, 
the  snow  was  not  swept.  Still  we  kept 
on.  It  went  right  through  some  great 
estate,  and  on  the  fields  at  the  side  we 
frequently  saw  hares  and  partridges;  then 
it  ran  straight  through  a  picturesque  wood, 
and  frightened  pheasants  flew  noiselessly 
over  our  heads;  then  into  open  country 
again,  where  we  saw  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional grey  crow.  Here  we  encountered 
little  bridges  at  every  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards,  and  we  had  to  get  off  the  ice, 
as  they  were  too  low  to  skate  under  ;  and 
at  last  our  waterway  ran  slap  into  a  sort  of 
farmyard,  and  we  had  to  get  off  once  for 
all.  VVe  were,  however,  now  within  com- 
fortable walking  distance  of  the  Hague, 
which  seemed  to  stand  on  higher  ground 
than  most  of  the  towns,  and  bustling 
through  the  town,  we  were  soon  at  the 
railway  station. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  must  go  to  Hol- 
land and  expect  to  find  Arctic  weather 
whilst  we  are  having  a  mild  winter ;  but  if, 
by  chance,  we  get  a  real  good  bout  of  frost, 
you  may  safely  go  and  be  certain  of  get- 
ting a  thousand-fold  more  skating  there 
than  you  could  here.  I  should  personally 
advise  for  outfit  plenty  of  flannel  under- 
clothing, ordinary  knickerbocker  suit,  a 
pair  of  "Standard"  running  skates,  Cad- 
man's  "  Go-ahead,"  and  a  complete  change 
packed  away  in  a  medium  sized  bag  that 
is  not  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry  yourself. 
(The  Great  Eastern  Railway  grant  skaters' 
tickets  at  reduced  prices  to  bona  fide 
skaters;  and  to  prove  this  it  is  necessary 
to  show  some  tangible  proof  —  receipt  of 
membership  of  the  Skating  Association, 
for  instance.)  Thus  equipped,  with  a  pleas- 
ant companion,  I  can  promise  that  a  most 
enjoyable  holiday  will  reward  all  who  take 
a  skating  trip  in  Holland. 

C.  W. 
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THE   BRIDAL  WREATH. 

IN    MEMORIAM 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  AND  AVON- 
DALE. 

Born,  Jan.  8,  1864.    Died,  Jan.  14,  1892. 

'*  I  thought  thj'  bridal  to  have  deck'd  .  .  . 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave." 

Hatnlet. 

But  yesterday  it  seems. 

That,  dreaming  loyal  dreams, 
Punchy  with  the  people,  genially  rejoiced 

In  that  betrothal  wreath;  * 

And  now  relentless  Death 
Silences  all  the  joy  our  hopes  had  voiced. 

The  shadow  glides  between ; 

The  garland's  vernal  green 
Shrivels  to  greyness  in  its  spectral  hand. 

Joy-bells  are  muffled,  mute, 

Hushed  is  the  bridal  lute, 
And  general  grief  darkens  across  the  land. 

Surely  a  hapless  fate 

For  young  hearts  so  elate. 
So  fired  with  promise  of  approaching  bliss  1 

Oh,  flowers  we  hoped  to  fling ! 

Oh,  songs  we  thought  to  sing  I 
Prophetic  fancy  had  not  pictured  this. 

Young,  modest,  scarce  yet  tried. 

Later  he  should  have  died. 
This  gentle  youth,   loved    by  our  widowed 
queen ! 

So  we  are  apt  to  say, 

Who  only  mark  the  way. 
Not  the  great  goal  by  all  but  Heaven  unseen. 

At  least  our  tears  may  fall 

Upon  the  untimely  pall 
Of  so  much  frustrate  promise,  unreproved ; 

At  least  our  hearts  may  bear 

In  her  great  grief  a  share, 
Who  bows  above  the  bier  of  him  she  loved. 

Princess,  whose  brightening  fate 

We  gladly  hymned  of  late, 
Whose  nuptial  happiness  we  hoped  to  hymn 

With  the  first  bursts  of  spring, 

To  you  our  hearts  we  bring 
Warm  with  a  sympathy  death  cannot  dim. 

Death,  cold  and  cruel  Death, 

Removes  the  bridal  wreath 
England  for  England's  daughter  had  designed. 

Love  cannot  stay  that  hand. 

And  Hymen's  rosy  band 
Is  rent ;  so  will  the  Fates  austere  and  blind. 

Blind  and  austere !     Ah,  no  ! 

The  chill  succeeds  the  glow, 
As  winter  hastes  at  summer's  hurrying  heel. 

Flowers,  soft  and  virgin-white, 

Meant  for  the  bride's  delight, 
May  deck  the  pall  where  love  in  tears  must 
kneel. 

*  See  Cartoon,  "England,    Home,  and  Beauty  1" 
p.  29s,  December  19,  1891. 


Flowers  are  they,  blossoms  still, 

Born  of  Benignant  Will, 
Not  of  the  Sphingian  Fate  which  hath  no  heed 

For  human  smiles  or  tears  ; 

The  long-revolving  years 
Have  brought  humanity  a  happier  creed. 

Prince-sire  of  the  young  dead. 

Mother  whose  comely  head 
Is  bowed  above  him  in  so  bitter  grief  ; 

Betrothed  one,  and  bereaved, 

Queen  who  so  oft  hath  grieved,  — 
Ye  all  were  nurtured  in  this  blest  belief. 

Hence  is  there  comfort  still, 

In  a  whole  land's  good-will, 
In  hope  that  pallid  spectre  shall  not  slay. 

The    nwelcome  hand  of  Death 

Closes  on  that  white  wreath; 
But  there  is  that  Death  cannot  take  away  I 

Punch. 


THE    DEAD   PRINCE. 

Like  alabaster  now  he  lies 

With  folded  hands  in  dreamless  sleep ; 

While  watchful  eyes  a  vigil  keep, 
And  vocal  is  the  air  with  sighs. 

He  was  a  prince,  is  now  a  king. 

His  crown  complete,  his  spirit  free  ; 
For  Heaven  sometimes  shows  rivalry 

With  angels  of  an  earthly  wing. 

So  she  who  was  to  be  a  bride 
Now  lies  a  heap  of  shattered  hope ; 
Her  tear-stained  hands  in  darkness  grope 

To  find  God's  light  at  eventide. 

Nor  shall  she  seek  the  gift  in  vain. 
If  Faith's  bright  pinions  be  not  torn ; 
A  golden  mist  will  bring  the  morn 

When  God's  round  sun  will  shine  again. 

Lord  of  the  day  !  the  night  is  thine. 
With  all  its  stars  and  planets  bright ; 
The  earth  is  but  one  little  light ; 

Inspire  in  us  the  faith  divine. 

G.  Hunt  Jackson. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
CLARENCE. 

Death,  jealous  of  Life's  light  and  joy. 

Put  forth  his  hand  to  smite  ; 
Triumphant  Death  could  but  destroy 

The  lamp  but  not  the  light. 

The  joy  is  gone,  the  love  is  left 
Sole  treasure  of  the  bride  bereft ; 
Shine  love  undimmed  in  sorrow's  night; 
Death  cannot  quench  this  purest  light. 
Academy.  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE   GREATNESS   OF   PITT. 

Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida. 

Lord  Rosebery's  "  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt " 
is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.  It  is 
wholly  free  from  any  taint  of  party  spirit; 
though  the  author  would  be  more  than 
mortal  if  he  did  not  occasionally  betray 
the  presence  of  political  sympathies  not 
exactly  in  harmony  with  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  his  hero.  He  penetrates  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject  when  he  tells  us  that  Pitt's 
title  to  fame  rests  rather  on  his  character 
than  his  actions,  rather  on  his  moral  great- 
ness than  the  splendor  of  his  genius, 
though  he  thinks  that  as  a  war  minister 
he  has  been  greatly  underrated ;  and  he 
winds  up  with  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
purity  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  dauntless 
intrepidity  with  which  he  carried  out  its 
dictates.  Pitt's  imperial  intellect,  intol- 
erant of  mediocrity,  made  him  to  some 
extent  unpopular  within  the  limited  circle 
of  which  the  political  world  then  con- 
sisted. But  the  nation  at  large  saw  in  him 
only  the  godlike  man  described  by  the 
Roman  poet,  unmoved  amid  a  thousand 
dangers,  superior  to  all  calamities,  and 
finally  teaching  his  country  how  to  "save 
herself  by  her  exertions,  and  to  save 
Europe  by  her  example."  This  is  the 
Pitt  that  Lord  Rosebery  sets  before  us, 
and  as  much  praise  is  due  to  the  style  as 
to  the  matter  of  his  volume.  He  has  a 
natural  literary  grace  which  a  little  culti- 
vation would  raise  to  a  high  level  of  excel- 
lence, while  throughout  we  are  conscious 
of  that  nameless  charm  which  tells  us  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  depth  and  strength. 

Pitt  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads:  in  reference  to  his  principles,  to 
his  policy,  and  to  his  character.  As  we 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  we  see  that  Pitt  is  one  of 
three  great  statesmen  who  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  have  marked  distinct  epochs 
in  our  parliamentary  and  party  history. 
For  some  time  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  party  government  re- 
mained on  a  very  indeterminate  footing. 


It  was  still  uncertain  whether  it  would 
finally  take  the  shape  which  William  the 
Third  would  have  impressed  upon  it,  or 
the  form  which  it  ultimately  assumed 
under  the  Whig  oligarchy.  Walpole  set* 
tied  this  question.  Under  him,  party 
government  fell  into  a  groove  in  which  it 
worked  for  the  best  part  of  a  century'* 
Discipline\vas  enforced,  and  the  authority 
of  leaders  was  extended.  After  Walpole's 
time,  though  the  experiment  was  often 
tried,  it  was  never  again  possible  to  govern 
"  without  distinction  of  party,"  never 
again  possible  to  revive  the  system  of 
Godolphin. 

But,  while  the  party  system  was  thus 
acquiring  consistency  and  cohesion,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  new  dynasty  were  gradu- 
ally waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  en- 
croaching on  their  own  prerogative  and 
reducing  the  crown  to  a  cypher.  The 
Whig  boroughmongers  had  learned  their 
own  strength,  and  were  determined  to  ex- 
ercise it.  George  the  Second  and  Carte- 
ret, George  the  Second  and  Chatham, 
made  ineffectual  struggles  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  party,  and  to  rely  on  merit  only 
for  securing  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
struggle  was  continued  by  George  the 
Third  with  varying  success,  till  at  length 
a  fatal  error  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchy 
placed  them  at  his  mercy.  He  seized  his 
opportunity,  like  Wellington  at  Salamanca, 
and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  his  opponents, 
from  which  it  took  them  half  a  century  to 
recover.  The  young  hero  to  whom  he 
gave  the  chief  command  was  Pitt.  But 
Pitt  was  a  born  statesman,  far  too  able 
and  dear-sighted  to  attempt  anything  so 
fantastic  as  the  realization  of  the  patriot 
king,  on  which  George  the  Third's  boy- 
hood had  been  nurtured.  He  saw  well 
enough  that  the  party  system  was  too 
firmly  established  to  be  overthrown.  The 
question  was  how  to  bring  the  prerogative 
into  harmony  with  it,  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  sovereign  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
ministers,  and  to  exercise  a  substantive 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
without  making  him  independent  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt 
solved  this  problem.  It  is  his  distinction 
to  have  found  a  modus  vivendiiox  prerog- 
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ative  and  Parliament,  for  personal  govern- 
ment and  party  government,  which  existed 
in  full  force  down  to  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  made  a  brief  attempt  to  reassert 
itself  two  years  afterwards.  This  was  his 
work.  There  was  to  be  no  attempt  to 
govern  without  party,  or  to  discredit 
party  organization.  But  the  king  was  to 
name  the  ministers  whom  he  chose  to 
employ,  and  his  will  was  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  deciding  on  the  policy  of  the 
government.  It  was  to  remain  a  latent, 
but  not  a  dormant,  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion. What  the  king  would  say  was  a 
question  which  the  ministry  and  the  House 
of  Commons  were  always  to  be  obliged 
to  ask  themselves  when  any  important 
measure  was  in  contemplation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  such  a  system.  It  was  im- 
possible to  base  it  upon  any  distinct  rules. 
It  must  be  worked,  if  at  all,  through  a 
general  understanding  having  regard  to 
the  popular  judgment  which  had  been 
given  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Protests 
against  it  were  from  time  to  time  renewed 
by  the  Whig  party.  But  it  continued  to 
be  recognized  and  regularly  acted  upon 
down  to  the  period  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  when  in  1827  there  was  an  aristocratic 
combination  to  keep  Mr.  Canning  out  of 
office,  and  the  king  was  threatened  with 
the  opposition  of  the  Tory  oligarchy,  Mr. 
Canning  decided  him  at  once  by  appealing 
to  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  3rd 
April,  1827,  Canning  wrote  to  Croker  that 
if  the  king  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
"then  had  George  the  Third  reigned,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  father  administered  the 
government,  in  vain." 

Thus  the  great  Tory  victory  of  1783 
ended  in  a  compromise,  which  forms  the 
second  landing-place  in  the  history  of 
party.  Pitt  wrested  from  the  Whig  oli- 
garchy the  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,  and  this  was  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  crown.  But  he 
let  George  the  Third  understand  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  determined  by  the  prime  minister,  and 
not  by  himself,  as  had  been  the  case  under 
Lord  North.  It  has  been  said  that  Pitt 
always  called  himself  a  Whig.  But  so,  be 
it  remembered,  did  George  the  Third  call 
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himself.  So  did  almost  everybody  in 
Pitt's  childhood.  The  Jacobites  were  de- 
funct. The  old  Tory  party  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Shelburne,  the  party  of 
Wyndham  and  Barnard  and  Bromley,  had 
never  taken  very  kindly  to  Leicester 
House,  and,  with  the  death  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  lost  whatever  rally- 
ing point  it  afforded  them.  The  only 
Tories  whom  the  new  generation  knew 
anything  about  were  men  of  the  Bute 
stamp.  Pitt  could  not  call  himself  a  Tory 
of  that  kind,  nor  yet  of  the  type  of  Lord 
North.  He  was  obliged  to  call  himself  a 
Whig  to  differentiate  himself  from  these. 
But  Pitt  created  a  new  party  for  himself, 
which  embodied  the  essential  principle  of 
Toryism,  the  maintenance  of  the  preroga- 
tive at  its  proper  level  in  the  Constitution, 
while  throwing  off  the  abuses  with  which 
Bute  and  North  had  associated  it.  All 
the  world  called  it  the  Tory  party,  and  the 
creator  and  leader  of  it  a  Tory.  In  proc- 
ess of  time  the  Tory  oligarchy,  demor- 
alized by  long  possession  of  power,  had 
contracted  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  But  Canning  was  the 
depository  of  the  Pitt  tradition  and  what 
was  the  essence  of  Whiggism  was  only 
the  accident  of  Toryism. 

The  second  stage  of  party  government 
inaugurated  by  Pitt  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  minister  who 
started  it  on  its  fresh  course  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  natural  consequences 
of  substituting  for  the  old  Tory  party, 
which  represented  a  method  of  govern- 
ment, a  new  Conservative  party  which 
represented  existing  institutions,  was  the 
division  of  parties  into  the  destructive 
and  defensive.  Down  to  1830  the  pure 
Tory  party  was  not  essentially  more  con- 
servative than  the  Whigs.  Peel  changed 
all  this,  having,  in  fact,  no  alternative, 
and  arranged  the  two  forces  against  each 
other  on  the  footing  which  they  still  oc- 
cupy. 

Walpole,  Pitt,  and  Peel,  then,  were  the 
three  ministers  who  mark  the  three 
changes  through  which  the  party  system 
has  passed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  three 
stages  of  its  existence,  from  the  reign  of 
George  the  First  to  our  own  time  —  the 
oligarchical,    the    monarchical,    and    the 
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democratic.  Pitt  was  tlie  statesman  who 
reconciled  party  with  monarchy  and  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  freedom  of  the  sovereign.  If 
we  are  to  have  monarchy  at  all,  such,  I 
think,  are  the  conditions  under  which  it 
shows  to  most  advantage  ;  and  this  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Peel  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  reconciling  party  with  democ- 
racy. But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  this 
phase,  also,  after  lasting  nearly  as  long  as 
the  previous  one,  is  gradually  approaching 
its  termination. 

Pitt's  policy,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, is  quite  another  question.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  is  an  admirer  of  Pitt's  finance,  and 
believes  in  the  soundness  of  the  sinking 
fund.  His  commercial  doctrines  he,  of 
course,  applauds.  And  he  might  have 
added  what  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
has  told  us  of  Pitt's  contemplated  reforms. 
"  His  policy  was  founded  on  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  he,  an  early  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 
contemplated  at  this  time  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  free  trade  than  the  national  debt 
accumulated  during  the  subsequent  war 
now  permits  ;  we  mean  an  abolition  of  all 
customs  duties,  and  a  limitation  of  the 
national  income  to  internal  taxation."* 
Of  Pitt's  India  Bill,  Lord  Rosebery  says 
little,  except  that  it  effected  a  settlement 
which  endured  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and,  whatever  its  faults,  we  may 
add,  was  the  parent  of  a  mighty  empire. 
But  we  have  no  space  to  devote  to  even 
matters  so  important  as  these.  Our  busi- 
ness, at  present,  is  with  Lord  Rosebery's 
treatment  of  the  two  great  questions  by 
which  Pitt's  statesmanship  will  be  tried, 
probably  to  the  end  of  time  —  the  Union 
with  Ireland  and  the  war  with  France,  re- 
serving some  space  for  another  subject 
which  has  risen  into  great  importance  in 
our  own  time,  but  of  which  very  little  no- 
tice has  been  taken  in  the  current  biog- 
raphies of  Pitt ;  we  mean  his  contemplated 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  then,  perhaps,  about  the  middle 
of  George  the  Third's  reign,  at  its  lowest 
ebb. 

The  Irish  question,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
Pitt,  which  ended  with  the  Act  of  Union 

*  Administration  of  Great  Britain,  p.  134. 


in  1800,  began  in  1785.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  Pitt  introduced  his  famous 
"  Irish  Propositions,"  intended  to  place 
Ireland  on  a  commercial  equality  with 
England.  They  were  vehemently  resisted 
by  the  English  manufacturers,  hounded  on 
by  Fox,  and,  when  modified  to  conciliate 
the  English,  were  as  vehemently  resisted 
by  the  Irish,  who  also^-had  the  support  of 
that  ingenuous  statesman.  Pitt  found  it 
impossible  to  pass  a  measure  which  should 
satisfy  both  the  English  protectionists  and 
the  Irish  patriots,  and  reluctantly  aban- 
doned his  design.  "  So  passed  away," 
says  Lord  Rosebery, — 

another  of  the  rare  and  irrevocable  opportuni- 
ties of  uniting  the  two  countries.  It  is  im- 
possible to  blame  the  Irish,  jealous  of  any 
reflection  on  their  new  legislative  indepen- 
dence, and  who  had  seen  the  resohitions 
which  they  had  passed  suspiciously  transmuted 
in  this  direction.  Nothing,  again,  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  energy,  the  foresight, 
and  the  disregard  of  popular  clamor  displayed 
by  the  young  Minister.  There  is  also  some 
excuse  for  the  opposition  of  Fox,  because 
Fox  openly  professed  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  political  economy.  But 
when  we  consider  the  object  and  the  price; 
that  the  price  was  Free  Trade  and  the  object 
commercial,  and,  in  all  probability,  incom- 
plete, union  with  Ireland  ;  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  price  to  pay,  but  only  a  double.boon, 
to  use  Pitt's  happy  quotation,  '*  twice  blessed, 
it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes," 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
there  has  been  throughout  the  past  history  of 
England  and  Ireland  a  malignant  fate  waving 
away  every  auspicious  chance,  and  blighting 
every  opportunity  of  beneficence  as  it  arises. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
which  followed,  in  1786,  and  in  which  Ire- 
land was  included,  was' resisted  by  the 
Whigs  on  the  ground  that  France  was  our 
natural  enemy.  Pitt  laughed  at  this  idea 
as  childish,  and  in  this  instance  he  rather 
had  the  country  with  him.  Spain  at  that 
time,  rather  than  France,  was  the  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  England.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure  brought  him  no  nearer 
to  what  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart,  namely, 
the  termination  of  Irish  misgovernment, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  that  country  with 
England.  He  now,  therefore,  turned  his 
mind  to  some  other  means  of  effecting  the 
same  end  ;  and  that  the  Union  would  cer- 
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tainly  have  been  carried  even  had  no  re- 
bellion occurred  in  '98  must  be  plain  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  two 
transactions  consecutively.  Of  the  Union 
itself,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  car- 
ried, we  will  give  Lord  Rosebery's  opinion 
in  full:  — 

With  regard  to  the  Union  two  separate 
questions  have  to  be  considered.  Firstly, 
were  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  justi- 
fiable ?  Secondly,  was  it  a  right  measure  in 
itself  ?  On  both  these  points  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  preliminary  remark  that 
has  been  made.  It  is  easy  on  the  brink  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  censure  much  in  the 
eighteenth ;  but  is  it  candid  to  do  so  without 
placing  oneself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, circumstances,  and  conditions  of  the 
period  which  one  is  considering  ?  Have  Pitt's 
critics  done  this  ?  Have  they  judged  him  by 
the  standards  and  ideas  of  his  time,  and  not 
by  the  standards  and  ideas  of  their  own  ? 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  history,  truly  and 
justly  written,  apportions  blame  and  praise  to 
men,  judging  by  contemporary  canons  and  not 
by  ours.  It  is  thus  that  history  weighs  in  her 
balance  Caesar,  and  Richelieu,  and  William 
III.,  and  Ximenes,  and  Oxenstiern.  Were  it 
otherwise,  she  would  hold  the  third  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  his  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments,  a  greater  statesman  than 
Pitt,  or  Burke,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  Pitt  alone  is  meted  out  a  different  meas- 
ure. He  alone  is  judged,  not  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  but  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Irish 
question,  which  he  attempted  to  settle,  is  an 
unsettled  question  still.  He  alone  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
exception  of  Burke  and  perhaps  Chesterfield, 
saw  its  importance  and  grappled  with  it  man- 
fully. Since  then  many  ministers  have  nibbled 
at  it  whose  efforts  are  buried  in  decent  ob- 
scurity. But  Pitt's  career  is  still  the  battle- 
field of  historians  and  politicians,  because  he 
is  responsible  for  the  treaty  of  Union;  and 
because  he  resigned  and  did  not  do  some- 
thing, neither  known  nor  specified,  but  cer- 
tainly impossible,  to  carry  what  remained  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Of  the  corruption 
by  which  the  Union  was  carried  something 
remains  to  be  noted.  It  was  admittedly 
wholesale  and  horrible.  But  it  must  in  fair- 
ness be  remembered  that  this  was  the  only 
method  known  of  carrying  on  Irish  Govern- 
ment ;  the  only  means  of  passing  any  measure 
through  the  Irish  Parliament;  that,  so  far 
from  being  an  exceptional  phase  of  politics, 
it  was  only  three  or  four  years  of  Irish  admin- 
istration rolled  into  one. 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  corruption 
was  not  a  monstrous,  abnormal  characteristic 
of  the  times;  it  was  the  every-day  life  and 
atmosphere  of  Irish  politics.  Was  it  not  bet- 
ter, it  may  be  then  urged,  that  this  system 
should  end  ?  Was  it  not  better,  at  the  worst, 
and  once  for  all,  to  make  a  regiment  of  peers 


and  army  of  baronets,  to  buy  the  rotten 
boroughs  at  the  price  of  palaces,  than  to  go 
on  in  the  vile  old  way,  hiring,  haggling,  job- 
bing, from  one  dirty  day  to  another,  from  one 
miserable  year  to  another,  without  hope  or 
self-respect;  poisoning  the  moral  sense,  and 
betraying  the  honest  judgment  of  the  country, 
in  the  futile,  endless  attempt  to  maintain  the 
unnatural  predominance,  and  the  unreal  con- 
nection, of  an  alien  executive  and  a  sectional 
legislature  ?  If  the  answer  be  Yes,  the  means 
are  to  that  extent  justified,  for  there  were  no 
others.  .  .  . 

It  is  Pitt's  sinister  destiny  to  be  judged  by 
the  petty  fragment  of  a  large  policy  which  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  out :  a  policy  unhappy  in 
execution  and  results,  but  which  was,  it  may 
be  fairly  maintained,  as  generous  and  com- 
prehensive in  conception  as  it  was  patriotic  in 
motive.  It  was  at  any  rate  worth  trying, 
where  so  many  had  failed.  But  it  had  no 
trial,  the  experiment  was  scarcely  even  com- 
menced; and  the  ruinous  part  that  remains, 
exposed  as  it  has  been  to  the  harshest  storms 
of  nine  decades,  is  judged  and  venerated  as  if 
it  were  the  entire  structure. 

Lord  Rosebery  agrees  with  Frere  that 
in  Pitt's  judgment  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  a  more  important  object  than 
the  Union,  and  that  he  regarded  the  latter 
only  as  the  means  to  an  end.  "  The  Union 
was  to  pave  the  way."  But  we  wish  he 
had  said  something  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
suggestion,  namely,  that  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Act  of  Union.  I 
have  often  thought  that  Cornvvallis  was 
right  and  Pitt  wrong  on  this  point.  Many 
men  who  would  have  acquiesced  in  eman- 
cipation as  an  inseparable  condition  of  the 
Union  changed  their  minds  when  the 
Union  had  been  passed  without  it.  Would 
not  the  king  himself  have  been  more 
likely  to  swallow  the  pill  had  it  come  to 
him  originally  wrapped  up  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  represented  to 
him  as  an  essential  element  of  one  com- 
prehensive measure  which  could  not  sur- 
vive the  excision  of  it? 

On  the  subject  of  Ireland  we  have  al- 
lowed Lord  Rosebery  to  speak  for  himself, 
because  it  is  desirable  to  give  as  wide  a 
circulation  as  possible  to  his  own  words, 
constituting,  as  they  do,  so  important  and 
valuable  a  testimony  both  to  the  political 
exigencies  which  dictated  the  Union  and 
to  the  character  of  the  minister  who  passed 
it.  If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  like 
to  quote  at  equal  length  his  description  of 
Pitt's  earlier  attitude  towards  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  generally  recognized 
now  that  Pitt  was  cruelly  mortified  by  the 
necessity  of  going  to  war,  deranging,  as  it 
did,  his  whole  system  of  domestic  policy, 
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and  arresting  all  his  plans  of  social  and 
commercial  progress.  Both  he  and  Fox, 
however,  were  for  some  time  blind  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Revolution.  Both 
thought  that  it  must  render  France  power- 
less for  aggressive  purposes.  Both  hoped 
to  see  a  new  order  of  things  arise  out  of 
it  which  would  be  entitled  to  their  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  Down  to  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was 
one  of  strict  non-intervention.  Three 
events  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  February,  1793,  made  the  longer 
maintenance  of  this  attitude  impossible. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
fought  on  the  6th  of  November,  1792, 
came  the  French  decree  declaring  the 
Scheldt  to  be  an  open  river,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  numerous  treaty  engagements, 
and  especially  of  the  solemn  guarantee 
given  by  Great  Britain  in  1788.  All  these 
obligations  France  now  declared  to  be  ab- 
rogated "by  the  law  of  nature."  Only  a 
few  days  afterwards  came  the  famous 
proclamation  of  the  19th  of  November, 
promising  assistance  to  all  nations  which 
should  rise  against  their  governments ; 
France,  when  appealed  to,  declining  to 
deny  that  the  invitation  might  apply  to 
England.  Thirdly,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1793,  came  the  execution  of  the 
French  king,  followed  by  an  order  to  M. 
Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  to  quit 
London  ;  though,  as  an  order  to  the  same 
e£Eect  had  been  despatched  to  him  by  his 
own  government  on  the  previous  day,  this 
cannot  be  considered  the  cause  of  hostil- 
ities. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French 
declared  war  first.  But  could  England 
have  sat  tamely  by  and  allowed  France  to 
tear  up  treaties  at  her  own  good  will  and 
pleasure  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  law 
of  nature  ? 

To  allow  that  the  French  Government  were 
in  possession  of  a  law  of  nature  which  super- 
seded all  treaty  obligations,  and  the  copyright 
and  application  of  which  rested  exclusively 
with  them,  was  to  annihilate  the  whole  Euro- 
pean system. 

So  says  Lord  Rosebery  ;  and  he  concludes 
the  chapter  with  the  following  concise 
statement :  — 

It  is  then  abundantly  manifest  from  every 
source  of  evidence  that  war  was  forced  on  the 
English  Ministry;  that  Pitt  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme his  anxiety  to  avoid  it ;  that  his  resigna- 
tion could  not  have  averted  it ;  and  that  in  any 
case  it  was  impossible  for  him  as  a  man  of 
honor,  or  a  serious  statesman,  to  resign. 

Lord  Rosebery  certainly  says  that  Pitt 
deceived  himself  about  the  probable  dura- 


tion of  the  war,  and  that  had  he  foreseen 
the  future  he  would  have  been  even  more 
averse  than  he  was  from  engaging  in  it ;  but 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying 
that  he  "  would  have  found  some  way  of 
avoiding  it."  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  Lord  Rosebery's  book  to  suggest  that  in 
the  writer's  opinion  any  way  out  of  it  was 
possible.  Granting  that  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt  was  the  real  casus  belli,  En- 
gland went  to  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
treaty  obligations  to  which  she  was  sol- 
emnly pledged,  not  only  jointly  but  sepa- 
rately. If  to  repudiate  such  obligations 
be  the  act  of  a  statesman  and  to  fulfil  them 
the  act  of  "a  maniac,"  we  must  have  a 
new  political  dictionary. 

Lord  Rosebery's  case,  then,  in  defence 
of  the  war  of  1793  is  complete.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  there  is  something 
more  to  be  said.  Lord  Rosebery  is  not, 
upon  the  whole,  unfair  to  Pitt.  He  sees 
the  absurdity  of  those  who  make  him  an- 
swerable for  our  military  failures,  while 
refusing  him  all  credit  for  our  naval  suc- 
cesses. Yet  he  hardly  brings  out  the 
truth  into  sufficiently  bold  relief.  If  our 
generals  had  been  as  good  as  our  admirals, 
our  armies  would  have  done  as  much  as 
our  fleets.  Our  successes  must  always 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  genius  of 
our  commanders.  No  official  energy  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  or  in  Downing  Street 
could  have  made  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
or  the  Duke  of  York  a  good  general; 
while  no  official  mismanagement  could 
have  prevented  the  successes  of  Welling- 
ton. Most  of  Wellington's  greatest  vic- 
tories were  gained  when  Mr.  Perceval  was 
prime  minister.  Yet  not  even  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  would  have  said  that  if  Perceval 
had  been  in  Pitt's  place  the  Duke  of  York 
could  have  preserved  Holland,  or  that  if 
he  had  been  in  Newcastle's  place  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  would  have  beaten  Saxe. 
Our  only  great  military  success  during 
Chatham's  administration  was  the  con- 
quest of  Canada ;  and  that  was  the  result 
of  one  victory —  an  event  that  might  hap- 
pen under  any  administration,  and  did 
happen  under  Pitt's.  The  rest  of  our 
acquisitions  under  Chatham  were  the  re- 
sults of  naval  superiority.  But  under  Mr. 
Pitt  we  gained  the  six  greatest  naval  vic- 
tories this  country  has  to  boast  of. 

The  comparisons  so  frequently  insti- 
tuted between  Chatham  and  his  son  are 
not  altogether  fair.  Even  Lord  Rosebery 
talks  of  the  "spirit"  which  Chatham  in- 
fused into  the  services,  and  implies  that, 
in  this  respect,  Pitt  was  inferior  to  his 
father.     We    must    remember,    however, 
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that  the  English  government  found  it  nec- 
essary to  shoot  somebody  before  they 
could  inspire  a  better  spirit  in  the  English 
navy ;  and  that  of  this  act  of  vigor  Chat- 
ham reaped  the  whole  advantage.  Whether 
it  was  his  genius  or  Byng's  execution 
which  "  encouraged  the  others  "  we  need 
not  inquire  too  nicely.  But  we  may  at 
least  give  Pitt  as  much  credit  for  Nelson 
and  Howe  as  we  give  Chatham  for  Hawke 
and  Wolfe. 

It  is  with  Lord  Rosebery's  comparison 
between  the  French  and  English  armies 
that  we  have  most  fault  to  find.  He  mixes 
up  together,  in  the  same  passage,  two 
entirely  distinct  questions,  namely,  the 
military  skill  of  the  generals  respectively 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  system  on  which  the  two 
armies  were  officered  and  manned.  These 
we  must  keep  distinct  from  each  other. 
We  may  grant  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
a  general  inferior  to  either  Dumourier  or 
Roche.  But  Lord  Rosebery  maintains 
that  the  French  beat  the  English  because 
the  English  army  was  an  aristocratic  ser- 
vice and  the  French  a  democratic  one. 
Now,  no  army  could  be  more  aristocratic 
than  the  French  army  under  the  old 
monarchy.  Why,  then,  did  it  beat  us  far 
oftener  before  the  Revolution  than  it  did 
afterwards?  Was  the  onset  of  the  regi- 
ments in  which  Ney  and  Massena  were 
serving  as  privates  more  formidable  than 
the  charge  of  the  French  Household  Brig- 
ade, a  corps  composed  entirely  of  gentle- 
men, so  brilliantly  described  by  Lord 
Macaulay?  No  French  Revolutionary 
army  ever  inflicted  such  defeats  on  us  as 
Steinkirk,  Neerwinden,  and  Fontenoy. 
We  turn  over  another  chapter  of  history 
and  we  find  fresh  illustrations  of  the  hol- 
lowness  of  Lord  Rosebery's  position. 
"  The  disparity,"  says  he,  "  extended  from 
the  leaders  to  the  ranks.  Our  soldiers 
were  the  scum  of  the  earth,  scourged  and 
bullied  into  order.  And  these  were  the 
soldiers  we  opposed  to  the  regiments  in 
which  Ney  and  Hoche  and  Massena  were 
serving  as  privates."  Yes  ;  and  who  beat 
them  very  often,  handsomely.  The  army 
which  the  French  drove  out  of  Holland 
was  composed  of  the  same  material  as 
that  which  drove  the  French  out  of  Spain. 
Nor  was  it  always  a  question  of  being 
well  or  ill  commanded.  Soult  was  at  least 
as  good  a  general  as  any  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Duke  of  York.  Beresford 
was  a  worse  general  than  Soult.  Yet  the 
English  regiments,  by  sheer  gallantry  and 
dash,  drove  back  the  French  at  Albuera, 
after  the  battle  had  been  nearly  lost  by  the 


mistakes  of  their  commander.  By  the  way. 
Lord  Rosebery  must  be  mistaken  about 
Hoche.  Hoche  was  not  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate in  1793. 

Lord  Rosebery  seems  inclined  to  justify 
the  subsidizing  system  which  Pitt  finally 
adopted  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it.  In  what  other 
way  can  a  non-military  power  fight,  or 
share  with  its  allies  the  burden  of  a  war 
for  which  they  are  all  equally  responsible  ? 
It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  a  great 
naval  power  will  take  the  naval  operations 
on  its  shoulders  ;  and  that  we  should  have 
fully  discharged  our  share  of  the  account 
by  the  employment  of  our  fleets  against 
the  common  enemy  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  But  the  question  does  not  end 
here.  Pitt  might  have  known  from  expe- 
rience that  England  never  got  her  money's 
worth.  The  '♦  selfish  ineptitude  "  of  the 
allies  whom  Pitt  subsidized  exactly  de- 
scribes the  conduct  of  the  European 
powers  towards  England  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  and  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  Bolingbroke,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  first,  lived  to  witness 
the  progress  of  the  second,  and  has  left 
on  record  his  own  views  upon  the  subject, 
the  fruits  of  bitter  experience.  He  had 
tried  the  system  of  Continental  alliances 
against  France,  and  was  sick  of  it.  Car- 
teret's grand  scheme  for  expelling  the 
French  from  Germany  he  pronounced 
madness,  though  there  was  more  method 
in  it  than  Bolingbroke  perceived.  His 
own  plan,  the  Tory  plan,  was  to  call  home 
all  our  troops,  throw  our  whole  strength 
into  the  navy,  harass  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts  by  perpetual  descents  upon 
them,  burning  their  ports,  destroying  their 
shipping,  and  annihilating  their  commerce, 
till  they  should  be  glad  to  make  peace  on 
any  terms.  This,  too,  was  Pitt's  plan  in 
the  first  instance,  and  would  have  been 
Chatham's  plan  if  left  to  himself.  It  was 
the  Tory  policy  as  distinct  from  the  Whig 
policy,  for  which,  however,  there  is  a  good, 
deal  to  be  said,  in  spite  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  If  we  could  have  really  relied  on 
the  Continental  powers  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  we 
could  not.  "  It  is  the  fate  of  all  alliances," 
said  Major  Galbraith,  speaking  of  the 
Highland  clans  who  had  promised  to  join 
Argyle,  "It  is  the  fate  of  all  alliances. 
The  Dutch  were  gaun  to  serve  us  the 
same  gate  if  we  hadn't  got  the  start  of 
them  at  Utrecht."  What  the  British 
government  experienced  during  Oxford's 
administration  they  experienced  also  un- 
der Pitt's.     To  this  truth  Lord  Rosebery 
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bears  ample  testimony,  and,  read  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  that  Pitt's  first  impulse  was  the 
wiser.  Where  it  was  possible  to  place  an 
English  general  fully  in  command  of  an 
allied  army,  as  Marlborough  and  Welling- 
ton were  placed,  the  case  is  different. 
Then  we  are  sure  of  our  ground.  But 
subsidizing  foreign  powers  has  certainly 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  a  remunerative 
policy  for  England. 

In  his  chapter  on  Pitt's  domestic  policy, 
Lord  Rosebery  defends  Pitt's  repressive 
measures  on  the  broad  ground  of  public 
necessity.  Confronted  with  terrible  inter- 
nal dangers,  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  national  independence,  threat- 
ened with  conspiracy  and  sedition  fostered 
by  a  powerful  foreign  enemy,  the  conduct 
of  no  minister  must  be  judged  too  nicely. 
It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and, 
when  the  danger  is  passed,  to  deny  that  it 
ever  existed.  But  no  reasonable  man  will 
condemn  precautionary  measures  because 
the  violence  against  which  they  were 
directed  never  broke  out.  "  The  revolu- 
tionary propaganda,"  says  Lord  Rosebery, 
"were  really  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
the  whole  Constitution,  of  which  Pitt  was 
the  official  trustee."  Public  opinion  drove 
him  forward  even  faster  than  he  wished  to 
go.  "  It  was  not  the  coercion  of  a  people 
by  the  government ;  it  was  the  coercion  of 
a  government  by  the  people."  Be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  Lord  Rosebery  says 
plainly  to  all  English  governments  since 
the  death  of  Pitt,  Let  the  one  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you  be  the  first  to  cast  a 
stone  at  him.  "  Later  ministries  have  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  law  with  much 
less  reason."  This  is  quite  sufficient. 
Revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water 
nor  are  they  prevented  by  rose-water. 

But,  though  Pitt  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid  coercive  measures,  his  heart  was  in 
remedial  and  humane  ones.  His  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  introduced  in  1796 
is  but  little  known,  and,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
truly  says,  "affords  a  view  of  Pitt's  char- 
acter which  can  nowhere  else  be  found." 
I  myself  called  pointed  attention  to  it  in 
an  article  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  published 
in  this  review  in  October,  1885  ;  and  it  is 
referred  to,  not  altogether  with  approval, 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834 
(Report,  page  129).  The  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  this  bill  was  to  place  poor  law  re- 
lief on  such  a  footing  as  to  make  no  man 
ashamed  of  receiving  it.  It  was  meant, 
in  fact,  to  abolish  pauperism  by  robbing 
it  of  all  its  degrading  associations.  If  it 
was  only  recognized  that  in  receiving  out- 


door relief  a  man  was  but  taking  what  was 
his  due,  the  humiliation  of  it  would  at  once 
disappear.  According  to  this  bill,  men  in 
the  possession  of  land  might  receive  out- 
door relief;  and  any  one  entitled  to  it 
might  obtain  a  lump  sum  in  advance  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  cow,  or  pay  the  rent 
of  a  small  plot  of  ground.  Lord  Rosebery 
gives  the  full  details  of  the  bill. 

A  vast  new  system  was  to  be  created.  In 
every  parish  or  group  of  parishes  were  to  be 
established  Schools  of  Industry,  which  were 
in  fact  what  we  have  since  known  as  ateliers 
nationaux.  Their  conditions  were  to  be  set- 
tled to  some  extent  by  Parish  Councils;  but 
they  were  in  all  cases  to  furnish  work  for 
the  destitute  poor.  The  justices  and  other 
authorities  were  to  have  nearly  the  powers  of 
a  private  employer  of  labor  in  regard  to  them. 
They  were  to  buy  materials ;  they  were  to  sell 
the  manufactured  article ;  they  were  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages ;  they  could  build  or  hire  ware- 
houses ;  they  could  buy  or  hire  land;  they 
could  enclose  and  cultivate  commons  for  the 
support  of  the  workers  in  the  Schools  of  In- 
dustry. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
scheme  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  distribution  of  relief, 
and  our  old  friends  the  cow  and  the  land. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  Bentham's 
criticism  should  have  been  allowed  quite 
so  much  weight.  A  cow,  he  said,  would 
require  three  acres  of  grass,  and  where 
was  that  to  come  from  ?  Why,  from  the 
roadside  wastes  and  commons,  to  be  sure, 
if  the  owner  had  no  land  of  his  own,  and 
was  unable  to  rent  "a  small  plot."  The 
roadside  grass  has  fed  the  cows  of  the  vil- 
lagers for  many  years.  Pitt's  friend  at 
Short-grove,  who  had  first  pointed  out  to 
him  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Es- 
sex, might  surely  have  given  him  this 
piece  of  information.  It  was  probably, 
however,  the  pressure  of  foreign  affairs 
rather  than  anything  else  which  caused 
the  measure  to  be  abandoned.  But  it 
remains,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says,  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  Pitt's  superiority  to  con- 
vention and  tradition,  and,  it  might  be 
added,  of  the  great  difference  in  the  tone 
of  thought  on  this  and  other  subjects 
which  distinguished  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  nineteenth.  Many  of  the 
statesmen  of  an  earlier  day  might  have 
condemned  Pitt's  scheme  as  visionary  and 
impracticable.  None  of  them,  I  think, 
would  have  spoken  of  it  as  it  might  be 
spoken  of  now  by  Conservatives  of  the  old 
school.  The  French  Revolution  had  in- 
flicted a  serious  shock  on  the  sense  of 
stability  and  security  which  pervaded  both 
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the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes 
before  that  startling  explosion.  But  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  be  afraid  of  what  we 
now  call  Socialism.  Political  economy, 
moreover,  was  but  little  understood,  and 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  one  English- 
man in  ten  thousand  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  Pitt's  proposal  either  socially 
dangerous  or  commercially  wrong.  It  was 
natural  for  an  aristocracy  who  still  held 
the  reins  of  power  in  their  own  grasp  not 
to  be  afraid  of  such  experiments,  for  they 
knew  they  could  stop  when  they  chose. 
The  middle  classes  were  quite  satisfied  to 
leave  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  such  good  hands.  But  now  that 
the  old  securities  have  vanished,  the  case, 
no  doubt,  presents  a  somewhat  different 
aspect.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  author, 
ity  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  their  favor,  I  see  no 
reason  why  Conservatives  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  frightened  by  the  cry  of 
Socialism,  especially  when,  by  listening  to 
it,  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  create  a  war 
of  classes  in  the  rural  districts,  by  which 
the  agricultural  laborer,  in  whose  welfare 
they  profess  so  much  interest,  will  in  the 
end  be  the  chief  sufferer. 

The  English  peasantry  are  in  danger  of 
being  duped  by  professional   politicians, 
and  of  being  persuaded  to  accept  in  pay- 
ment of  their  support  at  the  polling  booths 
promissory  notes  which  those  who  issue 
them  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
paying,  all  the  time  knowing,  indeed,  that 
payment  is  impossible.     They  remind  us 
of  Mr.  Dousterswivel  and  his  language  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour  when  the  baronet  had 
been  squeezed  dry.     "Either  I  will  bring 
you  in  two  and  tree  days  de  No.  iii  of 
Mr.  Mishdigoat  or  you  shall  call  me  one 
knave  myself,  and   never   look  me  in  de 
face  again  no  more  at  all."    The  adept,  we 
are  told,  took  his  departure   in  the  firm 
resolution  of  making  good  the  latter  part 
of  the  proposition  and  never  again  appear- 
ing before  his  injured  patron.     But  we  are 
not  yet  obliged  to  conclude   that    such 
must  necessarily  be  the  fate  of  our  kindly 
English  peasantry,  whose  conservative  in- 
stincts have  been  the  theme  of  philoso- 
phers, and  whose  many  virtues  have  been 
sung    by  poets.    Why    should    they    be 
allowed  to  fall  blindfold  into  the  arms  of 
those  who  only  seek  to  make  them  cat's- 
paws,  without  some  effort  being  made  to 
convince  them  that  their  ancient  hered- 
itary friends  are  their  friends  still,  from 
whom  they  are  likely  to  get  far  more  good, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  than  from  those 
whose  newly  formed  sympathies  are  purely 


political  and  selfish  ?  The  only  objection 
to  some  such  scheme  as  was  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1796  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
founded  on  its  Socialistic  character,  but 
on  the  great  improbability  that  it  would 
work  well  for  the  peasantry  themselves.  I 
myself  am  no  new  convert  to  schemes  of 
this  nature,  assuming  them  to  be  really 
capable  of  extensively  and  permanently 
enlarging  the  class  of  small  proprietors.  I 
regretted  the  extinction  of  this  class  when 
it  was  not  yet  the  fashion  to  do  so.  I 
only  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  we  could 
revive  by  artificial  means  what  has  given 
way  before  the  operation  of  a  natural  law. 
The  condition  of  the  laborer,  though  not 
all  that  could  be  wished,  is  very  greatly 
improved  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt.  And 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  be 
much  better  off  with  his  three  acres  of 
land  than  he  is  without  them. 

We  have  lastly  to  say  a  few  words  — 
and  they  shall  be  very  few  —  on  the  char- 
acter of  Pitt.  If  we  take  character  as  a 
better  test«of  greatness  than  intellect,  Pitt 
was  a  greater  man  than  his  father.  Not  a 
tithe  of  the  responsibilities  which  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  Pitt  were  ever  borne 
by  Chatham.  Chatham  was  a  great  war 
minister  who  kindled  both  in  the  English 
people  and  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices a  spirit  which  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  may  be  said  :  — 

Groom  fought  like  noble, 
Squire  like  knight. 
As  fearlessly  .and  well. 

But  who  were  his  enemies  ?  Had  either 
the  French  or  the  Spaniards  at  that  time 
any  genius  to  be  compared  with  Napo- 
leon? And  what  were  their  designs?  At 
the  most,  to  wrest  a  few  colonies  or  settle- 
ments from  Great  Britain  and  cripple  her 
resources  for  perhaps  another  generation. 
They  entertained  no  thoughts  of  conquer- 
ing this  country,  of  destroying  its  constitu- 
tion, and  of  proclaiming  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  in  the  streets  of  London. 
They  did  not  foment,  as  weapons  of  of- 
fence, conspiracies,  and  mutinies  within 
our  own  borders.  England  never  stood 
alone  under  Chatham  to  contend  without 
allies  against  the  master  of  a  continent. 
Chatham  was  matched  against  opponents 
immeasurably  inferior,  beset  by  dangers 
incomparably  less  formidable,  distracted 
by  anxieties  infiaitely  less  various  and 
complicated,  than  those  which  were  defied 
by  Pitt.  Much  as  we  may  admire  Chat- 
ham's genius,  he  never  stood,  never  had  a 
chance  of  standing,  on  so  lofty  and  per- 
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ilous  an  eminence  as  his  son's.  Tiiat  Pitt 
stood  there  for  so  many  years  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  never  losing  his  head, 
never  losing  his  heart,  but  maintaining  to 
the  end  that  erect  and  fearless  carriage 
which  had  quite  as  much  effect  upon  the 
English  nation  as  all  the  fire  of  Chatham, 
is  a  title  to  our  homage  and  admiration, 
which  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  recognize 
when  he  says  that,  though  there  may  have 
been  greater  and  abler  men  than  Pitt,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  name  them. 
True,  it  would  not ;  and  if  Chatham  were 
one  of  them  in  Lord  Rosebery's  opinion, 
he  would  not  have  written  this  sentence. 
We  may  search  history  in  vain  for  Pitt's 
superior  in  moral  grandeur ;  and  it  would 
be  a  long  time,  I  think,  before  we  found 
his  equal.  T.  E.  Kebbel. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  QUEEN'S  SERVANT  IN  CARGLEN. 

*'  He's  late  the  nicht,"  says  the  man. 

"  Ay,  that  is  he,"  declared  the  woman. 

John  Eunie  sits  closer  to  the  fire, 
spreads  his  great  hands  more  fully  over 
the  warm  peat  "low,"  and  pulls  hard  at 
his  brown  clay  pipe. 

Eppie,  his  wife,  crouching  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  gath- 
ers her  rough  wincey  grown  very  tightly 
around  her  feet,  rattles  the  needles  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  stocking  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  she  too  does  justice  to  an  old 
black  cutty. 

This  goes  on  for  a  little  while,  during 
which  no  word  is  spoken  ;  only  the  click, 
click  of  the  busy  needles  is  heard;  the 
smack  of  old  lips  pulling  away  at  seasoned 
pipes;  the  lapping  blaze  of  the  peats  in 
the  big-bellied  chimney;  with  an  occa- 
sional "  Oich  !  Oich!"  from  John,  and  a 
sympathetic  "  Umph  !  Umph  !  "  from  Ep- 
pie. 

There  are  two  windows  in  this  little 
kitchen  :  a  six-paned  one,  looking  out  on 
the  front  garden  and  the  broad  toll-road, 
and  a  single-paned  one,  opening  like  a  big 
eye  in  the  northern  gable.  These  are  set, 
clear  to  the  blast,  without  shutter  in  the 
open,  or  blind  within  (God  bless  you  !  we 
have  nothing  to  hide  in  Carglen),  and  the 
big  raindrops,  driven  by  the  loud  wind, 
play  with  a  wintry  music  against  the  glass. 

Meanwhile,  far  away  down  the  toll-road 
Robbie  the  "post"  is  toiling  along  with 
the  letters  from  Kail. 

Presently  a  shrill  and  long  protracted 
whistle  is  heard ;  not  heeded  at  first  by 


either  of  the  placid  smokers  ;  but  as  it 
continues  loud  and  increasing  in  volume, 
followed  by  the  fierce  bark  of  a  collie-dog, 
John  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  teeth,  says 
"  Oich  !  Oich  !  Oich  !  "  and  Eppie,  ceas- 
ing at  once  to  knit  and  smoke,  adds  her 
"Umph!  Umph!  Umph!" 

Then  John  looks  at  Eppie,  and  Eppie 
gazes  at  John. 

"  Get  up  an'  ope  the  door,"  is  the  ex- 
pression on  John's  face. 

"  If  it  shudna  be  oped  this  hunder  year, 
it'll  no  be  oped  by  me,"  gleams  defiantly 
through  Eppie's  spectacles. 

"Oich!  Oich!  "grunts  John  dolefully. 

"  Umph  !  Umph  !  "  rejoins  Eppie,  be- 
ginning to  be  submissive  for  once  to  the 
authority  of  her  "  man,"  the  parish  under- 
taker and  postmaster ;  and  then  she  adds, 
"It'll  be  Staneton,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Ay!  ay!  it's  Staneton.  Gang  oot, 
woman  !  "  cries  John,  in  his  most  valorous 
tones. 

"  Whew-ew  I  Whew-ew-ew-ew  !  "sounds 
once  more  through  the  window  and  down 
the  chimney. 

Then  Eppie  hobbles  up,  and  hurries  to 
the  back  door.  She  opens  it  just  wide 
enough  to  show  a  long  honest  nose  and  the 
glitter  of  moonshaped  spectacles,  and  says 
she,  "  Aweel  an'  it's  yersel,  sir." 

"Ay!  ay!"  cries  the  farmer,  shaking 
his  wet  and  shaggy  sides.  "  Hae  ye  ony  ?  " 
adds  he. 

"  Deil  a  ane,"  rejoins  Eppie  with  some 
scorn,  not  free  from  a  touch  of  malevo- 
lence, for  she  knows  (who  so  well  as  she  I) 
what  brings  the  farmer  of  Staneton  time 
after  time  to  the  little  post-office.  "The 
auld  bit  body  is  still  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'  o' 
that  lassie  that  writes  tae  'im,  —  God  save 
her  frae  ane  that  has  a  foot  an'  mair  in 
the  cauld  yerth  ! "  So  she  gently  shuts 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  returns  to  her 
"Umph!   Umph!" 

But  the  farmer  whistles  more  shrilly 
than  ever.  "  Guid  preserve  us  !  "  roars 
John  Eunie,  springing  to  his  feet  like  a 
lusty  youngster  and  "  hirplin  "  to  the  door 
without  his  oaken  staff;  "as  the  Lord 
made  us,  it's  the  B  lank  shire  J ournaV"* 

"  I  hae  brought  ye  a  read  o'  the  paper, 
John,"  says  the  farmer,  disregarding  the 
presence  of  his  female  enemy,  and  passing 
from  under  his  thick  coat  a  greasy  journal, 
sadly  wrinkled  and  partly  torn,  but  not 
more  than  a  week  old. 

"  I  thank  ye,  Staneton,  an'  I  thank  ye, 
but  wuU  ye  no  come  awa'  in?" 

"  What,  John,  horse  an'  all ! "  cries  the 
farmer. 

"  Ha !  ha !  an'  that's  a  guid  joke,  that 
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it  is,"  says  John,  chuckling  happily  to  him- 
self, for  a  man  who  has  got  an  unlooked- 
for  read  of  the  Blankshire  Journal  natu- 
rally feels  considerable  elation  of  spirit. 
For,  mind  you,  the  paper  cost  threepence, 
and  it  is  only  the  great  ones  in  Carglen 
who  can  afford  that  price,  while  even  they 
band  themselves  together  in  little  coteries 
to  unite  their  subscriptions  for  a  single 
weekly  copy.  Eppie,  too,  is  mollified,  for 
she  is  a  great  reader  of  the  news,  drawing 
a  line  only  at  the  extravagance  of  her 
"  man  "  if  he  were  to  buy  a  paper  himself. 

So  Eppie  passes  out  her  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  command,  and  John  meekly 
surrenders  the  coveted  sheet. 

"John  Eunie  ! "  says  the  farmer,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"Ay!"  says  John,  with  the  same  re- 
straint upon  his  voice. 

"  Is  he  come  ?  "  adds  the  farmer. 

"Na,"  says  John. 

"  The  Lord  be  thankit,"  cries  the  farmer ; 
"ye'll  send  the  queanie  up  wi't  when  Rob- 
bie does  come,  wull  ye  no?" 

"Whist!"  says  John,  turning  his  left 
eye  upon  Eppie,  now  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
and  with  the  other  winking  shrewdly  at 
the  man  on  horseback. 

Then,  without  another  word,  the  farmer 
of  Staneton  rides  away  into  the  rain  and 
the  darkness. 

John  returns  to  the  fireside  and  listens 
to  the  news,  dealt  out  at  intervals  by  Ep- 
pie his  wife,  who  has  the  paper  and  is  not 
likely  to  part  with  it. 

And  still,  far  down  the  toll-road,  Robbie 
the  "post"  is  toiling  onward  from  Kail, 
with  the  big  letter-bag  on  his  shoulder. 

"  '  Awful  affair  at  the  Links  o'  Dornie  ' " 
—  reads  Eppie  from  the  Journal;  "*a 
man  '  —  umph  !  umph  !  —  '  g-o-r-e-d  — 
gori  t  to  death  by  a  mad '  " 

Rat-tat-tat !  here  sounds  loud  upon  the 
kitchen  door. 

"  Dam  ye ! "  says  John,  blowing  a 
mouthful  of  smoke  up  the  chimney,  and 
then  in  a  sweet,  postmaster  voice,  "  Come 
awa'  in." 

The  door  opens  slowly,  and  a  young 
country  girl  enters,  wrapped  in  a  gaudy 
woollen  shawl  covering  the  head  in  place 
of  a  bonnet  and  fastened  with  a  showy 
silver  buckle  under  the  chin.  She  stands 
modestly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  a 
few  seconds  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
shaking  her  wet  wincey  gown  and  moving 
uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  John 
Eunie  is  silent  too  —  a  slow  man  he!  — 
and  all  that  Eppie  does  is  to  press  the 


horn-rimmed  spectacles  more  firmly  upon 
her  nose,  and  stare  rudely  at  the  country 
lassie. 

The  lassie  blushes,  but  at  length  gain- 
ing courage,  she  says,  "  It's  a  'head  '  I'm 
wantin'." 

"  Gie  the  queanie  a  '  head,'  John  Eunie," 
cries  Eppie,  in  a  stern  voice. 

Her  "man,"  with  inward  sorrow,  must 
needs  obey  this  injunction,  for  the  queen, 
whose  servant  he  is,  has  a  claim  upon  him, 
as  well  as  the  queen  bee  in  his  own  hive. 
So  he  hobbles  to  the  mahogany  table  by 
the  big  front  window,  unlocks  a  drawer 
with  key  obtained  from  Eppie,  takes  out 
a  "head,"  and  solemnly  presents  it  to  the 
bashful,  blushing  lassie. 

Kirsty  Dean — for  that  is  her  name  — 
feeling  very  guilty,  now  pulls  a  letter  from 
the  folds  of  her  shawl,  then,  with  awkward, 
trembling  fingers,  affixes  the  "queen's 
head  "  to  the  envelope  and  passes  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carglen  undertaker  and 
postmaster.  John  receives  it  with  dignity, 
carefully  glancing  at  its  general  outward 
appearance  as  one  would  at  a  packet  pos- 
sibly containing  some  infernal  machine. 
Then  he  puts  his  glasses  on  and  reads  the 
address,  making  a  mental  note  of  the  same 
for  the  information  of  his  good  gossip  and 
wife  Eppie;  and,  now  satisfied,  places  it 
in  the  mahogany  drawer.  The  lassie, 
never  having  moved  from  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  still  lingers,  and  at  last  she  says, 
"  Is  he  no  in.?" 

"  Robbie  ?  "  says  Eppie. 

"  Ay,  Robbie,"  replies  Kirsty  Dean. 

"  Na,"  says  Eppie  laconically,  for  breath 
is  scarce  in  old  age. 

"  Gae  near  the  fiehr,"  says  John,  now 
divining  that  she  is  on  the  outlook  for  a 
letter. 

And  still  away  down  the  toll-road  auld 
Robbie  the  "  post  "  plods  wearily  along. 

They  say  that  when  a  man  has  obtained 
a  great  success,  or  been  rewarded  with  a 
piece  of  rich  luck,  he  had  better  beware, 
for  it  is  just  then  that  misfortune  is  dog- 
ging his  footsteps.  Holy  Writ  puts  this 
in  a  somewhat  different  form  :  "  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall."  Now  John  Eunie 
has  just  had  his  piece  of  good  luck  in  the 
unexpected  acquisition  of  the  Blankshire 
Journal^  and  in  his  declining  years  he 
has  begun  to  think  a  trifle  too  highly  of 
his  spouse  and  himself  as  joint  masters 
of  the  post-office,  more  especially  as  the 
Blankshire  has  once  spoken  of  them  as 
"  that  worthy  couple  who  have  so  long  and 
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faithfully,  etc.,  etc."  What  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  malignant  fate  should  now  be  in 
arms  against  Eppie  and  himself  !  Well, 
the  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this  :  John  is 
scarcely  seated  cosily  in  his  chair  once 
more  when  a  smart  young  footman  enters 
with  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  himself 
from  the  redoubtable  Laird  of  Carglen. 

John  takes  the  epistle  and  reads  it :  — 

"  Mr.  Malcolm  Seth  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  John  Eunie  (who  is,  Mr.  Seth 
presumes,  the  local  postmaster),  and  begs 
to  inform  him  that  unless  he,  John  Eunie, 
causes  his  wife  Elspeth  or  Eppie  Eunie 
to  discontinue  interfering  with  Mr.  Seth's 
letters,  such  unlawful  curiosity  will  have 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  post- 
master-general." 

Poor  John  is  as  dumbfounded  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  he 
turns  his  eyes  feebly  upon  the  laird's  foot- 
man. After  a  few  seconds  he  pulls  him- 
self together  and  reads  the  letter  a  second 
time;  and  then,  with  anger  visible  in  his 
mild  old  face,  he  raises  his  fist,  smites  the 
mahogany  table  till  the  letters  inside  dance 
against  each  other,  and  cries  he,  "Eppie, 
woman,  ye've  been  at  it  again  !  " 

"  At  it !  ye  auld  fule,"  bawls  Eppie  ; 
"  ye  ken  ower  weel  wha  was  last  at  it ;  was 
it  no  yersel',  freen  ?  " 

"  I  spaik  na  o'  the  bottle,  woman,"  says 
John  with  emphasis  ;  "  it's  the  let " 

"John  Eunie,"  cries  Eppie  solemnly, 
"are  ye  mad?" 

John,  now  realizing  that  he  has  been 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  admits 
"  Aweel  an'  I  may  be.  But  read  that,"  he 
adds,  handing  the  paper  to  Eppie. 

Mistress  Eunie  scans  the  writing  like 
Burns's  sullen  dame  "  gathering  her  brows 
like  gathering  storm."  Eppie's  face  on 
ordinary  occasions  is  none  too  sweet  or 
pleasant,  but  now  it  is  at  its  worst.  Anger 
is  swelling  in  her  bosom  and  rising  into 
her  puffed  cheeks  and  dilated  nostrils. 
Every  one  expects  a  terrific  outburst  — 
John  most  of  all  —  but  no;  Eppie  re- 
presses her  emotions,  and  says  quietly  to 
the  young  footman,  "  Ye'U  be  waitin'  for 
what  they  ca'  a  reply  ?  " 

The  man  in  livery  nods  assent. 

"Aweel,"  adds  Eppie,  "see  here." 
Then  she  takes  the  tongs  up,  puts  the 
letter  within  its  points,  and  calmly  places 
the  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  peat  "low." 
"  An'  that's  the  answer  tae  the  laird,"  de- 
clares Eppie  defiantly. 

"  The  Lord  guide  us,  Eppie,  this  wunna 
dae,"  cries  John  Eunie. 

"  It'll  dae,  an*  its  deene,"  adds  she 
proudly. 


"  Oich  !  Oich  !  "  says  John. 

The  footman  winks  slyly  at  Kirsty 
Dean,  who,  though  in  deep  heart's  trouble, 
nearly  laughs  outright,  and  then  he  sits 
down  quietly  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
"  post." 

Robbie  has  at  length  covered  the  long 
miles  of  the  dreary  toll-road,  and  he  now 
enters,  footsore,  tired,  and  naturally  out  of 
temper  altogether.  Our  old  friend  has 
been  a  soldier  in  his  day,  but  he  has  never 
lost  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  born  Car- 
glener.  His  upper  man  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  head  which  he  carries  high  in  air  —  is 
a  mark  for  the  enterprising  photographer. 
Surely  nature  never  turned  out  from  her 
wonderful  human  manufactory  such  an- 
other piece  of  workmanship.  Hear  him 
talk  of  his  exploits  in  the  battle-field,  and 
his  wrinkled  features  will  look  so  seri- 
ously valorous  that  you  must  needs  laugh  ; 
see  him  dressed  in  the  old  summer  suit 
which  he  puts  on  when  he  digs  the  soil 
and  trims  the  flowers  in  his  well-kept  gar- 
den at  home,  and  he  will  look  as  shrewd 
as  Andrew  Fairservice,  and  more  respect- 
able ;  meet  him  in  the  "  auld  wuid,"  rigged 
out  in  a  tattered  old  coat  testifying  to 
many  patches,  and  you  will  dare  swear 
that  any  jury  would  convict  him  as  a 
poacher  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  looks, 
though  he  will  blandly  talk  about  being  in 
search  of  "brushwood;"  behold  him  in 
his  sleek  black  suit  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing on  the  way  to  God's  kirk,  and  an  angel 
might  mistake  him  for  a  saint.  And  the 
soul  of  the  man,  like  his  countenance  and 
his  garb,  responds  to  the  various  parts 
which  he  plays  in  the  parochial  life. 
When  his  heart  feels  martial  his  eye 
flashes  fire,  and  he  speaks  with  big  swell- 
ing words  that  alarm  the  peaceable  Car- 
glen mind.  But  in  his  garden  his  talk  is 
all  of  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs,  so  that 
you  would  think,  to  hear  him,  that  God 
made  the  world  imperfect  in  order  that 
man  might  perfect  it  by  turning  it  into  a 
garden  with  bright  flowers  and  shady 
walks.  "  An'  haith,  lads,"  he  will  say, 
"when  the  A'mighty  made  oor  great  for- 
bear in  his  ain  image  an'  supperscriptioa 
(j^V)  whaur  pat  he  him?  Ye  ken  yersels 
brawly.  Was  it  no  in  Eden?  An'  it  was 
a  real  naiterel  thing  for  him  tae  dae,  for 
it's  here  that  a  man  can  smell  the  sweet 
scent  o'  the  yerth  an'  live.  No  that  I 
liken  this  ane  tae  God's ;  the  Lord  for- 
bid," he  adds  reverently.  God  and  the 
minister  and  the  "  maister  "  are  Robbie's 
admitted  superiors  in  gardening  as  in 
other  things,  but  there  are  none  other  than 
they  and  the  queen  whom  he  serves.    But 
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when  Robbie  is  cross,  a  mere  glance  at 
him  shows  that  he  is  disgusted  with  prov- 
idence;  when  he  is  pleased,  his  wrinkled 
old  face  beams  so  jolly  that  young  folks 
laugh  at  it;  but  oh!  when  he  is  fu'  —  a 
circumstance  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
—  then  never  man  looked  so  preternatu- 
rally  sober  as  he.  Robbie  has  not  the 
"head"  of  our  great  luminary  Francie 
Kemp,  politician  and  man  of  peace  {i.e.^  of 
war),  but  in  other  respects  he  is  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  the  general  parish  character. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  "  post  "  is  out 
of  sorts  as  he  enters  this  evening.  He 
has  not  had  enough  of  the  dram  to  keep 
the  cold  out  of  his  vitals,  and  the  wind, 
thumping  away  at  him  as  he  jogged  along 
the  toll-road  with  the  big  bag  on  his  back, 
has  made  matters  worse. 

"  Ye're  late,  Robbie,"  says  John  valor- 
ously. 

"Wha's  late.-*"  cries  Robbie,  as  he 
throws  the  bag  without  ceremony  on  the 
mahogany  table. 

"'Deed,  yersel',"  replies  John. 

"An'  what  may  ^^  be,  John  Eunie  ?  " 
says  Robbie.  "  Man,  ye're  aye  late,"  he 
adds. 

"  Oich  !  Oich  !  "  says  John. 

"  It's  nae  Oich  !  Oich  !  "  continues  Rob- 
bie, with  a  thin  voice  that  resembles  the 
yelping  of  a  snappish  cur,  "it's  doom's 
truth.  Ye're  nae  a  man  at  a' ;  ye  hae 
played  second  fiddle  a'  ye're  life,  an',  lord, 
ye've  aye  been  ahint  time.  Ask  Eppie," 
says  he. 

"Aweel,"  pleads  John,  fairly  abashed, 
"  let's  hae  the  letters." 

"A'  in  guid  time,"  says  Robbie,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  his  own  master  ;  but 
he  now  takes  his  seat  on  the  (edge  of  the 
mahogany  table,  and  begins  to  assort  the 
letters.  John,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
superintends  this  process  as  well  as  a  man 
may  who  cannot  see  a  single  address,  so 
fast  does  auld  Robbie  maliciously  deal  out 
the  letters.  "An'  wha's  ahint  noo,  John, 
my  man,"  he  seems  to  be  saying  to  him- 
self. 

The  footman  at  length  obtains  the 
laird's  letters,  and  he  departs.  One  is 
handed  to  Kirsty  Dean.  Kirsty  breaks 
the  seal,  and  reads  the  letter  by  the  light 
of  the  blazing  peat  "  low."  Then,  says 
she,  speaking  apparently  into  the  middle 
of  the  big  fire,  "Jock's  lost,  as  sure  as 
death." 

"  A  death  I  "  cries  Eppie,  thirsting  for 
a  piece  of  news. 

"  Death  !  Wha'  spak  o'  death  ?  "  says 
the  lassie.  "  Gie's  back  that  letter !  "  adds 
she. 


^^  Gie  ye  the  letter  back,  girlP*  says 
John  Eunie;  "gie  a  letter  back!"  says 
Eppie;  and  "gie  a  letter  back!"  says 
the  "post,"  each  with  as  much  amaze- 
ment as  if  asked  to  sign  his  or  her  death- 
warrant. 

"  Ay  !  but  ye'll  de't,"  pleads  the  girl. 

"The  Lord  preserve  us,  queanie,  what 
postmaister  did  ever  gie  back  a  letter  ?  " 
cries  John  Eunie,  jumping  up  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  from  his  chair. 

Then  Kirsty  begins  to  cry,  and  she  tells 
her  story,  how  that  Jock  was  her  Joe,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  her  at  the  "  term  ;  " 
how  he  had  not  written  for  a  long,  long 
time  ;  how  j^^had  written  that  very  letter 
bidding  him  good-bye  forever,  and  telling 
him  certain  things  he  would  not  like  to  be 
told;  how  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  put  matters  all  right ;  and  how  she 
was  ruined  forever  if  the  letter  she  had 
just  posted  were  delivered  to  Jock. 

"  It's  a  sad  case,  vera,"  says  John,  "  but 
law's  law,  and  I  canna  help." 

So  Kirsty  Dean  renews  her  sobbing  and 
crying. 

Now  it  is  known  to  all  Carglen  that  the 
good  folks  who  dwell  in  it  are  blest  with 
a  local  and  special  providence  in  the  per- 
son of  Francie  Kemp.  Many  and  many 
a  time  has  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and 
enabled  us  to  retire  from  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  baffle  all  our  wits  and  press  hard, 
too  hard,  on  our  consciences.  Thanks  be 
to  heaven,  Francie  himself  now  walks  into 
the  kitchen. 

The  case  is  fully  stated. 

Francie  has  a  habit  of  magnifying  such 
dilemmas  as  the  present,  in  order,  as  Pete 
McQueben  once  profanely  said,  to  in- 
crease his  own  importance  in  unravelling 
them,  and  says  he  now,  "  Aweel,  an'  there's 
nae  hope." 

"Nane,"  cry  they  all. 

Kirsty,  whose  spirits  had  risen  when 
Francie  appeared,  now  breaks  down  again. 

"That's  tae  say,  freens,"  continues 
Francie,  as  he  finishes  the  lighting  of  his 
long  clay  pipe,  "there's  nae  hope  but  in 
me,  as  Wullie  said  whan  he  took  the  reins 
o'  the  gohvermint  oot  o'  the  ither  folks' 
hands.  It's  a  graand  thing,  freens,  tae 
ken  a'  aboot  the  law  an'  them  that  maks 
it.  Noo,  there's  the  laird,  he's  great  in 
the  law,  but  he's  only  a  Iyer  (lawyer),  for 
he's  nae  up  in  them  wha  mak  it,  but  there's 
some  in  Carglen  that  ken  a'  aboot  baith, 
an'  that  means  politeeks,  freens,  'deed 
does  it." 

"  Speak  yer  mind,  Francie,"  says  John. 

"Ye  daurna  return  it,  John,  wi'  a  clear 
conscience,"  declares  Francie  solemnly. 
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"  It's  clear  he  canna,  man,"  grunts  Rob- 
bie the  post,  who  is  still  in  bad  humor. 

"Gude  e'en  tae  ye,  Robbie,"  says 
Francie  magnanimously,  for  he  is  about 
to  triumph  in  the  sight  of  three  douce 
folks,  and  he  at  least  is  self-satisfied. 

Then  says  Francie  to  John  Eunie,  blow- 
ing away  the  smoke  that  curled  about  his 
head  :  "  There's  nae  hairm  in  lookin'  at 
the  address  upo'  the  letter." 

"  Nane  at  a',"  cries  John. 

They  all  gather  around  the  mahogany 
table  and  the  letter  is  produced,  John 
holding  it  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"  There  might  hae  been  a  mistak'  in  the 
address  ?  "  says  Francie. 

"  There  might,"  says  John. 

"Mair  nor  ane,"  adds  Francie. 

"  Mair  nor  ane,"  adds  John. 

"  A  guid  mony,"  says  Francie. 

"Ay !"  says  John. 

"Ye  allow  corrections?  "  adds  Francie. 

"  What  for  no  ?  "  says  John. 

"  Aweel,  lassie  !  "  cries  Francie  Kemp, 
at  length  rising  to  the  height  of  the  occa- 
sion, '•'' jest  put  the  mistaks  richt ;  jest  score 
oot  a*  these  wards  and  put  yer  ain  name 
an*  address  on  it,  an"*  the  ^ post ' '//  deleever 
it  taeyersel\  an''  nae  lawHl  be  broken^"* 

Then  Francie,  looking  as  meek  as  a 
man  can  in  such  an  honorable  case,  qui- 
etly sits  down  by  the  ingle  neuk  and  blows 
the  tobacco  smoke  up  the  chimney. 

"See  what  it  is  tae  hae  a  head  on  your 
shoothers  !  "  says  John  Eunie,  looking  at 
Francie  with  admiration. 

"Weel  an'  there,  noo,"  says  Eppie. 
Robbie  the  post  is  silent,  but  then  he  is 
cross  and  out  of  sorts. 

Kirsty  Dean,  now  looking  as  sweet  as  a 
daisy  in  the  green  fields,  does  as  she  is 
told,  John  still  retaining  the  letter  in  his 
possession.  Then  she  goes  up  to  Fran- 
cie, and  says  she :  "Ye  dear  auld  man,  let 
me  kiss  ye." 

"Ay,  iciss  me,"  says  Francie,  wiping  his 
lips,  "  but  dinna  say  *  auld.'  " 

''^You  dear  auld  man^^''  says  Kirsty  wil- 
fully, but  with  depth  of  gratitude  in  her 
eyes.  She  then  runs  away  home  know- 
ing that  next  morning  the  "  post "  will  de- 
liver that  letter  to  herself  as  he  passes 
down  the  toll-road. 

Robbie  has  gone  away  up  the  brae  to 
his  house  by  the  "auld  wuid;"  Francie 
to  his  home  in  the  glen  of  Rashes  ;  and 
John  and  Eppie  are  once  more  smoking 
by  the  fire. 

"  He's  a  terrible  clever  chield,  Francie," 
says  John. 

"  Real,"  admits  Eppie, 


Then  the  wife  adds :  "  I  thank  God  ye 
haena  his  head  !" 

"  Why,  woman  ?  "  cries  John. 
"  We'll  no  say,"  replies  Eppie. 

Alexander  Gordon. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  BROWNINGS. 

BY  MRS.   ANDREW  CROSSE. 

When  Wordsworth  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Robert  Browning  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  he  remarked  in  his  dry,  level  tone : 
"  Doubtless  they  will  speak  more  intelli- 
gibly to  each  other  than  they  have  yet 
done  to  the  public."  Wordsworth  was  an 
old  man  when  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
unlikely,  being  the  age  he  was,  to  accept 
any  new  message  of  poetic  inspiration, 
especially  if  conveyed  in  an  unaccustomed 
form.  Even  forty  years  earlier  Coleridge 
had  complained  that  Wordsworth  desired 
to  make  modern  poetry  sectarian,  with 
limitations  fixed  by  his  own  dogmatism. 
At  no  period  perhaps  of  his  life  would  he 
have  had  eyes  to  see  the  dawn  of  any  "  new 
morning  "  other  than  the  glow  which  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  had  brought  upon  eart4i, 
dispelling  by  their  natural  colors  the  cold 
and  rigid  forms  of  classicism  !  But  allow- 
ing for  a  certain  narrowness  of  vision  on 
the  part  of  Wordsworth,  in  saying  what 
he  did  of  the  want  of  intelligibility,  he 
but  echoed  public  opinion  regarding  the 
poetry  of  Browning  —  at  the  time. 

Miss  Mitford,  the  literary  gossip  of  the 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  in- 
timate friend  of  the  poetess  —  shares 
Wordsworth's  views  with  respect  to  the 
author  of  "  Paracelsus."  In  a  letter  to 
Charles  Boner  she  writes  :  — 

The  great  news  of  the  season  is  the  marriage 
of  my  beloved  friend  Elizabeth  Barrett  to 
Robert  Browning.  I  have  seen  him  once, 
only  many  years  ago.  He  is,  I  hear  from  all 
quarters,  a  man  of  immense  attainment  and 
great  conversational  power.  As  a  poet  I  think 
him  overrated.  .  .  .  Those  things  on  which  his 
reputation  rests,  **  Paracelsus  "  and  *'  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,"  are  to  me  as  so  many 
riddles. 

Miss  Mitford,  had  she  lived  on  to  the 
last  decade,  "  doubtless "  would  have 
joined  the  Browning  Society,  and  escaped 
all  danger  of  being  strangled  by  the 
Sphinx.  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
correspondent  she  writes  :  — 

I  at  Miss  Barrett's  wedding  I  Ah,  dearest 
Mr.  Boner,  it  was  a  runaway  match:  never 
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was  I  so  much  astonished.  He  prevailed  on 
her  to-  meet  him  at  church  with  only  the  two 
necessary  witnesses.  They  went  to  Paris. 
There  they  stayed  a  week.  Happening  to 
meet  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  joined  them  in 
their  journey  to  Pisa;  and  accordingly  they 
travelled  by  diligence,  by  railway,  by  Rhone 
boat  —  anyhow  —  to  Marseilles,  thence  took 
shipping  to  Leghorn,  and  then  settled  them- 
selves at  Pisa  for  six  months.  She  says  she 
is  very  happy.  God  grant  it  continue  1  I  felt 
just  exactly  as  if  ]  had  heard  that  Dr.  Cham- 
bers had  given  her  over  when  I  got  the  letter 
announcing  her  marriage,  and  found  that  she 
was  about  to  cross  to  France.  I  never  had 
an  idea  of  her  reaching  Pisa  alive.  She  took 
her  own  maid  and  her  [dog]  Flush.  I  saw 
Mr.  Browning  once.  Many  of  his  friends  and 
mine,  William  Harness,  John  Kenyon,  and 
Henry  Chorley,  speak  very  highly  of  him,  I 
suppose  he  is  an  accomplished  man,  and  if  he 
makes  his  angelic  wife  happy,  I  shall  of  course 
learn  to  like  him. 

As  we  know,  this  proved  one  of  the  hap- 
piest runaway  matches  on  record.  The 
Grotes  were  equally  happy,  but  then  they 
were  not  of  the  irritabile  genus  —  ah, 
there's  the  rub !  Poets,  and  such  as  are 
of  imagination  all  compact,  have  not  the 
reputation  of  making  good  husbands. 
Some  men  —  Carlyle  excepted  —  have  had 
patient,  Griselda-like  wives,  who  have 
borne  a  great  deal,  silently  and  in  pure 
self-effacement,  as  did  Tom  Moore's  wife. 
A  much  aggrieved  French  lady  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  in  excusing  her  husband, 
*''Mon  DieUi  que  les  gens  d"* esprit  sont 
bites  r' 

Wordsworth,  more  fortunate  than  Lan- 
dor,  Coleridge,  or  Byron,  wedded  and 
lived  happily  with  his  "  phantom  of  de- 
light." De  Quincey  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion "that  neither  Coleridge  nor  Byron 
could  have  failed  to  quarrel  with  «/yr  wife, 
though  a  Pandora  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  bless  him."  Probably  Miss  Barrett's 
family  took  an  adverse  view  of  any  poet- 
husband,  when  they  opposed  her  marriage 
with  Browning ;  and  something  of  fear  and 
doubt  may  reasonably  have  clouded  the 
hopes  of  her  best  friends,  for  was  she  not 
also  a  poet?  It  was  indeed  doubling  the 
risks  and  chances  of  life's  welfare  for  poet 
to  wed  with  poet ;  it  was  tempting  the 
very  gods  by  trying  thus  to  win  a  bliss 
unknown  to  mortals ;  yet  the  story  of 
this  rare  union  remains  a  golden-lettered 
legend,  good  for  all  time  ! 

In  practical  seriousness,  the  risks  in- 
curred were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  when 
Browning  "indulged  the  one  dramatic 
impulse  of  his  life,"  and  snatched  his 
gifted  bride  from  the  arms  of  death.  Nor 
is  the  expression  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 


Death  was  very  near  the  languid  sufferer, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  her  "  sofa  and 
silence  "  from  girlhood,  till  now,  when  in 
her  thirty-eighth  year  she  was  destined  by 
Heaven's  beneficence  to  feel  the  trans- 
forming power  of  —  love.  In  her  own 
exquisite  verse  she  tells  the  crowning  inci- 
dent of  her  story  :  — 

I  saw  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.      Straightway  I  was 

'ware, 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and   drew  me  backward  by  the 

hair, 
And  a  voice  said,  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, 
"  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  ?  '*     *'  Death !  '* 

I  said.     But  there, 
The  silver  answer  rang,  "  Not  Death,  but 

Love!  " 


In  writing  of  the  marriage  to  her  fre- 
quent correspondent,  Mr.  Home,  Mrs. 
Browning  says :  "  Our  plans  were  made 
up  at  last  in  the  utmost  haste  and  agita- 
tion—  precipitated  beyond  all  intention." 
Well,  indeed,  that  they  did  precipitate 
matters,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  her 
life  would  have  been  the  forfeit,  had  she 
submitted  much  longer  to  the  virtual  im- 
prisonment to  her  "  sofa  and  silence  "  in 
a  "darkened  room."  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  the  poor  invalid  should 
have  been  condemned  to  a  darkened  room, 
we  know  not;  the  very  flowers  in  their 
instinct  seek  the  light  —  the  light  so  neces- 
sary to  all  created  things,  except  the  blind- 
made  Proteus  of  the  under-world. 

From  Mr.  Kenyon  —  her  cousin  and  our 
friend  —  I  heard  many  interesting  partic- 
ulars of  those  "sweet  sad  years  "  which 
this  remarkable  woman  passed  in  deep 
seclusion.  "  I  live  in  London,  to  be  sure," 
she  writes,  "  but  except  for  the  glory  of 
it,  I  might  live  in  a  desert  —  so  profound 
is  my  solitude."  Kenyon  was  one  of  the 
few  who  were  admitted  to  see  Elizabeth 
Barrett ;  and  we,  who  knew  "  good  joyous 
Kenyon,"  were  well  aware  what  light  and 
leading,  what  fresh  air  from  the  outer 
world,  what  flashes  from  the  flint  and  steel 
of  daily  talk,  he  must  have  brought  to  that 
gloomy  chamber,  which  "did  not  even 
look  into  the  street."  When  the  invalid 
lost  her  voice — as  she  did  sometimes  — 
then,  as  she  says  herself,  Kenyon  would 
give  her  a  monodrama  "  talk  for  an  hour 
as  he  can  talk,  while  the  audience  could 
only  clap  her  hands,  or  shake  her  head  for 
yea  or  nay."  It  was  Kenyon  who  placed 
in  her  hands  all  the  new  books  that  were 
best  worth  reading  —  Browning's   poems 
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among  others.  The  poet's  recent  volume, 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  was  dedicated 
to  Kenyou.  These  poems  are  now  dis- 
persed, according  to  that  arbitrary  fashion 
of  classification  which  so  sadly  interferes 
with  the  higher  interest  of  tracing  in  order 
of  time  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
writer's  ideas  and  convictions. 

While  knowing  him  as  yet  only  by  his 
writings,  Miss  Barrett  found  in  Browning 
no  "  hard  riddles,"  like  dear  Miss  Mitford 
in  her  superficial  literary  criticism  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  "  full  faith  in  him  as 
poet  and  prophet,"  adding  significantly, 
"  he  is  a  poet  for  posterity."  She  herself, 
inspired  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  had  just  then 
written  a  noble  poem,  which  had  no  need 
to  wait  upon  the  grudging  verdict  of  pos- 
terity :  for  it  touched  to  the  quick  the  con- 
science of  her  contemporaries ;  and  as 
long  as  the  weakness  of  the  poor  and  in- 
jured little  ones,  with  their  burden  of  toil 
and  sorrow,  appeal  for  protection,  so  long 
will  her  "  Cry  of  the  Children  "  find  a  re- 
sponse in  the  human  heart.  Our  poetess 
is  always  at  her  best  when  dealing  with 
the  tangible  facts  of  life,  rather  than  with 
imagined  vice  or  virtue.  This  reminds 
tone  of  Croker's  remark,  where  he  says, 
'•''History^  I  fear,  deals  in  fiction;  but 
good  poetry  is  concerned  only  with  real- 
ities either  of  visible  or  moral  nature." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  character- 
istic letter  of  Miss  Barrett's;  written  in 
1842,  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her  life  in 
those  days,  and  is  a  fair  example  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  her  prose  style.  She 
writes :  — 

My  Dearest  Annie,  —  I  have  deferred, 
more  days  than  I  at  first  intended,  thanking 
you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  satisfactory,  and 
therefore  most  welcome,  account  of  your 
health  and  position  at  Taunton.  But  how 
long  do  you  remain  there  ?  Are  you  so  pleased 
with  your  castle  as  to  live  there  happily  all 
the  days  of  your  life,  or  do  you  mean  some 
time  to  cross  the  drawbridge  and  come  to 
London  ?  Your  question  to  Henrietta  about 
pretty  bonnets  leads  me  to  hope  that  we  shall 

see  you  again,  and  that  Mr.  (the  lady's 

husband)  has  not  checkmated  you  by  castleing 
his  queen  for  ever  and  ever.  My  sonnet  to 
Wordsworth  —  which  is  in  fact,  as  you  will 
see,  a  sonnet  on  a  picture  of  Wordsworth  —  I 
enclose  under  this  cover,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  was  scarcely  worth  so  much  waiting 
for.  Arabel  put  off  attending  to  your  request, 
but  did  not  mean  to  neglect  it  altogether. 
The  sonnet  was  occasioned  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Haydon,  the  artist,  who  sent  the  picture 
to  me,  and  who  afterwards,  without  consulting 
me,  sent  the  sonnet  to  the  poet,  the  result  of 
the  whole  being  that  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
me  very  kindly  with  his  own  hand. 
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The  "Mr.  Cornwall  Barry  Wilson"  is  not 
as  1  fancy  you  fancy,  Barry  Cornwall  the  poet, 
but  simply  a  Mr.  Cornwall  Baron  Wilson  and 
the  very 'undistinguished  husband  of  Mrs. 
Cornwall  Baron  Wilson,  who  edits  the  Belle 
Assemblies  and  writes  diluted  verses  and  watery 
novels.  I  say  an  '*  undistinguished  husband," 
because  I  never  heard  of  his  being  remarkable 
for  anything  in  the  world  except  for  husband- 
ship  of  the  authoress.  Inquire  if  I  am  not 
right.  Barry  Cornwall's  real  name  is  Procter. 
.  .  .  Dear  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  writing  a  good 
deal  to  me  lately,  and  we  have  been  quarrelling 
fiercely  about  Wordsworth ;  and  I  am  pleased 
through  all  the  quarrelling  to  see  him  armed 
with  his  old  iron  and  energy,  exactly  as  of 
yore.  Thanks  for  inquiring  about  me :  I  am 
very  essentially  better,  certainly  must  be,  for 
within  these  last  ten  weeks  the  spitting  of 
blood  has  quite  stopped  for  the  first  time  since 
I  broke  the  vessel,  and  it  may  be  the  Divine 
will  to  restore  me.  The  weather  serves  me, 
and  is  so  unseasonably  and  delightfully  mild, 
that  a  fire  has  been  a  mere  superfluity,  and 
indeed  to-day  and  yesterday  I  have  had  my 
fire  put  out,  and  sate  more  pleasantly  without 
any — this  day  being  the  ist  of  December. 

The  sonnet  referred  to  is  now  before 
me,  copied  out  in  her  delicate  neat  hand- 
writing on  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper  yel- 
low with  age,  and  is  signed  Elizabeth 
Barrett  B.  The  lines,  though  probably 
not  unfamiliar,  may  be  recalled  to  the 
reader's  recollection  :  — 

Wordsworth  upon  Helvellyn !     Let  the  cloud 
Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind, 
Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 
The  lowland  valleys  floating  up  to  crowd 
The  sense  with  beauty  —  He  with  forehead 

bowed 
And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 
Before  the  sovran  thoughts  of  his  own  mind, 
And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud, 
Takes  here  his  rightful  place  as  poet-priest 
By  the  high  altar,  singing  prayer  and  prayer 
To  the  yet  higher  Heav'ns.     A  vision  free 
And  noble,  Haydon  hath  thine  art  releast. 
No  portrait  this  with  academic  air  — 
This  is  the  poet  and  his  poetry. 

Sara  Coleridge,  who  was  no  mean  critic, 
took  exception  to  what  she  calls  the 
"bodily  organism"  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry.  "  In  many  passages,"  she  says, 
"the  expressions  are  very  faulty,  the  im- 
ages forced  and  untrue,  the  situations 
unnatural  and  unpleasant ;  whereas  poetry 
should  carry  with  it  an  influence  and  im- 
pression of  delightfulness."  The  genre 
of  a  writer  is  made  up  of  defects  as  well 
as  beauties,  or,  as  Buffon  puts  it,  "  le  style 
est  Vhotnme  mime.''''  Even  against  the 
canons  of  good  taste,  the  style  remains 
as  something  inherent  to  every  original 
mind  ;    it  is  like  the  wart  on  Cromwell's 
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face,  it  is  there,  but  you  must  be  a  poor 
creature,  indeed,  if  you  can  see  nothing 
else  but  the  wart  on  the  Lord  Protector's 
face.  Miss  Cobbe's  only  recorded  criti- 
cism on  Robert  Browning's  poems  is,  that 
"to  read  them  is  like  riding  in  a  hansom 
cab  with  a  lame  horse  over  a  rough  road." 
The  road  is  rough  and  the  horse  may  be 
lame,  but  there  is  a  glorious  landscape 
beyond  the  hedge,  if  you  are  tall  enough 
to  look  over,  or  can  find  courage  to  grasp 
the  blackthorn  and  gain  a  standpoint  for 
the  view. 

In  her  "Handbook  to  Browning's 
Works,"  Mrs.  Orr  mentions  the  fact  that, 
as  a  young  man,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
suggestive  criticism.  He  made  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  "  verbosity "  which  John 
Stirling  complained  of  in  "  Paracelsus," 
and  gave  also  some  weight  to  the  reminder 
of  Caroline  Fox,  that  Wordsworth  some- 
times took  a  fortnight  in  discovering  a 
single  word  that  was  the  one  fit  for  his 
sonnets.  As  the  result.  Browning  "con- 
tented himself  with  two  words  where  he 
would  rather  have  used  ten ;  "  and,  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Orr,  "the  harsh  and  involved 
passages  in  '  Sordello,'  which  add  so  much 
to  the  remoteness  of  its  thought,  were  the 
first  consequences  of  this  lesson,  .  .  .  The 
dread  of  being  diffuse  rooted  itself  in  his 
mind." 

Miss  Barrett  met  adverse  criticism  in  a 
different  spirit;  there  was  a  fine  vein  of 
obstinacy  in  her  character.  In  reply  to 
her  friend  Home,  who  had  objected  to  her 
rhymes,  she  says  with  great  insistence 
that  her  rhymes  are  meantfor  rhymes,  and 
that  she  has  chosen  them  and  selected 
them  on  principle  with  a  determinate  ob- 
ject. About  this  time  Kenyon,  who  had 
been  guilty  some  years  before  of  a  volume 
of  poetry,  had  made  a  graceful  paraphrase 
of  Schiller's  "  Gods  of  Greece,"  which,  as 
he  himself  modestly  said,  was  glorified  in 
calling  forth  Miss  Barrett's  "noble  lyric" 
of  "  The  Dead  Pan."  This  last  was  shown 
to  Browning  in  manuscript  before  the 
future  lovers  were  acquainted.  The  poet 
wrote  to  Kenyon  a  note  on  the  subject, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  send  to  his 
cousin.  In  great  triumph  Miss  Barrett 
quotes  this  letter  of  Browning's  as  a  refu- 
tation of  the  objections  raised  by  Home. 
She  says:  "The  note  was  sent  as  likely 
to  please  me,  and  pleased  me  so  much 
.  .  .  and  not  the  least  from  the  beauty  of 
the  figure  used  to  illustrate  my  rhymatol- 
ogy<,  that  I  begged  to  keep  it." 

When  Kenyon,  who  knew  already  that 
they  were  kindred  souls,  introduced 
Browning  to  his  cousin,  he  had  something 


to  say  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet;  he 
had  been  intimate  with  him  for  some  years. 
Recalling  the  impression  I  received  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  Kenyon's 
set  —  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  a  set  — 
for  he  knew  everybody  —  I  should  say  that 
Browning  was  considered  stronger  than  his 
writings.  "  He  talks  so  well  and  so  forci- 
bly, pity  he's  so  obscure  in  his  poetry,"  was 
the  occasional  remark.  Landor  used  to 
say  :  "  Give  me  ten  accomplished  men  for 
readers,  and  I  am  content."  Browning, 
without  doubt,  had  found  his  "ten,"  but  a 
great  many  others,  who  were  not  impelled 
by  any  vogue  to  read  his  poetry,  judged 
him  by  another  standard,  and  voted  him 
one  of  the  best  talkers  among  guests  whom 
Kenyon  and  Harness  knew  so  well  how  to 
select  —  as  guests  should  be  selected  for 
sympathy  of  character  and  for  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  taste  of  the  day  —  just  be- 
fore the  first  International  Exhibition  — 
was  not  eminently  poetical ;  perhaps  we 
talked  too  much  .of  science  and  technical 
arts.  The  den  trovato  story  of  the  pub- 
lisher's answer  to  the  "person  from  Por- 
lock,"  or  elsewhere,  who  desired  to  sell 
his  volume  of  verse  for  a  good  round  sum, 
and  see  himself  famous,  may  be  recalled  ; 
the  man  of  business  in  rejecting  the  oblig- 
ing offer  of  the  unknown,  observed : 
"  There  is  no  market  for  poetry  at  present  ; 
if  Shakespeare  were  alive,  he  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  ;  indeed,  I 
will  go  further — if  Prince  Albert  himself 
were  to  offer  a  volume  of  poems,  it  would 
probably  be  declined." 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Tennyson  had 
risen  high  above  the  horizon,  but  I  recol- 
lect being  present  at  a  dinner-party,  when 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  some  of  his  set  loudly 
applauded  the  reading  of  a  parody  in  man- 
uscript, the  point  of  which  was  unsparing 
ridicule  of  the  so-called  "  Carpet  Knight 
Dandyism  "  of  the  new  laureate. 

Landor  had  noted  the  decline  in  poetic 
feeling,  in  his  lines  to  "Andrew  Crosse," 
where  he  says  :  — 

Southey,  the  pure  of  soul,  is  mute  I 
Hoarse  whistles  Wordsworth's  watery  flute. 

Nor  longer  do  the  girls  for  Moore 
Jilt  Horace  as  they  did  before. 


Others  there  are  whose  future  day 
No  slender  glories  shall  display ; 
But  you  would  think  me  worse  than  tame 
To  find  me  stringing  name  on  name. 

Now  chiefly  female  voices  rise 

(And  sweet  are  they)  to  cheer  our  skies. 

Age  could   not  wither  Lander's  poetic 
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fervor  or  stay  his  readiness  to  receive  the 
newly  moulded  thoughts  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration ;  he  was  amongst  the  earliest  of 
Robert  Browning's  admirers,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  of  his  wife  also  —  before 
she  was  his  wife.  He  was  thinking  of 
her  when  he  spoke  of  the  "female  voices." 
The  feeling  of  admiration  was  intensified 
when,  later  on,  "Aurora  Leigh  "  was  pub- 
lished. He  wrote  to  Forster  :  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  any  one  in  this  age  was  capable 
of  so  much  poetry.  I  am  half  drunk  with 
it." 

It  was  from  Landor,  as  well  as  from 
Kenyon,  that  we  were  continually  hearing 
the  praises  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  her 
works.  At  that  time  she  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  think  to  others,  a  more  interesting 
personage  in  quality  of  her  genius  than 
her  husband,  to  whose  writings,  as  she 
herself  says,  nobody  in  England  pretends 
to  do  justice,  except  "  a  small  knot  of  pre- 
Raffaelite  men." 

It  was,  then,  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
of   pleasurable  anticipation    I  learnt  that 
we  were  bidden  specially  to  meet  "  Mrs. 
Browning  at  dinner"  at  Mr.  Kenyon's,    It 
was  during  their  visit  to  London  in  1851, 
but  on  this  particular  evening  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, for  some  reason   or  other,  was  not 
present.    I  think  the  g^iests  only  numbered 
fourteen  —  Mr.  Kenyon  disliked  a  crowded 
dinner-table  ;  Mrs.  Browning  was  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  and,  with  his  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  our  host  introduced  every  one 
to  her,  for  those  present  were  nearly  all 
strangers  to  the  poetess.     How  rarely  the 
personality  of  a  favorite  author  fulfils  ex- 
pectation !     Mrs.  Browning's  face  was  not 
the   one    I    had   pictured   to  myself.     In 
reality,  at  least  to  my  finding,  she  had  a 
distinctly  hard-featured,   non-sympathetic 
aspect;  the  brow  was  a  noble  soul-case, 
and  the  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrating, 
but  the  mouth  was  hard  and  immobile  for 
any  play  of  expression,  while  the  lower 
jaw  showed  something  of  the  strength  of 
obstinacy.     She   wore  her    hair   in   long 
ringlets,    which,   falling  very  much  over 
her  face,  when  seen  in  profile,  suggested 
the    unpleasing    idea    of     blinkers,    that 
harshly  cut  across  the  graceful  curves  of 
brow  and  cheek.     It  was  this  style  of  ar- 
ranging  her   dark   hair   that   made    Mrs. 
Browning  look,  not  old-fashioned,  for  that 
would   have  given  a  touch  of  sentiment, 
but  strangely   out  of  the   fashion.     Her 
slight,  pretty  figure  was  rather  disguised 
than  set  off  by  garments  that  fell  lopping 
round  her ;  but,  thank  Heaven  I  she  was 
entirely  and  utterly  free  from  the  bad  taste 
of  the  self-styled  clever  women,  who  ac- 


knowledge themselves  to  be  failures,  as 
women,  by  aping  a  masculine  style  of 
dress  and  address. 

In  conversation  Mrs.  Browning  seemed 
reserved,  with  a  certain  proud  aloofness 
of  manner;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
listening  reticence  in  her  attitude  that  did 
not  help  the  playful  tossing  to  and  fro  of 
talk.  Occasionally  she  flung  her  remarks- 
into  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  and  such 
remarks  were  weighed,  measured,  and  full 
of  sense  and  purpose.  It  was  evident  thaf 
Mrs.  Browning  had  not  thrown  ofiE  the 
habit,  acquired  in  the  years  of  silence  in 
her  darkened  chamber,  of  conversing,  in  a 
one-sided  way,  with  the  best  books,  which 
is  vastly  different  from  conversing  with 
the  best  men.  "  Good  talk  "  has  an  un- 
expressed mutual  understanding  —  has  a 
kindling  reserve  of  hidden  sympathy,  a 
magnetism  as  powerful  as  the  earth  cur- 
rents, and,  moreover,  in  the  free  play  of 
thought  from  lips  that  smile  and  brows 
that  frown  there  is  an  equipoise  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  of  serious  fact  and  sparkling 
triviality,  an  effervescence  of  nascent  wit 
that  can  never  get  itself  written  down  ! 

I  remember  speaking  with  Crabb  Rob- 
inson about  Mrs.  Browning;  he  partly 
agreed  with  me,  but  not  entirely.  He  was 
not  so  disappointed  as  I  was  with  her  re- 
serve in  conversation  ;  being  a  great  talker 
himself,  he  specially  valued  the  gift  of 
silence  in  others.  He  found  the  poetess 
very  interesting  and  pleasing,  and  com- 
mended her  for  "  taking  no  opportunity  of 
display,  and  apparently  having  no  desire." 
During  this  memorable  Exhibition  year 
Miss  Mitford  came  up  to  town  to  meet  her 
dear  friend  Mrs.  Browning,  and  found  it 
very  surprising  to  see  her  with  a  little  boy 
of  her  own,  and  walking  about  like  other 
people.  In  his  proud  joy  at  her  improved 
health,  Mrs.  Browning  thought  her  hus- 
band.talked  too  much  on  the  subject,  and 
she  laughingly  said  to  him  :  "  You  needn't 
talk  so  much  to  people  of  how  your  wife 
walked  here  with  you  and  there  with  you, 
as  if  a  wife  with  a  pair  of  feet  was  a  mira* 
cle  of  nature." 

In  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  interesting 
"  Life  of  Robert  Browning,"  she  has  given 
some  extracts  —  would  that  there  were 
more!  —  from  his  wife's  letters.  They 
are  delightful  in  their  spontaneity,  and 
those  to  Miss  Mitford  supply  some  records 
of  their  life  in  Italy,  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  their  home.  In  a  letter  written  soon 
after  her  marriage,  she  says,  in  speaking 
of  her  husband  :  — 

The  intellect  is  so  little  in  comparison  to 
all  the  rest — to  the  womanly  tenderness,  the 
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inexhaustible  goodness,  the  high  and  noble 
aspiration  of  every  hour.  Temper,  spirits, 
manners  —  there  is  not  a  flaw  anywhere.  .  .  . 
Robert  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Balzac  .  .  .  but 
in  a  general  way  he  does  not  appreciate  our 
French  people  quite  with  my  warmth.  He 
takes  too  high  a  standard. 

The  infatuation  displayed  by  her  corre- 
spondent Miss  Mitford,  and  by  Mrs. 
Browning  herself,  for  the  French  and 
Louis  Napoleon  —  if  history  forgive  the 
bracketing  —  was  very  curious  indeed, 
and  shows  a  twist  in  the  judgment  of  the 
female  politicians.  Miss  Mitford,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Charles  Boner,  dated  1852,  writes  :  — 

Is  not  Louis  Napoleon  a  fine  fellow  ?  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Browning  (who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time) 
says  that  the  courage  and  activity  shown  in 
the  coup  d'itat  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Paris  was  with  him  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
She  tells  some  capital  stories  of  Emile  de 
Girardin,  and  says  that  the  prince  says  of  him- 
self that  his  life  will  have  four  phases :  one 
all  rashness  and  imprudence  necessary  to 
make  his  name  known,  and  to  make  his  own 
faults  known  to  himself ;  the  next,  to  the  com- 
bat with,  and  triumph  over,  anarchy;  the 
third,  the  consolidation  of  France  and  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe;  the  last,  un  coup  de pisiolet. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Louis  Napo- 
leon nor  his  uncle  should  have  had  a  dra- 
matic ending,  but  "just  have  died  in  the 
usual  way  of  disease  and  doctors,"  as 
Allan  Cunningham  said  the  two  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  died,  and  not,  as  it 
was  rumored,  of  broken  hearts  for  love  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had  jilted 
them  both. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  home  life  of  the 
Brownings  in  Italy,  as  recorded  in  her  let- 
ters —  and  no  one  can  speak  with  so  much 
assurance  of  their  happiness  as  herself  ; 
she  writes  from  Rome  :  — 

Think  what  we  have  done  since  I  last  wrote 
to  you.  Taken  two  houses,  that  is,  two 
apartments,  each  for  six  months,  presigning 
the  contract.  You  will  set  it  down  to  excel- 
lent poet's  work  in  the  way  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, but  the  fault  was  altogether  mine  as 
usual.  My  husband,  to  please  me,  took  rooms 
which  I  could  not  be  pleased  with  three  days 
through  the  absence  of  sunshine  and  warmth. 
...  So  away  we  came  to  the  blaze  of  the  sun 
in  the  Piazza  Pitti ;  .  .  .  I  with  my  remorse, 
and  poor  Robert  without  a  single  reproach. 
Any  other  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
would  have  stamped  and  sworn  a  little  for  the 
mere  relief  of  the  thing  —  but  as  to  his  being 
angry  with  me  for  any  cause,  except  not  eating 
enough  dinner,  the  said  sun  would  turn  the 
wrong  way  first. 

Mrs.  Kemble,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them    in    Rome,    remarked    that    "  Mr. 


Browning  was  the  only  man  she  bad  ever 
known  who  behaved  like  a  Christian  to 
his  wife." 

Well  mated  as  they  were,  the  poet  and 
his  wife  had,  after  all,  to  endure  the  com- 
mon lot  of  poor  human  nature.  With 
limited  means,  it  was  vexing  to  select  an 
apartment  and  then  "  pay  away  heaps  of 
guineas  "  to  leave  it  because  the  windows 
did  not  look  due  south.  The  soul-cure  of 
happiness  had  done  wonders  for  Mrs. 
Browning,  but  her  bodily  ailments  were 
too  deep-seated  for  perfect  restoration,  and 
in  the  winters  she  fell  back  "  to  the  home- 
bound  conditions  of  earlier  years."  In 
the  biography  of  Robert  Browning  there 
is  a  passage  of  deep  significance,  a  homily 
in  itself,  where  Mrs.  Orr  remarks  :  — 

The  deep  heart-love,  the  many-sided  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  preserved  their  union  in 
rare  beauty  to  the  end.  But  to  say  that  it 
thus  maintained  itself  as  if  by  magic,  without 
effort  of  self-sacrifice  on  his  part  or  of  resigna- 
tion on  hers,  would  be  as  unjust  to  the  noble 
qualities  of  both,  as  it  would  be  false  to  assert 
that  its  compensating  happiness  had  ever 
failed  them. 

In  1852  the  Brownings  were  again  in 
London,  and  often  at  Kenyon's,  where  we 
occasionally  met  them  :  *'  Kenyon  the 
magnificent,"  as  Browning  said  he  de- 
served to  be  called,  "  for  his  lavish  hospi- 
tality and  large-hearted  benevolence."  I 
must  dissent,  however,  from  the  words 
"lavish  hospitality;  "  the  great  charm  of 
Kenyon's  table  was  the  absence  of  display 
and  superfluity,  while  everything  was  of 
the  best  and  in  the  best  taste.  Nearly 
every  American  of  distinction  who  visited 
London  was  to  be  met  at  one  time  or 
another  at  Kenyon's  parties ;  they,  I 
perceived,  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
Robert  Browning.  His  wife,  while  com- 
plaining of  the  "blindness,  deafness,  and 
stupidity  of  the  English  public  "  towards 
him,  was  justified  in  saying  that  "in 
America  he  is  a  power,  a  writer,  a  poet  — 
he  is  read,  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people." 

Amongst  those  of  her  husband's  poems 
which  "lived"  specially  in  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's heart,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
one  of  her  favorites  was  the  poem,  not 
generally  very  popular,  called  "  Apparent 
Failure."  The  lines  are  very  character- 
istic of  the  writer.  He  describes  himself 
as  passing  from  a  gay  fete  at  the  Tuileries, 
to  saunter  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  when 
chance  impelled  him  to  enter  the  morgue. 
The  terrible  realism  of  the  scene  holds 
the  reader  reluctant,  yet  spell-bound  —  it 
is  branded  on  the  memory  ;  but  the  heavy 
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weight  of  despair  is  lifted  by  the  poet's 
sympathetic  reverence  for  the  "  God- 
made  "  men  lying  so  low  in  death.  Be- 
lieving in  the  "wide  compass,"  of  which 
life,  as  we  call  it,  is  but  a  segment,  he 
suffers  a  ray  of  divine  hope  to  fall  upon 
the  great  mystery  of  evil.  In  his  quality 
of  mercy  Browning  is  without  stint,  his 
humanity  is  never  at  fault;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  author  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  " 
appears  to  me  to  lack  somewhat  this  noble 
charity,  her  womanly  nature  leads  her  to 
hate  the  sinner,  and  to  scold  him  over- 
much. This  jarring  note,  together  with 
the  intrusion  of  some  coarseness,  which 
surely  is  not  strength,  occurs  at  times  in 
the  book,  which  has  many  fine  passages 
and  many  longueurs. 

Those  are  good  lines  in  which  she 
says :  — 

There's  not  a  crime 
But  takes  its  proper  change  out  still  in  crime, 
If  once  rung  on  the  counter  of  this  world ; 
Let  sinners  look  to  it. 

Mrs.  Browning's  impatient  scorn  of  all 
narrowness  is  apt  to  be  in  itself  narrow. 
Virtues  not  of  her  choice  are  for  mere 
'*  frigid  use  of  life."  The  character  of  the 
"Aunt"  in  her  novel  in  verse  is  drawn 
with  clever,  unsparing  irony,  but  without 
sympathy  for  the  righteousness  of  any 
nature  other  than  her  own.  Of  the  "  Lady 
Bountiful  "  she  says  :  — 

She  had  lived,  we'll  say, 
A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life, 
A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all. 

The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gifts 
Of  knitting  stockings,  stitching  petticoats, 
Because  we  are  of  one  flesh  after  all, 
And  need  one  flannel  (with  a  proper  sense 
Of  difference  in  the  quality). 

Now  the  gifted  Aurora,  so  the  story 
goes,  has  no  sort  of  patience  with  all  these 
book-club  charities  ;  she  sees  another  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  gifts  ;  she  will  reform 
the  world  with  art  —  with  "rhythmic 
thought,"  —  good  ;  she  has  her  talent;  by 
all  means  let  her  use  it,  and  g'lve  us  per- 
chance "a  heavenward  lift;"  but  when 
poor  Tom's  a-cold,  the  flannel  is  the  thing. 

The  first  part,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting part,  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  may  be 
taken  as  autobiographical.  The  mental 
development  of  the  poet's  own  nature  is 
admirably  described.  She  lived  in  a  world 
of  books,  and  read,  not  calculating  profits 
of  so  much  help  by  so  much  reading,  but 
plunged 
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into  a  book's  pro- 


Soul-forward,   headlong 

found, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth. 

Then  there  came  to  Aurora,  as  to  every 
one  of  us  who  seeks  for  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  some  hard  swim- 
ming through  the  deeps.     She  says  :  — 

I  lost  breath  in  my  soul  sometimes. 
And  cried,    "  God  save   me  if    there's  any 

God;  " 
But    even  so,   God    saved   me ;    and    being 

dashed 
From  error  on  to  error,  every  turn 
Still  brought  me  nearer  to  the  central  truth. 

The  last  pages  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  were 
written  under  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Ken- 
yon's  roof,  a  fact  Mrs.  Browning  mentions 
in  dedicating  the  volume  to  him.  She 
says  :  "  I  venture  to  leave  in  your  hands 
this  book,  the  most  mature  of  my  works, 
and  the  one  into  which  my  highest  con- 
victions upon  life  and  art  have  entered." 

Kenyon  had  lent  his  house  to  the 
Brownings,  he  being  away  ill  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  I  had  at  this  time,  in  the  autumn 
of  1856,  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Browning,  when  circum- 
stances led  us  to  speak  on  personal  and 
intimate  subjects.  Our  conversation  re- 
ferred to  certain  matters  interesting  to 
Mr.  Kenyon,  and  about  which  he  desired 
to  be  informed.  Mrs.  Browning's  plans 
were  to  join  him  later  on  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  she  did  so,  but  her  visit  was 
very  brief,  for  our  poor  friend  had  become 
seriously  ill.  The  "apostle  of  cheerful- 
ness," as  we  called  him,  amongst  us,  was 
never  to  return  to  Devonshire  Place,  and 
never  more  to  gather  around  him  the  "old 
familiar  faces  "  as  of  yore. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  received  a  copy  of 
"  Aurora  Leigh  ;  "  on  the  title-page,  in  the 
author's  own  hand,  was  written,  "From 
Mr.  Kenyon."  He,  the  warm-hearted  and 
most  generous  of  friends,  died  within  a 
fortnight. 

It  was  after  the  publication  of  her  book, 
her  greatest  success,  according  to  the  con- 
temporary verdict,  and  after  her  return  to 
Florence,  that  Mrs.  Browning,  to  her  hus- 
band's intense  disgust,  took  up  violently 
with  the  so-called  "  spiritualism  "  rampant 
at  the  time.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  this  teasing  subject  was  the  only  oc- 
casion of  real  difference  between  them  in 
their  sixteen  years  of  married  life.  Mrs. 
Browning's  imagination  was  stronger  than  * 
her  judgment ;  this  must  be  allowed.  To 
her  then  the  mysticism  that  promised  new 
revelations  to  a  soul  desiring  the  evidence 
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of  things  not  seen,  had  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion ;  while  to  the  more  masculine  intellect 
of  her  husband,  the  alleged  "  manifesta- 
tions "  were  nothing  but  a  "  hateful  form 
of  foolery." 

Mrs.  Orr's  remarks  in  her  biography  of 
the  poet  sums  up  all  that  need  perhaps  be 
said  on  the  subject :  — 

They  might  agree  to  differ  as  to  the  abstract 
merits  of  spiritualism ;  but  Mr.  Browning 
could  not  resign  himself  to  his  wife's  trustful 
attitude  towards  some  of  the  individuals  who  at 
that  moment  represented  it.  .  .  .  He  chafed 
against  the  public  association  of  her  name 
with  theirs.  Both  his  love  for,  and  his  pride 
in,  her  resented  it. 

That  Mr.  Browning's  "  love  for  and 
pride  in  "  his  wife  remained  in  its  strength 
to  the  evening  of  his  days,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  his  uncontrolled  expression  of 
resentment  at  a  slight  to  her  memory  in 
a  letter,  published  recently,  but  written 
thoughtlessly  by  a  hand  dead,  thirty  years 
before,  when  the  news  reached  England 
that  the  gifted  author  of  "  Aurora  Leigh  " 
had  passed  away.  Mrs.  Browning  died  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  at  Florence,  where 
she  was  "lamented  with  extraordinary 
demonstrations."  "The  Italians  under- 
stood her  by  an  instinct,"  writes  her 
husband  in  a  letter  describing  the  circum- 
stances of  her  death,  which,  like  her  own 
last  uttered  word,  was  "  beautiful."  Did 
she  so  speak  of  the  human  love  that  had 
made  her  life  "beautiful,"  or  was  that 
word  so  emphatic  and  spiritual  —  a  sign 
that  her  poet-soul  beheld  already  the  lift- 
ing of  the  veil? 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  belongs  to 
Robert  Browning's  "Life,"  and  must  not 
be  irreverently  read  elsewhere;  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  almost  unique  in  its  simple 
pathos,  in  its  depth  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, and  is  distinctive  for  the  manly  ex- 
pression of  the  writer's  resolve  to  fulfil 
his  own  life  "as  she  would  require  were 
she  here." 

Some  friends  of  mine,  who  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Browning  in  1865,  told  me 
that  he  used  frequently  to  speak  to  them 
of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion  he  pointed 
to  a  drawing  of  his  study  in  Casa  Guidi, 
their  Florence  home,  and  said:  "  You  see 
that  chair  —  I  sat  there  waiting  to  hear  of 
the  birth  of  our  child  and  of  her  safety." 
The  words  were  few,  but  because  of  their 
■fewness  they  spoke  volumes. 

The  years  went  on,  the  past  had  wedded 
the  future,  in  memory  and  in  promise  ;  he, 
the  poet,  now  lonely,  had  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life.     The  work  came  to  him 
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almost  suddenly,  and   he   thus  describes 
the  uplifting  of  his  soul :  — 

A  spirit  laughs  and  leaps  through  every  limb, 
And  lights  my  eye,  and  lifts  me  by  the  hair. 
Letting  me  have  my  will  again  with  these. 

The  materials  of  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  collected  long  before,  had  been 
lying  dormant,  till,  as  by  a  flash,  he  saw 
their  poetic  use  and  purpose.  The  raw 
material  worked  up  by  the  poet  into  his 
"greatest  constructive  achievement,"  as 
some  critics  say,  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  faded  manuscript,  chanced  upon  in 
an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Florence,  bought 
for  the  value  of  eightpence,  and  found  to 
contain  the  full  records  of  a  Roman  mur- 
der trial  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
actualities  of  life  seem  generally  to  have 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Browning  for  the 
ground  plan  of  his  poetic  superstructure. 
An  interesting  proof  of  his  method  of 
working  came  before  me  a  few  years 
since.  I  was  lent  by  a  friend  the  quite 
recently  published  little  volume,  a  very- 
precious  volume  of  "  Feristitah's  Fancies." 
The  author  himself  had  pencilled  on  its 
pages  various  notes,  stating  when  and  how 
such  and  such  thoughts  had  occurred  to 
him.  Against  one  paragraph  was  written, 
"A  telegram  in  the  Times,^^  adding  place 
and  date ;  three  or  four  other  passages 
were  "suggested,"  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
by  other  incidents  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, or  from  some  statement  in  a  re- 
view, or  by  an  anecdote  in  an  old  book  of 
travels  long  ago  stored  in  the  memory. 
The  main  idea,  as  Mrs.  Orr  remarks, 
"grew  out  of  a  fable  by  Pilfray,  which 
Mr.  Browning  read  as  a  boy." 

In  1872  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Browning  again.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  taking  me  in  to  dinner,  I  made  known  to 
him  that  I,  too,  was  Kenyon's  friend.  We 
talked  much  of  the  old  days  in  Devonshire 
Place,  and  he  observed  :  "  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  me  to  hear  Kenyon's  name  tossing 
to  and  fro,"  Mr.  Browning  was  very  in- 
timate at  the  house  where  we  were  dining, 
and  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  servants 
placed  a  decanter  of  port  wine  near  him, 
offering  him  no  other  during  dinner.  On 
expressing  my  surprise  at  his  drinking 
port,  having  been  so  long  in  Italy,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  because  I  have  been  so  long 
in  Italy  that  I  am  tired  of  their  sour 
wines."  In  the  course  of  conversation  I 
mentioned  that  an  accident  had  happened 
to  our  gas  meter,  and  that  when  I  left  my 
house  the  place  was  in  darkness.  "I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  thing 
occurred  tome,"  said  Mr.  Browning,  "  for 
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my  critics  tell  me  there  is  something  very 
wrong  with  my  metre."  The  reviews  of 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  were  then  ap- 
pearing. 

Years  before,  when  they  met  in  Rome, 
Lockhart  had  said  :  "  I  like  Browning,  he 
isn't  at  all  like  a  damned  literary  man."  I 
would  not  presume  to  say  "  ditto  "  to  Mr. 
Lockhart  or  Mr.  Burke,  but  1  don't  know 
how  Mr.  Browning  can  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  this  forcible  remark  on 
what  he  was  not.  In  conversation  he  was 
a  many-sided  man.  I  have  heard  him  talk 
on  financial  matters  as  Solomon  himself 
might  have  spoken  had  he  been  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Browning's 
enthusiasm  for  Italy  did  not  prevent  a 
feeling  of  soreness  at  their  taxing  his  in- 
terest coupons.  Investors  generally  have 
been  broken  in  since  then  to  the  doleful 
fact  of  seeing  their  property  confiscated. 
Remarkable  for  his  common-sense  "hand- 
ling of  daily  life,"  Mr.  Browning  con- 
trasted favorably  with  the  poet  dreamer  of 
literary  history,  who  can  neither  keep  the 
Ten  Commandments  nor  his  own  ac- 
counts. He  would  never  have  said,  as  did 
recently  an  eclectic  Oxford  don  in  his 
superior  tone:  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  lines  across  the  cheque?"  The 
impression  made  on  me  by  Mr.  Browning 
in  his  quality  of  layman,  not  as  poet,  was 
that  of  a  thorough-paced  English  gentle- 
man, not  aristocratic  in  appearance  or 
even  scholarly  in  manner,  and  still  less  a 
doctrinaire  in  argument.  All  the  time, 
this  is  the  same  man  who  in  the  spirit  con- 
fidence which  a  poet  gives  only  to  his 
readers,  he,  with  rare  eloquence  and  impe- 
rial thought,  could  report  "as  a  man  may 
of  God's  work,"  where  "  All's  love,  yet 
all's  law,"  as  seen  "in  the  star,  in  the 
stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  and  the 
clod." 

The  social  critic  is  hard  to  satisfy  ;  what 
is  done,  or  what  is  left  undone,  gives  oc- 
casion to  his  cavilling  tongue.  "What 
has  Browning  been  doing  since  his  wife's 
death?  "  said  such  an  one.  "  Oh,  he  has 
been  dining  out,"  was  the  reply.  And 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  true  sentiment, 
should  he  not  have  been  dining  out  ?  It 
was  enough  that  during  the  whole  of  his 
married  life  he  devoted  all  his  evenings  — 
without  regret  or  thought  of  himself  —  to 
the  companionship  of  his  invalid  wife, 
who  could  rareiy  go  abroad  into  society. 
Mr.  Browning,  who  was  now  living  in 
London,  with  no  one  to  claim  his  even- 
ings, enjoyed  society  with  honest  zest,  and 
found  himself  invited  everywhere.  The 
"high     thinkers"     are     not    necessarily 


"  plain  livers  :  "  bes'des.  who  shall  prove 
that  the  poet  or  prose-writer  under  trial 
for  worldliness,  has  had  the  crucial  test 
offered  him  of  a  choice  between  the 
stalled  ox  or  the  dinner  of  herbs  ?  Those 
who  content  themselves  with  plain  living 
become  shy  of  the  feted  diner-out,  and 
insensibly,  and  without  set  purpose,  there 
is  a  drifting  apart.  The  habit  of  luxury 
throws  a  chain  round  the  best  of  us,  and 
then  comes  a  Warning  that  "the  world  is 
too  much  with  us."  I  remember  Mr. 
Kinglake  saying,  with  the  candor  peculiar 
to  his  humor,  "  that  he  for  one  preferred 
dining  with  people  who  had  good  glass 
and  china  and  plenty  of  servants."  Do 
these  nice  things  always  prove  an  immu- 
nity against  boredom  ?  If  so,  then  let 
happiness  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of 
income-tax,  and  poets  be  told  to  leave  off 
talking  nonsense  1 

A  trivial  anecdote  occurs  to  me  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Countesses  " 
who  were  supposed  to  absorb  Mr.  Brown- 
ing over-much.  It  appeared  that  on  one 
occasion  Mr.  Browning's  son  had  hired  a 
room  in  a  neighboring  house  in  which  to 
exhibit  his  pictures.  In  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Browning  was 
doing  the  honors,  the  room  being  half 
filled  with  fashionable  friends.  Mr. 
Browning  was  standing  near  the  door, 
when  a  visitor,  unannounced,  made  her 
appearance  ;  he  immediately  shook  hands 
with  the  stranger  or  tried  to  do  so,  when 
she  exclaimed  :"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  please,  sir,  I'm  the  cook.  Mr.  Barrett 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  his  pictures." 
"And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Mr.  Browning,  with  ready  courtesy. 
"  Take  my  arm  and  I  will  show  you 
round." 

The  gondoliers  of  Venice  are  supposed 
to  know  their  Tasso  and  Ariosto;  the  fol- 
lowing little  incident  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion- that  Browning's  "Ride  to  Ghent" 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  poetic  reper- 
tory of  the  London  cabmen.  A  neighbor 
one  day  saw  Mr.  Browning  alight  from  a 
hansom  ;  the  cabby  looked  at  the  fare  in 
his  open  palm  with  an  air  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and,  wheeling  round,  delivered  him- 
self of  this  parting  shot :  "  You  may  be  a 
d  d  good  poet,  but  you're  a  bad  pay- 
master." 

As  time  goes  on.  Browning's  poetry 
proves  more  and  more  stimulating  to  his 
critics  and  admirers ;  both  classes  are 
being  unconsciously  educated  by  the  poet 
himself.  Out  of  every  three  who  read 
him,  two  at  least  are  seized  with  the  de- 
sire of  explaining  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  But  unless  the  reader  has  an  as- 
similating power  within  him,  all  these 
patent  digesters  do  no  good.  It  might  be 
said,  as  Croker  did  of  Warburton's  com- 
mentaries on  Pope,  "  Egad,  the  interpreter 
is  the  harder  of  the  two  !  "  A  propos  of 
Pope,  it  has  been  recently  remarked  that 
one  of  Browning's  "  most  striking  central 
ideas  "  has  been  anticipated  by  the  earlier 
poet,  where  he  says  :  — 

Then    say  not    man's  imperfect,   Heav'n  at 

fault ; 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His   knowledge  measured  to   his  state  and 

place. 
His  time  a  moment  and  a  point  his  space : 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing 

find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind. 

Nothing  is  new!  Strictly  speaking, 
nothing  can  be  new  in  ethics,  but  every 
age  has  its  own  dialect.  It  is  striking 
when  the  above  passage  from  Pope  is  read 
in  apposition  with  Browning,  to  see  how 
immeasurably  our  contemporary  appears 
beyond  him  in  power  of  stirring  the  im- 
agination and  uplifting  our  thoughts  to  a 
spiritual  conception  of  things. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  knew 
more  of  Browning's  estimate  of  other 
poets.  During  the  not  unfrequent  oppor- 
tunities I  had  of  meeting  him  in  society, 
I  never  remember  his  talking  of  poets 
or  poetry  but  once,  and  then  the  subject 
was  Coleridge.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  —  a  circum- 
stance never  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  was  a 
few  days  only  before  he  left  London  for 
Italy  —  never  to  return!  Mr.  Browning 
then  seemed  remarkably  well,  and  except 
that  he  did  not  bear  his  shoulders  so  well 
thrown  back  as  in  earlier  years,  he  was 
wonderfully  little  changed.  As  I  said,  we 
spoke  of  Coleridge,  and  he  evinced  some 
surprise  at  the  interest  I  expressed  in  that 
writer,  an  interest  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  Coleridge,  in  his  "blossoming  time," 
had  dwelt  among  the  Quantock  Hills,  very 
near  the  home  of  my  married  life,  where 
many  traditions  lingered  about  him,  in 
my  young  days.  Mr.  Browning  responded 
to  the  feeling  excited  by  early  and  local 
associations,  but  I  inferred  that  he  held 
Coleridge's  poetry  in  no  great  esteem  ;  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  an  amount  of 
reticence  in  what  he  said  and  left  unsaid, 
that  made  me  doubt  whether  I  was  in 
possession  of  his  opinion.  His  own  dis- 
tinct originality,  and  his  apparent  habit 
of  directly  transmuting  the  materials  ob- 
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tained  by  reading  and  experience,  in  the 
alembic  of  his  own  mind,  would  probably 
not  incline  him  to  a  critical  attitude,  gen- 
erally speaking. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that 
the  wedded  poets  withheld  all  mutual  crit- 
icism or  consultation  on  each  other's  work 
while  in  manuscript ;  we  are  told  that 
neither  saw  the  writings  of  the  other  till 
they  appeared  in  the  unalterable  form  of 
a  printed  book.  A  wise  resolve,  for  a 
poet,  above  all  others,  must  preserve  his 
own  individuality. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  as  we  know, 
began  writing  "The  Ancient  Mariner" 
together,  till  Wordsworth,  finding  his 
friend's  "manner  so  different  from  his 
own,"  gave  up  the  attempt  —  fortunately, 
I  think  all  will  agree,  for  each  individual 
mind  has  his  own  focus.  Browning  him- 
self well  observes:  "When  is  man  strong 
until  he  feels  alone  1 " 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  faculty 
of  mind  is  humor;  a  touch  of  this  solvent 
of  genius  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  yet 
it  is  purely  egoistic,  belonging  strictly  to 
each  man's  nature.  This  incomparable 
character  of  individual  humor  was  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Browning's  conversation  : 
the  wit  was  there  in  its  most  subtle  es- 
sence ;  but  because  of  its  subtlety,  and  its 
peculiar  unlikeness  to  all  models  of  witty 
^.speech  or  thought,  difficult  to  weigh, 
measure,  or  to  determine  in  actual  quality. 

His  broader  sense  of  humor  must  some- 
times have  been  moved,  one  would  think, 
by  the  ratiocinations  of  the  "society" 
which  met  together  to  expound  his  writ- 
ings while  he,  the  poet-prophet,  was  yet  in 
the  flesh.  It  chanced  that  one  of  those 
injudicious  persons,  whose  name  is  Le- 
gion, on  some  occasion  pressed  through 
the  circle  gathered  round  Mr.  Browning, 
and  incontinently  asked  him  to  explain 
there  and  then  a  difficult  passage  in  one 
of  his  own  poems  —  a  passage  where  prob- 
ably the  masterful  thoughts  elbowed  each 
other  for  precedence.  "  Upon  my  word, 
I  don't  know  what  it  means,"  said  the 
poet,  laughing,  as  he  closed  the  volume 
thrust  into  his  hands;  "I  advise  you  to 
ask  the  '  Browning  Society  '  —  they'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A   HANDFUL  OF   LEAD. 

On  the  table  before  me  stands  a  smal' 
silver  cup  or  "quaigh,"  filled  with  mis- 
shapen  lumps    and  fragments    of    baser 
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metal.     It   is   of  Scandinavian  workman- 
ship, and  roughly  engraved  with  devices 
emblematical  of  the  chase.     In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  as  the  date  and  name 
scratched  upon  it  prove,  it  was  owned,  and 
in  all  probability  fashioned,  by  one  Thor 
Thorsen,    some    peasant    hunter    of    the 
Northern  wilds,   by  whom   also,  we  may 
fairly  suppose,  it  was  often  drained  to  cel- 
ebrate the  death  of  the  elk,  the  bear,  or  the 
wolf,  or,  which  is  quite  as  likely,  by  way 
of  consolation  for  their  escape.     Its  pres- 
ent contents,  themselves  once  liquid,  form 
when  emptied  into  the  palm  a  small  hand- 
ful of  lead,  and  are  the  mutilated  remnants 
of  modern  rifle  bullets,  which,  after  finding 
their  billets  and  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
their  creation,   have  been   released  from 
active    service.     Originally    the    uniform 
offspring   of   one    mould,   they   now  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  shape.     Some  ap- 
pear to  have  met  with  but  little  resistance 
in  penetration,  and  although  bruised  and 
blunted   still   retain   in  a  great   measure 
their   cylindrical   form;    others    bear  the 
strongest  miniature  resemblance  to  a  bat- 
tered Tyrolese  hat  with  the  crown  knocked 
out;   there   are   flattened   fragments   like 
chips  from  the  edge  of  a  broken  plate  ;  and 
vicious-looking  deformities,    twisted  and 
crumpled  out  of  all  recognition,  the  verita- 
ble "ragged  lead."     So   tightly  clinched 
in  the  cruel  amorphism  of  one  of  the  latter 
as  to  have  survived  the  thorough  cleansing 
which  it  has  undergone,  are  two  or  three 
long  brown  hairs,  significant  of  the  mis- 
sile's passage  through  the  hide  of  a  bear. 
Meditating,  as  I  sit  in  my  chair,  on  these 
relics,    I    am  transported  in  mind  across 
the  rolling  billows  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
far  up  the  coast  of  Norway,  to  a  grand  re- 
gion of  fjeld,  forest,  and  lake,  now  lying 
silent  and  desolate  beneath  the  white  man- 
tle of  winter,  to  be  traversed  only  by  the 
runner  on  snowshoes ;  and  happily  at  all 
seasons  impenetrable  except  on  foot.    For 
there   over  a  couple  of  thousand  square 
miles  are  found  neither  inns,  nor  stations, 
nor  roads,  nor  vehicles,  nor  horses,   nor 
any   convenience    whatever   whereby  the 
ordinary  tourist  and  scenery-seeker  might 
be  assisted  in  his  intrusion.     Half-a-dozen 
small  homesteads,  buried  in  the  wilderness 
and  accessible  only  by  long  boat  voyages 
on  the  larger  lakes,  or  weary  travel  across 
the  fjelds,  contain  the  inland  population, 
and,  together   with  the  same    number  of 
private  huts,  specially  built  in  sequestered 
glens,  afford  temporary  resting-places  to 
the   wandering   hunter,   whose   entire  kit 
and  outfit   must,  in  shifting  quarters,  be 
carried   on   the   backs  of  men.     There  I 


have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for 
myself  a  hunting-ground,  the  respectable 
size  of  which  —  about  that  of  the  county 
of  Surrey  —  insures  me  against  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  crowded  out ;  there, 
during  the  past  season,  that  handful  of 
lead  was  expended  and  recovered  ;  and  it 
is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  take  it  as 
my  theme,  and  to  try  to  sketch  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  some  at  least  of 
those  now  ^w^r?// veterans  performed  their 
deadly  duly. 

I  confess  that  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  the  17th,  1891, 
when  I  came  out  of  my  hut  after  an  early 
breakfast,  I  was  in  a  bad  temper  and  low 
spirits.  In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  my 
Lapp  hunter,  Ellas,  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  of  his  dog,  Passop,  the  most 
perfect  leash-hound  I  have  ever  met  with 
—  superior,  I  am  bound  to  say,  even  to  my 
own  Huy;  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
number  of  elk  seen  up  to  date  — in  all^ 
twenty-five,  including  cows,  calves,  and 
two-year-olds  —  at  these  I  would  not  draw 
trigger  ;  and  in  spite  of  hard  work  day  by 
day  from  early  morn  until  dusk,  I  had 
killed  but  one  bull,  and  to  my  sorrow 
wounded  another,  which  escaped  in  a 
dense  fog  on  the  high  ground,  and  could 
never  be  found  again.  All  things,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sisera,  had  conspired  to  fight 
against  us.  A  whole  valuable  week  had 
been  consumed  in  the  search  for  and  vain 
pursuit  of  an  enormous  beast,  magnifi- 
cently horned,  who,  in  the  company  of  an 
extremely  wary  cow  with  a  calf,  and  a 
younger  bull,  frequented  a  wide  expanse 
of  open  field,  and  defeated  during  that 
time  all  our  efforts  to  get  within  shot.  At 
length,  with  supernatural  cunning,  he  sep- 
arated himself  from  his  companions,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  large  tract 
whereon  I  had  already  slain  one  of  his 
kindred,  and  there  by  operation  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  killing  of  more  than  one 
elk  on  each  registered  division  of  the  land, 
was  in  perfect  safety.  Two  attempts  ta 
dislodge  him  from  this  sanctuary  being 
unsuccessful,  we  had  to  leave  him  in  peace 
and  move  on.  Therefore,  I  say,  when  I 
came  out  of  my  hut  on  the  17th,  I  was 
discontented  and  dispirited.  It  had,  as 
usual,  been  raining  all  night  as  it  had 
poured,  after  two  months  of  splendid 
summer,  ever  since  the  elk  season  began, 
and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  improvement 
in  the  wretched  weather;  beneath  the 
canopy  of  dark  cloud  which  rested  on  the 
fjeld,  the  lower  pine-clad  slopes  showed  as 
black  as  the  "  invisible  green  "  of  the  rifle- 
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man  ;  a  chilly  breeze,  laden  with  drizzle, 
ruffled  the  leaden  waters  of  the  lake, 
whose  extremity  was  veiled  by  the  curtain 
of  another  approaching  snow-storm ;  my 
clothes  and  boots  were  still  suggestive  of 
their  last  soaking  —  on  these  occasions 
one's  wardrobe  is  perforce  limited  —  and 
the  boat  in  which  I  was  about  to  embark 
looked  abominably  damp.  Even  my  four 
cheery  followers,  Peter,  Johannes,  Eric, 
and  the  ever-hopeful  Nils,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  hard  work  and  hard  weather, 
were  somewhat  dejected  ;  we  were  to  shift 
quarters  that  day,  and  they  had  before 
them  a  long,  wet  tramp  over  the  hills, 
under  their  heavy  burdens.  And  had  the 
elements  been  only  fairly  kind,  how  de- 
lightful would  everything  have  been! 
The  log-hut  stood  close  to  the  margin  of  a 
narrow  channel,  which  connected  with  a 
swift  current  the  two  divisions  of  the 
lake,  and  commanded  from  its  spacious 
altan^  or  verandah-porch,  a  glorious  view 
of  the  upper  sheet  of  water  girt  by  the 
terraced  hills.  The  last  built,  it  had  been 
constructed  with  all  the  improvements 
suggested  by  experience.  The  lake  in 
front  was  full  of  trout  and  char  ;  game,  big 
and  small,  abounded  in  the  adjacent  for- 
ests;  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  little 
blue  sky  and  sunshine  to  render  it  an  ideal 
residence  for  a  sportsman.  And  yet  here 
was  I  leaving  it  with  a  kind  of  sullen 
thankfulness  that  my  next  quarters  would 
be  in  a  small  farmhouse.  All  the  attrac- 
tions of  its  position  and  the  wild  beauty  of 
its  surroundings  were  neutralized  by  the 
vileness  of  the  weather. 

But,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  the  hunter  whose 
legal  opportunities  will  be  exhausted  in 
forty  days  must  not  shirk  the  obligations 
of  the  chase.  Artemis  is  a  hard  mistress  ; 
her  votaries,  especially  those  who  pursue 
the  elk,  must  offer,  day  after  day,  their 
resolute  homage  of  action  and  toil;  there 
must  be  no  slackness  in  her  cult,  lest  the 
irate  goddess  turn  from  them  the  light  of 
her  countenance,  and  cause  them  to  miss 
the  best  chances  of  the  season.  Leaving 
to  the  men  the  task  of  packing  up,  and 
the  use  of  a  large  watertight  boat  adapted 
for  the  transport  of  baggage,  Elias  and  I, 
with  the  dog  Passop,  the  only  member  of 
the  party  whose  spirits  seemed  unaffected 
by  the  weatner,  entered  a  small  and  leaky 
one,  and  crossed  the  lake.  My  dear  Huy, 
whose  vivacity  is  now  tempered  by  ma- 
ture age,  regarded  our  departure  with 
melancholy  resignation.  During  the  pas- 
sage the  fresh  rain-storm  overtook  us,  and 
increased  the  dismal  tone  of  my  reflec- 
tions.    There  is  an  old  song  that  has  been 


a  favorite  of  mine  from  ray  youth  up;  I 
believe  that  in  former  years  I  used  to  sing 
it;  on  occasion  I  still  hum  or  whistle  the 
air.     It  begins  in  this  fashion  :  — 

Some  love  to  roam  on  the  dark  sea  foam, 
Where  the  wild  winds  whistle  free, 

But  a  mountain-land  and  a  chosen  band, 
And  a  life  in  the  woods  for  me  I 

I  thought  of  it  that  morning;  I  reflected 
with  some  bitterness  that  the  author,  whilst 
noticing  the  fact  that  the  sea  may  be  dark 
and  foamy,  and  the  winds  thereon  wild 
and  free,  ignores  altogether  the  possibility 
of  the  woods^being  sodden  with  rain,  the 
mountain-land  shrouded  in  mist,  and  the 
chosen  band  down  upon  their  luck. 

When    morning    beams    on    the    mountain 
streams, 
Oh  I  merrily  forth  we  go  1 

But  how  if  there  are  no  beams  of  morn- 
ing? what  if  the  streams  are  all  muddy 
torrents?  How  about  your  merriment 
then  ?  Under  these  conditions,  my  good 
sir,  I  think  you  would  be  inclined  to  mod- 
ify your  cheery  refrain  of  Yoho!  Yoho-oo  ! 
with  its  prolonged  high  G. 

We  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  nar- 
row glen,  scarcely  more  than  a  ravine, 
and  found  ourselves  forthwith  in  a  copse 
of  birch  and  alder,  with  dense  under- 
growth of  tall  ferns,  sowthistle,  sorrel,  and 
other  highland  herbage.  Before  we  had 
penetrated  thirty  yards  I  was  conscious  of 
being  moist  all  over.  But  this  unpleasant 
consciousness  was  speedily  ousted  by  the 
varied  signs  of  wild  animal  life  which  re- 
vealed themselves  in  the  thicket.  There 
was  the  spoor  of  elk  to  begin  with,  cer 
tainly  not  more  than  a  few  hours  old  ;  the 
markings  were  those  of  a  cow  and  calf 
only,  but  where  a  cow  is,  a  bull  may  be 
not  far  off,  and  hope  is  happily  eternal. 
Then  appeared  the  signs  of  a  bear  that 
had  been  feeding  on  the  rank  mountain 
sorrel,  very  much  the  reverse  of  fresh, 
and  difficult  to  determine  by  reason  of  the 
incessant  rain.  Then  again,  all  within  the 
same  small  area,  came  the  traces  of  a 
martin-cat,  a  fox,  and  an  old  cock  caper- 
cailzie. But,  for  the  moment,  the  tracks 
of  the  big  game  only  had  any  real  interest 
for  us.  Quitting  the  thicket,  which  ex- 
tended but  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach,  and  was  succeeded  by  thin  birch- 
wood,  we  began  to  slowly  ascend  the 
steep,  narrow  ravine  by  the  side  of  its  cen- 
tral watercourse,  now  filled  with  a  foaming 
torrent ;  above  the  tree-tops  we  could  see 
the  inland  boundary  of  the  gorge,  a  smooth 
wall  of  black,  precipitous  rock,  shining 
with  wet  and  crested  on  its  sky-line  by  a 
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a  bank  of  motionless  grey  fog.  As  we 
climbed,  the  fresh  elk  and  old  bear  tracks 
always  preceded  us.  About  half-way  up 
they  separated,  the  latter  crossing  the 
stream  and  the  former  still  following  its 
course.  We  imitated  the  bear ;  and,  after 
gaining  the  opposite  bank,  not  without 
trouble  by  risky  leaps  from  boulder  to 
boulder,  emerged  from  the  wood  on  to  a 
little  open  platform,  where  the  inequalities 
01  the  rock  beneath  were  overlaid  with  a 
carpet  of  thickest  moss,  unbroken  by  bush 
or  stone,  and  equal  in  moisture-power  to 
several  million  sponges.  Behind  a  mound 
of  this  matted  primeval  growth  we  sub- 
sided—  my  previous  sense  of  universal 
dampness  recurred  at  that  moment —  and 
took  out  our  field-glasses.  We  were 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  glen  ;  to  the 
right  of  our  platform  ledges  of  rock, 
crested  with  brushwood,  closed  the  view 
abruptly  ;  to  the  left  its  edge  overhung  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  which,  curving  round 
to  our  front,  separated  us  by  a  secondary 
ravine  from  the  final  barriers  of  black  cliff 
and  the  slopes  immediately  beneath  it. 
The  latter,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, were  bare  of  all  trees  and  covered 
with  sheets  of  grey  boulder  dibris  alter- 
nating with  patches  of  low  vegetation,  on 
which  the  taller  foliage  of  the  angelica  was 
conspicuous  even  to  the  naked  eye.  In- 
tent upon  finding  elk  amongst  the  birch- 
scrub  on  the  hill  directly  opposite,  we  did 
not  trouble  to  carefully  examine  these 
slopes,  where  so  large  an  animal  could, 
even  if  lying  down,  scarcely  fail  to  be  at 
once  visible. 

After  a  long  and  fruitless  search  we 
were  shutting  up  our  glasses,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  Elias  how  long  he 
supposed  it  might  be  since  the  bear  made 
the  signs  we  had  seen  below.  The  nar- 
row, gloomy  gorge  seemed  to  me  a  haunt 
so  suitable  to  the  beast  that  I  felt  he 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  be  there. 
"  Fourteen  days  or  more,"  replied  the 
Lapp,  as  he  rose  from  the  moss;  "but 
after  such  rain  who  can  say?  Neverthe- 
less," he  added,  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
with  his  usual  low,  quiet  tone,  "there  is 
the  bear  now!"  And  there  he  was,  sure 
enough.  High  on  the  slope  under  the 
black  cliff,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  guess, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  away, 
the  carnivorous  vegetarian  was  grubbing 
about  amongst  the  herbage,  looking,  as  I 
thought,  very  small  and  insignificant. 
Down  dropped  the  Lapp,  out  came  the 
glasses  again,  and  we  lay  flat  on  our  faces 
to  inspect  him.  Just  then  an  eddying 
wanton  gust,  the   frequent    bane   of    the 


hunter  in  a  mountain  land,  swept  past  us 
round  the  hollow  of  the  glen  and  upwards 
to  the  black  cliff,  bearing  with  it  a  whift 
of  humanity  as  instantaneously  caught  as 
is  the  image  by  the  plate  of  the  camera. 
We  saw  the  bear  raise  his  head,  sniff  the 
air,  and  then  start  to  run  along  the  slope. 
"  He   is   aware  of    us,"  whispered  Elias, 
"  you  must  shoot  at  once."     "  He  is  a  mile 
off,"  I  murmured,  with  some  excusable  ex- 
aggeration.   "  Shoot,  nevertheless,"  urged 
the  Lapp  ;  "  shoot !  it  is  the  only  chance." 
I  felt  that  it  was,  and  a  very  poor  chance 
too.     The   bear   had  a   considerrble   dis- 
tance to  run   before  he  could  reach   any 
covert,  and  I  did  not  hurry  my  shot.    Rest- 
ing  the  rifle,  as  I  lay,  on  the  mound  of 
moss,  and  putting  up  the  sight  for  four 
hundred  yards,  its   longest  range,  which 
had  more  than  once  done  good  service,  I 
took  the  bead  full,  and,  with  a  most  careful 
aim,  pressed  the  trigger.     For  all  my  care 
I  had  the  least  possible  expectation  of  in- 
fluencing the    bear's  movements,  beyond 
making  him  run  faster.     But,  to  my  sur- 
prise, directly  after  the  shot  he  abandoned 
his  horizontal  course,  and  began  to  bustle 
straight    down  hill   in   such  a   headlong, 
reckless  fashion  that  I  dared  to  indulge  a 
faint    belief   in   his   being    hit.     As   this 
change  of  direction  brought  him  consid- 
erably nearer,  I  took  the  sight  fine  for  the 
second  barrel,  which  was  discharged  just 
as  he  made  a  momentary  halt  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock.    I  believe  the  bullet  to  have 
struck  the  stone  in  front  of  his  nose ;  any- 
how, I  was  intuitively  aware  at  the  instant 
that  I    had    held    too   far  forward.      The 
smoke  hung  heavily  round  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle  on  its  rest  of  wet  moss,  as  the 
bear  plunged  off  the  ledge  into  the  bushes 
below,  and  thereby   losing   sight  of   him 
altogether  as   I  lay,  I  rose  to  my  feet  to 
put   in   fresh    cartridges.      "  Be    ready," 
said  Elias,  "he   is  still  coming  down;" 
and  even  as  I  was  closing  the  breech  the 
Lapp  dropped  his  habitual  whisper,  and 
exclaimed  almost  loudly,  "Here  he  is!" 
In  and  out  of  the  ravine,  and  through  the 
intervening  wood,  that  bear,  wounded  as 
he  was  to  the  death,  must  have  galloped 
like  a  race-horse  ;  and  now,  as  Elias  spoke, 
he  broke  at  the  same  pace  from  the  covert 
on  to  our  little  platform,  apparently  charg- 
ing straight  at  us.     But  the  sight  of  two 
men  and  a  dog  —  Passop,  so  steady  and 
mute  to   elk,  but  unaccustomed  to  bear, 
was   barking  furiously  —  caused   him    to 
swerve   slightly  to  the  left ;    and  he  was 
passing  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  his 
head  and  chest  slewed  round  towards  me, 
when  I  threw  up  the  rifle  and  fired  at  bim 
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as  one  often  fires  at  a  rabbit,  with  a  timed 
snap-shot,  and  for  all  the  world  like  the 
little  rabbit  when  hit  well  forward,  the  big 
beast  turned  clean  head  over  heels,  and 
lay  motionless,  stone  dead  on  the  instant. 
It  proved  to  be  a  she-bear;  but  this 
fact  not  being  ascertainable  until  after 
death,  I  have  hitherto  used  the  masculine 
pronoun,  for  which  I  apologize.  That 
having  found  her  way  into  the  little  glen 
along  the  beach  some  time  before  she 
should  have  elected  to  remain  there  was 
fortunate  ;  that  I  should  have  hit  her  with 
the  first  shot  at  such  a  distance  whilst 
running  along  the  slope,  was  more  so; 
but  that  she  should  then  have  hurried 
down  right  into  our  teeth,  was  an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  luck  not  easy  to  explain. 
She  had  had  our  wind,  we  were  posted 
conspicuously  in  the  open,  the  dog  was 
barking.  We  found  that  the  first  bullet 
had  gone  clean  through  her,  inflicting  in- 
juries that  probably  incapacitated  her  from 
travelling  up-hill ;  but  had  she  taken  any 
other  direction,  had  she  even  kept  on  down 
the  little  ravine  when  once  in  it,  she  must 
have  escaped  for  the  time  and  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  extra  trouble.  The  last  shot 
had  entered  in  front  of  the  shoulder  at  the 
junction  of  head  and  chest,  and  the  ragged 
lead  rested  against  the  skin  of  the  opposite 
side.  I  acquit  her  of  the  faintest  original 
idea  of  charging.  Possibly,  as  Elias  sug- 
gested, had  she,  on  reaching  the  platform, 
found  a  single  hunter,  she  might  have  gone 
for  him  ;  but  this  is  pure  conjecture,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  for  me,  now  that  she  is 
dead,  to  unduly  criticise  her  judgment, 
actions,  or  intentions.  And  I  also  apolo- 
gize for  my  contemptuous  estimate  of  her 
proportions  when  far  up  on  the  hillside 
—  at  closer  quarters  I  considered  them 
ample.  From  the  tip  of  her  black  nose  to 
the  point  where  a  tail  ought  to  have  been 
she  measured  five  feet  eight  inches,  and, 
if  minded  to  stand  on  her  hind  legs,  would 
have  attained  a  stature  of  well  over  six 
feet.  No  one,  observing  the  powerful, 
springy  gallop  with  which  she  covered  the 
deep  moss,  could  doubt  that,  had  her  life 
been  spared  and  had  it  pleased  her  to 
show  fight,  she  might  have  proved  a  for- 
midable antagonist.  Her  skin  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and  her  body,  weigh- 
ing, as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  was  loaded  with 
what  Elias  assured  me  was  most  valuable 
grease.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  a  small 
portion  thereof,  melted  to  oil,  mingled  with 
whiskey,  and  applied  externally  —  its  co- 
ingredient  being  at  the  same  time  used 
internally —  cured  me,  some  days  later,  of 


an  incipient  attack  of  rheumatism.  In 
conclusion,  she  furnished  the  party  with 
a  great  deal  of  doubtless  excellent  meat, 
which  the  majority  seemed  to  enjoy.  I 
have  to  regret  that  three  of  us — Elias, 
Huy,  and  myself  —  with  no  desire  to  be 
intentionally  rude,  found  ourselves  unable 
to  appreciate  it. 

There  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  ele- 
ments behaved  as  badly  as  ever  ;  but  our 
success  with  the  bear  having  dispersed  my 
depression,  and  caused  the  psychical  ba- 
rometer to  run  up  instantaneously  to  "set 
fair,"  I  ceased  to  trouble  myself  about  the 
state  of  the  weather.  For  aught  I  knew 
or  cared,  it  might  have  been  brilliantly 
fine,  or  very  much  the  reverse,  as,  stretched 
on  a  luxurious  couch  of  moss  - —  how  unjust 
were  my  previous  suspicions  of  its  damp- 
ness ! —  I  smoked  my  pipe  and  watched 
Elias,  who,  like  all  Lapps,  is  an  artist  with 
the  knife,  performing  his  most  needful 
but  somewhat  sanguinary  task.  And  has 
there  ever  been  smoked  in  the  world  a 
pipe  more  sweet  than  that  which  is  con- 
sumed by  a  hunter  on  an  occasion  like 
this?  Through  the  blue,  fragrant  wreaths 
I  gazed  upon  a  picture  perfect  in  its  way. 
The  narrow,  gloomy  gorge,  with  its  steep, 
birch-clad  sides,  and  glimpses  of  white, 
foaming  water;  the  treeless  upper  slopes, 
with  their  grey  torrents  of  stone,  and, 
based  on  them,  the  colossal  wall  of  black 
rock,  with  its  roof  of  cloud;  in  the  centre, 
on  the  one  clear  space  of  foreground,  a 
hound  couched  by  a  rifle,  and  a  Lapp 
bending  over  a  dead  bear.  That  day  we 
did  no  more  hunting,  but,  returning  down 
the  glen  to  the  boat,  rowed  to  the  beach 
where  the  men  had  landed,  and  reached 
our  next  quarters,  the  little  farmhouse  of 
Skrovstad,  early  in  the  afternoon.  There 
was  "a  kinder  boom  "  in  the  quiet  home- 
stead that  evening. 

Since  I  first  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
the  Fortnightly  (January,  1888)  the  expe- 
riences of  a  novice  in  elk-hunting,  it  has 
generally  been  my  lot  in  the  same  pursuit, 
when  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
hunter,  to  trudge  for  many  a  weary  mile 
through  the  depths  of  the  pine  forest  and 
the  interminable  morasses  of  the  compar- 
ative lowlands,  and  to  submit  to  the  use  of 
the  loose  dog.  Now,  in  this  mode  of 
hunting  everything  depends,  to  begin 
with,  on  the  courage  and  staunchness  of 
the  hound,  who,  having  found  the  elk. 
must  stick  to  him  until  he  either  slackens 
his  pace  or  is  brought  to  bay  ;  after  which 
any  novice  who  can  run  and  shoot  fairly, 
and    has    coolness    and    common    sense 
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enough  to  avoid  gross  blunders,  but 
neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  may  achieve  success.  That  it 
is  a  noble  sport,  at  times  testing  to  the 
utmost  the  quality  of  both  man  and  hound, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  it  affords  little 
scope  for  any  study  of  the  object  of  the 
chase,  for  the  niceties  of  woodcraft,  or  the 
art  of  the  stalker.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
avoid  disappointing  the  dog,  and  perhaps 
losing  him  for  half  the  day,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  kill  any  animal  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  stopping.  That  the  hound, 
to  insure  his  staunchness,  must  have 
blood,  is  a  rigid  maxim  amongst  the 
sportsmen  of  Sweden,  where  this  style  of 
hunting  is  chiefly  practised,  and  the  re- 
sult in  that  country  is  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  both  cows  and  calves,  as  well 
as  of  young  bulls  with  no  honors  to  speak 
of.  Fortunately,  the  older  bulls  are  most 
easily  brought  to  bay  —  in  such  a  case  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  run  —  but  a  really 
good  dog  will  stop  anything.  Arbitrary 
custom,  based  on  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  hound,  refuses  to  the  shooter  the 
right  of  selecting  or  sparing.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  blot  on  the  system, 
and  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  land  where 
men  think  far  more  of  the  meat  than  of 
the  sport  or  trophy. 

It  had,  therefore,  given  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  find  that  under  the  guidance 
of  Elias,  who  is  a  master  in  woodcraft, 
elk-hunting  was  in  a  great  degree  assimi- 
lated to  deer-stalking.  He  was  all  for 
pursuing  the  chase  on  the  highest  possible 
ground.  "  There  are,  of  course,  always 
elk  in  the  low  pine  forest,"  he  would  say, 
"and  in  winter  it  is  full  of  them;  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  place  to  find' 
and  kill  them  is  the  high  fjeld,  or  there- 
abouts." That  this  dictum  was  in  the 
main  correct  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  last 
season,  during  thirty-two  days'  hunting, 
we  sighted  —  including  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  —  no  fewer  than  forty-one  distinct 
elk,  over  two-thirds  of  which  were  found 
on  the  high  terraces  and  slopes  just  under 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  quiet 
dells  and  hollows  of  the  fjeld  itself,  where 
the  birch-copse  often  grew  barely  high 
enough  to  conceal  them.  They  were  occa- 
sionally seen  lying  out  in  the  open,  like 
red-deer.  The  term  "high"  as  applied 
to  the  fjeld,  is,  of  course,  relative  to  the 
general  elevation  of  the  country.  In  my 
district  the  hills  are  grouped  in  masses 
of  imposing  bulk,  often  divided  by  deep, 
precipitous  gorges,  but  in  actual  height 
they  seldom  exceed  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet.     When,  here  and  there,  the 


summits  reach  three  thousand,  the  rolling 
plateau  of  the  fjeld  between  them  be- 
comes a  mere  wilderness  of  grey  stone, 
avoided,  or  only  traversed,  by  the  hunter. 
It  is  true  that  our  habitual  climb  to  the 
high  ground  made  the  work  harder,  and 
that  often  whilst  crossing  the  bare  sum- 
mits we  were  exposed  —  the  weather  being 
such  as  it  was  —  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
elements  ;  but  the  sense  of  freedom,  of 
escape  from  the  monotonous  tramp  be- 
neath a  sombre  canopy  of  dripping  woods, 
the  occasional  rock-climbing  and  general 
variety  of  the  march,  the  ever-changing 
glimpses  of  grand,  wild  scenery,  amply 
compensated  for  increased  exertion  and 
exposure.  To  me,  the  fiercest  rain  that 
ever  fell  is  less  pitiless  and  disheartening 
than  the  vicarious  deluge  of  a  thoroughly 
soaked  forest. 

Passop,  the  dog,  was  never  by  any 
chance  loosed,  but  his  wonderful  nose 
utilized  to  the  utmost.  The  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  him  and  his  master, 
and  the  panther-like  progress  of  the  pair 
whilst  stealing  on  the  elk,  was  a  treat  to 
witness.  Thanks  to  my  use,  for  the  first 
time,  of  shooting-boots  furnished  with  the 
patent  leather  and  rubber  soles,  I  was  able 
to  attain  some  degree  of  successful  inrita- 
tion.  With  these  bosses  one  does  not 
walk,  one  "  incedes  "  like  a  phantom.  The 
chink  and  thud  of  nails  against  rock  or 
timber  is  avoided;  there  is  no  jar  to  the 
foot,  and  to  ordinary  rock  surfaces  one 
clings  like  a  fly  to  the  ceiling.  Elias  wore 
the  thin,  leather-soled  Lapp  komager^ 
stuffed  with  grass,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  his  tread  was  not  less  audible  than 
mine  —  lam  double  his  weight  —  and  he 
certainly  slipped  more  often.  Never  for 
wild  sporting  will  I  use  any  other  foot- 
gear. We  both  carried  field-glasses,  and 
habitually  used  them  with  much  success. 
This  was  in  itself  a  pleasant  and  to  me 
almost  novel  feature  in  the  sport,  for  al- 
though never  without  glasses,  I  had  hith- 
erto found  them  all  but  useless  ;  I  was 
now  frequently  able  to  study  the  appear- 
ance and  movements  of  the  deer  for  some 
hours.  On  the  open  expanse  of  a  delight- 
ful fjeld  called  Gronlien  (Greenlea),  where 
there  was  abundance  of  pasturage,  I  re- 
member having  the  pleasure  of  watching 
four  separate  lots  of  elk,  all  in  view  at  the 
same  moment.  They  were  chiefly  cows 
and  calves,  and  there  was  no  bull  of  any 
size  amongst  them,  but  I  fancy  that  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  hunters  in  the  north  of 
Scandinavia  to  enjoy  such  a  sight. 

The  bear  had  yet  to  be  skinned,  and  the 
pelt  and  meat  brought  home.     On  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning,  therefore,  we  trudged 
back  again  with  Nils  and  Johannes  to  the 
spot  where  the  carcass  lay,  and,  leaving 
them  to  do  their  work,  picked  up  again  the 
spoor  of  the  cow  and  calf,  which  we  fol- 
lowed past  the  end  of  the  cliff  to  the  higher 
terraces  of  the  mountain.  These  we 
searched  without  success  until  the  early 
afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  a  pass  leading  through  a  gap  in  the 
crags  to  the  upper  fjeld.  Here,  as  Elias 
had  anticipated,  the  tolerably  fresh  tracks 
of  several  elk,  including  those  of  the  cow 
and  calf,  converged,  all  making  for  the 
open  ground  above  ;  and  here,  feeling  ex- 
tremely hungry,  and  there  being  a  partial 
lull  in  the  tempestuous  weather  —  the  hills 
were  powdered  that  morning  with  the  first 
snow — I  proposed  that  we  should  halt 
and  lunch.  But  Elias  explained  that  an- 
other hour's  walk  across  the  fjeld  would 
bring  us  to  the  head  of  what  he  described 
as  "a  little  quiet  dale,  very  fortunate  for 
elk,"  and  his  proposal  was  that  we  should 
defer  our  meal  until  we  had  reached  it. 
To  this,  my  personal  barometer  still  stand- 
ing at  "  set  fair,"  I  consented.  Once  clear 
of  the  pass,  it  was  no  longer  possible, 
however  serene  in  mind,  to  treat  the  out- 
warti  atmospheric  phenomena  as  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  notice.  A  bitterly 
cold  half  gale  was  blowing  in  our  teeth, 
and  about  every  ten  minutes  there  burst 
upon  us  fierce  squalls  laden  with  heavy 
sleet,  so  that  in  front  we  were  plastered 
all  over  with  a  kind  of  imperfect  freezing 
mixture.  Now  and  then,  when  it  was 
difficult  to  see  ten  yards  ahead,  we  lay 
down  behind  ridges  of  rock,  until  the  fury 
of  the  blast  was  abated.  For  all  that,  I 
do  not  remember  having  once  regretted 
that  we  were  out  of  the  wet  forest.  At 
last,  during  a  lull,  we  sighted  the  head  of 
the  little  dale,  a  deep,  dark  notch  in  the 
fjeld,  buttressed  with  rock  and  filled  with 
birch  scrub.  At  the  bottom  a  circular 
patch  of  grey  light,  the  waters  of  a  tarn, 
showed  like  a  hole  right  through  the  earth 
or  a  window  in  the  dusk.  Elias,  like  all 
true  hunters  and  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness, never  forgets  to  be  observant  and 
cautious,  and  is  consequently  seldom  taken 
by  surprise  ;  he  is  never  guilty  of  careless 
approach  or  of  throwing  away  a  chance. 
As  a  rule,  his  keen  black  eyes  see  all 
round  him  ;  I  believe  that  on  entering  a 
room  they  would  not  fail  to  note  instinc- 
tively what  was  immediately  behind  the 
door  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  corner.  On 
the  very  rare  occasions  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  elk  before  he  did,  I  used  to 
feel   uncommonly  proud.     And    now,    al- 


though Passop,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  given 
no  signs  of  game  being  ahead,  he  slipped 
over  the  edge  of  the  fjeld  into  a  groove 
between  two  of  the  rock  buttresses,  and 
peered  round  the  corner  of  an  enormous 
block  into  the  valley  below.  I  was  a  few 
yards  behind  him,  and,  I  confess,  for  the 
moment,  not  so  keen  about  the  chase  as 
I  ought  to  have  been  ;  reflecting  that  now, 
before  searching  the  valley,  we  should 
assuredly  get  our  lunch  ;  that  my  fingers, 
despite  the  woollen  gloves  I  had  put 
on,  were  decidedly  cold ;  that,  as  for  the 
sample  of  weather  we  were  having  —  my 
stoical  unconcern  of  twenty-four  hours' 
duration  was  rapidly  dying   out  —  it  was 

without  exception  the  most here,  just 

in  time  to  save  the  credit  of  my  equanim- 
ity, I  saw  Elias  drop  suddenly  into  the 
runlet  which  trickled  down  the  cleft,  and 
begin  to  open  the  breech  and  remove  the 
stopper  of  the  rifle ;  I  had  taken  out  the 
damp  cartridges  and  given  it  to  him  to 
carry.  Having  learnt  to  instantaneously 
imitate  these  abrupt  movements  of  the 
Lapp,  I  did  so  now,  and  quite  unnecessa- 
rily, being  all  the  time  concealed  by  the 
high  rock,  crawled  through  the  water  to 
his  side.  Then  without  speech  he  pointed 
stealthily  over  the  low  brushwood,  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  down  the  slope, 
which  at  this  point  was  excessively  steep, 
I  saw  the  broad  back  of  a  bull  elk  quietly 
feeding.  It  was  clear  that  the  Lapp  meant 
me  to  shoot,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  A  fresh  squall  was  driving  up  the 
valley  ;  the  opposite  hill  and  the  tarn  be- 
low were  already  blotted  out,  and,  although 
the  snow  had  not  yet  reached  us,  the 
flakes  were  beginning  to  cut  the  dark  hide 
of  the  elk  with  white  lines.  In  half  a 
minute  he  would  be  invisible.  He  looked 
very  big  and  black  in  the  grey  light,  but 
as  I  squatted  and  took  aim  with  my  elbows 
resting  on  my  knees,  I  had  strong  misgiv- 
ings about  the  size  of  his  horns ;  they 
were,  however,  partly  concealed  by  the 
brushwood  and  his  position  in  feeding. 
Directly  after  the  crack  of  the  rifle  Elias 
laid  his  hand  gently  but  firmly  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  I  had 
held  straight,  for  thus  does  he  always  ex- 
press his  silent  congratulations  on  a  good 
shot.  Before  the  driving  snow  quite  ob- 
scured all  view  I  saw  that  the  black  mass 
was  no  longer  erect,  but  plunging  on  the 
ground  among  the  brushwood;  at  the 
same  moment  Elias  detected  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  second  bull  disappearing  behind 
a  lower  ridge.  When  we  had  scrambled 
down  we  found  the  elk  unable  to  rise,  and 
the  Lapp,  gliding  in  like  a  cat,  seized  ihe 
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horn  and  pressed  down  the  huge  head  with 
hand  and  knee  ;  then,  knowing  the  exact 
spot  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  passed 
in  his  keen  blade  without  an  effort  at  the 
junction  of  spine  and  neck,  and  in  ten 
seconds  life  was  extinct.  We  were  now 
enveloped  in  a  hurricane  of  whirling  snow, 
and  were  lucky  to  find  shelter  close  at 
hand  beneath  the  projecting  slab  of  an 
immense  mass  of  rock  fallen  from  the 
upper  cliff.  From  the  edge  of  this  huge 
eave,  the  result  of  cleavage  and  fully  three 
feet  wide,  moisture  continually  dripped; 
but  right  under  it  the  rock  and  moss  were 
absolutely  and  incredibly  dry ;  and  there 
for  a  while  we  made  ourselves  fairly  com- 
fortable, and  ate  our  lunch.  When  every- 
thing is  soaking,  even  the  touch  of  dryness 
is  a  positive  luxury,  be  it  only  the  inside 
of  a  pocket.  Thoroughly  grateful  was  I 
for  such  shelter,  for  the  thick  woollen 
jersey  —  knitted  by  crofter  hands  in  "the 
Rosses,"  in  far-off  Donegal  —  the  dry  cap, 
and  the  warm  neck-wrapper,  all  produced 
from  the  Rucksack.  From  the  same  re- 
ceptacle came  an  axe  guarded  as  to  its 
edge  by  a  bit  of  grooved  horn,  a  scrap  of 
whetstone,  some  twine,  a  white  flag  made 
of  half  an  old  handkerchief,  and  a  small 
bag  of  snowy  linen. 

"Smoke  now  a  little  pipe,"  says  Elias, 
when,  after  his  meal  of  rye-bread  and 
reindeer  cheese,  and  a  drink  of  cold  water 

—  he  touches  neither  spirits  nor  tobacco 

—  he  has  piously  clasped  his  hands  and 
moved  his  lips  in  a  silent  grace;  "I  will 
to  the  elk  —  you  can  presently  come  and 
help  me."  When  I  do  so,  I  find  him 
making  the  first  artistic  incisions  round 
the  hoofs  of  a  very  large  five-year-old  bull, 
and  am,  as  I  expected,  disappointed  with 
the  horns,  which  are  stunted  and  mis- 
shapen, and  of  ten  points  only.  Depend- 
ing from  the  lower  jaw  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  "  baton,"  or  long,  black  beard,  ex- 
actly like  a  big  fox's  brush  in  shape.  This 
curious  and  characteristic  appendage  dis- 
appears in  older  elk,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
heavy  bunch  of  coarse  hair.  On  account 
of  it  I  resolve  to  preserve  the  head.  To 
get  a  full-grown  elk  into  a  nice  position 
for  the  gralloch  is  a  job  for  two  men, 
although  it  may  be  accomplished  single- 
handed.  But  Elias  is  always  very  partic- 
ular about  doing  his  butcher's  work  in  an 
artistic  manner,  and  requires  the  huge 
carcass  to  be  firmly  propped  by  birchen 
shores  at  the  right  slope,  to  insure  there 
being  no  slip  or  roll  during  the  operation 
and  a  free  run  from  stem  to  stern*  A 
young  birch-tree  has  also  to  be  trans- 
formed by   lopping   with  the   axe   into  a 


temporary  larder,  and  the  breast  and  other 
selected  portions  spiked  thereon,  to  be 
left  till  called  for.  Within  the  linen  bag 
are  deposited  the  fillet  and  one  or  two 
titbits  which  the  hunter  —  quite  super- 
stitious on  the  point  —  always  insists  on 
carrying  home  himself.  Whenever,  on 
our  approach,  that  small  bundle,  white, 
with  ruddy  stains,  is  seen  dangling  from 
his  hand,  there  is  joy  in  the  camp,  not- 
withstanding the  concomitant  prospect  of 
severe  toil  on  the  morrow.  Then,  when 
all  is  ready  for  the  start,  Elias  fastens  the 
little  white  flag  to  the  most  conspicuous 
bough  he  can  find,  and  produces  a  couple 
of  sheets  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  with 
which  I  periodically  supply  him.  For 
even  when  hunting  in  the  wilds  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  in  touch  with  the  outer  world, 
and  one  or  other  of  the  men  has  to  travel 
weekly  to  the  sea  in  search  of  the  post. 
All  down  the  slopes  and  through  the  lower 
ravines  and  woodlands,  we  leave  behind 
us  a  conspicuous  trail  like  that  of  a  paper- 
chase,  until,  at  a  spot  where  the  main 
feeder  of  the  tarn  is  joined  by  two  tributary 
rivulets,  Elias  stops  and  impales  the  rest 
of  the  paper  on  a  ragged  tree-stump.  "  It 
is  enough,"  he  says,  "they  can  find  the 
elk  without  me  this  time;"  and  then  re- 
hearses the  directions  he  will  give  this 
evening  to  the  bearers  of  the  slain  :  "  From 
the  farm  to  Kvaern  Vand,  thence  up  stream 
until  the  three  becks  meet,  then  follow 
the  paper  to  the  deer."  These  precau- 
tions are  due  to  the  trouble  that  arose  in 
the  finding  of  the  last  dead  bull.  He  lay 
a  very  long  way  from  camp  in  so  secluded 
a  position  that  the  three  bearers,  who 
knew  every  yard  of  the  country  and  had 
been  duly  instructed  by  means  of  my  big 
map  —  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the 
English  mile  —  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  slain,  were  wandering  about  for  some 
hoqrs  in  the  forest  before  Peter  stumbled 
on  the;carcass.  Nils,  who  accompanied 
them  and  did  not  know  the  country,  put 
his  faith  in  Huy,  who,  he  declared,  would 
lead  him  straight  up  to  the  quarry.  But 
the  little  dog  was  not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
fun  for  dead  meat ;  he  dragged  the  weap- 
onless Nils  a  couple  of  miles  astray,  and 
eventually  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a 
living  bull,  who  for  some  minutes  stood 
and  regarded  the  pair  with  calm  defiance. 
Of  the  19th,  a  blank  day  of  inexpressi- 
bly bad  weather,  during  which  the  unfortu- 
nate bearers  had  to  bring  home  the  elk 
meat,  1  must  omit  farther  mention,  having 
to  brace  myself  for  a  dismal  narrative  of 
greater  interest.  On  the  20th,  being  Sun- 
day, it  was  allowable  to  lie  late  abed,  in 
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calm  enjoyment  of  coffee  and  farm-made 
cakes,  of  newspaper  and  pipe,  followed  by 
a  deliberate  toilet  with  bath  and  razor 
complete.  To  my  surprise  and  joy,  when 
Nils  appeared  at  eight  o'clock  with  the 
first-named  luxuries,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  at  the  windows,  unprovided  as 
they  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  pas- 
toral Norway,  with  either  shutter,  curtain, 
or  blind.  By  throwing  one  open  I  was  able 
to  survey  from  my  pillow  an  extraordinary 
range  of  shattered  cliffs,  which  formed  one 
side  of  the  valley,  and  nearly  overhung  the 
farm.  The  fallen  masses  of  rock  were 
grouped  in  most  fantastic  shapes.  With 
an  immense  isolated  monolith,  a  hundred 
feet  high,  there  was  connected,  as  Nils 
informed  me,  some  local  legend  having  to 
do  with  giants  and  witches.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  still  exist  in  that  val- 
ley, for  I  made,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  a  pencil- 
sketch  of  a  terrible,  crouching  monster, 
with  human  face  and  pendant  ears,  who 
kept  watching  me  between  the  stems  of  the 
pine-trees.  More  pleasing,  and  scarcely 
less  remarkable  —  for  in  the  forest  valleys 
of  Norway  bird-life  is  scarce  —  was  the 
sight  of  a  feathered  assembly  feeding  on 
a  strip  of  fallow-ground  close  to  the  house. 
There  must  have  been  a  dozen  magpies, 
as  many  common  jays,  twice  as  many 
ring-ouzels,  and  a  large,  mixed  flock  of 
starlings,  fieldfares,  redwings,  mountain- 
finches,  and  wagtails. 

After  breakfast,  as  I  was  admiring,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,   a  waterfall 
which  tumbles  into  the  vale  just  opposite 
the  front  door,  and   is   grand  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  of  any  district  less  re- 
mote,  Elias   approached.     "That  river,'' 
said  he,  "comes  out  of  Skrovdal."     Now, 
Skrovdal  was  a  place  that  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  seeing.     On  my  map  it  is  broadly 
indicated  by  a  tint  three  times  as  black  as 
that  of  any  other  gorge,  and  suggestive  of 
the  gloom  and  profundity  which  its  name 
also  implies.     Elias  went  on   to  explain 
that  it  was  easily   accessible   by  a  path 
close  to  the   brink  of   the  waterfall,  and 
continued  thence  along  the  bank   of  the 
river.     We   agreed   to  start  at   once  and 
explore   it.     "  You   cannot   shoot  an   elk 
there,"  said  the  hunter,  "for  the  last  was 
killed  on  Skrovstad  ground  ;  but  you  had 
better  take  the  rifle  ;  it  is  a  likely  place  to 
meet  a  bear."    When  I  heard  these  words 
I  felt  sure  that  a  bear  we  should  not  see, 
but  in  all  probability,  the  finest  elk  in  the 
north  of  Europe.     The  path  on  the  brink 
of  the  waterfall  consisted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  of   single   logs  supported   on  stakes 
driven  into  the  crevices  of  the  slippery, 


shelving  rock,  with  a  tumbledown  rail 
fence  between  it  and  the  abyss ;  alto- 
gether, as  Elias  remarked,  an  awkward 
place  on  a  dark  night.  The  approach  was 
promising  ;  but  Skrovdal  itself  was  not  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  my  dreams.  To  begin 
with,  from  its  lie  it  was  flooded  with  the 
noonday  sun,  and  no  place  could  in  rea- 
son look  gloomy  under  such  conditions. 
Then,  although  narrow,  with  high,  steep 
sides,  half  bushy  slope  and  half  precipice, 
it  was  bottomed  with  natural  meadows  of 
rich  grass,  through  which  the  river  ran 
broad  and  clear,  so  gentle  in  current  that 
it  seemed  incapable  of  producing  the 
violent  cataract  w-e  had  just  passed.  The 
trout  were  rising  merrily,  and  I  began  to 
wish  that  I  had  brought  a  rod  instead  of 
a  rifle.  For  about  three  miles  we  followed 
what  I  must  still  by  courtesy  call  the  path, 
up  the  glen,  and  a  very  delightful  stroll  it 
was.  At  intervals  we  sat  down  to  exam- 
ine the  slopes  with  our  glasses.  Then,  in 
a  pleasant  spot,  we  ate  our  lunch,  and 
chatted,  and  I  smoked  a  pipe  or  two  be- 
fore we  rose  to  retrace  our  steps. 

At  this  point  I  begin  to  hesitate.  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  describe  in 
detail  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  that 
Sunday  stroll.  Let  the  abridgment  of  the 
sad  tale,  as  extracted  from  my  diary,  suf- 
fice. The  painfully  graphic  jottings  ran 
as  follows  :  After  lunch,  turned  back,  the 
wind  then  in  our  faces  —  about  half-way  to 
the  fos,  Passop  told  us  that  there  was 
game  directly  ahead —  made  sure  we 
should  see  the  biggest  elk  in  the  world  — 
Elias  went  suddenly  down  on  all  fours,  I 
followed  suit.  Had  spotted  bear  feeding 
like  a  cow  in  meadow  across  river,  about 
a  hundred  yards  off.  Owing  to  hollow 
meadow  and  high  bank  could  only  see 
three  inches  of  his  back.  With  idiotic 
impatience  left  Elias,  who  grabbed  at  my 
coat-tail  and  missed  it,  and  tried  to  gain 
place  for  clearer  shot.  Passop  whined, 
bear  put  up  his  head,  saw  me,  turned  tail 
and  bolted  —  jumped  to  my  feet  and  let  off 
both  barrels  at  his  stern  —  waded  river 
and  found  no  blood  on  spoor  —  followed 
it  some  way  up  hill  —  when  it  came  to 
hands  and  knees,  Elias  said  we  had  better 
go  home,  for  we  should  not  catch  that 
bear  —  home  accordingly.  Savage  with 
self —  had  I  waited  must  have  got  clear, 
easy  shot  —  gloomy  place,  Skrovdal  — 
rain  began  again  before  reaching  farm  — 
wretched  evening. 

Yes ;  the  lead  that  then  whistled  from 
the  grooved  steel  is  not  in  my  handful ;  it 
found  a  bloodless  grave  in  the  sward  of 
the  glen,  and  added  in  a  trifling  degree  to 
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the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  That 
evening  there  was  the  reverse  of  "a 
boom"  at  Skrovstad. 

The  bad  weather  which  my  diary, 
quoted  above,  records  as  having  recom- 
menced, after  a  brief  lucid  interval,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  is  in  full  swing  again 
when  I  rise  early  on  Monday.  To-day 
there  is  to  be  another  change  of  quarters, 
but  the  men  will,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  a 
fairly  easy  time  of  it.  They  can  embark 
with  the  luggage  close  to  the  farm,  drop 
down  the  river  into  the  lake,  and  row  all 
the  way  to  Strommen,  the  next  halting- 
place.  We  who  do  the  hunting  start  long 
before  them,  and  are  landed  a  mile  away 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  whence,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  wc  shall  make  the  same 
point.  We  begin  by  a  stiff  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  Elias,  slim  and 
light,  generally  goes,  after  the  manner  of 
his  people,  pretty  straight  at  an  ascent ; 
but,  fortunately  for  one  who  is  —  well, 
just  a  trifle  less  active  than  he  was  a  great 
many  years  ago,  the  hills  in  this  part  of 
Norway  are  of  "  trap  "  formation,  that  is  to 
say,  they  generally  rise  in  a  series  of  giant 
steps  ("  trapper,''"'  Norsk)  or  terraces, 
whereby  the  climber  gains  at  intervals  a 
brief  spell  of  fairly  level  walking.  When, 
despite  one's  age  and  infirmities,  one  is  in 
tolerable  condition,  it  is  astonishing  what 
complete  and  almost  instantaneous  relief 
to  wind  and  muscle  is  obtained  by  a  very 
few  yards  on  the  flat.  One  begins  the  next 
ascent  with  renewed  vigor,  and  with  the 
inspiriting  knowledge  that  such  moments 
of  ease  will  shortly  repeat  themselves. 
Our  long  pull  against  the  collar  lands  us 
in  a  region  abounding  in  wooded  dells  and 
rocky  basins,  which  always  contain  water 
in  one  form  or  another,  either  as  tarn, 
stream,  or  swamp.  The  woods  consist 
chiefly  of  birch  and  mountain  ash,  but 
dotted  over  the  landscape  are  a  fair  num- 
ber of  Scotch  firs,  and  these  picturesque 
trees  occasionally  mass  themselves  into 
small  groves.  The  rocks  are  for  the  most 
part  sheep-backed,  and  significant  of  their 
treatment  by  the  ice  in  very  remote  ages. 
Here  and  there,  however,  a  low  range  of 
crags,  which  seems  to  have  overtopped 
the  universal  glacier,  and  escaped  the 
general  grinding  down  and  polishing, 
stands  up  boldly,  weatherworn,  cloven, 
and  splintered,  but  still  defiant  of  the  mer- 
ciless centuries.  Bounded  by  these  crags 
are  fairly  level  tracts  partly  clothed  with 
long  heather,  and  partly  with  the  spongi- 
est moss  through  which  the  shooting-boot 
of  unfortunate  man  ever  labored.  I  am 
positively  ashamed  to  be  always  querulous 
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about  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  when 
a  month  of  thirty  days  grants  only  four 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  fine,  how 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  complaint  ?  To-day 
we  halt  for  the  usual  hour,  and  eat  our 
lunch  under  much  the  same  conditions  as 
those  described  a  few  pages  back,  except 
that  the  rock  beneath  which  we  crouch 
affords  less  shelter,  and  that  we  have  not 
killed  an  elk.  We  have,  however,  seen 
five  :  a  cow  and  calf  lying  down  under 
cover  of  a  group  of  Scotch  firs,  and  three 
cows  feeding  together  in  a  covert  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  One  of  these  was  a  re- 
markable animal — we  watched  them  for  a 
long  time  with  the  glass  —  very  light  in 
color,  almost  a  yellow  dun,  with  a  black 
head  and,  strange  to  say,  a  long  "  baton  " 
beard.  Query :  was  she  in  a  transition 
state,  and  assuming  with  age  the  charac 
teristics  of  the  male  ?  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  shoot  her —  she  was  about  the  ugliest 
beast  I  ever  saw  —  and  keep  her  skin  as  a 
curiosity,  but  am  right  glad  before  the 
end  of  the  day  that  1  did  not.  The  after- 
noon is  drawing  towards  evening  when 
Passop  again  encourages  us  by  his  evident 
but  repressed  excitement,  and  at  last  leads 
us  up  to  very  fresh  and  magnificent  spoor. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  this  time  ;  we 
are  upon  the  track  of  a  really  big  bull ; 
the  length  and  spread  of  the  slot  is  un- 
mistakable evidence.  From  his  devious 
course  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is  rest- 
lessly wandering  about,  probably  in  search 
of  the  cow,  but  of  her  we  see  no  signs. 
After  a  while,  however,  his  trail  is  joined 
and  crossed  more  than  once  by  that  of  a 
second  animal,  which  Elias  pronounces  to 
be  a  younger  bull.  There  is  also  proof  of 
some  kind  of  skirmish ;  one  has  chased 
the  other  for  a  short  distance,  and  further 
relieved  his  feelings  by  tearing  up  the 
ground  and  knocking  a  young  fir-tree  all 
to  bits.  The  desire  for  blood  and  the 
hope  of  success  are  now  strong  in  Elias  ; 
his  eyes  glitter;  he  radiates  an  aura  of 
keenness  and  stealthiness  ;  I  am  sympa- 
thetically filled  with  a  sense  of  perfect 
reliance  on  his  craft  and  patience,  and  the 
unerring  instinct  of  his  hound. 

The  difference  is  often  very  striking, 
irrespective  of  the  mere  change  of  pace, 
between  the  movements  of  elk  when  igno- 
rant that  the  hunter  is  after  them,  and 
when  they  know  for  certain  that  he  is.  In 
the  latter  case  they  will  resort  to  every 
kind  of  artifice  to  hide  their  trail  and  baffle 
the  pursuer.  This  same  season  I  was  fol- 
lowing for  two  successive  days  the  tracks 
of  a  family  —  bull,  cow,  and  calf,  which  we 
had   disturbed.     I    am  inclined  to  regard 
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the  mother  as  the  inventor  of  the  strata- 
gems by  which  her  offspring,  and  husband 
for  the  time  being,  profited.  Amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  were  these.  The 
family,  to  begin  with,  entered  one  end  of  a 
long,  shallow  lake  on  the  open  moor,  and 
waded,  or  swam,  to  the  opposite  end.  A 
mile  or  two  farther  on  they  made  as  though 
they  would  enter  another  lake,  but  on  the 
very  margin  turned  along  the  stony  beach, 
and  thereby  gained  a  causeway,  also  stony, 
where  their  footings  were  invisible.  This 
causeway  they  did  not  follow  out,  but  near 
the  middle  of  it  scrambled  down  over  the 
boulders  to  a  lower  level,  whence  they 
described  a  huge  S,  the  first  curve  thereof 
being  to  leeward  of  their  previous  line. 
They  walked  very  slowly,  in  three  long 
zigzags,  up  the  face  of  a  hill  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  overlooking  a  great  morass 
behind  them,  across  which  we  were  bound 
to  pursue.  Here  they  probably  sighted  us, 
for  at  the  top  they  hurried  on  at  a  great 
pace.  They  descended  a  range  of  pine- 
clad  hills  in  a  long  slant  to  a  considerable 
stream,  which  they  pretended  to  cross.  In 
reality  they  turned  straight  back  up  the 
bed  of  it  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
and  issued  therefrom  at  an  acute  angle  to 
their  former  course.  Eventually  they 
reached  a  big  river,  half  canal,  half  rapid, 
running  out  of  a  rushy  lake  ;  and  there 
their  footings,  clear  on  the  soft  bottom 
near  the  edge,  led  into  a  deep,  broad  pool, 
and  there,  as  far  as  my  personal  knowledge 
goes,  may  the  elk  be  to  this  day.  Care- 
fully all  round  the  lake,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  down  both  sides  of  the 
river  did  we  search,  but  neither  the  nose 
of  Passop  nor  the  eyes  of  Elias  could  re- 
cover the  lost  trail.  The  Lapp,  however, 
was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  trick,  and 
never  doubted  that,  time  permitting,  we 
could  have  found  their  place  of  exit  a  long 
way  down  stream.  But  it  was  late  on  the 
second  day,  we  were  far  from  home,  and 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  chase. 

The  bull  we  are  now  after  has  no  sus- 
picions, and  is  above  all  such  low  cunning; 
his  bold  trail  is  easy  to  follow.  The  chief 
danger  is  that,  in  his  erratic  course,  he 
may  execute  an  involuntary  flank  move- 
ment and  surprise  himself  by  detecting  us. 
Therefore,  as  we  advance,  the  Lapp's  in- 
tense scrutiny,  backed  by  my  own  efforts, 
makes  every  yard  of  ground  safe  on  either 
side. 

As  we  are  descending  the  steep  bank  of 
a  ravine,  with  the  usual  stream  of  consid- 
erable size  at  the  bottom,  certain  unmis- 
takable signs,  of  the  very  freshest,  warn 
us  that  the  elk  must  be  close  at  hand.    We 
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tread  like  cats,  for  at  the  very  moment  he 

may  be  standing  to  listen.  It  appears  that 
he  has  crossed  the  river ;  but  Passop, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  spoor  to  the 
water's  edge,  keeps  facing  the  breeze, 
which  is  quite  favorable  and  blowing 
strongly  down  the  ravine,  thus  showing 
that  he  gets  the  wind  direct  from  the  elk 
himself.  Hence,  Elias  argues,  that  the 
bull,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  when 
restless  and  roving,  must  have  recrossed 
higher  up  ;  and  examination  proves  that 
he  is  right.  The  tracks  regain  our  bank 
close  to  a  densely  thick  little  wood,  which 
lines  one  side  of  the  ravine  from  top  to 
bottom  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
He  is  probably  in  that  wood,  and  to  ap- 
proach him  through  it  without  noise  is  all 
but  impossible.  I  fancy  though,  from  past 
experience,  that  most  native  hunters,  with 
the  leash-hound,  if  pledged  to  stalk,  would 
have  attempted  to  do  so;  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  however,  would  in  despair  have 
loosed  the  dog  at  once.  The  genius  of 
Elias  is  equal  to  the  occasion  :  "  Now," 
says  he,  "it  is  our  turn  to  cross."  And 
sneaking  into  the  river,  we  wade  over, 
gently  and  without  splashing,  on  the  very 
tracks  of  the  bull,  which  are  visible  through 
the  clear  water.  At  this  moment  there 
passes  high  overhead,  in  a  long,  curving 
line,  a  flock  of  several  hund.'^ed  wild  geese, 
whose  cackling,  not  unlike  the  distant  cry 
of  a  pack  of  hounds,  had  for  some  time 
been  audible.  They  doubtless  notice  what 
is  going  on  below,  and  are  making  remarks 
on  it,  but  fortunately  for  us  the  elk  do  not 
understand  their  language.  Up  the  bank 
we  crawl  like  serpents,  and  coil  up  in  a 
depression  at  the  top,  preparatory  to 
searching  the  wood  with  our  glasses.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  them  :  the  first  glance 
shows  us  both  bulls,  standing  some  dis- 
tance apart  on  the  flat,  open  ground  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  thicket;  and  also 
assures  us  that,  whilst  the  one  is  a  good 
beast  with  a  fair  head,  the  other,  who,  even 
as  we  look  stalks  majestically  along  the 
flats  and  halts  .directly  opposite,  is  a  bull 
of  the  first  class  —  immense  in  bulk  and 
blue-black  in  hide,  with  spreading  antlers 
of  a  peculiarly  bright  red.  "  He  is  a  long 
way  off,"  I  whisper  to  Elias;  "we  must 
try  to  get  nearer."  But  the  Lapp  shakes 
his  head.  "  I  dare  not  try,"  he  answers, 
"the  elk  are  uneasy,  and  may  be  off  at 
any  moment ;  perhaps,  if  we  had  time,  it 
might  be  well  to  wait,  but  the  light  is  now 
failing  ;  will  you  not  put  up  that  long  sight 
which  helped  us  to  the  bear,  and  shoot 
from  here  ?  "  The  four-hundred-yard  sight 
again  !     To  think  that  my  chance  of  that 
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grand  head  over  the  way  must  depend  on 
such  a  shot!  "  I  am  certain  you  will  hit 
him,"  whispers  the  Lapp  encouragingly, 
"but  lose  no  time  ;  see,  he  moves."  And, 
indeed,  at  that  moment  the  elk  advances  a 
few  steps  and  stands  again  with  his  full 
broadside  towards  us.  Now  or  never  it 
must  be.  There  is  a  single  dead  tree  in 
our  hollow  ambush,  which  I  can  reach 
without  rising;  against  the  side  of  the 
trunk  I  firmly  press  the  tips  of  my  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  steady  the  rifle  on  the  rest 
thus  obtained.  As  the  crack  rings  through 
the  ravine,  and  the  smoke  flies  downwind, 
I  see  the  bull  drop  forward  like  a  stum- 
bling horse,  but  recover  himself  on  the 
instant,  and  stand  erect.  Whilst  his  com- 
panion at  once  swings  round,  goes  off  at 
best  pace  across  the  flat,  and  disappears, 
the  grand  beast  opposite  never  stirs  until 
the  second  bullet  strikes,  when  he  gives 
a  slight  lurch  and  begins  to  move  on,  but 
with  such  a  dragging  limp  in  his  off  fore 
leg  that  I  feel  pretty  sure  the  shoulder  is 
broken.  Elias  is  not  so  certain  about 
this  :  "  It  may  be  low  down,  perhaps  in 
the  foot,"  he  says  ;  "he  can  yet  reach  the 
forest  and  give  us  much  trouble,  possibly 
escape  for  the  night."  Accordingly,  under 
pressure,  1  fire  two  more  shots  at  long 
and  ^uncertain  range,  and  without  visible 
result,  for  the  elk  has  now  gained  a  thin 
grove  of  Scotch  firs,  and  is  slowly  retiring 
among  the  stems.  Then  we  hurry  down, 
wade  the  river  regardless  of  depth,  and 
struggle  through  the  thickets  up  the  oppo- 
site bank.  This  kind  of  thing  is  not  con- 
ducive to  good  shooting,  and  the  light  is 
getting  worse  every  moment,  but  of  the 
three  cartridges  I  expend  at  the  form  of 
the  retreating  monster,  who  contrives  to 
shuffle  along  at  a  somewhat  belter  pace,  I 
hear  at  least  one  tell  loudly.  Seven  shots, 
and  he  is  not  down  yet  !  as  I  tell  Elias,  I 
have  but  two  more  in  my  pouch.  "  We 
must  head  him,"  says  the  Lapp  shortly. 
And  off  we  go,  swinging  round  in  a  con- 
siderable circuit,  to  find  that  the  bull  has 
suddenly  disappeared.  He  must  have 
dropped  at  last ;  and,  sure  enough,  by  care- 
ful search  we  detect  one  great  red  horn 
standing  out  from  the  broken  ground.  We 
approach  with  some  boldness,  believing 
caution  to  be  now  unnecessary,  but  all  is 
not  yet  over;  the  prostrate  bull  hears  us 
and  raises  his  head.  This  time  I  am  de- 
termined to  end  his  sufferings  —  which, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  the  chase  upon  me, 
cut  me,  I  declare,  to  the  heart  —  and  when 
within  fifty  yards  I  aim  as  well  as  the  light 
will  permit  me  at  a  mortal  spot  in  the 
neck  ;  but  just  as  I  press  the  trigger  he 


regains  his  feet  with  a  convulsive  plunge, 
and  my  penultimate  bullet  misses  him  al- 
together. Then,  as  he  scrambles  off  again, 
I  run  in  and  give  him  the  last  shot  at  close 
quarters  right  behind  the  shoulder.  He 
halts  at  once,  but  to  my  consternation  still 
keeps  his  legs.  How  are  we  to  finish  the 
tragedy?  how  is  this  monstrous  vitality  to 
be  overcome  ?  I  cast  myself  and  rifle  de- 
spairingly on  the  heather,  and  appeal  to- 
Elias,  who  remains  expressively  mute. 
But  the  end  is  at  length  near.  The  gal'- 
lant  bull  tries  to  ascend  a  low  bank  by 
which  he  is  standing,  fails  in  the  attempt, 
staggers  back,  topples  slowly  over  with  a 
heavy  crash,  and  lies  before  us  in  the 
majesty  of  death. 

He  is  a  beast  of  enormous  bulk,  prob- 
ably about  twelve  years  old,  and  in  the 
prime  of  condition  ;  for  he  has  not  yet  en- 
tered upon  that  long  period  of  complete 
fasting  when  the  tender  passion  is  tyran- 
nically and  exclusively  dominant  in  the 
soul  of  a  bull  elk.  The  horns  are  heavy 
and  yet  graceful,  symmetrical  in  their 
wide  sweep,  and  without  too  much  palma- 
tion ;  one  has  twelve  and  the  other  has 
eleven  points — twenty-three  in  all.  The 
entire  weight  of  the  uncleaned  carcass  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  must  be  con- 
siderably over  a  thousand  pounds  ;  a  single 
haunch  is  afterwards  found  to  turn  the 
scale  at  a  hundred  and  forty.  It  appears 
that  the  first  shot  struck  the  very  centre 
of  the  off  shoulder,  breaking  the  bone,  and 
the  hide  reveals  four  other  holes  and  a 
graze.  I  endeavor  to  illuminate  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  the  gralloch  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  vesta-fusees ;  and  I  shall  not  in  a 
hurry  forget  our  long  tramp  that  evening 
over  the  roughest  ground  and  in  nearly 
total  darkness,  nor  my  relief  when  the 
ruddy  stars  of  light  in  the  homestead, 
visible  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
broaden  into  distinct  windows,  and  we 
hear* 

the  honest  watch-dog's  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home. 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  the  handful  of  lead,  which, 
perhaps  fortunately,  cannot  be  told  for 
want  of  space  ;  otherwise,  I  might  relate 
how  we  lay  at  Haende,  by  the  river  of 
pearls,  and  followed  the  chase  on  the  slopes 
of  Ambudal  and  Roiklef jeld  ;  how,  by  Lan- 
gotuva,  I  slew  the  bull  who  for  half  the 
day  was  in  view  but  unapproachable  ;  how 
I  wounded  the  Trold-elk,  the  king  of  all 
the  bulls,  who  for  twenty  years  had  shed 
his  horns  in  the  woods  under  the  Black 
Fjeld,  nigh  to  Brixelli  of  the  three  lakes. 
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and  who  afterward  ran  many  miles  up  and 
down  steep  places  and  swam  the  straits, 
thereby  clearly  proving  his  real  invulnera- 
bility ;  and  finally,  how  on  the  very  last 
day  General  Ellas  executed  a  brilliant 
forced  march,  outmanoeuvred  the  elk,  who 
were  retreating  down  wind,  and  enabled 
me  to  kill  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  —  this 
time  with  a  single  bullet  —  another  patri- 
arch of  grand  proportions.  The  history, 
then,  of  these  further  adventures,  whereof 
some,  as  here  hinted  at,  may  appear  to 
verge  on  the  fabulous,  must  for  the  pres- 
ent remain  unwritten ;  but,  as  I  lay  down 
my  pen,  there  arises  in  me  a  great  longing 
and  hope  that  when  the  cold,  white  mantle 
shall  have  once  more  vanished  from  the 
hills  of  Norway,  when  the  bear  has  crept 
out  from  his  winter  lair,  and  the  elk  has 
renewed  his  horns  ;  when  the  crow  of  the 
ryper  is  heard  on  the  high  fjeld,  and  the 
wail  of  the  loons  on  the  lonely  tarn  ;  when 
the  trout  are  rising  in  the  stream,  and  the 
salmon  plunging  in  the  pool,  I  may  again 
find  myself  in  that  grand  region  of  the 
North,  and  fill  my  mind  with  memories 
yet  more  pleasant  —  especially  as  regards 
the  weather  —  than  those  which  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe. 

Henry  Pottinger. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
OUR  MINOR  POETS. 

Admirers  of  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  will 
recall  with  pleasure  that  delightful  touch 
of  humorously  minute  observation  with 
which  Sterne  has  exposed  My  Uncle 
Toby's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  Catholic. 

Pray  how  many  sacraments  have  you  in  all 
(said  he),  for  I  always  forget?  Seven  an- 
swered Dr.  Slop.  Humph  1  said  my  Uncle 
Toby,  though  not  accented  as  a  note  of  acqui- 
escence, but  as  an  interjection  of  that  partic- 
ular species  of  surprise,  when  a  man  on  looking 
into  a  drawer  finds  more  of  a  thing  than  he 
expected.  Humph  1  said  my  Uncle  Toby. 
Dr.  Slop,  who  had  an  ear,  understood  my 
Uncle  Toby  as  well  as  if  he  had  wrote  a  whole 
volume  against  the  seven  sacraments. 

Here,  however,  we  may  well  believe  that 
it  was  only  the  quick  polemical  jealousy 
of  the  little  doctor  which  found  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  challenge  in  his  com- 
panion's tone.  It  is  a  tone,  indeed,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  enough  ;  as,  from 
the  subjective  side,  we  also  are  with  the 
subdued  and  almost  neutral  emotion 
which  it   expresses  —  an  emotion   which 


is  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful,  nor  even 
acute  enough,  perhaps,  to  deserve  Sterne's 
description  as  surprise,  but  is  simply  the 
slight  internal  disturbance  caused  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  necessity  of  men- 
tal readjustment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Captain  Shandy  had  any  preconceived 
theory  as  to  the  reasonable  numerical 
strength  of  a  body  of  sacraments,  still  less 
that  that  most  amiable  and  tolerant  of 
mortals  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  supplied  with  them 
in  excess.  It  was  merely  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  not  know  that  the  sacra- 
ments acknowledged  in  that  particular 
communion  ran  to  as  many  as  seven,  and 
a  momentary  mental  readjustment,  the 
effects  of  which  were  faintly  traceable  in 
the  inflection  of  his  voice,  became  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  his  mind  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  number. 

I  have  referred  to  this  mental  experi- 
ence of   the  worthy  captain's   because  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  it  will  more  or 
less  nearly  reproduce  itself  in  the  mind  of 
the  British  public  when  they  are  told  that 
we  have  among  us  at  this  moment  upwards 
of    sixty   poets.     That  it  will   be  in   the 
above  qualified  sense  of  the  word  a  "  sur- 
prise "to   them  to  hear  this  —  that  they 
will  have  found  more  of  the  particular  arti- 
cle  of  poetry   "  in   the  drawer "  of    the 
national  literature  than  they  expected,  I 
feel  pretty  sure.     How,  indeed,  should  it 
be   otherwise,  since   they   trouble    them- 
selves  for  the  most  part  as  little   about 
poetry  as  Captain   Shandy  did  about  the 
Catholic  sacraments?     At  the  same  time, 
I  quite  believe  that  their  attitude  towards 
their  discovery  will  be  as  absolutely  neu- 
tral as  was  his  towards  his  own.     They 
will  be  neither  glad  nor  sorry  to  know  that 
they  have  enough  poets  to  make  an  acad- 
emy and  a  half;  that  they  might  appoint 
the  works  of  a  different  poet  to  be  read  on 
each  week  in  the  year,  with  an  extra  one 
for  every  bank  holiday,  and  still  keep  a 
small   reserve  in  hand  against  such  con- 
tingencies as  days  of  public  rejoicing  or 
penance  ;  and  that,  in  short  —  if  we  are  to 
seek  a  parallel  to  My  Uncle  Toby's  expe- 
rience in  the  theological  order  of  informa- 
tion—  to  examine  th.' list  of  our  national 
bards  is  as  though  a  man  accustomed  tc 
the  comparatively  modest  code  of  Angli- 
can formularies  should  discover  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles   had   nearly  doubled 
their  number.     The  British  public,  I  say, 
will  in  all  probability  be  neither  glad  nor 
sorry    to  be   informed  of    the    exceeding 
great    multitude    of    their    poets.     Were 
they  twice,  or  even  thrice,  as  numerous, 
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my  impression  is  that  the  British  public 
would  be  neither  sorry  nor  glad.  As  it  is, 
their  feelings,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will 
find  perfectly  adequate  and  satisfying  vent 
in  the  observation  that  they  "shouldn't 
have  thought  there  were  so  many."  And, 
after  all,  if  there  were  twice  as  many,  they 
could  say  no  more  than  that. 

Let  me,  however,  at  once  admit  that  "  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  "  a  British  public, 
and  that  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
vast  majority  of  that  body  would  be  in  no 
sense  true  of  a  small  minority  thereof. 
A  small  minority  would  rejoice  —  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely  we  will  consider  here- 
after —  in  the  discovery  that  we  possessed 
such  an  array  of  poets  ;  but  they  will  in- 
sist, I  have  no  doubt,  on  regarding  it  as 
"  too  good  to  be  true."  What  do  you  call 
a  poet  ?  they  will  ask  distrustfully  ;  and  if 
1  were  weak  enough  to  be  drawn  into  a 
definition,  they  would  follow  up  their  first 
question  with  the  still  more  formidable 
one.  Whom  do  you  call  a  poet  ?  an  inquiry 
from  which  the  primitive  human  instinct 
of  self-preservation  would  induce  any 
prudent  man  to  seek  refuge  in  a  change  of 
subject. 

There  is  another  difiiculty,  too,  of  which 
account  must  be  taken.  A  friend  to  whom 
I  ventured  to  submit  the  supposedly  in- 
spiriting statistics  above  quoted,  discon- 
certed me  with  the  abrupt  inquiry,  "Do 
you  reckon  minor  poets?"  I  asked  for 
time  to  consider  the  question  ;  and  I  am 
only  now  but  doubtfully  prepared  with  my 
reply.  The  position  is  an  even  more  deli- 
cate one  than  that  of  the  undergraduate 
who  refused  in  his  divinity  examination 
to  "  draw  invidious  distinctions  "  between 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  For  without  dis- 
respect to  the  authors  of  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hosea 
to  Malachi  inclusive,  it  may  at  least  be 
pleaded  that  the  nomenclature  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  works  from  those  of  the 
four  writers  who  precede  them  in  the 
canon,  has  at  least  the  sanction  of  author- 
ity, whereas  no  such  authoritative  division 
of  poets  into  major  and  minor  has  ever 
existed.  At  the  same  time,  one  knows  — 
almost  by  instinct  as  it  were  —  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  of  this  description 
.imong  our  English  bards ;  that  some  of 
tnem  are  in  fact  majors  and  some  minors  ; 
and  even — though  here  we  are  getting, 
perhaps,  on  dangerous  ground  —  that  the 
number  of  the  latter  appreciably  exceeds 
that  of  the  former.  It  might  conceivably 
be  possible  to  arrange  them,  if  not  in 
order  of  merit  as  in  a  Cambridge  tripos, 
at  any  rate  in   orders  of   merit  as  in   an  ! 


Oxford   class   list ;    and  it   is  within  the 
power  of  the   imagination  —  for   of  what 
is    that    soaring  faculty    incapable.'*  —  to 
conceive  of  the  tuneful  choir  as  harmoni- 
ous in  their  approval  of  the  award.     But  I 
do  not  propose  to  embark  on  my  own  ac- 
count in  any  such  perilous  adventure.     It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  few  observations  I 
am  about  to  make  that  I  should   do  so; 
and  if  it  had  been   I  should  have  unhesi-' 
tatingly  left  those  observations  unuttered. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  without 
some  attempt  to  discriminate  among  our 
poets  —  without  some   effort   to  appraise 
their   respective   degrees   of   merit  —  the 
careful  statistician  can   have   no  security 
that  I  have  not  included  in  the  list  I  am 
about  to  subjoin  a  certain  number  of  writ- 
ers in  rhyme   and  measure  who  are   not 
poets   at  all.     "  Unless   you  go  into  the 
question  of  quality,  how  and  where,"  the 
careful  statistician  may  ask  me,  "  will  you 
draw  the  line?     What  is  to  prevent  you 
from   including  among   the  poets  the  in- 
spired singer  of  the  virtues  of  the  soap, 
the  pill,  and  the  dentifrice,  or  the  author 
of  the  '  words  that  burn  '  in  the  motto  of 
the  Christmas  cracker  ?  "     The  question  is 
a  fair   one,  and    I  will  answer  it  in   due 
time.     If  the  careful   statistician  will  for 
the  present  be  content  to  take  my  list  of 
sixty-six  poets  on  provisional  trust,  I  will 
afterwards  explain  the  principle  which  I 
have  followed  in  enumerating  them.     It  is 
quite  possible  —  nay,  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain—  that  the  list  is   incomplete;  but  I 
will  give  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
not  redundant.     There  may  be  more  than 
sixty-six,  but   I    claim    to  have   at   least 
made  out  that  number,  without  including 
"  poets  "  either  of  the  advertisement  or  of 
the  bonbon. 

One  word  as  to  the  arrangement.  I 
have  ventured  to  treat  Lord  Tennyson  as 
in  the  French  phrase  hors  concours,  and 
to  place  his  name  by  itself  ;  a  step  which 
—  at  any  rate,  if  considered  merely  as  a 
tribute  to  his  official  position  as  poet 
laureate  —  should  excite  no  jealous}'.  The 
names  of  the  other  poets  I  have,  after  ma- 
ture consideration  and  acting  on  the  advice 
of  friends  whose  judgment  I  respect,  ar- 
ranged in  strict  alphabetical  order.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 


Arnold,  Sir  E. 
Austin,  Alfred 
Barlow,  George 
Beeching,  H.  C. 
Bevington,  Louisa 
Blaikie,  J.  A. 
Blind,  Mathilde 
Blunt,  Wilfrid 


Bridges,  Robert 
Brooke,  Stopford 
Buchanan,  Robert 
Clarke,  Herbert 
De  Vere,  Aubrey 
Dobson,  Austin 
Dowden,  Edward 
Fane,  Violet 


Pollock,  W.  H. 
Raffalovich,  M.  A. 
Rawnsley,  H.  D. 
Robinson,  A.  Mary  F. 
(Mme.  Darmesteter) 
Rodd,  Rennell 
Rossetti,  Christina 
Rossetti,  W.  M. 
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Freeland,  William 

Garnett,  Richard 

Gosse,  Edmund 

Hake,  T.  Gordon 

Hamilton,  Eugene  Lee 

Henley,  W.  E. 

Holmes,  E.  G.  A. 

Ingelow,  Jean 

Kemble,    Frances   A.  Sharp,  William 

(Mrs.  Butler)  Simcox,  G..A. 

Lang,  Andrew  Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Lefroy,  E.  C.  Swinburne,  A.  C. 

Locker-Lampson,  F.  Symonds,  J.  A. 

Mackay,  Eric  Tennyson,  Frederick 

Marzials,  Frank  Todhunter,  J. 

Meredith,  George  Tomson,  Graham 

Meynell,  Alice  (Mrs,)  (Mrs.) 

Monkhouse,  Cosmo  Tynan,  Katherine 

Morris,  L.  Waddington,  Samuel 

Morris,  W.  Watson,  William 

Myers,  E.  Watts,  Theodore 

Myers,  F.  W\  H.  Webster,  Augusta 

Nichol,  John  Wilde,  Oscar 

Noel,  Roden  Woods,  Margaret 

Palgrave,  F.  (Mrs.) 

Patmore,  Coventry  Yeats,  W.  B. 
Payne,  John 

Sixty-five,  and  Lord  Tennyson  makes 
sixty-six.  It  is  a  goodly  list,  it  will  be 
admitted.  And  now  to  show  that  they  are 
all  poets. 

To  begin  with,  besides  Lord  Tennyson, 
some  two  or  three  of  them  (whose  names, 
however,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  men- 
tion) would  have  ranked  as  poets  of  the 
first  order  in  any  age  of  our  literature. 
That  reduces  the  list  to  sixty-two.  Then 
comes  a  round  dozen  of  others,  whom  also 
I  prefer  to  leave  undesignated,  but  who  I 
contend,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  contended 
by  most  people  —  at  least  as  to  the  dozen 
of  their  own  selection  —  would  have  been 
recognized  at  any  period  in  which  English 
taste  was  in  a  sound  condition  as  poets,  if 
not  of  supreme  power,  at  any  rate  of  very 
high  eminence.  This  leaves  us  with  fifty 
singers,  who,  if  poets  at  all,  may  without 
undue  temerity  be  described  as  minor 
poets. 

It  will  hardly,  I  suspect,  be  necessary 
for  me  to  construct  any  very  elaborate 
system  of  argumentative  earthworks  for 
the  fortification  of  the  adjective.  Except, 
perhaps,  among  the  poets  themselves,  it 
is  around  the  substantive  that  the  battle 
will  for  the  most  part  rage.  There  will 
be  far  less  readiness  to  admit  that  the  fifty 
are  poets  than  that  they  are  minor  ;  and  it 
is  with  the  proof  of  the  former  proposition 
alone  that  I  need  concern  myself. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  establishing  it.  In  the  first  place  the 
onus  probandi  might,  I  think,  be  legiti- 
mately shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  ob- 
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jector,  who  should  be  called  upon  to  reply 
to  the  question :  If   they  are   not  poets, 
what  are  they?     Should  he  answer,  "  Cor- 
rect and  agreeable  writers  of  verse,"  the 
rejoinder  is   ready  that  of  these  we  pos- 
sess not  fifty,  but  five  hundred  —  nay,  for 
aught  I  know,  five  thousand;  and  that  the 
fifty  have  in  fact  singled  themselves  out 
from  the  five  hundred  or  the  five  thousand 
by  very  virtue  of  having  displayed,  some 
in  a  greater  some  in  a  less  degree,  their 
possession   of  a  share  of  those   qualities 
which  distinguish  major  poets,  universally 
acknowledged    as    such.      The    qualities 
which  the  minor  poets  thus  display  are, 
it  is  true,  of  varying  importance  and  un- 
equal   value.     Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
they  are  qualities  of  thought ;  much  more 
often,  they  are  qualities  of  feeling  ;  most 
often  of  all,  they  are  qualities  of  expres- 
sion.    But  the  point  is  that  they  are  qual- 
ities —  whether    of   thought,   feeling,    or 
expression  —  which    another    and    vastly 
larger  body  of  writers  in  rhyme  and  metre 
never  display  at  all.     The  difference  be- 
tween  those  who  do,  and   those  who  do 
not,  display  them  is  so  vital,  and  to  any 
one  of  critical  sensibility  so  well  marked, 
that  in  the  mere  interests  of  correct  classi- 
fication these  two  obvious  distinct  species 
of  the  genus  "metrist  "  should  have  dif- 
ferent names.     To  lump  the  former  with 
the  latter  under  the  common  appellation 
of  mere  verse-maker  is  deplorably  unscien- 
tific.    They  ought  at  least  to  be  otherwise 
described,  and  how  are    we    to    describe 
them  otherwise  if  we  are  not  to  call  them 
"poets"? 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  what  may  be  merely  an  accidental 
defect  of  language.  Even  if  a  name  sig- 
nifying something  more  than  a  verse- 
maker  and  something  less  than  a  poet 
were  to  be  invented  for  them,  the  fifty,  it 
may  be  contended,  would  be  quite  justified 
in  repudiating  it.  Their  claim  to  the  title 
of  poet  is  a  positive  and  not  a  negative 
one,  and  they  have  a  right  to  it  on  better 
grounds  than  that  of  the  mere  difficulty  of 
fitting  them  with  any  other.  Whether  as 
"  majores  "  or  '*  minores,"  they  are  all,  they 
may  say,  of  the  same  divine  family,  and 
they  may  insist  on  being  addressed  by  the 
family  name.  If  they  possess  the  authen- 
tic birth  marks  they  are  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  household,  irrespectively  of 
all  question  of  the  vigor  of  their  vitality 
or  the  inches  of  their  stature. 

But  the  scientific  recognition  of  the 
species  minor  poet  may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
for  granted.  Few  literary  zoologists  will 
be  so  perverse  as  to  dispute  the  existence 
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of  a  class  of  bards  whose  true  affinities  are 
with  the  genus  poet,  but  who  yet  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  its  greater  members. 
They  will  admit  that  the  minor  poet  is  an 
animal  to  be  found  among  our  literary 
fauna,  but  they  will  stick  at  my  estimate 
of  the  numbers  in  which  he  "occurs." 
Fifty  minor  poets  !  O est  nn  peu  trop fort, 
they  will  be  apt  to  exclaim,  and  I  shall 
doubtless  be  invited  to  revise  the  forego- 
ing list,  and  might  even  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  title  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  fifty  to  a  place  therein.  To 
any  such  call,  however,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  me  to  respond.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  my  case  that  I  should  guar- 
antee the  correct  composition  of  the  list, 
so  long  as  I  am  prepared  to  attest  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  number.  And  this  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  do  —  to  the  extent,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  statutory  declaration  that  the 
proper  number  has  not  been  exceeded. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  few  of  these 
fifty  names  might  be  struck  out  "on  a 
scrutiny."  Two  or  three  of  them,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  have  illicitly  found  their 
way  to  \\\^fauteuil  of  the  minor  poet,  and 
should  be  sent  back  again  to  sit  with  the 
mere  verse-makers  in  the  pit.  Of  one  or 
two  others,  it  may  possibly  be  contended 
that  their  pretensions,  their  popularity, 
and  the  scale  of  their  work  are  such  that 
they  must  be  major  poets  or  nothing;  that 
they  are  certainly  not  major  poets  ;  and 
that  therefore  —  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  out  the  syllogism  to  its  painful  but 
strictly  regular  conclusion.  Yet  even  if 
five  or  six  —  nay,  even  if  ten  or  twelve  — 
names  should  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  fifty  on  these  two  accounts,  their 
places  could  be  supplied  in  a  moment.  In 
addition  to  our  two  or  three  supreme 
poets,  I  reckoned,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  major  poets  at  around  dozen,  without 
any  abatement  for  possible  error.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  estimate  is  too  large,  and 
that  half  the  vacated  cadres  of  the  minor 
poets  who  have  been  degraded  to  the 
ranks  of  mere  verse-makers,  would  be  at 
once  retiUed  by  major  poets,  who  have 
been  deprived,  as  the  result  of  a  stricter 
inquiry,  of  their  "brevet"  honors.  The 
company  of  minor  poets,  however,  does 
not  depend  upon  them  for  its  strength. 
The  five  or  six,  the  ten  or  twelve,  names 
which  a  severer  critic  might  strike  out  of 
my  list,  could  be  replaced,  and  more  than 
replaced,  by  additions  which  a  more  widely 
read  critic  would  doubtless  find  it  easy  to 
make  to  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  flood  of  new  verse  which  pours  con- 


tinuously from  the  press,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  think  that 
no  new  poet  has  escaped  my  notice.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  confident  that  one  or 
two  omnilegent  critics,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  could  easily  reinforce  my  list 
by  quite  as  many  unreckoned  names  as 
the  sternest  of  their  brethren  could  strike 
off  my  reckoning.  For  aught  I  know,  in- 
deed, the  result  of  an  application  to  one 
of  these  experts  would  have  been  to  add 
considerably  to  the  length  of  the  catalogue. 
"Oh  come  !"  he  might  only  too  probably 
have  said  to  me,  "if  you  seriously  mean 
to  count  Alpher,  Beater,  and  Gammer  as 
poets,  then  I  insist  on  your  recognizing 
the  structural  perfection  of  young  Cap- 
per's sonnets,  the  daring  note  of  passion 
which  has  been  sounded  in  the  love  lyrics 
of  Miss  Phi,  and  the  ardent  Celtic  imagi- 
nation which  glows  in  every  poem  of 
O'Meggar's."  So  far,  in  fact,  from  cavil- 
ling at  the  length  of  the  poetic  muster  roll, 
the  sceptical  critic  should  rather  "stand 
astonished  at  a  moderation  "  which  has 
confined  it  within  its  present  bounds.  I 
have  let  him  off  with  fifty  minor  poets, 
when  it  would  perhaps  have  been  easy  to 
add  another  score. 

Contenting  ourselves,  however,  with  the 
smaller  number,  and  allowing  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  names  for  which  others 
might  have  to  be  substituted,  we  are  en- 
titled, I  contend,  to  boast  the  possession 
of  at  least  half  a  hundred  writers,  who, 
leaving  thought  and  feeling  out  of  the 
account,  and  putting  their  gift  or  their 
accomplishment  at  its  lowest,  are  able  to 
speak  to  us  in  the  veritable  and  authentic 
language  of  the  poet.  What  may  be  the 
inward  insignificance  and  value  of  this 
power,  I  will  not  now  pause  to  inquire  ;  but 
that  considered  solely  from  an  external 
point  of  view,  its  frequency  of  occurrence 
represents  an  extraordinary  advance  in 
the  "mastery  of  "form"  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so,  is  a  proposition  which 
no  competent  critic  of  poetry  will  for  an 
instant  dispute.  There  has  been  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  any  former  age.  To 
descend  below  the  level  of  the  dozen  or 
half-dozen  men  of  poetic  genius  who  have 
adorned  any  bygone  era  of  English  let- 
ters, is  to  feel  as  if  you  had  been  kicked 
down  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  and  had 
alighted  in  the  poet's  corner  of  an  obscure 
provincial  newspaper.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  halting-place  between  the 
summit  of  Parnassus  and  the  flattest  flats 
of  commonplace.  On  the  mountain-top 
there  dwelt  a  small  but  distinguished  pop- 
ulation who  uttered   the  thoughts  of  the 
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poet  in  the  poet's  language,  but  the  de- 
scending slope  was  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  people  who  gave  utterance  to  obvious 
thoughts  and  lukewarm  emotions  in  a  dia- 
lect which  differed  only  in  the  rhythm  of 
its  divisions  and  the  occasional  jingle  of 
the  final  syllables  from  the  prose  of  the 
plain  beneath.  Nowadays,  the  tongue 
spoken  on  the  summit  is  spoken  also  on 
the  slope  ;  and  though  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  expressed  in  it  may  change  from 
level  to  level  like  the  vegetation  of  a  de- 
scended mountain,  we  may  recognize  the 
true  accents  of  the  language  down  almost 
to  its  very  base. 

No  one  who  desires  to  listen  to  this 
language  from  the  lips  of  a  new  speaker 
need  wait  long  for  the  opportunity.  Every 
fresh  batch  of  "poems,"  genuine  or  so 
called,  that  the  publishing  season  brings 
forth  is  sure  to  yield  something  to  supply 
his  want ;  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  a  full  ten  per  cent,  of  them,  whatever 
their  other  merits  or  demerits,  are  at  least 
written  in  the  genuine  language.  It  is  a 
good  many  years  since  the  laureate  com- 
plained in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  that 
all  could  raise  the  flower  now,  since  all 
had  got  the  seed  ;  and  the  poetic  horticul- 
ture which  he  thus  deprecated  has  gone 
on  with  increasing  briskness  ever  since. 
Consider  for  a  moment  this  product  of 
the  industry  in  question,  exhibited  only  a 
year  ago  :  — 

But  Mercian  rivers  calm  and  deep, 
Down  levels,  white  with  clover,  steal 

Over  the  ancient  mill  dam  steep, 
Above  the  miller's  busy  wheel 

While,  imperturbable  and  slow, 

Among  the  flowers  the  barges  go. 

Who  delved  the  immemorial  road 

Where  all  the  homing  swallows  meet? 

With  willow-wort  its  margin  sowed, 

And  led  through  miles  of  meadow-sweet  ? 

Who  clothed  with  light  and  sombre  tide 

Whereon  the  anchored  lilies  ride  ? 

Fair  are  the  plains — to  memory  fair  — 
The  wide  horizon  clear  and  large, 

The  breezy  space,  the  ample  air, 
The  wind-swept  sedge,  the  willowed  marge. 

Where  Avon  feels  a  doubtful  way. 

Among  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

And  fair  it  was  at  set  of  sun, 

Our  keel  upon  that  glassy  floor, 
To  hear,  where  other  sound  was  none, 

The  lifting  of  the  rhythmic  oar,  — 
A  holy  silence  near  and  far. 
And  in  the  south  a  trembling  star. 

You  cannot  get  —  you  could  not  want  to 
get  —  much  nearer  to  Lord  Tennyson's 
mere  manner  than  that.     And  yet  it  is  not 


even  written  by  one  of  the  fifty!  Nay,  I 
do  not  even  know  the  initials  of  the  author. 
They  may  be  either  "  M.  E.  "  or  "J.  S.," 
for  it  is  taken  from  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled "Songs  of  Siluria,"  and  produced 
by  these  two  pairs  of  letters  in  collabora- 
tion. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  manner  of  the 
moderns  that  the  minor  poet  has.  mas- 
tered. Listen  to  this  echo  from  the  late 
sixteenth,  or  early  seventeenth,  century. 
It  is  the  crz  du  cceuroi  a  prisoner  who  has 
just  entered  his  prison  house;  and  it  is 
only  one  among  a  series  of  striking  son- 
nets which  he  dedicated  to  his  captivity  : 

Naked  I  came  into  the  world  of  pleasure, 
And  naked  come  I  to  this  house  of  pain, 

Here  at  the  gate  I  lay  down  my  life's  treasure, 
My  pride,  my  garments,  and  my  name  with 
men. 

The  world  and  I  henceforth  shall  be  as  twain, 

No  sound  of  me  shall  pierce  for  good  or  ill 
These  walls  of  grief.     Nor  shall  I  hear  the 
vain 

Laughter  and  tears  of  those  who  love  me  still. 

Within  what  new  life  waits  me  ?    Little  ease, 
Cold  lying,  hunger,  nights  to  wakefulness ; 
Harsh  orders  given,  no  voice  to  soothe  or 
please. 
Poor  thieves  for  friends,  for  books  rules 
meaningless ; 
This  is  the  grave  —  nay,  hell.     Yet  Lord  of 

Might, 
Still  in  Thy  Light  my  spirit  shall  see  light. 

Those  who  do  not  remember  by  whom 
and  in  what  circumstances  the  above  son- 
net was  written  and  published  shall  no. 
be  reminded  by  me.  To  mention  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  impulse  of 
his  muse  would  be  to  awaken  memories 
of  resentment  or  amusement,  according 
to  his  politics,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  \ 
and  the  lines  ought  neither  to  have  the 
unfair  benefit  of  association  with  the  for- 
mer emotion,  nor  to  suffer  unjustly  from 
a  revival  of  the  latter.  Imagine  them  to 
be  from  the  hand  of  some  captive  of  whose  ; 
offence,  and  of  whose  gaolers,  you  know 
nothing  :  and  then  say  whether,  in  their 
fine  simplicity,  their  gravity,  their  dignity 
—  nay,  in  their  very  naizfe/^ and  occasional 
roughnesses  —  they  do  not  read  like  the 
genuine  Elizabethan  article.  A  connois-  ; 
seur  might  possibly  detect  the  modern  , 
metrist  in  the  linear  separation  of  adjective 
from  substantive  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  :\ 
lines  of  the  octave,  but  otherwise  the  mar-  - 
ner  surely  has  been  faultlessly  preserved. 

One  more  example  —  an  example  taken  J 
honestly  at  random  on  the  Sors  Virgiliana  ^ 
principle  —  from    Mr.  W.  Sharp's  excel* 
lently   edited   little   volume  ot    "Sonnets 
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of  the  Century."  The  paper-knife  has 
entered  between  pages  70  and  71,  and  here 
is  the  sonnet  on  the  former  page  :  — 

A  lonely  way,  and  as  I  went  my  eyes 

Could  not  unfasten  from  the  Spring's  sweet 
things, 
Lush-sprouted  grass,  and  all  that  climbs  and 

clings 
In  loose  deep  hedges,  where  the  primrose  lies 
In  her  own  fairness,  buried  blooms  surprise 
The  plunderer  bee,  and  stop  his  murmur- 

ings. 
And  the  glad  flutter  of  a  finch's  wings 
Outstartle  small  blue  speckled  butterflies. 
Blissfully  did  one  speedwell  plot  beguile 
My  whole  heart  long;  I  loved  each  sepa- 
rate flower 
Kneeling.     I  looked  up  suddenly.     Dear 
God! 
There  stretched  the  shining  plain  for  many  a 
mile; 
The  mountains  rose  with  what  invincible 

power ! 
And  how  the  sky  was  fathomless  and  broad ! 

The  paper-knife,  it  is  true,  has  here  had 
a  little  luck.  For  the  author  of  this  is  a 
man  of  mark  in  literature  and  scholarship, 
a  professor  of  (I  think)  belles-lettres^  and 
an  accomplished  critic;  and  even  with 
these  advantages  it  is  possible  that  he 
could  not  have  written  it  exactly  as  he  has 
had  he  not  been  assisted  by  another  poet, 
whose  name,  as  he  has  now  been  some 
years  dead,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
concealing  —  I  mean  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
This,  however,  may  be  partly  due,  it  is 
fair  to  admit,  to  the  irresistible  associa- 
tions of  the  subject ;  for  when  in  these 
days  you  attempt  to  sing  of  the  spring, 
the  sky,  and  the  mountains,  Wordsworth 
is  apt  to  treat  you  in  the  unceremonious 
fashion  in  which  nature  is  said  to  have 
treated  him  :  he  "takes  the  pen  from  your 
hand  and  writes."  Moreover,  the  poet 
last  quoted  from,  and  many  others,  are 
only  now  and  then  directly  imitative. 
Much  more  often  they  succeed  in  display- 
ing that  general  mastery  of  the  poetic 
language  which  does  not  in  the  least  imply 
mimicry  of  any  individual  master. 

Nor  is  it  —  and  this  is  the  most  notable 
circumstance  of  the  recent  multiplication 
of  poets  —  nor  is  it  a  question  of  language 
alone.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of  accomplished  practitioners  of  a  most 
difficult  and  delicate  art;  it  is  not  merely 
that  that  highest  and  subtlest  sense  of 
literary  form  which  is  the  first  and  most 
distinctive  attribute  of  the  poet  has  under- 
gone an  extraordinary  diffusion  ;  it  is  that 
a  vastly  larger  body  of  educated  men  and 
women  among  us  —  vastly  larger,  I  mean, 


even  relatively  to  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation—  than  have  ever  before  proved 
themselves  to  possess  the  poet's  penetrat- 
ing eye  for  objective  beauty,  the  poet's 
acute  sensibility  to  subjective  impressions, 
the  poet's  sympathy  with  human  moods, 
the  poet's  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
have  given  and  are  giving  proof  of  one 
or  other  or  all  of  these  faculties  in  forms 
unmistakable,  if,  of  course,  in  unequal 
degrees.  If  it  be  at  once  the  function  and 
the  test  of  "the  singer"  to  interpret  to 
the  songless  their  own  emotions  raised  to 
a  higher  power,  and  to  render  to  them  the 
impressions  of  their  senses  in  a  more  in- 
tense and  vivid  form,  while  at  the  same 
time  combining  the  mental  exaltation  thus 
produced  with  the  delight  always  given  by 
skill  of  artistry,  and  with  the  charm  that 
dwells  in  melody  of  sound  —  then  it  may 
most  assuredly  be  affirmed  that  never  has 
this  England  of  ours  been  so  full  of  song. 
All  the  year  round  it  is  more  or  less  vocal, 
but  at  what  answers  to  the  bird's  spring- 
time—  the  November  book  season — the 
"airs  and  sweet  sounds  that  give  delight 
and  hurt  not  "  are  so  abundant  as  to  turn 
it  into  a  Prospero's  enchanted  isle.  And 
the  tuneful  choir  is  beyond  all  doubt  in- 
creasing steadily.  If  our  minor  poets 
have  trebled  themselves  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  all  we  know  they  may 
reach  a  hundred  before  the  century  is  out. 
And  why  should  they  stop  there,  or  any- 
where near  there  ?  If  a  hundred,  why  not 
two,  three,  five  —  or,  before  we  complete 
another  half-century,  a  thousand  ?  No- 
body can  say  why  not.  Nobody  can  give 
a  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  any 
assignable  limit  to  the  multiplication  of 
minor  poets.  Yet  everybody,  I  imagine, 
who  thinks  at  all  seriously  about  the  mat- 
ter must  wish  he  could. 

For  it  is  clear  that  if  the  output  of 
poetry  is  capable  of  being  increased  in- 
definitely, there  is  no  escape  from  the 
miserable  dilemma  that  either  the  poetic 
art  is  an  affair  of  talent  and  not  of  genius, 
or  that  genius  itself  is  not  the  great  mat- 
ter we  had  supposed  it  to  be  —  except  to 
that  versatile  and  vivacious  writer  who 
has  recently  discovered  that  genius  is  in 
these  days  as  common  as  the  blackberry, 
and  who  rejoices  in  that  dreary  belief  like 
the  consistent  democrat  he  is.  I  know 
not  which  of  the  two  "  horns "  should 
seem  the  more  repellent.  For  a  long  time 
past  we  have  been  visibly  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  day  when  to  be  a  "  child 
of  the  Muses"  would  be  the  only  recog- 
nized form  of  aristocratic  descent ;  and  if 
the  process  of  adoption  into  that  family  is 
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to  go  on  at  its  present  rate,  we  shall  soon 
be  left  without  even  that  one  blessed  re- 
lief to  the  desolating  monotony  of  the 
equal  state. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  older,  and  now 
deposed,  political  economy,  we  might  per- 
haps have  found  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  growth  of  poetry  would 
be  limited  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  the  universality 
of  that  law  has  of  late  years  been  vehe- 
mently questioned  ;  and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  very  phenomenon  we  are 
considering  has  systematically  set  it  at 
nought.  For  it  would  be  understating  the 
case  to  say  that  the  supply  of  poetry  in 
this  country  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Poetry  has  come  into  existence  indepen- 
dently of  it;  it  has  flourished  in  defiance 
of  it;  it  bids  fair  to  flourish  yet  more 
luxuriantly  without  the  slightest  encour- 
agement from  it.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  great  British  public  do  not  know 
the  number  of  their  poets  and  do  not  care. 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  approach  of  a 
day  when  they  will  care.  Why  should 
they,  when  they  do  not  care  for  poetry? 
They  keep  a  place  on  their  shelves,  or  — 
when  the  covers  of  the  volumes  are  "  dec- 
orative " —  on  their  drawing-room  tables 
for  the  works  of  one  or  two  poets  whom 
they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  ad- 
mire ;  but  for  poetry  itself  they  care  noth- 
ing. They  do  not  buy  it ;  they  do  not 
read  it.  They  do  not  even  buy  it  as  they 
do  the  "gift-book  poets"  aforesaid,  with- 
out reading  it;  or  read  it,  as  they  do  the 
last  new  novel,  without  buying  it.  And 
all  the  while  the  poets  go  on  producing 
and  multiplying  —  producing  fresh  works 
and  multiplying  themselves  —  with  as  en- 
thusiastic an  industry  as  if  the  former 
process  were  as  profitable  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  shilling  shocker  that  "catches 
on,"  and  the  latter  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  to  do  with 
our  boys?"  The  economical  outlook  of 
the  situation  is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
extremely  grave.  There  seems  to  be  no 
possibility  — or,  at  any  rate,  no  immediate 
likelihood  —  of  creating  such  a  demand 
for  poetry  among  the  English  public  as 
might  ultimately  overtake  or  even  ap- 
proach the  supply ;  yet  the  numbers  who 
are  "crowding  into  the  business"  are 
growing  every  day.  And  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  prudent  men  of  letters  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  warning  to 
young  writers  not  to  turn  that  "good 
staff,"  the  pen,  into  a  "bad  crutch,"  and 
are   more   and  more  chary  of   making  it 
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their  sole  means  of  support.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  not  so  much  on  prudential  as 
oij  hygienic  grounds  that  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  contemporary  English  nov- 
elists has  for  years  combined  the  practice 
of  his  art  with  the  industry  of  market- 
gardening;  but  it  would  be  an  excellent 
example  for  the  minor  poet  to  follow  ;  and 
to  think  of  Mr.  Blackmore  amid  his  fruit 
and  vegetables  at  Teddington  is  to  feel  a 
keener  compassion  for  those  bright  and 
impulsive  youths  who  plunge  annually 
into  a  far  more  precarious  branch  of  the 
profession  of  letters,  without  so  much  as 
a  bed  of  mustard  and  cress  to  fall  back 
upon. 

Still  this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  only  a  single  if  interesting  class. 
The  relations  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  of  poetry  must,  here  as  else- 
where, be  left  to  adjust  themselves;  and 
in  time,  no  doubt,  after  that  inevitable  pe- 
riod of  distress  which  attends  all  great 
industrial  displacements,  the  economical 
surplus  of  poets  will  be  drafted  off  into 
other  crafts  and  markets  —  many  perhaps 
into  the  City  share  market,  where  the  gift 
of  imagination  has  still  its  pecuniary 
value.  But  it  is  only,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  to  an  infinitesimally  small 
fraction  that  these  economical  laws  apply  ; 
the  remainder  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  quite  possibly  at  a  rate  of  growth  even 
more  rapid  than  that  conjecturally  assigned 
to  them  above.  The  average  Englishman, 
no  doubt,  views  the  phenomenon  with  in- 
difference. He  would  probably  point  out 
to  you,  if  he  has  a  turn  for  statistics,  that 
there  can  be  no  immediate  cause  for  anx- 
iety, since,  after  all,  there  is  as  yet  not 
much  more  than  one  minor  poet  to  every 
million  of  the  population.  But  the  thought- 
ful have  long  regarded  the  prospect  with 
uneasiness.  That  fact  is  significantly 
illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  con- 
ductors of  a  certain  English  weekly  jour- 
nal of  high  seriousness  and  culture,  who 
have  for  some  time  ceased  to  welcome  in 
their  columns  the  appearance  of  every 
new  poet.  Some  have  explained  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  by  suggesting 
that  the  immense  number  of  such  arrivals 
has  at  last  convinced  these  critics  that 
they  had  been  mistaking  mere  verse- 
makers  for  minor  if  not  for  major  poets. 
My  own  belief  is  that  they  think  them  just 
as  much  poets  as  ever,  but  are  too  appalled 
by  their  number  to  go  on  counting;  for 
they  still  keep  an  eye  on  the  performances 
of  dogs.  I  cannot  but  think  that  even 
their  sturdy  optimism  has  been  staggered 
by  the  thought  that  the  highest  distinction 
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of  the  human  spirit  was  on  the  way  to  be- 
come a  common  possession  of  the  race, 
and  that,  with  the  effacement  of  this  last 
element  of  variety  in  life,  we  should  be 
actually  in  sight  of  that  dreary  Utopia  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  which  has  enabled  some 
of  us  to  look  with  a  new  and  more  indul- 
gent eye  on  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  the 
consummation  of  the  "world-process"  in 
universal  suicide.  H.  D.  Traill. 


From  Blackwood's  MagaziBc. 
AN   ESTIMATE  OF   MOZART. 

{^^tk  January,,  1756  —  ^th  December,  1791.) 

The  attention  of  the  world,  or  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  calls  itself  musical,  is 
turned  just  now  towards  one  great  name  in 
music,  whose  universality  of  genius  is  not 
less  marvellous  than  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  influence  —  that  veritable 
prince  of  harmony,  Mozart.  Just  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  earth  closed  forever 
over  the  eyes  of  this  paramount  son  of  art, 
whose  music  was  destined  to  reach  all 
lands  —  albeit  the  tragically  sad  end,  the 
scanty  death-chamber,  and  the  later  stage 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Marx  outside 
Vienna,  betokened  little  of  fame  or  world- 
worship.  There  has  been  one  greater 
tone-poet,  but  no  name  in  all  music  thrills 
to  enthusiasm  or  arouses  such  lovable 
sympathy  as  does  the  magic  name  of 
Mozart !  He  has  bewitched  mankind  with 
his  melodies,  and  every  heart  and  soul  is 
better  for  his  glorious  harmonies. 

Musicians  and  the  world  generally  know 
the  story  of  the  short,  sad  life,  with  all  its 
clouds  and  fitfulness ;  but  we  are  not  so 
well  informed  concerning  the  nature  and 
import  of  the  influence  exercised  by  this 
adorable  genius  upon  the  art  of  music. 

Mozart's  career  abounds  in  interest, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  lives  of 
great  men,  much  about  which  the  ordinary 
mind  is  sceptical  has  gathered  around  this 
master-musician.  Thus  the  story  of  the 
child's  ear  being  so  delicate  that  he  could 
detect  and  remember  until  the  next  day  a 
difference  of  an  eighth  of  a  tone,  with  an- 
other* to  the  effect  that  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet  caused  him  to  faint  away  —  such 
tales,  while  they  serve  to  acquaint  us  with 
young  Mozart's  exquisite  sensibility,  can 
iiardly  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  the 
twaddle  of  a  diseased  biographical  mind. 
As  well  declare  the  child-musician  to  have 
been  proof  against  toothache  and  toys. 

The  birthplace  was  Salzburg,  a  vener- 
able city  with  many  associations  of  a  past 


history,  lying  quietly  in  a  valley  in  central 
Europe,  and  unsurpassed  for  its  pictur- 
esqueness  and  natural  beauties  of  moun- 
tain land  and  foliage.  A  remnant  of  its 
once  greatness  was  the  cathedral  pile, 
hard  by  which  stood  the  plain  four-storied 
building  since  identified  as  Mozart's  Ge- 
burtshaus.  He  came  of  musical  stock ; 
and  when  eight  summers  had  played  over 
him  he  was  a  delicate,  serious  child,  with 
so  wondrous  an  addiction  for  music  that 
his  fame  had  far  passed  the  town  gates. 
As  early  as  three  years  of  age  his  love  for 
the  harpsichord  and  violin  could  not  be 
restrained  ;  while  at  five  he  had  composed 
a  concerto,  and  a  story  goes  that  he  was 
found  one  day  arguing  with  his  father  that 
his  composition  was  a  veritable  concerto, 
because  people  "  must  practise  it  until 
they  could  play  it  perfectly."  But  besides 
his  powers  as  an  executant  when  a  boy  of 
eight,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  composed 
several  pianoforte  sonatas,  there  was  evi- 
dence that  he  was  no  ordinary  child  in  the 
respect  which  his  words  commanded  from 
his  elders,  musical  and  otherwise.  All 
looked  up  to  him,  as  it  were  ;  many  rever- 
enced, some  even  worshipped  him.  He 
was  thoughtful  and  full  of  intelligence  far 
beyond  his  years.  "As  a  boy,"  wrote  his 
father  to  him  in  after  years,  "you  were 
too  serious  to  be  childish.  For  children's 
games  and  amusements  you  had  no  de- 
light—  in  fact  they  were  distasteful  to 
you."  So  grave,  indeed,  was  his  demeanor, 
that,  to  quote  his  father's  words,  "many 
people  feared  you  would  not  live  to  grow 
up."  Such  a  child  might  well  use  the 
text,  "  Next  after  God  comes  papa,"  as 
his  guiding  principle  in  all  that  he  did 
while  under  the  parental  roof. 

Like  other  precocious  musicians,  Mo- 
zart shared  the  fate  of  exhibition  as  a  won- 
der-child, and  went  the  round  of  German 
towns,  Paris,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and 
our  own  metropolis.  Court  orders  and 
decorations  were  showered  upon  him  ;  the 
pope  even  insisted  upon  decorating  the 
boy  of  fourteen  with  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  Yet  these  triumphs  were 
transient  and  worthless  beside  the  lasting 
fame  which,  by  his  achievements  as  a 
composer,  he  was  gathering  so  surely. 

The  first  indication  of  a  great  reputation 
was  the  opera  "  La  Finta  Giardiniera," 
produced  at  Munich  (1775)  when  its  com- 
poser was  only  nineteen  years  old.  If  this 
work  betokened  some  subsequent  influ- 
ence upon  the  lyric  drama,  this  was  amply 
verified  in  "  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta" 
(1781),  and  in  "Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail "  (1782),   which    latter  work  espe- 
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daily  supplies  a  landmark  in  dramatic  mu- 
sical art,  for  no  previous  comic  opera  had 
possessed  such  meritorious  qualities  as 
did  this  work  ;  no  other  had  been  so  origi- 
nal and  satisfying;  no  similar  score  could 
be  named  that  was  replete  with  such  new 
and  beautiful  music.  Mozart's  genius  cast 
aside  much  accepted  dogma,  but  what  he 
substituted  tended  to  produce  a  model 
work  of  original  operatic  conception  and 
skill.  "LeNozze  di  Figaro  "  (1786)  was 
his  next  great  effort  in  the  cause  of  the 
lyric  drama.  Neglected  at  first,  this  opera 
made  gradual  headway,  until  its  melodies 
were  whistled  over  all  Vienna.  On  its 
first  representation  at  Prague,  it  was  liked 
so  much  that  it  led  to  the  commission  for 
the  best  of  all  Mozart's  operas,  "Don 
Giovanni"  —  or,  to  give  it  its  full  title, 
"  II  Dissoluto  punito  ossia,  il  Don  Gio- 
vanni." 

Passing  from  operatic  to  orchestral  mu- 
sic, the  young  master  reached  true  great- 
ness in  instrumental  art  when,  in  1788, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  grandest  sympho- 
nies—  the  E  flat,  G  minor,  and  C  major 

—  three  colossal  works  composed  in  the 
marvellously  short  space  of  six  weeks  I 
The  divine  composer  would  appear  to 
have  already  heard  the  alarm-note,  "  Work 
while  it  is  day;"  and  this  presentiment 
becomes  the  more  noticeable  upon  exam- 
ining these  symphonies  closely.  They 
form  a  perfectly  homogenious  whole  —  if 
we  may  so  speak  of  a  musical  trilogy  — 
which  tells  the  life-story  of  their  gifted 
author.  Preparation,  conflict,  victory,  the 
three  stages  in  this  not  joyous  artistic 
career,  are  unmistakably  depicted.  The 
general  serenity  of  the  E  flat  work  is  fitly 
illustrative  of  the  early  home  years,  with 
the  comforts  and  encouragements  which 
the  court  composer  of  Salzburg  found  for 
his  wonder-child.  In  the  G  minor  score 
we  see  the  storm  and  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed the  composer  when,  having  married, 
he  left  the  paternal  roof  and  weathered 
the  elements  of  a  virtuoso's  life.  Victory, 
though,  was  assured.  In  the  C  major  sym- 
phony—  commonly  called  the  "Jupiter" 

—  all  the  struggle  and  fight  is  over.  This 
score  reflects  his  triumphant  period,  and 
we  seem  to  see  the  joy  of  the  artist  in  the 
mood  prompted  by  successes  such  as 
those  of  "  Figaro  "  and  "  Don  Giovanni," 
which  crowned  his  later  years. 

Among  Mozart's  sacred  music,  the  score 
around  which  most  interest  centres  is  tlie 
"Requiem"  mass,  partly  because  of  its 
extreme  musical  beauty,  and  on  account 
of  the  story  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
who  gave  Mozart  the  commission,  and  so 


unnerved  the  master  that  he  could  not 
dissuade  himself  of  the  impression  that  it 
was  his  own  death-knell.  Unhappily,  it 
proved  his  last  score  ;  for,  although  it  had 
been  his  lifelong  wish  to  compose  an  ora- 
torio after  the  style  of  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah," death  claimed  the  divinely  gifted 
musician  just  as  he  was  gracing  the  final 
movements  of  the  "Requiem." 

As  we  look  back  and  remember  the 
pleasures  he  has  created  for  posterity,  the 
final  scene  is  reproachful  enough.  Take 
the  eventful  night  between  the  4th  and 
5th  December,  1791.  In  an  ill-lighted 
and  humble  apartment  in  No.  970  Rauhen- 
stein-Gasse,  or  Roughstone  Lane  as  we 
should  say,  sat  the  poor  dying  man  in  his 
bed,  propped  forward  by  pillows,  trying 
between  the  fits  of  his  cough  to  join  in 
the  singing  of  passages  in  his  unfinished 
"  Requiem."  Around  stood  Mozart's 
brother-in-law  Hofer  the  violinist,  the 
cultivated  musician  Schack,  and  Franz 
Xaver  Gerl  the  bass  singer,  all  sensible 
that  the  precious  life  was  fast  ebbing. 
Yet  the  commission  had  to  be  finished,, 
and  the  payment  expected  would  go  in 
domestic  necessaries.  So  Siissmayer  — 
who  wrote  a  neat  hand  very  similar  to 
Mozart's  —  was  petitioned  to  take  notes 
for  completing  the  score.  Before  the 
morning  dawned  all  was  over;  the  bright 
eyes  were  closed,  the  sweet  tenor  voice 
was  silent  in  death  —  the  gentle  musician 
had  gone  forever.  The  reputed  cause  of 
death  was  malignant  typhus.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the 
service  was  read  over  the  body  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  and  amid  a  storm  of  sleet 
and  rain  it  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery. 
The  few  mourners,  five  musicians  —  Swie- 
ten,  Salieri,  Siissmayer,  Roser,  and  Orslen 
—  had  dropped  off,  for  the  storm  was 
blinding;  and  when  the  hearse  pulled  up 
amid  the  slush  at  the  cemetery  gate,  a  grim 
colloquy  ensued  between  the  driver  and 
grave-digger  upon  the  prospects  of  drink- 
money.  Cursing  the  poverty  of  musicians 
in  general,  and  their  own  ill-luck  in  par- 
ticular, they  seized  the  coffin  and  hurried 
it  into  a  common  grave  over  the  shells  of 
two  paupers  who  had  been  buried  the 
same  day.  Thus,  "without  a  note  of 
music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held  dear,  the 
remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony  were 
committed  to  the  earth,  not  even  in  a  grave 
of  their  own,  but  in  the  common  fosse 
affected  to  the  indiscriminate  sepulture  of 
homeless  mendicants  and  nameless  waifs." 
From  this  obscurity  Mozart's  bones  were 
never  rescued,  and  the  ashes  of  the  frame 
which  once  held  his  distinguished  mind, 
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have  long  since  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  less  exalted  sons  of  earth. 

The  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg  —  an  edu- 
cational institute  for  training  and  aiding 
poor  musicians  —  and  an  institution  with 
a  similar  mission  —  the  Mozartsiftung  at 
Frankfort  — do  honor  to  his  splendid  gen- 
ius ;  but  undoubtedly  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  his  fame  is  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  his  long  list  of  compositions — over 
six  hundred  works  —  written  in  a  brief 
life  of  barely  thirty-six  years  ! 

The  music  of  the  great  masters  is 
stamped  with  an  unmistakable  individual- 
ity, and  no  characteristics  are  more  dis- 
tinct than  Mozart's.  Like  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  and  Spohr  —  who  have  their  pe- 
culiar tonal  bearing,  ornament,  and   color 

—  Mozart's  music  has  a  distinct  personal 
peculiarity  and  character  which  is  as  dis- 
tinguishable as  any  hidden  familiar  voice. 
Many-sided  in  points  of  beauty  and  style 
as  this  music  is,  yet  the  personality  is 
always  present.  It  partakes  of  a  psycho- 
logical nature,  springing  direct  from  the 
soul,  and  possessing  something  ineffably 
greater  than  the  richest  scholarship  could 
supply.  The  mind  travels  heavenwards 
under  the  influence  of  Mozart,  so  marked 
is  the  melodic  beauty  and  refinement,  so 
pure  and  celestial  is  the  ideal  harmony. 
It  is  this  lofty,  truthful  spirit  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature,  of  all  others,  in 
Mozart's  muse  —  one  which,  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  quaint  graces  and  turns 
which  were  his,  renders  Mozart's  order 
and  method  peculiar  in  the  hierarchy  of 
art.  Especially  is  all  this  noticeable  in 
his  sacred  music. 

Generally  viewed,  Mozart's  scores  are 
full  of  richest  harmony  and  melody  — 
having  a  freedom  which  carries  all  before 
it.  But  we  can  go  deeper  and  find  that 
the  flow  of  original  melody  is  continuous 
and  expansive,  and  that  by  its  means  his 
greatest  dramatic  heights  are  reached  — 
not  by  any  process  of  synthetic  induction, 
but  by  the  outpouring  of  a  prolific  fount  of 
spontaneous  melodic  gift.  Then  Mozart's 
harmonies  are  beautiful  and  natural  in  the 
extreme.  His  modulations  are  well  timed, 
and  while  they  are  not  discursive,  they 
are  never  too  sudden — albeit  when  he 
would,  the  master  could  astonish  with  a 
startling  transition.  Witness  some  of  the 
bursting  changes  of  key  in  the  E  flat  quar- 
tet !  A  slender  acquaintance  with  Mo- 
zart—  such  as  would  be  formed  from  a 
knowledge  only  of  the  sonatas  for  piano 

—  induces  the  belief  that  his  music  is  thin 
and  wanting  in  emotion.     Then  it  must  be 


remembered  that  what  Mozart*s  pianoforte 
music  lacks  in  emotion  and  grandeur,  is 
in  some  degree  compensated  for  in  the 
beautiful  and  finely  wrought  workman- 
ship. But  the  student  must  go  further, 
and  hear  the  great  orchestral  works  and 
chamber  music.  No  soulless  musician 
wrote  the  passionate  music  in  the  G 
minor  Quintet  (1787).  In  the  quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings  in  A  major  there  is 
much  which  well  illustrates  the  clear  and 
perspicuous  style  of  Mozart.  Whether 
regarded  in  its  several  movements  or  in 
its  entirety,  this  work  exhibits  all  that 
symmetry  of  form,  perfect  alike  in  outline 
and  detail,  characteristic  of  Mozart.  Its 
first  movement  reveals  the  mastery  over 
the  theoretical  tenets  of  the  art ;  in  the 
Larghetto  the  tenderness  of  the  master 
surpasses  the  beautiful  richness  of  the 
melodic  vein  ;  while  the  Minuetto  with 
its  two  trios,  and  the  final  Variations^ 
afford  convincing  evidence  that  Mozart's 
fancy  was  as  lively  as  his  learning  was 
profound. 

Before  Mozart's  day  poetic  import, 
emotion,  and  expression  were  practically 
unknown  in  orchestral  music.  All  was 
surface  matter,  such  as  would  amuse. 
Audiences  wanted  to  be  pleased;  and 
although  there  was  a  yearning  for  scholas- 
ticism, little  soul  power  was  demanded  or 
supplied.  Mozart  put  an  end  to  this,  and 
showed  musical  contemporaries  and  ama- 
teurs alike  how  possible  it  was  to  imbue 
music  with  an  expressional  language,  and 
make  it  the  medium  of  each  fear  and 
fancy  akin  to  the  human  breast.  His 
scores,  whether  large  or  small,  operatic  or 
symphonic,  possess  a  greater  depth  of 
meaning  than  did  any  contemporary  mu- 
sic—  a  property  which  alone  places ':hera 
far  above  the  rank  of  the  music  of  the 
time. 

Spontini  once  said  :  "  Of  all  composers, 
Mozart  only  had  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  musicO'drnmatic  art."  Cer- 
tainly the  aspect  of  the  master  as  an 
opera  composer  is  a  great  one.  He  sets 
all  emulation  at  defiance,  and  whether  in 
opera  seria  or  opera  buffa  he  cannot  — 
considering  how  he  found  opera  and  the 
way  his  own  works  keep  the  stage  —  be  re- 
garded as  else  than  that  greatest  opera  com- 
poser the  world  has  ever  seen.  Born  in 
an  age  when  Europe  was  emerging  from  a 
condition  of  intellectual  inertness,  he  was 
well  served  in  respect  to  opportunity ;  but 
from  the  outset  his  works  were  distinctly 
removed  by  their  calibre  and  merit  from 
the  order  of  all  contemporary  lyric  art. 
Beginning   with    some   minor  works,  ere 
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he  closed  his  career  the  world  was  the 
richer  by  a  series  of  operas  which,  as 
legitimate  dramatic  art,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  lyric  stage. 

To  his  success  as  an  opera  composer 
came  several  contributing  forces.  First 
and  foremost  he  was  a  born  melodist. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  lavishly  with 
the  gift  of  tune,  and  this  was  balanced  with 
an  equally  important  quality  —  a  great 
theoretical  grasp.  To  these  seemingly 
inexhaustible  gifts  he  added  fine  discern- 
ment. He  realized  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  if  contrapuntal  detail  and  device 
disappeared  from  harmonic  construction. 
And  it  was  fast  passing  away.  Mono- 
dists  were  undermining  the  foundations  of 
musical  art  by  sapping  it  of  all  theoretical 
import  and  device  —  substituting  a  sur- 
face matter  of  melodic  exuberance.  Any 
dabbler  in  sounds  could  furnish  super- 
structures of  this  order,  but  only  the  mas- 
terly composer  could  supply  the  stability 
which  would  prevent  an  opera  from  top- 
pling over  for  sheer  want  of  balance  and 
foundation.  At  this  juncture  Mozart 
saved  the  lyric  drama,  and,  despising  fash- 
ion, built  up  veritable  models  of  grand 
lyric  art  unsurpassable  in  character  or  de- 
sign. 

There  is  something  incompatible  in  a 
German  composer  essaying  opera  in  a 
purely  Italian  method  and  spirit.  Yet  the 
Salzburg  master  did  this  successfully. 
Handel,  years  before,  had  broken  down 
under  the  ordeal ;  but  Mozart,  matchless 
in  his  genius,  proved  invincible.  Several 
Italian  operas  which  he  composed4Surpass 
musically  and  structurally  most  dramatic 
music  from  Italy's  own  sons,  while  of 
three  or  four  of  the  examples  it  may  be 
said  that  their  many  perfect  points  have 
been  equalled  by  no  other  dramatic  com- 
poser. No  finer  instance  of  opera  buffa 
exists  than  "  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  "  (t  790) ;  *'  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  (1786)  is  a  faultless 
harmonious  construction,  — the  perfection 
of  operatic  art,  genuine,  immortal;  while 
no  praise  could  be  too  lavish  upon  "  Don 
Giovanni  "  (1787)  —  so  full  of  lights  and 
shadows  and  the  contrasts  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Mozart's  achievements  with  the  national 
opera  of  his  country  were  equally  great. 
He  raised  German  opera  to  an  exceed- 
ingly high  eminence.  Taking  the  Sing- 
spiel —  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  Ger- 
man lyric  art — he  developed  it,  and 
evolved  two  such  lyric  masterpieces  as 
"  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail  "  and 
"  Die  Zauberfiote,"  —  operas  which  areas 
grand  in  conception  and  noble  in  propor- 


tion as  they  are  delicate  and  beautiful  in 
their  every  detail  of  vocal,  orchestral,  and 
harmonial  expression.  Weber  has  de- 
clared that  Mozart  "  reached  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  powers  as  an  artist  "  in  "  Die 
Entfiihrung,"  which  is  great  praise  for  a 
composer  of  twenty-six  years  !  Beethoven 
sees  Mozart's  masterpiece  in  "  Die  Zau- 
berfiote " —  the  work  which,  Mozart's 
biographer  Jahn  writes,  is  "  a  combination 
of  all  that  is  best  in  Italian  opera,  and 
the  key  to  all  that  is  greatest  in  future 
dramatic  art."  Whichever  be  Mozart's 
chef-d' ceuvre,  the  fact  is  not  altered  that 
German  lyric  drama  owes  to  Mozart  its 
proud  position  as  head  of  the  schools  of 
Europe — a  position  which  is  being  less 
and  less  disputed.  He  gave  to  Germany 
its  richest  operatic  treasures  in  the  na- 
tional tongue,  as  well  as  Italian  operas 
which  have  outlived,  as  they  outclass,  the 
lyric  creations  of  Italy's  own  sons. 

Thus  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate 
Mozart's  services  to  dramatic  lyric  music, 
since  both  by  precept  and  example  he 
exerted  vast  influence.  So  far  as  his 
direct  operatic  work  is  concerned,  the  se- 
cret of  its  success  exists  in  his  exquisite 
blending  of  all  that  was  best  in  Italian 
procedure  with  German  thought  and  re- 
quirement. Possessing  a  perfectly  natural 
gift  of  melody,  as  abundant  and  unceasing 
as  it  was  joyous  and  bracing,  he  asso- 
ciated with  this  a  rare  sense  of  the  true 
and  beautiful  in  nature.  These  facilitated 
his  aspirations  for  the  highest  heights  of 
dramatic  expression,  where,  indeed,  he 
stands  alone  —  unapproachable.  The  mu- 
sical historian  of  all  ages  will  see  in 
Mozart  and  his  operas  the  inspirer,  the 
moving  spirit,  the  very  life  and  embodi- 
ment of  a  new  species  of  dramatic  concep- 
tion which  may  be  imitated  and  added  to, 
but  can  never  be  improved. 

To  approach  Mozart  orchestrally  is  to 
get  on  high  and  far-reaching  ground.  He, 
more  than  any  composer  before  him,  gave 
instrumental  music  much  of  its  life-breath 
—  that  which  renders  it  the  expressible  me- 
dium, without  words,  of  countless  shades 
of  human  emotion,  word,  and  meaning. 
Then  he  formulated  largely,  and  settled 
beyond  dispute  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  of  musical  art ;  besides  all 
which,  he  gathered  in  much  that  was  scat- 
tered about  in  musical  tnaterieL  His 
knowledge  of  instruments  —  their  quali- 
ties, characteristics,  and  compass  —  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  a  gift  than  an 
acquirement,  so  extensive  was  its  range 
and  so  faultless  its  application.   Other  prin- 
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ciplesof  good  orchestration  were  not  want- 
ing—  namely,  solidity  of  structure,  breadth 
of  tune,  boldness  of  contrast,  and  variety 
of  color  —  all  essential  properties  in  a 
master  of  orchestral  resource,  and  abun- 
dantly present  in  Mozart.  All  this  was 
born  in  the  man,  but  he  did  not  withhold 
it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
orchestral  application  and  device,  and 
Mozart  and  Haydn  were  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  this.  Mozart,  in  particular,  opened 
up  a  new  era  in  instrumental  art,  and 
converted  the  orchestra  from  something 
of  a  toy  into  a  great  living  agent.  New 
thoughts,  new  expressions,  new  combina- 
tions—  these  were  devised  for  accepted 
instruments;  but,  in  addition,  this  master 
of  the  art  opened  up  whole  regions  of 
orchestral  possibility  and  range  such  as 
bad  occurred  to  no  harmonist  before  him. 
Hereby  instrument  after  instrument  was 
requisitioned,  developed,  perfected,  until 
the  limit  of  the  possible  was  well-nigh 
reached  in  the  magnificent  orchestral  cre- 
ations which  crown  the  close  of  Mozart's 
career. 

No  master  —  except  the  giant  Beet 
hoven  —  has  used  the  orchestra  as  a 
medium  of  dramatic  effect  with  finer  re- 
sults than  has  Mozart.  He  is  at  once 
grand  and  beautiful.  No  composer  cer- 
tainly has  written  for  instruments  more 
effectively  or  delicately, and  the  blendings 
of  his  orchestral  color  are  as  varied  as 
they  are  charming.  Strength  and  power 
of  effect  are  not  wanting,  and  such  is  well 
tempered  with  the  exquisite  light  and 
shade  of  which  he  was  so  adroit  a  delin- 
eator. Mozart's  overtures  well  illustrate 
their  composer's  power.  That  to  "Die 
Zauberfiote "  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Mozart's  style,  and  the  whole  ripertoire 
of  music  does  not,  perhaps,  supply  an 
instance  of  wood  and  string  instruments 
wedded  with  happier  combination  and  re- 
sult than  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  score. 
In  the  same  work  is  a  delightful  passage 
where  the  full  "wood"  wind  is  engaged 
in  happy  play,  until  suddenly  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  a  call  upon  the  "strings" 
in  the  shape  of  an  accompaniment.  The 
two  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  combi- 
nations of  "wood"  and  "string"  in 
music;  and  the  effect  is  made  even  more 
beautiful  when  the  dreamy  characteristic 
notes  of  the  horn  creep  in  to  heighten  the 
tonal  effect.  An  equally  notable  point 
occurs  in  the  overture  to  "  Figaro,"  where 
the  well-known  subject  is  first  given  to  the 
violins  and  basses  in  unison  —  such  sub- 
ject being  brought  out  some  time  after  in 


quite  a  new  light.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
ear  has  been  diverted  by  a  sustained  pas- 
sage for  the  flute.  So  Mozart  loved  to 
exercise  his  fancy. 

The   perfection   of  Mozart's   orchestral 
powers    is   seen   in  his   symphonies.     In 

1777  he  was  associated  with  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  —  the  finest  band  in  Europe  — 
and  the  opportunity  was  his  to  extend  the 
simple  art  form  into  grander  and  more 
impressive  proportion.  The  symphony 
of  his  youth  had  involved  but  two  violins, 
with  a  viola,  bass,  and  a  part  for  the  flute, 
oboe,  and  horn ;  and  having  composed 
twenty  of  such,  far  greater  orchestral 
reaches  dawned  upon  the  composer.     In 

1778  came  a  work  which  forms  that  land- 
mark in  music  when  instrumental  music 
began  to  speak  a  language  of  its  own  — 
when  the  orchestral  creation  had  a  poetic 
import,  and  portrayed  something  through 
its  sounds.  This  was  the  "  Parisian  " 
symphony,  so  named  from  being  first  pro- 
duced at  Paris.  In  this  (the  most  fully 
scored  of  Mozart's  forty-nine  symphonies) 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments,  the  for- 
mal proportion  of  the  movements,  together 
with  the  wealth  of  detail  and  ornament, 
all  indicated  a  new  symphony.  Anterior 
symphonic  music  had  only  to  please  har- 
monically and  scholastically.  Frolicsome 
device  and  tune,  pleasantly  met  with  in 
Boccherini,  were  alone  desired  and  at- 
tained. Mozart,  however,  discovered  the 
soul-reaching  and  expressionable  capacity 
of  instrumental  music  —  properties  which 
permitted  the  grandest  possible  musical 
designs.  For  the  prevalent  fun  and  gaiety 
Mozart  substituted  thought,  poetic  mean- 
ing, and  artistic  import;  and  those  who 
will  hear  and  study  the  three  grand  sym- 
phonies which  he  wrote  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  will  be  enabled  to  realize  the 
height  to  which  this  great  tone-poet  has 
soared  in  harmonious  language  and  de- 
scription. 

In  several  other  directions  Mozart's 
splendid  creative  faculty  and  pure  formal- 
ism became  an  influence  for  good.  He 
invested  the  overture  with  its  first  real 
worth.  That  which  adorned  the  opera 
"  Idomeneo  "  —  "  the  opera,"  as  Jahn 
says,  "in  which  we  have  the  genuine 
Italian  opera  seria  brought  to  its  utmost 
perfection  by  Mozart's  highly  cultivated  in- 
dividuality "  —  was  an  overture  of  greater 
extent  and  importance  than  had  hitherto 
obtained ;  but  this  was  surpassed  by  the 
fine  examples  which  prefaced  the  operas 
of  "Die  Entfiihrung"  and  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," 
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belongs  to  the  first  rank.  To  one  so  fin- 
ished and  formal  in  style  the  string  quartet 
offered  an  irresistible  field  of  musical  ex- 
pression. This,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
four-part  harmony  forms,  presented  a  new 
vista  of  art  to  Mozart,  and  his  surpassing 
genius  carried  it  from  young  life  into  full 
maturity.  In  his  quartets  the  instrumental 
parts  are  singularly  distinct  and  well  bal- 
anced. Six  of  them  Mozart  dedicated  to 
Haydn,  and  these  are  masterpieces,  —  the 
consummation,  indeed,  of  all  that  is  mu- 
sically possible  with  the  string  quartet. 
Cultured  minds  of  to-day  value  them  as 
treasures  of  art  beyond  price,  —  an  oppo- 
site verdict  to  that  of  the  critic  of  Mozart's 
day  who  thought  them  "hideous  stuff" 
and  "much  too  highly  spiced!"  Con- 
spicuous among  his  other  chamber  music 
stand  the  forty-nine  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  —  well-wrought  compositions  in 
which  the  honors  are  fairly  distributed  to 
both  performers.  If  one  of  these  scores 
exceeds  another  for  beauty  and  effective- 
ness, it  is  the  A  major  (No.  66)  Sonata. 

It  is  to  Mozart  that  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  vast  system  of  musical 
form  —  i.e.,  those  principles  of  construc- 
tion upon  which  modern  music  rests,  and 
which  are  as  important  to  the  composer 
as  are  the  laws  of  building  construction  to 
an  architect.  Admittedly  composers  such 
as  Bach,  Handel,  and  D.  Scarlatti  were  of 
a  well-ordered  frame  of  mind  in  their  com- 
positions ;  but  Mozart,  immediately  fol- 
lowing them,  inherited  little  of  constructive 
condition  and  dogma  from  their  example. 
By  virtue  of  his  propitious  advent  in  the 
rausical  firmament  at  this  critical  period 
when  the  broad  lines  of  a  great  musical 
art  had  been  indicated  in  the  oratorio  — 
by  the  resolute  exercise  of  his  great  con- 
structive gifts  Mozart  becomes  identified 
with  form  in  music  in  a  manner  and  degree 
which  no  other  composer  has  even  ap- 
proached. Haydn,  and  notably  Beethoven, 
accomplished  not  a  little  for  form  —  mould- 
ing in  wondrous  fashion  much  that  had  its 
origin  in  the  suggestive  mind  of  Emman- 
uel Bach  —  but  Mozart  was  the  pioneer. 
Before  him,  system  in  musical  exposition, 
great  or  small,  was  practically  unheeded 
or  unknown.  Mozart  became  the  great 
apostle  of  legitimate  musical  form  and 
expression,  and  it  is  well  for  us  moderns 
that  the  preacher  arose  to  propound  this 
religion  of  music.  Mozart's  natural  gifts, 
character,  training,  and  artistic  surround- 
ings, eminently  qualified  him  to  determine 
the  formal  side  of  musical  construction  — 
/.<?.,  the  character,  proportion,  and  position 
of  the  harmonic   movement,   whether  in 


the  abstract  or  blended  together  in  one 
homogeneous  whole.  For  this  responsi- 
bility the  line  of  great  composers  supplies 
no  equal  to  the  well-ordered,  formal, 
courtly  trained  master  of  Salzburg.  In 
his  short  life  he  brought  the  subject  of 
musical  device,  form,  and  expression  into 
a  clear,  definable,  and  perfectly  under- 
standable method,  best  illustrated  in  the 
simplicity  and  exactness  of  his  own  works. 
This  was  a  great  undertaking — one  for 
which  the  world  of  art  can  never  be  too 
grateful.  The  all-pervading  principle  of 
the  Mozartian  system  was  a  conciseness 
of  construction,  and  an  unmistakable  geog- 
raphy of  tonality.  Before  Mozart,  melodic 
figures,  subjects,  and  keys,  with  all  other 
theoretical  addenda  at  the  disposal  of  the 
creative  musician,  were  confused.  Mere 
bits  of  tune  and  jingle,  with  a  brilliant 
passage  here  and  there,  constitute  a  move- 
ment, or  even  a  composition.  Haydn  had 
brought  much  chaotic  and  irregular  theo- 
retical lore  into  clear  and  definite  shape, 
but  Mozart  simplified  matters  still  more. 
Introducing  the  keenest  outlines,  the  most 
beautiful  figures,  together  with  clear  and 
lucid  teachings,  he  defined  the  formal 
construction  of  the  movement,  section, 
repeat,  etc,  until  now  the  musician  or 
student  can  set  out  with  his  principal  sub- 
ject or  theme,  and  have  no  misgivings 
concerning  the  dogmas  of  subsidiary  sub- 
ject, complementary  keys,  and  the  like. 
Schooled  in  Mozart's  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  student  could  pilot  himself 
safely  through  the  intricacies  of  the  most 
advanced  symphony;  and  it  is  for  his 
labors,  and  the  pattern  he  set  in  this  di- 
rection, that  the  world  of  music  delights 
to  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Mozart. 

His  method  meant  an  unmistakable  defi- 
nition of  harmonical  position  as  a  starting- 
point,  and  any  transitions  to  new  keys 
were  conspicuously  clear.  His  quartets 
and  symphonies  well  illustrate  his  method 
of  treating  and  introducing  his  "sub- 
jects ;  "  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how, 
in  presenting  a  second  subject  or  episode, 
he  invariably  renders  it  first  in  the  key  of 
the  dominant,  to  introduce  it  afterwards  in 
the  tonic  key.  Earlier  masters  contented 
themselves  with  little  in  the  way  of  mod- 
ulatory reasoning  and  purport,  but  Mozart 
carried  the  subject  of  key-distribution  to 
a  great  reach.  Clear  and  simple  key- 
tonality  was  the  first  condition,  and  then 
followed  subsidiary  digressions  of  a  na- 
ture and  character  which  could  not  fail  to 
enlighten  the  auditor  as  to  his  musical 
whereabouts.  Thus  the  old  system  of  en- 
veloping the  listener  in  a  maze  of  bewil- 
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dering  musical  ideas  was  boldly  assailed, 
until  now  right-minded  musicians  make  a 
study  of  form  before  launching  their  mu- 
sical ideas  and  creations  upon  a  critical 
public. 

Save  the  oratorio,  scarcely  an  art-form 
escaped  Mozart's  influence.  That  piquant 
dance-form  of  sixteenth-century  date  — 
the  minuet  —  came  to  his  notice,  and  he 
emphasized  its  beauty  by  introducing  a 
faithful  example  of  it  in  his  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni," leaving  it  to  Haydn  to  make  it  so 
sportive  that  Beethoven  had  no  difficulty 
in  converting  it  into  the  Scherzo,  Then 
the  Concerto  —  a  composition  for  solo  in- 
strument with  orchestral  accompaniments 
—  was  made  absolute  by  Mozart.  He 
found  this  form  more  resembling  a  minia- 
ture symphony,  with  the  solo  instrument 
nowhere  to  be  heard ;  but  some  fifty  ex- 
amples which  he  left  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  form  and  beauty.  It  was 
Mozart  who  invested  the  Coda  —  a  sort  of 
tail  to  a  musical  piece  —  with  importance. 
It  had  been  a  meaningless  thing,  a  display 
of  frivolous  strings  of  notes,  until  Mozart 
constructed  it  of  previously  heard  themes 
of  the  composition  to  which  it  belonged. 
In  the  last  movement  of  the  C  (Jupiter) 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  Coda. 

After  his  operas,  Mozart's  masses  swell 
his  fame.  As  left  by  Durante  the  mass 
was  a  cold,  cheerless  composition.  Mozart 
imparted  to  it  beauty  and  dignity,  and  left 
work  after  work  replete  with  such  heav- 
enly harmony  and  cadences  that  when 
performed  aright  the  very  angels  seem  to 
sing.  What  mortal  has  written  diviner 
melody  and  harmony  than  the  "  Lacry- 
mosa"  of  the  "Requiem"?  One  song, 
"  Das  Veilchen  "  (The  Violet),  stamps  him 
as  a  song-writer.  This  vocal  gem  has  a 
universal  fame  and  acceptance. 

Thus  Mozart's  influence  upon  music 
has  been  enormous  —  extending  not  only 
to  musicians  themselves,  but  to  the  forms 
and  instruments  of  the  art.  Many  of 
Haydn's  greatest  scores  would  never  have 
been  formulated  but  for  Mozart,  from 
whom  Haydn  borrowed  the  sympathetic 
element  —  that  spiritual  side  of  music 
which  arouses  the  finest  qualities  in  the 
human  breast  —  and  incorporated  it  into 
his  later  works.  Beethoven  took  Mozart 
as  his  model,  and  the  early  works  of  the 
giant  symphonist  afford  ample  proof  of 
this;  while  Mendelssohn  is  a  composer 
whose  works  show  not  only  frequent  traces 
of  Mozart's  influence,  but  oftentimes  pos- 
sess something  more  of  striking  resem- 
blance in  phrase  and  diction.     The  school 
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of  pianoforte  playing  initiated  by  Mozart, 
and  which  was  characterized  by  its  evenly 
balanced  grace  and  pointed  elegance, 
formed  the  basis  for  dementi's  great 
pianoforte  "  school  "  —  a  method  involving 
far  greater  executive  skill,  but  designed 
largely  upon  Mozart's  model  style.  To 
revert  to  Beethoven,  one  of  the  first  real 
events  of  his  life  was  his  meeting  Mozart 
in  Vienna  (1787)  —  an  interview  which 
Beethoven  scarcely  appreciated,  although 
it  led  to  Mozart's  prophetic  words  :  "Pay 
attention  to  the  boy;  he  will  some  day 
make  a  noise  in  the  world."  Mozart  gave 
Beethoven  a  few  lessons  on  the  harpsi- 
chord ;  but,  greatest  gift  of  all,  he  supplied 
him  with  the  basis  for  all  his  greatest 
scores  —  the  perfected  forms  which  Mo- 
zart had  found  in  raw  confusion.  Out  of 
the  greatness  of  his  genius  a  phrase  or 
movement  became  under  Beethoven  a 
great  musical  "  organism  ;  "  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  broad  principles  of 
Mozart's  formulated  system  always  re- 
mained, and  were  adhered  to,  if  largely 
affected  in  detail.  Thus  the  great  masters 
themselves  stand  largelv  indebted  to  Mo- 
zart. 

The  technical  exposition  of  musical 
ideas  profited  by  Mozart's  rule.  In  his 
day  musical  caligraphy  was  in  a  bad  state. 
Barring  was  imperfectly  understood,  and 
either  through  ignorance  or  indifference 
the  worst  habits  prevailed  in  connection 
with  notation  and  the  art  of  expressing 
music  upon  paper.  This  he  remedied. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  disciplining  of 
abstract  music  into  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gible proportion.  Comprehensible  music 
is  one  of  the  blessings  of  modern  culture, 
and  but  for  Mozart  we  might  have  yet 
been  a  long  way  off  possessing  this.  A 
great  claim  upon  the  composer  is  that  his 
ideas  shall  be  concentrated,  and  so  pro- 
portioned that  all  is  distinct  and  obvious. 
Measure  after  measure  of  indistinguisha- 
ble music;  meaningless  modulations  into 
extreme  keys  merely  to  astonish  ;  ill-pro- 
portioned parts  for  what  is  to  conduce  to 
some  perfect  whole,  —  all  this  is  easy 
enough  with  an  art  the  sphere  of  which  is 
boundless,  and  wherein  mankind  may  ap- 
parently do  as  it  likes.  Mozart,  however, 
preached  another  sort  of  doctrine,  and  in- 
structed us  how  to  go  about  it.  In  this 
let  us  not  aspire  too  high.  The  power  to 
husband  the  world  of  tune  in  Mozart's 
fashion  has  been  given  only  to  a  few  won- 
drous tone-workers.  Every  musical  mind, 
however,  will  recognize  and  appreciate 
that  much  participation  and  enjoyment 
awaits  the  student  and   amateur,   which 
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might  not,  even  now,  have  been  his  save 
for  Mozart's  determination  to  reduce  the 
formal  proportions  of  music  into  reason- 
able and  defined  shape.  Here  in  itself 
was  a  great  work.  When  the  immature 
formalism  of  the  day  demanded  a  cham- 
pion capable  of  extending,  balancing,  and 
uniting  the  lines  of  theoretical  construc- 
tion, Mozart  alone  could  do  it. 

Scarcely  an  instrument  in  the  orchestra 
escaped  Mozart's  attention.  A  born  vio- 
linist, he  wrote  concerti  for  violin  and 
orchestra  which,  though  without  the  emo- 
tional element  of  Beethoven  and  Spohr, 
are  greatly  prized.  To  the  tenor  violin, 
which  had  been  deemed  worthy  only  of 
filling  up  tutti  passages,  he  gave  a  voice 
and  place  of  its  own  in  the  orchestra. 
The  clarinet  was  raised  to  great  impor- 
tance by  him,  and  forthwith  took  place  as 
a  favorite  solo  instrument.  In  nearly  all 
his  scores  it  received  especial  attention  ; 
while  the  fresh,  beautiful,  and  exceedingly 
masterful  work,  the  quintet  in  A  major 
for  clarinet  and  strings,  and  the  fine  clari- 
net concerto  which  he  composed  for  Stad- 
ler,  have  imparted  to  the  instrument  an 
all-age  reputation  which  can  never  be  im- 
paired. Then  his  sparkling  genius  spent 
itself  in  writing  for  that  fine  reed  instru- 
ment the  basset-horn,  the  splendid  proper- 
ties of  which  he  deemed  more  suitable 
than  even  the  clarinet  for  his  "Requiem." 
For  the  oboe  Mozart  did  much,  accord- 
ing it  a  prominence  which  it  had  never 
reached  with  any  previous  composer. 
His  opus  No.  io8  has  a  rare  oboe  part,  and 
in  the  mass  "  No.  12  "  is  some  fine  if  diffi- 
cult music  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  debatable  episodes  in 
the  artistic  life  of  Mozart  springs  from  his 
additional  accompaniments  to  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  etc.  Here  a  great  principle 
was  concerned  —  one  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  countenanced.  As  it  was 
and  is  —  and  there  is  an  authority  no  less 
than  Mozart's  for  an  imperium  in  imperio 
in  music- — we  are  left  face  to  face  with 
this  broad  condition,  with  the  right  to  de- 
liberate upon  results.  In  Mozart's  case 
all  the  surrounding  conditions  appertain- 
ing to  the  question  were  present,  and 
these  tend  to  greatly  facilitate  inquiry. 
Conceding  the  point  of  "improving"  a 
deceased  composer's  scores,  the  case  still 
demands  the  necessity  for  the  interfer- 
ence, and  the  ability  to  carry  it  out.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  extenuation  of  Mo- 
zart's work,  that  in  this  respect  he  was 
on  good  ground,  especially  so  far  as  the 
"  Messiah  "  was  concerned  —  which  score, 


be  it  remembered,  was  not  in  those  days 
regarded  with  anything  approaching  the 
reverence  which  attaches  to  it  now.  Tak- 
ing the  point  of  necessity  first,  the  case  is 
as  follows:  The  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  Vienna  in  a  building  which 
possessed  no  organ,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  production  of  the  score  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  loss  which  would  attend  the 
absence  of  those  masterly  accompaniments 
which  the  mighty  contrapuntist  was  wont 
to  improvise  upon  the  organ  whenever  the 
"  Messiah  "  was  performed.  These  ac- 
companiments varied  at  the  will  of  Han- 
del ;  but  tradition  and  record  alike  testify 
to  their  stirring  magnificence.  It  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  these  impromptu  ac- 
companiments that  Mozart  undertook 
Baron  van  Swieten's  commission  to  write 
such  additions  for  the  orchestra  as  the 
giant  harmonist  might  have  secured  upon 
the  organ.  This  was  in  1789.  Among  the 
most  notable  of  these  additional  accompa- 
niments are  the  beautiful  "  wind  "  parts  to 
"The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  — 
an  excellent  Mozartian  commentary  upon 
Handel,  but  by  no  means  Handelian  in 
character,  although  we  can  well  imagine 
the  great  Saxon  in  a  benevolent  mood  tol- 
erating Mozart's  celestial  harmonies  with 
delight,  conscious  the  while  that  the  great 
breadth  of  the  "Messiah,"  music  could 
never  be  impaired.  In  "  Why  do  the  na- 
tions ?  "  Mozart  has  gained  an  excellent 
effect  by  the  introduction  of  trumpets  and 
drums,  both  of  which  instruments  were 
within  the  reach  of  Handel  —  the  former, 
indeed,  being  a  favorite  with  Handel.  The 
trumpet  part  in  Handel's  "  The  trumpet 
shall  sound  "  was  in  the  original  manu- 
script so  trying  that  Mozart  rewrote  the 
song,  because  his  trumpeter  could  not 
play  the  trumpet  part.  Recent  perform- 
ers have  proved,  however,  that,  though 
difficult,  Handel's  trumpet  obligato  is  by 
no  means  impossible  of  execution.  An- 
other chaste  effect  gained  by  Mozart  in 
the  "  Messiah  "  is  from  the  substitution  of 
the  flute  for  the  violin  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  air,  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet!"  In  another  of  Handel's  works, 
the  "  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  Mozart's 
orchestral  additions  have  been  received 
with  less  favor.  The  trumpet  part  in 
"  The  trumpet's  loud  clangor,"  relegated 
by  Mozart  to  the  flute  and  oboe  in  unison, 
is  no  improvement  upon  Handel.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  will  deny  that  the  thor- 
oughly suitable  effect  secured  by  Mozart's 
added  viola  part,  with  dissonances,  in  the 
song,  "  Sharp  violins  proclaim,"  merits  all 
praise.    The  baldness  of  Handel's  violins 
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and  bass  —  the  violins  being  often  in  the 
unison  —  is   not  to   be  disregarded;   and 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  (for  this  was 
Handel's  customary  song  accompaniment), 
both  in  the  ode  under  notice  and  in  his  other 
scores,   could   only  have   been  improved 
when  graced  by  a  Mozart's  master-hand. 
Colorable   instrumental   accompaniments, 
where  little  existed  beyond  a  melody  and 
figured  bass  —  the  filling-in  part  falling  to 
the   harpsichord  —  could    not   but  prove 
beneficial;   and,  generally  speaking,   this 
is  allowed  of  Mozart's  additional  accom- 
paniments   to    Handel's    scores.      Some 
critics   maintain  that  in   the   "  Messiah  " 
;    accompaniments  Mozart  has  not  risen  to 
r    the  level  of  that  noble  work.      Certainly 
the  Salzburg   master  has  not  caught  the 
stern  simplicity,  or  the  peculiar  Handel- 
ian  "flavor,"  which  belongs  to  Sebastian 
Bach's  only   rival ;   but  that   Mozart  has 
provided   a   means    by  which    the    giant 
Saxon's   works    may   be    rendered    more 
conformable   with   modern  orchestral   re- 
quirements, admits   of  no    doubt.     Here 
Mozart's   real   worth   steps   in.     Without 
any  intention  to  defraud   Handel  of  his 
worth,  the  one  has  brought  the  bald  scores 
of  his  predecessor  within  the  domain  of 
modern  orchestral  expectation,  and  in  this 
way  may  have  well  served  Handel.     Be  it 
remembered,  the  composer  of  the  "Mes- 
siah "  never  dreamed  that  he  was  compos- 
ing for  a  later  generation  than  that  of  his 
own  day,  nor  did  it  enter  his  head  that  a 
century  after  his  notes  and  cadences  would 
be  duplicated  by  the  steam-press,  or,  doubt- 
less,  he  would   have  exerted   himself  to 
leave  his  scores  in  a  more  finished  state. 
Much  that  Mozart  has  added  is  probably 
the  reverse  of   what  Handel  would  have 
written  ;  yet  what  has  been  done  is  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  comparatively  blank 
score  which  custom  of  the  day  permitted, 
and  which,  with  his  natural  carelessness, 
and  an  utter  disregard  for  notoriety  or  post- 
humous fame,  Handel   probably  thought 
would  fully  answer  his   purpose.     There 
is  a  growing   circle   of  musical   thinkers 
who  long  to   hear   Handel's   masterpiece 
strictly   to  the   letter.       Such  legitimists 
may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  while  they  were  providing  themselves 
with  a  novelty,  it  would  be  a  poor  musical 
treat  to  be  without  many  of  the  surround- 
ings which  attach  to   a  present-day  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah,"  among  which 
stand     Mozart's     additional     accompani- 
ments.    Mozart  sought  to  preserve  Han- 
del; conductors  of  all  ages  will  do  well  to 
respect  the  joint  master-work. 
To  adequately  estimate  Mozart's  influ- 


ence upon  music  is  well-nigh  impossible, 
so  deep-rooted  and  far-reaching  is  it.  We 
have  seen,  however,  his  bearing  upon 
opera  and  dramatic  musical  art,  his  splen- 
did services  to  orchestral  music  and  in- 
strumentation generally,  and,  above  all, 
his  teaching,  example,  and  capacity  in 
moulding  and  determining  musical  form. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remember  his 
vast  creative  faculty,  which  has  left  us 
great  and  masterly  works  in  every  depart- 
ment save  the  oratorio.  Volumes  might 
be  written  upon  such  a  life  and  work. 
Summed  up,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Mozart  has  done  more  for  music  than  any 
musician  who  ever  lived.  Save  Beet- 
hoven, he  is  the  greatest  composer  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Frederick  J.  Crowest. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  conqueror 
of  Scinde  is  one  which  we  believe  will 
more  than  repay  the  reader.  It  has  lately 
been  well  told  by  Sir  William  Butler, 
whose  "  Life  of  Gordon  "  is  evidence  of 
his  fitness  for  the  task.  For  those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  that 
interesting  biography,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  his  career.  ^^ 

Charles  Napier  was  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers,  all  destined  to  become  great  sol- 
diers, and  one  of  them  —  the  youngest, 
William  —  to  immortalize  his  name  as  one 
of  the  very  foremost  of  military  historians. 
The  boys  were  brought  up  at  Celbridge,  a 
village  of  a  single  street,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  Dublin.  Their  education  was  not 
such  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  army.  They  were  entered 
neither  at  Eton,  nor  Harrow,  nor  Rugby, 
but  at  a  modest  establishment  in  the  vil- 
lage. Here  they  quickly  became  the 
leaders  of  the  school  by  virtue  of  their 
abilities,  and  courage,  and  strength. 
When  the  school  broke  up  at  three 
o'clock,  the  villagers,  we  are  told,  would 
often  hasten  to  their  doors,  for  a  strange 
sight  was  sometimes  to  be  seen.  Let  Sir 
William  Butler  tell  the  story. 

There  were  pigs  [he  says]  in  Celbridge  in 
those  days,  tall,  gaunt  animals,  with  wide, 
flapping  ears  that  hung  over  their  eyes,  and 
long  legs  that  could  gallop  over  the  ground; 
and  it  is  said  that,  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
these  lean  and  agile  hogs,  the  Napier  boys 
were  wont  to  career  homeward  with  scholars 
and  pig-owners  following  in  wild  pursuit. 
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There  was  an  old  woman  in  the  village, 
one  Molly  Dunne,  a  very  ancient  dame 
said  to  be  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  of  prodigious  memory  ; 
and  to  her  cottage  the  boys  would  often 
resort.  She  was  to  them  as  a  professor 
of  military  history,  and  to  her  stories  of 
war  and  fighting  they  were  never  tired  of 
listening.  But  there  was  another  teacher 
whose  daily  influence  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. *'  Their  father  was  their  best 
schoolmaster."  He  was  with  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  out  on  the  mountains  and 
the  moors.  And  from  him  the  boys  learnt 
lessons  that  were  never  forgotten.  He 
taught  them  "to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days,"  to  "  be  true  and  just  in  all 
their  dealings,"  to  despise  the  emptiness 
of  fashion,  to  hate  oppression,  to  feel  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  poor.  And  these 
lessons,  enforced  by  a  noble  example, 
were  to  bear  a  rich  harvest  in  after  years 
"  by  the  shores  of  mighty  Eastern  rivers, 
and  under  the  shadows  of  Himalayan 
mountains." 

At  Limerick,  where  Charles  was  first 
stationed  as  extra  aide-de-camp  to  the 
commanding  officer,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  his  leg.  He  was  out  shoot- 
ing with  his  brother  George,  when  a 
snipe,  rising  from  beyond  a  deep,  wide 
ditch,  falls  to  his  gun.  He  leaps  over  the 
ditch,  slips,  and  breaks  his  leg.  The  met- 
tle of  the  lad  now  shows  itself.  His  leg 
is  badly  fractured,  indeed  the  bone  is  stick- 
ing out  through  the  skin  ;  but  he  will  get 
the  snipe.  He  drags  himself  along  the 
uneven  ground  to  where  the  bird  is  lying, 
and  when  George,  hurrying  up  to  see  if 
his  brother  is  hurt,  beholds  the  ghastly 
wound,  the  disabled  sportsman  cries  out 
cheerily :"  Yes,  I've  broken  my  leg,  but 
I've  got  the  snipe." 

It  was  during  the  stirring  times  of  Na- 
poleon's Continental  wars  that  Charles 
Napier  joined  the  army,  but  for  some  six 
years  he  chafed  at  the  inactivity  of  garri- 
son life  at  home.  But  he  was  not  idle. 
He  availed  himself  of  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
his  profession. 

I  quit  the  mess  [he  writes  home]  at  five 
o'clock,  and  from  that  to  ten  o'clock  gives  me 
five  hours'  more  reading.  There  is  a  billiard- 
table  ;  but  feeling  a  growing  fondness  for  it, 
and  fearing  to  be  drawn  into  play  for  money, 
I  have  not  touched  a  cue  lately. 

Here  is  an  inventory  of  his  kit,  which 
will  startle  more  modern  notions  of  mili- 
tary uniform :  — 


You  talk  of  magazines  of  clothes  [he  writes 
to  his  mother] ;  why,  I  have  no  clothes  but 
those  on  my  back.  My  pantaloons  are  green, 
and  I  have  only  one  pair ;  my  jacket  twice 
turned ;  a  green  waistcoat,  useless ;  one  pair 
of  boots,  without  soles  or  heels;  a  green 
feather,  and  a  helmet  not  worth  sixpence.  I 
have,  indeed,  too  many  books,  but  books  and 
clothes  all  go  into  two  trunks. 

It  was  during  these  dreary  years  of  in- 
activity that  his  noble  father  died.  "Sa- 
rah," said  the  dying  colonel  to  his 
beautiful  wife,  "  take  my  watch,  I  have 
done  with  time."  Charles  felt  the  loss 
keenly,  as  well  he  might,  and  his  after 
career  bore  living  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  memory  of  that  father's  teaching 
was  stamped  indelibly  on  his  mind  and 
character. 

When  Charles  Napier  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  to  take 
part  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  The 
dream  of  his  life  was  now  to  be  realized, 
and  he  was  to  see  active  service.  To- 
gether with  his  two  brothers,  he  was  with 
Sir  John  Moore  during  the  disastrous  re- 
treat to  Corunna,  and  took  part  in  that 
heroic  battle.  The  story  of  that  famous 
fight,  and  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
of  whom  Napoleon  had  said,  "  I  shall  ad- 
vance against  him  in  person  ;  he  is  now 
the  only  general  fit  to  contend  with  me," 
must  be  read  in  the  pages  of  his  brother's 
"  History."  With  Charles  himself  only  we 
are  here  concerned.  "  The  fall  of  Moore," 
as  Sir  William  Butler  says,  "  paralyzed  the 
thinking  power  of  those  who  succeeded  to 
the  command."  Charles,  who  commanded 
the  Fiftieth,  was  surrounded,  and  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  Indeed,  he  was  re- 
turned as  dead.  The  story,  as  told  by  iiis 
brother,  is  as  follows  :  — 

When  the  French  renewed  the  attack  on 
Elvina  he  was,  with  a  few  men,  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  village,  for  the  troops  were 
broken  into  small  parties  by  the  vineyard 
walls  and  narrow  lanes.  Being  hurt,  he  en- 
deavored to  return,  but  the  enemy  coming 
down,  he  was  stabbed,  and  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  five  wounds ;  and  death  appeared 
inevitable,  when  a  French  drummer  rescued 
him  from  his  assailants,  and  placed  him  be- 
hind a  wall.  A  soldier  with  whom  he  had 
been  struggling,  irritated  to  ferocity,  returned 
to  kill  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  drum- 
mer. The  morning  after  the  battle,  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  being  apprised  of  Major  Napier's 
situation,  had  him  conveyed  to  good  quarters, 
and  with  a  kindness  and  consideration  very 
uncommon,  wrote  to  Napoleon  desiring  that 
his  prisoner  might  not  be  sent  to  France, 
which  would  have  been  destructive  to  his  pro- 
fessional prospects.     The  marshal   also  ob- 
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tained  for  the  drummer  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

For  some  two  months  Napier  remained 
a  prisoner  with  the  French,  at  whose  hands 
he  received  every  possible  kindness.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  welcomed 
with  tears  of  joy  by  his  widowed  mother, 
who  believed  him  to  be  dead.  He  came 
back,  we  are  told,  more  determined  than 
ever,  certain  that  he  could  command  in 
battle,  and  only  longing  for  an  opportunity, 
which,  however,  was  to  be  many  years  in 
coming.  But  not  for  long  was  he  to  re- 
main at  home.  The  year  1810  found  him 
again  in  the  Peninsula,  this  time  under 
Wellington ;  and  once  more  the  three 
brothers  are  together.  At  the  action  on 
the  Coa,  they  are  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  William  is  wounded  ;  at  Busaco, 
where  shortly  afterwards  Wellington  gave 
battle  to  Massena,  a  bullet  strikes  Charles 
full  in  the  face,  "passing  from  the  right 
of  his  nose  to  his  left  ear,  and  shattering 
all  before  it,"  and  he  too  is  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  laid  in  the  cell  of  a  convent  hard 
by,  where  he  soon  hears  that  his  brother 
George  is  likewise  wounded.  In  the 
midst  of  his  pain,  he  thinks  of  the  poor 
old  mother  at  home,  then  grieving  over 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  and  writes  to 
her  :  *'  I  am  wounded,  dear  mother  —  you 
never  saw  so  ugly  a  thief  as  I  am;  but 
melancholy  subjects  must  be  avoided,  the 
wound  is  not  dangerous;"  and  again: 
•'  The  scars  on  my  face  will  be  as  good  as 
medals  —  better,  for  they  were  not  gained 
by  simply  being  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
hiding  behind  a  wall." 

In  the  following  spring  he  again  joins 
his  regiment,  though  suffering  much  from 
his  wounded  face.  The  privations,  too, 
are  terrible.  "  We  are  living  on  biscuits 
full  of  maggots,"  he  says,  "  and  though 
not  a  bad  soldier,  hang  me  if  I  relish  mag- 
gots !  The  hard  biscuit,  too,  bothers  my 
wounded  jaw  when  there  is  no  time  to 
soak  it." 

Charles  was  worried,  too,  about  his 
prospects.  Ever  since  Corunna,  he  had 
had  a  grievance  with  the  Horse  Guards. 
Though  the  brothers  were  mentioned  in 
almost  every  Gazette  as  wounded,  or  as 
conspicuous  for  their  bravery,  yet  promo- 
tion had  been  denied  them.  Officers  at 
home  idling  away  their  time  in  fashion 
and  frivolity  had  been  promoted,  but  the 
Napiers  were  passed  over.  At  last,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  became  commander-in- 
chief,  Charles  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  102nd  Regiment,  just  returned 
from  Botany  Bay.  But  to  his  regret  the 
appointment  necessitated  his  return  from 


the  Peninsula.  The  regiment  is  ordered 
to  Bermuda,  where  he  sets  to  work  to  re- 
store discipline,  and  to  check  drunkenness, 
hating  all  the  while  both  the  people  and 
the  place.  The  news  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  reaches  him,  and  makes  him 
kick  against  the  pricks. 

These  glorious  deeds  in  Spain  [he  writes  to 
his  mother]  make  me  turn  with  disgust  to  the 
dulness  of  drill,  and  it  is  hard  to  rouse  myself 
to  work ;  my  broken  jaw  did  not  give  me  half 
the  pain  the  life  we  lead  here  does,  and  being 
so  far  from  you  —  yet  duty  must  be  done. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the 
United  States  releases  him  from  his 
prison  at  Bermuda,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  exchanged  into  his  old  regiment,  then 
in  service  in  the  Pyrenees;  but  by  the 
time  he  arrived  in  England  the  Conti- 
nental war  was  over,  and  Napoleon  was  a 
prisoner  at  Elba. 

Napier  now  found  himself  on  half-pay 
and  with  nothing  to  do;  and  so  'entering 
the  Military  College  at  Farnham,  he  in- 
dulged for  a  while  his  passion  for  reading. 
The  condition  of  the  country  fills  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  cannot  keep 
his  opinions  to  himself.  The  iniquitous 
game-laws,  the  Catholic  disabilities,  the 
oppressive  taxation,  the  rotten  boroughs, 
the  monstrous  abuse  of  privilege  are  all 
loudly  denounced.  His  manly  heart  beats 
in  sympathy  with  the  people.  "There 
are  two  millions  of  people  in  England 
and  Ireland,"  he  says,  "starving  to  en- 
able Lord  Camden  to  receive  thirty-eight 
thousand  a  year,  and  to  expend  it  on  game 
and  other  amusements."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  with  such  opinions  Napier 
failed  to  obtain  promotion. 

Clearly  [says  Sir  William  Butler,  in  a  fine 
vein  of  sarcasm]  the  man  who  held  that  rotten 
boroughs  were  not  the  perfection  of  represen- 
tative government,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  will  and  have 
a  horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  was  fit 
only  for  foreign  service,  or  active  warfare,  and 
quite  unsuited  to  hold  a  military  appointment 
at  home. 

And  so  a  foreign  post,  where  such  dan- 
gerous opinions  could  do  no  harm,  was 
quickly  found  for  him.  He  is  appointed 
inspecting  field  officer  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 
and  afterwards  military  president  in  Ceph- 
alonia,  which  has  been  described  as  "an 
earthly  paradise  turned  by  misgovernment 
into  a  hell,"  There  was  scope  enough 
here  for  energy,  and  Napier  spared  not 
himself.  He  set  himself  to  work  todraia 
marshes,  to  make  roads,  to  build  quays, 
to  reform  the  prisons,  to  restore  law  and 
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order  throughout  the  island.  "  I  take  no 
rest  myself,"  he  writes,  "and  give  nobody 
else  any ;  they  were  all  getting  too  fat." 
Such  energy  could  not  but  bear  fruit.  In- 
deed, his  success  was  so  great  as  to  arouse 
the  envy  of  the  governor-general.  That 
pompous  official,  noticing  that  Napier 
wore  moustachios,  sent  him  a  notice  to 
shave  immediately.  "  Obeyed  to  a  hair  " 
was  Napier's  response  !  For  nine  years 
he  worked  assiduously  at  his  road-making 
and  bridge-building,  and  administration  of 
justice,  using  every  endeavor  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
the  little  corner  he  lived  in  sonaewhat  less 
ignorant,  and  somewhat  less  miserable 
than  it  was  before  he  entered  it.  Nor  were 
his  efforts  in  vain.  "They  still  speak," 
said  a  Greek  lady  only  last  year,  "of 
Napier  in  Cephalonia  as  of  a  god." 

In  1830  Charles  Napier  was  back  in 
England,  his  Ionian  service  at  an  end, 
and  out  of  employment.  He  was  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  position  looked 
dark  indeed.  Official  dislike  still  followed 
him.  His  services,  his  wounds,  his  splen- 
did abilities  counted  for  nothing.  He 
was  wretchedly  poor,  and  how  to  make 
money  he  knew  not.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  his  wife  died  in  1833,  and  "the 
great  heart  of  the  man  seemed  to  break." 
He  now  settled  at  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work  and 
to  the  education  of  his  two  young  daugh- 
ters. In  his  book  on  "  Colonization  "  we 
find  this  significant  sentence  as  to  his  idea 
of  government :  — 

As  to  government,  all  discontent  springs 
from  unjust  treatment.  Idiots  talk  of  agita- 
tion ;  there  is  but  one  in  existence,  and  that  is 
injustice.  The  cure  for  discontent  is  to  find 
out  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  ease  it.  If 
you  hang  an  agitator  and  leave  the  injustice, 
instead  of  punishing  a  villain,  you  murder  a 
patriot. 

The  work  on  "  Colonization  "  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  "  Military  Law,"  in  which 
he  strongly  advocates  the  abolition  of  flog- 
ging in  the  army,  at  any  rate,  in  times  of 
peace.  "Our  father  was  always  against 
it,"  he  says,  "and  he  was  right."  The 
whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
tensest  sympathy  with  the  common  soldier. 
He  could  never  forget  what  he  himself 
owed  to  the  French  drummer  at  the  battle 
of  Corunna. 

The  general  election  of  1837  sees  him 
back  in  England,  and  residing  at  Bath, 
where  he  throws  all  his  energy  into  the 
cause  of  the  Radical  candidate.  With 
reference  to  this  election  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  will  bear  quoting  :  — 


The  Tories  [he  says]  especially  the  women, 
are  making  a  run  against  all  the  Radical 
shops.  Can  we  let  a  poor  devil  be  ruined  by 
the  Tories  because  he  honestly  resisted  intim- 
idations and  bribery .?  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fury  of  the  old  Tory  ladies ! 

The  country  now  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
revolution.  The  Chartist  agitation  was  at 
its  height,  when  Charles  Napier  received 
a  summons  to  London.  Lord  John  Russell 
offers  him  the  command  of  the  northern 
district,  which  is  immediately  accepted. 
No  better  appointment  could  possibly  have 
been  made,  for  Napier  was  a  born  ruler 
of  men.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  take 
every  precaution  against  the  possibility  of 
a  general  rising;  at  the  same  time  he  iti- 
vites  a  leading  Chartist  chief  to  witness 
the  practice  of  his  gunners,  and  endeavors 
to  show  him  the  utter  futility  of  rebellion. 
But  Napier  does  not  like  the  work.  While 
stoutly  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion, he  is  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the 
people.  With  the  main  points  of  the 
Charter  he  thoroughly  agrees.  He  wishes 
now  that  he  had  gone  to  Australia,  when 
an  appointment  was  offered  him  some 
years  before.  The  misery  of  the  people 
cuts  him  to  the  quick.  The  streets  of 
Manchester,  he  says,  are  horrible  :  — 

The  poor  starving  people  go  about  in  twen- 
ties and  forties  begging,  but  without  the  least 
insolence ;  and  yet  some  rich  villains  and  some 
foolish  women  choose  to  say  they  try  to  extort 
charity.  It  is  a  lie,  an  infernal  lie !  neither 
more  nor  less.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  good 
behavior  of  these  poor  people,  except  it  be 
their  cruel  sufferings. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Corunna  we  find 
this  entry  in  his  journal:  "Oh!  that  I 
should  have  outlived  that  day  to  be  at  war 
with  my  own  countrymen  !  " 

But  more  congenial  employment  was 
now  to  be  offered  to  the  old  warrior. 
Thirty-two  years  had  passed  since  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  and  Napier  was  now 
sixty  years  of  age.  There  were  troubles 
in  Afghanistan,  and  our  Indian  frontier 
was  in  serious  danger.  Napier  is  offered 
a  command  and  eagerly  accepts  it.  He 
arrives  in  India  with  just  two  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  assumes  the  command  of 
the  Poonah  Division.  We  cannot  follow 
in  detail  the  negotiation  which  took  place 
between  Lord  Eilenborough,  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  the  ameers  of  Scinde, 
nor  can  we  attempt  to  explain  the  political 
situation.  It  is  far  too  complicated  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  few  sentences.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  splendid  victory  of 
Meanee,  Charles  Napier  became  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde.    With  eighteen  hundred 
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men,  of  whom  only  four  hundred  were 
British,  he  utterly  defeated  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  "fight  of 
heroes."  Led  by  the  Twenty-second,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Tipperary  men, 
the  little  army  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  And  when,  after  three  hours'  close 
fighting,  the  dark  masses  of  the  Beloo- 
chees  gave  way,  the  Tipperary  men 
greeted  the  old  general  with  cheers  of 
victory.  Those  cheers  touched  his  heart. 
"The  Twenty-second,"  he  writes  in  his 
journal,  "gave  me  three  cheers  after  the 
fight ;  and  one  during  it.  Her  Majesty 
has  no  honor  to  give  that  can  equal  that." 

In  his  despatches  next  morning,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  military  history,  the 
private  soldier  is  personally  mentioned 
for  acts  of  bravery.  He  fears  that  the 
.authorities  at  home  will  not  like  it;  but 
like  it  or  not,  he  will  do  justice  to  the 
"  man  in  the  ranks."  In  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  Meanee,  Napier  is  immedi- 
ately appointed  governor  of  Scinde,  with 
absolute  power. 

He  now  looks  forward  to  a  quiet  time 
of  civil  administration,  in  which  sympathy 
and  justice  will  supplant  tyranny  and  law- 
lessness. "  Now,"  he  writes,  "  I  shall 
work  at  Scinde  as  in  Cephalonia,  to  do 
good,  to  create,  to  improve,  to  end  ob- 
struction, to  raise  up  order."  But  the 
bright  vision  of  the  future  soon  faded  into 
the  light  of  common  day.  Difficulties 
everywhere  presented  themselves.  A  ter- 
rible pestilence  swept  through  the  "  Un- 
happy Valley;"  the  Bengal  troops  were 
on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  hill-robbers  plun- 
dered the  villages  and  murdered  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  frightful  heat  laid  the  old 
warrior  low,  while  slander  and  misrepre- 
sentation at  home  embittered  his  noble 
heart.  But,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  Napier 
never  for  a  moment  gave  in  ;  he  was  al- 
ways at  work,  as  of  old  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 
administering  justice,  relieving  tiie  op- 
pressed, putting  down  tyranny,  improving 
in  a  score  of  ways  the  condition  of  the 
country.  And  all  the  while  he  is  conduct- 
ing his  daughters'  education  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Post  by  post  he  sends 
them  quires  of  foolscap  paper  with  the 
requisite  sums  and  questions,  and  can 
always  find  time  to  correct  them  when  re- 
turned. At  length  his  relations  with  those 
in  authority  became  so  strained  —  for 
Napier  had  dared  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  — 
that  in  1848  he  returned  to  England. 

For  ten  months  was  he  to  remain  at 
home,  and  his  life  during  that  period  has 
been  described  as  "  a  mixture   of   honor 


and  insult  —  honor  from  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  insult  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  from  more  than  one 
minister  of  the  crown."  The  directors 
and  those  in  authority  could  not  forgive 
the  outspoken  manliness  with  which  Na- 
pier had  denounced  their  incapacity  and 
greed,  and  now  they  assail  him  in  every 
possible  manner.  But  the  people  of  En- 
gland cannot  do  enough  for  the  old  hero 
with  "  the  eagle  face  and  bold  strong  eye." 
Clubs  and  corporations  delight  to  do  him 
honor.  At  Dublin,  when  he  appeared  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  the  whole  house  rose 
and  gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  deeply 
touched  his  heart,  "  My  father  and  moth- 
er," he  writes,  "seemed  to  rise  before  my 
eyes  to  witness  the  feelings  of  Dublin 
towards  me."  But  what  pleased  him 
most  was  a  letter  from  a  Radical  shoe- 
maker at  Bath,  to  welcome  him  home. 
"  I  am  more  flattered  by  Bolwell's  letter," 
he  says,  "than  by  dinners  from  all  the 
clubs  in  London."  And  now,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  welcome  and  applause,  England 
is  startled  by  news  from  India.  The  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Chillianwallah  has  been 
fought;  and  with  one  voice  the  nation 
calls  on  Charles  Napier  to  save  our  Indian 
Empire.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  direc- 
tors, who  for  years  had  been  assailing  the 
conqueror  of  Scinde,  but  they  had  to 
swallow  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent 
for  Napier,  and  addressing  to  him  the  cel- 
ebrated words,  "If  you  don't  go,  I  must," 
appointed  him  to  the  command  in  India. 

And  so  to  India  Napier  went,  but  only 
to  find  the  Sikh  war  over.  There  was 
still,  however,  much  for  a  commander-in- 
chief  to  do,  and  the  old  man  of  sixty-seven 
set  himself  to  do  it  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  For  those  who  had  eyes  to  see, 
signs  of  the  coming  mutiny  already  low- 
ered on  the  horizon  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
and -whatever  preventive  measures  were 
possible  were  promptly  undertaken  by  the 
keen-eyed  veteran.  But  in  the  carrying 
out  of  those  very  measures,  which  the 
after-light  of  history  cannot  but  approve, 
he  again  incurred  the  censure  of  the  In- 
dian government.  Napier  immediately 
resigned,  and  after  once  more  reviewing 
the  soldiers  of  Meanee,  who  received  their 
beloved  leader  with  the  most  frantic  en- 
thusiasm, he  found  himself,  after  two 
years'  absence,  again  in  England. 

When  wearied  and  disappointed  with 
his  work  in  India,  and  harassed  by  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  he  had  often  longed 
for  the  time  when,  freed  from  the  anx- 
ieties of  duty,  he  could  retire  in  peace  to 
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his  home  in  Hampshire.  That  time  had 
now  come,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he 
quitted  London,  and  settled  down  at  Oak- 
lands,  near  the  village  of  Purbrook,  on  the 
north  side  of  Portsdown  Hill.  But  the 
peace  he  longed  for  did  not  come.  His 
health  was  shattered,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  to  all  around  him  that  the  days  of 
the  old  hero  were  numbered.  His  enemies 
continued  to  assail  him,  and  even  tried  to 
rob  him  of  his  Scinde  prize-money.  And 
now,  with  the  shadows  of  the  valley  gath- 
ering around,  and  unable  to  answer  the 
calumnies  of  his  accusers,  he  would  some- 
times, as  he  lay  upon  his  little  camp-bed, 
turn  to  his  younger  brother,  the  veteran 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  ask 
him  to  defend  his  memory  when  he  was 
gone.  At  last,  after  many  weeks  of 
wearied  sickness,  in  the  early  morning  of 
an  August  day,  with  the  colors  of  the 
Twenty-second  Regiment  hanging  above 
his  head,  and  with  his  friends  and  relatives 
around  him,  the  soul  of  Charles  Napier 
fled  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  They  buried 
him  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  military 
chapel  at  Portsmouth,  amid  the  silent 
sorrow  of  sixty  thousand  people.  "  When 
I  die,  may  the  poor  regret  me,"  he  had 
written  in  his  journal  not  long  before  his 
death.  His  desire  was  abundantly  ful- 
filled ;  not  only  did  they  regret  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  they  have  not 
ceased  to  regret  him  still.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness,  his  goodness,  his 
justice,  his  sympathy  with  the  needy  and 
oppressed,  is  yet  green  among  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Assailed  as  he  was  in  his  lifetime  by 
slander  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  it  may 
be  well  to  learn  what  such  a  thinker  as 
Carlyle  thought  of  him. 

A  lynx-eyed,  fiery  man,  with  the  spirit  of  an 
old  knight  in  him.  More  of  a  hero  than  any 
modern  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  a  singular 
veracity  one  finds  in  him,  not  in  his  words 
alone,  but  in  his  actions,  judgments,  aims,  in 
all  that  he  thinks,  and  does,  and  says,  which, 
indeed,  I  have  observed  is  the  root  of  all 
greatness  or  real  worth  in  human  creatures, 
and  properly  the  first,  and  also  the  earliest, 
attribute  of  what  we  call  genius  among  men. 

So  wrote  of  Charles  Napier  the  greatest 
thinker  of  our  age  —  that  is  the  mountain- 
top.  "  If  you  want  to  find  the  other  ex- 
treme of  estimate,"  says  Sir  William 
Butler  in  concluding  his  admirable  biog- 
raphy, to  which  this  article  is  greatly 
indebted,  "  you  will  go  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  Napier's  statue 
there  read  :  'Erected  by  Public  Subscrip- 
tions,  the   most    numerous   Contributors 
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being  Private  Soldiers.'  Between  these 
two  grades  of  admiration  lies  the  life  of 
Charles  James  Napier." 


From  The  Cornhill^  Magazine. 
PAGANINIANA. 

When  a  man  is  forced  to  the  expedient 
of  publishing  a  letter  from  his  mother  to 
disprove  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  devil  he 
must  be  in  dire  straits.  And  in  dire  straits 
Paganini,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
violin  virtuosi^  assuredly  was,  almost 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  phe- 
nomenal and  romantic  career.  His  father, 
who  evidently  believed  thoroughly  in  the 
"  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  maxim, 
made  of  him  a  tolerable  violinist  before 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  and  this  as  much 
by  a  course  of  systematic  and  unmerciful 
thrashing  as  by  the  aid  of  the  youth's 
genius.  It  was  this  early  and  severe 
forcing  which  no  doubt  sent  Paganini  into 
professional  life  the  tall,  weakly,  skeleton- 
like  figure  which,  together  with  the  per- 
fectly novel  and  astonishing  character  of 
his  performance,  led  to  the  absurd  rumors 
associated  with  his  name.  When  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  Paris  in  1831  he  was 
described  as  having  a  long,  pale  face,  large 
nose,  brilliant  little  eyes  like  those  of  an 
eagle,  long,  curling  black  hair  which  fell 
upon  the  collar  of  his  coat,  extremely  thin, 
and  altogether  a  gaunt,  wiry  being,  in  some 
respects  only  the  shadow  of  a  man.  One 
of  the  critics  spoke  of  his  wrist  and  long, 
bony  fingers  as  being  so  flexible  that  they 
"could  only  be  compared  to  a  handker- 
chief tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick."  When 
he  came  to  London  in  the  same  year,  people 
characterized  his  appearance  as  more  like 
that  of  a  devotee  about  to  suffer  martyrdom 
than  one  likely  to  delight  with  his  art. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  of  his  own,  writ- 
ten at  this  time,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  •' excessive  and  noisy  admiration  " 
to  which  he  was  a  victim  in  London,  which 
left  him  no  rest,  and  actually  blocked  his 
passage  from  the  Opera  House  every  time 
he  played.  "Although  the  public  curios- 
ity to  see  me,"  says  he,  "is  long  since 
satisfied,  though  I  have  played  in  public 
at  least  thirty  times,  and  my  likeness  has 
been  reproduced  in  all  possible  styles  and 
forms,  yet  I  can  never  leave  my  house 
without  being  mobbed  by  people  who  are 
not  content  with  following  and  jostling 
me,  but  actually  get  in  front  of  me  and 
prevent  me  going  either  way,  address  me 
in  English,  of  which  I  do  not  know  a  word, 
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and  even  feel  me,  as  if  to  find  out  if  I  am 
flesh  and  blood.  And  this  not  only  the 
common  people,  but  even  the  upper 
classes." 

It  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  think  of  the 
public,  and  especially  the  "  upper  classes," 
taking  means  to  prove  to  themselves  that 
there  was  some  substance  in  the  shadow 
which   electrified  them   on   their   concert 
platforms.     Embarrassing  as  their  atten- 
tions must  have  been,  there  is  some  suspi- 
cion that  Paganini  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  good  advertisement.     He  has 
even  been   charged  with   having  himself 
originated  rtiany  of  the  ridiculous  rumors 
which   he   seemed  always  so   anxious   to 
disprove.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any 
man  would  attribute  the  results  of  many 
years'  unwearied   study   and   practice   to 
Satanic  aid,  or  report  his  own  imprison- 
ment to  account  for  a  facility  which,  it  was 
supposed,   could    only    have   come  from 
solitary  confinement.      These  things  were 
said  and  were  believed.     Paganini  himself 
writes:  "At  Vienna  one  of  the  audience 
affirmed  publicly  that  my  performance  was 
not  surprising,  for  he  had  distinctly  seen, 
while  I  was   playing   my   variations,   the 
devil  at  my  elbow,  directing  my  arm  and 
guiding  my  bow.     My  resemblance  to  the 
devil  was  a  proof  of  my  origin."    The  mar- 
vellous execution  which  he  had  attained 
on  the  G  string   alone  of  his  instrument 
was  set    down  to   his  being  incarcerated 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  all  his 
strings  had  broken  except  the  fourth,  upon 
which  he  practised  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  confinement.    There  was,  of  course, 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  story.     Paga- 
nini was  never  in  prison  for  an  hour,  as  he 
took  very  good  care  to  prove  by  establish- 
ing the  chronology  of  his  travels  and  so- 
journs at  various  places.     The  devil,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  given  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  one  way  or  another.     It  was  at 
Prague  that  he  published  the  letter  from 
his  mother  to  prove  that  he  was  really  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  other  men.     The  pro- 
duction was  quite  a  serious  affair;  but  it 
was  evidently  without  the  desired  effect, 
for  later  on  he  considered  it  advisable  to 
furnish  Fdtis,  the  French  historian,  with 
all  the   necessary  material  and   dates   to 
refute  publicly  the  numerous  absurdities 
circulated  regarding  him  ! 

Many  curious  adventures  were  asso- 
ciated with  Paganini's  career  as  an  artist. 
Some  of  these  he  tells  himself  ;  others  are 
recorded  by  various  biographers.  One 
day  at  Leghorn  a  nail  had  run  into  his 
heel,  and  he  came  on  to  the  platform 
limping,  which  greatly  amused  the  audi- 
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ence.     He  was  just  about  to  place  the  bow 
on   the  strings  when   the   candles  of  his 
desk  fell  out,  and  again  the  expectant  lis- 
teners laughed.     After  the  first  few  bars 
of  the   solo  the  first  string  broke,  which 
increased  the  hilarity;  but  the  piece  was 
played  through  on  three  strings,  and,  says 
Paganini    himself,   "the    sneers    quickly 
changed  into  general  applause."    At  Fer- 
rara  he  narrowly  escaped  being  lynched. 
In  those  days  it  seems  the  common  people 
of  the  suburbs  of  that  little  town  looked 
upon  the  dwellers  in  the  town  itself  as  "a 
set  of  asses  !  "   Hence,  we  read,  "  any  coun- 
tryman a  resident  of  the  suburbs,  if  asked 
where  he  came  from,  never  replied,  •  From 
Ferrara,'  but  put  up  his  head  and  began 
braying  like  an  ass  !  "    Now,  unluckily  for 
him,  as  it  proved,  Paganini  could  imitate 
with  his  violin  the  braying  of  an  ass  as 
well  as  do  other  wonderful  things.     In  the 
course  of  a  concert  at  Ferrara  some  one  in 
the  pit   had   hissed.     It  was  an   outrage 
which  must  be  revenged,  but  no  one  sus- 
pected anything  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
programme,  Paganini  proposed  to  imitate 
the  voices  of  various  animals.     After  hav- 
ing  reproduced    the    notes    of    different 
birds,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  and  so  on,  he  advanced  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  calling  out,  "This  is  for  those 
who  hissed,"  imitated  in  an  unmistakable 
manner   the   braying  of   a  donkey.     The 
effect  produced  was  magical,  but  not  at  all 
what  the  player   had    probably  expected. 
The  audience,  taking  the  significant  "hee- 
haw" as  an  allusion  to  themselves,  rose 
almost  to  a  man,  rushed  through  the  or- 
chestra,   climbed    the    stage,  and   would 
undoubtedly  have    strangled    the  daring 
fiddler  if  he  had  not  taken  to  instantaneous 
flight.     After  this  it  was  hardly  necessary 
for  his  biographer  to  tell  us  that  "  Paga- 
nini  never  visited   the  town  again."     In 
this  case,  undoubtedly,  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor. 

'Y\iQ.  furore  created  by  Paganini's  ap- 
pearance in  various  places  has  only  been 
equalled  in  modern  times  by  the  Jenny 
Lind  mania.  Shopkeepers  called  their 
goods  after  him  ;  everything,  from  canes 
to  cravats,  was  ci  la  Paganini  ;  even  a  good 
stroke  at  billiards  came  to  be  termed  un 
coup  d  la  Paganini,  At  Vienna,  where 
he  met  with  what  is  described  as  "  a  par- 
oxysm of  enthusiasm,"  a  cabman  worried 
him  into  permission  to  print  on  his  vehicle 
the  words  "  Cabriolet  de  Paganini,"  the 
conveyance  having  been  once  hired  by  the 
virtuoso  during  a  heavy  shower.  It  was 
an  excellent  stroke  of  business  on  the  part 
of  Jehu.    The  hero-worshippers  soon  en- 
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abled  him  to  make  enough  money  to  start 
in  business  as  a  hotel-keeper,  in  which 
capacity  the  great  violinist  no  doubt  pa- 
tronized him  when  he  was  next  in  the 
city. 

Paganini,  like  most  musicians,  had  his 
share  of  eccentricity.  When  he  was  in 
Paris  in  the  thirties  a  court  concert  was 
announced  at  the  Tuileries,  and  he  was 
asked  to  play.  He  agreed,  and  went  to 
have  a  look  at  the  room  just  before  the 
concert.  The  curtains,  he  found,  were 
hung  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with 
the  sound,  and  he  requested  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  things  properly  arranged. 
The  self-sufficient  official  paid  no  heed  to 
the  request,  and  Paganini  was  so  offended 
by  his  manners  that  he  determined  not  to 
play.  The  hour  of  the  concert  came,  but 
no  Paganini.  The  audience  waited  for 
some  time,  and  at  last  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  hotel  where  the  virtuoso 
was  staying.  Had  the  violinist  gone  out? 
No,  he  was  in  the  hotel,  but — he  had 
gone  to  bed  some  hours  since  !  Once,  at 
Birmingham,  a  prosaic  magistrate  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  for  his  eccentricity. 
This  was  before  the  time  of  railways, 
when  everybody  travelled  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  have  everybody  travel  now.  Paga- 
nini was  on  his  way  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham to  fulfil  an  engagement.  It 
seems  he  had  the  habit  of  getting  out  of 
the  postchaise  whenever  the  horses  were 
changed,  in  order,  as  the  Scotchman  would 
say,  to  "straucht  his  legs."  Sometimes 
he  would  extend  his  promenade  so  far  that 
the  coach  was  kept  waiting  for  his  return 
longer  than  the  patience  of  the  driver 
would  stretch.  This  occurred  once  too 
often,  and  Paganini  was  left  behind.  At 
the  next  station  a  postchaise  was  de- 
spatched in  search  of  him  ;  he  was  found 
in  a  towering  passion,  and,  as  he  refused 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  conveyance,  he  was 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  indulging  his  eccentricity,  and  mulcted 
him  in  damages. 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  of 
the  charlatan  about  Paganini.  Thomas 
Moore  says  he  constantly  abused  his 
powers  ;  "  he  could  ^^Xdiy  divinely,  and  does 
so  sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two;  but 
then  come  his  tricks  and  surprises,  his 
bow  in  convulsions,  and  his  enharmonics, 
like  the  mewings  of  an  expiring  cat." 
Mystery  had  great  charms  for  him.  For 
a  long  time  he  puzzled  the  best  violinists 
by  tuning  his  instrument  in  different  ways, 
and,  as  he  always  took  particular  care 
never  to  do  this  tuning  within  hearing. 
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many  of  his  feats  on  the  platform  appeared 
inexplicable  and  impossible.  Violinists 
implored  him  unavailingly  to  show  them 
how  he  produced  his  effects.  He  would 
get  a  little  group  together,  begin  to  play, 
and  just  as  he  had  reached  the  difficult 
passage  every  one  longed  to  see  done, 
he  would  peer  into  the  faces  of  his  listen- 
ers, suddenly  stop,  and  exclaim,  "And  so 
forth,  gentlemen  !  "  Mystery,  again,  sur- 
rounded his  rdpertoire.  He  very  seldom 
played  any  other  music  than  his  own  ;  and 
although  he  occasionally  took  part  in  a 
quartet  or  a  concerto  by  one  of  the  great 
masters,  he  made  no  effect  with  it.  He 
used  to  say  that  if  he  played  another  com- 
poser's work  he  was  obliged  to  arrange  it 
to  suit  his  peculiar  style,  and  it  was  less 
trouble  to  write  a  piece  for  himself.  If 
by  any  chance  he  did  play  a  classical 
work  he  invariably  took  such  liberties 
with  it  as  enabled  him  to  display  his  pow- 
ers in  his  own  way.  Publishers  sought 
to  purchase  his  compositions,  but  he  set 
such  an  exorbitant  price  on  them  that 
treating  with  him  was  out  of  the  question. 
No  doubt  he  did  this  designedly.  At  his 
concerts  he  was  always  careful  never  to 
allow  any  other  violinist  to  see  his  music 
on  paper;  and  when  he  did  practise,  which 
was  seldom  in  later  life,  it  was  always  in 
private. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  of  quackery 
about  all  this;  yet,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers has  said,  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
his  playing  could  have  had  its  source  only 
in  his  extraordinary  genius.  If  genius  be 
"the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains,"  he 
certainly  showed  it  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Fdtis  tells  us  that  he  was  known  to  have 
tried  the  same  passage  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  during  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  to  be  completely  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  word 
"  difficulty  "  had  no  place  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. The  most  intricate  music  of  the  day 
was  but  child's  play  to  him,  as  a  certain 
painter  at  Parma  once  found,  much  to  his 
chagrin.  This  gentleman  discredited  the 
common  belief  that  Paganini  could  get 
through  the  most  difficult  music  at  first 
sight.  He  possessed  a  valuable  Cremona 
violin,  which  he  offered  to  present  to  the 
virtuoso  if  he  could  perform,  straight  off, 
a  manuscript  concerto  which  he  placed 
before  him.  "  This  instrument  is  yours," 
said  he,  "  if  you  can  play  in  a  masterly 
manner  that  concerto  at  first  sight."  "  In 
that  case,  my  friend,"  replied  Paganini, 
"  you  may  bid  adieu  to  it  at  once,"  which 
the  painter,  according  to  the  bargain, 
found  he  had  to  do  a  few  minutes  later. 
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Mere  perfection  of  technique^  however, 
would  never  have  thrown  the  whole  of 
musical  Europe  into  the  state  of  excite- 
ment produced  by  Paganini  wherever  he 
appeared.  "  With  the  first  notes  his 
audience  was  spellbound ;  there  was  in 
him  —  though  certainly  not  the  evil  spirit 
suspected  by  the  superstitious  —  a  dae- 
monic element  which  irresistibly  took 
hold  of  those  who  came  within  his 
sphere."  Moscheles  was  not  a  man  to  be 
excited  over  nothing,  and  he  wrote  :  "  His 
constant  and  daring  flights,  his  newly  dis- 
covered flageolet  tones,  his  gift  of  fusing 
and  beautifying  subjects  of  the  most 
diverse  kind  — all  these  phases  of  genius 
so  completely  bewilder  my  musical  percep- 
tions that  for  days  afterwards  my  head  is 
on  fire  and  my  brain  reels."  The  Scotch 
people,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  their 
own  Niel  Gow  —  the  "  man  who  played 
the  fiddle  weel  "  —  were  almost  terrified 
by  his  cleverness  and  appearance.  In 
one  town  he  came  on  the  platform,  cast  a 
ghostly  glance  around  the  crowded  hall, 
and,  extending  his  right  arm,  held  the 
bow  pointing  to  the  right,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  send  forth  mysterious  music 
with  the  fingers  of  his  left  Hand.  Softer 
and  softer  grew  the  music,  until  at  last 
he  brought  down  the  bow  on  the  strings 
with  such  force  that  several  people  fainted 
with  fear.  So  intense  was  the  excitement 
that  at  the  close  of  the  performance  the 
audience  felt  a  painful  relief. 

It  was  generally  supposed  during  his 
lifetime  that  Paganini  had  more  regard  for 
bank-notes  than  for  musical  notes  —  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  a  heartless,  selfish  miser. 
It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  he  was  very  chary 
with  his  money  (he  died  worth  80,000/.), 
but  that  he  was  also  occasionally  generous 
is  amply  proved  by  several  incidents  in 
his  career.  One  of  his  last  concerts  was 
given  at  Turin  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
He  gave  Berlioz,  the  great  French  com- 
poser, the  large  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
francs,  simply  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 
the  latter's  "  Symphonie  Fantastique." 
But  better  than  this  was  the  manner  of  his 
befriending  a  little  Italian  whom  he  found 
playing  on  the  streets  of  Vienna.  The 
boy  confided  to  him  that  he  supported  his 
sick  mother  by  his  playing,  and  that  he 
had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
Paganini  was  touched  at  once.  He  liter- 
ally emptied  his  pockets  into  the  lad's 
Tiand,  and,  taking  his  poor  instrument  from 
him,  began  "the  most  grotesque  and  ex- 
traordinary performance  possible."  Pres- 
ently there  was  quite  a  crowd  around  the 
curious  pair,  and  Paganini,  concluding  his 
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solo,  went  round  with  the  hat.  A  splendid 
collection  was  the  result,  and  after  handing 
this  to  the  boy  Paganini  walked  off  with 
his  companion,  remarking :  "  I  hope  I  have 
done  a  good  turn  to  that  little  animal." 
With  Paganini  any  one  belonging  to  the 
lower  orders  was  always  addressed  as  an 
"  animal."  When  such  an  individual  dared 
to  speak  to  him  he  would  turn  his  back 
and  inquire  of  his  companion :  "  What  does 
this  animal  want  with  me?" 

It  has  been  said  that  "he  who  loves 
children  can't  be  a  bad  man,"  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  remark  Paganini  must 
have  been  less  black  than  he  has  some- 
times been  painted.  He  had  a  little  son 
whom  he  wished  the  world  to  know  by  the 
high-sounding  names  of  Alexander  Cyrus 
Achilles,  though  at  home  he  was  content 
to  call  him  simply  Achillino.  A  friend 
once  called  to  take  Paganini  to  the  theatre 
where  he  was  to  play  in  a  concert  in  the 
evening,  arranged  between  the  acts.  This 
is  the  description  the  friend  gives  of  how 
he  found  him  :  "I  went  to  Paganini's  lodg- 
ings, and  I  cannot  easily  describe  the  dis- 
order of  the  whole  apartment.  On  the 
table  was  one  violin,  on  the  sofa  another. 
The  diamond  snuff-boxes  which  sover- 
eigns had  given  him  were  one  on  the  bed 
and  one  of  them  among  his  child's  toys; 
music,  money,  caps,  matches,  letters,  and 
boots  pell-mell  here  and  there ;  chairs, 
table,  and  even  the  bed  removed  from 
their  place,  a  perfect  chaos,  and  Paganini 
in  the  midst  of  it.  A  black  silk  cap  cov- 
ered his  still  deeper  black  hair,  a  yellow 
tie  loose  routid  his  neck,  and  a  jacket  of 
a  chocolate  color  hung  on  him  as  on  a  peg. 
He  had  Achillino  in  his  lap,  who  was  very 
ill-tempered  because  he  had  to  have  his 
hands  washed.  Suddenly  he  broke  loose 
from  his  father,  who  said  to  me :  'I  am 
quite  in  despair;  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  him  ;  the  poor  child  wants  amuse- 
ment, and  I  am  nearly  exhausted  playing 
with  him.'  Barely  were  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  Achillino,  armed  with 
his  little  wooden  sword,  provoked  his 
father  to  deadly  combat.  Up  got  Paga- 
nini, catching  hold  of  an  umbrella  to  de- 
fend himself.  It  was  too  funny  to  see  the 
long,  thin  figure  of  Paganini  in  slippers 
retreating  from  his  son,  whose  head  barely 
reached  up  to  his  father's  knees.  He 
made  quite  a  furious  onslaught  on  his 
father,  who,  retreating,  shouted,  •  Enough, 
enough  !  I  am  wounded  ! '  but  the  little 
rascal  would  not  be  satisfied  ere  he  saw 
his  adversary  tumble  and  fall  down  van- 
quished on  the  bed.  But  the  time  passed 
and  we  had  to  be  off,  and  now  the  real 
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comedy  began.  He  wanted  his  white 
necktie,  his  polished  boots,  his  dress-coat. 
Nothing  could  be  found.  All  was  hidden 
away.  And  by  whom  ?  By  his  son  Achil- 
lino.  The  little  one  giggled  the  whole 
time,  seeing  his  father  with  long  strides 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other  seeking  his  clothes.  '  What  have 
you  done  with  all  my  things?  '  he  asked. 
'Where  have  you  hidden  them?'  The 
boy  pretended  to  be  very  much  astonished 
and  perfectly  dumb.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  inclined  his  head  sideways,  and 
mimically  indicated  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  mishap.  After  a  long 
search  the  boots  were  discovered  under 
the  pillowcase,  the  necktie  was  lying 
quietly  in  one  of  the  boots,  the  coat  was 
hidden  in  the  portmanteau,  and  in  the 
drawer  of  the  dinner-table,  covered  with 
napkins,  was  the  waistcoat!  Every  time 
Paganini  found  one  of  the  missing  objects 
he  put  it  on  in  triumph,  perpetually  accom- 
panied by  the  little  man,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  his  father  looking  for  the  things 
where  he  knew  they  could  not  be  found  ; 
but  Paganini's  patience  with  him  was 
unwearied." 

The  little  hero  of  this  incident  was  the 
fruit  of  Paganini's  liaison  with  the  canta- 
trice  Antonio  Bianchi,  of  Como.  Of  this 
lady  Paganini  himself  tells  us  that,  after 
many  years  of  a  most  devoted  life,  her 
temper  became  so  violent  that  a  separa- 
tion was  necessary.  "  Antonio,"  he  says, 
"was  constantly  tormented  by  the  most 
fearful  jealousy  ;  one  day  she  happened  to 
be  behind  my  chair  when  I  was  writing 
some  lines  in  the  album  of  a  great  pia- 
niste,  and  when  she  read  the  few  amiable 
words  I  had  composed  in  honor  of  the 
artiste  to  whom  the  book  belonged,  she 
tore  it  from  my  hands,  demolished  it  on 
the  spot,  and  so  fearful  was  her  rage  that 
she  would  have  assassinated  me."  To 
this  termagant  Paganini  left  an  annuity  of 
60/. ;  and  yet  he  has  been  charged  with  a 
lack  of  generosity  !  There  are  other  affairs 
of  the  heart  that  might  be  told  of  besides 
that  of  Antonio.  One  notable  epoch  in 
his  life  was  when,  reciprocating  the  pas- 
sion of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  Paganini  with- 
drew with  her  to  her  estate  in  Tuscany. 
The  lady  played  the  guitar,  and,  enamored 
of  everything  about  his  divinity,  the  king 
of  the  violin  gave  up  his  own  instrument 
in  favor  of  the  lady's,  upon  which  he  soon 
became  an  extraordinary  player.  This 
was,  however,  in  the  adolescent  period, 
when  love  generally  cools  as  quickly  in  the 
castle  as  it  does  in  the  cottage.  The  only 
tangible  result  of  the  little  episode  was  a 
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series  of  sonatas  for  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  violin  and  guitar,  some  of  which 
have  been  preserved. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Paganini 
was  not  a  deeply  religious  man.  Nomi- 
nally he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he 
died  refusing  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  corpse 
lay  for  five  years  practically  unburied. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  pecul- 
iar. It  seems  that,  a  week  before  his 
death,  the  Bishop  of  Nice  sent  a  priest  to 
administer  the  usual  rites,  but  Paganini, 
not  believing  that  his  end  was  so  near, 
would  not  receive  them.  The  bishop 
accordingly  refused  him  burial  in  conse- 
crated ground,  and,  pending  some  arrange- 
ment, the  coffin  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hospital  at  Nice.  The  body  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Villa  Franca,  near 
Genoa,  but  still  it  was  not  to  rest.  Re- 
ports got  abroad  that  piteous  cries  were 
heard  at  night,  and  the  young  Baron  Paga- 
nini at  last,  by  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  pope,  obtained  leave  to  bury  his 
father's  remains  —  five  years  after  the  de- 
cease ! —  in  the  village  church  near  Villa 
Gaiona.  Strange  irony  of  fate  !  He  who 
had  been  decorated  with  honors  by  the 
pope  himself  was  in  the  end  refused  by 
that  same  pope  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial ! 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  DUKES  OF  TECK. 

"  Attempto  "  was  the  motto  chosen  by 
Eberhart,  the  first  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  Teck.  The  secret  of  the  marvellous 
success  of  the  family  was  that  it  always 
knew  what  to  attempt,  and  when  to  make 
an  attempt.  It  was  a  family  of  unusually 
shrewd  men,  but  also  of  something  better 
than  shrewdness,  of  high  integrity.  More- 
over, it  was  just  that  Swabian  family  which 
knew  what  not  to  attempt,  which  brought 
it  to  the  forefront,  where  another  and  a 
far  greater  Swabian  family  —  the  Hohen- 
staufen  — failed  and  became  exterminated 
because  always  attempting  to  reach  splen- 
did achievements  that  were  beyond  their 
reach. 

The  Wiirtembergs  began  in  a  small 
way,  as  country  gentlemen,  at  Beutelsbach 
in  the  Remslhal,  and  then  one  of  them 
built  himself  a  castle  at  Wiirtemberg,  near 
Cannstadt,  but  Beutelsbach  remained  the 
family  burying-place.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  the  origin  of  the  stock  than  that 
there   was  a  Conrad    at    Beutelsbach   in 
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1080,  and  no  consecutive  pedigree  can  be 
traced  till  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Long  before  that 
these  country  gentlemen  had  become 
counts,  but  they  made  no  mark  on  history, 
and  were  counts  of  a  very  small  county. 
But  no  sooner  do  we  reach  the  thirteenth 
century  than  the  entire  condition  of  the 
family  changes.  By  marriage  with  heir- 
esses they  enlarged  their  estates  and  in- 
fluence, and  it  was  from  one  of  the 
heiresses  that  the  stag's  horns  came  into 
the  Wiirtemberg  arms. 

Ulrich  with  the  Broad  Thumb  is  also 
called  "The  Founder"  (1247-65),  for  it 
was  with  him  that  the  house  of  Wiirtem- 
berg stepped  upon  the  stage  of  history, 
and  showed  itself  to  be  a  power. 

From  the  Swabian  volcanic  peak  of 
Hohenstaufen  had  gone  forth  the  adven- 
turous house  that  wore  the  imperial  crown, 
and  with  it  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Swabia.  It  was  engaged 
in  desperate  conflict  with  the  papal  power. 
The  Hohenstaufen  were  Antichrist,  the 
Red  Dragon;  were  excommunicated,  their 
vassals  released  from  fealty,  vows  sworn 
to  them  annulled  because  they  would 
measure  arms  with  the  Papacy  for  the 
mastery  of  Italy.  The  last  blood  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  was  shed  when,  in  1268, 
the  gallant  Conradin  was  executed  by 
Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples.  Upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Dukedom  of  Swabia  rose  the 
shadowy  Duchy  of  Teck,  so  named  from 
a  conical  height,  castle-crowned,  very  sim- 
ilar to  Hohenstaufen,  and  in  the  same 
Swabian  mountain  region.  There  had 
been,  indeed,  a  Duke  of  Teck  since  the 
closing  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  Teck  house  held  to  the  Hohenstaufen. 
For  a  while,  after  the  extinction  of  this 
latter  house,  it  seemed  likely  to  fill  the 
gap,  to  step  forward  as  the  head  of  the 
great  Swabian  race.  But  this  family  of 
Teck,  a  branch  of  the  Zahringen  family, 
had  neither  the  abilities,  nor  the  energy, 
nor  the  luck.  They  were  ever  looking  out 
for  situations  abroad.  One  became  a 
governor  of  Monza,  another  of  Tyrol,  an- 
other a  Bishop  of  Strassburg;  they  had 
the  faculty  of  letting  slip  every  chance  of 
doing  well  that  presented  itself,  and  when 
the  family  came  to  an  end  in  a  Bishop  of 
Aquileia,  who  died  at  Basle  in  1439  — 
whither  he  had  gone  to  complain  before 
the  Council  that  the  Venetians  would  not 
suffer  him  to  enter  his  see  or  draw  its 
revenues  —  not  an  acre  of  the  old  duchy 
was  found  remaining.  All  had  been , 
parted  with,  even  to  the»  ancestral  castle, 
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and  all   sold   to  the   counts  of   Wiirtem- 
berg. 

The  Duchy  of  Teck,  it  is  true,  was  very 
small.  It  consisted  of  one  Alpine  valley 
and  a  tract  of  bare  Alpine  plateau,  and 
the  lowland  as  far  as  to  where  the  one  river 
that  watered  the  valley  fell  into  the  Neckar, 
but  it  was  large  compared  to  the  original 
heritage  of  the  Wurtembergers.  But  the 
Zahringen  Tecks  sought  their  fortunes 
from  home,  the  Wiirtembergers  at  home, 
and  the  result  was  that  as  the  Tecks 
declined  the  Wiirtembergers  mounted. 
They  deserved  it.  The  very  titles  given 
to  the  counts  by  the  people  show  what 
manner  of  men  thev  were.  One  was  "  The 
Gentle,"  another  "The  Well-beloved,"  an- 
other "  The  Illustrious."  The  very  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  another  was  that  he 
was  "  A  Grumbler."  Long  before  Eber- 
hart  assumed  the  maxim  "  Attempto  "  they 
aimed  high,  but  never  at  the  impossible. 
They  might  have  been  princes  long  before 
Duke  Eberhart,  but,  "  No,"  said  one, 
"better  be  a  great  count  than  a  little 
prince." 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
whole  gallery  was  Eberhart  with  the 
Beard  (1457-82),  a  man  of  remarkable  in- 
tegrity, justice,  and  kindliness.  He  was  a 
man  who  saw  further  politically  than  any 
of  his  age.  He  took  as  his  badge  the 
palm-tree,  partly  because  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  verse  in  the  psalm  that 
promises  that  the  just  shall  flourish  as  the 
palm-tree.  And  he  was  resolved  to  do 
what  lay  in  his  power  to  so  root  his  dy- 
nasty in  good  ground  that  it  should  remain 
ever  green.  His  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 
By  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Mantua  —  "a good 
woman  who  could  eat  bacon  and  beans  like 
a  peasant "  —  he  had  no  issue.  His  brother 
was  insane,  and  his  nephew  a  ne'er-do- 
wee.l.  It  is  of  this  Eberhart  that  the  bal- 
lad tells  how  when,  at  a  feast  of  the  princes 
of  Germany,  each  boasted  of  his  own  prin- 
cipality :  Austria  of  the  stately  Danube; 
the  Palatine  of  his  vines ;  Saxony  of  the 
ores  in  his  mountains  ;  Count  Eberhart 
said  :  "  Of  my  land  I  can  say  but  this : 
There  is  not  a  Swabian  shepherd  in  it  on 
whose  lap  when  weary  I  could  not  lay  my 
head  in  sleep,  knowing  he  would  protect 
me  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  And 
this  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  group  of 
statuary  in  the  palace-garden  at  Stuttgart. 

There  is  a  delightful  contemporary  por- 
trait of  this  Eberhart  in  the  castle  at  Urach. 
It  reminds  one  of  Longfellow's  lines  on 
Hans  Saachs :  — 
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An  old  man  grey  and  dove-like,  with  his  great 

beard  white  and  long. 
He  it  was  whom,  entirely  unsolicited, 
Maximilian  created  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  of  Teck,  in  1496,  at  Worms,  and  au- 
thorized him  thenceforth  to  bear  the  arms 
of  Teck  along  with  Wiirtemberg.  He 
also  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors 
male  in  tail  the  office  of  hereditary  ban- 
ner-bearer to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

As  already  said,  Eberhart  had  a  difficult 
task  to  accomplish  in  securing  the  well- 
being  of  his  people  after  he  was  removed, 
and  also  of  his  own  house.  The  family  of 
Teck,  on  whose  lands,  castles,  and  titles 
he  had  entered,  had  gone  to  pieces  in  part 
by  division  of  estates  among  all  the  chil- 
dren. Eberhart  introduced  the  right  of 
primogeniture  and  the  inseparable  unity 
of  all  the  Wiirtemberg  possessions.  That 
was  in  the  interest  of  his  family,  to  secure 
it  against  the  fate  of  the  first  Teck  family. 
Next  he  drew  up  his  will  with  great  care, 
bequeathing,  indeed,  the  duchies  of  Wiir- 
temberg and  Teck  to  his  good-for-nothing 
nephew,  but  so  hampering  him  and  his 
successors  with  constitutional  checks  that 
any  serious  misconduct  such  as  would  do 
injury  to  the  country  and  people  would 
lead  to  his  deposition. 

And,  in  fact,  his  nephew  was  thus  de- 
posed by  the  Estates  of  the  duchy  for 
transgressing  the  provisions  of  the  will 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Eberhart  with 
the  Beard. 

By  virtue  of  this  remarkable  will,  Wiir- 
temberg and  Teck  enjoyed  for  three  hun- 
dred years  a  constitution  more  liberal  than 
any  other  German  principality. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  were  ratified 
in  the  capitulation  of  Tiibingen  in  1514, 
and  every  duke  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  was  required  to  swear  to  ob- 
serve the  capitulation,  which  was  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  land. 

At  Kirchheim  on  the  Lauter  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Dukes  of  Teck,  a 
walled  town,  where  they  had  a  palace  and 
their  mint.  But  they  had  been  constrained 
to  part  with  half  of  it  to  the  Counts  of 
Wiirtemberg  for  some  ready  money  to  be 
spent  in  Italy  in  1359,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves not  to  part  with  the  other  half  to 
any  other  purchaser.  Twenty  years  later 
the  other  half  went  in  the  same  way,  also 
the  Castle  of  Teck  itself;  and  in  1385 
every  particle  of  the  ancestral  property 
had  been  annexed  to  the  estates  of  the 
Counts  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  had  long  oc- 
cupied the  parallel  valley  of  Urach  and 
the  castle  commanding  it.     The  old  eagle- 
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nest  on  the  sugar-loaf  of  Teck  was  burnt 
by  the  insurgent  peasantry  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War  in  1525,  when  castles  flamed 
throughout  Swabia  and  the  Black  Forest. 
It  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  palace  at 
Kirchheim  was  reconstructed  and  en- 
larged. The  dukes  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  visited  it  much.  Their 
palace  at  Urach  was  but  ten  or  twelve 
miles'  distance.  The  Castle  of  Teck 
crowns,  as  already  said,  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
it  is  a  sugar-loaf  of  Jura  limestone  but- 
tressed up  by  basalt.  It  commands  an 
extensive  view  —  Esslingen  is  visible  from 
it,  and  the  heights  above  Stuttgart.  The 
peak  of  Hohenstaufen  is  within  the  range 
of  sight.  To  the  south  the  entire  horizon 
is  occupied  by  the  mountain  plateau  of 
the  Rauhe  Alb,  that  inclines  to  the  Dan- 
ube, which  washes  its  base.  It  is  a  bald 
and  dreary  region ;  but  the  valley  below 
Teck,  with  its  many  ruined  castles  once 
occupied  by  the  feudal  servants  of  the 
dukes,  is  laughing  with  richness.  Imme- 
diately below  the  mountain  and  castle  is 
the  little  town  of  Owen,  in  the  church  of 
which  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  first  dukes 
of  Teck,  with  a  simple  boldly  sculptured 
heraldic  monument  above  it  representing 
the  Teck  arms  (lozengy,  sable,  and  or),  and 
the  crest  (a  parrot's  head  clothed  in  the 
livery  of  the  coat).  The  crest  was  after- 
wards changed,  and  the  parrot  gave  way 
to  a  dog. 

The  crest  of  the  Wiirtembergers  has 
gone  through  several  alterations.  At  one 
time  they  wore  on  their  helmet  a  basket 
of  green  rushes  and  leaves.  This  was 
due  to  their  having  inherited  the  county 
of  Groningen.  Then  they  changed  it 
slighdy ;  they  kept  the  basket,  but  filled 
it  with  peacocks'  feathers.  Lastly,  they 
assumed  the  red  bugle  mounted  in  gold 
that  has  remained  their  crest  ever  since. 
Nevertheless,  an  addition  was  made  also 
to  that.  Probably  it  was  thought  that 
some  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  crest 
should  be  preserved,  so  three  feathers 
were  stuck  in  the  mouth  of  the  bugle  ; 
but  the  feathers  were  now  converted  into 
ostrich  plumes,  these  plumes  supplanting 
the  peacock-feathers,  as  these  latter  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  fresh  green  leaves. 

The  Dukes  of  Wiirtemberg  remained 
Dukes  of  Teck,  quartering  the  lozenges 
of  Teck  with  the  stags'  horns  of  Wiir- 
temberg till  1805,  when  Frederick  I.,  Duke 
of  Wiirtemberg  and  Teck,  was  created 
king  of  Wiirtemberg  by  Napoleon,  where- 
upon the  royal  arms  were  completely 
changed  —  the  Wiirtemberg  stags'  horns 
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thenceforth  empaled  the  Hohenstaufen 
lions.  There  is  no  Hohenstaufen  blood 
in  the  family,  but  the  counts  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  obtained  the  lands  and  seat  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  as  well  as  the  land  and 
seat  of  the  Tecks.  The  Teck  quartering 
was  abandoned.  The  next  brother  to 
Frederick,  first  king,  was  Louis,  hardly 
two  years  his  junior.  By  his  wife,  Henri- 
ette,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  of  Nassau- 
Weilburg,  he  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
entered  the  Austrian  service  and  married 
the  Countess  Claudine  of  Rheday.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Teck  was  granted  in  1863 
j,  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present  duke,  whose 
sisters  were  at  the  same  time  created 
princesses  of  Teck. 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  HEALTH  LAWS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Mosaic  Law  prohibits  all  shellfish 
and  also  creeping  things,  including  all  in- 
sects and  animalcules  that  can  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye.  Accordingly, 
the  observant  Jew  carefully  abstains  from 
anything  which  has  decayed  or  turned 
putrid.  He  must  not  partake  of  tainted 
milk,  nor  drink  impure  water ;  and  we  can 
thus  understand  how,  oftentimes,  the  Jews 
escaped  from  the  plague,  from  typhoid, 
and  other  kindred  diseases.  The  cry  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  was  that  the  wells 
were  poisoned ;  so  they  were,  but  the  poi- 
son consisted  of  decayed  animal  matter 
from  which  the  Jew  kept  aloof.  Exodus 
xxii.  31  enacts  that  flesh  that  is  torn  must 
not  be  eaten.  Leviticus  xvii.  15,  16  pro- 
hibits the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  has  died 
of  itself.  The  rabbinical  law  requires 
the  Jew  likewise  to  abstain  from  flesh  of 
any  animal  that  is  not  killed  in  the  pre- 
scribed way,  or  is  found  on  inspection  to 
be  diseased;  and  the  directions  given  in 
the  Talmud  on  this  point  are  most  minute, 
and  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology. An  animal,  the  lungs  of  which  are 
in  any  way  affected  by  tubercules,  has 
always  been  by  Jews  considered  unfit  for 
food.  But  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
the  danger  of  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle 
suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been 
generally  admitted.  In  corroboration  of 
this  point,  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Dry^^dale  before  a  medical  confer- 
ence at  Leeds,  and  of  Dr.  Behrend,  whose 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  deserves  attention.  Volu- 
minous evidence  also  on  this  point  was 
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furnished  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  held  recently. 

The  Jewish  law  enforces  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  the  case  of  cattle; 
but,  strangely  enough,  dispenses  with  it 
in  the  case  of  poultry,  hitherto  deemed 
equally  liable  to  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Koch, 
however,  has  pointed  out  to  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  of  1890  that  the 
tubercle  cultures  from  fowls  were  a  quite 
distinct  species  and  innocuous  to  man. 
You  are  aware  that,  for  purposes  of  life 
assurance,  inquiry  is  invariably  made  into 
the  family  history  and  the  causes  of  death 
of  the  near  relations  of  the  person  pro- 
posing for  assurance  ;  and  especially  as  to 
whether  any  cases  of  consumption  have 
occurred  in  his  family.  My  own  experi- 
ence, which  extends  over  thirty  years, 
agrees  with  that  of  numerous  physicians, 
and  I  can  confidently  assert  that  Jews  are 
remarkably  free  from  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
cular complaints.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  environment  has  much  to  do  with 
liability  to  consumption.  The  disease  can 
be  contracted  even  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  of  a  patient,  so  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  the  Jews 
absolute  immunity  from  the  malady.  Co- 
pious statistics,  however,  go  far  to  estab- 
lish its  comparative  rarity  among  the 
Jews.  The  desire  to  avoid  parasitic  and 
infectious  maladies,  which,  among  the 
general  public,  is  so  essentially  of  modern 
growth,  appears  to  have  always  dominated 
the  hygienic  laws  of  the  Jews.  Those 
animals  are  forbidden  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly liable  to  parasites.  And  as  it  is 
in  the  blood  that  germs  of  disease  circu- 
late, an  additional  safeguard  has  been 
provided  by  the  injunction  which  requires 
that  even  clean  animals,  when  slaughtered, 
should  be  drained  of  their  blood  before 
being  served  for  food. 

Modern  science,  moreover,  cannot  but 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  who, 
in  the  days  of  old,  enjoined  removal  and 
isolation  of  the  patient,  disinfection  of  the 
clothing,  and  other  safeguards  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Where  conta- 
gion attached  to  garments,  or  a  house  was 
found  insanitary  and  dangerous  to  health, 
the  priest  who,  in  olden  time,  acted  as  the 
Jewish  physician  and  local  sanitary  au- 
thority, was  empowered  to  enforce  their 
destruction.  The  Jewish  law  is  strong 
upon  the  point  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  as  soon  as  signs  of  putrefaction  set 
in  ;  and  there  are  numerous  sanitary  regu- 
lations for  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  dead.     The  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  25) 
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lays  down  the  rule  that  cemeteries  must 
be  at  least  fifty  cubits  removed  from  the 
city ;  and  extramural  burial  has  always 
been  a  Jewish  institution.  The  Bible  is 
clearly  adverse  to  cremation  ;  but  so  anx- 
ious were  the  Jewish  sages  to  promote  the 
"  return  of  the  dust  to  the  earth  as  it  was," 
that  they  commended  the  burial  of  the 
corpse  in  loose  boards,  and  the  body  being 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth; 
they  discountenanced  brick  graves;  and 
some  rabbis  in  the  East  advocate  the  use 
of  quicklime  to  promote  decomposition, 
Deuteronomy  xxii.  1 1  enacts  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  wear  a  garment  of  divers  sorts,  as  of 
woollen  and  linen  together."  Here  we 
have  the  wearing  of  pure  woollen  stuff 
recommended  by  the  law  of  Moses,  three 
thousand  years  before  Jaeger  urges  its 
adoption. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  discuss  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  Jew ;  but  his  tem- 
perance is  an  admitted  fact.  I  doubt 
whether  a  strictly  observant  Jew  has  ever 
been  convicted  of  drunkenness.  Some 
people,  however,  labor  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  whilst  the  Jew  is  temperate  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  he  is  an 
inordinately  great  eater.  I  can  find  no 
ground  for  such  an  assertion.  The  Jew  is 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  for  his 
is  a  joyous  religion,  which  does  not  com- 
mend undue  ascetic  practices.  The  Naza- 
rite  had  to  bring  a  sin-offering  because  he 
imposed  on  himself  unnecessary  restraints. 
Chapter  viii.  of  Nehemiah  describes  how 
the  people  spent  New  Year's  day,  from 
early  morning  to  midday  in  prayer  and 
expounding  the  law.  Then  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  said:  "Go  your  way,  eat  the 
fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  send  portions 
unto  him  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared; 
for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  :  neither 
be  ye  grieved;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength."  At  the  other  festivals, 
the  Jew  is  distinctly  commanded  to  rejoice, 
and  regale  those  dependent  on  him.  How, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  the  Jew  maintain 
moderation,  which  with  him  is  habitual, 
and  not  the  result  of  a  violent  effort?  I 
ascribe  it  to  the  habitual  self-control  which 
the  observant  Jew  has  to  exercise,  and  of 
which   I   have  already   given   instances. 


The  greatest  act  of  self-control  is  the  habit- 
ual fasting  incumbent  upon  the  Jew.  By 
fasting,  I  do  not  mean  the  partaking  of 
meagre  food,  but  entire  abstention  from 
meat  and  drink  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus,  of  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  it 
is  said  in  Leviticus  xxiii.  32:  "Ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls  from  even  unto  even." 
The  strictly  observant  Jews  keep  no  less 
than  six  fasts  in  the  year;  so  that  to  the 
Jew,  abstention  becomes  a  kind  of  second 
nature. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  perhaps  at 
too  great  a  length,  but  I  ascribe  to  the 
habitual  temperance  of  the  Jew  the  fact 
that  he  becomes  so  readily  acclimatized  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  while  it  is  to  the 
lack  of  such  self-control  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  aborigines  in  America  and 
Australia  may  be  attributed.  Self-control 
has  to  be  exercised  also  by  the  Jews  in 
their  sexual  relations,  in  compliance  with 
the  precepts  contained  in  Leviticus.  Dr.' 
Behrend  has  pointed  out  that  observance 
of  these  laws  ensures  procreation  at  a  spe- 
cially favorable  period.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible  (Genesis  i.  28)  occur  the 
words:  "God  said  unto  man.  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 
The  pious  Jew  is  anxious,  therefore,  that 
his  children  should  be  married  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  The  sons  of  the 
Jews  in  eastern  Europe  marry  long  before 
they  are  able  to  gain  their  livelihood; 
and  it  is  understood  that  either  the  father 
or  father-in-law  must  maintain  them  until 
they  are  able  to  earn  a  competence. 
Where  the  parents  cannot  maintain  them, 
marriage  is  not  encouraged.  Hence  we 
must  not  be  surprised  that  the  marriage 
rate  among  Jews  is  less  than  among  Chris- 
tians. Early  marriages  among  the  poverty- 
stricken  can  only  lead  to  misery ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  lesson  of  the  Tal- 
mud, that  you  must  first  build  a  house  and 
earn  your  living  before  taking  unto  your- 
self a  wife,  is  not  always  followed.  How- 
ever, the  result  of  early  marriage  amongst 
the  Jews  is  to  diminish  profligacy.  The 
percentage  of  illegitimate  children  among 
them  is  much  less  than  among  other  de- 
nominations. 
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TO   THE   QUEEN,  ETC. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

{From  the  Nation.) 

Queenly  as  womanly,  those  words  that  start 
From   sorrow's   lip  strike  home  to  sorrow's 
heart. 
Madam,  our  griefs  are  one ; 
But  yours,  from  kinship  close  and  your  high 

place, 
The   keener,  mourning  him  in  youth's  glad 
grace 
Who  loved  you  as  a  son. 

We  mourn  him  too.     Our  wreaths  of  votive 

flowers 
Speak,  mutely,  for  us.     The  deep  gloom  that 
lowers 
To-day  across  the  land 
Is  no  mere  pall  of  ceremonial  grief. 
'Tis  hard  in  truth,  though  reverent  belief 
Bows  to  the  chastening  hand. 

Hard  —  for  his  parents,  that  young  bride,  and 

you. 
Bearer  of  much  bereavement,  woman  true. 

And  patriotic  queen  ! 
We  hear  the  courage  striking  through  the  pain 
As  always  in  your  long,  illustrious  reign, 

Which  shrinking  ne'er  hath  seen, — 

Shrinking  from   high  strung  duty,  the   brave 

way 
Of  an  imperial  spirit.     So  to-day 
Your  people  bow  —  in  pride. 
The  sympathy  of  millions  is  your  own. 
May  Glory  long  be  guardian  of  your  throne, 
Love  ever  at  its  side ! 

Punch. 


THE   LONELY  LANDSCAPE. 

The  place  again  — 

The  wooded  heights  —  the  widening  plain  — 

The  whispermg  pines  —  the  dry-leaved  oaks, 

too  young 
To  cast  their  dead  dreams  ere  the  new  be 

sprung ! 

What  profits  it 

Alone  on  this  prone  slope  to  sit 

Where  thou  didst  press  the  heath,  —  and  see 

how  dun 
The  landscape  seems,  lit  only  by  the  sun  t 

Yet  ah  !  not  vain 
To  visit  thy  fair  haunts  again  — 
To  trace  thy  footprints  by  the  upturned  stone. 
And  conjure  back  thy  looks,  thy  words,  thy 
tone ! 

Like  music  fine. 

That  simple-seeming  speech  of  thine 
Hath  in  it  soft  harmonics,  only  heard 
When  from  the  memory  fades  the  uttered 
word. 


And  to  mine  eyes, 
Undazzled  by  thy  self,  doth  rise 
An  image  lovelier  and  more  like  to  thee 
Than  even   thy  bodily  self   which  sight   can 
see. 

Ah !  —  The  wind  shakes 
The  withered  leaves,  and  Love  awakes. 
And  to  the  vacant  landscape  cries  in  vain, 
"Ah,    Heaven!    to   have    her    at    my   side 
again  !  ' ' 

Longman's  Magazine. 


THE   SORROW  OF   A  THRONE. 

The  mountain  in  his  winding-sheet  of  snow, 
With  bare  head  drinks  the  cup  of  heaven's 

pain 
And  feels    the  grinding  glacier, — not  in 
vain ; 
For,  to  the  waiting  vales,  far,  far  below 
He  sees  his  tears  in  streams  of  blessings  flow. 
He  loves  each  nestling  cot,  each  sweet  bird's 

strain, 
The  hum  of  men,  the  busy,  fruitful  plain : 
His  rooted  strength  for  these  he  would  fore- 
go* 
Far  harder  lot  to  stand  and  bear  alone, 

While  the  vale  fills  with  mists   the  lower 
air 
Hiding    its  guardian's    care, — so   little 
prized ! 
But  he  has  seen  the  light,  —  and  he  must 
bear. 
So  too,  in  lonely  grandeur,  stands  the  throne, 
Bearing  a  nation's  load  with  pains  unrec- 
ognized !  » 
Spectator.                             E.    G.    KiNG,   D.D. 


SONNET. 
FOR  JANUARY,    1892. 

Mirth  turns  to  mourning,  and  the  marriage- 
lay 
To  bitter  lamentation  all  too  soon  : 
The  sun  has  set,  although  it  still  is  noon  — 
The  earth  is  darkened  while  it  yet  is  day : 
The  fresh  young  year  seems  grimly  old  and 
grey 
Ere  the  last  quarter  of  its  earliest  moon  : 
The  house  of  kings  is  desolate  :  the  boon 
Of  life,  like  vapor,  vanishes  away. 
In  vain   we   question:    "Why  should   these 
things  be.?  " 
We  find  no  answer  in  the  stormy  sky, 
Nor  in  the  mountains'  everlasting  bars, 
Nor  in  the  ceaseless  sobbing  of  the  sea : 
Yet  trust  we  dimly,  as  we  look  on  high, 
There  is  an  answer  hid  beyond  the  stars, 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Speaker. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

TROUBLED    EGYPT,    AND    THE    LATE 
KHEDIVE. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country 
among  educated  and  liberal-minded  people 
—  among  people  even  who  have  followed 
the  course  of  events  in  the  world  of  politics 
during  the  past  twenty  years  with  close 
attention  and  an  interest  beyond  the  aver- 
age —  to  heap  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
man  the  primary  blame  for  all  that  long 
Mst  of  crushing  misfortunes  in  Egypt 
which  began  with  the  ruinous  concession 
for  the  Suez  Canal  and  culminated  in  the 
death  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  The  men- 
tion of  this  man's  name  in  conversation 
calls  forth  the  stilted  smile  that  greets  an 
equivocal  allusion,  coupled  with  a  head- 
shake  of  reprobation  of  his  manifold  wick- 
edness. Stories  of  his  loose,  dissolute 
life,  his  spoilt-child  caprices,  his  wanton 
extravagances,  and  his  reckless,  unthink- 
ing expenditure,  are  in  all  our  memories 
side  by  side  with  dark  tales  of  his  cruel- 
ties to  a  people  already  crushed  to  the 
earth  beneath  their  burden  ;  of  extortions 
from  a  patient,  starving  peasantry,  by  the 
teeth  of  the  scourge,  of  the  means  to 
gratify  his  unbridled  passions  ;  of  treach- 
eries to  trusted  friends,  of  unscrupulous 
use  of  hideous  secret  means  for  removing 
a  foe  whom  he  feared  or  making  a  place 
for  a  parasite  whom  he  favored.  To  many 
minds,  indeed,  the  worst  types  of  Oriental 
tyranny  and  license  engrafted  with  the  ex- 
otic refinements  of  Western  depravity  are 
embodied  in  the  person  of  Ismail  Pasha. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to 
parade  as  the  apologist  of  the  ex-khedive. 
With  the  blame  cast  upon  him,  though 
much  of  it  is  unjust,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  my  intention,  indeed,  to  refer  to  him 
only  in  so  far  as  his  acts  cannot  be  disas- 
sociated from  their  consequences  to  his 
son.  For  himself,  whatever  be  his  faults, 
his  vices,  his  criminality  even,  he  has 
surely  paid  the  penalty  amply  and  in  full. 
Shorn  of  all  save  the  merest  semblance  of 
state,  reft  of  all  power,  hurlwi  from  place, 
and  robbed  of  fortune,  of  honors,  of  the 
opportunity  for  intrigue,  and  of  that  yet 
more  precious  possession,  the  joy  of  de- 
tecting and  combating  intrigue  in  others, 
which  was  the  very  essence  of  his  exist- 


ence, —  he  has  finally  lost  his  liberty,  and 
is  doomed  now  to  drag  on  until  the  end 
the  chains  of  gilded  captivity  in  his  splen- 
did prison-palace  of  Emirghian  on  the 
Bosphorus  shore. 

To  me  it  has  always  argued  a  grave 
deterioration  of  that  keen,  bright  intellect 
that  Ismail  so  unquestionably  possessed, 
that  he  should  have  permitted  himself  to 
be  tempted  into  a  visit  to  Constantinople. 
He  cannot  have  concealed  from  himself 
its  dangers.  He  would  never  in  his 
younger  days  have  essayed  to  confront 
them.  Yet  he  went,  not  blindfold;  he 
had  before  his  eyes  examples  of  what  he 
must  expect.  There  were  already  in  and 
around  Stamboul  several  bright  birds  of 
gaudy  plumage,  from  Tunis,  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  elsewhere  —  though  none  so  rare 
as  he  —  breaking  their  beaks  against  the 
gold  bars  of  their  cages,  but  knowing  that 
their  struggles  were  vain.  Yet,  despite  all 
this,  he  ventured  into  the  snare,  and 
Europe  will  know  him  no  more. 

The  reign  of  Ismail  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  well-known  sentences :  "  Great  ex- 
pectations," "large  deductions."  It  was 
essentially  a  reign  of  action.  It  teemed 
with  mighty  projects  which  were  carried, 
many  of  them,  to  most  successful  issae, 
and  if  this  result  was  invariably  attained 
at  stupendous,  at  crushing  cost,  the  fault 
lay  not  entirely  with  the  ex-khedive.  On 
Ismail's  accession,  he  found  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  country  in  a  condition  of 
chaotic  decay.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
ruins  of  his  grandfather's  great  work,  and 
everything  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  and 
new  life  infused  into  the  languishing  un- 
dertakings of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 
His  father  Ibrahim,  Mehemet  Ali's  war- 
rior son,  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures 
of  his  time,  brave,  upright,  just  —  the 
sword-hand  of  the  mighty  man  of  Cavalla, 
the  victor  of  Konieh,  the  vanquisher  of 
Khosrew,  who  had  swept  like  a  flame 
through  Syria  and  Arabia  —  had  died 
leaving  no  trace  upon  the  institutions  of 
his  country.  His  military  genius  was  his 
title  to  fame,  and  the  record  of  his  battles 
was  the  record  of  his  life.  Yet  he  had 
proved  himself  in  Syria  so  able  an  admin- 
istrator that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
much  of  the  history  of  Egypt  might  have 
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been  different.  He  died,  however,  after  a 
reign  of  only  two  months,  and  the  power 
devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Abbas.  Abbas 
Pasha  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
order,  inasmuch  as  he  died  without  debts. 
But  this  was  perhaps  the  only  good  thing 
that  came  of  his  reign.  He  treated  Egypt 
like  a  conquered  province.  He  was  a 
tyrant,  cruel  and  hard  with  the  people  — 
yet  his  able  and  well-regulated  administra- 
tion eased  their  burden.  At  his  death  the 
army  numbered  eighty  thousand  men  and 
twenty  thousand  Bashi-bazouks.  Every- 
thing was  in  perfect  order.  Artillery,  cav- 
alry, equipment,  nothing  was  lacking,  and 
yet  there  was  no  deficit  in  the  budget.  He 
cannot,  however,  be  called  an  enlightened 
prince.  On  his  accession,  the  original 
idea  occurred  to  him  to  hold  a  public  gen- 
eral examination  of  both  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  schools  founded  by  Mehemet 
Ali.  The  examination  took  place  in  his 
presence  at  Abou-Zabel,  with  results  so 
disastrous  to  both  masters  and  boys  that 
Abbas  decreed  the  immediate  closing  of 
all  schools.  In  their  place  he  founded  the 
Mafroussa,  a  nursery  intended  for  the 
training  of  officers  for  the  army.  It  has 
been  said  of  Abbas  that  he  was  possessed 
of  much  common  sense.  But  it  may 
be  argued  that  he  lacked  discrimination. 
This  was  indeed  the  cause  of  his  undoing. 
He  had  a  whimsical  fancy,  and  permitted 
himself  to  follow  its  dictates.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  when  the  important 
question  of  the  huge  dam  across  the  fork 
of  the  Nile  some  twenty  miles  below  Cairo 
was  urged  upon  him,  he  grew  impatient. 
"  You  are  always  worrying  me  about  your 
*  barrage,*"  he  said;  "an  idea  has  struck 
me.  Those  great  masses  of  stone,  the 
Pyramids,  are  standing  in  the  desert  use- 
less. Why  not  take  the  stone  from  them  ? 
Is  it  not  a  good  idea  ?  " 

Another  time  when  his  prime  minister, 
Hassan  Pasha  Monasterli,  implored  him 
to  sign  a  decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
hasheesh,  Abbas  demurred.  "The  peo- 
ple must  take  something  to  amuse  them- 
selves," he  said.  "  If  I  prohibit  hasheesh, 
they  will  buy  rakki  from  the  Greeks,  who 
will  put  revolutionary  ideas  into  their 
heads.  Hasheesh  stupefies;  rakki  excites 
the  brain." 


I 


He  hated  foreigners.  He  avoided  the 
society  of  natives,  and  shut  himself  up 
entirely  from  the  world  ;  and,  after  four 
years'  reign,  when  the  order  came  from 
Stamboul  that  he  should  be  strangled  as  a 
punishment  for  suspected  treason  against 
the  suzerain,  he  had  none  to  help  him  to 
resist  his  fate,  and  died  as  miserably  as 
he  had  lived. 

His  successor.  Said,  a  surviving  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  a  man  of  very  different 
complexion.  He  was  as  fond  of  show  and 
extravagance  as  Abbas  had  been  of  par- 
simony and  order.  An  autocrat,  full  of 
whims  and  caprice,  he  early  abolished  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  with  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  interfered.  He 
wished  to  do  and  to  be  everything  him- 
self, and  though  some  of  his  ideas  were 
good,  he  lacked  anything  approaching  to 
system.  Like  Abbas  he  took  great  inter- 
est in  his  army,  yet  in  it  he  was  constantly 
making  absurd  changes.  One  day  he 
would  have  fifty  thousand  men,  the  next 
day  half  or  double  the  number,  according 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Yet  it  was 
Said  who  first  endeavored  to  introduce 
some  sort  of  order  into  the  administration 
of  the  Soudan  provinces,  which  he  had 
found  on  his  accession  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Abbas  had  applied  a  system 
of  his  own  to  the  Soudan,  which  may  ac- 
count to  some  extent  for  his  immunity 
from  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
maintained  a  large  force  in  the  annexed 
provinces  for  the  simple  purpose  of  ex- 
torting exorbitant  taxes  from  a  discon- 
tented population.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  in  1853  the  first  trading 
voyage  to  the  Upper  Nile  was  started  by 
Mr.  Petherick,  an  English  merchant,  and 
consul  for  England  at  Khartoum.  Pethe- 
rick was  followed  by  other  traders,  who 
established  posts  far  up  country,  and 
organized  armed  bands  under  Arab  com- 
manders. It  was  soon  found  that  slave- 
hunting  paid  even  better  than  ivory,  and 
raids  were  therefore  made  on  the  sur- 
rounding tribes. 

With  the  resolution  of  organizing  a 
better  state  of  things.  Said,  in  the  year 
1857,  made  a  rapid  tour  through  the  Sou- 
dan provinces.  At  Berber  he  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  at  Khartoum  he 
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organized  a  new  government  for  the  five 
provinces  then  forming  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  —  i.e.,  Kordofan,  Sennar,  Taka, 
Berber,  and  Dongola.  He  ordered  that 
the  excessive  taxes  on  the  lands  and  on 
the  water-wheels  of  the  people  should  be 
discontinued,  and  he  established  postal 
services  on  dromedaries  across  the  desert. 
That  journey  of  Said  from  Cairo  to 
Khartoum  is  still  remembered,  still  talked 
of  throughout  the  Soudan.  I  have  heard 
of  it  at  Haifa  and  at  Dongola  —  at  Mas- 
sauah,  and  at  Senhiet,  and  at  Suakim.  At 
Dongola  my  head  camel-driver  and  guide, 
a  Tunisian  bedawee,  whose  proud  boast 
it  was  that  he  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, never  tired  of  telling  the  glories 
of  that  triumphal  progress,  when  Said, 
in  a  carriage-and-four,  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  followed  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  for  nineteen  hundred 
miles.     The  horrors  of  that  terrific  march, 

—  the  fearful  mortality  of  troops,  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  populace  after  the  passage  of 
this  devastating  locust-flight,  the  tyranny, 
the  exactions  that  heralded  its  approach 

—  all  are  forgotten  ;  only  the  bright  mem- 
ory remains  of  "the  great  pasha,"  bediz- 
ened with  gold,  rolling  in  a  carriage  (the 
only  wheeled  vehicle  ever  seen  in  the 
country)  over  the  broken  rocks  and 
through  the  drifting  sands,  and  distribut- 
ing smiles  to  the  cowering  villagers. 

The  anti-climax  to  Said's  Soudan  re- 
forms came  very  soon.  About  the  year 
i860  the  European  traders  sold  their  sta- 
tions to  their  Arab  agents,  who  paid  rental 
to  the  Egyptian  government.  Then  was 
the  heyday  of  the  djellabat  (slave-dealers), 
of  Zubehr  Rahama  and  Suleiman  his  son, 
and  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  people  was 
increased  tenfold. 

Said  was  in  every  way  the  reverse  of 
Abbas.  He  was  sociable,  quick,  witty, 
loving  especially  the  society  of  foreigners 

—  an  agreeable  conversationalist,  speak- 
ing French  like  a  Parisian,  and  enjoying 
of  all  things  the  intricate  witticisms  of 
which  that  language  is  capable.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  members  of  the  khedivial 
family  he  possessed  a  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  he  was  a  wit  of  no  mean  order. 
Like  Abbas  he  was  no  patron  of  public 
instruction.     When  one  day  his  old  tutor 


Koenig  Bey  begged  him  to  reopen  the 
schools  suppressed  by  Abbas,  he  replied 
blandly,  "  Why  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people.?  they  will  only  be  more  difficult  to 
rule."  He  was  brave,  though  wanting  in 
moral  courage  ;  he  was  well  disposed  to 
his  family,  to  whom  he  restored  their  es- 
tates confiscated  by  Abbas  ;  and  he  was 
recklessly  generous.  He  paid  for  the 
decoration  of  one  of  the  reception-rooms 
at  Abdin  Palace  the  enormous  sum  of  ten 
million  francs,  and  had  so  little  sense  of 
the  worth  of  the  money  that  when  M. 
Bravais  (who,  by  the  way,  was  the  original 
of  Daudet's  "  Nabob  ")  complained  that  a 
certain  estimate  in  Italian  lire  had  been 
taken  too  low,  he  simply  replied,  "Well, 
put  it  in  English  livres,"  and  it  was  done. 

Said's  title  to  remembrance  by  posterity, 
however,  and  it  forms  my  chief  reason  for 
mention  of  him,  is  in  the  fact  that  to  him 
belongs  the  doubtful  merit  of  haying  con- 
tracted the  first  Egyptian  loan. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  commitments 
to  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  amounting  to 
nearly  ;^4,ooo,ooo,  added  to  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  floating  debt.  Said  found  him- 
self forced  to  saddle  his  country  with  a 
public  loan  and  a  public  debt.  In  1862 
he  concluded  the  first  public  loan  in  Lon- 
don, with  Fruhling,  Goschen,  &  Co.  (in 
room  of  two  private  loans  made  previously 
in  Paris).  The  amount  was  ;^3, 292,800  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  one  per  cent,  amor- 
tization, but  it  realized  only  two  and  a  half 
millions,  showing  therefore  a  dead  loss  of 
_;^8oo,ooo  (which  at  eight  per  cent,  repre- 
sented a  payment  of  ;^64,ooo,  for  money 
never  seen).  Having  accomplished  this, 
he  died,  and  left  to  his  successor  a  burden 
of  ten  millions  of  liability,  three  millions 
of  which  was  foreign  debt ;  a  rotten  ad- 
ministration, great  disorder,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  —  for  Egypt  —  disastrous  Suez 
Canal  concession,  with  all  its  ruinous  and 
mischievous  obligations.  This  conces- 
sion, by  the  way,  it  is  freely  asserted,  M. 
de  Lesseps  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign, 
without  even  having  read  it.  This,  doubt- 
less his  worst  act,  was  one  of  which  he 
never  appeared  to  comprehend  the  gravity  ; 
for  though  when  near  death  he  freely 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  burdened 
his  country  with  a  public  debt  and  loan, 
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he  showed  no  contrition  for  saddling 
his  nephew  with  the  burden  of  millions, 
to  come  against  which  he  had  merely 
advanced  ^100,000  towards  preliminary 
expenses. 

When  Mehemet  Tewfik  was  born,  the 
very  title  of  khedive  was  still  lacking  to 
the  dignity  of  the  governors  of  Egypt. 
Recognition  of  the  right  of  his  family  to 
hereditary  succession  in  the  post  of  wall 
of  that  pashalik  had  indeed,  twelve  years 
before,  been  wrested  by  Mehemet  All's 
stern  determination  from  the  Porte,  and 
despite  Lord  Palmerston's  strenuous  op- 
position, had  been  grudgingly  ratified  by 
Europe.  The  suzerain  rights  which  re- 
mained to  the  Caliph-ul-Islam  were  still 
being  gradually  transferred,  for  adequate 
considerstion,  to  the  de  facto  ruler.  The 
final  assertion,  indeed,  of  the  almighty 
prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  power  at 
Stamboul,  may  be  said  to  have  found  its 
expression  in  the  removal  of  Abbas  by 
that  time-honored  Oriental  instrument,  the 
silken  cord.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
Tewfik  was  still  a  pet  of  the  harem,  and 
his  father  Ismail  —  then  not  even  heir- 
presumptive  —  was  simply  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  occupied  exclusively 
with  agriculture  and  the  administration  of 
his  extensive  properties.  (He  possessed 
at  this  time  an  income  of  about  ;^i6o,ooo 
per  annum  in  land  on  which  there  were  no 
debts  and  no  mortgages.) 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1852  —  that 
is  to  say,  eleven  years  before  he  became 
viceroy  of  Egypt  —  a  slave  in  the  house- 
hold of  Ismail  Pasha  presented  him  with 
a  son.  She  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
one  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  peasant  girl,  employed  in  some 
quite  menial  capacity  in  the  establishment. 
But  it  chanced,  first,  that  her  master  had 
at  the  time  but  three  wives  —  one  short 
of  the  number  prescribed  by  Mohamme- 
dan law  —  and  secondly,  that  none  of 
these  ladies  was  at  the  time  the  mother  of 
a  living  male  child.  Sons  had  been  born 
to  them,  indeed,  but  had  not  survived,  and 
in  Moslem  households  female  children  are 
of  no  account.  The  healthy  child  of  the 
fellah  slave-girl,  therefore,  was  Ismail's 
eldest  son,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth 
gave  his  mother  a  right  to  the  vacant  posi- 
tion of  fourth  wife.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Ismail,  who  had  regarded  the 
little  love  affair  wholly  in  the  light  of  an 
episode,  was  vastly  chagrined  by  the  oc- 
currence. He  was  in  no  hurry  to  concede 
to  the  lady  the  privilege  which  was  her 
just  due,  and  as  a  result  this  modern 
Hagar   (from  whom,  no  doubt,  the   sym- 


pathy of  her  sister  wives  was  still  further 
alienated  by  the  fact  that  they  immediately 
began  to  bear  sons)  met  for  long  years 
with  but  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands,  and 
in  the  palaces,  of  her  lord.  On  the  other 
hand  her  title  as  fourth  wife  was  unassail- 
able, and  though  Ismail  disliked  her,  she 
could  not  be  put  aside. 

When,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Ahmed,  Ismail  succeeded  to 
the  viceregal  throne,  his  first  undertaking 
was  to  obtain,  at  any  cost,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  any  means  in  his  power,  the 
alteration  of  the  succession  so  that  the 
khedivial  title  should  descend  from  father 
to  son.  This  had  been  the  dream  of  Me- 
hemet All's  life,  the  great  object  for  which 
he  had  vainly  struggled,  and  which  the 
short-sightedness  of  Europe  had  wantonly 
frustrated.  Ismail  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  the  constant  change  of  the  vice- 
royalty  from  one  branch  of  the  family  to 
another  was  inevitably  fatal  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  stable  government.  But 
it  is  probable  that  his  detestation  of  the 
prince,  who  in  due  course  might  succeed 
him,  did  even  more  to  stimulate  his  effort 
than  did  his  love  of  his  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  of  succession,  Prince 
Halim,  youngest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was 
heir-presumptive  to  his  nephew  ;  next  to 
him  Prince  Osman,  eldest  son  of  Mous- 
tapha  Fazil:  after  him  Prince  Ibrahim, 
son  of  Ismail's  elder  brother  Ahmed  ;  and 
finally  Tewfik.  Thus  no  one  gained  more 
by  the  alteration  of  the  law  than  Tewfik 
himself,  who  from  fourth  in  order  became 
first  with,  moreover,  succession  secured  to 
his  children,  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  but  a  very  remote  chance  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding. But  it  may  be  believed  that  it 
was  with  no  thought  of  the  despised 
Tewfik  in  his  mind  that  Ismail  lavished 
money  and  promises  in  Stamboul  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  His  second  and 
favorite  wife,  the  Princess  Djenajar,  had 
given  him  a  son,  Ibrahim  Hilmy  Pasha,  on 
whom  he  had  fixed  his  hopes  as  a  suc- 
cessor. This  second  princess  it  was,  in- 
deed, who  conducted  with  consummate 
ability  many  of  the  delicate  inter-harem 
negotiations  in  Constantinople,  which  were 
finally  to  secure  her  husband's  object. 
She  would  hardly  have  thus  labored  for 
the  benefit  of  the  son  of  the  outcast  fourth 
princess. 

What  may  have  been  the  money  price 
of  Ismail's  success  is  not  accurately 
known.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in 
actual  cash  he  had  to  spend  three  millions 
sterling  in  Stamboul,  and  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  friend  if  this  estimate  was  not 
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an  enormous  exaggeration,  he  answered 
laconically,  "  It  was  not  less,"  Certainly 
on  his  first  visit  to  Constantinople  his  over- 
tures were  very  coolly  received,  and  all  he 
was  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  a  present 
of  ;,^5o,ooo  to  the  grand  vizier  was  a  hatt 
granting  him  permission  to  make  certain 
financial  arrangements  without  first  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  Porte.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged.  He  put  in  force 
his  favorite  adage,  "  Les  petits  cadeaux 
entretiennent  I'amiti^,  et  les  grands  I'aug- 
mentent."  At  last  he  obtained  a  decisive 
audience  ;  ;^9oo,ooo  in  gold  placed  at  the 
feet  of  his  Majesty  secured  a  most  favor- 
able reception,  and  on  the  9th  June,  1866, 
a  firman  altered  the  succession.  Yet  at 
the  last  moment  he  saw  his  primary  object 
defeated.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
name  the  future  ruler  of  Egypt,  both 
Porte  and  powers  insisted  that  the  change 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son,  and 
Ismail  was  forced  to  submit.  The  firman, 
after  settling  the  succession  in  tail  male  by 
order  of  primogeniture  and  providing  for 
a  regency,  recognized  the  complete  auton- 
omy of  the  khedive  in  all  internal  matters, 
and  gave  him  the  right  to  bestow  military 
grades  as  high  as  colonel  and  civil  grades 
as  high  as  bey.  It  moreover  authorized 
him  to  contract  loans  without  permission, 
to  enter  into  commercial  or  other  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  as  long  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  political  treaties  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  also  empowered 
him  to  increase  his  army  and  navy. 

Thus  Tewfik  again  unconsciously  tri- 
umphed, a  circumstance  which  did  not 
tend  to  strengthen  his  father's  affection 
for  him.  But  though  he  disliked  his  son, 
Ismail,  having  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
at  once  adopted  steps  to  have  him  treated 
in  accordance  with  his  new  position.  He 
took,  it  is  true,  no  special  trouble  about 
his  education.  Other  sons  were  sent  to 
Paris,  to  Oxford,  to  Woolwich,  but  Tewfik 
remained  at  home.  On  one  occasion, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  tardy  and  ungracious  permission 
to  make  a  European  tour,  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  he  had 
as  yet  barely  reached  Vienna,  caused  him 
to  be  at  once  recalled.  This  indeed  was 
the  only  visit  paid  by  Tewfik  to  Europe 
during  his  life.  His  father,  however, 
established  him  in  fitting  state  in  a  palace 
at  Koubeh,  near  Cairo,  gave  him  an  allow- 
ance of  ;^3o,ooo  a  year,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  in  1872  married  him  appropri- 
ately to  Amina  Hanoum,  a  daughter  of  El 
Hamy  Pasha,  another  great-grandson  of 
Mehemet  Ali. 


For  five  years  after  his  marriage  Tew- 
fik's  life  was  altogether  uneventful.  Very 
simple,  even  homely,  in  all  his  tastes  and 
pursuits,  he  lived  entirely  on  his  estate, 
devoting  himself  to  agriculture,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  a  juster 
landlord  and  more  lenient  master  than 
generally  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fellah.  He  hated  all  parade,  loved 
his  home,  and  showed  himself  to  be  an 
excellent  husband  and  father,  in  the  fullest 
European  sense  of  the  terms.  He  was 
utterly  unknown  outside  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  his  homely  life  and  serious 
occupations  drew  down  upon  him  the  un- 
disguised contempt,  of  his  more  polished 
brothers,  who  lived  and  shone  in  the  bril- 
liant European  society  that  Ismail  loved 
to  gather  around  him.  Tewfik's  serious 
turn  of  mind  found  a  useful  field  of  activ- 
ity, when  he  was  but  two-and-twenty,  in 
the  education  of  the  young.  In  his  palace 
of  Koubeh  he  founded,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  school  for  orphans  and  for  sons 
of  officers.  This  institution,  which  he 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;^4,6ooa  year,  was 
organized  on  the  model  of  Continental 
schools  for  cadets,  great  attention  being 
given  to  the  bodily  development  of  the 
students.  Some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils,  whose  ages  varied  from  ten  to 
twenty,  received  a  capital  education  under 
conscientious  and  painstaking  masters  in 
the  establishment,  which  Tewfik  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  almost  every  day. 

His  interest  in  this  foundation  abated 
somewhat  —  though  he  continued  to  main- 
tain it  —  after  his  accession.  He  then 
founded,  or  rather  revived,  the  Ali  school 
opposite  the  Abdin  Palace,  where  his  two 
sons.  Abbas  (the  present  khedive)  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  were  primarily  educated, 
with  about  a  hundred  boys,  the  sons  of 
princes  and  pashas.  In  this  school,  al- 
though it  is  only  intended  for  the  children 
of  the  rich,  education  is  gratuitous,  the 
khedive  providing  everything,  including 
uniforms  and  a  somewhat  luxurious  table. 
Within  its  walls  perfect  equality  prevails, 
and  the  sons  of  the  khedive  were  treated 
exactly  like  the  other  boys.  It  was  sig- 
nificant of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  education  when 
Tewfik  opened  this  school,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  placed  his  own 
sons  in  the  establishment,  and  that  he 
paid  for  everything,  he  had  almost  to  em- 
ploy force  to  obtain  the  number  of  stu- 
dents he  had  provided  for. 

Tewfik  would  have  been  well  content  to 
prolong  this  life  of  quiet  well-doing  had 
events  permitted.    His  enemies,  who  were 
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chiefly  members  of  his  own  family,  con- 
temptuously proclaimed  that  his  ignorance 
of,  and  complete  separation  from,  public 
affairs,  was  merely  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
intelligence,  if  not  of  a  weak  mind.  Out- 
side the  pale  of  his  relatives,  however,  he 
had  acquired  among  Europeans  and  na- 
tives alike  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
prudence  and  good  taste  with  which  he 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  network  of 
intrigue  that  enmeshed  the  court  of  Cairo. 
His  initiation  into  public  life  was  of  a  very 
imperfect  character.  In  1878,  Ismail,  hav- 
ing unceremoniously  dismissed  Nubar 
Pasha  as  chief  of  the  ministry  in  which 
De  Bligni^res  and  Rivers  Wilson  held 
portfolios,  required  a  respectable  figure- 
head as  nominal  president  of  the  Council, 
and  by  a  not  unhappy  inspiration  named 
his  son  Tewfik,  then  twenty-seven  years 
old,  for  the  post.  Tewfik's  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  position  he  was  called 
to  showed  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  situation  than  did  his  astute  father. 
"If  I  am  young  when  I  take  office,"  he 
said,  "  I  shall  not  be  much  older  when  I 
leave  it."  Events  justified  this  anticipa- 
tion. During  the  few  months  the  ministry 
lasted  he  did  little,  save  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  if  he  had  not  inherited 
his  father's  ambition  he  also  lacked  his 
irrepressible  love  of  intrigue.  At  length, 
finding  that  much  was  done  in  his  name 
that  he  could  not  approve,  and  much  more 
that  he  did  not  understand,  he  fulfilled  his 
owe  prophecy  and  resigned. 

In  1879  Ismail  had  run  to  the  end  of 
his  tether.  In  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
reign  his  inherited  public  debt  of  three 
millions  had  been  swelled  to  over  one 
hundred  millions.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  had  not  had  the  money.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Cave  on 
the  result  of  his  financial  investigation  in 
1876  —  a  mission  which,  despite  Lord 
Derby's  formal  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, clearly  foreshadowed  the  course  of 
England's  future  intervention  in  Egyptian 
affairs  —  the  khedive  and  Egypt  had  net- 
ted out  of  this  nominal  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  only  forty-five,  of  which  he 
had  already  paid  no  less  than  thirty-one 
millions  in  interest  and  amortization.  The 
impression  still  exists,  however,  that  Is- 
mail squandered  all  the  money  he  obtained 
from  Europe,  although  it  is  beyond  con- 
troversy that  the  bondholders  had  it  all 
back,  and  that  Egypt  paid  in  addition  for 
a  vast  series  of  great  public  works,  which 
Ismail's  restless  activity  in  every  direc- 
tion had  caused  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
scale   far  beyond,  not   the  wants  but  the 


resources  of  the  country.  All  credit  for 
the  fact  that  he  undoubtedly  raised  Egypt 
in  the  scale  of  nations  lies  still  hidden 
beneath  the  load  of  debt  with  which  he 
crushed  the  land.  Yet  during  his  reign 
he  had  doubled  the  revenues,  more  than 
doubled  the  imports,  trebled  the  exports, 
increased  the  area  of  cultivated  land  thirty 
per  cent.,  constructed  eighty-four  hundred 
miles  of  fresh-water  canals,  five  thousand 
miles  of  telegraphs,  and  nine  hundred 
miles  of  railways,  and  had  raised  the 
number  of  public  schools  from  185  to 
4,185.  But  he  himself  had  become  im- 
possible, and  his  removal  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity  which  brooked  no  further 
delay. 

The  ex-khedive  had  a  favorite  phrase 
with  which  he  justified  his  most  unjustifi- 
able actions.  "It  became  necessary,"  he 
would  say,  as  indeed  he  said  it  of  the 
blackest  act  of  treachery  he  ever  commit- 
ted—  the  murder  in  his  dahabieh  on  the 
Nile  of  his  trusted  friend  and  ally,  the 
Monfettisch  Ismail  Sadyk  Pasha,  his  min- 
ister of  finance.  And  when  England  and 
France  decided  that  this  sentence  was 
applicable  to  his  own  removal  from  power, 
and  prevailed  with  the  Porte  to  issue  the 
firman  deposing  him,  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  necessity  of  the  step,  and  with 
his  customary  shrug  of  the  shoulders  sub- 
mitted unresisting  to  the  decree. 

Up  to  the  last  moment,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  believe  that  he  would  be  deposed. 

Intrigues  of  every  kind  were  convulsing 
Stamboul,  and  Ismail,  who  had  been 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  his  abdication, 
was,  like  the  martyr  of  fable  when  given 
his  choice  of  being  burned  at  the  stake  or 
boiled  alive,  despairingly  asking  if  there 
was  not  some  other  alternative.  The  con- 
duct of  Abraham  Pasha,  his  agent  at  Con- 
stantinople, served  still  further  to  mislead 
him.  His  repeated  assurances  that  if 
enough  money  reached  Stamboul  all  would 
be  well,  deluded  the  khedive  into  sending 
fabulous  sums  to  his  suzerain  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  he  threw  him  aside 
like  a  sucked  orange. 

On  June  24,  1879,  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  his  agent  saying  that  the  sultan 
refused  to  depose  him;  but  at  four  o'clock 
the  following  morning  the  English  and 
French  consuls-general  sought  out  Cherif 
Pasha  and  made  him  accompany  them  to 
the  palace.  The  chief  eunuch  refused  to 
awaken  his  master;  but  Cherif,  raising  his 
voice,  exclaimed  that  when  the  prime  min- 
ister and  the  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  disturb  the 
sovereign  at  such  an  hour,  it  was  impera- 
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tive  for  him  to  give  them  audience.  Some 
minutes  later  Ismail  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  despatches  from  Constantinople, 
but  still  refused  to  abdicate.  The  denoH- 
meni,  however,  was  at  hand. 

A  few  hours  later  two  interesting  come- 
dies were  being  enacted  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  At  Koubeh,  Prince 
Tewfik,  walking  in  his  garden,  was'  hur- 
riedly approached  by  a  servant  who  saluted 
him  as  "  Effendina."  It  is  stated  that  this 
unlucky  messenger  had  his  ears  boxed  for 
his  zeal  by  the  viceregal  hands  ;  but  Cherif 
Pasha,  following  a  few  minutes  later,  con- 
firmed the  news. 

At  Abdin,  at  the  same  time,  another 
comedy  was  proceeding.  Up-stairs,  Is- 
mail was  arguing  with  a  European  friend 
who  sought  to  persuade  him  to  abdicate. 
Down-stairs,  Khairi  Pasha,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  was  nervously  fingering  a  telegram 
from  Stamboul  addressed  to  "  Ismail 
Pasha,  ex-khedive  of  Egypt."  He  dared 
not  present  it;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  burly  Cherif,  fresh  from  Kou- 
beh, that  the  fateful  despatch  reached  its 
destination. 

When  Tewfik,  an  hour  later,  reached 
Abdin  by  his  father's  wish,  Ismail  was 
awaiting  him  in  the  long  north  room  of 
the  palace  (burned  down  last  year).  As 
the  door  opened  he  rose  to  receive  his  son 
standing,  and  walked  across  the  room  to 
meet  him.  Having  raised  Tewfik's  hands 
to  his  lips,  he  then  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks.  "  I  salute  my  Effendina,"  he  said. 
"  May  he  be  more  successful  than  his 
father!" 

Three  days  later  he  had  left  the  country, 
carrying  with  him  thirty  great  chests  of 
jewels,  ;(^i5o,oooin  gold  for  his  immediate 
necessities,  and  accompanied  by  seventy 
ladies  of  his  harem  and  a  regiment  of  fol- 
lowers. 

Seldom  has  a  reign  been  ushered  in 
more  forbiddingly  than  was  that  of  the 
young  khedive.  The  dignity  of  the  khe- 
diviate,  the  whole  fabric  of  apparently 
limitless  authority,  shorn  of  which  an 
Eastern  potentate  is  but  a  mere  object  of 
ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  had 
been  already  cruelly  shaken  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ismail's  retirement  had  been 
brought  about.  In  making  his  successor 
a  mere  figurehead,  stripped  of  all  influ- 
ence, robbed  of  any  share  of  authority,  — 
nothing  but  a  peg,  in  short,  on  which  to 
hang  a  thin  curtain  covering  an  irksome 
foreign  control,  —  England  and  France 
completed  the  undermining  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  personal  authority,  without  which 
government  in   the    East   is   impossible, 


and  as  carefully,  as  though  of  full  inten- 
tion, prepared  the  ground  for  the  events 
which  reached  their  climax  at  Tel-el- Ke- 
bir.  The  powers  had  got  rid  of  Ismail  in 
order  to  have  their  own  way  in  Egypt; 
and  in  substituting  for  him  a  successor 
lacking  initiative,  and  to  whom  they  per- 
mitted no  will  of  his  own,  they  sought 
merely  to  give  an  Egyptian  label  to  Anglo- 
French  rule,  and  in  starting  this  ill-starred 
venture  altogether  overlooked  the  inev- 
itable consequences. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Tewfik  made 
a  bad  beginning;  but  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  to  do  better  might 
well  have  baffled  an  abler  man — as,  in- 
deed, it  had  baffled  the  cabinets  of  England 
and  France.  As  matters  stood,  there 
existed  neither  authority,  nor  power,  nor 
respect.  There  was  merely  an  inexpe- 
rienced youth  animated  by  good  but  vague 
intentions,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  in- 
terested adventurers  left  to  restore  order 
among  dissatisfied  officials,  a  ruined  and 
starving  people,  and  a  powerful  and  disaf- 
fected army. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  for  four  or  five 
months  there  was  administrative  anarchy 
from  which  the  re-establishment  of  that 
comedy  of  cross  purposes  —  the  dual  con- 
trol—  essayed  to  rescue  the  country  with 
but  brief  success.  Pashas  were  shelved, 
and  resented  it ;  officials  saw  their  bread 
taken  from  them  by  foreigners  (of  whom 
thirteen  hundred  held  positions  under  the 
government  at  a  total  monthly  cost  of 
2^31,588);  the  army  trembled  at  impend- 
ing reductions;  and  the  fellaheen,  whom 
order  and  equalized  taxation  would  ulti- 
mately have  benefited,  saw  only  in  the  new 
order  of  affairs  a  fresh  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  foreigners  they  had  already 
such  good  reason  to  dislike,  to  extract  yet 
further  taxes  from  their  over-mortgaged 
lands.  With  the  agents  of  the  dual  con- 
trol: themselves  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found.  M.  de  Bligni^res  was  a  talented 
Frenchman,  with  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  with  no  little  tact, 
and  animated  as  regards  England  and  En- 
gland's aims  with  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  has  guided  the  conduct 
of  French  representatives  in  Cairo  since 
1882.  But  though  M.  de  Bligni^res  was 
anxious  to  work  in  harmony  with  his  En- 
glish colleague  Major  Baring  (who  has 
since  given  abundant  proof  of  his  eminent 
capacity  to  govern  the  country),  strangely 
enough  this  very  good  understanding  — 
his  desire  to  sink  the  individual  interests 
of  England  and  France  in  a  common  en- 
deavor to  serve  Egypt  —  was  interpreted 
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by  French  chauvinists  as  high  treason  ; 
and  in  numerous  petitions  for  his  recall  it 
was  quite  openly  asserted  by  his  own 
countrymen  that  he  was  sold  to  the  En- 
glish. One  of  these  petitions,  indeed, 
signed  by  persons  he  had  refused  to  aid 
in  some  nefarious  scheme  of  concession, 
went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  the  signa- 
tories had  actually  seen  a  cheque  drawn  in 
M.  de  Bligni^res's  favor  signed  "  Beacons- 
field,  Premier  Ministred'Angleterre." 

The  dual  control  with  its  consequent 
frictions,  its  petty  rivalries,  and  its  in- 
trigues, was  as  great  a  blunder  as  any  ever 
committed  in  Egypt.  Throughout  1880 
and  1881  it  dragged  on  its  checkered 
course.  Tewfik  was  khedive.  The  con- 
trol misgoverned.  And  it  may  well  be 
imagined  how  khedive,  pashas,  and  people 
must  have  secretly  longed  for  the  riddance 
of  the  hateful  incubus. 

Major  Baring  —  who  had  during  his 
stay  in  the  country  gained  golden  opinions 
alike  from  natives  and  Europeans  —  had 
left  Egypt  to  take  up  a  post  in  India,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Auck- 
land Colvin  when  the  disaffection  of  the 
army,  simmering  ever  since  the  Rivers 
Wilson  episode,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  Ismail's  deposition,  was  partly 
through  the  ineptitude  of  the  Riaz  govern- 
ment, but  mainly  through  the  inexplicable 
policy  of  the  English  government,  permit- 
ted to  reach  the  boiling-point  of  open 
rebellion. 

The  first  appearance  on  the  political 
stage  of  the  so-called  national  party  as 
represented  by  Arabi  and  the  army  had 
been  on  February  18,  1879,  when  four 
hundred  out  of  twenty-five  hundred  ill-used 
officers  made  a  demonstration  against  Nu- 
bar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  at  the 
ministry  of  finance,  claiming  their  heavy 
arrears.  Although  the  khedive  rescued 
Mr.  Wilson  and  quelled  the  riot,  it  has 
been  said  that  Ismail  was  himself  the  in- 
stigator of  the  movement.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  Arabi's 
known  hospitality  to  Ismail  would  have 
brought  the  fact  to  light  at  the  time  when 
he  was  being  tried  for  his  life.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
terror  of  Ismail's  person  overawing  all 
prevented  the  mutiny  from  spreading 
throughout  the  entire  army. 

As  soon  as  Ismail  was  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  affairs  to  exact  submission,  three 
of  the  colonels  in  command  of  regiments 
—  Arabi,  Ali  Fehmi,  and  Abd-el-Al  — 
prompted  by  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami, 
started  a  systematic  opposition  to  the 
War  Office,  resenting,  as  they  pretended, 


Osman  Pasha  Rifky's  (the  minister  of  war) 
partiality  to  the  Circassian  officers.  Want- 
ing to  better  their  own  position  and  that 
of  the  officers,  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  the  privates  to 
give  more  force  to  their  pleadings,  and  by 
amalgamating  their  cause  with  that  of  the 
men,  they  had  the  pretext  of  being  able  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  army  —  just  as, 
later  on,  by  a  similar  process,  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  speak  for  the  people. 

Granting  the  justice  of  their  grievances, 
and  certainly  those  of  the  men,  the  way 
the  colonels  set  to  work  was  contrary  to  all 
notions  of  a  disciplined  army;  for,  ignor- 
ing altogether  their  superior  officers  —  in 
fact,  Livas  (general  of  brigade)  and  Feriks 
(general  of  division)  might  as  well  not 
have  existed  —  they  insisted  upon  trans- 
acting business  direct  with  the  War  Office, 
and  when  they  did  not  succeed  by  bullying 
Osman  Pasha  Rifky,  simply  declined  to 
obey  his  or  anybody's  orders  ;  finally  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  Riaz,  the  prime 
minister,  no  longer  with  petitions  but  with 
demands. 

They  took  advantage  of  Tewfik's  help- 
less state  to  provoke  a  conflict,  and,  chal- 
lenged by  his  subordinates,  Osman  Pasha 
Rifky  determined  on  bringing  them  to 
justice  ;  but  instead  of  openly  stating  his 
intentions,  he  sent  for  them  under  a  futile 
pretext,  and  had  them  arrested  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  Ministry.  This  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  undignified  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  notions  of  fairness,  has  been 
recently  shown  to  be  fraught  with  danger. 
The  officers  of  the  first  regiment  broke 
into  the  council-room  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  ill-treated  the  minister,  and  then, 
having  released  the  prisoners  by  force, 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Abdin,  fol- 
lowed by  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and 
demanded  from  the  khedive  the  dismissal 
of  the  minister  of  war,  and  redress  for 
their  grievances,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally in  the  promotion  of  the  Turkish  and 
Circassian  officers.  The  khedive  informed 
the  French  and  English  agents  that  he  had 
no  means  of  resistance,  and  no  regiment 
on  which  he  could  count ;  and  news  hav- 
ing arrived  that  another  regiment  was 
marching  in  from  Tourah,  his  Highness 
dismissed  the  minister  of  war,  and  ap- 
pointed Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami  in  his  stead. 
Tranquillity  was  thereupon  restored,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  mutinous  colonels, 
reinstated  in  their  regiments,  made  their 
submission  to  the  khedive. 

Thus  the  ist  of  February,  1881,  gave 
birth  to  Arabi,  and  from  this  day  tihe  influ- 
ence of  the  army  went  on  increasing.     In 
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obliging  the  khedive  to  appoint  their  nom- 
inee in  the  room  of  Osman  Pasha  Rifky, 
the  colonels  knew  that  henceforth  they 
were  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  increased  ascendancy  of  the  army 
soon  showed  itself  in  a  practical  shape. 
On  the  20th  of  April  two  decrees  were 
issued,  the  first  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  to  an  extent  imposing 
an  additional  charge  of  from  ;^5o,ooo  to 
;^6o,ooo  a  year;  the  second  instituting  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  regulations 
and  organization  of  the  army.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  the  minister  of  war 
as  president,  of  eleven  generals,  of  whom 
four  were  Europeans,  and  of  nine  colonels, 
with  one  exception  all  Mussulmans,  and 
among  whom  was  Arabi  Bey,  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  revolt  of  February. 

Great  blame  has  been  cast  on  Tewfik 
Pasha  by  ignorant  and  malevolent  critics 
for  his  attitude  throughout  this  time  of 
trial.  It  has  been  said  that  he  alternately 
bullied  the  rebels  and  pandered  to  them 
—  that  when  they  were  humble  he  was  in- 
exorable, and  when  they  asserted  them- 
selves he  cringed.  If  this  charge  be 
justifiable,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
Tewfik  merited  in  no  way  the  censure  he 
received.  He  had  been  told  that,  if  he 
obeyed  the  advice  of  his  English  friends, 
all  would  be  well;  and  with  the  loyalty 
that  characterized  every  action  of  his  life, 
having  agreed  to  obey  their  dictates,  he 
kept  his  word.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  if 
the  counsels  of  his  advisers  jumped  from 
A  to  Z  and  back  again  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Ultimatums,  penultimatums,  and 
ante-penultimatums,  as  they  grew  con- 
temptuously to  be  called,  were  issued  and 
withdrawn,  and  shuffled  and  dealt  again, 
like  so  many  cards  in  a  round-game,  and 
with  as  little  certainty  of  result.  Tewfik 
was  told  to  be  firm,  and  was  firm  as  a  rock 
till  the  ground  was  drawn  from  beneath 
him  ;  and,  merely  as  a  measure  of  self- 
preservation,  he  was  forced  to  show  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  which  had  its  customary 
expression  now  as  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion (at  Ramleh,  after  the  bombardment), 
in  a  lavish  distribution  of  decorations.  He 
was  assured  he  should  be  supported  by 
ships  of  war  and  by  soldiers,  only  to  learn 
in  the  hour  when  he  needed  it  most,  that 
no  such  aid  would  be  forthcoming;  and 
being  placed  in  this  dilemma —  or,  indeed, 
series  of  dilemmas  —  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  with  the  caution  innate  in  every 
Eastern  prince,  he  should  have  endeav- 
ored to  so  order  matters  as  to  save  at 
least  his  own  neck. 

Arabi  at  this  time  was  a  fellah   some- 


thing over  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  six 
feet  high,  of  well-built,  massive  figure,  but 
with  the  heavy,  stooping  shoulders,  the 
projecting  head,  and  the  slouching,  shuf- 
fling gait  of  the  water-buffaloes  he  had 
been  wont  in  youth  to  tend.  The  striking 
feature  of  his  face  was  his  large,  dreamy 
eyes  —  eyes,  indeed,  that  seldom  looked 
his  interlocutor  in  the  face,  but  seemed  to 
be  fixed  either  on  his  breast  or  looking 
far  over  his  head  into  another  world. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  eyes  and  his 
abstracted  manner  had  much  to  do  with 
his  ultimate  influence  over  the  populace. 
He  was  a  man  as  absolutely  without  edu- 
cation as  he  was  lacking  in  ability.  He 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Koran, 
much  of  which  he  had  learned  by  heart, 
and  could,  without  effort,  repeat  at  great 
length  ;  and  he  had  an  odd  but  not  com- 
mendable faculty  for  droning  on  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so  at  a  time  a  string  of  copy- 
book platitudes  unconnected  with  each 
other,  or  with  any  subject  under  discus- 
sion. It  is  probable  that  he  was  honest, 
—  Mahmoud  Sami,  who  conspired  with 
him,  has  frankly  declared  that  he  lacked 
intelligence  to  be  otherwise;  and,  like  all 
Arabs,  he  was  intensely  revengeful.  He 
was,  taken  all  in  all,  about  as  humble  a 
tool  as  could  well  have  been  selected  for 
the  furtherance  of  a  purpose  of  whose 
results  England  at  any  rate  has  no  present 
reason  to  complain. 

In  the  early  part  of  1882  hatred  of  the 
Circassians  filled  Arabi's  little  mind,  and 
he  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  power  be- 
fore all  of  them  whom  he  could  seize  under 
any  pretext  were  in  prison.  There  he 
visited  them  by  night,  and  sought  to  ob- 
tain by  torture  evidence  that  would  enable 
him  to  take  the  life  of  his  enemy,  Osman 
Rifky.  Many  tragedies  have  been  en- 
acted in  Egypt,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  more  hideous  brutality  has  ever 
been  practised  so  near  our  own  day  than 
that  which  this  heartless  and  cold-blooded 
peasant  directed  each  evening  in  the  Ab- 
din  prison.  At  length  the  khedive  stepped 
between  Arabi  and  his  victims,  and  saved 
them  from  death  by  torture  by  a  sentence 
of  banishment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
on  the  loth  of  June,  1882,  Arabi  felt  him- 
self perilously  near  his  fall,  and  was  hov- 
ering on  the  verge  of  submission.  Next 
day  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Arab  popu- 
lace in  Alexandria  against  the  Europeans. 
On  that  afternoon  Dervish  Pasha,  the  sul- 
tan's envoy,  was  awaiting  the  visit  of  Mah- 
moud Sami  and  Arabi  to  tender  their 
submission.     He   had   played  his  trump- 
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card  and  felt  confident  of  success.  They 
came,  but  not  to  submit.  The  news  of 
the  horrors  being  perpetrated  in  Alexan- 
dria had  not  yet  reached  the  palace,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  not 
unknown  to  Arabi.  At  any  rate  he  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  to  the  sultan,  but 
declared  that  he  must  refuse  his  submis- 
sion except  by  the  express  commands  of 
his  Majesty. 

Dervish,  furious,  dismissed  them.  Ten 
minutes  later  news  of  the  massacre  was 
brought  him.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  Order  must  be  restored  at  any 
cost,  and  the  only  man  who  could  do  it  was 
Arabi.  Instantly  an  aide-decamp  was 
sent  to  summon  him  to  the  palace.  "Let 
Dervish  come  himself,"  was  the  insolent 
reply  ;  and  only  on  the  great  envoy's  ap- 
pearance at  his  house  would  he  telegraph 
the  orders  to  his  soldiers,  without  which 
they  had  refused  to  act. 

On  the  8th  of  July  it  was  that  Arabi's 
attitude  decided  the  British  admiral  to 
send  a  final  ultimatum  threatening  to  bom- 
bard the  forts  unless  they  were  handed 
over  to  him.  Before  doing  so  he  ear- 
nestly counselled  the  khedive  to  leave  the 
city  and  to  seek  a  place  of  safety.  Mr. 
Auckland  Colvin,  speaking  as  British 
controller,  and  to  some  extent  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Edward  Malet,  whose  health  had 
given  way,  urged  the  same  course,  which 
was  supported  by  all  his  advisers,  Euro- 
pean and  native,  as  well  as  by  personal 
friends.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
there  were  six  thousand  hostile  troops  in 
the  forts,  and  that  the  population  could 
not  be  trusted  to  refrain  from  outrage  in 
the  event  of  either  victory  or  defeat ;  that 
his  own  yacht  was  in  the  harbor;  that 
either  the  P.  and  O.  mail  steamer  then  in 
port,  or  any  of  the  men-of-war  of  neutral 
powers,  would  afford  him  protection.  To 
all  these  counsels  Tewfik  had  but  one  an- 
swer:  "I  am  still  khedive,  and  I  remain 
with  my  people  in  the  hour  of  their  dan- 
ger." 

Much  criticism  has  been  passed  on  the 
attitude  of  Tewfik  throughout  the  Arabi 
crisis,  and  it  has  been  freely  said  of  him 
that  he  lacked  courage  at  a  moment  when 
the  fellah  Cromwell  might  easily  have  been 
cowed.  There  was  not  much  indeed  of  a 
Cromwell  in  Arabi  when  he  stood  pale 
and  trembling  before  Tewfik  in  Abdin 
Square  ;  not  much  of  the  fearless  tribune 
when  he  sheathed  his  sword  at  Effen- 
dina's  bidding.  On  this  occasion,  no 
doubt,  Tewfik  lacked  at  least  nerve  and 
initiative,  if  not,  indeed,  actual  courage. 
Had  he  followed  the  spirited  and  manly 


advice  of  Mr.  Colvin  —  had  he  arrested 
the  traitor  in  sight  of  all,  or  cut  him  down 
as  was  his  right  —  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  all  mutinies.  Alas  !  he  did 
neither.  "We  are  between  four  fires," 
he  said,  when  Arabi  had  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  Colvin  whispered,  "  Now  is 
your  moment,"  "We  are  between  four 
fires,  what  can  I  do  ?  we  shall  all  be 
killed." 

On  other  occasions,  however,  at  a  time 
when  a  mighty  fleet  was  preparing  to 
bombard  the  forts,  the  strongest  of  which 
was  only  a  few  yards  from  his  palace 
walls;  when  not  only  his  own  subjects  but 
Europeans  had  fled  from  the  town  for 
safety,  —  he  not  only  showed  no  fear,  but 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  vacate  the 
post  where  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  him- 
self and  his  subjects  to  remain.  Only  at 
the  last  moment  did  he  consent  to  put 
himself  actually  beyond  reach  of  the  shells, 
at  his  palace  of  Ramleh,  three  miles  out- 
side the  town.  Here,  even,  his  life  and 
that  of  the  vice-reine,  who  loyally  stood 
by  him,  were  for  two  days  in  the  utmost 
danger.  The  rebel  soldiery  surrounded 
the  palace.  Twice  their  commanders  had 
sent  orders  for  his  destruction  ;  and  it  was 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  by 
persuading  his  guards  that  he  desired  to 
join  Arabi  at  Kaffr  Dowar,  that  he  by  sub- 
terfuge obtained  a  train  and  bribed  his 
way  back  to  Alexandria.  The  deserted 
town  was  in  flames,  when,  with  other  En- 
glishmen, the  writer  made  his  way  up  the 
Marina  Street.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Mahomet  AH  Square  the  huge  ornate 
wooden  fagade  of  the  Zizinia  Palace  was 
one  mass  of  glowirg  flame,  and  as  we 
were  about  to  dash  past  it  with  all  speed, 
fell  bodily  forward  into  the  square. 
Through  the  dense  smoke,  the  whirlwind 
of  flying  sparks  and  scattered  embers,  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  could  be  dimly  seen 
escorting  a  carriage  which  had  halted  only 
in  time  to  avoid  destruction  by  the  burn- 
ing mass.  A  few  minutes  later,  making 
our  way  into  the  square  from  the  other 
side,  we  met  the  carriage  again.  In  it 
was  seated  Tewfik  returning  through  the 
ruins  of  his  finest  city  to  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  palace  of  Ras-el-tin,  and  as 
we  stood  aside  to  allow  him  passage  he 
saluted  us  with  all  the  courtly  grace  of 
the  days  of  his  Shoubra  drives. 

Yet  to  the  ruler  of  the  country  —  at  the 
time  ruler  only  in  name  —  every  step  made 
in  that  melancholy  progress  must  have 
given  a  fresh  heavy  blow,  a  further  bitter 
humiliation.  The  scene  was  one,  indeed, 
to   unnerve   even  a  stranger  to  the  land. 
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how  much  more,  then,  its  viceroy?  No 
words  can  fittingly  convey  the  impression 
made  by  the  desolate,  wretched,  and  aban- 
doned city  on  those  who  viewed  it  that 
day.  There  is  something  very  terrible  in 
the  aspect  of  a  big  modern  town  in  all  of 
whose  length  and  breadth  no  living  human 
creature  is  to  be  seen.  And  thus  it  was 
in  Alexandria  on  the  13th  July,  1882.  In 
all  the  town  the  flames  alone  were  alive. 
The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  roll 
and  rumble  of  falling  masonry  where  the 
fire  had  done  its  work,  or  the  roar  and 
crackle  of  the  flames  as  they  grappled 
with  a  fresh  task.  Every  house  door 
stood  wide  open.  Every  shop-front  was 
shattered,  displaying  the  wreck  within. 
The  silent,  lonely  streets  were  strewn 
thick  with  the  jetsam  of  the  looters'  hur- 
ried flight.  The  most  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles lay  heaped  upon  the  sidewalks.  The 
roadways  were  littered  with  every  kind  of 
wreckage — mirrdrs,  jewel-cases,  bales  of 
cloth  or  silk,  shattered  porcelain,  broken 
furniture,  tinned  provisions,  iron  safes, 
their  sides  torn  and  dinted  by  adze  and 
bullet.  Everything  that  was  too  cumber- 
some to  carry  away  the  wreckers  had 
destroyed  in  sheer  luxury  of  wantonness. 
Pianos  knelt  on  broken  legs  in  the  roads, 
or  hung  half  out  of  first-floor  windows, 
their  wires  torn  bodily  out  as  though  by 
lightning,  their  keyboards  battered  and 
spiky.  Sofas  and  armchairs  stood  in 
front  gardens,  or  sprawled  on  flights  of 
steps,  ripped  and  gutted.  The  general 
search  had  been  for  hidden  money,  the 
native  mind  making  no  account  of  banks; 
and  as  money  could  not  be  found,  the 
most  obvious  vengeance  was  to  destroy 
all  objects  on  which  it  had  been  wasted. 
Through  this  woful  scene  of  desolation 
the  khedive's  escort,  white  handkerchief 
on  sleeve  and  white  flag  on  sabre-point, 
had  to  guide  their  master.  Now  and  then 
the  little  procession  had  to  dash  hurriedly 
down  a  side  street  to  escape  a  falling 
house  or  wall.  Now  and  then  a  halt  had 
to  be  called  while  the  way  was  cleared  — 
sometimes  of  a  mass  of  dibris^  sometimes 
of  the  stripped,  mutilated  corpse  of  a  luck- 
less European,  anon  of  half  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a  haberdasher  or  a  milliner  heaped 
in  the  road,  and  abandoned  as  worthless 
to  the  looters.  Now  and  again  his  High- 
ness had  a  momentary  sight  of  a  blue- 
gowned  incendiary,  with  his  petroleum-can 
and  armful  of  cotton,  skulking  off  amid  the 
lime-dust  and  the  shadows.  Now  and 
again  he  had  a  doll's  house  view  of  half 
a  house,  the  other  half  having  fallen  away, 
with  tables,  chairs  and  bedsteads  rocking 


half  in  space  on  each  of  several  stories, 
and  pictures  carefully  swathed  hanging 
from  rent  and  blistered  walls.  In  one 
such  house  (a  mere  corner  was  left  of  it) 
a  dog,  singed  to  the  skin,  howled  dismally 
beside  a  cradle  on  the  fourth  floor. 

A  terrible  experience,  indeed,  must  that 
driv»have  been  to  a  young  sovereign  in 
whose  mind,  beside  the  sorrow  and  the 
shame,  some  thought  of  the  cost  to  him 
and  to  his  country  cannot  fail  to  have  en- 
tered. Of  this  cost  —  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  sustained  through  the  pillage  and  in- 
cendiarism—  sonve  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  statistics  subsequently  furnished 
by  the  International  Commission  of  In- 
demnities. The  total  sum  awarded  was 
106,830,226  francs,  or  ;^4,34i,oii.  Of 
this  sum  26,750,175  francs,  or  ;^i, 070,007, 
was  given  for  house  property  destroyed ; 
and  34,635,050  francs,  or  ;^i, 338,402,  for 
furniture;  and  43,395,061  francs,  or  ;^i,- 
735,806,  for  merchandise.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  decree  appointing 
the  Commission  expressly  excluded  claims 
for  money,  jewellery,  securities,  and  works 
of  art,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  total 
value  of  property  destroyed  must  have 
considerably  exceeded  the  sums  quoted. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  fearful  scene 
of  desolation  and  rapine  —  himself  but 
now  escaped  from  the  doom  decreed  for 
him  by  Toulba  —  with  anarchy  supreme 
throughout  his  realm,  and  the  foreign  au- 
thors of  the  mischief,  whether  friends  or 
foes  to  him  he  hardly  knew,  waiting  to 
receive  his  person  in  the  palace  they  had 
partially  destroyed,  Tewfik  had  the  cour- 
age to  maintain  an  appearance  of  dignified 
composure,  and  to  salute  with  the  kindly 
grace  of  his  least  troubled  days  the  few 
Englishmen  who  uncovered  before  him. 
I  did  not  as  yet  know  him,  but  I  never 
believed  evil  of  him  after  that  day. 
Throughout  this  crisis  his  calm  demeanor 
excited  much  comment  among  the  En- 
glishmen who  were  thrown  in  contact  with 
him,  and  probably  aided  to  place  some  of 
his  actions  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

Certainly  in  the  weeks  that  followed 
opinions  were  greatly  divided  as  to  the 
khedive.  Many  persons  there  were,  even 
among  those  most  behind  the  scenes,  who 
suspected  that  Mehemet  Tewfik,  with 
customary  Oriental  duplicity,  was  seeking 
at  once  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run 
with  the  hare.  It  was  not  so;  but  had 
the  charge  been  justified,  could  we  have 
greatly  blamed  him  ?  He  made  some 
mistakes  that  at  the  time  appeared  some- 
thing more  than  foolish.  Among  them 
the  celebrated  correspondence  with  Arabi 
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at  Kaffr  Dowar  has  perhaps  excited  most 
attention.  It  was  on  the  15th  July,  two 
days  after  his  entry  into  Alexandria,  that 
he  summoned  Arabi  to  him  ;  and  that  his 
minister  of  war  telegraphed  in  reply  that 
"  his  Highness  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
recruits  were  coming  in  to  assist  him  to 
fight  the  English."  Then,  on  the  22i»d,  he 
published  a  decree  dismissing  Arabi  from 
his  post  of  minister  of  war,  and  proclaim- 
ing him  a  rebel.  This  in  itself  was  ad- 
mirable, but  its  effect  was  marred  in  a 
ludicrous  manner  by  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  step,  which,  as  set  forth,  were  his 
insufficient  resistance  to  the  British  fleet, 
the  loss  of  four  hundred  guns,  allowing 
the  English  to  land,  retreating  to  Kaffr 
Dowar,  and  not  coming  to  his  khedive 
when  summoned.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  considering  the  relations  between 
the  khedive  and  the  British  forces  at  this 
time,  this  decree,  issued  at  a  time  when 
Tewfik  was  no  longer  under  any  sort  of 
coercion,  was  on  the  surface  as  quaint  a 
sample  of  an  Oriental  document  as  often 
comes  to  light.  It  is,  however,  capable 
of  explanation.  That  it  was  foolish  is 
beyond  question,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
current  of  ideas  which  had  produced  it  in 
Tewfik's  mind  removes  all  thought  of 
treachery  on  his  part.  Placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  difficulty,  he  had  two 
reasons  for  issuing  this  curious  document. 
On  one  side  was  the  khedive,  protected  by 
the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  which,  having 
cheerfully  destroyed  Alexandria  —  or  per- 
mitted it  to  be  destroyed  (it  is  but  the 
more  criminal),  and  may  the  blame  for  that 
shameful  blunder  lie  heavy  wherever  it  be 
due  —  were  not  strong  enough  to  advance 
beyond  the  walls.  On  the  other  side  was 
Arabi,  and  behind  him  the  whole  country, 
the  entire  populace,  all  the  princes  and 
nobles,  all  the  wealthy  towns,  the  capital 
itself,  the  entire  army,  and  all  the  war 
material  that  was  not  left  to  the  British  to 
destroy  (another  shameful  blunder)  in  the 
Alexandria  forts. 

Arabi's  chief  strength  lay  in  his  unscru- 
pulous and  barbarous  mode  of  warfare  ; 
and  there  was  so  terrible  a  dread  among 
the  officials  at  the  palace  of  what  he  might 
do  or  allow  to  be  done  to  their  property 
in  Cairo  and  elsewhere,  that  the  khedive's 
action  was  paralyzed.  Would  Cairo  be 
burned  and  sacked,  as  Alexandria  had 
been  ?  was  the  question  in  every  one's 
mind,  and  the  odds  were  freely  laid  on  the 
event.  Then,  again,  he  had  at  the  time 
no  certainty  as  to  what  England  was  going 
to  do,  and  the  business  had  already  been 
so  handsomely  muddied  as  to  leave  him 


every  margin  for  doubt.  And,  lastly,  he 
had  an  idea  of  wiping  off  all  old  scores 
and  beginning  anew.  It  was  true  that  the 
soldiers  were  fighting  against  his  orders; 
but  if  he  proclaimed  it  so,  they  became  in 
the  same  moment  rebels.  He  wished  to 
avoid  this ;  he  wished  above  all  things  for 
peace,  and  to  secure  it  he  was  ready  to 
open  the  door  for  their  escape  —  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  what  had  been  done, 
to  cover  their  guilt  by  his  proclamation. 
"  Only  come  in  now;  only  obey  me,  now 
that  I  have  made  peace  with  the  English, 
and  I  will  take  the  past  on  myself."  This 
was  his  design.  This  was  the  writing 
between  the  lines  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
deemed  that,  in  so  electing,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  courageous,  honest,  well- 
intentioned,  and  humane,  even  if  a  little 
foolish. 

"En  tout  cas,"  said  one  of  Tewfik's 
ministers,  with  rather  bitter  wit,  looking 
round  upon  the  havoc  wrought  by  En- 
gland's half-hearted  intervention,  "s'il 
s'agit  de  mettre  I'brdre  en  Egypte  mieux 
vaut  entrer  par  la  Porte  que  par  les 
fenetres."  There  were  at  the  time  not  a 
few  who  endorsed  this  opinion.  Despite 
the  Arab  proverb  which  says,  "The  grass 
grows  not  where  the  Turk  has  trod;" 
despite  the  Ottoman  tendency  to  echo  the 
historic  dictum,  "  J'y  suis  —  j'y  reste,"  the 
reflection  could  not  fail  to  occur  frequently 
to  Tewfik,  as  it  did  to  others,  that,  had 
his  suzerain  been  permitted  to  send  to  his 
aid  those  twenty  battalions  he  had  im- 
plored, this  bitter  cup  at  least  would  not 
have  been  presented  to  him.  That  the 
sultan's  interference  would  ultimately  have 
been  ruinous  to  Egypt  is  indisputable ; 
but  it  would  have  been  less  immediately 
ruinous  than  the  permitted  destruction  of 
Alexandria,  for  which  no  censure  can  be 
too  severe. 

The  pricking  of  the  Arabi  wind-bag 
proved  no  very  hazardous  affair.  A  good 
deal  more  has  been  made  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
than  can  honestly  be  said  to  have  been 
merited  by  that  somewhat  sloppy  triumph. 

The  Egyptian  soldier  to-day  —  and  espe- 
cially his  black  brother  from  the  Soudan  — 
has  developed,  under  the  careful  training 
of  his  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  English 
officers,  into  as  good  fighting  material. 
Thomas  Atkins  excepted,  as  I  for  one 
would  wish  to  march  with.  But  in  those 
days  he  was  a  very  different  animal. 

"  What  can  you  expect,"  said  Lord 
Palmerston,  speaking  of  the  Turks,  "of 
a  people  who  wear  no  heels  to  their 
boots?"  The  Egyptian  officer  under 
Arabi  wore  not  only  no  heels  to  his  boots. 
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but  for  choice  no  boots  to  his  feet,  and 
passed  all  the  time  he  could  spare  —  and 
it  was  considerable  —  from  slouching 
through  parade,  in  a  wadded  cotton  gown, 
with  those  white-stockinged  appendages 
curled  beneath  him  on  a  divan. 

And  as  the  Egyptian  officer,  so  the  pri- 
vate. Moreover,  the  soldier  had  an  un- 
written code  by  which  to  regulate  his 
demeanor.  On  his  periodical  visits  to  his 
village,  he  commonly  thrashed  his  way 
into  popular  favor.  And  his  brother  fel- 
laheen, who  had  thought  rather  meanly  of 
him  for  being  caught  and  made  a  soldier, 
recognized  at  once  his  claims  on  their  re- 
spect. "  He  beSvS  us,"  they  would  say, 
"therefore  he  is  our  superior;  turn  we 
the  other  cheek."  In  the  same  way,  when 
any  one,  in  uniform  or  not,  beat  the  sol- 
dier, he  in  turn  said,  "Evidently  this  is 
my  superior,"  and  bowed  himself  to  the 
smiter.  Above  all,  he  did  not  want  to 
fight.  He  did  not  mind  being  hurt.  He 
hardly  resented  being  killed  —  some  one 
has  always  to  be  killed,  and  '■'Allah  y 
arrif^  (God  knows  best);  but  fight  he 
would  not.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
Khedive  Ismail  sent  a  large  force  to  aid 
his  suzerain  in  the  field,  Upon  the  sultan's 
appeal.  The  Egyptian  camp  at  Shumla 
was  a  picture  of  affluent  comfort  beside 
the  ragged,  haggard,  hungry  Turkish 
brigades.  Bright  new  uniforms,  splendid 
equipment,  well-found  tents,  men  full  of 
health  and  fatness.  And  there  it  ended. 
Every  morning  outside  the  hospital  quar- 
ters, where  the  English  doctors  slaved 
without  cess  in  the  shambles  of  Turkish 
wounded,  there  paraded  a  long  string  of 
Egyptian  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  lost 
the  two  first  fingers  of  his  trigger  hand. 
He  was  a  stoic  after  a  manner,  was  the 
fellah  Asker.  A  little  suffering  maybe 
was  necessary,  but  it  was  quickly  over. 
Two  fingers  on  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  great  toe  on  the  trigger,  and  the  trick 
was  done,  and  then  adieu  the  bleak  Balkan 
slopes,  and  hey  for  sunny  Egypt  once 
more.  But,  at  all  costs,  no  violence.  No 
rude  contact  with  a  rakki-maddened  Mus- 
cov,  shrewdly  armed. 

How  great  has  been  the  change,  how 
admirably  the  Egyptian  soldier  has  devel- 
oped, has  been  amply  shown  by  his  conduct 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  most  notably  at 
Tokar  last  spring ;  and  no  praise  could  be 
too  high  for  the  officers  who  have  brought 
him  to  this  state  of  perfection.  But  as  to 
the  Egyptian  soldier  of  the  old  rdgijne; 
whoso  saw  him  in  Turkey  in  1877,  and 
finally  at  the  massacre  of  Valentine  Baker's 
ill-fated   expedition    in    February,    1884, 


which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  British 
military  action  in  the  Soudan  (and  the  two 
of  whose  regiments,  ^hat  were  the  first  to 
break,  had  been  opposed  to  England  at 
Tel-el-Kebir),  may  be  pardoned  for  cheap- 
ening somewhat  in  his  mind  that  much- 
lauded  victory  of  British  arms  on  the 
Sweet- Water  Canal.  This,  however,  mat- 
ters but  little,  since  as  a  defeat  it  was 
conclusive,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
rebellion.  The  laconic  telegram  sent  by 
Yacoub  Pasha  Sami,  who  was  the  under 
secretary  of  war  in  the  insurgent  camp,  to 
Abd-el-Al,  who  was  still  stoutly  holding 
out  (against  nothing)  with  his  black  troops 
in  Damietta,  describes  the  situation  with 
delicious  naiveti.  "At  half  past  ten  in 
the  morning,  Turkish  time"  —  runs  the 
message  —  "the  enemy  attacked  the  line 
of  intrenchments,  and  firing  commenced 
on  both  sides.  We  caused  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  to  perish  beside  the  line 
of  intrenchments  "  (the  whole  British  loss 
killed  was  but  nine  officers  and  forty-eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men).  "  I 
found  a  train  about  to  leave  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  got  in  with  a  few  wounded.  I  know 
nothing  after  that  except  that  on  leaving 
Tel-el-Kebir  I  saw  that  a  train  had  been 
smashed.  Please  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions." This  gentleman's  condition  of 
mind  was  very  much  that  of  all  the  chief 
officers  of  his  army.  They  all  —  and 
Arabi  first  among  them — took  train,  or 
engines,  or  horses,  mules,  or  camels,  and 
got  away  as  fast  as  might  be,  and  knew 
nothing  after  that,  and  begged  somebody 
—  it  did  not  matter  whom  —  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions.  Never  did  gas 
from  a  torn  balloon  disperse  more  thor- 
oughly than  did  Arabi's  great  followingon 
the  13th  September,  1882. 

Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  enter 
Cairo  on  the  heels  of  General  Sir  Drury 
Lowe  will  not  readily  forget  the  impression 
produced  upon  them  by  the  seething 
hordes  of  wondering,  panic-stricken  na- 
tives who  thronged  the  streets  of  that 
astonished  city.  They  it  was,  be  it  re- 
membered, who  until  the  last  moment  had 
believed  implicitly  the  boastful,  vaporing 
reports  daily  published  by  Arabi  of  his 
triumphs  over  his  English  foes  ;  they  it 
was  who,  with  the  extravagant  credulity  of 
ignorant  fanaticism,  had  regarded  as  rep- 
resentations of  facts  those  marvellous,  ill- 
drawn,  color-blotched  posters  issued  in 
profusion  by  the  rebel  commander,  depict- 
ing the  annihilation  of  the  British  fleet 
in  Alexandria  waters  ;  they  it  was  who, 
taught  that  the  captured  midshipman  Du- 
chair,  who  had  wandered  into  the  lines  at 
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Kaffr  Dowar,  was  the  only  son  of  the 
British  admiral,  saved  alone  from  drown- 
ing with  all  in  his  father's  ships,  had  with 
contemptuous  mirth  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  and  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  the  citadel  where  the  young  man 
lay  captive,  a  mangy  cur,  whose  appella- 
tion in  Arabic  permitted  the  suggestion 
that  the  son  of  Seymour*  was  an  unclean 
creature.  And  now  that  they  found  En- 
glish cavalry  in  their  midst  and  Indian 
troops  camped  beneath  their  walls,  now 
that  their  false  leaders  were  either  already 
in  prison  or  being  daily  brought  back  in 
ignominy  to  jail,  they  knew  not,  poor, 
bewildered  folk,  what  to  think  and  what 
to  believe,  and  in  their  plight  could  do 
nought  but  pace  the  streets  open-mouthed 
for  days  and  nights  together,  gazing  in 
utter  amazement  at  those  strange  animals, 
the  Highlanders,  and  those  even  more 
fearsome  objects,  the  Indian  cavalry  men. 
That  it  was  some  time  before  either  na- 
tives or  foreigners  settled  down  will  not 
be  hard  of  belief.  *'  You  must  be  very 
glad,"  I  said  pleasantly  to  a  young  officer 
of  Highlanders,  "to  find  yourself  in  Cairo 
after  the  discomforts  of  the  desert."  The 
remark  was  innocent  enough,  but  it  was 
resented.  "My  experience,"  said  he 
shortly,  "of  the  blessings  of  civilization 
hitherto  has  been  that  I  have  slept  in  a 
gutter  with  my  mosquito  curtain  hitched 
to  a  lamp-post."  In  a  few  days,  however, 
the  town  resumed  its  ordinary  complexion. 
The  khedive  returned  to  Abdin  Palace,  on 
whose  threshold  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
bullocks  proclaimed  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  of  progress.  The  three  days' 
illuminations  flickered  and  died  out,  and 
the  reinstalled  ruler  commenced  conscien- 
tiously and  loyally  his  rdle  of  constitu- 
tional sovereign.  The  farce  known  as  the 
Arabi  trial  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  worthy 
beginning  of  a  new  career;  but  for  this 
Tewfik  must  not  be  blamed.  So  compli- 
cated a  network  of  intrigue,  involving 
Turkey,  France,  many  of  the  highest  men 
in  Egypt,  the  royal  princes,  even  the 
suzerain  himself  would  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  full  investigation,  that  it  was  in 
every  way  better  to  let  the  unsavory  mat- 
ter fall  to  the  ground,  even  at  the  cost  of 
practical  immunity  to  some  of  those  most 
criminally  concerned. 

It  might  well  be  thought  that  a  period 
of  respite  would  have  been  allowed  to  this 
distressful  country  in  which  to  recover 
somewhat  from  the  blows  already  massed 
upon  it.     It  was  not  to  be.     Scarcely  had 

*  £bn  Semour,  son  of  a  female  dog. 


the  Arabi  revolt  been  suppressed  than 
trouble  arose  in  another  quarter,  which, 
thanks  to  the  conditions  that  circum- 
scribed it,  —  the  enormous  distances  to 
be  traversed  before  the  heart  of  the  evil 
could  be  attacked,  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  effect-ive  military 
movements,  and  the  absurd  mismanage- 
ment also  of  the  principal  military  opera- 
tions that  were  undertaken,  —  is  likely, 
even  after  ten  years'  unremitting  strife,  to 
prove  a  thorn  something  more  than  vexa- 
tious in  Egypt's  side  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come. 

It  was  in  October,  1882,  that  Abdul 
Kader,  governor-general  of  the  Soudan, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  very 
little  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Arabi 
plot,  telegraphed  to  Cairo  announcing  that 
the  troops  he  had  sent  against  the  Mahdi 
(for  the  Mahdi  was  already  a  power)  had 
been  cut  off,  and  demanding  reinforce- 
ments of  ten  thousand  men.  They  were 
sent  to  him,  wit.h  what  result  we  know. 
Poor  Hicks  Pasha  and  his  English  staff 
were  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  victims 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  those  great  false 
prophets,  the  tide  of  whose  power  ebbed 
and  flowed  between  El  Obeid  and  Down- 
ing Street.  And  while  General  Hicks 
was  toiling  through  the  desert  sands 
towards  his  grave  at  El  Rahat  (the  place 
of  repose),  than  which  no  spot  could  have 
been  more  admirably  named  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  nine  thousand  men,  a  yet 
more  insidious  enemy  than  the  Jehadieh 
attacked  lower  Egypt  in  her  midst.  This 
terrible  foe  —  the  cholera  —  made  its  head- 
quarters at  Damietta,  than  which  a  more 
ruinous,  unsavory,  and  picturesque  hot- 
house of  foul  germs  never  desecrated  the 
mouth  of  a  noble  river.  Once  a  prosper- 
ous and  thriving  town,  Damietta  was  un- 
done by  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  consequent  mushroom- 
growth  of  Port  Said  on  piles  out  of  the 
mud.  Nor  was  nature  any  kinder  than 
man  to  the  historic  town.  To  complete 
its  ruin  and  discomfiture,  a  sand  bar  silted 
across  the  river  mouth,  with  the  result  that 
only  small  sailing  craft  can  now  approach 
the  little  bay.  As  a  consequence  the  pop- 
ulation, once  numbering  near  a  hundred 
thousand,  drifted  sadly  away  or  died  of 
sheer  weariness,  and  none  came  to  replace 
them.  Then  the  long  sojourn  of  Abd- 
el-Al  and  his  black  troops,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  plague  among  the  cattle  of 
the  delta — the  imposition  of  a  horn  tax 
on  the  burial  of  beasts  had  inspired  the 
frugal-minded  peasantry  to  push  their  car- 
I  cases  gently  into  the  canals  or  river  flowing 
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by  their  doors,  when  the  kindly  current 
floated  the  carrion  into  Damietta's  keel- 
forsaken  harbor  —  and  coupled  with  an 
exceptionally  sultry  summer,  produced  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result.  The  dis- 
ease incubated  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions  that  could  have  been  provided, 
ravaged  poor  stricken  Damietta,  ran  flame- 
like up  the  Nile,  and  along  the  water-ways, 
to  Mansourah,  to  Beneh,  to  Tantah,  and 
Zagazig,  and  finally  settled  with  a  firm 
hold  on  the  river-side  quarters  of  the  capi- 
tal itself,  where  gradually  it  spent  its  force 
and  was  stamped  out.  This,  however, 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  though  ably  per- 
formed under  Salem  Pasha  (the  same 
whose  treatment  of  the  late  khedive  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  remark  in  the 
European  press)  and  the  twelve  English 
medical  men  who  volunteered  from  Lon- 
don to  aid  him,  it  was  not  completed  with- 
out affording  to  Tewfik  an  opportunity  to 
give  another  proof  of  the  passive  courage 
and  devotion  with  which  his  honest  soul 
was  filled. 

The  court  was  at  Alexandria  —  as  is 
usual  at  the  season  —  when  the  scourge 
reached  the  hovels  of  Boulak.  There  was 
great  clamor  for  strict  isolation,  for  rigid 
cordons,  for  stern  measures  of  repression 
on  pain  of  death,  of  all  inhabitants  of  the 
pestilence  stricken  districts.  Tewfik,  as 
in  duty  bound,  sanctioned  and  ratified  all 
the  regulations  that  could  aid  to  confine 
the  disease  within  given  limits,  and  then 
announced  his  intention  of  putting  his  own 
head  into  the  lion's  mouth  by  returning  to 
Cairo.  Protestations,  appeals,  were  vain. 
He  would  go  where  his  people  suffered. 
And  go  he  did  —  accompanied,  as  indeed 
he  was  in  all  his  trouble,  by  the  khediviah, 
his  wife  —  as  stanch  and  devoted  a  little 
lady  as  ever  worthy  gentleman  deserved. 
And  arrived  at  Cairo,  he  drove  around  the 
hospitals,  visiting  the  sufferers,  examining 
into  and  ministering  to  their  comforts,  and 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
bereaved  from  his  private  purse  —  a  purse 
at  no  time  too  well  filled. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article  —  which  is 
already  long  —  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Soudan  rebellion  from  its  inception  down 
to  the  present  time.  Still  less  would  it  be 
possible  to  discuss,  or  to  criticise,  the 
lamentable  blunders,  the  childlike  errors 
of  judgment,  the  bland  ignorance  of  causes 
and  results,  the  disregard  of  every-day 
experience,  the  vacillations,  the  hesitan- 
cies, the  outputtings  and  withdrawals 
which  have  gone  to  give  to  the  movement 
the  momentous  gravity  it  has   acquired. 
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Somewhere  the  blame  should  rest,  and 
rest  heavily.  For  all  that  has  happened 
in  the  Soudan  provinces  —  from  the  death 
of  Hicks  to  the  fall  of  Khartoum  —  En- 
gland is  primarily  responsible.  It  was  in 
January,  1884,  that  Gordon  went  to  Khar- 
toum. In  the  following  February  and 
March  Generals  Graham  and  Stewart  in- 
flicted crushing  defeat  on  the  forces  of 
Osman  Digna  at  Tokar  and  Tamai.  Ber- 
ber was  then  still  loyal ;  and  after  those 
signal  victories  had  a  force  —  even  a  small 
force —  been  sent,  as  Sir  Herbert  Stewart 
so  eagerly  desired,  along  the  Berber  road 
to  the  town  that  was  at  once  the  key  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  desert  routes,  there  had 
needed  no  Nile  expedition  with  its  voy- 
ageurs  and  its  Sidi  boys  and  whale-boats, 
its  nigger  minstrels  and  its  gampots  and 
its  failure;  there  had  been  no  fall  of 
Khartoum,  no  martyrdom  of  Gordon,  no 
withdrawal  from  and  abandonment  on  be- 
half of  the  khedive  of  the  immense  terri- 
tory conquered  by  his  forefathers,  and  now 
allowed  to  lapse  into  such  hideous  an- 
archy as  has  convulsed  no  other  corner  of 
the  globe. 

For  now  ten  years  Egypt  has  at  no  time 
been  free  from  war  upon  her  borders.  It 
was  ever  recorded  against  the  Soudan  that 
it  cost  more  money  than  the  province  pro- 
duced to  maintain  Egyptian  power  there. 
How  are  the  tables  now  turned,  when  it 
costs  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  keep  the 
Soudanese  out  of  Egypt !  And  when  will 
be  the  end?  There  has  been  no  element 
of  finality  in  anything  done  hitherto,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  passing  events  in  that 
great  terror-ridden  land.  This  much  we 
do  know,  however  —  recent  events  have 
taught  it  —  that  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the 
Jehadieh  and  their  leaders  is  their  knowl- 
edge of  our  acts  and  declared  intentions 
in  Egypt.  The  Khalifa  is  regularly  sup- 
plied by  his  agents  with  the  translations 
of  all  newspaper  matter  published  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  If  we  were  as. 
well  informed  as  to  events  and  projects  at 
Omdurrman,  there  would  unquestionably 
be  no  further  talk  of  England's  withdrawal 
from  the  Nile  delta. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  England's 
errors  in  the  Soudan  operations,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  able  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  proper  in  the  past  ten 
years  by  the  khedive's  ministers,  aided  by 
the  agents  of  this  country  and  by  English 
officials  lent  to  the  viceregal  government. 
Egypt  is  to-day  in  a  condition  of  peaceful, 
law-abiding  prosperity  such  as  ten  years 
ago  the  most  sanguine  of  her  well-wishers 
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could  not  have  anticipated  for  her.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  done  before  it 
would  be,  not  merely  wise  or  prudent,  but 
even  possible,  to  leave  her  to  herself. 
Much  more  before  —  when  at  length  so 
abandoned  -^she  will  be  able  to  take  her 
place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  Despite  twelve  years  of  English 
guidance  of  the  helm  of  State  —  to  with- 
draw which  guidance  to-day  would  at  once 
force  the  burdened  vessel  back  upon  the 
reefs  of  anarchy  and  intrigue  from  which 
we  rescued  it  —  there  linger  yet  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Egypt  strange  pre- 
possessions for  relics  of  barbarism,  for 
practices  the  very  mention  of  which  would 
sicken  the  European  reader,  for  cruel 
retributive  legislation,  for  repellent  cus- 
toms and  horrible  punishments, —  long 
indulged  unchecked,  only  slowly  to  be 
stamped  out,  and  altogether  unsuspected 
by  the  ignorant  persons  who  cackle  glib 
platitudes  about  "Egypt  for  the  Egyp- 
tians," From  a  simple  example  —  the 
first  to  my  hand  —  a  clue  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  restraining  influence  of  English 
supervision  over  native  administration  is 
still  necessary  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  Lord 
Salisbury  in  June,  1890,  if  read  together 
with  some  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
measure  to  which  it  refers  :  — 

A  short  time  ago  the  Egyptian  Government 
submitted  to  the  Council  the  draft  of  a  law, 
having  for  its  object  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pression of  brigandage,  the  name  usually 
applied  here  to  attacks  made  by  organized 
bodies  of  armed  men  on  houses  and  villages. 
It  was  proposed  that  when  attacks  of  this 
nature  resulted  in  murder,  capital  punishment 
might  be  inflicted,  not  only,  as  at  present,  on 
the  person  or  persons  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  committed  the  act  which  was  the  cause 
of  death,  but  also  on  those  who  had  organized 
or  who  commanded  the  band  of  robbers. 

This  proposal  was  quite  reasonable.  More- 
over, as  the  right  of  appeal  exists,  and  as 
several  European  judges  sit  on  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  a  solid  guarantee  was  afiEorded  against 
injustice  or  undue  severity. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  its  proposal  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  Sheriat 
or  sacred  law  of  Islam,  the  Government,  in 
conformity,  I  believe,  with  its  usual  practice, 
consulted  the  Sheikh-el-Abbassi  before  sub- 
mitting the  draft  to  the  Legislative  CouncO. 
I  should  explain  that  the  Sheikh-el-Abbassi 
occupies  the  position  of  Grand  Mufti.  He  is 
the  recognized  official  expositor  of  Moham- 
medan law.  He  it  is  who  issues  fetwa  (legal 
opinions). 

The  Sheikh  prepared  a  counter-project, 
which    he    communicated    to    the    Egyptian 


Government.  This  counter-project  not  being 
accepted,  the  Sheikh  submitted  it  to  the 
Legislative  Council  when  the  discussion  of 
the  Government  measure  took  place. 

I.need  not  attempt  to  summarize  the  Sheikh's 
proposal.  It  is  obviously  based  on  principles 
which  would  not  now  be  applied  in  any  civ- 
ilized State.  Nevertheless,  as  your  lordship 
will  observe,  a  majority  of  the  Council  voted 
in  favor  of  it. 

Under  the  organic  law  of  Egypt  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  obliged  to  accept  the  views  of 
the  Council.  There  is,  therefore,  of  course 
no  prospect  whatever  of  the  proposal  made  bv 
the  Sheikh-el-Abbassi  being  adopted.  The  in- 
cident is  only  important  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  views  on  the  admmistration  of  justice  held 
by  certain  sections  of  the  community  in  Egypt. 
It  also  affords  some  indication  of  what  might 
occur  were  free  institutions  too  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  this  country.     I  have,  etc. , 

E.  Baring. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  punish- 
ments advocated  in  the  proposal,  in  favor 
of  which  a  large  majority  of  the  Council 
voted.  It  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
imam  (chief  of  the  state)  to  pronounce 
against  the  brigands  convicted  of  assas- 
sination and  robbery  any  one  of  the  six 
following  penalties :  — 

1.  Amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  foot,  followed  by  capital  punishment. 

2.  Amputation  as  above,  and  crucifixion, 

3.  Amputation  as  above,  capital  punish- 
ment, and  crucifixion. 

4.  Capital  punishment  and  crucifixion. 

5.  Capital  punishment  alone. 

6.  Crucifixion  alone. 

Crucifixion  consists  in  binding  the  con- 
demned alive  upon  a  scaffolding,  killing  him 
by  piercing  him  in  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
leaving  the  corpse  exposed  for  three  days. 

Upon  a  gibbet  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground  are  attached  two  cross-bars,  one  a 
certain  distance  above  the  other.  The  con- 
demned is  bound  upon  this  structure  with 
arms  and  legs  outstretched  to  the  utmost.  In 
this  position  he  shall  be  pierced  in  the  left 
breast  with  a  spear,  which  must  be  turned  in 
the  wound  until  death  shall  ensue. 

This  is  what  would  be  implied  by  "  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians." 

Surely  not  much  more  need  be  said. 

•  ••••••• 

In  appearance  Tewfik  Pasha,  while 
bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  his 
father,  in  so  far  as  a  rather  good-looking 
dark  man  can  resemble  a  strikingly  ugly 
red  one,  yet  wore  many  strong  traces  of 
the  fellah  side  of  his  parentage.  At  first 
sight  he  doubtless  struck  his  visitor  as 
being  a  somewhat  heavy,  stolid,  almost 
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clumsy  brained  Ottoman,  who,  despite  a 
graceful  dignity,  inseparable  from  his 
origin  and  training,  possessed  little  more 
intellectual  expression  than  does  the 
"  Turk's  head "  known  in  this  country. 
But  when  his  interest  was  awakened  in 
his  visitor's  conversation,  and  in  this  he 
was  neither  backward  nor  hard  to  please, 
his  face  was  at  once  lit  up  with  that  pleas- 
ant, winning  smile  which  has  a  peculiar 
charm  in  grave  Turkish  faces.  Perhaps 
the  most  lasting  impression  he  conveyed 
to  those  who  knew  him  was  a  strong  be- 
lief in  his  sincerity,  his  absolute  honesty, 
his  truth  and  single-mindedness.  That 
he  meant  and  believed  everything  he  said 
was  at  once  transparent,  and  this  in  itself 
roused  a  healthful  sympathy  in  him,  which 
grew  with  his  acquaintance.  Diffident 
almost  to  a  fault,  shy  —  nervous  even  — 
to  a  degree  unusual  in  Orientals,  he  had, 
when  at  ease,  a  great  sweetness  of  manner, 
coupled  with  a  certain  facile  dignity  that 
sat  well  on  him,  but  through  which  rippled 
at  times  waves  of  boyish  roguishness  that 
endeared  him  immediately  to  those  by 
whom  he  was  attracted.  A  dry  wit  and  a 
strong  sense  of  humor  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  both  Turks  and  Arabs. 
In  Tewfik,  perhaps,  humor  was  not  the 
strongest  point,  but  he  readily  and  keenly 
appreciated  a  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  situ- 
ation. A  gentleman  who  has  elected  to 
remain  anonymous  has  several  good  stories 
of  him  in  this  connection,  some  of  which 
will  bear  repetition.  When  England  and 
France  were  re-establishing  the  dual  con- 
trol to  which  Tewfik  was  said  to  be 
opposed,  one  of  Tenniel's  cartoons  repre- 
sented him  as  objecting  to  his  "new  pair 
of  boots."  When  it  was  shown  to  the 
khedive  he  looked  at  it  closely  and  then 
said,  "  Ah,  but  this  is  a  pair.  Your  Mr. 
Punch  should  have  drawn  two  odd  boots 

—  one  of  English  make,  one  of  French 
make."  Although  obliged  to  wear  the  odd 
pair  —  and  very  painful  it  must  have  been 

—  he  preferred  undoubtedly  to  stand  upon 
the  English  sole  and  swing  the  other  foot 
as  loosely  as  might  be.  Indeed  he. never 
attempted  to  conceal  his  strong  English 
prepossessions.  In  his  own  household 
he  had  about  him  English  body-servants, 
coachmen,  and  grooms  ;  his  sons  had  an 
English  tutor,  his  daughter  an  English 
nurse,  and  the  princess  an  English  maid. 
And  he  was  fond  of  speaking  English  — 
which  he  did  but  imperfectly  —  whenever 
occasion  offered.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  his  want  of  perfection,  and  was  always 
immensely  pleased  when  his  sons  Abbas 
and  Mehemet  Ali  —  who  as  children  spoke 


the  language  as  their  own  —  corrected 
him  and  said,  "That's  not  right,  father. 
You  can't  speak  English  at  all." 

The  khedive,  oddly  enough  for  an  Ori- 
ental, did  not  smoke,  with  the  result  that 
the  palace  cigarettes  —  invariably  handed 
round  with  coffee  —  were  notoriously  the 
worst  in  Cairo,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
absolute  strangers  it  was  ludicrous  to  see 
how  tobacco  was  avoided  in  his  presence. 
He  always  carried  a  cigarette-case,  how- 
ever, and  delighted  in  offering  it  and  little 
presents  of  money  to  the  English  sentries 
placed  on  guard  round  his  palace  when 
tirst  Cairo  was  occupied  by  British  troops. 
He  loved  to  tell  stories  of  his  experiences 
with  these  guards. 

An  early  riser,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
either  beginning  his  reading  of  official  re- 
ports or  walking  in  his  garden  in  the  cool 
sunrise  hour.  One. morning,  returning  to 
the  palace  from  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of 
Ghizireh,  he  was  stopped  by  a  sentry. 

"  Yer  can't  go  in  'ere,  yer  know,"  said 
the  man  of  war,  with  the  Briton's  amiable 
contempt  for  the  fat  little  "furiner." 

"  But  I  belong  to  the  palace,"  faltered 
the  khedive,  delighted. 

"  Oh,  do  yer  ,?     Got  a  good  place  ?  " 

"Very  good,"  said  Tewfik  diffidently. 

"  Ah,  yer  look  like  it.  Bustin'  times,  I 
suppose.  Nothing  to  do  and  plenty  to 
eat.  I  wouldn't  mind  serving  your  mas- 
ter. Would  he  stand  six  shilling  a  day  ? 
What  sort  of  feller  is  he  ?  " 

And  then,  alas  !  the  sergeant  coming 
round  recognized  and  saluted  the  khedive, 
to  the  vast  discomfort  of  Thomas  Atkins 
and  to  the  chagrin  of  his  Highness,  who 
would  fain  have  heard  more  about  him- 
self, and  who  probably  had  never  received 
a  more  sincere  offer  of  service. 

There  is  only  one  phrase  that  can  ade- 
quately sum  up  the  late  khedive's  char- 
acter. He  was  a  thoroughly  honorable 
gentleman.  Above  all  things,  he  was 
loyal  —  loyal  to  the  backbone.  In  spite 
of  every  temptation  and  provocation,  he 
refused  to  intrigue  against  his  father. 
Equally  loyal  when  he  had  accepted,  much 
against  his  will,  the  detestable  dual  con- 
trol which  he  predicted  would  fail,  as  in- 
deed it  did,  he  supported  it  loyally  through 
recurrent  blunders.  When,  long  before 
any  one  else,  he  foresaw  the  ultimate  sig- 
nificance of  the  Arabi  movement,  he  loyally 
accepted  and  loyally  maintained  the  rdle 
of  constitutional  sovereign  which  was 
given  him.  Loyal  to  England  and  to 
France  —  until  France  abandoned  him  — 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Porte.  Still 
loyal,  he  accepted  Lord  Dufferin's  consti- 
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tution,  knowing  full  well  that  it  could  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country; 
and,  finally,  when  after  a  series  of  extrav- 
agant blunders,  such  as  must  have  made 
his  blood  boil,  England,  having  first  lost 
him  Khartoum  and  then  handed  over  the 
rich  Dongola  province  to  the  enemy, 
finally  called  upon  him  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  extensive  territory  won  for 
Egypt  by  his  great-uncle  and  his  father, 
he,  trusting  loyally  to  England's  wisdom, 
accepted  the  sacrifice  and  made  no  com- 
plaint. 

He  was  not,  maybe,  a  strong  ruler.  But 
what  place  has  there  been  for  a  strong 
ruler  in  Egypt  in  the  past  twelve  years  ? 
What  might  not  an  ambitious  or  treacher- 
ous prince —  an  Abbas,  a  Said,  or  an  Is- 
mail—  have  done  to  set  Europe,  ay,  and 
Turke}',  in  a  fume?  His  loyalty,  his  pa- 
tience, his  scrupulous  honesty,  his  kindly 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  his  shrewd 
common  sense  have  undoubtedly  stood 
England  as  well  as  Egypt  in  goodly  stead. 

And  with  that  let  us  leave  him  to  his 
rest. 

Francis  Scudamore. 
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The  sun  of  a  bright  February  afternoon, 
already  making  its  power  felt  on  our  fa- 
vored southern  coast,  lit  up  a  motley  and 
excited  crowd  in  the  white  market-place 
of  a  little  fishing-town  whose  general  ap- 
pearance has  not  much  changed  since  the 
day  we  speak  of,  now  nearly  four  centuries 
ago.  Room  was  made  for  the,  town  ship 
and  for  the  port  by  the  southward  opening 
of  a  rich  and  warm  valley  fed  with  the  be- 
nignant sun  and  moisture  that  England 
knows  not  east  of  the  Exe.  All  ways  in 
the  village  finally  led  to  the  market-place, 
and  out  of  the  market-place  one  came 
down  to  the  foreshore  by  a  fairly  well- 
kept  road.  On  the  north  side  a  lane 
wound  upwards  through  the  valley  over- 
looked from  a  slight  eminence  by  the 
Manor  House,  which  commanded  a  view 
far  to  east  and  west  over  the  changing 
tints  of  the  Channel  sea.  At  this  time, 
however,  there  was  evidently  trouble  of 
some  kind  stirring,  and  yet  no  sign  from 
the  manor.     In  truth,  Sir  Guy  Trevanion 


had  been  away  for  some  years,  and  no  one 
knew  exactly  when  to  look  for  his  return. 
The  family  had  kept  themselves  clear  of 
treasons  and  forfeitures  through  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  but  were  suspected  of  York- 
ist leanings;  and  shortly  after  Henry  the 
Seventh's  power  was  established.  Sir  Guy 
had  received  a  friendly  hint  from  a  high 
quarter  that  he  would  not  do  amiss  to 
spend  some  time  in  honorable  foreign 
adventures.  Accordingly  he  had  betaken 
himself  with  a  picked  band  of  men-at- 
arms,  like  other  good  knights  of  many 
nations,  to  the  service  of  those  Catholic 
and  politic  princes,  Isabella  of  Castile 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  His  wife  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  was  understood  that  Sir  Guy  was  doing 
right  good. service  against  the  Moors,  and 
had  been  specially  honored  by  Queen  Isa- 
bella. It  was  also  told  that  he  had  gotten 
for  a  sworn  brother-in-arms  a  certain 
knight  of  Malta,  known  as  Sir  Luke,  an 
Italian  gentleman  whose  deeds  against 
the  infidels,  aided  by  family  connections 
with  a  prince  of  the  Church,  had  earned 
him  the  right  to  think  and  say  many  things 
which  might  have  exposed  the  soul  of  an 
ordinary  citizen  to  the  paternal  care  of  the 
nearest  spiritual  court,  and  his  body  and 
goods  to  the  temporal  consequences  of 
excommunication  and  penance,  or  severer 
forms  of  proceeding. 

Now  Port  Enoch,  being  in  an  English 
diocese,  was  also  not  unblest  with  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon, 
and  all  things  a  court  Christian  ought  to 
have  about  it.  In  those  days  there  was 
a  new  archdeacon,  a  business-like  clerk 
whose  approved  orthodoxy  was  well 
matched  with  a  keen  appetite  for  fees. 
As  the  Trevanions  were  understood  to 
have  no  love  for  officials  and  summoners, 
and  there  was  not  much  money  in  the  vil- 
lage. Port  Enoch  had  mostly  been  let 
alone  by  the  archdeacon's  predecessors. 
But  the  absence  of  the  lord  with  the  best 
of  his  men  seemed  now  to  offer  a  fair 
opening;  and  a  subject  was  not  wanting. 
An  old  retainer  of  the  manor,  by  name 
Jenifer  Datcher,  had  long  been  noted  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  as  being  suspected 
of  heresy,  or  sorcery,.or  both.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  offence  was  neither  worse 
nor  better  than  that  for  many  years  she 
had  been  the  wise  woman  of  the  village, 
and  her  cures  had  been  more  numerous 
and  successful  than  any  common  lay  per- 
son's ought  to  be.  She  once  even  brought 
round  a  girl  reputed  to  be  possessed,  on 
whom  the  regular  process  of  exorcism  had 
failed  ;  which  manifestly  was  an  enormous 
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and  censurable  presumption.  Most  chiefly, 
however,  the  archdeacon  reflected  that,  by 
setting  the  process  of  his  court  in  motion 
against  her  while  the  powers  of  resistance 
were  still  weak,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  something  out  of  it  in  the  way  of 
fees,  fines,  or  still  better,  a  moderate 
amount  of  ostensible  fees,  and  a  more 
substantial  bribe  from  the  Manor  House 
for  settling  the  affair  on  easy  terms. 
Therefore  it  was  that  on  this  February 
afternoon  Port  Enoch  was  invaded  by  a 
sompnour  (if  one  may  preserve  the  Chau- 
cerian form),  together  with  the  secular 
arm  in  the  shape  of  a  sheriff's  officer  and 
a  somewhat  ragged  fraction  of  the  power 
of  the  county.  Having  entered  the  village 
by  a  coast  road,  they  found  themselves 
confronted  in  the  market-place  by  the 
available  men  of  Port  Enoch  ;  men  of  a 
sturdy  breed,  who,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  not  disposed  to  yield  to 
archdeacon  or  sheriff  without  dispute. 
They  had  no  one  leader  and  no  plan  of 
action,  but  their  words  were  of  the  kind 
that  show  a  readiness  to  pass  into  deeds 
if  a  leader  is  found. 

"  Attach  our  Jenifer  to  archdaken's 
court,  will  'ee  ?  'Hath  a-done  us  more 
good  here  to  Port  Enoch,  vather  and  zon, 
these  vorty  year,  than  ever  yiiii  did  with 
your  trashy  trade." 

'*  Signijicavit,  zaid  'ee !  'tis  more  like 
to  signify  broken  mazzards  to  some  of  'ee, 
true  as  yiiii'm  there." 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  quotable 
remarks  of  the  men  of  Port  Enoch.  Mean- 
while the  sompnour,  a  fat  little  man  with 
a  foxy  head,  was  waxing  impatient  and 
urging  the  officer  to  risk  an  assault,  when 
a  diversion  was  caused  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Lady  Trevanion.  She  was 
followed  by  a  dozen  of  stout  men  and  lads 
from  the  manor,  who  quietly  reinforced 
the  groups  of  fishermen.  The  lady  went 
from  one  to  another  with  words  of  encour- 
agement. 

"  What !  shall  these  shavelings  have 
away  our  people  before  our  face?  Must 
I  take  down  the  old  sword  that  Sir  Hugh 
bore  at  Lewes,  and  lead  you  myself.'* 
Billy  Beer,  they  call  you  a  boy,  but  you 
have  the  stuff  of  three  such  men  as  those. 
Peter  Cottle,  they  say  you  be  an  old  an- 
cient man,  but  you  are  full  young  enough 

to  beat  a  sompnour's  pate  ;  and  hark " 

Here  Lady  Trevanion  whispered  some- 
thing to  Peter  Cottle  which  caused  his 
eyes  to  open  enormously,  and  a  flash  of 
joyful  intelligence,  promptly  subdued  with 
some  effort,  to  pass  over  his  face.     She 
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continued  aloud  :  "  You^  Peter,  take  the 
command.  Dick  Pengelly,  you  aid  him. 
Do  your  best,  friends  all,  as  if  Sir  Guy 
were  here,  and  when  he  comes  back  let 
him  know  how  you  deal  with  apparitors 
and  such  cattle  that  come  prying  and 
sneaking  in  Port  Enoch." 

Notwithstanding  these  brave  words  the 
forces  of   the  law  spiritual  and  temporal 
were  obviously  more  than  a  match  for  the 
defenders.     But   the  spiritual   officer  did 
not  want  a  scandal,  and  also  had  no  per- 
sonal love  of  strife  at  any  time;  and  the 
temporal  officer   had   no  great   mind   for 
fighting    in  that  cause.     Accordingly  the 
sompnour    began   to   parley.      Lady  Tre- 
vanion   disappeared    with    two   or    three 
followers,   leaving   Peter   Cottle   as  chief 
spokesman.     It  is  needless  to  relate  the 
negotiations,  which  were  carried  on  in  a 
diffuse  and  rich  dialect.     After  about  an 
hour's    talk     the    representative    of    the 
Church    declared    that   his    patience    was 
exhausted,  and  gave  the  order  to  advance. 
If  he  had  kept  a  lookout  to  the  flanks  he 
might   have    seen    how    certain   of    Lady 
Trevanion's  men  stole  down  the  sides  of 
the  market-place  and  posted  themselves  at 
the  openings  of  the  lanes.     And  if  he  had 
listened,   he    might   possibly  have   heard 
something  from  the  higher  ground.     But 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  out  of 
the  common.     To  the  surprise  and  relief, 
for    somewhat  different   reasons,   of    the 
sompnour    and   the   sheriff's   officer,  the 
men  of  Port  Enoch,  seemingly  for  want  of 
any  coherent  order,  fell   back   almost  at 
once  ;  and  already  the  way  seemed  clear 
to   Jenifer    Datcher's  house,   where   that 
person  was  keeping  up  her  reputation  for 
uncanny  ways  by  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  if  she  were  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned.     But    the   secular    officer's    ear, 
more  exercised  in   such  things  than  the 
sompnour's,  now  caught  above  the  general 
murmur   and  clamor  a   new  sound  of  ill 
omen.     It  could  be  nothing  else;  it  was 
the  ringing  beat  of  hoofs  on  the  cobble- 
stones, mixed  with  the  clink  of  iron.     And 
before  one  could  ask  what  more  it  meant, 
the  retiring   crowd   suddenly  parted  at  a 
sign  from  old  Peter  Cottle,  the  only  per- 
son   who  did  not  look   surprised,  and  a 
swaying,  flashing   mass  rushed   out  from 
the   northern    lane    into   the   sun,    whose 
rays,  now  nearly  level,  turned  the  follow- 
ing dust-cloud  into  a  fiery  mist,  and  the 
weapons  seen   through    it  into   changeful 
lightnings;   and  as   the  thundering   mass 
came  forth  it  took  form,  and  spread  out 
into  a  front  of  half-a-dozen  men  at  arms. 
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whose  spears  all  came  down  to  the  rest 
with  one  click  and  remained  there  with 
terrible  exactness  of  dressing.  In  the 
centre  was  the  well-known  blazon  of  Tre- 
vanion,  and  beside  it  was  a  black  armor  of 
outlandish  fashion  marvellously  wrought. 
But  indeed  there  was  no  time  to  study 
these  niceties,  for  it  seemed  to  every  one 
of  the  archdeacon's  and  the  sheriff's  peo- 
ple that  a  horse  and  man  were  specially 
intent  on  riding  him  down,  and  the  point 
of  a  long  spear  was  coming  straight  into 
bis  own  particular  face  ;  and  besides,  as 
every  one  of  them  thought  in  the  same 
fraction  of  a  second,  it  was  but  a  scurvy 
quarrel  for  an  Englishman  to  peril  his 
head  in.  So  there  was  a  feeble,  scattering 
flight  of  arrows  and  maybe  a  score  of 
stones  thrown,  and  then  the  powers  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  did  what  half-dis- 
ciplined levies  charged  home  by  trained 
cavalry  have  always  done  and  always  will 
do  so  long  as  there  is  fighting  in  the 
world,  —  they  fled  in  confusion,  and,  in 
this  case,  in  the  one  direction  open  to 
them.  Only  the  coast  road  by  which  they 
had  reached  the  village  was  now  cut  off 
by  the  spring  tide.  Nothing  was  left  for 
it  but  surrender,  and  they  had  not  even 
the  satisfaction  of  yielding  themselves  to 
men  of  worship.  It  was  Peter  Cottle  who 
received  their  submission  with  a  serene 
chuckle  and  took  measures  for  their  im- 
mediate safe  keeping,  the  strange  knight 
in  the  black  armor  looking  on  with  silent 
approval. 

A  well-grown  boy,  almost  of  age  to  bear 
arms,  came  riding  sharply  down  with  two 
or  three  of  the  men,  and  called  to  the 
knight :  "  Sir  Luke,  we  have  need  of  you 
up  at  the  manor.  Come  and  see  to 
father." 

"  What,  Sir  Guy  hurt  ?  "  said  the  other. 
"  I  lost  him  in  the  press,  and  thought  he 
had  stayed  to  order  matters  up  there.  It 
is  not  grave  ?  I  knew  not  any  of  us  had 
taken  harm." 

"  I  pray  not,  sir,"  answered  the  boy, 
"but  I  cannot  tell.  You  know  he  was 
riding  with  his  iron  cap  ;  he  would  not  put 
on  a  helm  for  this  gear;  a  stone  caught 
him  on  the  head,  and  they  took  him  up 
senseless.  They  say  you  have  learned 
much  skill  among  the  Moors." 

"  Nay,  with  or  without  skill  I  must  be  at 
my  companion's  side.  I  suppose  these 
good  folk  will  keep  sufficient  ward  ;  and 
so,  my  young  friend,  take  me  back  with 
you." 

"  No  fear  for  that.  Master  Walter  and 
Sir  Knight,"  said  Cottle.  "  We'll  warrant 
you  for  they  varmint." 


II. 


"  'Tis  nothing,  Lord  be  praised  there- 
for," said  Jenifer  Datcher,  looking  up,  as 
Walter  Trevanion  and  Sir  Luke  entered 
the  half-lighted  hall,  from  where  she  was 
bending  over  Sir  Guy.  " 'Twould  never 
have  mazed  'en  so,  but  'a  rode  in  the  heat 
fasting." 

Sir  Luke  made  a  rapid  inspection,  nod- 
ded approval  of  Jenifer's  very  simple 
treatment,  and  produced  a  silver  flask 
from  which  he  sprinkled  a  few  drops  on 
Sir  Guy's  face.  As  their  heads  showed 
together  in  the  light  of  Jenifer's  candle,  a 
stranger  would  have  thought  that  an  En- 
glish host  was  tending  his  foreign  guest, 
for  Sir  Guy  was  as  dark  as  many  men  of 
southern  lands,  and  Sir  Luke  was  of  that 
square-built  and  fair-complexioned  north 
Italian  type  which  still  bears  witness  to 
the  faithfulness  of  Fra  Angelico's  pencil. 
The  unknown  fluid  spread  a  subtle  and 
refreshing  perfume.  Jenifer  looked  on  in 
sincere  admiration.  Lady  Trevanion  with 
delight,  Walter  and  the  other  children  with 
a  mixture  of  joy,  curiosity,  and  fear. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Luke,  "  there  are  things 
to  be  learnt  from  these  infidels.  And 
they  fought  like  gentlemen  too.  He  is 
coming  round."  In  a  few  moments  Sir 
Guy  opened  his  eyes,  raised  himself  on 
his  hands,  and  began  to  speak. 

*'  Have  'ee  got  an  apple,  sonnies  ?  West- 
country  fruit,  west-country  speech,  —  bet- 
ter than  all  the  golden  pomegranates  of 
Spain.  What's  that?  In  the  nick  of  time, 
brother  Luke,  to  teach  archdeacons  to 
archidiaconize  here,  —  good  hap  that  I 
sent  on  that  messenger !  Well  thought 
on,  Lucy ;  a  good  device,  and  of  a  true 
soldier's  wife;  I  could  not  better  it;  ay, 
hold  them  in  talk  a  while,  hold  them  in 
talk.  What,  Walter,  wilt  ride  with  us.'' 
A  good  boy  and  well  grown  since  I  saw 
thee,  but  too  young,  —  what,  not  to  be 
gainsaid?  Take  him  then,  Gilbert,  and 
have  a  good  care  of  him,  —  shalt  see  if  the 
story-books  say  true  that  Cornish  knights 
be  men  of  no  worth.  Forward,  men  !  ah, 
see  the  fat  sompnour  run,  —  eleu  in  there  ! 
fetch  'en  out!  Jenifer's  safe  enough. 
But  you  are  Jenifer  —  and  where  am  I? 
They  never  stood  up  to  us,  the  rogues. 
All  friends  here,  —  and  yet  I  seem  to  have 
come  by  a  clout  on  the  head." 

A  few  words  from  Lady  Trevanion  and 
Sir  Luke,  and  the  ministration,  this  time 
inwardly,  of  some  other  strange  liquor, 
restored  Sir  Guy  to  full  consciousness. 
•'  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  dreamt  goodly 
dreams ;  something  belike  of  the  tales  Sir 
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Luke  and  I    had    been  telling  on   board 
ship,  —  I  know  not.     But  who  be  these  ?  " 

Dick  Pengelly  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions now  came  forward,  having  been 
sent  up  by  Peter  Cottle  to  report  and  take 
further  orders.  After  being  assured  that 
his  lord  was  doing  well  and  could  hear 
him,  Pengelly  explained  the  situation  in 
language  which,  for  the  reader's  ease  and 
patience,  must  be  freely  abridged  and  re- 
duced to  book  English. 

"  Some  of  us  were  for  holding  a  court 
upon  'en,  me  being  the  reeve,  so  please 
you,  and  the  less  writing  the  better,  we 
said,  for  if  so  be  we  had  one  that  was  a 
book  schollard  and  could  keep  a  roll, 
'twould  only  be  twisted  some  way  against 
us  if  ever  it  came  to  'sizes  ;  but  Peter 
Cottle  did  say  'twouldn't  be  any  justice- 
able  sort  of  rights  without  Sir  Guy  there, 
so  we  thought  'twas  a  pity  to  have  nothing 
to  tell  'ee,  and  we  handselled  'en  some 
such  rights  as  might  seem  belonging  by 
nature,  till  you  could  serve  'en  out  proper 
justice." 

"Paid  in  their  own  money,"  said  Sir 
Luke,  "  sinefigura  et  strepitu  jtidicii.^'' 

"We  could  never  pay  'en  with  no 
Latin,"  continued  Dick  ;  "  but  the  bailiff, 
being  one  that  in  a  manner  serves  the 
king,  and  that  we'd  no  such  bitter  quarrel 
with,  we  gave  'en  his  choice  fair  and  plain, 
to  be  rolled  in  a  vuzzy  vaggot  or  to  dang 
bishop  and  archdaken.  So  'a  zaid  out 
like  a  true  man,  that  I  could  like  'en  well 
for  it  all  my  life  days,  'twould  have  been 
meat  and  drink  to  him,  saving  the  virtue 
of  his  office,  if  'a  could  have  danged  'en 
out  loud  these  vower  hours  and  more  ;  and 
so  'a  did  most  free  and  cheerful.  And 
then  we  broft  'en  with  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  Blue  Dragon,  as  the  sinner  that 
repenteth,  and  zet  'en  down  with  a  cup  of 
good  zider.  And  the  sompnour,  being  of 
a  more  black-hearted  and  dangerous  fash- 
ion, and  'customed  to  bite  mankind,  we 
let  'en  bide  safe  in  stocks  for  to  know 
your  honor's  pleasure." 

"All  very  well  done,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
vanion,  after  a  consultation  with  Sir  Guy. 
"  My  husband  bids  me  speak  for  him,  and 
thank  you  all.  You  may  bring  up  the 
sompnour  here  in  an  hour  or  so;  our 
friend  Sir  Luke  is  almost  as  good  a  clerk 
as  a  knight,  and  would  fain  say  some 
profitable  words  to  him.  Let  the  sheriff's 
men  have  a  drink  of  cider  all  round,  and 
our  free  peace ;  they  had  little  stomach 
for  this  business  from  the  first,  and  will 
have  none  to  begin  again.  And  so,  good 
speed  !  " 

In  a  short  time   Sir  Guy,   who  really 


needed  rest  and  food  more  than  anything 
else,  was  pretty  much  himself  again,  and 
the  children,  who  were  a  little  disappointed 
that  he  had  not  brought  home  at  least  five 
Moorish  kings  in  golden  chains,  began  to 
question  him  about  his  campaigns.  Lady 
Trevanion,  however,  supported  by  Jenifer 
and  Sir  Luke,  insisted  on  Sir  Guy  not 
being  called  on  for  his  adventures  till  the 
morrow.  "  Well  then,  father,"  said  Hugh, 
the  second  boy,  lifting  up  his  large  blue 
eyes  from  those  of  the  hound  Bruno,  with 
whom  he  had  been  holding  an  intent  con- 
versation without  words,  "are  you  strong 
enough  to  tell  us  the  pretty  things  you  said 
you  had  been  dreaming  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  might  do  that,"  said  Sir  Guy, 
"  the  rather  that,  as  I  have  often  noted  in 
such  cases,  I  should  have  clean  forgotten 
my  dream  to-morrow  morning  if  I  put  off 
telling  it."  And  this  was  the  dream  Sir 
Guy  told. 

III. 
"  As  we  rode  down  upon  that  rabble  I 
marked  right  in  front  of  me  a  sort  of  lub- 
berly half-grown  boy,  and  with  some  little 
ado  I  guided  my  spear  that  I  might  pass 
only  near  enough  to  frighten  him,  for  I 
had  no  mind  to  shed  blood.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  lifted  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  I 
knew  no  more  till  I  seemed  to  be  unarmed 
and  alone,  in  a  marvellous  great  waste 
country  under  a  grey  sky.  Anon  there 
came  a  fellowship  riding,  but  their  going 
made  no  sound.  And  some  rode  as  they 
were  princes  and  great  folk,  dukes  and 
bishops  and  knights  and  ladies  of  worship, 
and  some  as  merchants  and  citizens,  and 
some  as  poor  and  needy  people.  But  all 
was  grey  as  beechen  ashes,  riders  and 
horses  and  apparel,  and  none  spoke  to 
other,  but  ever  they  looked  one  way,  and 
some  were  of  a  mild  countenance,  and 
others  looked  grimly  as  if  they  loathed 
that  journey;  yet  none  might  turn  back 
nor  leave  the  troop.  Then  I  could  see  a 
young  man  that  rode  beside  them,  and  he 
wore  a  plain  close  hood  upon  his  head, 
and  no  manner  of  arms  nor  ornaments,  nor 
so  much  as  a  staff  in  his  hand.  But  his 
face  was  as  the  face  of  a  captain,  and 
wheresoever  he  signed  with  his  hand, 
there  they  must  needs  all  go.  So  they 
passed  on  and  left  me  alone.  Then  I  was 
ware  how  the  moor  sloped  downward,  and 
in  the  narrow  valley  there  ran  a  full  dark 
water  in  flood.  And  there  was  a  bridge 
made  all  of  grey  steel,  and  no  path  thereon, 
but  it  came  to  an  edge  as  keen  as  was  ever 
any  Damascus  blade  that  I  saw  in  Spain; 
and  I  knew  that  I  must  cross  that  bridge 
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or  be  lost  in  the  flood.  For  so  it  was  in 
that  land  that  none  might  ever  turn  back 
whence  he  had  come.  And  as  I  stood 
sore  amazed,  lightly  there  came  running 
along  the  edge  a  ball  of  golden  thread 
spinning  itself  out,  and  ran  up  into  my 
hand  as  it  were  a  live  thing.  So  I  took 
the  thread,  and  therewith  I  walked  boldly 
on  the  edge,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bridge 
I  locked  down,  and  there  in  the  flood  was 
a  barge  made  fast  by  enchantment,  and 
a  loathly  fiend  therein  which  had  the 
sompnour's  head,  and  with  a  great  staff 
beat  down  folk  that  strove  to  lift  their 
heads  out  of  the  water.  And  on  the  other 
side  there  sat  an  angel  in  glory  spinning 
the  thread,  but  when  I  came  nigh  to  her  I 
saw  well  that  it  was  Jenifer  Datcher  ;  and 
straightway  all  vanished,  and  I  went  again 
a  long  journeying  over  good  and  bad 
ground,  enduring  divers  perils.  And  ever 
I  knew  that  my  soul  had  made  all  that 
world  of  mine  own  deeds,  and  none  other 
might  come  near  me  for  good  or  ill. 

"  At  last  I  came  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  great  and  deep  mire,  greater  than 
Aune  Head  Mire  on  Dartmoor;  and  it 
was  a  darkling  light  so  that  I  could  not  see 
where  the  sound  way  went  through.  Then 
I  was  ware  of  little  shining  creatures  that 
went  crawling  and  hopping  before  me,  and 
by  their  shining  I  followed  on  the  good 
path  ;  and  I  knew  not  what  they  might  be. 
But  one  of  them  spoke  and  said,  *Sir,  ye 
mind  well  how  ever  ye  taught  your  chil- 
dren to  despise  none  of  God's  creatures, 
nor  to  call  none  of  them  foul  or  ugly  ;  and 
now  we  be  toads  and  efts  which  they  saved 
alive  according  to  your  will  and  teaching, 
and  therefore  have  we  not  failed  you  in 
this  adventure,  whereas  none  other  help 
of  man  or  beast  might  avail  you.'" 

"Oh,  father,"  interrupted  Ermengard, 
who  was  barely  old  enough  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  tale,  *'we  have  got  the  two 
biggest  and  wisest  of  all  the  toads ;  and 
you  must  come  and  see  them  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  ;  and  they  are  so  wise  that 
we  call  them  Archbishop  Morton  and 
Bishop  Fox." 

"And  who  then  shall  be  archdeacon?" 
asked  Sir  Guy. 

"That  is  soon  told,  sir,"  said  Walter. 
"We  have  taken  the  greediest  and  most 
ill-favored  of  the  last  little  pigs  to  be  arch- 
deacon." 

Then  Sir  Guy  continued  :  — 

"  When  I  was  past  that  mire  it  was  clear 
day,  and  I  came  to  a  green  meadow  where 
was  a  pavilion,  and  thereby  stood  a  knight 
all  armed,  a  young  man  of  a  passing  fair 
countenance.      His   armor  was    of    blue 


steel,  and    of  the   finest   work    that   everj 
might  be  made   by  any  armorer  of  Milan, 
and  he  was   apparelled   at   all  points  fo| 
justing  ;  and  he  had  a  shield  with  no  blazoi 
nor  other  device  upon  it,  save  only  a  pail 
of  golden  balances.    Then  said  this  knighl 
to  me,  '  Fair  knight,  ye  are  welcome  here] 
and  now  shall  ye  prove  yourself  upon  me] 
for  the  custom  of  this  passage  is  such  that 
no  knight  may  pass  here   but   if  he  just' 
with  me.'     *Sir,'  said  I,  'ye  see  well  that 
I  am  a  man  forspent  and    unarmed,  and 
methinketh  it  were  small  worship  for  you 
to  have  ado  with  me.'     *  As  for  that,'said_, 
he,   *look  if  ye  be   not  better  apparellec 
than  ye  think.'     Right  so   I  looked  roun( 
me,  and  there  I  saw  mine  own  armor,  ant 
my  good    horse,  and  two  goodly   spearsj 
Then    I    thanked    him   of    his    courtesy! 
'  And  now,'  I  said, '  I  will  well  dress  me  for'^ 
to  just  with  you  ;  but  first  I  will  require  yoi 
to  tell  me  your  name,  and  what  manner  oi 
knight  ye  be.'     '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I   may  not 
now  tell  you  my  name,  but  ye  may  call  m( 
the    Knight   of   the    Balances ;  and  kno\ 
that  I  am  a  knight  that  serve  the  lord  oi 
all    this   country,  and  of  such  conditions 
that  it  should    be  no  disworship  to  just 
with  me  for  any  knight  or  prince  that  is 
upon   the  earth.'     '  Ye  say   well,'  said  I, 
and  so  I  armed  myself,  and  was  right  gla< 
to  feel  my  arms  and   my  horse  under  me,i 
and   so  I  departed   to  gain  my  dislarceJ 
But  before  I  could  make  ready  my  spear^ 
suddenly  there  rose  up  out  of  the  eartl 
between  me  and  that  knight  as  it  were 
wall  of  clear  fire,  hotter  than  any  furnace| 
that  it  flamed  up  to  the  sky  on  either  han( 
as  far  as  ever  I  could  see.     Then  came 
voice  that  said,  'Ride  now  through  this 
fire,  or  be  forever  shamed  and  unworth;] 
of  knighthood.'     And  I   looked  on  eithei 
hand  again,  and  there  were  other  knights 
not  a  few  that  were  dressed  to  ride  lik« 
wise,  and  some  of  them  were    Saracens^ 
And    I   heard  them   say   through   all  th( 
noise  of  the  fire.  '  Ride  with  a  good  cour^ 
age,  for  we  are  all  here  of  your  fellowship.! 
So  I  commended  me  to  God,  and  in  great 
amazement   rode  straight   where   the  fire 
burnt,   and    I  was  in  a  marvellous  great 
light,  that  all  my  armor  glowed  thereii 
but  I  passed  out  as  whole  as  ever  I  was 
and  I  looked  back,  and  where  the  fire  ha( 
been  was  a  garden  of  the  fairest  roses  an( 
lilies.     Then   said   one  of  these  knights^ 
'Wit  ye  well.  Sir  Gay,  that  we  be  youi 
adversaries   whom  in   your   life   days   y« 
fought   knightly  and    courteously  withal,j 
and  for  that  cause  have  we  come  to  d< 
you  service  in  this  adventure.'     And  witl 
that  they  were  all  vanished,  and  there  was 
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only  that  young  Knight  of  the  Balances 
with  me.  'Well,'  said  he,  'ye  are  well 
sped  with  this  last  adventure,  and  now  I 
dare  say  that  we  two  shall  just  without 
fear  of  enchantment  or  other  hindrance.' 
So  we  departed  and  aventred  our  spears, 
and  ran  together  with  all  the  speed  we 
might;  and  I  brake  my  spear  fairly  on 
that  knight,  but  for  all  he  was  young  to 
look  upon  and  of  no  great  bigness,  he 
justed  so  mightily  that  he  bore  me  to  the 
earth.  Then  I  avoided  my  horse,  and 
drew  my  sword  to  fight  with  him  on  foot. 
But  he  would  not  suffer  me,  and  came  to 
me  with  his  sword  sheathed,  saying,  'Ye 
.?hall  have  no  more  ado  with  rne  to-day, 
for  ye  have  done  as  much  as  a  good  knight 
ought;  and,  Sir  Guy,  if  I  had  not  well 
known  you  I  should  never  have  bidden  you 
to  just  with  me.  Likewise  ye  shall  under- 
stand that  1  may  not  with  my  custom  fight 
on  foot  with  you,  for  I  have  drawn  this 
sword  but  once  in  all  time  that  the  world 
was  made,  and  shall  draw  it  but  once 
again  in  a  day  that  I  know  not  of.'  Then 
forthwith  I  was  ware  that  this  knight  was 
Michael  the  archangel,  and  I  had  great 
awe  of  him,  and  worshipped  him.  But  he 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  made  me  good 
cheer,  and  bade  me  ride  with  him  as 
knights  used  to  ride  in  company;  'For,' 
said  he,  'I  shall  bring  you  to  my  fellow- 
ship in  the  king's  court.  And  my  custom 
is  to  just  in  this  manner  with  all  good 
knights  that  have  achieved  the  former  ad- 
ventures.' 

"  Then  as  we  rode  I  asked  of  Saint 
Michael,  'Sir,  I  would  know,  if  that  I 
may,  whether  the  like  adventures  befall 
bishops  and  Churchmen  and  other  clerkly 
men  as  well  as  knights.  For  methinketh 
it  should  not  be  convenient  if  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  other  holy  men,  which  are  not 
nor  ought  not  to  be  men  of  their  hands, 
should  be  enforced  to  just  with  you.'  '  As 
for  bishops  and  abbots,'  said  Michael,  'it 
may  be  that  great  plenty  of  them  come  to 
our  court  here,  and  it  may  be  we  have  not 
such  plenty  that  there  must  be  a  rule  for 
them  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  that  for  men 
of  all  conditions  there  be  appointed  fitting 
adventures,  and  a  clerk  shall  be  proved  in 
clerkly  things  as  ye  were  in  knightlj' 
things.  And  when  a  great  clerk  is  come 
to  this  passage,  my  brother  Gabriel  doth 
his  office,  and  that  is  such  that  he  and 
some  of  his  fellowship  come  forth  and 
require  that  clerk  to  dispute  with  them. 
And  many  times  there  be  notable  argu- 
ments holden,  as  at  the  coming  of  your 
countryman,  William  of  Occam.  But  of 
all  clerkly  men  that   have  achieved  this 


quest  the  greatest  and  most  worshipful 
cheer  was  made  for  Dante  of  Florence,  as 
ye  may  well  guess  by  the  vision  that  in 
his  lifetime  he  saw.'  '  Sir  Michael,'  said 
I,  'do  kings  and  princes  just  even  as  other 
knights  and  so  ride  with  you,  or  have  ye 
other  customs  for  them  ? '  '  Yea,'  said  he, 
'there  be  pageants  and  solemnities  for 
just  princes,  after  every  one  hath  fulfilled 
his  adventures  as  a  man  ought,  for  each 
after  his  worth  ;  as  for  your  English  kings 
Alfred  and  Edward,  and  Frederick  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans  whom  your  clerks 
call  stupor  mundi.''  '  Truly  I  have  heard 
tell,'  said  I,  'that  this  Frederick  was  a 
great  and  a  wise  prince,  but  also  they  tell 
that  he  died  excommunicate  and  in  dan- 
ger of  Holy  Church.'  *  Well,'  said  Sir 
Michael,  '  be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  judged 
here  with  popes'  judgment  we  should  lose 
from  our  court  many  noble  knights  and 
princes,  and  wise  clerks,  and  holy  men 
and  women  of  great  charity,  and  that  were 
overmuch  pity.  Yet  for  other  causes  that 
prince  had  shrewd  adventures  before  he 
might  win  to  the  passage.  And  anon  ye 
shall  see  stranger  things,  for  I  will  bring 
you  where  the  Soldan  Saladin,  whom  ye 
call  an  infidel,  is  companion  to  Trajan  of 
Rome  and  Rhipeus  of  Troy  in  the  eye  of 
the  eagle  which  is  in  the  sphere  of  Jupi- 
ter.' 

"  Now  we  were  come  to  the  gate  of  a 
goodly  city,  and  outside  the  gate  was  music 
and  men  and  women  dancing  joyfully,  and 
betwixt  every  two  there  danced  a  blessed 
angel,  and  made  them  all  the  cheer  he 
might.  And  their  wings  were  not  like  the 
wings  of  any  bird,  but  of  such  colors  as  no 
earthly  craftsman  might  make  with  glass 
work  and  stones  of  price,  not  if  he  were 
the  master  of  all  those  of  Venice.  Then 
I  marvelled  whether  these  goodly  sights, 
were  given  in  like  measure  to  all  who 
might  win  to  that  Holy  City,  or  should  be 
divers  according  to  every  one's  conditions, 
for  that  the  sight  of  an  angel  or  of  a  saint 
may  well  be  greater  than  a  simple  knight's 
wisdom  may  compass  or  his  strength  may 
endure.  ♦  Sir  Guy,'  said  Michael  (although 
I  had  not  spoken),  'of  that  ye  have  good 
reason  to  marvel,  albeit  I  may  not  fully 
show  you  the  truth  thereof  at  this  time. 
But  wit  ye  well  that  according  to  our  de- 
grees we  see  after  other  manners  than 
men  in  your  mortal  life  see,  and  that  is 
upon  earth  as  well  as  here.  For  I  could 
bring  you  in  houses  of  religion  where  ye 
should  see  a  plain  brother  in  a  bare  cell» 
it  may  be  writing  in  a  book,  and  it  may  be 
painting  on  the  wall,  and  in  our  sight  he  is 
a  saint  in  passing  great  glory,  and  a  host 
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of  angels  ministering  to  him.  And  many 
times  where  ye  see  men  oppressed  of 
princes  and  great  lords,  and  forjudged  of 
treason  and  heresy,  and  finding  no  place 
to  rest,  there  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed 
these  be  princes  of  great  estate,  and  the 
oppressors  mean  and  foul  to  behold.  And 
now,' said  he,  'must  I  depart  from  you, 
for  ye  be  full  young  in  the  things  ye  ought 
to  learn,  and  my  brother  Raphael,  who  led 
the  child  Tobias,  shall  lead  you  into  the 
city.'  Then  I  perceived  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  another  angel  unarmed,  and 
he  was  of  the  most  loving  countenance 
and  the  most  full  of  peace  and  charity  to 
all  people  that  ever  might  be  seen  or 
thought.  And  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  I  saw  no  more  shape  or  countenance 
of  him,  but  only  a  great  light,  as  if  the 
heaven  were  covered  in  every  part  with 
stars  as  clear  as  the  sun,  the  which  light 
was  made  of  the  angels  and  archangels 
and  blessed  souls;  and  as  their  lights 
moved  and  shone,  meseemed  I  understood 
in  them  without  any  word  spoken  more 
mysteries  than  ever  all  the  clerks  of  Ox- 
ford and  Paris  could  set  forth  in  their 
books  if  they  should  all  write  for  seven 
years.  Moreover  there  was  sung  Sanctis, 
sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoih^ 
with  such  quiring  and  such  instruments 
of  music  as  I  deemed  not  mortal  ears 
could  have  heard.  With  that  I  knew  I 
was  not  yet  worthy  to  achieve  that  glorious 
quest  to  the  uttermost,  and  so  1  awoke 
into  this  'present  world.  But  the  music 
of  the  Sanctus  seemed  still  in  mine  ears, 
and  peradventure,  if  it  shall  so  please  God, 
in  time  to  come  some  man  that  is  worthy 
shall  hear  it  more  perfectly,  and  have  such 
cunning  of  music  that  he  may  set  it  down, 
and  such  device  of  instruments  that  he 
may  let  play  it  withal." 

IV. 

"  Father,"  said  Hugh,  "  do  you  think 
Saint  Michael  will  really  just  with  us  in 
heaven  if  we  are  good  knights  ?  " 

"  If  you  live  as  long  as  I  hope  you  will, 
my  sons,"  answered  Sir  Guy,  "perhaps 
you  may  rather  have  to  shoot  with  him  in 
a  hand-gun." 

"What!"  protested  Walter,  "the 
blessed  Michael  touch  a  thing  that  burns 
foul  stinking  powder,  and  slays  a  knight 
unawares  like  a  knave  !  If  it  were  honest 
shooting  at  butts,  now,  I  am  sure  even  an 
archangel  might  shoot  a  good  round  with- 
out any  disworship.  And  then,  under 
your  favor.  Sir  Luke,  I  think  for  execution 
in  the  field  I  would  choose  a  stout  archer 
who  can    loose  me   half-a-dozen    arrows 


while    your  gunner   is  fumbling  with  his 
tackle  to  make  ready  for  one  shot." 

"  You  shall  hear  to-morrow,"  said  Sir 
Guy,  "how  Francisco  Ramirez  persuaded 
us  otherwise  at  the  siege  of  Malaga." 

"  Yes,"  added  Sir  Luke,  "  I  love  a  good 
armor  and  a  good  sword  as  well  as  any 
man  ;  but  our  fathers'  armor  is  already 
old-fashioned,  and  who  knows  what  the 
next  generation  will  think  of  ours?  I 
talked  once  in  Milan  with  a  singular  good 
craftsman,  a  man  of  such  skill  in  many 
masteries  as  God  sends  once  in  hundreds 
of  years  ;  his  name  is  Leonardo,  a  painter, 
a  worker  in  metals,  I  know  not  what  else. 
His  thoughts  have  run  much  on  martial 
devices,  and  he  told  me  his  judgment  that 
our  sons  will  live,  if  we  do  not,  to  see 
these  same  hand-guns  change  the  face  of 
war.  For  bows  and  arrows  may  never  be 
any  stronger  or  better  than  they  are,  but 
guns  will  be  bettered  in  every  generation, 
and  ways  will  be  found  to  make  them 
shoot  quicker  and  straighter  as  well  as 
stronger,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  armor 
man  can  bear  that  will  withstand  their 
shot.  And  so  our  fine  armorers'  work,  in 
which  we  excel  all  former  ages,  is  like  to 
be  found  a  vain  thing  even  when  it  has 
been  brought  to  perfection." 

"  Well,  Sir  Luke,  I  will  pray  that  Saint 
Michael,  if  he  does  take  to  new  weapons, 
may  still  keep  his  tilting-armor  by  him,  am 
a  spear  or  two  to  break  with  old-fashionec 
folk." 

"  But  may  it  not  be.  Sir  Luke,"  sai( 
Hugh,  "  that  if  we  give  up  heavy  armoi 
there  will  be  all  the  more  room  for  goo( 
sword-play?" 

"  Well  thought  on,  my  son,"  answere( 
Sir  Guy,  "  the  guns  are  there,  and  we  musi 
take  them  for  better  or  worse ;  but  yoi 
may  yet  see  the  discomfiture  of  armoi 
bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  sword." 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  the  appear*] 
ance  of  Cottle  and  Pengelly  bringing  uj 
the  body  of  the  sadly  crestfallen  somj 
nour.  He  began  a  voluble  and  ramblinj 
speech  in  which  protestation  and  servilitj 
were  hopelessly  mixed. 

"Good  fellow,"  said  Sir  Guy,  "there  ii 
no  need.  I  shall  only  desire  you  to  give 
your  company  apart  for  a  short  space  t( 
this  knight,  my  friend  and  guest.  He  ii 
a  stranger,  and  curious  to  know  more  oi 
the  admirable  procedure  of  our  court 
Christian  in  England." 

A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passec 
when  the  sompnour  rushed  back  into  the 
hall  pale  and  breathless,  and  threw  himsel 
at  Sir  Guy's  feet. 

"  As  you  are  a  Christian  knight,  sir  I 
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for  that  I  never  gainsaid  —  in  the  way  of 
grace  and  charity,  and  I  will  ever  pray  for 
you,  bid  this  man  undo  his  charms.  He 
hath  laid  spells  upon  me  ;  I  am  a  man  un- 
done ;  they  are  in  a  tongue  of  Mahound 
and  all  the  devils  ;  Latin  will  never  bite  on 
it.  You  will  not  see  a  poor  servant  of  the 
Church  wither  before  your  eyes !  A 
counter-charm,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
a  counter-charm  !  St.  Nectan  and  St. 
Just  forgive  me  if  there  be  any  sin  ;  I 
perish  else.  At  your  mercy  in  any  fair 
way  of  temporal  reprisals,  good  Sir  Guy, 
but  not  those  fearful  words." 

The  host  signed  consent  to  Sir  Luke, 
who  had  followed  more  leisurely,  and  who 
now  planted  himself  before  the  sompnour. 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  sompnour's,  and 
passing  his  hands  over  the  sompnour's 
head  with  a  kind  of  reversing  motion, 
Sir  Luke  spoke  thus  in  a  solemn  voice : 
"  Rafel  —  allez — mai  —  avec  votre  archi- 
diacre  —  amech — au  tresgrand  —  zabi  — 
diable  —  almi  —  sans  jour.  In  onomate 
Nembroth  et  Nabuchodonosor  liberamus 
istum  hominem  desicut  herebi  machaera 
non  pertransibit  eum." 

The  sompnour  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session in  a  moment.  "  Sir  Guy,"  said  he 
in  his  natural  or  rather  usual  manner,  "  for 
your  courtesy  in  this  matter  much  thanks  ; 
protesting  nevertheless,  as  a  humble  ap- 
paritor and  servant  of  the  Church,  and 
reserving  to  my  superiors  all  competent 
jurisdiction  over  the  divers  assaults,  con- 
tempts, and  other  enormities  this  day 
committed  against  authority  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  And  I  would  warn  you  in 
all  friendship,  as  a  poor  man  may,  that 
this  strange  knight  puts  you  in  danger  of 
being  noted  for  keeping  company  with  one 
that  is  little  better  than  an  infidel." 

An  explosion  of  laughter  was  the  reward 
of  this  official  virtue. 

"  As  for  infidels,"  said  Sir  Luke,  "you 
may  tell  your  masters  that  Sir  Guy  and  I 
have  slain  and  captured  more  of  them  in 
these  three  years  than  any  archdeacon  in 
England  has  seen  or  is  like  to  see  dead  or 
alive." 

"You  may  tell  them  also,"  said  Sir 
Guy,  "that  I  bear  special  letters  from 
King  Ferdinand  to  our  good  lord  King 
Henry,  and  if  either  bishop  or  archdeacon 
have  a  grievance  against  my  guest  or  me, 
they  may  find  us  at  the  king's  court  within 
the  octave  of  St.  Matthias  if  they  will. 
And  now  my  people  will  give  you  some 
supper;  but  I  answer  for  nothing  if  you 
let  yourself  be  seen  here  again." 

Next  morning  Sir  Luke  had  a  long  talk 
with  Jenifer  Datcher.     Afterwards,  as  he 


was  showing  the  boys  some  Moorish  feats 
of  horsemanship,  Hugh  suddenly  turned 
upon  him  :  "  Sir  Luke,  will  you  tell  me  a 
thing?" 

"Surely,"  he  answered,  "if  I  know  it, 
and  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  tell." 

"  Then  was  it  really  very  dreadful  lan- 
guage that  you  astounded  the  sompnour 
with.?" 

"He  was  partly  right,"  said  Sir  Luke; 
"it  was  indeed  the  tongue  of  Mahound; 
nothing  worse  than  good  Arabic." 

And  that  was  perfectly  true.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Jenifer  had  not  time  to  learn 
Arabic  from  Sir  Luke,  and  that  her  cures 
in  the  village  were  thenceforth  more  re- 
markable than  ever. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONVERSATIONS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PART   SECOND. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Carlyle's  tour  was 
to  visit  some  of  the  distressed  Unions,  and 
Kilkenny  was  the  first  we  reached.  The 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  had  perhaps  not 
carried  out  the  policy  of  the  government 
with  sufficient  deference,  was  suspended, 
and  a  vice-guardian  appointed  in  its  place. 
We  met  this  officer  at  the  table  of  the 
mayor  whose  guests  we  were,  and  I 
abridge  from  the  "Reminiscences"  Car- 
lyle's report  of  his  experiences  of  various 
sorts  in  Kilkenny.  An  accident  rendered 
him  unfit  for  immediate  work,  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  long  sleep  and 
speedily  rallied  to  his  task. 

Kilkenny;  long  feeble  street  of  suburb; 
sinks  hollow  near  the  Castle ;  bridge  and  river 
there;  then  rapidly  up  is  inn.  Car  to  Dr. 
Cane's.  O'Shaugnessy  and  the  other  two 
Poor-law  Inspectors  at  dinner  there;  still 
waiting  (8)^  or  9  P.M.),  Duffy,  Cane,  and  Mrs. 
C. ;  warm  welcome:  queer  old  house;  my  foot 
a  little  spi  ained ;  Dr.  C.  bandaged  it.  Talking 
difficult;  no  good  out  of  the  O'Shaugnessys, 
no  good  out  of  anything  till  I  got  away  to  bed. 
(Next  day.)  O'Shaugnessy  takes  us  out  in 
Cane's  carriage  to  look  over  his  poor  houses ; 
subsidiary  poor-house  (oldbrewhouse,  Ithink), 
workhouse  being  filled  to  bursting;  with  some 
8000  (?)  paupers  in  alL  Many  women  here ; 
carding  cotton,  knitting,  spinning,  &c.  &c. 
place,  and  they,  very  clean;  "but  one  can^'^ 
bad  enough !  In  other  Irish  workhouses,  saw 
the  like;  but  nowhere  ever  so  well.  Big 
Church  or  Cathedral,  of  blue  stones,  lime- 
stony  in  appearance,  a-building  near  this  spot. 
Buttermilk  pails  (in  this  subsidiary  poor-house, 
as  in  all  over  Ireland)  —  tasted  from  one ;  not 
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bad  on  hot  day.  Eheu !  —  omitted  other  sub- 
sidiary poor-houses  (I  think) ;  walked  towards 
original  workhouse  with  its  3000.  Workhouse 
"ordered  as  one  could."  O'S.  proved  to  be 
the  best  of  all  the  workers  I  saw  in  Ireland  in 
this  office;  but  his  establishment  quite  shocked 
me.  Huge  arrangements  for  baking,  stacks 
of  Indian  meal  stirabout;  1000  or  2000  great 
hulks  of  men  lying  piled  up  within  brick  walls, 
in  such  a  country,  in  such  a  dayl  Did  a 
(greater  violence  to  the  law  of  nature  ever  be- 
fore p/esent  itself  to  sight,  if  one  had  an  eye 
to  see  it  ?  Schools,  for  girls,  rather  goodish ; 
for  boys,  clearly  bad;  forward,  impudent 
routine,  scholar  —  one  boy,  with  strong  Irish 
physiognomy  —  getting  bred  to  be  an  impu- 
dent superficial  pretender.  So;  or  else  sit 
altogether  stagnant,  and  so  far  as  you  can, 
rot.  Hospital :  haggard  ghastliness  of  some 
looks,  —  literally,  their  eyes  grown  "color- 
less "  (as  Mahomet  describes  the  horror  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment);  "take  me  home!" 
one  half-mad  was  urging ;  a  deaf  man ;  ghastly 
flattery  of  us  by  another  {^his  were  the  eyes) : 
ah  me  I  Boys  drilling,  men  still  piled  within 
their  walls:  no  hope  but  of  stirabout;  swine's 
meat,  swine's  destiny  (I  gradually  saw) :  right 
glad  to  get  away.  Cane  himself,  lately  in 
prison  for  "repale,"  now  free  and  Mayor 
again,  is  really  a  person  of  superior  worth. 
Tall,  straight,  heavy  man,  with  grey  eyes  and 
smallish  globular  black  head;  deep  bass  voice, 
with  which  he  speaks  slowly,  solemnly,  as  if 
he  were  preaching.  Irish  (moral)  Grandison 
—  touch  of  that  in  him;  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  good  and  manly  however,  and  continual 
effort  towards  that.  Likes  me,  is  hospitably 
kind  to  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him.  Up 
stairs  about  8  o'clock  (to  smoke,  I  think),  lie 
down  on  rough  ottoman  at  bed's  end,  for  5 
minutes  —  fall  dead  asleep,  and  Duffy  wakes 
me  at  one  o'clock !  We  are  to  go  to-morrow 
morning  towards  Waterford  —  I  slept  again, 
till  towards  six.  (Next  morning.)  Off  with 
Duffy,  in  Dr.'s  chariot,  to  Railway  Station 
about  loj^  A.M. 

Our  talk  was  at  first  of  the  scenes  in 
the  workhouse.  The  house  was  full  of 
men  fit  for  active  industry,  and  women, 
many  of  whom  were  vigorous  and  healthy, 
squatting  on  the  floor  like  negroes  in  a 
slave-ship.  One  chamber  of  horrors  still 
remains  in  my  memory:  a  narrow  room 
where  about  thirty  women  sat  round  the 
walls,  each  carrying  in  her  arms  a  pallid 
baby  sickening  in  the  poisoned  air  which 
they  breathed  over  and  over  again.  Car- 
lyle  was  vehement  in  his  indignation. 
He  looked  at  many  things  in  Ireland,  he 
said,  with  silent  pity,  but  the  workhouse, 
where  no  one  worked,  was  so  unutterably 
despicable  that  he  could  not  retain  his 
composure.  Consider  the  absurdity  of 
shutting  up  thousands  of  forlorn  creatures 
to  be  fed  at  the  cost  of  beggars  like 
themselves.      Why    not    regiment    these 


unfortunate  wretches,  put  colonels  and 
captains,  sergeants  and  corporals,  over 
them,  and  thrash  them,  if  it  proved  need- 
ful, into  habits  of  industry  on  some  lands 
at  home  or  rn  the  colonies.''  Try  them  for 
a  couple  of  years,  he  would  say,  and  if 
they  could  not  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves, they  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the 
world. 

I  suggested  that  he  was  indignant  in 
the  wrong  quarter.  These  poor  people 
did  not  object  to  work  ;  would,  I  had  no 
doubt,  be  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
working  to  escape  from  their  pandemo- 
nium, but  the  wisdom  of  the  Empire,  as- 
sembled at  Westminster  decided  that  this 
being  a  workhouse  they  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  permitted  to  do  a  stroke  of  work. 
They  were  not  sluggards  at  all,  but  the 
serfs  of  a  Parliament  which  kept  them 
sweltering  in  compulsory  indolence  and 
apathy. 

After  a  time  the  talk  returned  to  men  of 
letters. 

DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY. 

I  ASKED  him  to  tell  me  about  Dickens, 
respecting  whom  I  commonly  found  my- 
self in  a  minority.  His  humor  was  irre- 
sistible, but  was  there  a  character  in  his 
books,  except  Mrs.  Nickleby,  whom  ont; 
met  in  actual  life.''  I  read  Thackeray  over 
and  over  again,  but  I  had  rarely  been 
tempted  to  return  to  a  book  of  Dickens. 

Dickens,  he  said,  was  a  good  little  fel- 
low, and  one  of  the  most  cheery,  innocent 
natures  he  had  ever  encountered.  But  he 
lived  among  a  set  of  admirers  who  did  him 
no  good — Maclise  the  painter,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  John  Forster,  and  the  like,  and  he 
spent  his  entire  income  in  their  society. 
He  was  seldom  seen  in  fashionable  draw- 
ing-rooms, however,  and  maintained,  one 
could  see,  something  of  his  old  reporter 
independence.  His  theory  of  life  was  en- 
tirely wrong.  He  thought  men  ought  to 
be  buttered  up  and  the  world  made  soft 
and  accommodating  for  them,  and  all  sorts 
of  fellows  have  turkey  for  their  Christmas 
dinner.  Commanding  and  controlling  and 
punishing  them  he  would  give  up  without 
any  misgivings,  in  order  to  coax  and 
soothe  and  delude  them  into  doing  right. 
But  it  was  not  in  this  manner  the  eternal 
laws  operated,  but  quite  otherwise.  Dick 
ens  had  not  written  anything  which  woulc. 
be  found  of  much  use  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  But  he  was  worth  some- 
thing; he  was  worth  a  penny  to  read  of 
an  evening  before  going  to  bed,  which  was 
about  what  a  read  of  him  cost  you.  His 
last  book  went  on  as  pleasantly  as  the  rest, 
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and  he  might  produce  innumerable  such 
like  books  in  time. 

I  suggested  that  the  difference  between 
his  men  and  women  and  Thackeray's 
seemed  to  me  like  the  difference  between 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Yes,  he  said,  Thackeray  had  more  real- 
ity in  him,  and  would  cut  up  into  a  dozen 
Dickenses.  They  were  altogether  differ- 
ent at  bottom.  Dickens  was  doing  the 
best  in  him,  and  went  on  smiling  in  peren- 
nial good  humor  ;  but  Thackeray  despised 
himself  for  his  work,  and  on  that  account 
could  not  always  do  it  even  moderately 
well.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  grim, 
silent,  stern  nature,  but  lately  he  had  cir- 
culated among  fashionable  people,  dining 
out  every  day,  and  he  covered  this  native 
disposition  with  a  varnish  of  smooth, 
smiling  complacency,  not  at  all  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  The  course  he  had  got 
into  since  he  had  taken  to  cultivate  dinner- 
eating  in  fashionable  houses  was  not  salu- 
tary discipline  for  work  of  any  sort,  one 
might  surmise. 

I  inquired  if  he  saw  much  of  Thack- 
eray ?  No,  he  said,  not  latterly.  Thack- 
eray was  much  enraged  with  him  because, 
after  he  made  a  book  of  travels  for  the 
P.  &  O.  Company,  who  had  invited  him 
to  go  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  in  one  of  their 
steamers,  he  (Carlyle)  had  compared  the 
transaction  to  the  practice  of  a  blind  fid- 
dler going  to  and  fro  on  a  penny  ferry-boat 
in  Scotland  and  playing  tunes  to  the  pas- 
sengers for  halfpence.  Charles  Duller 
told  Thackeray,  and  when  he  complained, 
it  was  necessary  to  inform  him  frankly 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  his  opinion  that, 
out  of  respect  for  himself,  and  his  profes- 
sion, a  man  like  Thackeray  ought  not  to 
have  gone  fiddling  for  halfpence  or  other- 
wise, in  any  steamboat  under  the  sky. 

Diary  1880.  Speaking  of  both  after 
they  were  dead,  Carlyle  said  of  Dickens 
that  his  chief  faculty  was  that  of  a  comic 
actor.  He  would  have  made  a  successful 
one  if  he  had  taken  to  that  sort  of  life. 
His  public  readings,  which  were  a  pitiful 
pursuit  after  all,  were  in  fact  acting,  and 
very  good  acting  too.  He  had  a  remark- 
able faculty  for  business  ;  he  managed  his 
periodical  skilfully,  and  made  good  bar- 
gains with  his  booksellers.  Set  him  to  do 
any  work,  and  if  he  undertook  it  it  was 
altogether  certain  that  it  would  be  done 
effectually.  Thackeray  had  far  more  lit- 
erary ability,  but  one  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  had  no  convictions  after 
all,  except  that  a  man  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, and  ought  not  to  be  a  snob.  This 
was  about  the  sum  of  the  belief  that  was 


in  him.  The  chief  skill  he  possessed  was 
making  wonderful  likenesses  with  pen  and 
ink  struck  off  without  premeditation,  and 
which  it  was  found  he  could  not  afterwards 
improve.  Jane  had  some  of  these  in  let- 
ters from  him  where  the  illustrations  were 
produced  apparently  as  spontaneously  as 
the  letter. 

I  said  I  was  struck  with  a  criticism 
which  I  heard  Richard  Doyle  make  on 
Thackeray,  that  he  had  a  certain  contempt 
for  even  the  best  of  his  own  creations,  and 
looked  down  not  only  on  Dobbin,  but  even 
on  Colonel  Newcome.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man.  It  was  notable  that  he  had 
written  over  and  over  again  with  enthu- 
siasm about  Dickens,  but  I  could  not  re- 
call any  reference  to  Thackeray  in  Dick- 
ens's writings  during  his  lifetime,  and  only 
an  icy  "  In  Memoriam  "  after  his  death. 

I  asked  him  was  it  as  a  practical  joke 
or  to  win  a  bet  that  Thackeray  named  the 
heroine  of  "  Pendennis  "  after  a  famous 
courtesan  then  in  London?  He  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  of  this,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  an  accident  with  a  man  about 
town  like  Thackeray.  I  told  him  of  an  in- 
cident which  would  have  wounded  Thack- 
eray cruelly  had  he  known  it.  He  wrote 
a  bantering  note  to  an  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer—  Macvey  Napier,  if  I  remembered 
rightly  —  furnishing  a  complete  list  of  his 
works,  asking  a  review  in  that  periodical, 
and  praying  that  his  correspondent "  might 
deal  mercifully  with  his  servant."  He 
wanted  a  review  to  which  he  was  eminently 
entitled,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ask 
for  it  in  a  frank  and  direct  manner;  but 
the  letter  was  exhibited  in  a  collection  of 
autographs,  in  the  waiting-room  of  Dr. 
Gully,  the  water  doctor  at  Malvern,  where 
blockheads  would  read  it  and  misunder- 
stand the  entire  transaction. 

SIR  JAMES   STEPHEN. 

I  HAD  read  Sir  James  Stephen's  essays 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  "zca^  was  much 
struck  with  some  of  them,  especially  the 
paper  on  Hildebrand,  and  I  inquired  about 
him.  He  said  he  was  a  man  of  good 
brains,  and  excellent  discipline,  but  of 
manner  so  strange  that  it  was  a  long  time, 
in  fact  several  years,  before  he  came  to 
understand  what  sort  of  capacity  the  man 
had  in  him.  He  was  constantly  shaking 
and  settling  his  head  in  a  manner  that 
was  exceedingly  foolish  {mimicking)^  as  if 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  its  position,  and 
thought  it  might  be  arranged  more  con- 
veniently. He  was  placed  early  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  had  got  trained  ia 
official  life   till  he   obtained   a   complete 
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command  of  its  formulas  and  agencies, 
and  it  was  found,  wiioever  was  colonial 
minister,  Stephen  was  the  real  governor 
of  the  colonies.  He  bowed  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  minister,  and  was  as  smooth 
as  silk,  but  somehow  the  thing  he  did  not 
like  was  found  never  to  be  done  at  all. 
Charles  Buller  in  his  lively  political  youth 
named  him  Mr.  Mothercountry  —  that  is, 
the  person  who  formulated  the  will  of 
England  for  colonists,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  the  will  of  James  Stephen.  His 
biographies  of  saints  was  a  dilettante  kind 
of  task,  which  he  took  up  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  eloquent  writing  that  could 
be  got  out  of  it,  not  from  any  sympathetic 
or  genuine  love  of  the  subject.  He  had 
no  notion  of  living  a  life  in  any  way  re- 
sembling the  lives  of  these  men.  He 
could  talk  about  them,  and  inspect  their 
doings  with  curious  eyes,  but  doing  like 
them  was  no  part  of  his  purpose ;  quite 
otherwise,  indeed.  Stephen  had  recom- 
mended these  subjects  to  him  (Carlyle) 
before  he  took  them  up  himself,  but  he 
could  not  discern  a  vestige  of  human  in- 
terest in  them. 

Latterly,  Stephen  retired  from  official 
life,  and  got  knighted.  He  retired  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  son.  The  young 
fellow  was  travelling  in  Germany  without 
understanding  German  at  all,  and  he  got 
so  puzzled  and  irritated,  that  he  fell  sick 
at  Dresden,  and  finally  died.  His  father 
and  mother  had  been  terribly  shattered  by 
this  unexpected  catastrophe ;  and  so  Ste- 
phen gave  up  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
retired  to  his  family  to  try  to  knit  up  si- 
lently the  ravelled  sleeve  of  life.  He 
lived  at  Windsor,  and  seldom  came  to 
London  now.  Stephen  was  a  clever  man 
in  his  strange,  official  way.  He  was  one 
of  the  Clapham  people,  and  though  he 
professed  to  apply  their  creed  to  human 
affairs  generally,  he  had  small  belief  in  its 
potency  by  this  time  one  could  see. 

SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

From  Stephen  the  talk  passed  to  Tay- 
lor. I  spoke  of  "Philip  van  Artevelde  " 
as  a  striking  picture  of  a  popular  leader, 
with  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  enough 
not  to  be  idealized  out  of  human  sympathy, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  something 
of  the  author.  Henry  Taylor,  he  said, 
was  an  official  under  Stephen  in  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  but  not  at  all  a  man  of  the 
same  intellectual  girth  and  stature.  But 
a  notable  person  too ;  a  sagacious,  vigilant, 
exact  sort  of  man.  Philip  van  Artevelde 
was  his  idea  of  himself ;  but  he  was  alto- 
gether a  different  person  from  that.     He 


was  cold  and  silent  for  the  most  part,  and 
rather  wearisome  from  the  formal  way 
he  stated  his  opinions.  He  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  had  he  stuck  by  the  ship  he 
would  have  made  an  efficient,  serviceable 
officer;  for  he  had  inflexible  valor,  and 
that  silent  persistency  which  was  the  main 
thing  which  made  England  what  it  was. 
He  was  engaged  just  now  on  a  comedy  ;  a 
decidedly  hopeless  project,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  considerably  worse  than 
nothing,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  humor  in  the  man.  He  might 
be  said  to  be  a  steadfast  student,  though 
he  read  in  all  only  half-a-dozen  books  ;  but 
he  read  them  a  page  a  day.  Bacon  was 
one  of  them,  and  his  great  light  on  all 
subjects  speculative  or  practical. 

I  said,  if  I  might  judge  by  my  own  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Taylor  was  a  living  evidence 
that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  poetry 
for  which  prose  had  no  adequate  substi- 
tute, or  that,  at  any  rate,  there  were  men 
to  whom  poetry  was  a  more  natural  vehicle 
of  thought,  i  found  his  chief  drama  a 
constant  enjoyment,  but  his  prose,  even  on 
subjects  which  interested  me  considerably, 
had  not  the  smallest  attraction.  There 
was  ability  and  abundant  experience  in 
"The  Statesman,"  for  example,  but  I 
thought  the  style  heavy,  the  ideal  of  a 
minister  of  state  low,  and  the  motif  poor, 
and  even  immoral. 

Carlyle  replied  that  charges  of  that  kind 
had  been  made  against  the  book,  but  un- 
justly, as  he  judged.  Taylor  expressed 
the  highest  ideal  he  had  conceived  of  the 
thing  he  had  been  working  among  in  the 
unprofitable  racket  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
It  was  the  result  of  his  actual  experience 
one  might  see ;  a  plea  for  a  juster  allow- 
ance for  the  many  impediments  which  had 
to  be  encountered  in  working  public  af- 
fairs. He  had  a  great  reverence  for  what- 
ever was  standing  erect,  and  thought  we 
were  bound  to  accept  it  cheerfully  because 
it  was  able  to  stand,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  question  behind  all  that 
—  an  altogether  fundamental  question  — 
on  which  our  reverence  strictly  depended. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  class, 
and  a  silent  anger,  one  could  perceive,  at 
his  (Carlyle's)  unaccountable  contempt  for 
officialities.  I  would  probably  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  he  had  married  a 
charming  little  countrywoman  of  mine,  a 
daughter  of  Spring  Rice,  and  lived  out  of 
town.  He  had  got  his  office  into  such  a 
perfect  system  that  he  could  work  it  by 
attending  a  couple  of  hours  a  day. 

I  replied  laughingly,  that  the  whole 
Civil  Service,  I  made  no  doubt,  would  be 
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willing  to  work  their  offices  \n  the  same 
way  if  they  were  allowed. 

THE   LONDON  PRESS  IN    1 849. 

The  talk  fell  upon  newspapers.  I  spoke 
of  John  Forster  as  a  man  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like,  and  whose  literary  papers  were 
often  pleasant  reading,  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  his  political  articles  in  the 
Examiner^  which  seemed  to  me  to  have 
no  settled  policy  or  purpose.  He  replied 
that  Forster  for  the  most  part  advocated 
the  theory  of  human  affairs  prevalent  in 
fashionable  Whig  circles,  if  any  one 
wanted  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
was  a  sincere,  energetic,  vehement  fellow, 
who  undertook  any  amount  of  labor  to  do 
service  to  one  whom  he  knew,  or,  indeed, 
whom  he  did  not  know.  Jane  got  the  long, 
bulky  manuscript  of  a  novel  from  Miss 
,  a  scraggy  little  woman,  with  noth- 
ing beautiful  or  attractive  about  her  to 
captivate  or  inflame  him,  but  with  an 
agreeable  quality  of  talk,  too;  and  he 
read  it  through,  cut  objectionable  things 
out  of  it,  and  prepared  it,  with  much 
pains,  as  one  could  see,  for  the  press,  and 
it  got  read  and  talked  about  in  London 
drawing-rooms.  He  was  a  man  who  liked 
to  live  among  people  who  meant  honestly, 
and,  on  the  whole,  chose  his  company 
with  tolerable  success.  If  he  got  hold  of 
any  opinion  that  he  came  to  believe,  he 
made  all  manner  of  vehement  noise  and 
clatter  over  it,  and  forwarded  it  by  every 
means  he  could  devise  ;  but,  if  it  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  other  people  deserted  it,  he 
would  just  leave  it  there,  and  seek  out 
some  other  fancy  to  fondle  in  place  of 
it.  Forster  was  not  a  man  who  had  any 
serious  truth  to  proclaim,  or  any  purpose 
in  life  which  he  laid  to  heart,  but  he  was 
infinitely  friendly,  and  entirely  sincere  in 
his  attachments.  A  good,  upright  man, 
one  might  confidently  say. 

I  said  I  had  asked  Forster  lately  who  it 
was  that  was  writing  feeble  imitations  of 
Fonblanque  in  the  Examiner  since  he 
had  accepted  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
writer  was  Fonblanque  himself.  The 
philosophical  Radicals  proclaimed  Fon- 
blanque to  be  the  greatest  journalist  in 
England;  but,  though  he  had  skill  and 
purpose,  he  seemed  to  me  to  altogether 
want  passion  and  seriousness.  His  arti- 
cles were  pleasant  reading  enough,  but 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Jonathan  Wild  did 
not  always  amalgamate  naturally,  and 
public  interests  could  not  be  successfully 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  an  opera  bouffe. 

Carlyle  replied  that  Fonblanque  was  a 


better  man  than  I  supposed ;  a  serious- 
looking  fellow,  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  who 
seemed  to  consider  that  his  task  in  the 
world  was  to  expose  fallacies  of  all  sorts, 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  with  considerable 
adroitness  and  skill.  I  rejoined  that  his 
paper  had  been  the  organ  of  the  educated 
Radicals  who  flourished  in  England  in  the 
Reform  era,  but  that  it  had  shifted  round 
latterly  to  become  a  government  organ. 
Carlyle  replied  that  Fonblanque  had 
changed  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, but  not  at  all  with  conscious  dis- 
honesty. Lord  Durham,  when  he  came 
home,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  he  began 
to  circulate  up  and  down  in  society  yonder 
in  London,  and  so  came  to  look  at  the  do- 
ings of  the  government  from  quite  another 
point  of  view.  As  for  philosophical  Rad- 
icalism, he  had  said  all  that  was  in  him  to 
say  on  that  subject,  which,  if  well  consid- 
ered, was  intrinsically  barren. 

After  a  pause,  he  added  that,  among 
newspaper  men,  Rintoul,  a  Scotch  printer, 
who  owned  the  Spectator^  was  a  man  of 
deeper  insight  than  any  of  them  ;  a  man 
altogether  free  from  romantic  or  visionary 
babblement  or  the  ordinary  echoes  of  par- 
liamentary palaver.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  England  who  openly  declared  his  com- 
plete disbelief  in  Reform  and  the  Whigs, 
and  now  it  was  everywhere  seen  that  his 
opinions  were  sound.  He  wrote  the  lit- 
erary papers  in  his  journal;  there  was 
nothing  very  deep  in  them,  but  neither 
were  they  ever  mere  wind;  they  meant 
something  always.  He  speculated  on  the 
functions  and  uses  of  literature  in  a  very 
natural  manner.  But  he  believed  in  noth- 
ing, and  had  but  a  poor,  barren  theory  of 
life,  one  might  perceive.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  diligent  and  upright  man,  and  he 
turned  out  a  newspaper  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  the  best  article  of  that  kind 
to   be   found  anywhere   in   England  just 


now. 


TALFOURD. 


In  connection  with  journalism  I  men- 
tioned Talfourd,  and  said  I  had  read  his 
dramas  with  profound  disappointment,  and 
could  never  get  over  the  conviction  that 
his  reputation  was  the  result  of  unduly 
favorable  criticisms  by  his  literary  asso- 
ciates of  two  generations. 

Carlyle  said  not  so  in  any  sinister  sense. 
He  had  lived  among  literary  people  from 
the  time  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  had  probably  done  them  many  kind- 
nesses, and  kept  coquetting  with  letters 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  so  they  took  an 
interest  in  him  and   praised  his  plays  — 
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over-praised  them  probably  ;  but  Talfourd 
had  not  stimulated  or  invited  this  sort  of 
notice.  It  was  quite  true,  however,  that 
his  reputation  was  entirely  undeserved. 
There  was  no  potency  in  him  ;  nothing 
beyond  the  common,  unless  it  was  a  sort 
of  pathetic  loyalty  to  his  earliest  asso- 
ciates. He  had  learned  something  of 
Charles  Lamb's  fantastic  method  of  look- 
ing at  things.  Lamb  had  no  practical 
sense  in  him,  and  in  conversation  was  ac- 
customed to  turn  into  quips  and  jests 
whatever  turned  up;  an  ill  example  to 
younger  men,  who  had  to  live  their  lives 
in  a  world  which  was  altogether  serious, 
and  where  it  behoved  them  to  consider 
their  position  in  a  spirit  quite  other  than 
jocose ;  for  a  wrong  path  led  to  the  nether 
darkness. 

CAPTAIN  STERLING. 

I  ASKED  him  about  Captain  Sterling, 
the  Thunderer.  He  described  his  early 
career,  which  is  now  sufficiently  known, 
and  passed  on  to  his  method  of  fabri- 
cating his  thunderbolts.  The  captain,  he 
said,  used  to  drive  about  London,  and  mix 
in  society,  and  visit  clubs  all  the  forenoon. 
He  heard  what  all  manner  of  men  said  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  at  night  sat 
down  in  his  study  and  reproduced  the 
express  essence  of  what  people  were  think- 
ing, as  no  one  else  in  England  could  do. 
The  old  pagan  was  far  and  away  the 
greatest  popular  journalist  of  our  day. 
He  saw  deeper  into  things  than  Cobbett, 
and  had  an  equally  clear,  vigorous,  inci- 
sive expression. 

It  was  Sterling  who  carried  the  Times 
round  to  the  Tories.  He  saw  that  there 
was  no  good  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
Whigs,  and  that  on  the  whole  Peel  was 
better  entitled  to  support.  It  was  rumored 
up  and  down,  in  the  trivial  talk  of  London, 
that  the  Times  was  paid  for  this  change, 
but  this  was  altogether  a  mistake.  Ster- 
ling had  acted  on  his  knowledge  and  con- 
victions, and  they  soon  came  to  be  the 
convictions  of  his  employers.  In  the  end 
the  poor  fellow  lost  his  intellect  by  a  par- 
alytic stroke.  Afterwards  he  would  talk 
sensibly  enough,  but  his  talk  wanted  se- 
quence and  connection.  At  worst  he 
never  uttered  mere  nonsense.  Since  his 
death  people  missed  his  writings  consid- 
erably, which  was  by  no  means  wonderful 
when  one  considered  the  despicable  make- 
shifts and  inane  trivialities  which  formed 
the  bulk  of  what  was  called  newspaper 
literature.  Antony,  whom  I  had  met  at 
Cheyne  Row  and  elsewhere  —  Major  Ster- 
ling—  was  his  son. 


"  SARTOR  RESARTUS." 

As  we  were  approaching  Cork  he  told 
me  there  was  a  man  there  it  would  please 
him  to  see  face  to  face  if  possible.  When 
he  was  publishing  "  Sartor,"  only  two  men 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  recognized  in  it 
anything  beyond  bewildered  bedlamite 
rhapsodies.  One  of  them  was  Emerson, 
then  a  Unitarian  preacher  in  America  ; 
the  other  a  Cork  priest  named  O'Shea. 
Both  of  them  wrote  to  Eraser,  and  said: 
"  Let  us  have  more  of  '  Teufelsdrockh,' 
for  the  man  decidedly  means  something." 
At  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  a  question  of 
renown,  but  a  question  of  living  or  not 
living,  and  he  was  very  grateful  to  these 
men  for  a  timely  word  of  encouragement. 

I  told  him  nothing  was  easier  than  see- 
ing Father  O'Shea.  He  would  be  sure  to 
meet  him  at  the  table  of  some  of  my 
friends  in  Cork,  or  we  would  call  on  him 
if  he  preferred. 

Carlyle  then  proceeded  to  say  he  wrote 
the    "Sartor"  in  a  farmhouse  up  in  the 
Highlands,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived, 
far   enough    away   from    any    intelligible 
creature.      Their   nearest    neighbors    lay 
five    miles    off  —  a   respectable    kind   of 
people  whom  his  wife  had  been  connected 
with    before    marriage,   but   who    thought 
him,  as  he  was  poor  enough  at  this  time,j 
a  strange,  dreamy  sort  of  fellow,  who  hac" 
nothing  in  him,  and  he  regarded  their  tall 
about  as  much  as  the  croaking  of  jackdaws. 
He   and    his    wife   sometimes  visited  hisi 
mother-in-law,    who    lived     fifteen    milej 
away,    and   his   own   father    and    motherl 
were  at  a  still  more  inaccessible  distance^ 
and   they  lived  quite  alone  for  the  most 
part  for   seven   years.      It    was    here    h< 
wrote  all  the  early  reviews,  but  as  the] 
produced   a   small   and   altogether  preca-^ 
rious   income,  he   determined   to  write  aj 
book,  and  he  wrote  '•  Sartor,"  and  brought 
it   up  to  London.     No  respectable  book- 
seller would  buy  it  from  him,  or  so  much] 
as  publish  it.     He  found  the  literature  off 
London  at  that  time  in  a  distracted  condi- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  remain  through- 
out the  winter,  and  observe  it  at  closer] 
quarters.     In   the   end  Eraser  consented 
to  take  "Sartor'^  for  some  small  sum — i 
he  believed  it  must  have  been  about  eighty 
pounds  —  conditioning,   however,   to  put 
fifty  copies  of  it  together  in  volumes,  and 
this  was  the  way  the  book  got  itself  pub- 
lished. 

When  Eraser  consented  to  put  "  Sartor  *' 
into  his  magazine,  he  cut  down  the  pay- 
ment £^  a  sheet.  When  he  produced 
fifty  copies  of  the  entire  thing  collected 
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together,  half-a-dozen  copies  were  sent  to 
men  of  letters  in  Edinburgh,  not  one  of 
whom  as  much  as  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt. 

I  asked  him  if  the  judgment  of  the 
bookseller's  taste  prefixed  to  "  Sartor " 
was  genuine.  He  said  certainly  it  was 
genuine.  It  was  the  verdict  of  one  of 
Murray's  critics;  Lockhart  was  believed 
to  be  the  man.*  His  opinion  was  alto- 
gether more  favorable,  if  any  one  cared  to 
know,  than  the  writers  of  the  AtkencBum, 
and  the  like  of  them,  pronounced  on  the 
book  when  it  was  at  last  published  as  a 
whole.  He  had  not  found  literature  a 
primrose  path  ;  quite  otherwise,  indeed. 
His  earliest  experiments  had  failed  alto- 
gether to  find  acceptance  from  able  editors, 
and  when,  at  length,  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  writer  who  had  something  to 
say,  editors  were  still  alarmed  at  the  un- 
heard-of opinions  he  promulgated,  and 
probably  because  he  did  not  wear  the 
recognized  literary  livery  of  the  period. 
He  had  tried  for  some  permanent  place  in 
life  with  little  avail,  and  had  commonly 
eaten  bread  as  hardly  earned  as  any  man's 
bread  in  England.  He  could  testify  that 
the  literary  profession,  as  it  is  called,  had 
not  been  to  him  by  any  means  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.  He  might  say, 
were  it  of  any  moment  at  all,  that,  though 
he  had  a  certain  faculty  of  work  in  him, 
the  woman  who  manufactured  the  last 
sensational  novel  had  probably  got  more 
money  for  a  couple  of  her  strange  ventures 
than  he  had  been  paid  by  the  whole  book- 
selling craft  from  the  beginning  to  that 
hour. 

I  suggested  that  he  had  been  ill-inter- 
preted by  messieurs  the  critics  to  readers 
to  whom  his  writings  were  not  only  new, 
but  were  sure  to  be  puzzling  and  alarm- 
ing. 

As   to  criticism,    he    said    Thackeray, 


*  I.  Highest  Class,  Booksbllbr's  Taster. 

Taster  to  Bookseller.  —  "  The  author  of  *  Teufels- 
drbckh'  is  a  person  of  talent;  his  work  displays  here 
and  there  some  felicity  of  thought  and  expression, 
considerable  fancy  and  knowledge  ;  but  whether  or  not 
it  would  take  with  the  public  seems  doubtful.  For  a 
j'eu  d^ esprit  of  that  kind  it  is  too  long;  it  would  have 
suited  better  as  an  essay  or  article  than  as  a  volume. 
The  author  has  no  great  tact;  his  wit  is  frequently 
heavy;  and  reminds  one  of  the  German  baron  who 
took  to  leaping  on  tables,  and  answered  that  he  was 
learning  to  be  lively.     Is  the  work  a  translation?" 

Bookseller  to  Editor.  —  "  Allow  me  to  say  that  such 
a  writer  requires  only  a  little  more  tact  to  produce  a 
popular  as  well  as  an  able  work.  Directly  on  receiving 
your  permission  I  sent  your  MS.  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  class  of  men  of  letters,  and  an  accomplished 
German  scholar ;  I  now  enclose  you  his  opinion,  which, 
you  nriay  rely  upon  it,  is  a  just  one ;  and  I  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  to,  "  etc.,  etc  —  MS. 
ij>enes  nos\  London.,  ijth  September,  183 1. 
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John  Sterling,  and  John  Mill  had  writtea 
of  his  work  in  various  quarters  with  appre- 
ciation, and  more  than  suflScient applause; 
but  criticism  in  general  on  books,  and 
men,  and  things  had  become  the  idlest 
babble.  Some  of  the  foolishest  and  shal- 
lowest speculations  about  his  books  had 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
by  the  editor  ;  but  very  lately  some  papers 
on  "  Cromwell,"  by  a  writer  named,  or  who 
signed  himself,  "  Montdcut,"  contained  a 
deeper  and  truer  estimate  of  his  theory  of 
life  and  human  interests  than  he  had  met 
anywhere  in  a  review  before. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Speaking  of  his  method  of  work,  he 
said  he  had  found  the  little  wooden  pegs 
which  washerwomen  employ  to  fasten 
clothes  to  a  line  highly  convenient  for 
keeping  together  bits  of  notes  and  agenda 
on  the  same  special  point.  It  was  his 
habit  to  paste  on  a  screen  in  his  workroom 
engraved  portraits,  when  no  better  could 
be  had,  of  the  people  he  was  then  writing 
about.  It  kept  the  image  of  the  man 
steadily  in  view,  and  one  must  have  a  clear 
image  of  him  in  the  mind  before  it  was  in 
the  least  possible  to  make  him  be  seen  by 
the  reader. 

I  said  it  was  hard  to  rely  on  portraits. 
I  had  seen  in  an  exhibition  in  Paris  a  por- 
trait of  Robespierre  at  the  climax  of  his 
influence,  and  he  looked  like  a  placid 
provincial  practitioner  whose  brow  had 
not  broadened  with  power  or  wrinkled 
with  responsibility;  and  I  added,  laugh- 
ing, that  he  was  not  in  the  least  "sea- 
green."  I  saw  at  the  same  time  two 
contemporary  portraits  of  Louis  XVI., 
borrowed .  from  some  historic  chS.teau, 
as  little  like  each  other  as  Hamlet  and 
Polonius.  In  one  of  them  the  artist  had 
idealized  the  king's  face  into  a  certain 
strength  and  dignity;  the  other  might  be 
taken  as  the  caricature  of  a  constitutional 
king  —  it  was  such  a  coarse,  commonplace 
countenance  as  the  daguerreotype  some- 
times unexpectedly  reveals,  and  a  clumsy 
figure  on  which  royal  millinery  looked 
quite  out  of  place. 

There  was  something  in  a  genuine  por- 
trait, he  said,  which  one  could  hardly  fail 
to  recognize  as  authentic.  It  looked  like 
an  actual  man,  with  a  consistent  charac- 
ter, and  left  a  permanent  image  in  the 
memory, 

EMERSON. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Emerson 
and  "  Sartor,"  he  told  me  much  which  is 
now  familiar  to  every  one,  such  as  his 
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unexpected  visit  to  the  Highlands,  and  his 
second  visit  to  England,  when  he  spent 
some  days  with  Carlyle  touring  and  visit- 
ing literary  people,  his  issuing  an  edition 
of  "  Sartor  "  in  America,  and  so  forth. 

I  asked  hira  if  Emerson's  ideas  could 
be  regarded  as  original.  He  replied  that 
Emerson  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken 
his  system  out  of  "  Sartor  "  and  other  of 
his  (Carlyle's)  writings,  but  he  worked  it 
out  in  a  way  of  his  own.  It  was  based  on 
truth,  undoubtedly ;  but  Emerson  con- 
stantly forgot  that  one  truth  may  require 
to  be  modified  by  a  precisely  opposite 
truth.  He  had  not  a  broad  intellect,  but 
it  was  clear,  and  sometimes  even  profound. 
His  writings  wanted  consistency  and  a 
decisive  intelligible  result.  One  was  con- 
stantly disappointed  at  their  suddenly 
stopping  short  and  leading  to  nothing. 
They  were  full  of  beauties  —  diamonds,  or 
at  times,  bits  of  painted  glass,  strung  on  a 
thread,  which  had  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  He  frequently  hit 
upon  isolated  truths,  but  they  remained 
isolated  —  they  nowhere  combined  into  an 
intelligible  theory  of  life. 

I  asked  him  if  he  found  more  in  the  man 
than  in  his  writings.  He  said,  no;  when 
they  came  to  talk  with  each  other  their 
opinions  were  constantly  found  to  clash. 
Emerson  believed  that  every  man's  self- 
will  ought  to  be  cultivated,  that  men  would 
grow  virtuous  and  submissive  to  just  au- 
thority, need  no  coercion,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  knew  there  were  men  up 
and  down  the  world  fit  to  govern  the  rest ; 
but  he  conceived  that,  when  such  a  man 
was  found,  instead  of  being  put  in  the  seat 
of  authority,  he  ought  to  be  restrained 
with  fetters,  as  a  thing  dangerous  and  de- 
structive. He  bore,  however,  with  great 
good  humor  the  utter  negation  and  con- 
tradiction of  his  theories.  He  had  a  sharp, 
perking  little  face,  and  he  kept  bobbing  it 
up  and  down  with  "  Yissir,  yissir  "  {mim- 
icking) in  answer  to  objections  or  exposi- 
tions. He  got  mixed  up  with  a  set  of 
philanthropists,  but  I  told  him,  Carlyle 
added,  that  we  had  long  ago  discovered 
what  sort  of  a  set  they  were,  and  that 
they  would  be  mightily  rejoiced  to  get  any 
decent  captain  to  march  at  their  head. 
Emerson,  however,  could  not  be  induced 
on  any  conditions  to  applaud  their  sordid 
peace,  or  preach  the  panacea  of  cold 
water. 

FATHER  O'SHEA. 

He  met  Father  O'Shea  repeatedly  at 
Cork.  I  was  present  during  their  inter- 
views, but,  as  he  has  given  some  account 


of  them  himself  in  the  "  Reminiscences," 
I  naturally  prefer  it  to  my  notes  :  — 

Rain  slightly  beginning  now,  I  return ;  take 
to  writing:  near  ii  o'clock,  —  announces  him- 
self "Father  O'Shea  1  "  (who  I  thought  had 
been  dead;)  to  my  astonishment  enter  a  little 
greyhaired,  intelligent-and-bred  looking  man, 
with  much  gesticulation,  boundless  royal  wel- 
come, red  with  dinner  and  some  wine,  engages 
that  we  are  to  meet  to-morrow,  —  and  again 
with  explosion  of  welcome,  goes  his  way. 
This  Father  O'Shea,  some  15  years  ago,  had 
been,  with  Emerson  af  America,  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  Adam  who  encouraged  poor  book- 
seller Eraser,  and  didn't  discourage  him,  to 
go  on  with  "Teufelsdrockh."  I  had  often 
remembered  him  since ;  had  not  long  before 
r^-enquired  his  name,  but  understood  some- 
how that  he  was  dead ;  and  now !  To  bed, 
after  brief  good-night  to  Duffy ;  and,  for  rat- 
tling of  window  (masses  of  pamphlets  will  not 
stand  it)  cannot,  till  near  5  a.m.,  get  to  sleep 
at  all. 

Next  day  he  met  Father  O'Shea  at  din- 
ner with  Mr.  Denny  Lane,  another  ex- 
political  prisoner. 

Fine  brown  Irish  figure,  Denny  [he  says]  ji 
distiller  —  ex-repaler;  frank,  hearty,  honest 
air ;  like  Alfred  Tennyson  a  little. 

Opposite  me  at  dinner  was  Father  Shea^ 
didactic,  loud-spoken,  courteous,  good  ever 
way  —  a  true  gentleman  and  priest  in  the  IrisI 
style.  .  .  .  Good  O'Shea,  who  I  hear  labors 
diligently  among  a  large  poor  flock ;  [has] 
or  4  curates :  and  though  nothing  of  a  bigot^ 
seems  truly  a  serious  man. 

We  made  a  brief  stay  at  Killarney,  oui 
host  being  Shine  Lalor,   who  had  bareh 
escaped  imprisonment  in  the  late  troubles^ 
His  residence,  Castle  Lough,  was  one  of 
the    show   places    of    Killarney,   and   h( 
brought  Carlyle  to  the  points  of  chief  in-^ 
terest  in  the    Lake  district.     There   is 
long  account  of   this   experience   in   th< 
"  Reminiscences,"  but  it  does  not  invite 
citation. 

A  KERRY  HOMESTEAD. 

The  land  question  was  a  constant  topic 
and  one   day,  as   we  drove  through    th( 
county  Kerry,  I  interrupted  a  colloquy  01 
Irish  landlords,  in  which  Carlyle  was  dis^ 
posed  to  insist  that  difference  of  religioi 
made  the    people    unduly   suspicious  oi 
them,  by  inviting  him  to  get  off  our  car^ 
and  enter  some  huts  on  Lord  Kenmare's 
estate,  that  he   might  judge   for  himseli 
what  sort  of  homes  a  landlord  who  pre 
fessed  the  same  creed  as  his  tenants  pre 
vided  for  them.     Here  is  the  account  h( 
gives  in  the  "  Reminiscences  "  of  the  dis 
trict,  the  people,  and  their  homes  :  — 
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Bare,  blue,  bog  without  limit,  ragged  people 
in  small  force  working  languidly  at  their 
scantlings  or  peats,  no  other  work  at  all ;  look 
hungry  in  their  rags  ;  hopeless,  air  as  of  crea- 
tures sunk  beyond  hope.  Look  into  one  of 
their  huts  under  pretence  of  asking  for  a 
draught  of  water:  dark,  narrow,  two  women 
nursing,  other  young  women  on  foot  as  if  for 
work ;  but  it  is  narrow,  dark,  as  if  the  people 
and  their  life  were  covered  under  a  tub,  or 
"  tied  in  a  sack ;  "all  things  smeared  over  too 
with  a  liquid  green;  the  cow  (I  find)  has  her 
habitation  here  withal.  No  water ;  the  poor 
young  woman  produces  butter-milk;  in  real 
pity  I  give  her  a  shilling.  Duffy  had  done 
the  like  in  the  adjoining  cottage,  ditto,  ditto 
in  Charcuter,  with  the  addition  that  a  man  lay 
in  fever  there.  These  were  the  wretchedest 
population  I  saw  in  Ireland.  "Live,  sir.? 
The  Lord  knows ;  what  we  can  beg,  and  rob," 
(rob  means  scrape  up;  I  suppose i*):  Lord 
Kinmare's  people,  he  never  looks  after  them, 
leases  worthless  bog,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Bog  all  reclaimable,  lime  everywhere  in  it: 
swift  exit  to  Lord  Kinmare  and  the  leases,  or 
whatever  the  accursed  iruubus  is  I 

After  we  set  out  again  on  our  journey, 
Carlyle  said  he  often  thought  how  like 
Ireland  was  to  the  Irish  horse  Larry,  which 
he  had  up  at  Craigenputtock.  Larry  some- 
times broke  into  insubordination,  but",  on 
the  whole,  he  was  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous, kindly,  and  affectionate  fellows  that 
one  could  anywhere  encounter.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyie  became  dissatisfied  with  her  mount 
one  day,  they  were  riding  on  the  moors, 
and  proposed  to  try  Larry.  Up  to  that 
moment  Larry  had  been  skittish  and  in- 
tractable, but  after  Jane  got  on  his  back 
he  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman.  He 
was  on  honor,  and  conducted  himself  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  suggested  that  Larry,  like  his  country, 
knew  when  he  was  well-treated,  and  had  a 
decided  objection  to  perpetual  whip  and 
spur. 

MISS    O'NEILL. 

During  our  journey  through  the  county 
Cork  Carlyle  decided  to  visit  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Beecher,  to  whom  he  had 
brought  introductions  from  Major  Ster- 
ling, and  he  quitted  me  a  day  or  two  for 
this  purpose.  I  was  curious  to  hear  of 
Lady  Beecher,  who  was  once  the  famous 
Irish  actress  Miss  O'Neill. 

He  said  he  could  not  contrive  to  like 
her.  She  was  a  striking  figure,  but  she 
had  cold,  cruel  eyes,  and  a  silent,  reserved 
air  which  was  altogether  disagreeable. 
She  lived  in  stern  reserve,  and  imposed 
her  rigorous  formal  character  upon  her 
household  and  everything  about  her.  Her 
face  might  once  have  been  handsome,  but 
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he  did  not  think  it  ever  could  have  been 
beautiful  to  him.  It  was  now  worn  and 
faded,  but  her  bearing  was  stately  and 
striking. 

I  asked  if  I  was  to  imply  that  she  played 
the  tragedy  queen  in  private  life. 

No,  he  said,  nothing  could  be  more  sim- 
ple and  systematic  than  her  habits.  She 
lived  in  constant  obedience  to  what  she 
called  her  duty,  a  sort  of  thrall  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Very  sincerely,  too,  one  could  see. 

When  he  arrived  she  had  evidently  not 
liked  him,  and  peered  at  him  through  her 
cold  blue  eyes,  half  shut  with  anxious 
scrutiny;  but  she  came  to  like  him  better 
afterwards,  and  opened  them  a  little. 
There  was  an  immense  portrait  of  her  as 
Juliet,  the  one  commonly  engraved,  he  be- 
lieved, which  the  artist  had  taken  out  to 
Russia  when  the  emperor  brought  him 
there,  but  his  brother  brought  it  back,  and 
the  old  baronet  purchased  it.  There  was 
much  more  geniality  and  kindliness  about 
the  eyes  in  the  portrait  than  the  lady  ex- 
hibited just  now.  She  spoke  about  her 
former  connection  with  the  stage  like  one 
quite  above  all  accidents  of  that  kind  ;  as 
a  sovereign  might  speak  of  some  incident 
of  her  early  life  in  exile.  There  were  two 
young  daughters,  the  youngest  really  a 
lovely  little  lassie,  and  three  boys;  two 
were  going  to  be  barristers,  and  one  was  a 
soldier  in  Canada.  The  old  baronet,  who 
was  stricken  with  disease,  was  a  fine,  sim- 
ple old  gentleman,  and  their  house  was  a 
thorough  English  mansion. 

Our  meeting  again  at  Limerick  is  noted 
in  the  "Reminiscences:"  — 

Long  low  street,  parallel  to  our  rail ;  exotic 
in  aspect,  Limk  plebs  live  there.  Station, 
strait  confused ;  amid  rain ;  and  Duffy  stands 
there,  with  sad  loving  smile,  a  glad  sight  to 
me  after  all ;  and  so  in  omnibus,  with  spectre, 
blacksmith,  and  full  fare  of  others,  —  (omni- 
bus that  couldii't  have  a  window  opened)  to 
"Cruise's  Hotel,"  —  Cruise  himself,  a  lean, 
eager-looking  little  man  of  forty,  most  reverent 
ot  Duffy,  as  is  common  here,  riding  with  us. 
Private  room  ;  and  ambitious  —  bad  dinner, 
kickshaws  (sweetbreads,  salmon,  &c)  and  un- 
eatables. 

July  24.  —  Glove  shop ;  Limerick  gloves, 
scarcely  any  made  now ;  buy  a  pair  of  cloth 
gloves;  n.  b.  have  my  gutta-percha  shoes  out 
soleing  with  leather,  gutta  having  gone  like 
toasted  cheese  on  the  paving  in  the  late  hot 
weather;  right  glad  to  have  leather  shoes 
again !  Breakfast  bad ;  confused  inanity  of 
morning,  settling,  &c,  about  noon  Duffy  goes 
away  for  Galway ;  and  I  am  to  follow  after  a 
day.  Foolish  young  Limerick  philosopher,  — 
kind  of  "Young  Limerick*  {neither  0\di  nor 
Young  Ireland),  in  smoking  room  (wretched 
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place),  smokes  with  me  while  Duffy  is  pack- 
ing to  go  ;  shewed  me  afterwards  the  locality 
of  the  Mitchel-and-Meagher  tragi-comedy,  and 
ciceroned  me  thro'  the  streets.  Quaker  On- 
thank  at  3^  P.M. ;  lean  triangular  visage  (kind 
of  *'  Chemist,"  I  think),  Irish  accent,  alto- 
gether Engiish  in  thought,  speech,  and  ways. 
Rational  exact  man ;  long  before  any  other  I 
could  see  in  these  parts. 

We  had  brief  snatches  of  talk  at  Lim- 
erick when  the  day's  sight-seeing  was  done. 

"FESTUS." 

I  ASKED  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  a 
poem  called  "  Festus."  A  hard-headed 
young  Scotchman  wanted  to  give  me  a 
specimen  of  convenient  bookbinding,  and 
offered  me  a  volume,  which  he  said  I 
might  take  without  scruple,  as  he  would 
never  open  it  again;  it  was  the  maddest 
rhapsody  ever  printed  in  legible  type. 
This  was  "  Festus,"  but  I  found  it  to  be 
rich  in  poetry  and  sparkling  with  imagery 
of  singular  freshness  and  power. 

"  Festus  "  he  said  he  had  never  read, 
but  he  understood  it  was  "  Faustus  "  in  a 
new  garment,  a  sort  of  lunar  shadow  of 
Faust.  Having  eaten  his  pudding  he  was 
content,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  eat  it 
again  richauffS.  The  poem  made  a  great 
sensation  in  New  England,  and  might 
have  merits  of  which  he  was  not  aware. 
A  troublesome  fool  had  volunteered  to 
bring  the  author,  Bailey,  to  Cheyne  Row, 
and  it  was  probable  he  (Carlyle)  had  not 
treated  him  well.  He  was  abrupt  and 
impatient,  he  believed,  confounding  Bailey 
with  the  fellow  who  had  volunteered  to  be 
sponsor  for  him.  The  young  man  was 
writing  just  now  for  a  Nottingham  news- 
paper of  which  his  father  was  printer  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

IRISH   HISTORY. 

It  was  inconceivable,  he  went  on  to  say, 
how  Irishmen  fought  futile  and  forgotten 
battles  over  again.  Petrie  (artist  and  an- 
tiquary, whom  he  had  met  in  Dublin)  was 
still  in  a  rage  against  Bryan  Boroihme  for 
having  upset  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Ireland  —  not  a  very  serious  calamity  one 
might  surmise.  It  was  working  well,  it 
seemed  —  or  it  seemed  to  Petrie,  at  any 
rate  —  till  Bryan  conquered  and  brought 
into  subjection  the  subordinate  princes. 
Bryan  pleased  the  immortal  gods,  but  the 
other  parties  pleased  Petrie.  Bryan  Bo- 
roihme, his  friends  and  enemies,  his  con- 
quests over  Celts  and  Danes,  presented  to 
one's  mind  only  interminable  confusion 
and  chaos,  or  if  there  might,  as  my  head- 
shaking  implied,  be  a  ground-plan  more 


or  less  intelligible,  it  was  not  worth  search- 
ing for.  But  there  was  a  period  of  Irish 
history  really  impressive  and  worthy  to 
be  remembered,  when  the  island  undoubt- 
edly sent  missionaries  throughout  all  the 
world  then  known  to  mankind,  when  she 
was  a  sort  of  model  school  for  the  nations, 
and  in  verity  an  island  of  saints.  A  book 
worthy  to  be  written  by  some  large-minded 
Irishman  was  one  on  that  period,  accom- 
panied by  another,  which  unhappily  would 
be  a  tragic  contrast,  on  the  present  and 
future  of  the  country. 

I  said  it  was  an  Irish  "Past  and  Pres- 
ent" he  desired,  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  need  of  an  Irish  "  Chartism,"  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  the  wickedness  of 
ignorant  and  persistent  misgovernment. 

There  was  misgovernment  enough  in 
Ireland,  he  said,  and  in  England  too, 
where,  however,  it  was  encountered  in  an 
altogether  different  spirit.  This  longing 
after  Bryan  Boroihme  was  not  a  salutary 
appetite.  There  was  scarcely  a  man,  he 
should  say,  among- the  whole  catalogue  of 
Bryan  Boroihmes  worth  the  trouble  of  re- 
calling. 

I  suggested  that  they  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  English  rulers  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  George  IV.,  both  august 
personages  included. 

HENRY   VIII. 

Henry  [he  said]  when  one  came  to 
consider  the  circumstances  he  had  to  deal 
with,  would  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  best 
kings  England  had  ever  got.  He  had  the 
right  stuff  in  him  for  a  king,  he  knew  his 
own  mind;  a  patient,  resolute,  decisive 
man,  one  could  see,  who  understood  what 
he  wanted,  which  was  the  first  condition 
of  success  in  any  enterprise,  and  by  what 
methods  to  bring  it  about.  He  saw  what 
was  going  on  in  ecclesiastical  circles  at 
that  time  in  England,  and  perceived  that 
it  could  not  continue  without  results  very 
tragical  for  the  kingdom  he  was  appointed 
to  rule,  and  he  overhauled  them  effectu- 
ally. He  had  greedy,  mutinous,  unvera- 
cious  opponents,  and  to  chastise  them 
was  forced  to  do  many  things  which  in 
these  sentimental  times  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  \laughing\  would  altogether 
condemn ;  but  when  one  looked  into  the 
matter  a  little,  it  was  seen  that  Henry  for 
the  most  was  right. 

I  suggested  that  among  the  things  he 
wanted  and  knew  how  to  get,  was  as  long 
a  roll  of  wives  as  the  Grand  Turk.  It 
would  have  been  a  more  humane  method 
to  have  taken  them,  like  that  potentate, 
simultaneously     than     successively;     be 
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would  have  been  saved  the  need  of  killing 
one  to  make  room  for  another,  and  then 
requiring  Parliament  to  disgrace  itself  by 
sanctioning  the  transaction. 

Carlyle  replied  that  this  method  of  look- 
ing at  King  Henry's  life  did  not  help  much 
to  the  understanding  of  it.  He  was  a  true 
ruler  at  a  time  when  the  will  of  the  Lord's 
anointed  counted  for  something,  and  it 
was  likely  that  he  did  not  regard  himself 
as  doing  wrong  in  any  of  these  things  over 
which  modern  sentimentality  grew  so  im- 
patient. 

THE  CHELSEA  PHILOSOPHY. 

Apropos  of  the  difficulty  most  people 
would  have  in  accepting  his  theory  of 
Henry's  character  (which  the  reader  will 
remember  was  not  yet  gilded  and  var- 
nished by  Mr.  Froude),  I  spoke  of  other 
difficulties.  I  told  him  a  scoffing  friend 
of  mine  suggested  that  the  Chelsea  phi- 
losophy included  two  theories  impossible 
to  reconcile ;  one  insisted  that  a  man 
without  a  purpose  in  life  was  no  better 
than  carrion,  the  other  that  a  man  who 
affirms  he  had  a  purpose  was  a  manifest 
quack  and  impostor.  For  myself,  I  said, 
I  found  a  difficulty  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  cleared  up. 
He  taught  that  a  man  of  genius  is  com- 
monly quite  unconscious  of  the  gift,  and 
he  treated  with  contempt  as  a  cheat  any 
one  who  professed  to  be  so  endowed. 
Suppose,  I  added,  I  ask  you,  Are  you  a 
man  of  genius?  H  you  say  no,  how  am 
I  to  accept  that  as  a  satisfactory  answer? 
If  you  say  yes,  consider  on  your  own 
theory  what  consequence  follows. 

He  laughed,  and  said  that,  with  proper 
deductions  for  the  practical  purpose  in 
view,  on  each  occasion,  all  this  would  be 
found  to  be  altogether  in  harmony.  As 
to  himself,  a  forlorn  and  heavily  laden 
mortal,  with  many  miseries  to  abolish,  or 
subdue  into  silence,  he  made  no  claim  to 
preternatural  endowments  of  any  sort ;  few 
mortals  less.  As  for  genius,  genius  was 
in  some  senses  strict  vigilance,  veracity, 
and  fidelity  to  fact,  which  every  mortal 
must  cherish  if  his  life  was  not  to  have  a 
tragic  issue.  After  a  long  pause  of  silent 
meditation  he  went  on  : 

One  had  to  accept  the  manifest  facts  ; 
how  else?  Not  one  man  in  a  million 
spoke  truth  in  these  times,  or  acted  it, 
and  hence  the  condition  of  things.  Thou- 
sands of  wretches  in  the  poor-house,  and 
hundreds  busy  fox-hunting  or  foreign 
touring, in  complete  indifference  to  them. 
A  man  of  the  rascal  species,  who  set  up  a 
bank  of  lies  as  his  capital  and  equipment 


in  life,  could  not  have  existed  before  the 
last  century  ;  but  now  you  found  a  man  of 
that  class  wherever  you  turned  up  and 
down  the  world.  Plain  dealing  and  frank 
speaking  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Every 
year  it  was  harder  and  harder  to  get  an 
honest  article  of  any  fabric  —  a  thing 
which  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  or  was 
not  something  shamefully  the  reverse  of 
that.  The  inevitable  end  and  net  result 
of  this  sort  of  thing  was  one  which  he 
need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  specifying. 

I  told  him  that  a  lively  young  man  of 
my  acquaintance  insisted  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  shoddy.  For  his 
part  he  did  not  want  coats,  trousers,  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs  to  last  forever,  and 
make  a  man  look  like  a  caricature  of  him- 
self. H  they  lasted  a  shorter  time  they 
cost  less  and  you  could  renew  them  oftener. 
A  bat  that  would  look  well  for  twelve 
months,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  hat,  cost 
a  sum  for  which  you  could  equip  yourself 
with  a  shoddy  hat  once  a  quarter,  having 
freshness  as  well  as  novelty  of  structure. 
And  women  were  able  to  dress  infinitely 
better  and  more  effectively  at  the  same 
cost  under  the  shoddy  system. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  was  always  an  Advo- 
catus  DiaboH  who  had  a  good  word  for 
his  distinguished  client,  but  the  less  men 
trafficked  in  that  sort  of  commodity  the 
better  it  would  be  for  them. 

BUCKLE. 

I  ASKED  him  about  Buckle.  I  had  re- 
cently read  the  first  volume  of  his  intro- 
duction to  a  "History  of  Civilization  in 
England,"  and  thought  it  exhibited  pro- 
digious reading  and  a  remarkable  power 
of  generalization  ;  but  the  style  seemed  to 
me  clumsy,  and  colored  with  perpetual 
egotism.  Carlyle  said  he  could  not  be 
pestered  reading  the  book  beyond  the 
extracts  one  found  in  the  weekly  papers. 
Buckle  had  a  theory  of  life  one  could  see 
to  which  he  required  his  facts  to  infallibly 
correspond  —  at  their  peril  \lmighinfi\. 

I  suggested  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  gath- 
ered valuable  materials.  Macaulay,  with 
the  same  facts,  would  have  written  half-a- 
dozen  essays,  which  would  become  famil- 
iar to  every  reading  household  in  England, 
and  there  was  another  writer  who  would 
have  extracted  the  essential  oil  from  them 
to  better  purpose.  Buckle's  theory  was 
that  the  world  owed  its  progress,  not  to 
the  influence  of  religion  or  the  arts  of 
civilization,  but  to  what  he  called  inquiry 
—  meaning  scepticism.  From  it,  he  in- 
sisted, came  religious  liberty  and  the 
gradual    recognition    of  political    rights. 
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The  philosopher  of  Chelsea  taught  that 
the  course  of  history  was  regulated  by 
the  lives  of  great  men;  Mr,  Buckle  in- 
sisted that  it  was  regulated  by  the  course 
of  great  rivers.  Nations  were  misled,  he 
affirmed,  by  not  sufficiently  investigating 
natural  causes.  He  regarded  the  human 
race  as  the  bond-slaves  of  external  phe- 
nomena ;  a  rich  soil  or  a  temperate  climate 
produced  wealth,  and  civilization  followed 
but  never  preceded  the  creation  of  capital. 
Civilization  sprang  up  in  an  alluvial  soil, 
or  under  a  genial  sky  ;  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth  as  well  as  the  creation  was  gov- 
erned entirely  by  physical  laws. 

The  eternal  laws  of  the  universe,  Car- 
lyle  said,  told  an  altogether  different  story, 
and  the  man  who  refused  to  recognize 
them,  or  insisted  on  reconstructing  the 
world  on  a  theory  of  his  own,  was  not  worth 
the  pains  of  listening  to. 

People  kept  asking  him,  '•  Have  you 
read  Buckle's  book  ?  "  but  he  answered 
that  he  had  not,  and  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  do  so.  He  saw  bits  of  it  from  time  to 
time  in  reviews,  and  found  nothing  in 
them  but  shallow  dogmatism  and  inordi- 
nate conceit.  English  literature  had  got 
into  such  a  condition  of  falsity  and  exag- 
geration that  one  may  doubt  if  we  should 
ever  again  get  a  genuine  book.  Probably 
not.  There  were  no  longer  men  to  write 
or  to  read  them,  and  the  ultimate  result  of 
that  sort  of  thing  was  one  which  might  be 
conceived.  I  said  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
begin  life  with  so  dark  a  lookout. 

MAZZINI. 

I  ASKED  him  about  the  party  of  Young 
Italy  and  its  leader.  Mazzini,  he  said, 
was  a  diminutive,  dark-visaged,  little  fel- 
low, with  bright  black  eyes,  about  the 
stature  of  that  newspaper  Barry  whom  he 
had  encountered  at  Cork.*  Mazzini  was 
a  perfectly  honorable  and  true  man,  but 
possessed  by  wild  and  fanciful  theories 
borrowed  from  the  French  Republicans. 
He  believed  in  Georges  Sand  and  that 
sort  of  cattle,  and  was  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  relation  of  things  in 
this  world.  The  best  thing  that  had  ever 
befallen  him  was  the  opening  of  his  letters 
by  Sir  James  Graham  ;  he  was  little  known 
in  London  before  that  transaction  ;  known, 
in  fact,  to  few  people  except  the  circle  in 
Cheyne  Row.  But  afterwards  he  had 
innumerable  dinner  invitations,  and  got 
subscriptions  up  and  down  London  for  his 
Italian  schools  and  other  undertakings. 

*  Michael  Joseph  Barry,  then  editor  of  the  Southern 
Reporter. 


Diary  1854.  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
of  Mazzini,  whose  name  just  then  was  a 
good  deal  in  the  newspapers.  She  said 
his  character,  which  was  generous  and 
self^devoted,  was  greatly  spoiled  by  a 
spirit  of  intrigue.  He  was  always  think- 
ing what  advantage  he  could  get  out  of 
every  occurrence. 

Advantage  for  his  cause  ?  I  queried. 

Yes,  advantage  for  his  cause,  she  said  ; 
but  by  methods  such  a  man  should  scorn. 
It  was  he  who  planned  the  dinner  of  rev- 
olutionists at  the  American  consul's  lately, 
which  got  the  American  ambassador  into 
such    a    scrape.     The    consul,   a    young 
American  —  Saunders   was   probably   hisi 
name  —  pestered    Mazzini    to  dine   with^ 
him.    He  would  only  consent  on  conditioi 
that  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  Ledru-Rollin,  anc 
the  rest  were  invited.    An  old  Pole,  it  was 
said,  had  to  borrow  a  sovereign  to  get  his] 
uniform  out  of  pawn.     Mazzini  expected] 
great  results  in  Italy  and  Hungary  from] 
the  false  interpretation  which  would  be  put] 
on  this  dinner  with  an  American  cfficialJ 
Ledru-Rollin  and  Kossuth,  who  hated  eachi 
other,  met   there  for  the  first   time,   and] 
probably  never  again.     In  fact  it  was  allj 
a  stage  play,  which  Mazzini  expected  toj 
produce  the  effect  of  a  sincere  and  serious 
transaction.* 

I    said  I  had  supposed  him  too  grave] 
and  proud  for  anything  like  a  trick.     Sh( 
said  he  was  certainly  grave  and  dignified,] 
but  he  sometimes  uttered  trivial  sentimen- 
talities, with  this  air  of  gravity  and  dig- 
nity, in  a  way  that  was  intensely  comic! 
He  was  entirely  engrossed  in  his  purpose,! 
however,  while  one  of  his  brother  trium-| 
virs  in  the  government  of  Rome  actually! 
wrote  to  London   to   say  that  the   West- 
minster Review  need  not   despair  of  an| 
article  he  had  promised,  he  would  send  it] 
with  the  delay  of  a  month  or  two.     This; 
was  a  national  tribune /^«r  rire. 

LYNCH  LAW. 

Speaking  of  strikes,  he  said  artisans: 
had  probably  been  ill-used  ;  injustice  was! 
to  be  met  with  in  all  departments  of  human 
affairs,  but  they  had  attempted  to  right 
themselves  by  methods  which  could  on  no 
account  be  tolerated  — systematized  out- 
rages resembling  the  ugly  gambols  of 
Lynch  law  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

♦  On  Tuesday  last,  the  eve  of  Washington's  birth- i 
day,  G.  N.  Sanders,  Esq.,  the  American  consul  atj 
London,  gave  an  international  dinner  at  his  residence, 
when  there  were  present  Mr.  Buchanan,  Kossuth, 
Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  Sir  J.  Walmsley,  M.P.,  Gari-j 
baidi,  Worcell,  Orsini,  Pulsky,  Hertzen,  and  Mr.  1 
Welsh,  Attach^  to  the  Legation  in  London."  (///«*•] 
irated  London  News,  Feb,  25,  1854. 
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I  suggested  that  something  might  be 
said  for  Lynch  law.  It  was  the  only  chiv- 
alry of  the  old  type  left  in  the  world,  which 
righted  wrongs  and  chastised  evil-doers 
for  the  simple  love  of  justice.  Its  offi- 
cials might  be  regarded  by  imaginative 
persons  as  the  knight-errants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Carlyle  laughed,  and  said  they  were 
knights  worthy  of  the  century;  blind,  pas- 
sionate, ignorant  of  real  justice,  and  in- 
tolerably self-confident  in  their  ignorance. 
Lynch  law  was  the  invention  of  a  people 
given  to  loud  talk  and  self-exhibition,  who 
had  done  nothing  considerable  in  the 
world  that  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

At  Galway  our  host  was  a  man  who  had 
afterwards  a  remarkable  career  —  Edward 
Butler,  then  the  editor  of  a  Nationalist 
journal,  who  had  been  a  State  prisoner 
recently,  and  became  a  few  years  later 
leader  of  the  Sydney  bar  and  attorney- 
general  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
"  Reminiscences  "  Carlyle  notes  a  curious 
rencontre  at  this  time  :  — 

Hospitable  luncheon  from  this  good  editor, 
Duffy's  sub'ZdXXox  now,  I  think;  in  great 
tumult,  in  blazing  dusty  sun,  we  do  get  seated 
in  the  "Tuam  Car,"  quite  full  and  —  Walker 
[introduction  from  Major  Sterling,  brother  of 
John  Sterling]  recognizing  me,  inviting  warmly 
both  Duffy  and  me  to  his  house  at  Sligo,  and 
mounting  up  beside  me,  also  for  Tuam  this 
night,  —  roll  prosperously  away,  Duffy  had 
almost  rubbed  shoulders  with  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Monahan;  a  rather  sinister  polite  gentle- 
man in  very  clean  linen,  who  strove  hard  to 
have  got  him  hanged  lately,  but  couldn't,  such 
was  the  bottomless  condition  of  the  thing  called 
**  Law  "  in  Ireland. 

The  Queen's  College,  of  which  Galway 
seemed  to  be  particularly  proud,  planted 
on  the  lonely  and  desolate  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib,  opposite  the  poor-house,  appeared 
to  Carlyle  like  a  reduced  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  the  mud  waiting  for  relief  from  the 
establishment  over  the  way. 

On  our  journey  towards  Sligo  an  inci- 
dent occurred  so  unexpected  and  charac- 
teristic that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
We  were  inside  passengers  by  a  mail 
coach,  and  before  it  started  a  young  bride 
and  bridegroom  on  their  honeymoon  joined 
us.  The  bride  was  charming,  and  Carlyle 
courteously  talked  to  her  about  sight-see- 
ing and  the  pleasures  of  travelling,  mount- 
ing at  times  to  higher  themes,  like  a  man 
who  never  had  a  care.  He  got  out  of  the 
coach  for  a  moment  at  a  roadside  station, 
and  the  bride,  whom  I  happened  to  have 
known  at  Belfast,  from  whence  she  came, 
immediately    exclaimed,    "Who    is    that 


twaddling  old  Scotchman  who  allows  no 
one  to  utter  a  word  but  himself  ?  "  I  was 
so  tickled  by  this  illustration  of  the  folly 
of  scattering  pearls  in  unsuitable  places, 
that  I  burst  into  a  guffaw  of  laughter, 
which  was  not  easily  extinguished.  In 
the  evening  Carlyle  asked  me  what  I 
had  been  laughing  at  so  boisterously.  I 
told  him,  expecting  him  to  be  as  much 
amused  as  I  was.  But  philosophers,  I 
suppose,  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  by 
young  brides,  for  he  was  as  much  discon- 
certed by  the  incident  as  a  beau  of  four- 
and-twenty.  The  absurdity  of  her  judg- 
ment he  refused  to  see,  and  was  disposed 
to  insist  that  she  was  merely  a  charming 
embodiment  of  the  vox  populi^  for  un- 
doubtedly he  was  an  old  Scotchman,  and 
probably  twaddled  a  good  deal  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

MORE  ODDS   AND  ENDS. 

During  our  western  journey  the  talk 
one  day  was  confined  to  trifles.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  come  to  any  decision 
as  to  the  authorship  of  "Junius."  He  re- 
plied that  in  his  opinion  it  did  not  matter 
a  brass  farthing  to  any  human  being  who 
was  Junius.  I  rejoined  that  one  could  not 
well  be  indifferent  to  a  question  which  it 
was  alleged  touched  the  honor  of  either 
Burke,  Chatham,  Gibbon,  or  Grattan. 
There  was  a  library  of  controversy  on  the 
question  —  books,  pamphlets,  essays,  and 
articles  —  the  writers  of  which  must  have 
set  a  considerable  value  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  probably  did  not,  Carlyle 
said,  concern  the  honor  of  Burke  and  the 
others  in  the  slightest  degree.  Persons 
who  dealt  with  questions  of  this  nature 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  if  any  one  cared 
to  know,  that  Philip  Francis  was  the  man. 

I  said  that  if  I  was  sure  of  anything  in 
the  business  it  was  that  Francis  was  not 
the  man.  After  his  return  from  India  he 
was  constantly  posing  as  a  probable  Ju- 
nius, and  after  his  death  his  wife  made  the 
claim  definitely  on  his  behalf;  but  if  Ju- 
nius wanted  to  be  known  he  had  the  means 
of  putting  the  matter  outside  the  regions 
of  doubt.  I  was  persuaded  that  Francis 
was  Junius's  amanuensis  and  intermedi- 
ary with  Woodfall,  and  was  fond  of  mas- 
querading in  his  master's  cast  clothes. 
Carlyle  made  no  answer,  and  proceeded 
to  speak  of  other  things. 

I  told  him  of  a  time  when  I  had  travelled 
over  a  part  of  our  present  route  with  John 
Mitchel  and  John  O'Hagan  (both  known 
to  him).  After  supper  one  evening,  as 
O'Hagan  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  a  commercial  traveller  who  had 
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strayed  into  the  room  demanded  if  he  were 
playing  a  practical  joke,  pretending  to 
read  and  applaud  such  astonishing  non- 
sense. O'Hagan  mildly  assured  him  it 
was  a  genuine  book  he  read,  written  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  "  Carlisle,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  am  not  astonished  at  any- 
thing that  fellow  would  publish.  I  saw 
his  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  with  a  bishop  in 
one  window  and  the  devil  in  another." 
O'Hagan  informed  him  that  Thomas  Car- 
lyle was  as  different  a  person  from  Rich- 
ard Carlisle  as  Solomon  the  wise  king 
from  Solomon  the  old-clothes  man.  But 
he  refused  to  be  persuaded.  "Why,  sir," 
he  repeated,  "  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
his  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  with  the  bishop 
and  the  devil  side  by  side." 

Carlyle  said  the  bagman  was  better 
informed  than  his  class  since  he  knew 
enough  to  construct  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  Opinions  and  criti- 
cisms about  himself  were  things  he  heard 
with  little  satisfaction;  they  were  for  the 
most  part  unutterably  trivial  and  worth- 
less. He  was  known  in  some  small  degree 
to  a  few  men  whom  he  knew  in  turn,  and 
that  was  all  that  was  needful  or  salutary. 

I  told  him  that  when  I  was  in  London  a 
few  weeks  before  I  heard  people  laughing 
a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of  him  which  had 
impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  a  Whig 
official  of  the  second  class.  At  a  dinner- 
table  the  talk  fell  on  the  philosopher  of 
Chelsea.  After  puzzling  for  a  while  to 
identify  him,  the  official  asked  his  neighbor 
in  a  whisper,  "  Isn't  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  'French  Revolution'  —  with  a 
Scotch  accent  ?  " 

Carlyle  laughed  heartily,  and  imitated 
his  unknown  critic  in  various  banal  phrases 
always  ending  with  the  Scotch  accent.  I 
suggested  that  the  official  instead  of  a 
bHise  would  have  made  an  epigram  if  he 
had  inquired  whether  the  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
question  was  not  the  man  who  wrote  all 
his  speculations  about  Ireland  with  a  de- 
cidedly Scotch  accent.?  He  laughed,  and 
told  the  story  of  the  Scotch  judge  who 
thought  a  little  hanging  would  be  very 
useful  to  a  prisoner,  implying,  I  suppose, 
that  a  little  rough  usage  was  wholesome 
for  Ireland. 

I  told  him  that  a  student,  in  whose  ca- 
pacity and  disposition  I  had  a  strong 
belief,  asked  for  a  line  in  his  handwriting, 
a  guiding  maxim,  if  he  might  choose.  We 
had  now  arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  Carlyle 
wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  as  fitting  coun- 
sel for  the  case  in  hand,  '■''  Fais  ton  fait.'''' ^ 

*  This  was  the  late  Cashel  Hoey,  whose  too  early 
death  is  announced  while  these  pages  are  being  revised. 


Recurring  to  Mitchel,  he  asked  if  dif- 
ference of  policy  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  our  separation. 

Certainly,  I  said,  it  had.  He  wanted  to 
advise  the  people  not  to  pay  poor-rate, 
poor-rate  being  the  poor  man's  rent,  and 
to  prepare  for  immediate  insurrection, 
when  famine  was  everywhere  in  the  island, 
and  the  French  Revolution  had  not  revived 
the  national  spirit.  But  be,  Carlyle,  was 
accountable  for  another  caose  of  our  dif- 
ference; he  had  taught  Mitchel  to  op- 
pose the  liberation  of  the  negroes,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Mitchel 
wanted  to  preach  these  opinions  in  the 
Nation^  but  I  could  not  permit  this  to  be 
done,  my  own  convictions  being  altogether 
different. 

Mitchel,  he  said,  would  be  found  to  be 
right  in  the  end ;  the  black  man  could  not 
be  emancipated  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  had  pronounced  a  very  decided  de- 
cree on  the  question,  and  neither  could  the 
Jew. 

W.  E.  FORSTER. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  young 
Quaker,  whose  arrival  Carl5'le  had  prom- 
ised somewhere  on  the  journey,  suddenly 
joined  us.  He  was  engaged  in  adminis- 
tering a  fund  which  his  family  and  friends 
had  raised  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress, 
and  has  left  a  record  of  what  he  saw  in 
Ireland  which,  for  ghastly  horror,  rivals 
Defoe's  picture  of  the  Great  Plague.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  vigorous,  active  young 
fellow,  of  simple  habits  and  simple  speech, 
in  which  no  one  would  have  detected 
the  future  statesman.  In  the  "Reminis- 
cences" Carlyle  thus  records  his  arrival : 

Car  to  Ballina  {Bally  is  place,  vallum) 'y 
drivers,  boots,  &c.,  busy  packing.  Tuam 
coach  (ours  of  yesterday)  comes  in ;  there 
rushes  from  it,  shot  as  if  by  cannon  from 
Yorkshire  or  Morpeth  without  stopping,  — 
W.  E.  Forsterl  very  blue-nosed,  but  with 
news  from  my  wife,  and  with  inextinguishable 
good-humor ;  he  mounts  with  us  almost  with- 
out refection,  and  we  start  for  Ballina;  public 
car  all  to  ourselves ;  gloomy  hulks  of  moun- 
tains on  the  left ;  country  ill-tilled,  some  un- 
tilled,  vacant,  and  we  get  upon  wide  stony 
moorland,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  desolate 
expanses  of  "Lough  Con."  .  .  .  Duffy  has 
been  at  mass  and  sermon.  Priest  reproving 
practices  on  **  patron  days"  (pilgrimages, 
&c.,  which  issue  now  in  whisky  mainly),  with 
much  good  sense,  says  Duffy. 

At  Westport  we  came  on  a  ruined  pop- 
ulation overflowing  the  workhouse  and 
swarming  in  the  streets.  They  were  idle, 
or  only  making  believe  to  work  here  and 
there,  the  Parliament   in  London  having 
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peremptorily  negatived  the  proposal  to 
turn  these  huge  buildings  into  manufacto- 
ries, where  useful  industries  might  be 
taught  to  young  men  and  women,  while 
the  able-bodied  were  employed  in  raising 
the  food  they  consumed.  This  is  Car- 
lyle's  account  of  the  place  :  — 

Human  swinery  has  here  reached  its  acme, 
happily :  30,000  paupers  in  this  union,  popu- 
lation supposed  to  be  60,000.  Workhouse 
proper  (I  suppose)  cannot  hold  above  3  or 
4000  of  them,  subsidiary  workhouses  and  out- 
door relief  for  the  others.  Abomination  of 
desolation!  what  can  you  make  of  it.?  Out- 
door <\\yz.€\-work  ;  3  or  400  big  hulks  of  fellows 
tumbling  about  with  shares,  picks,  and  bar- 
rows, "  levelling  "  the  end  of  their  workhouse 
hill ;  at  first  glance  you  would  think  them  all 
working ;  look  nearer,  in  each  shovel  there  is 
some  ounce  or  two  of  mould,  and  it  is  all 
make-believe  ;  5  or  600  boys  and  lads  pretend- 
ing to  break  stones.  Can  it  be  a  charity  to 
keep  men  alive  on  these  terms?  .  .  .  Fifty- 
four  wretched  mothers  sat  rocking  young  off- 
spring in  one  room ;  vogue  la  galire.  "  Dean 
Bourke  "  (Catholic  priest,  to  whom  also  we 
had  a  letter)  turns  up  here;  middle-aged, 
middle-sized  figure,  rustyish  black  coat,  hes- 
sian  boots,  white  stockings,  good-humored, 
loud-speaking  face,  frequent  Lundyfoot  snuff ; 
a  mad  pauper  woman  shrieks  to  be  towards 
him,  keepers  seize  her,  bear  her  off  shriek- 
ing; Dean,  poor  fellow,  has  to  take  it 
"asy,"  I  find  —  how  otherwise?  Issuing 
from  the  workhouse  ragged  cohorts  are  in 
waiting  for  him,  persecute  him  with  their 
begging.  Wherever  he  shows  face,  some 
scores,  soon  waxing  to  be  hundreds,  of 
wretches  beset  him :  he  confesses  he  dare  not 
stir  out  except  on  horseback,  or  with  some 
fenced  park  to  take  refuge;  poor  Dean 
Bourke  1 

The  Irish  problem,  Carlyle  said  as  we 
came  away,  was  to  make  a  beginning  in 
checking  pauperism.  This  was  the  first 
task  a  sensible  man  would  desire  to  see 
taken  in  hand.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
show  the  way,  not  being  familiar  with 
practical  business,  but  he  asserted  there 
was  a  way.  Peel,  from  his  mastery  over 
the  details  of  business,  knowing  what  this 
axle  and  that  wheel  was  fit  for,  had  great 
advantages,  and  if  he  were  only  thirty 
years  of  age  with  his  present  experience, 
he  would  do  some  notable  work  before  he 
died. 

One  spectacle  which  struck  Mr.  Carlyle 
much  in  the  later  days  of  our  journey,  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  in  the  "Reminis- 
cences," the  systematic  suppression  of  the 
peasantry  by  the  landlords.  I  borrow  a 
page  or  two  from  my  own  diary  of  the 
period  on  this  and  some  other  forgotten 
incidents  :  — 
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We  travelled  slowly  from  Limerick  to  Sligo^ 
and  we  found  everywhere  the  features  of  a 
recently  conquered  country.  Clare  was  al- 
most a  wilderness  from  Kilrush  to  Corofin. 
The  desolate  shores  of  Lough  Corrib  would 
have  resembled  a  desert  but  that  the  stumps 
of  ruined  houses  showed  that  not  nature,  but 
man,  had  been  the  desolator.  Between  Kil- 
lala  Bay  and  Sligo,  daring  an  entire  day's 
travel,  we  estimated  that  every  second  dwell- 
ing was  pulled  down ;  and  not  cabins  alone, 
but  stone  houses  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  sub- 
stantial yeomanry. 

We  were  shown  the  mansion  of  a  baro- 
net who  spent  in  London  a  rental  of 
;^30,ooo  a  year  drawn  from  his  Irish  ten- 
antry ;  he  had  ejected  three  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  within  a  few  months,  and 
was  in  arrears  with  his  poor-rate. 

The  degradation  which  had  fallen  on  the 
generous  Celtic  race  was  a  sight  such  as  I  had 
nowhere  seen  or  read  of.  The  famine  and 
the  landlords  have  actually  created  a  new 
race  in  Ireland.  We  saw  on  the  streets  of 
Gal  way  crowds  of  creatures  more  debased 
than  the  Yahoos  of  Swift  —  creatures  having 
only  a  distant  and  hideous  resemblance  to 
human  beings.  Grey-headed  old  men  whose 
idiotic  faces  had  hardened  into  a  settled  leer 
of  mendicancy,  and  women  filthier  and  more 
frightful  than  the  harpies,  who  at  the  jingle 
of  a  coin  on  the  pavement  swarmed  in  myriads 
from  unseen  places;  struggling,  screaming, 
shrieking  for  their  prey,  like  some  monstrous 
and  unclean  animals.  In  Westport  the  sight 
of  the  priest  on  the  street  gathered  an  entire 
pauper  population,  thick  as  a  village  market, 
swarming  round  him  for  relief.  Beggar  chil- 
dren, beggar  adults,  beggars  in  white  hairs, 
girls  with  faces  grey  and  shrivelled;  women 
with  the  more  touching  and  tragic  aspect 
of  lingering  shame  and  self-respect  not  yet 
effaced;  and  among  these  terrible  realities, 
imposture  shaking  in  pretended  fits  to  add  the 
last  touch  of  horrible  grotesqueness  to  the 
picture  1  I  saw  these  accursed  sights,  and 
they  are  burned  into  my  memory  forever. 
Poor,  mutilated,  and  debased  scions  of  a  ten- 
der, brave  and  pious  stock,  they  were  martyrs 
in  the  battle  of  centuries  for  the  right  to  live 
in  their  own  land,  and  no  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii  covers  ruins  so  memorable  to  me  as 
those  which  lie  buried  under  the  fallen  roof- 
trees  of  an  **  Irish  extermination." 

After  such  a  tragedy  as  Westport  exhib- 
ited we  could  have  little  relish,  I  fancy, 
for  criticism,  or  the  biography  of  nota- 
bilities, but  Carlyle  reports  that  the  day 
finished  as  usual  with  "babbling  of  litera- 
ture," for  which,  it  seems,  I  was  respon- 
sible, needing,  perhaps,  some  relief  after 
much  natural  wrath  and  pity. 

Duffy  and  I  privately  decide  that  we  will 
have  some  luncheon  at  our  inn,  and  quit  this 
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citadel  of  mendicancy,  intolerable  to  gods  and 
man,  back  to  Castlebar  this  evening.  Bril- 
liant rose-pink  landlady,  reverent  of  Duffy. 
Bouquet  to  Duffy  ;  mysteriously  handed  from 
unknown  young  lady,  with  verse  or  prose  note ; 
humph!  humph!  — and  so  without  accident 
in  now  bright  hot  afternoon,  we  take  leave 
of  Croagh  Patrick — (devils  and  serpents  all 
collected  there  —  Oh,  why  isn't  there  some 
Patrick  to  do  it  now  again  !)  and  babbling  of 
*'  literature  "  (not  by  my  will),  perhaps  about 
5  P.M.  arrive  at  Castlebar  again,  and  (for  D.'s 
sake)  are  reverently  welcomed. 

At  Donegal  our  pleasant  trip  ended.  I 
had  to  return  to  Dublin  with  a  view  to  re- 
vive immediately  the  Nation  (which  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  government  in 
July,  1848),  and  Carlyle,  after  a  brief  visit 
to  Gweedore,  was  to  sail  from  Derry  to 
Glasgow.  This  is  the  notice  of  our  disper- 
sion in  the  "Reminiscences,"  somewhat 
abridged :  — 

Sea  and  Donegal  and  Killibegs,  moory  rag- 
gedness  with  green  patches  near,  all  treeless 
—  nothing  distinct  till  steep  narrow  street  of 
**  Ballyshannon  ;  "  mills,  breweries,  consid- 
erable, confused,  much  white-washed  country 
town.  Tourists,  quasi-English,  busy  at  table 
already :  silent  exct.  waiter,  doing  his  swiftest 
in  imperturbable  patience  and  silence.  And 
so  to  the  road  again,  quitting  Ballyshannon; 
only  Duffy,  Forster,  and  I  did  breakfast  there. 

Donegal  a  dingy  little  town;  triangular 
market  place;  run  across  to  see  O'Neill's  old 
mansion;  skeleton  of  really  sumptuous  old 
castle,  —  Spanish  gold  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  had  helped.  Dropping  Forster,  who 
will  go  by  Glentier  to  Gweedore,  and  meet 
me  there;  Duffy  is  for  Dublin,  I  for  Derry, 
and  we  part  at  Stranorlar ;  I,  by  appointment, 
am  for  Lord  George  Hill's,  and  have  a  plan 
of  route  from  Plattnauer,  And  now  from  the 
moor-edge  one  sees  "Stranorlar"  several 
miles  off,  and  a  valley  mostly  green,  not  ex- 
emplary for  culture,  but  most  welcome  here. 
Down  towards  it,  Duffy  earnestly  talking, 
consulting,  questioning;  pathetic,  as  looking 
to  the  speedy  end  now.  Down  into  the  val- 
ley; fat  heavy  figure,  in  grey  coarse  woollen, 
suddenly  running  with  us,  sees  me,  says  "  all 
r-ight  1  "  It  is  poor  Plattnauer,  who  has  come 
thus  far  to  meet  me !  we  get  him  up ;  enter 
through  the  long  outskirts  of  "Stranorlar," 
up  its  long  idle-looking  street,  to  coach-stand; 
and  there  Duffy  stretching  out  his  hand,  with 
silent  sorrowful  face,  I  say,  "  Farewell,"  and 
am  off  to  Plattnauer's  little  inn ;  and  consider 
my  tour  as  almost  ended. 

I  had  sent  to  Dublin  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  Carlyle's  favorite  repeal  pipes, 
which  I  hoped  to  give  him  before  parting, 
and  I  got  in  reply  a  story  with  a  moral. 
The  repeal  pipe  had  been  pushed  out  of 
the  market  by  an  enterprising  English 
manufacturer,  who  fabricated  an  imitation 


of  it  in  cheaper  materials,  in  chalk,  I  be- 
lieve, instead  of  pipe  clay ;  and  after  earn- 
ing a  little  dishonest  profit  by   selling  it 
under  the  same    name,    totally  destroyed 
the  character  of  both  articles,  and  brought 
the  traffic  to  an  end.     I  told  the  story  lo 
Carlyle,   and  assured   him   that  this   had 
been  the  history  of  more  important  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Ireland.     Our   native 
woollens  had  been  imitated  in  shoddy  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fraudulent  article  sent 
for  sale  in  Dublin  as  Irish  manufacture. 
Carlyle  said  the  despicable'and  distractec 
career  of  modern  competition  had  manj 
worse    incidents  to   exhibit.     One  of  th( 
most  alarming  phases  of  our  social  life  wasj 
complete  contempt  for  veracity  and  integ- 
rity, by  which  profit  was  pursued  by  thesd 
sons  of  Mammon,  the  ultimate   result  01 
which  no  reasonable  man  could  doubt. 

As  soon  as  he  got  settled  at  home  our 
correspondence  recommenced,  and  a  little 
later  our  conversations. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy, 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
DUTCH  CANALS. 


The  man  who  wants  a  hearty  laugh 
may  be  counselled  to  take  his  skates  into 
Holland  and  spend  a  week  or  two  gliding 
over  the  canals  of  that  somewhat  dismal 
land.  He  must,  of  course,  have  a  taste 
for  ice  in  the  first  place.  Further,  his 
pleasure  is  more  likely  to  be  assured  if  he 
also  have  no  objection  to  gin,  extremely 
cold  beds,  and  female  faces  upon  which, 
also,  he  will  but  seldom  be  able  to  dis- 
cover a  single  beautiful  feature.  In  fact, 
he  must  go  in  the  mood  of  the  safe  philos- 
opher to  whom  it  is  all  one  whether  he 
suffers  or  enjoys,  and  to  whom  virtue  and 
vice  are  the  equivalents  of  beauty  and 
ugliness. 

We  all  know  that  nature  is  a  very  fickh 
personage.     The   man  who  times  his  go- 
ings and  his  comings  upon  a  forecast  of 
her  moods  is  sure  to  make  mistakes.    Only^ 
once  in  a  hundred  times  may  the  helpless 
mortal  aim  deliberately  at  the  bull's-eye  of 
the  future,  and  anon  be  able  to  congratu-i 
late  himself  upon  his  good  fortune.     This 
refers  especially  to  castles  of  hope  built 
upon  ice.     I  don't  know  how  a  maihemati* 
cian  would  compute  the  odds  against  th< 
likelihood   of  a   frost's  continuance ;   buf 
they  must  be  crushing.     A  man  may  busj 
himself   with    anticipations   and   arrange 
ments,  buy  new  skates  for  the   purpose 
and  set  off  gleefully  for  the  steam-packets 
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at  Harwich,  only  to  find  that  entertaining 
little  seaport  saturated  with  a  tepid  drizzle. 
I  know  nothing  more  apt  to  induce  a 
splenetic  frame  of  mind  than  such  a  mis- 
carriage of  expectation. 

Yet  that  is  what  happened  to  the  writer 
last  winter.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
withdrew  to  my  cabin  in  a  rage  and  thrust 
my  skates  heatedly  out  of  sight,  only  to 
wake  in  the  morning,  however,  to  realize 
that  nature  is  the  most  glorious  trickster 
under  the  sun.  For  the  sky  was  then  of 
that  bewitching  veiled  blue  which  in  win- 
ter means  frost,  the  air  nipped  keen  when 
I  opened  the  porthole,  and  (loveliest  of 
sights!)  the  broad  Maas  was  nearly  as 
thick  with  ice  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
crunching  of  the  ship  through  the  midst 
of  the  baby  'bergs  made  the  sweetest  of 
music  for  a  skater's  ears.  Of  course,  this 
last  might  have  been  coincident  with  a 
thaw.  But  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  not.  A 
glittering  lacework  of  thin  ice  (the  work 
of  the  past  night)  welded  block  to  block 
where  the  previous  steamer  cut  its  way, 
even  as  we  were  cutting  ours. 

With  the  Fahrenheit  deck  thermometer 
at  twelve  degrees  there  seemed  no  doubt 
about  the  portents.  The  red  noses  and 
iced  moustaches  and  ropes  which  enliv- 
ened the  deck  fortified  hope  yet  deeper. 
And  so  I  was  soon  in  high  spirits,  and 
quite  in  the  humor  to  agree  with  the  young 
Dutchman  (home-bound  for  the  holidays) 
who  walked  the  deck  with  me,  that  his 
native  skates  were  much  superior  to  mine. 
He  was  an  agreeable  young  Dutchman, 
and  I  regret  that  the  allurements  of  the 
ice  prevented  me  from  accepting  his  in- 
vitation to  taste  the  sweets  of  Dutch 
domestic  life  in  his  family  circle  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Though  we  landed  in  Rotterdam  at 
eleven  o'clock,  it  was  nearly  nine  before  I 
found  myself  in  Holland's  capital.  With 
natural  enthusiasm,  I  proposed  there  and 
then  to  skate  twenty  miles  of  the  way. 
With  this  in  view,  I  alighted  from  the 
train  at  Leyden  —  having  travelled  thus 
far  alone  with  a  sardonic-looking  Jew, 
whose  nose  almost  curved  across  the  car- 
riage to  me  —  and  there  put  on  my  skates 
for  the  first  experience  of  Dutch  ice. 
And  a  shocking  experience  it  was.  It  was 
by  this  time  an  ideal  winter's  afternoon, 
with  a  bow  of  fire-color  in  the  west,  whither 
the  sun  was  descending,  and  the  sky  over- 
head a  pallid  turquoise  tint.  But  I  lost 
my  way  on  the  Leyden  waters,  and  went 
to  and  fro  round  and  round  the  town, 
vainly  seeking  the  exit  towards  Haarlem. 


The  directions  I  received  were  of  the 
ambiguous  order,  and  so  was  my  knowl- 
edge of  colloquial  Dutch.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  twilight  had  begun  ere  at 
length  I  broke  into  the  country,  and  saw 
the  long  canal  before  me. 

There  was  another  obstacle.     The  wind 
blew  from  the  north,  and  mighty  strong. 
It  seemed  folly  in  me  to  toil  against  this 
freezing  blast  during  the  early  watches  of 
the   night.     Besides,  the  ice  was  not  all 
good.     Where  the   canal-boats  had  made 
their   last  effort   to  cut  themselves  loose 
the  surface  was  vile  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  was  at  least  possible  I  might  split  my 
skull  on  one  of  these  edges,  and  be  at  the 
time  miles  away  from  a  doctor  or  an  un- 
dertaker.     Moreover,   I  Jpecame  so  con- 
sumedly  jealous  of  the  pace  of  the  people 
who  were  coming  in   my  direction  (with 
the  wind  in  their  backs)  that  the  tempta- 
tion  to  turn   grew   irresistible.     And  so, 
after  a  brief  pause  at  the  canvas  stall  of  a 
dame  with  a  blue  and  red  face  and  a  body 
that  looked   like   a   bundle  of   shawls,    I 
again  confronted  Leyden.     Its  spires  rose 
darkly  against  the  lingering  light  of  the 
cold  sky.     Warmed  by  the  dame's  coffee, 
I   shot  forward    with  exhilarating  speed. 
I   even   succeeded   in   catching  up  three 
young  pastors  of  the  Church  whose  pace, 
as  they  hung   on  each  other's  coat-tails, 
had  seemed  to  me  particularly  offensive. 
I  passed  them  like  a  rocket,  and  so  again 
reached  the  railway  station. 

The  following  night  in  the  Old  Bible 
Hotel  of  Amsterdam  was  very  bitter 
"  Of  course,"  my  young  Dutch  friend  on 
the  boat  had  observed,  "you  will  go  to  the 
Old  Bible.  It  has  a  great  attraction  for 
the  English."  Accordingly  I  went.  But 
I  do  not  advise  others  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample, unless  they  have  so  much  melody 
in  their  souls  that  the  nocturnal  chiming 
of  the  cathedral  bells  shall  evoke  a  re- 
sponsive and  soothing  melody  within 
them.  The  cathedral  tower  is  appallingly 
close  to  the  hotel  back  ;  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  two  dreadful  beings  of  metal,  who 
clash  cymbals  and  do  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Still,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  my 
countrymen  frequent  a  hotel  of  so  reli- 
gious a  character.  An  open  Bible  is 
sculptured  in  stone  over  the  portal,  and 
the  waiters  seem  to  me  to  speak  with 
Scriptural  solemnity.  The  hotel  porter 
has  patriarchal  manners,  and  the  cook  has 
a  great  idea  of  cooking  a  sole.  I  do  not, 
in  short,  wonder  that  my  countrymen  have 
a  foniiness  for  the  Old  Bible. 
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This  first  winter's  night  in  Holland  was 
charmingly  cold.  I  broke  the  bottom  of 
my  water-bottle  in  trying  to  detach  it  from 
the  marble  slab,  to  which  it  had  frozen 
afifeclionately.  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
the  liberated  fluid  itself  froze  as  soon  as  it 
spilled,  but  that  is  a  touch  truth  compels 
me  to  deny  myself. 

Amsterdam  under  frost  is  not  lacking 
in  picturesqueness.  How  should  that  be 
when  one  knows  that  there  are  about  as 
many  canals  as  streets  to  the  city?  It 
was  very  diverting  to  see  the  little  boys 
and  girls  skating  to  school,  and  colliding 
with  aggressive  butcher-boys  having  meat- 
trays  on  their  heads.  The  rosy  color  of 
the  cheeks  of  the  Amsterdam  young  ladies, 
as  they  too  sped  up  and  down  the  more 
select  canals  (swept,  and  furnished  with 
chairs  for  their  sweet  service),  also  proved 
a  feature  of  attraction  I  had  hardly  dared 
to  hope  for.  I  grieve  from  the  heart  to 
add  that,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  charm  of 
these  damsels  consisted  in  their  youth, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  moved 
their  feet.  These  latter  might  have  been 
smaller  ;  but  they  were,  no  doubt,  designed 
not  to  put  out  of  countenance  the  irregular 
noses  and  very  large  ears  which  seem  a 
characteristic  of  Dutch  maidens  and 
Dutch  matrons  alike.  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  their  hearts  are  built  to  the 
standard  of  their  bodies  which  may  well 
atone  for  any  external  deficiency  of  come- 
liness. 

The  famous  harbor  of  the  capital  was, 
of  course,  clogged  "to  the  rimes."  Look- 
ing over  its  spacious  waterway,  whether 
towards  the  Zuyder  Zee  or  Zaandam,  the 
prevalent  stillness  of  the  big  steamers 
which  studded  it  was  very  remarkable. 
Some  of  them  snorted  now  and  then,  as  if 
to  proclaim  their  disgust  with  the  frost; 
but  it  was  futile  rebellion.  The  icy  wind 
was  adding  decimals  of  an  inch  to  the 
thickness  of  the  harbor's  jacket  every 
minute.  It  soon  strung  my  moustache 
with  icicles  when  I  essayed  to  speed 
towards  Zaandam  —  that  celebrated  village 
where  Peter  the  Great  put  on  the  mas- 
querade of  a  mechanic. 

It  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  to  skate 
against  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Zaan- 
dam ;  and  though  the  distance  is  but  seven 
miles,  an  hour  was  none  too  much  for  it. 
The  low  banks  of  the  river  were  simply 
no  protection.  Its  regiments  of  wind- 
mills might,  had  they  been  amassed,  have 
served  as  a  fine,  if  limited,  stockade.  But 
set  along  the  reedy  shores  one  by  one,  like 
sentinels,  they  were  only  haunting  irrita- 


tions. The  whirl  of  their  sails  seemed  to 
get  at  the  brain  by  way  of  the  salt  wind, 
and  to  make  one's  ideas  and  thoughts 
whirl  in  sympathy. 

There  was  an  ice-carnival  at  Zaandam 
—  as  everywhere  else  in  Holland,  and  ap- 
parently upon  every  day  in  the  week.  The 
little  town  swarmed  with  Amsterdamers 
who  had  skated  over.  Its  chief  hotel,  by 
the  harbor-side,  fumed  with  red  beefsteaks 
{d  VAnorlaise,  as  they  conceived  it);  and 
young  men  and  maidens  sat  side  by  side 
at  their  sanguinary  repasts,  their  feet  still 
studded  with  the  beloved  curves.  The 
demand  for  bocks  was  incessant.  Outside, 
too,  the  excitement  was  immense.  Ban- 
ners fluttered  from  Venetian  masts,  and 
energetic  gentlemen  were  conducting  the 
heats  of  racing  competitors  —  the  candi- 
dates being  stolid  fat  boys,  who,  when 
they  stumbled  and  fell,  bounced  afresh 
into  perpendicularity  as  if  they  were  things 
of  india-rubber. 

Peter  the  Great's  house  is  not  much  to 
see.  It  is  a  mere  hut  in  a  back  street. 
The  inscription  on  it,  "Nothing  is  too 
small  for  the  great  man,"  ought  to  be  a 
huge  comfort  to  conscientious  tailors. 
One  fancies  that  the  opposite  maxim, 
"Nothing  is  too  great  for  the  small  man," 
has  had  quite  its  share  of  verification  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  green, 
wooden  villas  of  the  little  town,  with  their 
quaint  names  ("  Refreshment,"  "  Leisure," 
"  Happiness,"  and  the  like),  interest  more 
than  Peter  the  Great's  house.  And  the 
subtle  eyes  of  certain  ladies  within  the 
villas,  who  sat  at  their  windows  with  their 
thoughts  upon  the  passers-by,  were  more 
suggestive  than  aught  else  in  Zaandam. 
The  Dutch  wife  has,  I  should  think,  the 
smartest  arrangement  of  outside  mirrors 
to  minister  to  her  curiosity  of  any  other 
kind  of  European  spouse. 

The  return  to  Amsterdam,  with  the  wind 
three  points  out  of  four  behind,  was  lovely. 
It  was  now  that  I  perceived  why  the 
stumpy  little  Dutch  boys  wore  such  very 
roomy  trousers.  The  rascals  used  them 
as  sails,  and  a  pretty  figure  of  fun  they 
were  as  they  scudded  at  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  with  their  hands  to  their 
unmentionables,  but  never  a  smirk  en 
their  faces.  There's  no  boy  in  all  crea- 
tion so  engagingly  in  grim  earnest  as  the 
Dutch  boy.  I  imagine  as  soon  as  he  can 
read  he  takes  very  much  to  heart  the 
sober  but  encouraging  messages  of  the 
moral  copybook.  Whatever  he  does,  he 
means  it  to  be  well  done.  That  makes 
him  the  most  fascinating  absurdity  to  be 
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found  anywhere.  If  he  does  not  die  an 
East  India  millionaire  or  a  leading  butter 
merchant,  it  will  not  be  his  fault. 

But  one  must  not  stay  in  Amsterdam  to 
get  the  true  flavor  of  a  Dutch  winter. 
The  snow  and  the  ice  alike  there  soon 
acquire  the  conventional  grimy  hue  we 
know  so  well.  The  people,  too,  though 
with  a  strong  individuality,  have  a  touch 
of  cosmopolitanism  in  their  manners  which 
is  commonplace.  The  thing  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  skate  right  away  to  Friesland  — 
the  home,  say  the  Frieslanders,  of  the 
cleverest  skaters  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
innocent  little  brag,  and  they  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  it.  But  after  the  winter  of 
1890-1  they  will  be  fain  to  remember  the 
names  of  Donoghue  and  Smart,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Fenman  who  crossed  the 
Channel  to  cut  the  combs  of  their  choicest 
professionals.  The  Frieslanders  seemed 
really  quite  at  a  loss  for  language  (strong 
language)  adequate  enough  to  express 
their  amazement,  with  Donoghue  in  par- 
ticular, when  in  December,  1890,  at  Hee- 
renveen,  he  gave  them  an  exhibition  of 
his  craft.  It  was  only  after  two  or  three 
glasses  of  gin  that  they  could  rise  fully  to 
the  occasion. 

For  my  part  I  travelled  north  by  train, 
and  learned  to  my  cost  how  bad  are  the 
cheap  cigars  with  which  the  average 
Dutchman  is  content  to  regale  himself. 
The  nearer  we  got  to  Leeuwarden  (Fries- 
land's  capital),  the  worse  grew  the  cigars, 
or  I  fancied  it.  And  as  no  one  dreamed 
of  admitting  even  an  eyelet  of  the  outer 
air  into  the  car,  and  there  were  just  seven 
cigars  going  all  the  way,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  inside  may  be  imagined. 

The  conversation  en  route  from  Gelder- 
land  was  scrupulously  local  —  in  other 
words,  it  centred  on  ice  and  icemen.  I 
charmed  my  companions  by  giving  them 
my  Sheffield  skates  to  serve  as  a  text  for 
their  further  remarks.  These  articles  were 
evidently  as  acceptable  a  topic  to  them  as 
is  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  travelling  Briton 
in  our  own  little  island. 

Leeuwarden  is  a  bright  little  red-bricked 
town  having  a  good  many  pleasant  houses 
with  graduated  facades.  For  the  man  who 
wants  butter  or  beasts  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  earthly  paradise.  The  number  of  the 
latter  and  the  pounds  of  the  former  here 
sold  in  public  market  per  annum  are  as- 
tounding. The  sleek  butter  and  beast 
merchants  themselves  inhabit  assuming 
villas  in  a  quarter  of  their  own,  and  from 
the  outside,  even  in  winter,  the  glimpses 
of  the  tropical  plants  and  nicknacks  of 
their  villas  were  very  alluring. 
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As  it  happened,  I  was  in  Friesland  when 
the  great  international  skating  contest  was 
about  to  be  brought  off  at  Heerenveen, 
some  miles  south.  It  was  due  to  this  that 
the  table  (Vhote  was  so  very  crowded.  One 
evening  I  found  myself  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  skating  champion  and  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Field.  The  worthy 
master  of  the  hotel  carved  in  state  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  counted  his  guests 
with  evident  satisfaction.  In  my  igno- 
rance I  had  fancied  Friesland  might  prove 
a  trifle  barbarous  in  matters  gastronomic. 
But  at  Leeuwarden  it  was  not  so.  True, 
with  the  roast  mutton  they  served  roast 
chestnuts  in  a  butterboat ;  the  beefsteaks 
were  almost  as  crude  as  those  Bruce  of 
Abyssinia  ate  cut  from  the  living  cow; 
stewed  pears  accompanied  boiled  fowl ; 
and  the  pudding  seemed  built  upon  a  basis 
of  liquorice.  These,  however,  are  trivial 
eccentricities,  and  I  gladly  proclaim  that 
it  is  impossible  to  starve  in  the  land. 

In  the  villages  whither  I  sped  on  skates 
things  were  naturally  at  a  less  luxurious 
pitch.  But  bread-and-cheese  and  ginger- 
bread were  never  lacking  at  the  little 
canal-side  inns;  and  of  the  national 
schnapps  there  seemed  no  end.  One 
does  not  in  England  like  to  think  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  tossing  off  a  thimble- 
ful of  neat  gin  every  hour  or  so.  Yet  that 
is  what  I  did,  the  gin-selling  woman  gen- 
erally standing  by  with  her  red  hands  on 
her  yielding  sides  and  a  dim,  Dutch  sort 
of  menacing  expression  on  her  face  the 
while.  The  genial  cold  and  the  brisk  ex- 
ercise fostered  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  and  were,  of  course,  a  bar  to  the 
likelihood  of  intoxication. 

The  days  were  the  same,  one  after  the 
other.  A  frost  of  some  five-and-twenty 
degrees  during  the  night.  At  half  past 
eight  the  waiter  entered  my  bedroom  with 
a  jug  of  hot  water,  wherewith  to  thaw  the 
ice  of  the  wash-hand  basin.  At  nine  a 
crowd  of  hungry,  vigorous  gentlemen 
trifled  lustily  with  the  rolls  and  cheese, 
the  butter,  sausages,  and  raw  ham  which 
adorned  the  breakfast-table.  While  they 
ate  they  quarrelled  over  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  latest  skating  competition, 
and  protested  one  against  another  that, 
under  fair  conditions,  they  could  severally 
beat  the  various  champions.  By  half  past 
nine  or  earlier  I  was  at  the  canal-side, 
either  sitting  on  a  chair  hired  for  a  far- 
thing, or  the  gunwale  of  an  imprisoned 
boat,  and  boring  my  boots  in  the  presence 
of  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls  and  phleg- 
matic old  folks  who  did  not  spare  their 
tongues.     Then  off  and  away  under  the 
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clear  blue  sky,  across  the  miles  of  flat 
country,  with  nothing  in  sio^ht  but  fields  of 
snow  and  windmills  —  with,  perhaps,  the 
shining  vane  of  a  saddle-backed  or  spired 
church  here  and  there  in  the  distance.  It 
depended  upon  times  and  seasons  whether 
or  no  I  had  the  canal  much  to  myself.  On 
a  Leeu warden  market-day  it  was  by  no 
means  so.  All  sorts  of  traffic  was  then 
brought  into  the  town  by  way  of  the  ice. 
It  became  quite  annoying.  Strings  of 
round-faced  maidens,  their  heads  a-glitter 
with  the  silver  skull-caps  fashion  tyranni- 
cally puts  on  them,  and  all  with  their 
mouths  extended  in  paroxysms  of  laugh- 
ter; followed  by  strings  of  stalwart  youths 
in  black  coats  and  fur  caps,  and  with  their 
eyes  fast  riveted  upon  the  lithe  forms  and 
agile  ankles  of  the  girls  in  front  —  these 
were  not  at  all  objectionable  passengers. 
But  when  it  came  to  huge  trollies  laden 
with  sheep,  or  calves,  or  furniture,  or 
cheese,  and  being  pushed  by  a  couple  of 
broad-backed  peasants  as  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  a  pace  of  a  mile  in  five 
minutes,  then  one  felt  disposed  to  be 
vexed.  The  vans  cut  deep  ruts  in  the  ice, 
and  altogether  interfered  with  the  ease 
and  security  of  one's  own  speed.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  long  to  suffer  irritation  in 
this  invigorating  air.  And  so  the  villages 
ran  by,  and  a  twenty-mile  run  was  merely 
a  whet  for  the  enjoyment  of  gin  and  a 
cigar  in  the  interval;  one  of  my  table 
companions  at  Leeuwarden  was  wont  to 
run  five-and-twenty  miles  before  break- 
fast; but  he  showed  exceptional  energy. 

Soon,  however,  the  golden  sun  glided 
beneath  the  horizon-line,  and  the  intenser 
cold  of  night  came  on.  You  would  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  time  to  be  hermet- 
ically sealed  within  doors,  or  to  be  devoted 
to  table  d'hdte  toils.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  exclusively  so.  Some  of  the  runs 
that  stay  in  my  memory  with  the  vividest 
glamour  of  romance  upon  them  are  those 
I  made  in  the  strong,  clear  light  of  moon 
and  stars.  One  Sunday  evening  I  remem- 
ber in  particular,  between  Groningen  and 
Assen.  There  had  been  a  festival  of  some 
kind  in  Assen,  and  troops  of  men  and 
maids  came  against  me.  But  somehow 
we  never  collided.  The  ice  was  superb ; 
there  was  no  wind.  The  feet  seemed  to 
go  for  miles  without  an  effort.  Thus  it 
went  on  for  an  hour,  with  the  occasional 
dip  under  a  bridge,  but  no  cessation  of 
these  speeding  companies.  The  snow- 
bound landscapes  were  held  in  a  steely 
glow  with  a  faint,  iridescent  purple  over 
them  ;  and  the  silver  headgear  of  the  maid- 


ens (who  sang  hymns  and  much  else  to  the 
sliding  of  their  feet)  caught  the  moonlight 
at  a  distance,  and  bandied  it  from  side  to 
side  with  the  frolicsomeness  of  fairies  in 
a  witching  dell. 

Nor  was  Leeuwarden  itself  without  pic- 
turesqueness  after  dark.  The  stiff  figures 
of  little  boys  could  be  seen  moving  up  and 
down  the  frozen  courses.  From  the  green 
cabins  of  the  heavy  beats,  fast  clasped  in 
the  ice,  lights  and  voices  proceeded.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  hardy  Dutchman  and 
his  brood  that  they  were  eating  their  sup- 
per, and  afterwards  to  sleep  in  the  heart 
of  an  iceberg.  On  either  side  of  the  chief 
waterways  the  trim  outline  of  the  snipped 
trees  was  marked  with  white  tricking  of 
hoar-frost.  High  behind  the  houses  with 
the  step-wise  fronts  a  fat  spire  might  be 
seen  mounting  like  a  black  giant  towards 
the  pellucid  stars.  The  chiming  of  bells 
now  and  again  broke  over  the  canals,  the 
snow-bound  open  spaces,  and  the  red 
house-fronts.  One  could  fancy  it  came 
from  the  stars  themselves. 

Of  the  three  provinces  of  Friesland, 
Groningen,  and  Drenthe,  through  which  I 
skated,  I  think  the  last,  which  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  reputed  the  poorest, 
pleased  me  most.  Not  that  it  could  boast 
of  much  in  the  way  of  scenery.  But  its 
far-extending  heaths  and  its  comparative 
loneliness  gave  one  the  impression  of  be- 
ing in  a  world  apart  from  the  work-a-day 
world.  For  miles  I  held  converse  with 
no  human  being,  nor  saw  signs  of  one.  A 
lovely,  violet  haze  hung  over  the  snow 
upon  the  russet  heather.  An  occasional 
raven  or  a  couple  of  magpies  plucking 
dolefully  at  the  straw-colored  reeds  by  the 
canal  banks  were  the  only  living  creatures 
of  any  kind  in  sight. 

I  confess  I  did  not  make  this  little  tour 
with  any  idea  of  acquiring  knowledge  by 
the  way.  But  the  mind  will  pick  up  crumbs 
of  that  sort  despite  the  best  endeavors  to 
gag  and  blind  it.  I  learnt  thus  involun- 
tarily that  in  impoverished  Drenthe,  if  you 
wish  to  show  yourself  a  man  comme  il 
faut^  and  accomplished  in  the  ways  of  the 
town,  you  must  ask  for  your  gin  as  "the 
gentleman"  or  "the  Englishman."  It 
does  not  seem  much  of  a  compliment  to 
incarnate  this  noxious  spirit  in  a  person 
of  my  nationality.  But  I  am  convinced 
there  is  more  of  compliment  than  insult 
in  the  whim.  "An  English  future  "is 
another  phrase  which  in  the  northern 
provinces  implies  all  manner  of  good 
things.  To  send  a  married  couple  from 
the  altar  with  such  a  blessing  upon  their 
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heads  is  equivalent  to  wishing  them  the 
best  of  good-fortune  in  this  world  —  and 
I  hope  the  next  also. 

Indeed,  it  is  odd  to  find  how  the  Fries- 
landers  seem  "to  cotton"  to  us  rather 
than  to  the  orthodox  Dutchman  of  the 
south.  Their  own  dialect  has  more  affinity 
with  our  speech  than  has  classical  Dutch  ; 
and  it  is  a  common  tale  that  the  English 
East-countrymen  can  make  themselves 
sufllciently  understood  in  Friesland  with- 
out the  least  acquaintance  with  Dutch 
grammar  and  dictionaries.  It  is  an  agree- 
able proof  that  this  home  of  our  fore- 
fathers even  yet  keeps  a  warm  nook  of 
recognition  in  its  heart  for  us. 

More  than  once,  in  conversation  with 
these  Northerners,  I  was  startled  by  the 
extremely  bitter  way  in  which  they  signi- 
fied their  distaste  for  their  neighbor,  Ger- 
many. I  dare  say  our  diplomatists  in 
Parliament  Street  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  no- 
tions, sentimental  or  otherwise,  of  these 
broad-shouldered  fellows.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, too,  that  in  Berlin  their  animosity  is 
not  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  intensity. 
The  old  passion  for  independence  still 
exists  in  Friesland  and  Groningen.  The 
men  talk  of  going  to  Holland  when  they 
go  to  Amsterdam ;  it  hurts  their  pride  to 
remind  them  that  we  outsiders  consider 
them  as  much  a  part  of  Holland  as  Rot- 
terdam or  Haarlem.  Someday  they  mean 
to  be  other  than  they  are.  It  seems  a  little 
ridiculous  to  hint  at  an  eventual  division 
of  so  infinitesimal  a  kingdom  as  that  of 
Holland  ;  but  the  idea  is  fostered  in  many 
minds  by  no  means  unhinged  by  the  mis- 
chievous levers  of  anarchy  and  injudicious 
socialism.  As  for  neighbor  Germany,  if 
the  emperor  William  should  in  the  near 
future  attempt  to  stretch  his  borders  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  I  am  told  the  dykes  will  be 
down  long  ere  his  soldiers  can  get  a  day's 
march  beyond  the  Ems.  The  northern 
provinces  breed  men  of  impressive  pa- 
triotism, and  they  will  stand  no  nonsense 
from  any  one  except  their  own  dear  burgo- 
masters. 

But  a  subject  of  such  gravity  must  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  one's  winter 
pastime  in  Holland.  When  one's  skates 
are  on,  it  is  much  more  to  the  point  that 
the  frost  shall  hold  than  that  by  and  by 
Friesland  may  become  a  republic.  And 
hold  it  did  famously  during  the  memora- 
ble winter  of  1890-1,  even  as  it  then  began 
much  earlier  than  usual.  And  so  I  skated 
from  the  capital  of  one  province  to  the 
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capital  of  the  next,  until  I  reached  Zvvolle. 
where  it  behoved  me  to  take  the  train  and 
hurry  back  to  England. 

I  had  not  even  time  in  ZwoUe  to  inspect 
(though  it  might  not  have  been  possible) 
the  half-skeleton  of  Thomas  b.  Kempis 
which  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
town.  It  was  exhumed  in  1472  from  the 
monastery  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Imitation  '^ 
lived  more  than  threescore  placid  years 
of  the  ninety-two  he  passed  upon  the 
earth. 

Nowhere  in  Holland  are  the  villas  more 
pretty,  in  a  doll's-house  way,  than  here  at 
Zwolle.  Even  as  I  saw  them,  with  their 
little  ponds  and  fountains  all  congealed, 
and  snow  deep  among  the  shrubs  and 
trees  no  taller  than  my  shoulder,  and  piled 
high  on  the  heads  of  the  stucco  statues 
of  nymphs  and  goddesses  set  among  the 
little  trees  and  shrubs,  there  was  some- 
thing very  attractive  about  them.  But  in 
summer  they  must  be  surpassingly  seduc- 
tive. Then  the  dear  Dutch  wife  will 
drink  her  tea  in  the  doll's  arbor  between 
the  pond  and  the  palings  of  the  highroad, 
and  there  she  will  receive  her  guests  with 
self-conscious  pride  but  ready  courtesy. 
It  must  on  a  moonlight  night  be  an  awk- 
ward place  for  billing  and  cooing,  unless 
the  rest  of  the  world  agree  to  keep  them- 
selves asleep.  And  even  then  the  white 
statues  only  an  arm's  length  away  cannot 
but  have  a  disturbing  influence,  and  the 
pond,  with  its  ducks  and  one  swan,  is  so 
near  that  there  is  menace  of  drowning  ia 
its  uncanny  glitter. 

The  Dutch  are  all  incongruous  people. 
I  was  convinced  of  it  when  on  the  Flush- 
ing boat  a  gentleman  from  Arnhem  com- 
plained of  the  confusing  politeness  of 
English  manners. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  FLOATING  REPUBLIC. 

PART  IL 

Passing  over  some  of  the  minor  leaders 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast,  we  come  to 
one  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  honor 
(if  honor  it  can  be  called)  of  being  desig- 
nated the  "  King  of  the  Buccaneers." 
Henry  Morgan  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
farmer,  and  was  originally  a  common  sailor 
on  board  a  merchantman.  Arriving  at 
Jamaica  he  found  a  Buccaneer  of  the  name 
of  Mansfield  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and 
at  once  volunteered  for  service.     He  soon 
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distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, and  on  the  death  of  Mansfield  was 
elected  captain. 

Ati;;r  several  successful  cruises,  Morgan 
found  himself  in  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  of  various  tonnage  and  some 
seven  hundred  men.  He  now  ventured  to 
extend  his  operations,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Puerto  de  Principe, 
in  Cuba.  This  city,  being  situated  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  had  as  yet  escaped 
a  visit  from  the  freebooters.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  deserter  from  the  Buccaneers 
gave  the  governor  timely  warning  of  their 
intentions,  and  he  hastily  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  and 
marched  out  to  meet  them.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  but  after  four  hours' 
fighting,  the  freebooters  were  victorious." 
The  city  held  out  for  some  time  longer, 
but  at  last  surrendered.  To  their  chagrin 
the  Buccaneers  found  most  of  the  treasure 
had  been  carried  off  to  places  of  safety, 
and  despite  their  threats  and  cruelties  they 
had  to  leave  with  an  insignificant  amount 
of  spoil.  Disgusted  with  the  results  of 
their  victory  they  then  took  to  quarrelling 
among  themselves. 

A  Frenchman  was  killed  by  an  English- 
man, and  a  bitter  feud  arose  between  the 
two  nationalities.  Morgan  succeeded  in 
patching  up  a  peace  for  the  time  being, 
but,  shortly  after  this,  the  French  Bucca- 
neers left  Morgan  and  chose  a  chief  of 
their  own  country. 

The  English  Buccaneers,  now  left  to 
themselves,  became  more  consolidated, 
and  Morgan  soon  was  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  nearly  five  hundred  men,  with 
nine  ships. 

He  now  considered  himself  able  for 
another  expedition,  this  time  on  the  main- 
land. Porto  Bello,  a  rich  city  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  was  the  place  he  in- 
tended to  plunder.  Considered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  be  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant cities,  it  was  a  great  centre  for  the 
accumulation  of  precious  metals  from  the 
surrounding  provinces,  and  next  to  Ha- 
vannah  it  was  reckoned  the  strongest  of 
all  the  Spanish  towns  in  America.  The 
forts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip  defended 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  which  was  con- 
sidered impregnable. 

Morgan  kept  his  intentions  secret  until 
he  had  sailed,  but  when  he  informed  them 
of  his  project,  the  most  intrepid  of  his 
men  declared  it  impossible  of  success. 
Morgan  addressed  them,  and  succeeded 
in  arousing  their  ardor  and  cupidity  by 
his  description  of  the  glory  and  enormous 


booty  to  be  obtained.     They  agieed  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Spain  at  this  time  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  European  powers,  but  the  Buccaneers 
repudiated  all  treaties,  and  carried  on  their 
war  with  the  Spaniards  without  cessation. 

Under  cover  of  the  night  the  Buccaneers 
effected  a  landing  and  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  first  of  the  forts.  To  intimidate 
the  defenders  they  vowed  to  cut  everyone 
to  pieces  if  they  did  not  surrender;  but 
the  garrison  refused,  and  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Success,  however,  declared 
for  the  assailants,  and  the  fort  was  carried. 
Morgan  carried  out  his  threat,  and  blew 
up  the  fort  with  its  courageous  defenders. 
The  second  fort  was  even  harder  to  take. 
The  first  attack  of  the  freebooters  was 
repelled  after  a  struggle  of  six  hours' 
duration.  Again  and  again  they  renewed 
the  assault,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  scal- 
ing the  walls.  The  governor,  though 
offered  his  life,  refused  to  surrender,  and 
was  slain  with  most  of  his  troops,  who 
were  all  picked  men,  and  Morgan  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  two  forts 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  the  city 
at  his  mercy.  This,  be  it  noted,  was  ac- 
complished v/ith  a  force  of  four  hundred 
men  without  artillery.  It  is  said  the  Buc- 
caneers forced  the  inmates  of  an  adjoining 
convent  to  carry  their  scaling  ladders,  and 
plant  them  against  the  walls  in  the  face  of 
the  destructive  fire  of  their  countrymen. 

For  fifteen  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  the  Buccaneers  committed 
terrible  excesses  on  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants. 

Morgan,  meanwhile,  despatched  a  mes- 
sage to  the  governor  of  Panama,  demand- 
ing a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand 
piastres,  under  pain  of  the  city's  total  de- 
struction and  the  massacre  of  the  people. 
This  was  reluctantly  paid,  and  the  rovers 
departed.  Having  expressed  some  curi- 
osity as  to  the  weapons  with  which  the 
Buccaneers  performed  such  doughty 
deeds,  Morgan  sent  the  governor  a  pistol 
with  a  few  bullets  and  the  following  mes- 
sage :  "  Tell  the  governor  to  kindly  accept 
this  small  specimen  of  the  arms  with 
which  I  have  conquered  Porto  Bello;  in 
a  year  I  promise  to  come  myself  to  Pan- 
ama, and  show  him  how  to  use  it!" 

The  Buccaneers  then  left  Porto  Bello, 
taking  with  them  the  best  of  the  guns  in 
the  forts  and  spiking  the  rest.  On  their 
arrival  at  Cuba  they  examined  their  plun- 
der, which,  not  including  a  vast  quantity 
of  jewellery  and  other  valuables,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
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sand  piastres.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Jamaica,  where,  as  usual,  their  hard-earned 
gains  were  quickly  dissipated. 

Morgan's  next  attempt  was  on  the  city 
of  Maracaibo,  which,  as  before  related, 
had  been  sacked  by  Olonnois  three  years 
previously.  The  town  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Buccaneers,  but  little  booty  was  ob- 
tained, most  of  the  articles  of  value  having 
been  secreted  m  time.  Three  weeks  were 
spent  in  riot  and  excess,  and  then  Morgan 
departed  for  Gibraltar,  which  also  surren- 
dered after  a  short  resistance.  The  usual 
scenes  of  carnage  and  plunder  were  re- 
peated here  with  additional  horrors,  and, 
after  a  terrible  six  weeks,  they  returned  to 
Maracaibo.  Here  the  Buccaneers  met 
with  an  unexpected  surprise.  Three  large 
Spanish  ships-of-war  had  arrived  during 
their  absence,  and  now  completely  blocked 
their  exit  from  the  lake.  The  largest 
Buccaneer  vessel  only  carried  fourteen 
small  guns,  while  their  adversaries  had 
forty,  thirty-eight,  and  twenty-four  respec- 
tively. The  fort  at  the  entrance  was  also 
repaired  and  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
freebooters  were  now  in  despair,  their 
chief  alone  retaining  his  courage  and  bra- 
vado. He  coolly  sent  a  message  to  the 
Spanish  admiral  demanding  a  ransom  of 
twenty  thousand  piastres  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  city  and  his  captives.  Slightly 
disconcerted  at  Morgan's  audacity,  the 
admiral  promised  to  let  the  Buccaneers 
depart  without  molestation,  provided  they 
surrendered  their  prisoners  and  all  their 
booty.  This,  however,  the  Buccaneers 
refused  to  agree  to,  preferring  to  fight  their 
way  out  to  disgorging  their  plunder. 

Several  days  passed  in  further  negotia- 
tions, during 'vhich  time  Morgan  was  busy 
with  his  preparations  for  action.  One  of 
his  largest  vessels  he  converted  into  a  fire- 
ship,  loading  it  with  powder,  pitch,  and 
various  other  combustibles,  and  one  morn- 
ing at  dawn  they  set  out  on  their  desperate 
attempt. 

The  admiral's  ship  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  passage,  and  towards  it  the  fire-ship 
was  directed,  having  on  board  a  few  of  the 
most  reckless  of  the  rovers.  A  few  can- 
non-shot would  have  easily  sunk  it,  but 
the  Spaniards,  taking  it  for  Morgan's  own 
ship,  and  expecting  it  was  the  latter's  in- 
tention to  try  to  board,  reserved  their  fire 
to  the  last.  It  was  a  fatal  error;  by  the 
time  they  discovered  their  mistake  the 
fire-ship  was  alongside,  and  at  once  burst 
into  flames,  the  few  men  on  board  escap- 
ing in  the  confusion  in  their  boat.  The 
flames    speedily    communicated    to    the 
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Spanish  ship,  and  spread  with  so  great 
rapidity  that  she  soon  sank,  the  admiral 
and  a  few  others  alone  reaching  the  shore. 
The  second  ship  was  beset  by  the  Bucca- 
neer fleet  and  taken  by  boarding,  upon 
seeing  which  those  on  board  the  other 
Spaniard  cut  their  cables  and  made  for 
the  shore.  Here  they  scuttled  their  ship 
and  fled  to  the  fort  for  refuge.  This  re- 
markable victory  of  the  Buccaneers  is 
said  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
short  space  of  one  hour. 

One  would  think  they  would  now  have 
been  content  with  obtaining  such  an  easy 
and  brilliant  success,  but,  elated  with 
their  victory,  the  freebooters  at  once  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  They 
had  bitter  reason  to  regret  their  folly,  for 
they  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  thirty 
men  slain  and  forty  wounded.  However, 
the  fort  still  commanded  their  exit  to  the 
ocean,  and  Morgan  again  negotiated  for  a 
free  departure.  These  efforts,  as  before, 
ended  in  failure,  and  his  inventive  genius 
had  again  to  be  called  into  requisition. 

He  had  several  hundred  of  his  men  con- 
veyed openly  in  boats  to  the  land  side  of 
the  fort,  where  they  were  concealed  among 
the  reeds  and  bushes.  One  by  one  they 
soon  crept  back  to  their  boats,  and,  lying 
down  flat,  the  boats  (apparently  empty) 
were  rowed  back  again.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  expected  at  night  a 
strong  attack  from  the  land  side,  and  had 
nearly  all  his  guns  removed  to  that  side 
to  be  in  readiness.  This  was  exactly  what 
Morgan  had  counted  on,  and,  when  night 
fell,  the  Buccaneers  lifted  their  anchors 
and  siiently  drifted  down  with  the  current. 
The  Spaniards  only  discovered  the  ma- 
noeuvre when  they  were  close  at  hand,  and 
by  the  time  they  could  get  their  guns  again 
into  position  it  was  too  late.  Favored  by 
both  wind  and  tide  the  Buccaneers  were 
soon  out  of  range,  having  sustained  very 
little  damage.  But  their  difficulties  were 
not  yet  over.  Scarcely  had  they  reached 
the  open  sea  when  they  encountered  a 
terrible  tempest,  which  raged  without  in- 
termission for  four  days.  With  ships 
considerably  damaged  in  their  late  battles, 
and  leaking  at  a  great  rate,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  sad  fix.  Seemingly  they 
had  only  the  prospect  of  a  watery  grave 
before  them,  or  the  dread  alternative  of 
being  driven  ashore  on  an  enemy's  coast 
where  they  could  look  for  no  mercy. 

When  at  last  the  hurricane  blew  itself 
out,  a  fresh  danger  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  fleet  of  six  ships,  to  whom,  if  enemies, 
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they  would  have  certainly  fallen  an  easy 
prey  in  their  disabled  condition.  To  their 
great  joy,  however,  they  proved  to  be  a 
French  squadron,  who  gave  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  and  they  then 
succeeded  in  reaching  headquarters  with- 
out further  adventure. 

Having  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the 
success  of  his  enterprises,  Morgan  was 
now  desirous  of  retiring  and  enjoying  his 
hard-won  wealth.  Not  so,  however,  with 
his  comrades.  Having  spent  their  shares, 
they  besought  him  to  once  more  lead  them 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  at  last  he 
yielded  to  their  request.  No  sooner  was 
this  made  known  than  the  Buccaneers 
flocked  from  every  quarter  to  join  his  flag. 
Ships,  arms,  and  men  were  soon  ready ; 
but  provisions  for  such  a  great  number 
were  not  so  easily  obtained.  Accordingly 
a  minor  expedition  was  despatched,  con- 
sisting of  four  ships  and  four  hundred 
men,  to  scour  the  coasts  and  procure 
grain  and  other  provisions.  After  consid- 
erable delay  they  returned  with  abundant 
supplies,  and  the  expedition  sailed.  This 
was  by  far  the  largest  force  that  had  ever 
been  under  the  command  of  one  free- 
booter. No  less  than  thirty-seven  vessels 
of  various  tonnage  comprised  the  fleet, 
and  it  was  manned  by  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  men.  To  give  an  air  of 
legality  to  his  proceedings,  Morgan  had 
the  audacity  to  hoist  on  his  mainmast  the 
royal  flag  of  England,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  admiral.  He  divided  his  fleet  into 
squadrons,  appointed  his  vice-admirals, 
and  even  issued  letters  of  marque  in  the 
name  of  "his  master  the  king  of  En- 
gland." 

After  sailing,  Morgan  revealed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  the  capture  of  the  wealthy  city 
of  Panama.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  successful  issue  were  tremendous,  but 
the  certainty  of  an  immense  booty  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Buccaneers  to 
make  the  attempt.  Besides  its  great  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  coast,  being  situ- 
ated on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  isthmus, 
Panama  was  certain  to  be  strongly  de- 
fended, and  not  one  of  the  expedition  was 
acquainted  with  the  proper  road  to  take. 
Morgan's  first  lookout,  then,  was  to  pro- 
cure trustworthy  guides.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  a  penal  settlement  of  the  Span- 
iards, where  he  anticipated  obtaining 
guides  from  among  the  prisoners.  His 
plan  was  in  every  way  successful.  The 
garrison  capitulated,  the  stores  and  am- 
munition   were   conveyed  on    board  the 


fleet,  and  three  of  the  prisoners  selected  as 
guides.  These  latter  served  him  faith- 
fully, and  on  their  return  to  Jamaica  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  even  amply  re- 
warded. 

Panama  at  this  date  —  1670  —  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  in  Spanish 
America.  It  contained  between  two  and 
three  thousand  houses  (many  of  stone),  and 
was  defended  by  walls  and  ramparts. 

It  was  the  great  dep6t  for  the  mineral 
wealth  of  both  Americas.  The  gold  of 
Peru  and  the  silver  of  Mexico  all  were 
brought  to  this  city,  and  a  very  large  trade 
was  carried  on  in  negro  slaves  and  the 
various  products  of  the  New  World. 

To  insure  the  success  of  his  vast  proj- 
ect, it  was  necessary  Morgan  should  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  fort  of  St.  Laurent, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
river  Chagres.  He  therefore  despatched 
one  of  his  most  intrepid  captains,  Brodely 
by  name,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  attack 
this  stronghold;  he  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  remaining  at  St.  Cath- 
erine. His  idea  was  to  hide,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  real  object  of  his  expedition, 
until  he  saw  everything  clear  for  his  bold 
attempt. 

Brodely  was  successful  in  taking  the 
fort,  but  at  considerable  cost  of  life,  hav- 
ing lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed, 
and  eighty  wounded.  The  Spaniards  lost 
about  three  hundred  men,  which  shows 
the  great  determination  with  which  they 
defended  themselves,  and  also  serves  to 
show  the  desperate  feat  performed  by  the 
assailants. 

When  Morgan  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
arrived  at  Chagres,  and  beheld  the  En- 
glish flag  flying  on  the  fort,  their  joy  was 
boundless.  In  their  excitement  they  grew 
careless,  and  ran  several  of  their  ships 
aground,  four  of  which  were  totally  lost, 
one  of  them  being  Morgan's  own  vessel. 

The  crews  were  saved,  however,  and 
Morgan  at  once  proceeded  with  the  prep- 
arations for  his  advance  inland.  Five 
hundred  men  were  left  to  garrison  Fort 
St.  Laurent,  one  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
spatched to  seize  some  Spanish  ships  in 
the  river,  and  the  remainder  composed  the 
expedition  proper. 

At  length,  on  January  i8th,  Morgan 
began  his  celebrated  march  at  the  head  of 
thirteen  hundred  men.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  by  water.  Five  boats 
contained  the  artillery,  and  the  Buccaneers 
were  closely  packed  into  thirty-two  other 
boats  and  canoes. 

After  two  days'  journeying  up  the  river, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  their  boats  and 
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take  to  the  forest.  Expecting  to  get 
plenty  of  food  en  route,  they  had  taken 
only  scanty  supplies  with  them.  These 
were  by  this  time  exhausted,  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  began  to  be  felt.  The 
inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach,  after 
destroying  everything  they  could  not  take 
with  them. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  reached  a  small 
fort,  which  had  been  evacuated  and  every- 
thing eatable  destroyed.  The  Buccaneers 
were  now  literally  starving,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  appease  their  hunger  with  some 
raw  hides  they  happened  to  discover. 
One  of  their  chroniclers  remarks  :  "  It  is 
quite  possible  to  live  on  this  fare,  but  one 
is  not  likely  to  grow  fat ! "  Barbacoa  was 
reached  on  the  fifth  day,  and  here  they 
found  two  large  sacks  of  flour  and  two 
casks  of  wine.  This  among  so  many 
would  have  been  a  mere  mouthful,  so 
Morgan  refused  to  have  any  for  his  own 
use,  and  caused  it  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  weakest  members  of  his 
force.  The  sixth  day  very  little  progress 
was  made,  numbers  were  totally  exhausted, 
being  reduced  to  eating  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
plantation  which  was  newly  abandoned, 
and  to  their  intense  delight  found  the 
granary  full  of  maize ;  many  would  not 
wait  for  it  to  be  cooked,  but  devoured  it 
raw.  When  this  supply  was  exhausted, 
and  famine  again  stared  them  in  the  face, 
numbers  lost  courage,  and  cursing  Mor- 
gan and  his  rash  enterprise,  demanded  to 
be  led  back.  The  majority,  however, 
vowed  they  would  rather  perish  than  de- 
sert their  project  after  all  the  trials  en- 
dured. Next  day  they  crossed  the  river 
to  a  small  town,  which  they  found  quite 
deserted,  the  only  inhabitants  being  a  few 
cats  and  dogs,  which  were  at  once  killed 
and  eaten.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
Peruvian  wine  was  also  found,  however, 
which  was  speedily  consumed.  Nearly  all 
who  partook  of  this  were  suddenly  seized 
with  illness,  and  they  at  once  concluded  the 
wine  was  poisoned.  It  was  luckily  only 
the  effects  of  the  strong  liquor  on  their 
enfeebled  constitutions,  and  next  day  they 
were  all  right  again. 

Up  to  this  time  several  of  the  boats  and 
canoes  had  managed  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  though  the  difl5culties  of  navi- 
gating the  river  were  many  ;  but  now  they 
could  proceed  no  farther.  Accordingly 
they  were  all  sent  back,  with  some  sixty 
invalids,  one  boat  alone  being  retained  to 
carry  news  to  the  fleet  if  necessary.  The 
enemy  began  now  to  harass  them  on  their 
march,  several  stragglers  being  cut  off. 
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An  advanced  guard  of  two  hundred  men 
was  formed  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  the 
expedition  proceeded.  On  the  eighth  day 
they  were  opposed  by  a  band  of  hostile 
Indians  in  a  narrow  pass;  here  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  the  Buccaneers,  had 
they  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  the 
chief  of  the  Indians,  when  the  rest  fled. 
The  ninth  day  found  them  in  an  open 
plain,  deluged  by  torrents  of  rain  which 
soaked  their  ammunition,  so  that,  had  they 
been  attacked,  they  could  have  offered 
little  resistance.  At  noon  they  ascended 
a  hill  from  which  they  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  South  Sea.  This  revived 
their  drooping  spirits,  and  what  was  still 
more  satisfactory,  they  discovered  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  various  beasts  of 
burden  feeding  in  the  plain  beneath  them. 
The  keepers  fled  at  their  approach,  and 
the  Buccaneers  revelled  that  night  in 
abundance. 

Still  they  were  in  ignorance  of  their  dis- 
tance from  their  goal,  when  suddenly,  from 
the  summit  of  an  eminence,  they  beheld 
the  long-looked-for  towers  of  Panama. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  now  indulged 
in  ;  all  their  miseries  were  forgotten,  and 
they  resolved  to  attack  the  city  the  very 
next  day.  The  Spaniards,  meanwhile, 
were  in  a  state  of  intense  confusion.  Sev- 
eral parties  of  troops,  mounted  and  on 
foot,  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attack  their  dreaded  foes. 
The  night  passed  in  peace ;  the  freeboot- 
ers recruited  their  strength  on  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  fresh  meat  they  had  obtained, 
and  slept  without  molestation. 

Next  day  (January  27th,  1671),  Morgan 
marshalled  his  forces,  in  all  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  and  advanced  on  the  city. 
The  Spaniards  had  strong  batteries  thrown 
up  defending  the  highway,  but  by  direc- 
tion of  one  of  their  guides  the  Buccaneers 
left,  the  main  road  and  proceeded  through 
a  wood,  thus  completely  outflanking  their 
opponents.  In  two  hours'  time  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  forces  drawn  up 
to  dispute  their  passage.  The  president 
of  the  country  was  himself  in  command, 
and  his  army  consisted  of  four  regiments 
of  the  line,  numbering  about  two  thousand 
men,  twenty-four  hundred  irregular  troops, 
four  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wild  bulls  under  the  care  of  several 
hundred  Indians  and  negroes.  When  Mor- 
gan's Buccaneers  saw  this  immense  army 
their  spirits  sank;  but  being  soon  con- 
vinced they  must  either  conquer  or  die, 
they  braced  themselves  up  for  the  inev- 
itable. 

Dividing  his  forces  into  three  compa- 
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nies,  Morgan  placed  two  hundred  picked 
marksmen  in  front,  and  advanced  with 
cheers  against  the  foe.  The  Spanish  cav- 
alry at  once  were  ordered  to  charge,  and 
the  wild  bulls  at  the  same  time  let  loose 
and  urged  among  the  freebooters. 

The  latter  stratagem,  however,  was  a 
complete  failure,  the  bulls  causing  more 
confusion  among  the  Spanish  ranks  than 
in  those  of  their  enemies.  The  cavalry 
became  entangled  in  marshy  ground,  and 
the  Buccaneer  marksmen  kept  up  so 
deadly  a  fire  that  nearly  all  were  soon 
hors  de  combat.  These  successes  encour- 
aged the  freebooters,  and  they  advanced 
against  the  Spanish  troops  with  increased 
vigor  and  determination.  The  latter  still 
defended  themselves  with  great  courage, 
but  all  in  vain;  in  two  hours'  time  the 
battle  was  decided,  the  Spaniards  rn  full 
flight,  and  Morgan  master  of  the  field. 
Six  hundred  Spaniards  were  slain,  besides 
numbers  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  most  of  the  latter  were  shot  down, 
including  several  Franciscan  monks  who 
had  come  out  to  attend  to  the  wounded  and 
dying. 

But  the  Buccaneers'  triumph  was  not  yet 
complete  by  any  means.  Panama  had 
still  to  be  taken,  and,  enfeebled  though 
they  were  by  their  severe  losses  in  the  late 
fight,  they  at  once  took  measures  for  the 
assault.  The  more  delay  in  the  attempt, 
the  more  time  for  the  defenders  to  recover 
their  courage  and  increase  their  defences. 
The  assault  was  therefore  made  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  Morgan 
and  his  victorious  comrades  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  prize  ! 

The  work  of  pillage  and  rapine  then  be- 
gan. Great  quantities  of  valuable  mer- 
chandise were  found  in  the  city,  but  the 
chief  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  with  their 
families  and  portable  riches  in  a  large  ship 
for  the  neighboring  island  of  Taroga.  Still, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  plunder 
was  obtained  by  the  Buccaneers,  who  ran- 
sacked every  house  in  the  city.  A  great 
calamity  now  occurred,  being  no  less  than 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  city  by 
fire.  It  is  stated  the  conflagration  was  kin- 
dled by  Morgan's  own  orders,  but  for  what 
reason  remains  a  mystery.  Morgan  now 
despatched  a  body  of  men  to  Chagres,  to 
acquaint  those  there  of  his  victory.  He 
also  manned  a  ship  and  sent  it  out  to 
cruise  for  prizes,  and  in  particular  to  try 
to  capture  the  galleon  having  on  board 
the  rich  inhabitants  and  their  treasures. 
Several  ships  were  taken,  but  the  galleon 
escaped,  though  actually  in  sight  at  one 
time ;  but  the  Buccaneers  were  so  inca- 


pacitated by  drunken  excesses,  that  they 
were  unable  to  attempt  her  capture.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment,  as  the  galleon 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey.  Mean- 
time strong  parties  scoured  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  brought  in  many  prison- 
ers and  large  sums  of  treasure.  The 
prisoners  were  tortured  as  usual,  and  the 
scenes  of  rapine  and  outrage  in  the  city 
were  dreadful. 

After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  Morgan 
began  to  think  of  retreating.  Many  of 
his  men  were  showing  signs  of  discon 
tent,  and  there  was  always  the  danger  of 
the  Spaniards  rallying  and  attacking  his 
greatly  diminished  force. 

The  booty,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  was 
packed  on  the  backs  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  animals.  Six  hundred  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  march  on  foot,  being 
retained  in  hopes  of  ransom.  Many  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  enough  to  buy  their 
freedom,  but  the  greater  number  failed  and 
had  to  continue  their  forced  journey. 
At  length  they  reached  Chagres,  where 
they  found  all  well,  though  many  wounded 
had  died  from  want  of  proper  attention. 
Here  Morgan  embarked  his  prisoners  in 
a  ship  which  he  sent  to  Porto  Bello,  de- 
manding an  immense  ransom,  or,  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal,  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  His  terms  were  contemp- 
tuously refused,  and  Morgan  immediately 
carried  his  threat  into  effect.  The  town 
was  again  taken,  plundered,  and  set  on 
fire.  The  amount  of  plunder  taken  in  this 
memorable  enterprise  is  calculated  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

The  division  of  the  booty  was  now  the 
next  proceeding,  as  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  accomplished.  This 
division  was  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. Morgan  set  apart  a  great  many  of 
the  most  precious  articles  for  his  own  use, 
and  every  one  was  disappointed  with  his 
share.  Open  charges  of  robbery  and  dis- 
honesty were  made  against  Morgan,  and  a 
mutiny  seemed  imminent,  when  he  secretly 
set  sail  with  three  of  his  captains  who  were 
art  and  part  in  his  misdeeds.  The  Bucca- 
neers left  behind  were  furious,  and  would 
have  pursued  their  late  commander,  only 
they  were  totally  wanting  in  almost  every 
necessary.  They  were  forced  to  support 
themselves  by  pillaging  the  surrounding 
coasts,  and  it  was  only  after  innumerable 
difficulties  that  they  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Jamaica.  So  ended  the  famous  con- 
quest of  Panama,  an  expedition  unequalled 
for  audacity  among  all  the  wonderful  ex- 
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loits  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  one  which 
lied  the  world  with  amazement  and  admi- 
ition  at  the  daring  of  the  men  who  could 
arry  such  a  desperate  attempt  to  a  tri- 
mphant  termination. 
Morgjan's  plan  was  to  fortify  the  island 
f  St.  Catherine  and  make  it  the  headquar- 
2rs  of  the  freebooters,  and  his  arrange- 
ments were  all  made,  when  an  English 
lan-of-war  arrived  with  despatches  which 
ompletely  upset  his  project.  The  Bucca- 
eers  were  denounced  as  "bloodthirsty 
nd  plundering  rascals,"  and  stringent 
measures  ordered  to  be  taken  against  their 
sing  any  of  the  English  possessions  as 
tlaces  of  rendezvous.  Morgan  now  aban- 
loned  all  his  ideas  of  further  enterprises, 
nd  settled  at  Jamaica,  where  he  was  ap- 
)ointed  to  a  high  government  office,  and 
:ven  knighted.  In  his  new  sphere  he  en- 
oyed  in  security  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
s  even  said  to  have  been  very  hard  on  any 
)f  his  old  companions  who  came  within 
he  clutches  of  the  law. 

It  is  believed  he  was  eventually  recalled, 
ind  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
vhere  he  died. 

Captains  Sawkins  and  Sharp  were  two 
)ther  Buccaneer  chieftains  who  made  a 
amous  record  for  themselves.  With  three 
lundred  men  they  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Darien,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  of 
welve  days,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
sthmus.  Here  they  managed  to  secure 
;hips,  and  had  the  intention  of  again  at- 
empting  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
)ut  found  themselves  too  few  in  numbers 
o  hope  for  success.  For  a  considerable 
ime  they  cruised  about  in  the  Pacific, 
:apturing  many  ships  and  also  attempting 
he  capture  of  several  coast  towns.  In 
:hese  latter  enterprises,  however,  they 
vere  not  so  fortunate,  their  numbers  being 
juite  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
jperations.  In  one  of  these  assaults 
[Captain  Sawkins  was  killed,  and  Sharp 
Decame  commander-in-chief.  A  vote  was 
then  taken  whether  they  would  return  over 
:he  isthmus  to  the  West  Indies,  or  con- 
:inue  in  the  Pacific,  accumulating  booty, 
ind  return  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by 
sea.  The  most  of  the  Buccaneers  adopted 
the  latter  plan,  but  sixty-three  resolved  to 
return  overland,  and  separated  from  the 
Dthers  accordingly. 

Captain  Sharp  and  those  who  remained 
ivith  him  cruised  along  the  South  Amer- 
can  coasts  in  two  ships  with  varying  suc- 
:ess.  At  last  the  Buccaneers,  for  some 
-eason  or  other,  deposed  Sharp  and  elected 
Dne  of  their  number  named  Watling  as 
their  leader.    Shortly  afterwards  Watling 


was  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  town  of  Arica,  and  Captain  Sharp 
reinstated  as  chief.  It  was  now  apparent 
that,  owing  to  their  numbers  being  so 
small,  they  could  not  hope  for  any  great 
successes,  so  it  was  resolved  to  sail  for 
home.  Furious  tempests  beset  them,  and 
they  were  driven  south  towards  the  ant- 
arctic polar  regions,  and  far  out  of  their 
proper  course.  Eventually  they  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  old  haunts  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  they  dispersed. 

Several  other  Buccaneer  captains  were 
more  or  less  famous  for  their  exploits,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  change  came  over  the  character  of 
the  Brotherhood.  No  longer  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  English  and  French 
nations,  their  spheres  of  plunder  were 
greatly  circumscribed.  Many  still  con- 
tinued their  attacks  on  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, but,  finding  their  old  ports  of  call 
closed  to  them,  had  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  booty  and  getting  fresh  supplies 
for  further  raids.  Finding  their  occupa- 
tion gone  in  their  old  haunts,  the  Pacific 
became  their  favorite  hunting  ground,  and 
here  for  many  years  isolated  bands  of 
Buccaneers  continued  their  desperate 
modes  of  life  with  impunity.  Gradually, 
however,  the  old  association  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Coast  became  broken  up,  and, 
though  retaining  the  old  names  of  Bucca- 
neers and  Freebooters,  they  were  in  real- 
ity no  longer  members  of  the  famous 
association,  and,  indeed,  were  little  better 
than  common  pirates.  Spain  being  at 
peace  with  other  European  nations,  they 
had  no  excuse  for  their  depredations,  and 
stringent  measures  were  adopted  for  their 
suppression.  The  love  of  a  lawless  life 
was,  however,  so  deeply  engrafted  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  that,  despite  the  great 
risks  run,  they  insisted  on  continuing 
their  plundering  proclivities.  Instead  of, 
as  her-etofore,  directing  their  efforts 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  now  turned 
their  arms  against  all  nations,  and  so  be- 
came liable  to  the  fate  of  the  common 
pirate.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
new  sea-robbers  may  be  mentioned  Bowen, 
Kidd,  Avery,  England,  Davis,  etc.,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  two  women, 
Mary  Read  and  Ann  Bonny.  Being 
driven  from  the  English  possessions  they 
were  forced  to  ask  (and  actually  received) 
protection  from  their  old  foes  the  Span- 
iards, and  for  some  time  made  the  island 
of  Cuba  their  headquarters.  This  did  not 
lastjlong,  however,  and  every  hand  being 
turned  against  them,  they  were  nearly  all 
hunted  down,  and  great  numbers  executed. 
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Those  who  escaped  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  globe,  plundering  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  in  many  instances  murdering 
the  crews  of  all  ships  they  were  able  to 
take.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  most 
of  them  ultimately  fell  into  the  grasp  of 
justice,  and  the  worst  of  them  met  their 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. 

So  ended  the  celebrated  Floating  Re- 
public of  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast;  its 
origin  was  the  result  of  a  comparatively 
trifling  error  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  ;  an  error  which  was  allowed  to 
develop,  and  so  cause  the  rise  of  an  or- 
ganization which  proved  a  deadly  foe  to 
Spain,  and  inflicted  incalculable  injury  on 
the  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  New  World. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Buccaneer  com- 
munity was  the  want  of  a  head  to  direct 
its  efiEorts  into  a  fixed  plan  of  procedure. 
The  expeditions  were  fixed  on  and  ar- 
ranged very  much  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  combined  scheme 
of  operations  against  a  common  foe.  Still, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  by 
the  old  chroniclers  of  the  prodigies  of  valor 
performed  by  these  adventurers,  and  of 
their  vast  enterprises  carried  almost  inva- 
riably to  a  successful  issue  in  the  face  of 
unexampled  difiiculties,  without  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  There  is  also 
certain  to  be  experienced  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret,  to  think  that  large  bodies  of 
men  possessing  such  splendid  capabilities 
for  naval  and  military  enterprise  should 
not  have  had  their  talents  directed  into 
more  legitimate  channels.  At  the  same 
time  the  instances  of  amazing  bravery  and 
bold  enterprise  are  more  iphan  counterbal- 
anced by  the  terrible  accounts  of  useless 
bloodshed  and  rapine  indulged  in  by  the 
victors.  It  was  an  age  of  great  crimes  as 
well  as  great  ideas,  and  the  result  amply 
testifies  to  the  hard  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
adventure  when  uncontrolled  by  law  is 
certain  to  run  to  riotous  excess  and  unre- 
strained passions.  Such  a  condition  of 
life  is  extremely  unlikely  to  occur  again, 
and  although  we  may  be  somewhat  dazzled 
by  the  glamour  of  the  brute  courage  so 
conspicuously  and  invariably  displayed, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  prime  motive 
for  action  was  simply  a  base  desire  for 
wholesale  spoliation  and  plundering,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  speedily  squan- 
dered in  gratifying  the  gross  appetites  and 
•jnbridled  license  of  demoralized  natures. 

The  Brethren  of  the  Coast  have  left 
an  enduring,  though  blood-red  mark  on  the 
page  of  history.  Despite  their  want  of 
unity  and  other  defects,  they  had,  by  their 


existence  at  a  critical  period,  a  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  share  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  West  Indies,  and  destroy, 
ing  the  vast  hold  Spain  had  over  the  fair- 
est portions  of  both  North  and  South 
America. 

The  manners,  laws,  customs,  and 
achievements  of  the  Buccaneers  form  a 
most  interesting  study,  well  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  it  would  seem  to  have 
yet  received.  Their  annals  have  all  the 
excitement  of  romance  coupled  with  the 
recommendation  of  verity,  and  in  many 
respects  hold  a  unique  position  among  the 
records  of  the  many  stormy  episodes  in 
the  world's  history. 

Robert  Robertson,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
LITERARY  COINCIDENCES. 

There  is  no  charge  against  a  great 
author  easier  to  make  than  the  charge  of 
plagiarism ;  there  is  none  more  difficult 
to  prove.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been 
unblushing  plagiarists,  thieves  whose  ill- 
gotten  gains  deceive  no  competent  reader. 
But  no  work  worthy  the  reading,  and 
which  retains  a  place  in  literature,  has 
gained  its  reputation  by  false  pretences. 
Every  man  of  genius  owes,  no  doubt,  much 
to  his  predecessors ;  and  the  greater  his 
power,  the  more  able  is  he  to  make  fruit- 
ful use  of  earlier  writers.  A  poet,  for 
example,  is  moved  to  sing  himself  by  lis- 
tening to  other  singers. 

Cowley  relates  that  by  reading  Spenser 
he  became  irrecoverably  a  poet,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  English  poet  since  Spenser's 
time  who  has  not  acknowledged  the  large- 
ness of  his  debt  to  the  author  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene."  Not  only  did  he  stimu- 
late the  imagination  as  few  poets  have 
done,  but  he  invented  a  new  measure ; 
and  to  the  Spenserian  stanza  we  are  in- 
debted for  Thomson's  "Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," and  Byron's  "Childe  Harold." 
Yet  this  "  poet  of  poets,"  as  he  has  been 
truly  called,  gathered  freely  from  every 
poetical  field  in  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  allegory.  He  translated  from 
Lucretius,  he  borrowed  from  Chaucer,  as 
Chaucer  borrowed  from  Boccaccio,  he 
used  with  royal  freedom  the  famous  poem 
of  Ariosto,  he  took  his  machinery  from 
the  popular  legends  about  King  Arthur ; 
and  yet  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  originality  as  for  its 
exhaustless  beauty. 

Shakespeare,  too,  in  spite  of  his  bound- 
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less  imagination,  rarely  trusts  to  that  alone, 
and  puts  historians  as  well  as  poets  under 
contribution.  In  his  "Julius  Caesar,"  for 
instance,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  scru- 
pulous exactness  he  follows  the  main  facts 
of  Caesar's  history  as  it  is  told  by  Plu- 
tarch. Where  the  matter  lies  ready  to  his 
hand  he  never  cares  to  invent,  and  his 
marvellous  power  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  commonplace  incidents  or  prosaic 
narratives  are  changed  by  his  magic  into 
the  splendor  of  poetry. 

Literary  parallels  abound  in  Shake- 
speare, and  that  they  are  also  common  in 
Milton  is  known  to  every  reader  who  has 
taken  up  an  annotated  edition  of  that  poet. 
Open  Todd's  "  Milton,"  or  the  exhaustive 
edition  of  Dr.  Masson,  and  you  will  find 
that  for  illustration  as  well  as  for  expres- 
sion Milton  resorts  without  scruple  to  the 
masters  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
to  the  Italian  poets,  to  the  "sage  and  seri- 
ous "  Spenser,  and  even  —  as  Mr.  Pattison 
has  pointed  out  —  to  an  obscure  Dutch 
poet.  Indeed,  Milton's  adaptations,  if  we 
may  use  that  term,  are  frequent,  but  what 
he  uses  he  assimilates  and  makes  his  own. 
It  is  Milton's  majestic  voice  we  hear 
throughout,  never  a  mere  echo. 

In  searching,  then,  for  literary  coinci- 
dences—  and  they  are  practically  number- 
less —  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
always  to  be  found  even  in  the  noblest 
literature,  and  that  a  man  of  genius,  how- 
ever original,  is  constantly  and  rightly 
indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
him.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  carry 
the  search  for  coincidences  too  far,  and  to 
discover  them  where  they  do  not  exist; 
but  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  critical 
reader  without  venturing  even  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  uncertain  ground.  All  we  can 
attempt  to  do  here  is  to  give  .some  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  poets  and  taken 
without  any  formal  arrangement,  of  a  sub- 
ject that  is  as  wide  as  literature  itself. 

Sir  John  Denham's  "  Cooper's  Hill," 
once  a  popular  poem,  lives  now,  if  it  lives 
at  all,  on  the  reputation  of  four  noble 
lines  addressed  to  the  Thames :  — 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  I 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;   though  gentle,  yet 

not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

There  can  be  no  question,  as  Dr.  John- 
son points  out,  that  this  poem,  which  won 
the  high  praise  of  Dryden,  was  the  source 
of  Pope's  "  Windsor  Forest,"  in  which,  by 
the  way,  it  is  praised ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  ob- 
serves that  the  French  poet  Maynard,  in 
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his  poem  "Alcippe,"  has  precisely  the 
same  order  of  reflections  as  Denham  in 
his  "Cooper's  Hill."  "It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly rash,"  he  says,  "to  take  for 
granted  that  Maynard  ever  heard  of  Den- 
ham, or  vice  versdj  such  a  supposition, 
indeed,  is  extremely  improbable,  but  the 
same  ideas  were  common  to  both."  Pope, 
too,  modelled  his  "  Dunciad  "  on  Dryden's 
"  MacFlecknoe,"  but  it  would  be  unjust 
on  that  account  to  accuse  Pope  of  literary 
theft.  The  suggestion  was  due  to  Dry- 
den, and  so  are  some  passages  in  the 
poem  ;  but  yet  Pope's  great  satire  cannot 
be  said  to  add  to  its  serious  faults  that  of 
servile  imitation. 

Gray,  Pope's  most  distinguished  imme- 
diate successor  in  the  kingly  line  of  poets, 
has  written  what  is  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular poem  in  the  language.  The  "  Elegy  " 
has  been  frequently  imitated,  but  the  cop- 
ies are  dead  already,  while  the  original  is 
as  full  of  life  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  For 
the  suggestion  of  this  poem  Gray,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  poets,  had  not  to  turn 
to  books.  A  walk  on  a  summer  evening 
through  a  rural  village,  and  in  a  church- 
yard, where  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep,"  might  suggest  all  the  im- 
agery of  that  beautiful  poem.  But  if  Gray 
did  not  take  his  idea  of  the  "  Elegy  "  from 
any  foreign  source,  it  is  evident  that  his 
choice  of  metre  was  in  some  degree  deter- 
mined by  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  "  Nosce 
Teipsum,"  from  which  copious  notes  are 
still  preserved  in  Gray's  handwriting. 
The  heroic  quatrain  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  elegiac  had  been  also  used  by  Dry- 
den and  Davenant,  but  Gray  was  the  first 
to  employ  this  impressive  metre  with  a 
musical  touch  that  is  quite  inimitable. 

While  we  are  among  the  eighteenth- 
century  authors,  it  may  be  observed  that 
although  Swift  is  a  thoroughly  original 
writer,  the  critics  have  discovered  several 
works  to  which,  in  their  judgment,  he  is 
indebted.  This,  however,  may  not  be  the 
case.  There  is  a  living  French  novelist 
who,  in  some  of  his  works,  seems  beyond 
question  an  imitator  of  Dickens.  He  had 
even  invented  a  dolls'  dressmaker,  being 
unaware  that  for  many  a  long  year,  indeed 
since  1864,  Miss  Jenny  Wren  has  been 
busily  using  her  little  fingers  in  making 
dolls'  clothes.  In  literature,  as  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  of  mechanical 
inventions,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
idea  is  suggested  or  a  discovery  made  by 
two  persons,  each  of  whom  has  an  equal 
claim  to  originality.  Of  this,  from  the 
standpoint  of  literature,  there  is  a  striking 
illustration  in  Dr.  Johnson's  "Rasselas," 
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which  he  wrote  in  one  week,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  and  some 
small  debts  which  she  had  left.  This 
rapidity  of  composition  is  remarkable ; 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  story  would 
not  have  been  written  in  its  present  form 
if,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  Johnson 
had  not  translated  Father  Lobo's  "  Voyage 
to  Abyssinia,"  a  narrative  which  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  him.  But  the 
most  curious  fact  about  "  Rasselas  "  is  its 
similarity  in  some  respects  to  Voltaire's 
"  Candide,"  a  work  composed  with  a  very 
different  purpose.  Writing  of  the  two 
books,  Boswell  states :  "  I  have  heard 
Johnson  say  that  if  they  had  not  been 
published  so  closely  one  after  the  other 
that  there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the 
scheme  of  that  which  came  latest  was 
taken  from  the  other." 

Look  where  we  will  in  literature  we  see 
how  the  suggestions  afforded  by  one  work 
form  the  foundation  upon  which  another 
is  built.  A  writer,  however  independent, 
cannot  walk  without  the  help  of  his  fellows. 
Cowper  is  a  poet  who,  like  his  contempo- 
rary Crabbe,  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  originality,  but  Cowper's  use  of  the 
heroic  couplet  is  based  upon  that  of 
Churchill,  and  his  blank  verse  is  founded 
upon  the  model  of  Milton.  There  are 
few  books  in  the  language  more  original 
than  Charles  Lamb's  "  Essays,"  and  yet  it 
may  be  confidently  said  that  they  would 
have  been  written  in  a  different  vein  had 
he  not  been  so  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  with  such  writers 
as  Fuller,  Cowley,  and  Donne.  Cowley 
himself,  by  the  way,  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  father 
of  more  than  one  poet  who,  without  his 
genius,  pursued  the  eccentric  paths  on 
which  his  Muse  delighted  to  wander ;  Lnd 
Cowley  is  largely  indebted  to  Donne, 
whom,  as  .Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  appears  to 
have  been  his  purpose  to  emulate.  A 
really  great  writer  conscious  of  his 
strength  is  never  afraid  to  own  his  ob- 
ligations. Sir  Walter  Scott  nursed  his 
genius  among  the  Border  minstrels,  caught 
the  lilt  of  his  verse  in  the  "  Lay  "  from 
the  more  exquisite  music  of  Coleridge's 
^'Christabel,"  and  acknowledged  that  his 
character  of  Fenella  was  suggested  by 
Goethe's  Mignon  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
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And  though  there  is  no  literary  parallel 
in  the  case,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion here  —  for  it  exemplifies  the  interde- 
pendency  of  imaginative  writers  —  that 
Goethe  acknowledges  his  own  obligations 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  at  a  critical  moment  of  mental 
development,  proved,  he  said,  his  best 
education. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  illus- 
tration of  a  subject  that  is  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible. There  is  one  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  it  useful  alike  to  critic  and  to 
reader  —  namely,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  attribute  plagiarism  to  great  writers 
because  their  works  are  not  wholly  unlike 
the  mass  of  earlier  literature.  It  is  far 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
should  have  points  of  resemblance.  Lit- 
erature, like  nature,  has  a  thousand  differ- 
ent aspects  ;  but  just  as  in  nature,  with  its 
infinite  variety  of  charm,  the  same  sky 
bends  over  all,  and  the  same  earth  is  un- 
der our  feet,  so  poets  and  men  of  letters 
look,  though  with  different  eyes  indeed, 
on  the  same  world,  and  study  the  same 
humanity.  They  must  work  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations  of  which  every  writer 
is  conscious  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  the 
soil  of  the  literary  field  being  what  it  is, 
that  the  fruit  produced  by  two  independ- 
ent laborers  should  be  occasionally  alike. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  plagiarism  ? 
We  answer  that  it  is  the  appropriation  of 
literary  property,  without  the  ability  to  use 
it.  There  are  scores  of  versifiers  who 
have  in  this  way  appropriated  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's style,  or  Mr.  Browning's,  or  Mr. 
Swinburne's,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
feeble  musical  echo  in  the  first  case,  a 
contempt  of  metre  and  grammar  in  the 
second,  and  an  overflowing  verbiage  in 
the  third.  The  plagiarist  is  the  man  who 
has  nothing  to  say  on  his  own  account. 
The  man  of  genius,  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  borrows  turns  what  he  touches  into 
gold,  and  gives  a  new  beauty  to  what  is 
beautiful  already.  He  is  content  to  use 
whatever  materials  he  can  gain  access  to, 
but  he  stamps  upon  them  the  impression 
of  his  own  genius.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
poet,  looking  upon  the  objects  that  are 
common  to  us  all,  is  able  by  the  light  of 
imagination  to  "  flatter  the  mountain-tops," 
and  to  "  gild  pale  streams  with  heavenly 
alchemy." 

John  Dennis. 
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